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7 HEN  Dr.  Quincy  publifhed  the  find  edition  of  his 
Lexicon  Medicum,  mathematical  principles  were 
generally  adopted  to  explain  the  actions  of  the  animal  frame  : 
hence  we  find  in  his  work  a continual  recurrence  to  them. 
Since  his  time  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  and  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy  have  received  fuccefiive  improvements, 
and  the  fafhionable  follies  of  mathematical  explications  have 
been  reduced  to  their  proper  ftandard.  To  preferve  the 
name  which  Dr.  Quincy  fo  defervedly  obtained,  and  to  render 
his  work  as  ufeful  as  poffible,  fuch  alterations  and  amend- 
ments were  made  in  every  following  edition,  as  were  fuited 
to  the  dodtrine  of  the  times.  It  neverthelefs  has  fo  happened, 

that  his  work,  even  in  the  thirteenth  edition,  contains  very 
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many  of  the  abfurdities  of  his  day  : The  anatomical  explana- 
tions are  given  in  the  language  of  the  old  fchools,  too  often 
tedious,  and  abounding  with  every  hypothecs ; the  phvfiology 
of  the  human  body  has  been  almoft  wholly  over  looked  ; and 
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all  ufeful  nofological  defcriptions  omitted.  Similar  deficien- 
cies and  ufelefs  uxuberances  occur  in  every  other  department 
of  the  work ; and  the  number  of  obfolete  terms  retained, 
were  very  confiderable.  When,  therefore,  the  editor  of 
the  prefent  edition  was  folicited  to  undertake  its  revifion,  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  a more  acceptable  office  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  almoit  wholly  new  model  it.  With  this  view  he 
has  been  careful  to  colledt  fuch  information  as  may  render 
the  work  generally  ufeful.  The  whole  of  his  Compendious 
Medical  Dictionary  has  been  introduced  into  this  edition, 
and  fuch  deficiencies  as  occurred  have  been  amended.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  paid  to  the  derivation  of  the  terms  ; 
the  anatomical  defcription  of  the  various  parts,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  their  Functions,  have  been  much  enlarged  ; the 
difeafes  are  confidered  according  to  the  moft  approved  nofo- 
logical arrangement,  and  their  fymptoms  and  dictinctions 
clearly  enumerated  : the  materia  medica  and  the  preparations 
which  enter  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  have 
been  amply  confidered  ; the  improvements  of  modern  Che- 
mifiry  every  where  introduced,  and  the  terms  in  Surgery,  Mid- 
wifry.  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Branches  of  Natural  Philo- 
iophy,  as  far  as  connected  with  Medical  Science,  have  been 
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fully  treated.  In  doing  this,1  the  author  has  confulted  the  moft 
eminent  writers  on  the  different  branches  of  medicine,  and  has 
made  fuch  extracts,  abridgments,  and  tranflations,  as  the  extent 
of  the  work  would  admit.  The  learned  reader  will  therefore 
readily  perceive  his  obligations  to  Haller,  Albinus, 
Hunter,  Cruickshank,  Soemmering,  Scarpa,  Meyer, 
I & Bell, 
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Bell,  Symmonds,  Vaughan  ; Murray,  Bergius,  Wood- 
ville,  Sweideur,  Lewis;  Cullen,  Sauvage,  Wilson,, 
Rowley,  Thomas^  Willan  ; Pott,  Bell,  Latta,  Cal- 
lisen,  Richter  ; Denman,  Osborne,  Lavoisier,  Four^ 
croy,  Chaptall,  Saunders,  Gren,  Duncan,  &c* 

A 

At  the  end  is  added  a Glossary  of  obfolete  tdrms,  fe- 
le&ed  from  the  works  of  Quinsey,  Blanchard,  Castelli* 
Turton,  &c. 
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AAA,  ANA,  (ana,  from  ena9 
which  iignihes  of  each  ).  A 
^ term  in  pharmacy.  It  is 
never  ufed  but  after  the  mention  of 
two  or  more  ingredients,  when  it  im- 
plies that  the  quantity  mentioned  of 
each  ingredient  (hould  be  taken,  e.  g. 
R.  Sal  nitri.  -puliu — Sacchar.  alb.  bid 
3j.  i.e.  take  fait  of  nitre  powdered, 
and  white  fugar,  of  each  one  drachm. 

Abbreviation,/'  Abbreviatio , on  is , 
f.).  The  principal  ufes  of  medicinal 
abbreviations  are  in  prefcriptions ; in 
which  they  are  certain  marks,  or  half 
words  ufed  by  phyficians  for  difpatch 
and  conveniency  when  they  prefcribe, 
thus — R readily  fupplies  the  place  of 
recipe — h.  s.  that  of  bora  fomni — n.  m . 
that  of  nucis  mofchata — elebl.  that  of 
tleftarium , &c.  and  in  general  all  the  , 
names  of  compound  medicines,  with 
the  feveral  ingredients,  are  frequently 
wrote  only  up  to  their  firlt  or  fecond 
fyllable,  or  fometimes  to  their  third 
or  fourth,  to  make  them  clear  and 
exprefiive.  Thus  Croc.  Anglic.  Hands 
for  Crocus  Anglicanus — Con/'.  Aromat, 
for  ConfeRio  Aromatic  a,  See.  A point 
being  always  placed  at  the  end  of  fuch 
fyllables  in  medicine,  (hews  the  word 
to  be  incomplete. 

Abdomen,  ( Abdomen , inis,  n.  from 
abdo  to  hide,  becaufe  it  hides  the  vi- 
fcera.  It  is  alfo  derived  from  abdere 
to  hide,  and  omentum  t the  caul;  and 
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by  others  It  Is  laid  to  be  only  a term?* 
nation,  'as  from  lego,  legumen,  fo  from 
abdo , abdomen ).  The  abdomen  is  the 
larged;  cavity  in  the  body,  bounded 
fuperiorly  by  the. diaphragm,  by  which 
it  is  feparated  from  the  chert:  ; infe-* 
i'iorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pubis  and 
[fcbium  ; on  each  fide  by  various  mu- 
i'cles,  the  fhort  ribs  and  ilii ; an** 
teriorly  ‘ by  the  abdominal  rriufcles, 
and  porteriorly  by  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  the  os  facrum  and  os  coccygis * 
Internally  it  is  inverted  by  a fmooth 
membrane  called  peritoneum , and  ex- 
ternally by  mufcles  and  common  in- 
teguments. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ace 
contained 

1.  Anteriorly  and  laterally . 

1.  The  mefentery. 

2.  The  epiploon. 

3.  The  rtomach. 

4.  The  large  and  fmall  inteftmes. 

5.  The  la&eal  velfels. 

6.  The  pancreas. 

7.  The  i'pleen. 

8.  The  liver  and  gall  bladder. 

2.  Pojteriorly , 'Without  the  peritoneum 

are  * 

1.  The  kidneys. 

2 . The  fupra  renal  glands. 

3.  The  ureters. 

4.  The  receptacuhim  chyll. 

5.  The  defeending  aorta. 

6.  The  afeending  vena  cava. 
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3-  Infer  i or  ly  in  the  pelvis , and  'without 

the  peritoneum , 

In  men, 

1.  The  urinary  bladder. 

2.  The  fpermatic  vefiels. 

3.  The  intejlinum  refium. 

In  women,  befide  the  urinary  bladder 

and  intejlinum  refiumy  there  are 
jl . The  uterus 

2.  The  four  ligaments  of  the  uterus , 

3.  The  two  ovaria  ,* 

4.  The  two  Fallopian  tubes, 

The  vagina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  covered  with  muf- 
cles  and  common  integuments,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  navel.  It 
is  this  Dart  of  the  body  which  is  pro- 
perly called  abdomen ; it  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  anatomills  into  regions. 
See  Epigajlricy  Hypochondriac , Umbi- 
lical and  Hypogajlric  regions . 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
is  called  the  loins,  and  the  Tides  the 
Epicolic  regions. 

Abdominal  hernia.  Hernia  ab- 
ctominalis . A tumour  fituated  on  the 
’Xternal  part  of  the  abdomen,  arifing 
from  the  protrufion  of  part  of  its 
vifcera,  not  through  any  natural  open- 
ing, but  through  the  interfaces  of 
mufcles,  by  the  parting  of  mufcular 
fibres  from  weaknefs,  or  from  an  ac- 
cidental wound  of  the  abdomen. 

Abdominal  musclls.  See  muf- 
cles. 

Abdominal  ring.  Annulus  ab- 
dominis. inguinal  ring.  An  oblong, 
tendinous  opening  in  both  groins, 
through  which  the  fpermatic  cord  of 
men,  and  round  ligaments  of  the  ute- 
rus of  women,  pafs.  It  is' through 
this  opening  that  the  inteftine  oromen- 
tum  falls  in  ruptures,  forming  that 
fpecies  of  hernia  called  bubonocele.  See 
Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Abducent  nerves.  Nervi  al- 
ducentes.  The  fixth  pair  of  nerves 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  go  to  the 
rettus  externus  oculi,  which  mufcle 
was  formerly  teoned  the  abducent. 


They  arife  from  the  medulla  oblongata , 
between  the  corpora  pyramidaliu  and 
pons  varolii.  They  then  proceed  for- 
wards, perforate  the  dura  mater,  and 
go  out  of  the  cranium  through  the 
fuperior  orbital  fiffure,  and  are  diftri- 
buted  in  the  refills  externus  mufcle  of 
the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Abductor,  (Abductor,  oris , m. 
from  ah  and  duco  to  draw.)  A name 
given  to  thofe  mufcles  which  pull 
back  parts  of  the  body  into  which 
they  are  inferted. 

Abductor,  brevis  alter.  See 
Abdufior  polheis  manus. 

Abductor  indicis  manus,  Ab- 
dufior indicts  proprius , Semi-inlerojfeus 
of  Winflow.  An  internal  interoffeous 
mufcle  of  the  forefinger,  iituated  on 
the  hand.  It  arifes  from  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the 
os  trapezium  on  its  infide,  by  a flefliy 
beginning,  runs  towards  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  forefinger,  adheres 
to  it,  and  is  connedled  by  a broad 
tendon  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  firft 
phalanx  of  the  forefinger.  Some- 
times it  arifes  by  a double  tendon. 
Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  forefinger  from 
the  reft  towards  the  thumb  and  to 
bend  it  fomewhat  towards  the  palm. 

Abductor  indicis  pedis.  An 
internal  interofleous  mufcle  of  the 
fore  , toe  which  arifes  tendinous 
and  flefhy  by  two  origins  from  the 
root  of  the  infide  of  the  metatarfai 
bone  of  the  fore  toe  ; from  the  out- 
fide  of  the  root  of  the  metatarfai  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  and  from  the  os  cu- 
neiforms internum , and  is  inferted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  infide  of  the  root  of 
the  firft  joint  of  the  fore  toe.  Its 
ufe  is  to  pull  the  fore  toe  inwards 
from  the  reft  of  the  fmall  toes. 

Abductor  longus  pollicisma- 
N us.  See  Extenfor  offs  metacarpi  pcl- 
lie  is  manus. 

Abductor  medii  digiti  pedisi 
An  internal  interoffeous  mufcle  of  the 
foot,  which  arifes  tendinous  and 
flefhy  from  the  infide  of  the  root  of 
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the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  middle  toe 
internally,  and  is  inferted,  tendinous, 
into  the  infide  of  the  root  of  the  firft; 
joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Its  ufe  is  to 
pull  the  middle  toe  inwards. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  ma- 
N us.  Hypothenat  minor  of  Window. 
Extenfor  lertii  internodii  minimi  digiti  of 
Douglas.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 
A mufcle  of  the  little  finger  fituated 
on  the  hand.  It  arifes  flefny  from 
the  pifiform  bone  and  from  that  part 
of  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare  next 
it,  and  io  inferted,  tendinous,  into 
the  inner  fide  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
firft  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  ufe 
is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the 
reft. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pe- 
dis. Parathenar  major  and  Metatar- 
feus  of  Window.  A mufcle  of  the 
little  toe,  which  arifes  tendinous  and 
flethy  from  the  femicircular  edge  of  a 
cavity  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
from  the  reft  of  the  metatarfal  bone 
of  the  little  toe,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  little 
toe  externally.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the 
little  toe  and  its  metatarfal  bone 
downwards,  and  to  draw  the  little  toe 
from  the  reft. 

Abductor  oculi.  See  Retfus 
txfernus  oculi. 

Abductor  pollicis  manus.  Ab- 
duBor,  Thenar  Riolani  of  Douglas.  A 
mufcle  of  the  thumb,  fituated  on  the 
hand.  It  arifes  by  a broad  tendinous 
and  deftly  beginning  from  the.  liga- 
mentum carpi  annulare , and  from  the 
os  trapezium,  and  is  inferted,  tendi- 
nous, into  the  outer  fide  of  the  root 
of  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its 
life  is  to  draw  the  thumb  from  the 
fingers.  Albinus  names  the  inner 
portion  of  this  mufcle,  abduBor  brevis 
alter. 

Abductor  pollicis  pe dis.  The- 
nar of  Window.  A mufcle  of  the 
great  toe  fituated  on  the  foot.  It 
arifes  dediy  from  the  infide  of  the 
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root  of  the  protuberance  of  the  og 
calcis,  where  it  forms  the  heel,  and 
tendinous  from  the  fame  bone  where 
it  joins  the  os  navicular e ; and  is  in- 
ferted, tendinous,  into  the  internal 
fefamoid  bone  and  root  of  the  firft: 
joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  ufe  is  to 
pull  the  great  toe  from  the  reft. 

Abductor  tertii  digiti  pe- 
dis. An  interoffeous  mufcle  of  the 
foot  that  arifes  tendinous  and  deftiy 
from  the  infide  and  inferior  part  of 
the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the 
third  toe ; and  is  inferted,  tendinous* 
into  the  infide  of  the  root  of  the  firft 
joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  ufe  is  to 
pull  the  third  toe  inwards. 

Abelmoschus,  ( Abelmofchus,  i. 
m.).  Granum  mofchi.  Mgyptia  mofcha- 
ta.  Bamia  mofchata.  Mutk  mallow 
feed.  The  feeds  of  a plant  called 
Hibifcus  abelmofchus  by  Linnasus. 
They  poffefs  a dightidi  aromatic  bit- 
ter tafte,  and  are  called  mutk  feeds 
from  their  fmell  refembling  very  much 
that  of  mutk.  By  the  Arabians  they 
are  efteemed  as  a cordial,  and  are 
mixed  with  their  coffee,  to  which  they 
impart  their  fragrance.  In  this  coun- 
try they  are  ufed  by  the  perfumers. 

Abies,  (Abies,  etis,  f.)  The  fir. 
The  various  fpecies  of  fir  employed 
medicinally  are,  the  pinus  picea  L.  the 
yellow-leaved  or  filver  fir;  th z pinus 
abies  L . the  common  or  red  fir;  the 
pinus  balfamea  L.  the  Virginia  or  Ca- 
nada fir  ; and  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir, 
called  balfamea.'  The  virtues  of  all 
thefe  are  fimilar  to  thofe  given  under 
the  head  of  turpentines.  See  Tur- 
pentinesy Balfamum  Gileadenfe , Cana - 
denfe,  &c. 

Abies  Canadensis.  See  Balfa - 
mum  Canadenfe . 

Ablactatio,  ( AblaBatio,  onis,  f. 
from  ah,  from,  and  tac,  milk).  Ab- 
ladftation,  or  the  weaning  of  a child 
from  the  breaft. 

Abluents,  ( Abluentia,  fc.  medico. • 
menta,  from  abluo , to  wafh  away). 
Abjlergents . Medicines  which  were 
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formerly  fuppofed  to  purify  or  clean  fe 
the  blo'dd. 

A b o rt i on,  ( AlortiOy  o fits , f.  from 
aborior , to  be  fteril).  Amblofs.  A 
mifcarriage,  of  the  expulfton  of  the 
foetus  from  the  uterus  before  the  fe- 
venth  month,  after  which  it  is  called 
premature  labour. 

Abortives,  ( Abortiva , fc.  medica- 
msnta , from  aborior , to  be  fteril). 
Amblotics.  Medicines  capable  of  oc- 
caftoning  an  abortion  or  mifearriage 
in  pregnant  women.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally believed,  thatthe  medicines  which 
produce  a mifearriage,  efFedt  it  by  their 
violent  adfcion  on  the  fyfttm,  and  not  by 
any  fpecific  adtion  on  the  womb. 

Abrasion,  (Ahrafo,  onisf  f.  from 
ahradoy  to  tear  off).  This  word  is 
generally  employed  to  fignify  the  de- 
ltrudion  of  the  natural  mucus  of  any 
part,  as  the  ilornach,  inteftines,  uri- 
nary, bladder,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied 
to  any  part  (lightly  worn  away  by  at- 
trition, as  the  lkin,  &c. 

Abrotanum,  ( Abrotanum , i.  u. 
xvory  from  a , neg.  and 
mortal,  becaufe  it  never  decays  ; or 
from  iQyoc9  foft,  and  totoc  extenfion, 
from  the  delicacy  of  its  texture). 
Abrotanum  mas.  Common  fouthern- 
wood.  Artemifia  abrotanum  of  Lin- 
naeus. Artemijia  fruticofa , foliis  fepa- 
ceis  ramq/ijjims.  Clafs.  Syngenefia.  Or- 
der. Polygamia  fupcrf.ua.  A plant 
poftefied  of  a ftrong  and,  to  molt  peo- 
ple, an  agreeable  fmell ; a pungent, 
bitter,  and  fomewbat  naufeous  tafle. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  ftimulate  the  whole 
fyftem,  but  more  particularly  the  ute- 
rus. It  is  very  rarely  ufed  unlefs  by 
wav  of  fomentation,  with  which  in- 
tention  the  leaves  are  directed  by  the 
ILondon  college  in  the  decoftum  pro 
foment  o. 

Abrotanum  femina.  Santolina . 
Common  lavender  cotton.  This  plant, 
Santolina  chamce-cyparijfus ; pedunculis 
vnifortSy  foliis  quadrifariam  dentatis 
of  Linnssus,  poffeffes  antihyfterical, 
antihelmmtic, and  deobflrucnt  virtues; 
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and  may  be  employed  in  all  cafes  as  a 
fubftitute  for  the  abrotanum  of  pur 
pharmacopoeias. 

Ab  rotanum  mas.  See  Abrota- 
num. ( 

Abscess,  (z ilfceffus , us , m.  from 
absy  and  cedot  to  retire).  The  words 
a.'nocrer^cr.y  apofteme,  and  <xtto  xylene, 
impoftumation  ; frequently  ufed  by 
Hippocrates,  are  translated  by  Celfus 
abfcejfns , and  fometimes  vomica.  Hence 
the  word  abfeefs  is  generally  ufed  by 
modern  authors  to  fignify  a fuppu ra- 
ted phlegmon  or  inflammatory  tu- 
mour. Thefe  words  feem  originally, 
by  their  derivation,  to  import  any 
fort  of  exclufion  of  morbific  matter: 
a.O^TU(jLscf  and  cttpicrTr.i/ji  fignifying  to  re- 
cede or  retire.  Accordingly  they  are 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs  any 
critical  removal  of  offending  humours 
from  the  vital  parts,  either  to  fome  of 
the  emundlories,  for  an  immediate 
difeharge,  as  the  glands  of  the  intef- 
tines, kidneys,  or  fkin,  whence  they 
are  eliminated  by  plentiful  (tools,  urine, 
or  fweat ; or  to  fomc  part  where  they 
find  an  eafy  egrefs  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-veflel,  as  the  uterus  or  nofe  : or 
to  fome  mufcular  part  or  gland, 
whence  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily  ex- 
pelled, and  therefore  ftagnate  and 
fuppurate,  and  at  lad  are  feparated  in 
the  form  of  pus  or  matter.  Some- 
times Hippocrates  means  by  thefe 
words,  the  tranfmutation  of  one  dif- 
eafe  into  another,  as  a quinfey  into  a 
peripneumony,  or  of  a continued  fe- 
ver into  a quartan,  &c.  And  fome- 
times, the  definition  of  a part  of  the 
morbific  matter  of  a diftemper  fixing 
upon  it.  Hippocrates  alfo  ufes  the 
word  dtrooTutru,  to  exprefs  the  frac- 
ture, or  exfoliation  of  a bone,  when 
the  parts  of  it  which  were  contigu- 
ous in  a (late  of  health,  recede  from 
each  other.  Paulus  iEgineta  feem* 
to  liave  limited  the  lignification  of 
abfeefs  to  fuppuration,  by  defining 
a.7ro?Tr)[jt.cc,  abfeefs , a corruption  of  the 
fte (by  parts,  mufcles,  veins,  and  ar* 
terics. 
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Ab  sinthium,  ( Alfintbium , i.  n. 
from  cr.?  neg.  and  dndk?,  plea- 
fant.  Several  plants  are  diftingutfhed 
by  this  name  from  the  difagreeablenefs 
of  thei-r  tafte).  Wormwood. 

Absinthium  maritime1  m.  Sea 
wormwood.  Arteinifa  maritima  of 
Linnaeus.  Artem'ifia  folds  multipartitis 
tomentofis,  racemis  cernuis , jlojculis  fe- 
mineis  terms.  Clafs.  Syngenefa.  Or- 
der. Palygamia  fuperjlua.  A plant 
which  grows  plentifully  about  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  in  fait  marfhes.  Its  tafte 
and  fmell  are  confiderably  lefs  unplea- 
fant  than  thofe  of  common  worm- 
wood ; hence  it  is  preferred  to  that 
plant  when  too  offenfive  to  the  fto- 
mach.  A conferve  of  the  tops,  con- 
ferva abfinthii  marithni,  is  directed  by 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Absinthium  ponticum.  See 
Abfynthium  vulgare. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Com- 
mon wormwood.  Abfynthium  ponti- 
cum . Abfynthium  romanum.  Artcmi- 
jia  abjinlhium  of  Linnaeus.  Artem'ifia 
foliis  compofitis  multifdis,  jlonbus  jitb- 
globofis  pendulis  ; rcceptaculo  villofo. 
Clafs.  Syngenejia.  Order.  Poly  ga- 
rni a fuperjlua.  A plant,  a native  of 

Britain,  pofiefled  of  a ftrong,  difa- 
greeabie  fmell,  and  of  fo  intenfely 
naufeous  and  bitter  a tafte,  as  to  he 
proverbial.  It  is  a good  tonic  and 
ftomachic,  and  is  given  by  niany  as 
an  anthelmintic.  Externally  it  is  ufed 
as  an  antifeptic,  in  fomentations. 
There  is  a tindture  of  the  flowers  or- 
dered by  the  Edin.  Pharm.  but  the 
mod  agreeable  way  of  adminiftering 
this  remedy  is  ill  pills  made  of  the 
extradt.  , 

Absorbent  vessels.  Vafa  al- 
forbentia.  A fyftem  of  fmall,  deli- 
cate, tranfparent  veftels,  that  abforb 
and  convey  a fluid  to  the  thoracic  duel, 
which  is  their  trunk  or  termination. 
They  are  divided  into  ladteals  and 
lymphatics.  See  Laftcah  and  Lym- 
phatics. 
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Absorbents,-  ( Abforb enti a , fc . me- 
dicamenta , from  abforleo , to  fuck  up). 
Medicines  are  fo  termtd,  which  have 
no  acrimony  in  themfelves,  and  deftroy 
acidities  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; 
filch  are  calcined  magntfta,  prepared 
chalk,  oyfter-fhells,  crab's  claws,  See. 

Absorption,  ( Abforptio , on  is,  f. 
from  abforbeo , to  fuck  up).  A func- 
tion in  an  animated  body  arranged  by 
phyfiologifts  under  the  head  of  natu- 
ral actions.  It  fignifies  the  taking  up 
of  fubftances  applied  to  the  moutjbs 
of  abforbing  veftels:  thus  the  nutri- 
tious part  of  the  food  is  abforbed  from 
the  inteftinal  canal  by  the  ladteals ; 
thus  mercury  is  taken  into  the  fyftem 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  fkin,  &c. 
The  principle  by  which  this  function 
takes  place  is  a power  inherent  in  the 
mouths  of  the  abforbents,  a visinfta9 
dependant  on  the  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity of  their  internal  membrane  by 
which  they  contract  and  propel  their 
contents  forwards. 

Abstergents,  ,( Abflergentia , fc ?- 
licet  medicamenta  • from  abjlergo , to 
cleanfe  away).  ; Lotions,  or  any  ap- 
plication that  cleanfes  or  clears  away 
fqulnefs.  The  term  is  feldom  em- 
ployed by  modern  writers. 

Abstraction,  <( Akjlradio,  onis , 
f.  from  abjlraho).  A term  employed 
by  chymifts  in  the  proeefs  of  humid 
dift illation,  to  fignify  that  the  fluid  bo- 
dy is  again  drawn  off  from  the  folia, 
which  it  had  difiolved. 

Acacia  Germ anica.  ^ Acacia , 
a,  f.  oLKa-do.  j from  to  fharp  n). 

Acacia  noflras.  Succus  pruni  fylvcjlris. 
The  ipipiflated  juice  of  the  floe,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Prunus  fpinofaoi  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  now  fallen  into  difufe. 

Acacia  nostras.  See  Acacia 
Germanic  a.  . i 

Acacia  vera.  Succus  acacia  ve- 
rse. The  exprefted  juice  of  the  im- 
mature fruit  of  the  mimofa  mlotica  of 
Linngeus,  It  pofleflep  ajlringent  vir- 
tues, and  was  formerly  efteemed  in 


dyfenteries  and  relaxations  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

Acanthus,  ( Acanthus , i,  m. 
axowT 0or,  from  a thorn ; fo 

named  from  its  rough  and  prickly 
fnrface).  Branaa  urfiyj.  The  herb 
bears-breach,  or  brank  urfine.  The 
leaves  and  root  of  the  Acanthus  mollis 
foil  is  Jinuatis  inermibus  of  Linnseus 
abound  with  a mucilage,  which  is  rea- 
dily extracted  by  boiling  or  infution. 
The  roots  are  the  moft  mucilaginous. 
Where  this  plant  is  common  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  famepurpofes  to  which 
althaea  and  other  vegetables  pofiefiing 
iimilar  qualities  are  applied  among  us. 
It  is  fallen  into  difufe. 

Acanthus  mollis.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  for  the  Acanthus . See 
Acanthus . 

Accelerator  urTn^e,  ( Accele- 
rator, orisyfc.  mufculus,  from  accelero , 
to  haften).  Ejaculator  feminis.  Bul- 
lo-cavertiofus  of  Window.  A mufcle 
of  the  penis.  It  arifes  fleftiy  from 
the  fphinller  ani  and  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra , and  tendinous  from 
the  crus , near  as  far  forwards  as  the 
beginning  of  the  corpus  cavernofum  pe- 
nis ; the  inferior  fibres  run  more  tranf- 
verfely,  and  the  fuperior  defcend  in 
an  oblique  diredfion.  It  is  inierted 
into  a line  in  the  middle  of  the  bul- 
bous part  of  the  urethra,  where  each 
joins  with  its  fellow;  by  which  the 
bulb  is  completely  clofed.  The  ufe 
©f  thefe  mufcles  is  to  drive  the  urine 
or  femen  forward,  and  by  grafping  the 
bulbous  part  of  the  urethra , to  pufil 
the  blood  towards  its  corpus  cavernofum , 
and  the  glands  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tended. 

Accession,  ( Accejfo,  onis , f.  from 
a ccedoy  to  approach).  The  approach 
or  commencement  of  a difeafe.  A 
term  moftly  applied  to  a fever  which  has 
paroxyfms  or  exacerbations  ; thus  the 
acceffion  of  fever,  means  the  com- 
mencement or  approach  of  the  pyvex- 
ial  period. 
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Accessorii  of  Willis,  (Acccf- 
forii,  fc.  nervi,  from  accedo  to  ap- 
proach, fo  called  from  the  courfe  they 
take).  The  name  given  by  Willis  to 
two  nerves  which  afctnd,  one  on  each 
fide  from  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cervical  pairs  of  nerves,  through  the 
great  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  pafs  out  again  from  the  cranium 
through  the  foramina  lacera,  with  the 
par  vagum,  to  be  diftributed  on  the 
trapezius  mufcle. 

Acefhalus,  ( Acephalus,  i.  m.;  ««£- 
(pal c;,  from  a,  priv.  a head).  A 

term  applied  to  mon  liters  born  without 
heads. 

Acerb,  ( Acerbus ).  A fpecies  of 
taile  which  confifts  in  a degree  of  aci- 
dity with  an  addition  of  roughnefs; 
properties  common  to  many  immature 
fruits. 

Acetabulum,  [Acetabulum,  t,  n. 
from  acetum , vinegar ; fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  refembles  the  acetabulum , or 
old  faucer,  in  which  vinegar  was  held 
for  the  ufe  of  the  table).  The  cavi- 
ty of  the  os  innorninatum  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  See 
os  innorninatum . 

Ac  et  aria,  ( Acetaria , drum,  pi. 
n.  from  acetum,  vinegar:  becaufe 

they  are  moftly  made  with  vinegar). 
Sallads. 

Acetated  vegetable  alkali. 
See  Kali  acetatum. 

Acetated  volatile  alkali. 
See  Aqua  ammonia  acetata . 

Acetates,  [Acetas,alis,  m.)  Salts 
are  fo  called  in  the  new  fcientific  chermT 
cal  nomenclature,  which  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  acetic  acid,  or  radi- 
cal vinegar,  with  different  bafes. 
None  of  thefe  have  yet  been  introdu- 
ced into  the  practice  of  phyfic  or 
furgery. 

Acetic  acid.  Acidum  aceticum . 
This  preparation  of  vinegar  is  call- 
ed acidum  acetofum  in  the  London 
pharmacopeia,  but  acidum  aceticum 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature* 
It  ifc  much  efteemed  to  fmell  at  in 


faintinp  s,  in  the  crowded  courts  of  they  undergo  the  acid  fermentation,  fee 


juftice,  and  the  offenfive  wards  of 
hofpitals.  It  may  alfo  be  given  with 
advantage  in  putrid  difeafes  in  combi- 
nation with  camphire. 

Acetites,  { Acetis,  itis9  m).  The 
new  chemical  nomenclature  gives  this 
term  to  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  acetous  acid,  or  diftilled  vinegar, 
with  different  bales.  Thofe  at  preJcnt 
ufed  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  are  the 
acetis  amm< niaca  liquidus , fee  aqua  am- 
monia acetcia ; the  acetis  hydrargyria 
fee,  hydrargyrus  acetatus  ; the  acetis  po- 
tajja , fee  kali  acetatum  ; and  the  acetis 
plumbi,  fee  ccrujfa  acctata  and  aqua  li- 
thargyri  acetata. 

Acetosa,  ( Acctofa , a , f.).  Com- 
mon forrel.  Rumex  acetofa  of  Lin- 
n seus.  Rumex  for  thus  dioicis , folds 
oblongis  fagitatis.  Clafs.  Hexandria . 
Order.  Trigynia.  A common  plant 
in  meadows  and  paflures.  Its  leaves 
have  a fharp  and  pleafant  acid  tafte. 
They  are  ufed  in  many  places  as  food, 
and  are  found  to  be  of  important  ad- 
vantage where  a refrigerant  and  anti- 
fcorbutic  regimen  is  required.  They 
are,  ^Ifo,  of  infinite  fervice  to  foul 
ulcers,  applied  in  the  form  of  poultice. 
Acetosella.  See  Lujula. 

Ac  ftous  acid.  Acidum  acetofum. 
Diftilled  vinegar.  This  preparation 
of  vinegar  is  called  acetum  difillatum 
by  the  London  college,  and  acidum 
acetofum  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature. It  is  chiefly  employed  in 
pharmacy  in  the  clafs  of  falts  termed 
acetites , fee  acetites ; and  is  of  great 
fervice  in  the  pradice  of  furgery  as  a 
difeutient  in  inflammatory  affedions. 
For  its  virtues  fee  acetum. 

Acetous  fermentation.  See 
Fermentation. 

Acetum,  [Acetum,  i,  n.  vinegar; 
from  acer , four).  A four  liquor  ob- 
tained from  many  vegetable  fubftances 
diftolved  in  boiling  water,  and  from 
fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors,  by 
expofing  them  to  heat  and  contad 
with  air ; under  which  circumftances 


fermentation , and  afford  the  liquor  call- 
ed vinegar.  It  is  much  ufed  to  fea- 
fon  food,  and  is  highly  efteemed  as  an 
antifcptic,  refrigerant,  and  antifeor- 
butic.  Applied  externally  to  inflam- 
mations, it  is  a very  powerful  refol- 
vent.  Diftilled  with  a gentle  fire,  in 
glafs  veffels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall 
free  from  empyreuma,  it  affords  the 
acetum  difillatum  of  the  Pharmaco- 
peias, whofe  combinations  are  of  great 
ufe  in  the  healing  art.  See  acetites. 

Acetum  aromaticum.  This 
preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopeia is  an  elegant  improvement 
of  what  has  been  long  known  under 
the  name  of  thieves  vinegar.  Its  vir- 
tues are  antifeptic,  and  it  is  an  ufeful 
compofition  to  fmell  at  in  crowded 
courts  of  juftice,  hofpitals,  &c. 

Acetum  distillatum.  See^o?- 
tum. 

Acetum  scill.®.  Acetum  fcilli - 

litcum.'  Vinegar  of  fquills.  This  pre- 
paration of  fquills  is  employed  as  an 
attenuant,  expedorant,  and  diuretic. 

Achillea  ageratum,  (&x ‘AXek*, 
from  Achilles , who  is  faid  to  have 
cured  Telephus  with  it).  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  for  the  Ageratum  of  the 
pharmacopeias.  See  Ageratum. 

ACHlLtEA  FOL1IS  P1NNAT1S.  See 
Gent  pi  verum. 

Achillea  millefolium.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  millefolium  of 
the  pharmacopeias.  See  Millefolium . 

Achillea  ptarmica.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  for  the  ptarmica  of  the 
pharmacopeias.  See  Ptarmica. 

Achillis  ten  do,  ( Fendo  Achillls ; 
fo  called  becaufe  as  fable  reports  The- 
tis, the  mother  of  Achilles,  held  him 
by  that  part  when  (he  dipped  him  in 
the  river  Styx,  to  make  him  invulne- 
rable. Homer  deferibes  this  tendon  ; 
and  fome  writers  fuppole  it  was  thus 
named  by  the  ancients,  from  their  cuf- 
tom  of  calling  every  thing  thus,  that 
had  any  extraordinary  ftrength  or  yii- 
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tue.  Others  fay  it  is  thus  named  from 
its  a6lion  in  conducing  to  fwiftnefs  of 
pace,  the  term  importing  fo  much). 
The  ftrong  tendon  of  the  gaflrocne- 
fnlus  and  foleus  mufcles,  which  is  in  fel  t- 
ed into  the  heel.  See  Gajlrocnemius 
and  Sole  us. 

Achmella.  The  herb  and  feeds 
of  this  plant,  Spllanthus  qchmella  of 
Linnaeus ; Spllanthus  folds  avails,  fcr- 
ratts , caule  erefto , floribus  radiatis , are 
employed  in  cafes  of  calculus  of  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  bladder.  It  is 
extremely  bitter  and  balfarnic,  and  is 
given  in  the  form  of  infulion. 

Achor.es,  {A chores , um , pi.  m. 
from  ayuigy  quaji  ctyu?,  frond  otyjy.y 
bran  ; from  the  branny  fcales  thrown 
off).  A difeafe  which  attacks  the' 
hairy  fcalp  of  the  head,  for  the  molt 
part  of  young  children,  forming  foft 
and  fcaly  eruptions. 

Acid,  (Acidum,  l . n.).  Acids  are 
defined  by  modern  chemiftsto  be  falts 
of  a four  talle,  changing  the  blue 
colour  of  various  vegetable  pigments 
to  a red.  The  .word  four , which  is 
ufually  employed  to  denote  the  fimple 
imprefiion,  or  lively  and  fharp  fenfa- 
tion  produced  on  the  tongue  by  cer- 
tain bodies,  may  be  regarded  as  fyno- 
nimous  to  the  word  acid.  The  only 
difference  which  can  be  eftabliffied  be- 
tween them  is,  that  the  one  denotes  a 
weak  fenfation,  whereas  the  other 
comprehends  all  the  degrees  of  force 
from  the  lead:  perceptible  to  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  cauftic  ity  : thus  we  fay 
that  verjuice,  goofeberries,  or  lemons, 
are  four;  but  we  ufe  the  word  acid  to 
cxprefs  theimprefSon  which  the  nitric, 
fulphuric,  or  muriatic  acids  make  upon 
the  tongue.  The  vegetable  pigments 
ufually  employed  to  afcertnin  the  pre- 
fence of  acids  are  tincture  of  turnfole 
or  litmus,  and  fyrup  of  violets.  Ma- 
ny acids  effervefce  with  alkalis,  but 
this  property  is  not  general.  Acids 
readily  combine  with  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metals,  and  form  neutral  faits. 
The  charadferiftics,  therefore,  of  an 
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acid,  are,  i.  A peculiar  tafte  termed 
acid.  2.  Its  changing  blue  vegetable 
juices  red.  3.  Combining  with  alka- 
lis, earths,  and  metals.  Acids,  ac- 
cording to  the  kingdom  of  nature  in 
which  they  are  found,  are  divided 
into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 
The  mineral  acids  as  yet  known,  are 
the  fulphuric  or  vitriolic,  the  nitric, 
muriatic,  carbonic,  horacic,  fluoric, 
fuccinic,  arfenic,  molybdic,  tungftic, 
and  chromic.  The  vegetable  acids 
are,  the  acetic,  oxalic,  tartareous, 
pyrotartareous,  gallic,  citric,  mallic, 
benzoic,  pyroligneous,  the  fuccinic,  - 
pyromucous,  camphoric,  and  cortic. 
Of  the  animal  acids  there  are  eight, 
viz.  the  phofphoric,  ladtic,  facclio- 
ladtic,  formic,  febacic,  pruffic,  bom- 
bic,  and  lithic.  Experiment  proves 
that  every  acid  con  flits  of  a peculiar 
body  combined  with  the  bails  of  oxy- 
gen gaz : hence  the  origin  of  the 
word  oxygen,  which  fignifies  the  ge- 
neration of  acid,  it  being  regarded  as 
the  acidifying  bans  or  principle  of 
acidity.  The  bodies  which  form  the 
other  conftituents  of  acids,  are  termed 
hafes , or  radicals  of  acids,  and  are  re- 
garded as  the  acidifiable  bafes:  thu3 
the  principles  of  phofphoric  acid  are 
pheffphorus  and  oxygen';  thofe  of  car- 
bonic acid,  radical  carbon  and  oxygen. 
If  an  acid  balls  be  perfectly  faturated 
with  oxygen,  the  acid,  thus  produ- 
ced, is  faid  to  be  perfect ; but  it  the 
bafis  predominate,  the  acid  is  confi- 
dered  as  imperfect,  Modern  chemifts 
^iftinguifli  the  former  in  Latin  by  the 
fyllables  icum,  in  Englilh  ic,  and  the 
latter,in  Latin  by  ofum,  and  in  Englilh 
by  ous : thus  the  perfedt  acid  of  nitre 
is  called  acidum  nitricum , or  nitric  acid  ; 
the  imperfedt  acid  of  nitre,  acidum 
nitrofynty  or  nitrous  acid.  There  are 
fome  cafes  where  an  acid  is  capable  of 
combining  with  an  excefs  of  oxygen, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  faid  to  be  oxygena- 
ted ; and  fometimes  fuper -oxygenated . 
If  the  acidifiable  bafis  be  combined 
with  oxygen,  yet  without  Ihowing 
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any  of  the  properties  of  an  acid,  the 
produce  is  then  called  an  oxyd  or  ox- 
yde  : thus  iron  expofed  to  the  air  or 
water  attracts  the  oxygen,  and  an 
oxyd  of  iron,  the  ruft,  is  formed. 
The  various  acids  employed  medici- 
nally are,  the  acetic,  acetous,  ben- 
. zoic,  carbonic,  citric,  muriatic,  ni- 
tric, nitrous,  and  fulphuric. 

Acid  aerial.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acidulous  waters.  'Mineral 
waters,  which  contain  fo  great  a quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gaz,  as  to  ren- 
der them  acidulous,  or  gently  pun- 
gent to  the  tafte. 

Acids,  animal.  Thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  animals.  See  Acid. 

Acids,  dulcified.  Thefe  are 
now  called  Others.  See  JEther . 

Acids,  imperfect.  Thofe  acids 
are  fo  called  in  the  fcientific  chemical 
nomenclature,  which  are  not  fully  fa- 
turated  witli  oxygen.  Their  names 
are  ended  in  Latin  by  ofum , and  in 
Englifh  by  cus  : e.  g.  acidum  nit r ofum , 
or  nitrous  acid. 

Acids,  mineral.  Thofe  acids 
which  are  found  to  exift  in  minerals, 
as  t he  fulphuric,  in  fulphur  ; the  nitric , 
in  nitre,  &c.  See  Acid. 

Acids,  perfect  An  acid  is 
termed  a perfect  acid,  in  the  fcientific 
chemical  nomenclature,  when  it  is 
completely  faturated  with  oxygen. 
Their  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by 
icum , and  in  Englifh  by  ic  : e.,g.  aci- 
dum  nitricum , or  nitric  acid. 

Acids,  vegetable.  Thofe  which 
are  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
as  the  citric,  mallic,  acetic,  &c.  See 
Acid. 

Acidum  aceticum.  See  Acetic 
acid. 

Acidum  acetosum.  See  Acetous 
acid. 

Acidum  benzoicum.  See  Flores 
benzoes. 

Acidum  carbonicum.  See  Car- 
bonic acid. 

Acidum  citricum.  See  Citric 
acid. 
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Acidum  muriatic  um.  Spirit  us 
falls  marini  Glauberi.  Muriatic  acid. 
Marine  acid.  Spirit  of  fait.  Muriatic 
acid  is  much  eltecmfd  as  an  antifeptic  ; 
and  therefore  given  with  bark,-  &c. 
in  putrid  tending  difeafts  it,  how- 
ever, moftly  proves  purgative.  A ce- 
lebrated phyliciaa  on  tiie  continent, 
whole  fuccefs  in  curing  typhoid  fevers 
was  unrivalled,  lately  publifhed  his 
method  of  cure,  in  confequence  of  a 
handlome  annuity  from  the  king  of 
Pruflia ; which  confifted  in  giving 
very  large  dofes  of  this  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum.  Nitric  acid. 
This  acid  has  lately  been  extolled  as 
an  antifyphilitic.  it  may  be  given 
with  advantage  in  mixed  cafes  of  fy- 
philis  and  rheumatifin  ; as  an  antifep- 
tic  it  hands  fir  ft  in  the  catalogue.  ln- 
fufion  of  rofes  made  with  it  in  the 
place  of  vitriolic  acid  is.  a valuable 
medicine*  See  Nitric  acid. 

Acidum  nitrosum.  Spiritus  nitre 
fumans.  The  nitrous  acid  pofieffes . 
the  fame  properties  as  the  nitric,  but 
in  a much  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  sulphuricum.  See  Aci- 
dum  vitriolicum. 

Acidum  nitr5sum  dilutum. 
Aqua  fortis.  Diluted  nitrous  acid 
poffefies  the  fame  properties  as  the 
nitrous  acid,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  vitrioli  aromaticum. 
Elixir  vitrioli  acidum.  A ftimulant  and 
ftomachicpreparationofthe  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  for  which  the  London 
college  has  iubftituted  the  acidum  vi- 
triolicum dilutum. 

Acidum  vitriolicum.  Vitriolic 
acid  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  termed 
acidum  falphuricum  in  the  new  chemi- 
cal nomenclature.  It  is  highly  efteem- 
ed  as  an  antifeptic  and  antiphlogiftic  ; 
and  is  therefore  exhibited  in  fynochiu r, 
cynanche,  fcrophula , &c.  See  Sulphu- 
ric acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  • 
The  virtues  of  this  preparation  are 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  acidum  vitri- 
olicum, only  in  a much  inferior  degree. 


Acini  biliosj,  ( Acinus , i,  m.  a 
grape  ft  one;  fo  called  from  their  fup- 
pofed  refemblance).  The  fmall  glan- 
diform bodies  of  the  liver  which  fepa- 
rate  the  bile  from  the  blood  were  for- 
merly fo  called  : they  are  now,  how- 
ever, more  properly  called  penicilli . 
See  Liver. 

Acini  form  tunic,  ( Tunica  aei- 
mformis  ; from  acinus,  a grape,  and 
forma , refemblance).  The  uvea  is  fo 
termed  by  fomt  writers.  See  Uvea. 

Acme,  ( Acme , es , f.  ctxf/.r,  from 
not,  and  xw<u  , to  be  weary).  A 
term  applied  by  phyficians  to  that  pe- 
riod or  ftate  of  a difeafe  in  which  it 
is  at  its  height.  The  antients  diftin- 
guifhed  diieafes  into  four  ftages  ; I. 
ft  he  arche , the  beginning  or  full  at- 
tack. 2.  Anabafis , the  growth.  3. 
The  acme , the  height.  4.  Par  acne, 
or  the  decline  of  the  difeafe. 

AconTtum,  ( Aconitum,  i,  n.  from 
<xxov'no<;,  pulveris  expers , without  foil ; 

. becaufe  this  plant  grows  on  rocks  de- 
ftituteof  foil;.  Common  wolf’s  bane. 
Aconitum  napellus  of  Tinnasus.  Aco- 
nitumfoliorum  laciniis  linearibus  fuperne 
latioribus  line  a exaratis.  Clafs.  Poly- 
andria.  Order.  Trigynia.  This  plant 
is  a native  of  the  mountainous  and 
woody  parts  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland;  but  is  cultivated  for 
its  beauty  in  our  flewcr  gardens.  Eve- 
ry part  of  the  plant  is  ltrongly  poi- 
fonous.  The  extract,  or  infpiffated 
juice,  is  given  in  violent  rheumatic, 
fcrophulous,  and  venereal  affections. 
Its  virtues  are  fudorific,  diuretic,  and 
fubvertiginous.  It  fhould  be  given 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  gradually  and  cau- 
tioufly  increafed. 

Aconitum  antkora.  The  fy- 
ftematic  name  for  the  author  a of  the 
pharmacopeias.  See  Anthora. 

Aconitum  napellus.  The  fy- 
ftematic  name  for  the  aconitum  of  the 
-pharmacopeias.  See  Aconitum. 

Acor,  ( Acor , oris,  m.  from  acer, 
fharp  or  bitter).  Acidity.  This 
word  is  fometimes  employed  as  fyno- 


nimous  with  acid ; as  mineral  acor,  for 
mineral  acid. 

A cor  us  calAmus.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  for  the  calamus  a*  omaticus. 
See  Calamus  aromaticus. 

Acorus  palustris.  See  Gladi- 
olus luteus. 

Acorus  verus.  See  Calamus  aro+ 
viaticus.  ■ 

Acorus  vulgaris.  See  Gladi- 
olus luteus.  ' 

Acoustic  A,  (Acoujlica,  fc,  medi - 
camenta  ; oexova nxa,  from  axov-tv,  to 
hear).  Remedies  which  are  employed 
with  a view  to  reflore  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  when  wanting  or  diminifhed. 

Acracy,  ( Acrafia,  a,  f.  ; 

from  , priv.  and  ftrength). 

Debility,  or  impotency,  from  relax- 
ation or  a loft  tone  of  the  parts. 

Acre,  extreme).  The 

extremity  of  the  nofe.  , 1 

Acre  a,  ( extreme).  The 
extremities ; as  the  nofe,  arms,  legs, 
&c. 

Acrid,  ( Acris ),  A term  em- 

ployed in  medicine  to  exprefs  a tafte, 
the  charadleriftic  of  which  is  pun- 
gency joined  with  heat. 

Acrimony,  ( Acrimonia , a,  f.  from 
acris , acrid).  This  term  is  u fed  to  . 
exprefs  a quality  in  fubftances  by 
which  they  irritate,  corrode,  or  dif-  | 
folve  others.  It  has  been  fuppofed  i 
until  very  lat.  ly,  there  were  acid  and 
alkaline  acrimonies  in  the  blood,  which 
produced  certain  difeafes ; and  al- 
though the  humeral  pathology  is 
nearly  exploded,  the  term  venereal  ■ 
acrimony  and  fomc  others  are  Hill  and 
mull  be  retained. 

Acrom  p h a lion,  ( Acromphalion , i , 
n.  a.* a ; trom  &.>■.£(&-,  extreme, 
and  the  navel).  The  tip  of 

the  navel. 

Acroposthia,  [Acroprjlhia,  a,  f. 
ax.{07>(jc^^a., ; from  ux^oc,  extreme,  and 
TreerCh,  the  prsepuce).  The  extremity 
of  the  pros  puce,  or  that  part  cht  off 
in  circumcilion. 
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Acf.oteria,  (Acroteria,  a,  f.  ictxgv 
I i^.a;  from  extreme).  The  A 

extreme  parts,  as  the  hands,  feet,  ears, 
w*  jiofe,  & c.  . - . . 

Actual.  This  word  is  applied 
rf*  ! to  any  thing  endued  with  a property 
' or  virtue  which  ads  by  an  immediate 
wt  j power  inherent  in  it:  it  is  the  reverfe 
! of  potential ; thus,  a red-hot  iron  or 
J fire  is  called  an  actual  cautery,  in 
! contradillinction  from  caultics,  which 
'd  j are  called  potential  cauteries.  Boil- 
to  ing  water  is  actually  hot;  brandy, 
tyed  I producing  heat  in  the  body,  is  poten- 
: of  1 tially  hot,  though  of  itfelt  cold, 
ike.  | Acute  disease.  Morbus  acutus. 
w;  | A difeafe  which  is  attended  with  an 
;th).  ! increafed  velocity  df  the  blood,  ter- 
elax-  i minates  in  a few  days,  and  is  attended 
| with  danger.  It  is  oppofed  to  a chro- 
The  ! nic  difeale,  which  is  flow  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  not  fo  generally  dangerous. 
The  j Ac  u tenaculum,  ( Acutenac ulum y 
kgs,  ; if  n.)  Hei Iter  calls  the  portaiguille  by 
| this  name.  It  is  the  handle  for  a nee- 
em-  die,  to  make  it  penetrate  eafily  when 
talte,  j Hitching  a wound, 
pun*  Adams  apple.  See  Pomum 

\ Adami .. 

from  Adams  needle.  The  roots  of 

led  to  j this  plant.  Yucca  gloriofa  of  Linnaeus, 

»s  by  | are  thick  and  tuberous,  and  are  ufed 
irdif*  i by  the  Indians  inflead  of  bread  ; be- 
jpofed  ing  flrft  reduced  into  a coarfe  meal, 
id  and  This,  however,  is  only  in  times  of 
which  I fcarcity.  s 

nd  al-  Addeph  agiA,  ( Addephagia,  adT- 
j,  is  Qayiu ; from  a^v,  abundantly,  and 
•oereal  0^.  , to  eat).  Infatiability.  A vo- 
dl and  racious  appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

AdditameTNTum,  ( Addit amentum f 
it  n.).  A term  formerly  employed 
:trenie,  as  fynonimous  with  epiphyfis,  but  now 
e dp  of  only  applied  to  two  portions  of  the 
futures  of  the  Ikull.  See  Lambdoidal  j 
f.  and  Squamous  futures . 

J and  Additamentum  coli.  See  Ap- 
trinity  pendicula  caci  vermiformis . 
cttoff|  Adductor,  (Adductor,  oris,  m. 
from  ad  and  duco,  to  draw  to).  A 
name  given  to  feveral  mufcles,  whofe 

pfficc  is  to  bring  forwards  or  draw  to- 

k- 
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gether  thofe  parts  of  the  body  to 
which  they  are  annexed. 

Adductor  brevis  Femoris. 
AdduBor  femoris  fecundus  of  Douglas. 
Triceps fecundus  of  Win  flow.  A mufcle, 
whicn,  with  the  adduBor  longus  and 
magnus  femoris , forms  the  triceps  ad - 
duBor  femoris.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
poflerior  part  of  the  thigh,  ariflng, 
tendinous  from  the  os  pubis  near  its 
joining  with  the  oppofite  os  pubis  be- 
low, and  behind  the  adduBor  longus  fe- 
moris , and  is  inferted,  tendinous  and 
flefliy,  into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of 
the  linea  afpera,  from  a little  below  the 
trochanter  minor,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  infertion  of  the  adduBor  longus . 
For  its  ufe,  fee  2riceps  adduBor  fe- 
moris. 

Adductor  femoris  primus: 
See  AdduBor  longus  femoris. 

Adductor  fem5ris  secundus.  , 
See  AdduBor  brevis  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  terttus. 
See  AdduBor  Tnagnus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  quartus. 
See  AdduBor  magnus  femoris. 

Adductor  indicis  pedis.  An 
external  interofleous  mufcle  of  the 
fore-toe,  which  arifes,  tendinous  and 
flelhy,  by  two  origins,  from  the  root 
of  the  inflde  of  the  metatarfal  bone 
of  the’ fore-toe,  from  the  outflde  of 
the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of 
the  great-toe,  and  from  the  os  cunei- 
forme  internum.  It  is  inferted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  inflde  of  the  root  of 
the  flrft  joint  of  the  fore*toe.  Its 
ufe  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards  from 
the  reit  of  the  fmftll  toes. 

Adductor  longus  fem5ri$« 
AdduBor  femoris  primus  of  Douglas. 
Triceps  minus  of  Winflow,  A mufcle 
fltuated  on  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
thigh,  which,  with  the  adduBor  bre - 
•vis  and  magnus  femoris , forms  the  tri- 
ceps adduBor  femoris . It  arifes  by  a 
pretty  Itrong  roundifh  tendon,  from 
the  upper  and  interior  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  ligament  of  its  fynchon- 
drofls,  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  pec* 


tinalis.  Tt  is  inferted,  tendinous,  near 
the  middle  of  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  linea  afpera,  being  continued  for 
fome  way  down.  For  its  life,  fee 
Triceps  adduSor  femorls. 

.Adductor  magnus  femorts. 
Adductor ft  marts  tertius  of  Douglas,  and 
AdduSor  femorls  quartus  of  Douglas. 
Triceps  tertius  of  Window.  A mufcle 
fit nated  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  which,  with  the  adduSor  brevis 
and  longus  femorls , forms  the  'Triceps 
adduSor  femorls.  It  arifes  a little 
lower  down  than  the  AdduSor  brevis 
femorls , near  the  fymphyfisof  the  cfla 
pubis;  tendinous  and  flefhy,  from  the 
tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium  ; the 
fibres  run  outwards  and  downwards. 
It  is  inferted  into  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  linea  afpera,  into  a ridge 
above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris ; and,  by  a roundifh,  long 
tendon,  into  the  upper  part  of  that 
condyle,  a little  above  which,  the 
femoral  aftery  takes  a fpiral  turn  to- 
wards the  ham,  palling  between  this 
mufcle  and  the  bone.  For  its  ufe,  fee 

•is. 

I D I GIT  I PEDIS. 

An  external  interoiTeous  mufcle  of 
the  foot.  It  arifes,  tendinous  and 
fjelhv,  from  the  roots  of  the  metatar- 
fal bones  of  the  fecond  and  third  toes. 
It  is  inferted,  tendinous,  into  the 
outfide  of  the  root  of  the  firft  joint 
of  the  fecond-toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  puli 
the  fecond-toe  outwards. 

Adductor  metacarpi  mmSimi 
digiti  manus.  Metacarpus  of  Winf- 
low.  Flexor  primi  Internodli  minimi  di- 
giti  of  Douglas.  A mufcle  lituated 
on  the  hand,  which  arifes,  flefhy,  from 
the  thin  edge  of  the  os  unciforme,  and 
from  that  part  of  the  ligament  of  the 
wrift  next  it.  It  is  inferted,  tendi- 
nous, into  the  inner  lide  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  this  finger.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  and 
bring  the  metacarpal  bone  of  this 
fincrer  towards  the  reft. 

Adductor  ad  minimum  digi- 
tim.  See  AdduSor  pollicis  manus.  " 


Triceps  adductor  femot 
Adductor  medi 


Adductor  minimi  dtgiti  pe-  | 
dis.  An  internal  interoiTeous  mufcle 
of  the  foot.  It  arifes,  tendinous  and 
flelhy,  from  the  infide  of  the  root  of 
the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little-toe.  . 

It  is  inlerted,  tendinous,  into  the  in- 
fide of  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of 
the  little-toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull  the 
little-toe  inwards. 

Adductor  oculi.  See  ReSus 
internus  oculi. 

Adductor  pollicis.  See  Ad-  If., 
duel  or  pollicis  manus. 

Adductor  pollicis  manus  |,!3 
A-iduSor  pollicis.  AdduSor  ad  mini • | 
mum  digit um.  A mufcle  of  the  thumb  Ik 
lituated  on  the  hand,  which  arifes , 
flefhy,  from  almoft  the  whole  lengtf  j 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  fuftain  ; | 
the  middle-finger;  from  thence  it 
fibres  are  collected  together.  It  is  in  La 
ferted,  tendinous,  into  the  inner  par 
of  the  root  of  the  firft  bone  of  th 
thumb,  its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  thum1 
towards  the  fingers.  ■|>ifi 

Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  At, 
tithenar  of  Window.  A muiele  of  th 
great-toe,  lituated  on  the  foot : :l 
arifes,  by  a long  thin  tendon,  froi  , 
the  os  calcis,  from  the  os  cuboidef 
from  the  os  cuneiforme  externum,  an'  | c»i 
from  the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bori 
of  the  fecond-toe.  It  is  inferted  ii  j 
to  the  external  os  fefamoideum,  ar 
root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of  tl 
great-toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  bring  this  t< 
nearer  to  the  reft. 

Adductor  tertji  digiti  pedi 
An  external  interoiTeous  mufcle  of  t] 
foot,  that  arifes,  tendinous  and  flelh 
from  the  roots  of  the  metatarfal  bon 
of  the  third  and  little-toe.  It  is  ii 
ferted,  tendinous,  into  the  outfide  2 
the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  thir- 
toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  third-t! 
outward. 

I 

Aden,  (a^v,  a gland).  A glarl 

Adeniform,  ( Adeniformis  ; frej 
cdtw,  a gland,  and  forma , refemblancl 
Glandiform,  or  refembling  a glas. 

A term  fometimes  applied  to  ike  pr* 
iate  gland. 
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Adenography,  ( Adenographia , e, 

f.  oyz*#** » ^rom  a glan(3» 

and  ypatpcy  to  write).  A treatife  on 
the  glands. 

Adenology,  ( Adenologia , ee,  f , 
ahif&oyiri  from  otfaij  a gland,  and 
V,yor,  a difcourfe).  The  doctrine  of 
the  glands.  See  Glands. 

Adenous  abscess,  [Abfccfjus  ade- 
nofus ; from  *&»,  a gland).  A hard 
glandular  ablcefs,  which  fuppurates 
Jii  llovvly. 

A dei’s,  ( Adeps , Sj^/j,  m.  et  f.  fat), 
us  An  oily  fecretion  from  the  blood  into 
the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
See  Fat. 

A D h lesion,  (Adhafo,onis,  f. ; from 
edh&rco,  to  (lick  to).  The  growing 
together  of  parts. 

Adhesive  inflammation.  A 
term  lately  introduced  into  furgery,  to 
exprefs  that  fpecies  of  inflammation 
which  terminates  by  an  adhaefion  of 
the  inflamed  furfaces;  thus  the  pleura 
of  the  lungs,  when  inflamed,  unites 
to  that  of  the  ribs. 

Adianthum,  ( Adianthum , i,  n. 
t;:  ao.ai-ci ; from  a,  neg.  and  oatvu,  to 
grow  wet;  fo  called  becaufe  its  leaves 
re  not  eafily  made  wet).  Adianthum 
(ar  capillus  veneris.  Maiden  hair.  This 
bo:  plant,  Adianthum  capillus  veneris  ; fron - 
di:  dibus  dsccmpojitis , foliolis  alternis  pri- 
i mis  cuneiformibus  lobatis  pcdicillatis  of 
Linnaeus,  is  fomewhat  fweet  and  auf- 
tere  to  the  palate,  and  pofiefies  mu- 
cilaginous qualities.  A fyrup,%the 
fyrop  de  capillaire , is  prepared  from  it, 
0ftt!  which  is  much  efteemed  in  France. 
Adianthum  aureum.  The 
plant  which  is  thus  called  in  the  phar- 
macopeias, is  the  Polytricum  commune ; 
jjjJ  :aule  fmplici , anthera  parallelepipecla  : 
e dir  the  varictas  a.  of  P.  commune  of  Lin- 
aeus.  It  pofiefies,  in  an  inferior  de- 
igree,  adflringent  virtues;  and  was 
s ,.y formerly  given  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
..{jo  and  calculous  complaints. 

TCt  Adianthum  capillus  veneris. 
ja(  The  fy Hematic  name  for  the  Adian - 
1 pr4  '^um * h ee  Adianthum . 
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Adi apneustia,  ( Adiapnetifia , ee, 
f.  actiaTnevruxj  from  priV,  and  mv, 
to  peripire).  A diminution  or  ob- 
flru&ion  of  the  natural  perfpiration. 

Adipose  membrane,  ( Membrdna 
a dip  of  a,  from  adeps , fat).  The  fat 
collected  in  the  ceils  of  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Adi  p si  a,  {Adipfa,  ee,  f.  from  a, 
neg.  and  dY^,  third).  A want  of 
third.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
locales , and  order  dyforexia  of  Cullen's 
nofology.  It  is  always  fymptomatic 
of  fome  difeafe  of  the  fenforium. 

Adnata  tunica,  ( Adnata , from 
adnafcor , to  grow  to).  Albuginea  oculi. 
T unica  albugina  oculi . T h is  me mbrane 
is  modly  confounded  with  the  conjunc- 
tiva. It  is,  however,  thus  formed  ; 
five  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the 
eyes,  take  their  origin  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orbit,  and  the  fixlh  arifes 
from  the  edge  of  it;  they  are  all  in- 
ferred by  a tendinous  expanlion  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica  fclero- 
tica ; which  cxpanlion  gives  the  white- 
nefs  peculiar  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
eye.  It  lies  betwixt  the  fclerotica  and 
coniunftiva. 

Adopter.  Tubus  intermedius . A 
chemical  inftrument  ufed  to  combine 
retorts  to  the  cucurbits  or  matrafles 
in  didillation,  with  retorts  indead  of 
receivers. 

Ad  pondus  omnium.  The  weight 
of  the  whole.  Thefe  words  are  in- 
ferted  in  pharmaceutical  preparations 
or  preferiptions,  when  the  lad  ingre- 
dient ought  to  weigh  as  much  as  all 
the  others  put  together. 

Adstriction,( Adfridio, onis , f. ) 
Coftivenefs. 

Adstr  in  gents,  ( Adjlringentia y fc . 
medicamenta  ; from  ad,  and  fringe?, 
to  bind).  Afringents.  In  medicine 
are  thofe  fubdances,  which  pofiefs  a 
power  of  condenfmg  the  animal  fibre. 
To  the  tade  they  impart  a fenfe  of 
drynefs,  and  a remarkable  corruga- 
tion in  the  parts  on  which  they  imme- 
diately a£t.  They  are  adminidered 
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to  reftore  diminiffied  tonic  power, 
fecretions  morbidly  augmented,  as 
the  alvine  fecretions,  &c.  This  clafs 
of  me-dicincs  comprehends  four  orders  : 

I . Styptic  adjlringents , as  alumen , quer- 
cus , galla  ; which  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  aged,  thofe  exhaufted 
by ''long-continued  evacuations,  and 
thofe  whofe  difeafes  are  particularly 
urgent.  2.  Corrugating  adjlringents , 
as  roja,  quercus , gall  a ; which  fuit  the 
irritable  and  delicate.  3.  Indurating 
adjlringents , as  alhohol , tfrzV#  ; which 
are  applicable  for  every  conftitution. 
4.  Tonic  adjlringents , as  exercife,  cold, 
fri&ion,  &c.  which  are  beft  calcula- 
ted for  the  young  and  fanguineous. 
In  furgery,  adflringents  are  thofe  fub- 
flances  which  procure  a conftridtion 
of  the  orifices  of  ruptured  veffels  ; 
fuch  are,  cuprum , oleum  terehinthina , 
See. 

Adventitious.  Any  thing  that 
accidentally,  and  not  in  the  common 
courfe  of  natural  caufes,  happens  to 
make  a part  of  another  ; as  the  glands 
in  ltrumous  cafes  are  faid  to  be  adven- 
titious glands,  in  diftindtion  from  thofe 
which  are  naturally  produced.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  to  hereditary ; 
thus  gout  and  fcrophula  ate  fometimes 
hereditary,  and  very  often  adventi- 
tious, they  having  never  before  been 
known  in  the  family. 

Adynamia,  ( Adynamia , a , f.  a$wa- 
f/ta;  from  «,  priv.  and  ^ wa pow- 
er). A defedt  of  vital  power.  Jt  . 
conftitutes  the  fecond  order  of  the 
clafs  neurojes  of  Cullen’s  nofology ; 
and  comprehends,  fyncope , dyfpepfia , 
and  hypochondriacs. 

JjEdoia,  ( from  cucvc,  mo- 
defty  ; or  from  a,  neg.  and  g»3 V,  to  , 
fee  ; as  not  being  decent  to  the  fight). 
The  pudenda,  or  parts  of  generation. 

AE dqpsophia,  ( JEdopfophia,  a , f. 
ailhrl/otyicx.  j from  a loots',  pudenda , and 
•^oipeu,  to  break  wind).  A term  ufed 
by  Sauvages  and  Sugar , to  lignify  a 
flatus  from  the  bladder,  or  from  the 
womb,  making  its  efcape  through  the 
vagina. 


AEgt  LOPS,  ( AEgihpS,  opis.  f.  oayi. 
; from  a. utyot;,  a goat,  and 
an  eye  ; goat’s  eye : fo  called 
becaufe  goats  are  faid  to  be  very  fub- 
je&  to  this  difeafe).  Anchylops.  Ar 
ulcer  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eye. 

AEp.  fixus.  See  Carbonic  acid, 

AE rologia.  See  Abrologice. 

AErologice,  ( AErologice , es,  f 
cMPohoyixvi ; from  orm,  air,  and  Xoyoc 
a difeourfe).  Aerologia.  That  part  0 
medicine  which  treats  of  air,  explain 
its  properties  and  ufe  in  the  anima 
ceconomy,  and  its  efficacy  in  preferv 
ing  and  reftoring  health. 

AErophobi,  ( ALrophobi , argotpoGo  1 
from  otvg  and  £>o/3oc,  fear).  Accordinj 
to  Cadius  Aurelianus,  fome  phreneti 
patients  are  afraid  of  a lucid,  an 
others  of  an  obfeure  air ; and  thel 
he  calls  arophobi. 

Acrophobia,  ( JErophbbia , a,  1 
a^oipo^tcx.  ; from  urg,  air,  and  QoZ©  * 
fear).  A dread  of  air.  An  occ: 
fional  fymptom  of  phrenitis. 

AE  RUGO  PREPARATA,  (AbrUgi 
Inis,  f.).  Prepared  verdigris.  It 
much  efieemed  as  an  efcharotic,  wk 
which  intention  the  unguentum  ar 
ginis  is  formed.  Mixed  with  an  equ 
quantity  of  favine  powder,  it  deftro'^ 
venereal  wrarts.  In  the  new  chemic 
nomenclature,  prepared  verdigris 
termed  oxydum  cuprt  viride  per  acidu 
acetqfum. 

AEsculus  hippocastanum,(A 
cuius,  i,  f.  from  efca , food).  Ti  i 
fyflematic  name  for  the  Hippocajlanu 
See  Hippocajlanum. 

AEstuarium,  [ AEJluarium,  i,  n , . 

A (love  for  conveying  heat  to  all  pa 
of  the  body  at  once.  A kind  of  v 
pour  bath.  Ambro/e  Parey  calls  . 
inftrument  thus,  wdiich  he  deferib 
for  conveying  heat  to  any  particu  * 
part.  Palmarius  de  morbis  contagie 
gives  a contrivance  under  this  nai: 
for  fweating  the  whole  body. 

JEstus  volaticus.  Sudden  he , 
wdiich  foon  goes  off,  but  which  foil 
time  redden^  the  face. 
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./Et  her,  (/ •Ether , era,  m.  from 
ai9 nr,  a fiippofed  fine,  fubtile  fubftance 
or  medicine).  A liquor  obtained  by 
diftillation  from  a mixture  of  alkohol 
and  a concentrated  acid.  It  is  much 
lighter,  more  volatile,  and  more  in- 
flammable, than  rectified  fphit  of 
wine  ; and  poffeffes  nervine,  antifpaf- 
niodic,  ftomachic,  and  tonic  powers. 

Aether  vitkiolicus.  Naptha 
vitrioli.  Vitriolic  aether  of  the  phar- 
macopacias  is  termed  fulphuric  aether 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 
It  is  mofily  employed  as  nn  excitant, 
nervine,  antifpafmodic,  and  diuretic, 
in  cafes  of  fpafms,  cardialgia,  enter  at- 
gia,  fevers,  hyjleria , cephalalgia , and 
fpafmodic  afthma.  Externally  it  cures 
tooth-ach  and  violent  pains  of  the 
head. 

jEt  hmoid  artery.  See  Eth- 
moid artery . 

jEthmoid  bone.  See  Ethmoid 
bone. 

jEthusa  meum.  The  fy Hema- 
tic name  for  the  meum  aihamantlcum. 
See  Meum  aihamantlcum . 

./Etiology,  ( JEtiologia , a,  f.  cu- 
liofaytcc;  from  x. ti&9  a c Wife,  and 
a difcourfe).  The  doCtrine  of  the 
caufes  of  difeafes. 

Affinity,  ( slffinitas ) . Chemical 
affinity.  Powers  of  attraCiion  or  re- 
lation. Elective  attraction.  A term 
ufed  by  chemifts  to  denote  the  conti- 
nual tendency  to  bring  principles  to- 
gether, which  are  difunited  ; and  to 
retain  with  more  or  lefs  energy,  thofe 
which  are  already  in  combination.  The 
affinities  or  attractions  ufually  men- 
tioned by  chemifts  are  the  following  ; 

Affinity  of  aggregation. 
Mechanical  affinity.  This  takes 
place  between  bodies  of  the  fame 
kind.  It  is  that  power  by  which 
homogeneous  bodies  have  a natural 
tendency  to  remain  in  contaCt  until 
they  be  feparated  by  the  aCtion  of 
fome  fuperior  force  ; thus  two  drops 
of  water  unite  into  one,  and  form  an. 
aggregate  : thus  two  globules  of  mcr- 
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cury,  placed  at  a certain  difiance  from 
each  other,  tend,  by  virtue  of  this 
force,  to  unite,  and  do  adlually  enter 
into  union  ; forming  a fphere  greater 
in  bulk,  but  precifely  the  fame  in  na- 
ture ; /.  e.  they  undergo  new  modifi- 
cations without  any  fenfible  change 
being  produced  in  their  chemical  qua- 
lities. According  to  the  degree  of 
force  with  which  this  power  aCts,  are 
produced,  1.  The  hard,  or  folld  ag- 
gregate. 2.  The  foft  aggregate.  3. 
The  Jluid  aggregate . 4.  Ehe-aeriform 

aggregate.  This  affinity  of  aggrega- 
tion ts  affeCted  by  heat,  and  by  me- 
chanical feparation. 

Affinity  of  composition'. 
Chemical  affinity . Mixing  affinity,  jjp- 
finilas  fynthetica.  This  is  that  pow- 
er by  virtue  of  which  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent natures  unite  and  form  new 
combinations  : thus,  water  and  fait, 
alkohol  and  refin,  nitric  acid  and  pot- 
afii,  &c.  & c.  unite  by  means  of  this 
affinity.  The  general  principles  or 
laws  by  which  this  power  aCts,  are, 
1.  It  aCts  on  the  conftituent  parts  of 
bodies  of  different  natures.  2.  It 
ads  only  between  the  minutefi  parti- 
cles of  bodies.  3.  It  can  unite  more 
bodies  chan  two.  4.  It  may  take 
place  between  two  bodies  ; but  one, 
at  leaft,  of  the  two  mu  ft  be  in  a fluid 
ftate.  5.  When  two  or  more  bodies 
are  combined  by  this  affinity,  their 
temperature  fuffers  a change  at  the 
inllant  of  their  union.  6.  Two  or 
more  bodies,  united  by  the  attraction 
of  compofition,  form  a fubftance,  the 
properties  of  which  are  different  from 
thofe  which  each  of  the  bodies  pof- 
fefled  before  their  union.  7.  The  at- 
traction of  compofition  is  meafurable 
by  the  difficulty  of  deftroying  the 
combination  formed  between  two  or 
more  bodies.  8.  Bodies  have  not  all 
the  fame  degree  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion  with  regard  to  one  another;  and 
the  degrees  of  this  force,  fubufting 
between  different  bodies,  may  be 'de- 
termined by  obfervatioij. 
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Affinity,  compound.  When 
three  or  more  bodies,  pn  account  of 
their  mutual  affinity,  unite  and  fovm 
one  homogeneous  body,  then  the  affi- 
nity is  termed  -compound  affinity  or 
attraction  : thus,  if  to  a foludon  of 
fugarin  water  be  added  fpirits  of  wine, 
thefe  three  bodies  will  form  an  homo- 
geneous liquid  by  compound  affinity. 

Affinity,  double.  Double  elec- 
tive Attraction.  When  two  bodies, 
each  confiding  of  two  elementary 
parts,  come  into  contadf,  and  are  de- 
compofed,  fo  that  their  elements  be- 
come reciprocally  united,  and  pro- 
duce two  new  compound  bodies,  the 
decompofition  is  then  termed,  decom- 
pofition  by  double  affinity:  thus,  if 
We  add  common  fait,  which  confifts 
of  muriatic  acid  and  foda,  to  nitrate 
of  filver,  which  is  compofed  of  nitric 
acid  and  filver,  thefe  two  bodies  will 
be  decompounded ; for  the  nitric 
acid  unites  with  the  foda,  and  the  fil- 
ver with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  thus 
may  be  obtained  two  new  bodies. 
The  common  fait  and  nitrate  of  filver 
therefore  mutually  decompofe  each 
other  by  what  ,is  called  double  affi- 
nity. 

Affinity,  intermediate.  Ap- 
propriate affinity.  Affinity  of  an  inter- 
medium— is,  when  two  fubftances  of 
different  kinds,  that  fhow  to  one  ano- 
ther no  component  affinity,  do,  by 
the  affillance  of  a third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  an  homogeneous  whole  : 
thus,  oil  and  water  are  fubftances  of 
different  kinds,  which,  by  means  of 
alkali,  combine  and  uniteintoan  ho- 
mogeneous fubftance  : hence  the  the- 
ory of  lixiviums,  of  waffling,  &c. 

Affinity,  quiescent  and  di- 
vellent.  Mr.  Kirwan  employs  the 
term  Quiefcent  affinity  to  mark  that, 
by  virtue  of  which,  the  principles  of 
each  compound  of  two  bodies,  detom- 
pofed  by  double  affinity,  adhere  to 
each  other ; and  Divdlhnt  affinity , to 
diftinguifh  that  by  which  the  pripci- 
pics  of  one  body  unite  and  change 
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order  with  thofe  of  the  other ; thus 
fulphate  of  potafti  or  wtriolated  tar- 
tar is  not  completely  decompofed  by 
the  nitric  acid  or  by  lime,  when  either 
of  thefe  principles  is  feparately  pre- 
fented  ; but  if  the  nitric  acid  be  com- 
bined with  lime,  this  nitrate  of  lime 
will  decompofe  -the  fulphate  of  pot- 
afh.  In  this  laft  cafe  the  affinity  of 
the  fulphuric  acid  with  the  alkali  is 
weakened  by  its  affinity  to  the  lime. 
This  acid,  therefore,  is  fubjedl  to 
two  affinities,  the  one  which  retains 
it  to  the  alkali,  called  quiefeent,  and 
the  other  which  attracts  it  towards 
the  lime,  called  divellent  affinity. 

Affinity,  reciprocal.  When 
a compound  of  two  bodies  is  decom- 
pofed by  a third  ; the  feparated  priiv 
ciple  being  in  its 'turn  capable  of  de- 
compofing  the  new  combination. 

Affinity,  siMpi.e.  Single  elec- 
tive Attraction.  If  a body,  confiding 
of  two  component  parts,  be  decom- 
pofed on  the  approach  of  a third, 
which  has  a greater  affinity  with  one 
of  thofe  component  parts  than  with 
the  other,  then  the  decompofition  is 
termed,  decompofition  by  fimple  affi- 
nity*. for  inftance,  if  pure  potafti  he 
added  to  a combination  of  nitric  acid 
and  lime,  the  union  which  exifted  be- 
tween thefe  two  bodies  will  ceafe,  be- 
caufe  the  potafti  combines  with  the 
nitric  acid,  and  the  lime  being  difen- 
gaged  is  precipitated.  The  reafon  is, 
that  the  nitric  acid  has  a greater  affi- 
nity for  the  pure  potafti  than  for  the 
lime,  therefore  it  deferts  the  lime  to 
combine  with  the  potafti.  When  two 
bodies?  only  enter  into  chemical  union, 
the  affinity,  which  was  the  caufe  ol 
it,  is  alfo  termed  fimple  or  fingle  elec  i 
tive  attra&ion;  thu3  the  folution  o 
fugar  and  water  is  produced  by  fim 
pie  affinity,  becaufe  there  are  buttwtj 
bodies. 

Afflatus,  ( Afflatus , us,  m.).  A* 
vapour  or  blaft.  A fpecies  of  eryfij 
pelas,  which  attacks  people  fuddenlyl 
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Agalactia,  ( AgalaElia , a,  f.  ava- 
Acutha  ; from  a,  priv.  and  yaXa,  milk). 
A defedl  of  milk  in  child  bed. 

AgaLACTOS,  ( A'>a*aXTo<:  ; from  a, 
priv.  and  ya^u,  milk).  An  epithet 
given  to  a woman  who  has  no  milk 
when  fhe  lies  in. 

Agallochi  veiu  lignum.  See 
Lignum  aloes.  • 

Agaric,  See  Agaricus. 

Agaricus,  ( Agaricus , i,  m.  aya- 
aixnc ; from  Agaria , a town  in  Alia  ; 
or  from  Agar  us,  a river  in  Sarmatia, 
now  Malowonda).  Agaricus  chirur- 
gorum.  Agaricus  quercus.  Agaric  of 
the  octh.  d ouchwood  boletus.  This 
fungus  Boletus  igniarius  ; acaulis  pulvi- 
nalus  levis,  poris  tenuiffimis  of  Linnaeus, 
has  been  much  ufed  by  furgeons  as  an 
external  fiyptic.  Though  ftill  em- 
ployed on  the  continent,  the  furgeons 
in  this  country  have  very  wifely  de- 
clared its  inefficacy, 

Agaricus  albus.  The  plant 
known  by  this  name  in  the  pharmaco- 
peias, is  the  Boletus  laricis.  Several 
preparations,  as  trochifces,  an  ex- 
traft,  and  pills,  are  ordered  to  be  made 
with  it  in  foreign  pharmacopeias, 
which  are  adminhlered  againft  phthyii- 
cal  complaints. 

Agaricus  chirurGorum.  See 
Agaricus. 

Agaricus  muscarius.  This  fun- 
gus is  the  Agaricus  mufearius ; Jlipitaius , 
lamellis  dimidiatis fold  arils, fdpite  'uoivato 
a fee  dilatato  laji  ovato  of  Linnaeus. 
The  ufe  of  this  vegetable  is  not  much 
known  in  this  country.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  to  itrunaous,  pha- 
gedenic, and  fillulous  ulcers,  as  an  ef- 
carotic. 

Age.  The  antients  reckoned  fix 
ftag  es  of  life : pueritia,  childhood, 
which  is  to  the  fifth  year  of  our  age  ; — 
adolefcenlia , youth,  reckoned  to  the 
eighteenth,  and  youth  properly  fo 
called  to  the  twenty-fifth  year ; — ju- 
ventus , reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth 
to  the  thirty-fifth  year; — virilis  atas , 
raanhowd,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 


fiftieth  year ; — fenedlus,  old  age,  fronj 
fifty  to  fixty  , — crepita  atas,  decrepia 
age,  which  ends  in  death. 

Agenesia,  ( Agenejia , a,  f.  ayi - 
VYicria ; from  a,  ncg.  and  ywojzu.1,  to 
beget),  lmpotency  in  man.  A term 
employed  by  V ogel.  It  is  fynoni- 

mous  with  anaphrodijta  and  dyfperma - 
tifmus. 

A G eratum,  {Ageratum,  i,  n.  ayv,- 
gcclov ; from  a,  priv.  and  fence - 

ius , uever  old,  ever  green).  Balfamiia 
femina.  Eupatorium  mezues.  Maudlin. 
Theageratum  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Achillea  ageralum  folds  lanceolatis , 
obiufis , acute  f err  Mis  of  Linnseus.  It 
is  etleemed  in  fome  countries  as  an  an- 
thelmintic and  alterative,  and  is  given 
in  hepatic  obhruCtions. 

Ageustia,  ( Ageujlia , a,  f.  aym- 
rise ; from  a,  neg.  and  yevu9  to  taile). 
Agh  eujlia.  A want  of,  or  diminifbed 
take.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
locales , and  order  dyfejlhefia , of  Cullen. 
It  is  moftly  fymptomatic  of  fever,  pa- 
ralyfis,  &c. 

Agglutitio,  ( Agglutitio , onis , f. ) . 
Obfirudtion  in  the  sefophagus,  or  a 
difficulty  in  fwallowing. 

Aggregate  glands,  ( Glandule 
aggregates  ; from  aggrego,  to  afiemble 
together).  An  affemblage  of  glands, 
as  thofe  of  the  intefHnes. 

Aggregation,  ( Aggregatio , onis , 
f. ) See  Affinity. 

AgnTna  m em  e ran  a.  A term 

given  by  Aetius  to  what  we  now  call 
the  amnios. 

Agnus  castus,  (from  ayvoc,  a 
lamb  ; fo  called  from  the  down  upon 
its  furface,  which  refembles  that  upon 
a lamb’s  fkin;  and  cajlus , bccaufe  the 
chaffe  matrons,  at  the  feafts  of  Ceres, 
ftrewed  them  upon  their  beds,  and 
lay  upon  them).  The  plant  bearing 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopeias  is 
the  Vitex  agnus  cajlus  ; folds  digitalis , 
ferratis , fpicis  verticillatis  of  Linneus. 
The  feeds  are  the  medicinal  part, 
which  have,  when  frefh,  a fragrant 
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fmell,  and  an  acrid,  aromatic  tafte  ; 
they  are  now  fallen  into  dlfufe. 

Agom  p hiasis,  ( AgomAnaJis,  is, 
f.  a.yjfA?iu<;ic  : from  Uy  neg.  and  you- 
q>oc,  compadt).  A loofenefs  of  the 
teeth, 

Agonia  , ( Agonia , a,  f.  ovyu'iot  ; 
from  priv.  and  yovoc,  an  offspring). 
Sterility. 

Agonia,  {^Agonia,  a,  f.  ayuna  ; 
from  eoyun**,  to  druggie).  Agony, 
as  when  there  is  a ftruggle  between 
life  and  death.  Alfo  fear  and  fadnefs 
of  mind. 

Agiua,  ( Agricty  /? , f.  ar.youx. ; from 
ay ci 'j.:y  wild).  Holly  ; alfo  a malig- 

. nant  pullule. 

Agrimonia,  ( Agrimonia , a , f. 
ayp^'.’jvy,  ; from  uy?'i  , a held,  and 
[aovo alone:  fo  named  from  its  being 
the  chief  of  all  wild  herbs).  Com- 
mpn  agrimony,  Agrimonia  Eupatoria\ 
joins  caulinis  pinnatis , imparl  petiolata , 
fruftibus  hifpidis  of  Linnaeus.  A com- 
mon plant  about  hedges  and  ditches, 
which  poffeffer,  adflringent  and  corro- 
borant qualities  ; and  has  been  admi- 
ifiltered  as  a deobftruent  in  hepatic  and 
other  vifceral  obdru&ions. 

Agrimonia  Eupato r i a , ( called 
E’patoria;  from  Eupator , its  inventor; 
or  quali  he&aiorhwi , wTraTonov ; from 
r, the  liver  ; becaufe  it  is  ufeful  in 
difeafes  of  the  liver).  The  fy Hema- 
tic name  for  the  Agrimonia  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Agrimonia. 

Agrimony.  See  Agrimonia. 

Agrimony,  hemp.  See  Eupa - 
tori  inn. 

AgripPj*.  Thofe  children  were 
formerly  fo  called  who  were  born  with 
their  feet  foremod  ; becaufe  Agrippa, 
the  Roman,  was  faid  to  be  fo  born. 

AgrypnIa,  ( Agrypnia , a,  f . a.y%w v - 
via\  frm  a,  priv.  and  u7tm?>  fkep). 
Without  fleep. 

Ague.  See  Felris  intermittehs . 

Air,  common,  ( Aer , aeris,  in). 
Atmojpherical  air.  Atmojpherc.  An 
invifible,  inodorous,  compound  fluid, 
capable  of  rarefadiion  and  condenia' 


tion,  which  every  where  invefls  the 
globe.  It  is  compofed  of  azot  and 
oxygen  gas,  in  the  proportion  of  73 
of  azot  to  27  of  oxygen  in  a date  of 
mixture.  Its  phyfical  properties  are, 
fluidity,  invifibility,  want  of  tade  and 
fmell,  gravity,  and  elafticity.  The 
chemical  properties  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  property  of  promoting  com- 
buffion,  and  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing the  life  of  animals  that  refpire  it. 

Aistheterium,  [Ai/lbeterium , i, 
n.  cacrBilneict  ; from  a.jo’Bxv'jf/.ai,  to  per- 
ceive). The  Senjorium  commune . See 
Senfbrium. 

Aix  la  Chapelle.  A town  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  where  there  isafulphq- 
reoas  water,  the  moft  ftriking  feature 
of  which,  and  what  is  almoff  peculiar 
to  it,  is  the  unufual  quantity  of  ful- 
phur  it  contains;  ■ the  whole,  how- 
ever, is  fo  far  united  to  a gazeous  ba- 
ds, as  to  be  entirely  volatalized  by 
heat : fo  that  none  is  left  in  the  reft- 
duum  after  evaporation.  This  ther- 
mal water  is  much  reforted  to  on  the 
continent,  for  a variety  of  complaints. 

It  h found  effentially  ferviceable  in 
the  numerous  fymptoms  of  diforders 
in  the  llomach  and  biliary  organs,  that 
follow  a life  of  high  indulgence  in.  the 
luxuries  of  the  table ; in  nephritic 
cafes ; ftiffnefs  and  rigidity  of  the 
joints  and  ligaments,  from  rheunwitifm 
and  gout ; in  palfy,  and  in  the  diftref- 
fing  debility  which  follows  a long 
courfe  of  mercury  and  exceflive  fal&- 
vatron. 

A j a v a . The  name  given  by  the 
Poutuguefe  to  a feed  from  the  Malabar 
coad,  which  is  in  the  Ead  celebrated 
as  a remedy  for  the  colie. 

Aju0,a  pyramid  a lis.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  Confolida  media . I 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Confolida 
media. 

Ala,  [Ala,  f.}.  The  arm  pit. 

Al.il,  [Ala,  ay  f. ).  Wings.  This 
term  is  frequently  applied  to  any  part 
extended  like  a wing,  as  the  alse  of 
the  fphasnoid  bone. 
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A l JE  nasi.  Pinna  naji.  The  la- 
teral and  moveable  parts  of  the  nofe. 

A Lit  vespertIlionum.  (Fcf- 
pertilio , onis,  m-  quod  vefperi  volet). 
That  part  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
womb,  which  is  between  the  tubes 
and  the  ovaria  : fo  called  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  the  wing  of  a bat. 

Albuginea  oculi,  ( Albuginea , 
fc.  tunica  ; from  alius,  white).  See 
Adnata. 

Albuginea  testis.  {Tunica  al- 
bunigea  tejlis.  Albuginea  ; from  albus , 
white  : fo  called  on  account  of  its 
white  colour).  The  innermoft  coat 
of  the  tedicle.  It  is  a ilrong,  white, 
and  denfe  membrane,  immediately- 
covering  the  body  or  fubdance  of  the 
tedicle.  On  its  outer  furface  it  is 
l'mooth,  but  rough  and  uneven  on  the 
inner. 

Albugo  oculi,  {Albugo , inis,  f. 
from  albus , white).  A white  fpeck 
or  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Albumen,  ( Albumen , inis,  n.). 
Albumena.  Albuminous  matter.  Co- 
agulable  lymph.  Albumen  is  very 
abundant  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
is  the  principal  conilituent  part  of  the 
ferum  of  the  blood,  and  the  lympha- 
tic fluid.  It  forms  the  cheefe  in  milk, 
and  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
white  of  eggs.  It  is  compofed  .of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  azot,  oxygen, 
phofphorus,  and  fomevvhat  of  calca- 
reous earth. 

Albumen  ovi.  The  white  of  an 
cgg- 

Alcali.  See  Alkali . 

Alc^ea  rosia.  The  fy Hematic 

name  for  the  Malva  arborea . See 

Mal-va  arborea. 

Ai.chkmilla,  ( Alchemilla , a,  f . : 
fo  called  becaufe  it  was  celebrated  by 
the  old  alchemills).  Lady’s  mantle. 
The  plant  to  which  this  name  is  given 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Alchemilla 
vulgaris , fotiis  lobatis  of  Linnaeus.  It 
was  formerly  efteemed  as  a powerful 
addringent  in  hemorrhages,  duor  al- 
bus, &c.  given  internally. 


Alchemy,  ( Alchemia,  a,  f. ; from 
the  Arabic  particle  al,  which  is  added 
by  way  of  eminence,  and  gpu,  to  melt). 
That  part  of  chemidry  which  relates 
particularly  to  the  tranfmutation  of 
metals.  • - 

Alcohol.  See  Alkohol. 

Alder  tree.  See  Alnus,  and 
Fran  (rii  la. 

O 

Alder-berry,  bearing.  See 
Frangula. 

Alembic,  ( Alembicm , i,  m.;  from 
the  Arabian  particle  al , and 
from  ccfAccaw,  to  afeend).  Moorf- 
head.  A chemical  utenlil  made  of 
glafs,  metal,  or  earthenware,  and 
adapted  to  receive  volatile  products 
from  retorts.  It  CQnfids  of  a body, 
to  which  is  fitted  a conical  head,  and 
out  of  this  head  defeends  laterally  a 
beak  to  be  inferted  into  the  receiver. 

Alexanders,  common.  This 
plant,  Smyrnium  olufalrum  of  Lin- 
naeus, was  formerly  cultivated  for  fal- 
lads.  It  is  now  fuperceded  by  celery. 

Alexanders,  round  leaved. 
Smyrnium  perfoliatum  of  Linneus.  The 
blanched  dalks  of  this  fpecies  are  far 
preferable  to  thofe  of  common  alex- 
anders,  and  are  edeemed  as  domachic 
and  nervine. 

Alexipharmics,  (Alexipharmica, 
fc.  medicamenta , from  a Ae|&>,  to  expel, 
and  0xgjA ,a.Kov9  a poifon).  Medicines 
which  counteract  poifons. 

Algedo,  ( Algedo , inis , f . ; from 
et>y o?,  pain).  A violent  pain  about 

the  anus,  perinseum,  tedes,  urethra, 
and  bladder,  arifing  from  the  fudden 
doppage  of  a virulent  gonorrhea.  A 
term  very  feldom  ufed. 

Algor,  (Algor,  oris , m.).  A 
fudden  chillnefs  or  rigor.  A term 
met  with  in  Sauvage’s  and  Sagar’s  no- 
fology. 

Alie^iatio  mentis.  See  Deli - 
rium. 

Aliformes  musouli.  See  Pte- 
rigor d mufcles. 

Aliformis  ; (from  ala,  a wing, 
and  forma*  refemblance. ) Wing-like* 
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Aliments.  Thofe  fubftances 
which  taken  into  the  ftomach  are  fit- 
ted to  afford  and  fuppiy  the  fluid  and 
matter  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
poftd. 

Alkali,  {.Alkali , n.  ind.  and  al- 
JtaYta  in  the  plural;  fo  called  from 
kali,  a plant,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained). Alcali.  A term  given  to 
i'ubitances,  which  pofTefs  an  acrid, 
burning,  urinous  fmeli;  convert  iyrup 
of  violets  to  a green  colour ; render 
oils  mifcible  with  water  ; and  effer- 
vefce  with  certain  acids.  Alkalis  are 
either  fxed,  that  is,  they  are  not  re- 
duced to  the  ftrte  of  gaz,  by  the  molt 
intenfe  heat ; or  they  are  volatile,  i.  e. 
the  common  temperature  is  almoll 
fullicient  to  change  their  ftate  of  agf- 
gregation  ; potafh,  or  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  and  foda,  or  fixed  mineral 
alkali,  are  of  the  former  kind;  and, 
cf  the  Litter,  ammoniac,  or  volatile 
alkab’,  is  the  only  one  known.  Al- 
kalis are  feldom  pure ; they  are  ufu- 
aliy  combined  with  carbonic  acid  in 
the  form  of  neutral  halts.  In  this 
Hate  they  are  .termed  mild , common , 
aerated , or  carbonated  alkalis , to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  from  pure  or  caulfic 
alkalis.  There  are  only  three  kind's 
of  alkalis  at  prefent  known,  which 
are  diflinguifhed  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature  by  the  names , potafh,  fo- 
da , and  ammoniac  ; and  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, by  the  terms,  kali,  natron , 
and  volatile  alkali.  See  Potafj , Soda, 
and  Arhntoniac. 

Alkali,  caustic;  Alkali  canjli- 
cum.  Alkalis  are  fo  called  when  de- 
prived of  the  carbonic  acid  they  con- 
tain, for  they  then  become  more  cauf- 
tic  and  mare  violent  in  their  action. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  mineral, 
called  foda,  or  cauftie  mineral  alkali, 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature, 
and  natron  in  the  pharmacopoeias  ; and 
pvtafu,  or  Can  flic  vegetable  alkali,  of 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  and 
kali  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  vo- 
latile alkali,  or  ammoniac,  is  like  wife 
called  cauftic  volatile  alkali. 
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Alkali,  ftxed.  Thofe  alkalis 
are  fo  called,  that  emit  no  chara&er- 
iftic  fmeli,  and  cannot  be  volatilized. 
T wo  kinds  of  fixed  alkalis  have  only 
hitherto  been  known,  namely,  the 
vegetable  alkali,  or  potafh  ; and  the 
mineral,  or  foda.  See  Potafh  and 
Soda. 

Alkali,  foss^le.  See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral,  ( Alkali  Mine- 
rals: fo  called  becaufe  it  forms  the 
balls  of  marine  fait,  a mineral  pro- 
duction). See  Soda. 

Alkali,  vegetable,  ( Alkali  ve- 
gitdlnle  ; fo  called  becaufe  it  abounds 
in  many  vegetables).  See  Potafh. 

Alkali,  volatile,  {Alkali vola- 
tile : fo  called  becaufe  it  is  volatile,  in 
oppofltion  to  the  other  alkalis,  which 
are  fixed).  See  Ammoniac. 

Alkali  volatile  nitratum. 
See  Ammoniac. 

Alkali  volatile  v it rio la- 
tum. See  Ammoniac. 

Alkalization,  ( Alkallzatio , oni s, 
f. ).  Alcalization.  The  impregnating 
any  thing  with  an  alkaline  fait,  as  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  &c. 

Alkanna.  See  Anchufa. 

Alkanna  vera.  Alkanna  orien- 
talls.  An  oriental  plant  ; the  Lavu- 
fonia  inermis,  ramis  inerndbus , of  Lin- 
nsrus;  principally  employed  in  its 
native  place  as  a dye.  The  root  is  the 
officinal  part ; which,  however,  is 
rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops.  It  pof- 
feffes  adflringent  properties,  and  may 
be  ufed  as  a fubflitute  for  the  anchufa . 

Alkekengi,  ( Alkekengi,  Arab.). 
Halicabacum.  Winter  Cherry.  This 
plant,  P by  falls  alkekengi ; folds  gem  Inis 
integris  acutis , caule  herbaceo , inf  erne 
fabramofo , of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  The  berries  are  re- 
commended as  a diuretic,  from  fix  to 
twelve  for  a dofc,  in  dropfical  and  cal- 
culous difeafes. 

Alkohol,  ( Alkohol,  /is,  n.  from 
an  Arabian  word,  which  fignifies  an- 
timony : fo  called  from  the  ufage  of 
the  Eaftern  ladies  to  paint  their  eye- 
brows with  antimony,  reduced  to  a 


4noO:  fubtle  powder;  'which  at  lalt 
came  to  fignify  any  thing  exalted  to  its 
highelt  perfection).  Spiritus  vim  con- 
cent rat  us.  Sfirilus  vini  re&ificatijjimus . 
Alkohol  is  highly  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  freed  from  all  thofe  aqueous 
particles  which  are  not  eflfential  to  it 
by  duly  performed  rectification.  In 
its  pjreit  Hate,  it  is  quite  colour- 
lefs,  and  clear,  of  a ftrong  and 
penetrating  finell  and  trite;  capable 
of  being  fet  on  lire  without  a wick, 
and  burning-  with  a flame,  without 
leaving  a relidue,  and  without  frrioke 
and  foot.  Alkohol  is  mifeibie  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  It  does  not 
freeze  in  any  degree. of  coldnefs.  It  is 
the  direCt  menftruum  or  folvent  of  refins. 
It  diflolves,  alfq*  the  natural  balfams. 
As  the  refinous  and  various  other  parts 
of  plants  are  ioluble  in  alkohol,  this 
fluid  is  made  ufe  of  for  extracting 
thofe  parts,  and  for  making  the  pre- 
parations called  elixirs,  tindlurcs,  fen- 
ces, & c. 

Allantoid  membrane,  (Mem- 
brana  allantoidea ; from  aAAac,  a hogs 
pudding,  and  e^o:,  likenefs  ; becaufe 
in  fome  brute  animals  it  is  long  and 
thick).  A membrane  of  the t fetus, • 
peculiar  to  brutes,  which  contains  the 
urine  difeharged  from  the  bladder. 

A L L-  G o O D.  Englijlo  mercury.  The 
vulgar  name  for  the  Cheno podium  bonus 
Henricus  of  Linmeus;  a plant  which 
may  be  boiled  for  fpinach,  and  which 
is  in  no  degree  inferior  to  it. 

Alliaria,  ( Alliaria , a,,  f.  ; from 
allium,  garlick.;  from  its  fmell  refem- 
bling  garlick).  Jack  of  the  hedge. 
Sauce  alone,  or  {linking  hedge  muf- 
tard.  The  plant  to  which  this  name 
is  given  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Eryfimum  alliaria',  folds  cordatis  of 
Linnaeus  ; it  is  fometimes  exhibited  iu 
humoral  afthma  and  dyfpnea  with  fuc- 
ceis.  Its  virtues  are  powerfully  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  antifcorbutic. 

Allium,  ( Allium , t,  n.  ; from 
oleo,  to  fmell).  Garlick.  Allium  fati- 
Tum  eauls  plant  Alio  bulbferom , bulbo 


compofilo , Jtamlnib’us  tricufpidalis  of 
Linnaeus.  Clafs.  Alexandria.  Or- 
der. Mornogynia.  It  is  a native  of 
Sicily-';  but  as  it  is  much  ufed,  both 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  purpofes, 
it  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Every 
part  of  the  plant,  but  more-efpecially 
the  root,  has  a pungent  tafle,  and  a 
peculiar  offeniive  fmell.  The  medi- 
cinal ufes  of  garlick  are  various:  it  is 
given  as  an.  cx-pedorant  in  pituit’ous 
afthmas.  Its  utility,  as  a diuretic,  in 
dropfies,  is  very  coniider.able.  It  is 
alfo  efieemed  as  an  antihelmintic  ; and 
the  decoftion  of  the  root  is  of  infinite 
fervice  in  calculous  and  gravelly  com- 
plaints. The  fyrup  and  ok  yin  el  of 
garlick  are  expunged  from  our  phar- 
macopeias, as  the'  fw allowing  of  the 
root  in  fmall  pieces  is  confidered  the 
bell  way  of  adminiftering  it. 

Allium  cdpa.  'The  fy Hematic 
name  for  the  Cepa  of  the  drops.  See 
Cepa. 

. Allium  porrum.  The  fy  Hema- 
tic name  for  the  Porrum  of  the  phar- 
macopeias. See  Porrum . 

Allium  sativum.  The  fyfle- 
maiic  name  for  Allium . See  Allium. 

Allium  victoralis.  The  fyfte- 
matic  n-me  for  the  Viclo  rails  longa  of 
the  pharmacopeias.  See  Vitloralis 
longa. 

Allotriophagi  a.,  ( Allotriopha- 

gia , <z,  f. ; cOChi i\pio(pa,yia  ',  from  a.‘h\o- 
'icioc,  foreign,  and  q>xyu,  to  eat).  A 
fynonym  of  pica.r  See  Pica . In 
Vogel’s  nolology  it  fignifies  the  gree- 
dily eating  uuulual  things  for  food. 

Alloys.  By  this  word  chemifts 
and  artificers  commonly  underhand 
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any  portion  of  bale  metal,  cr  metallic 
mixture,  which  is  added  to  combine 
metals  by  fufion  into  one  feemingly 
homogeneous  mafs. 

Allspice.  See  Pimento. 

A 5 , m ond,  bitter.  See  Amygdala. 

Almond,  common.  See  Amyg > 
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data. 

Almond,  sweet.  See  Amygdala.. 

Almonds  of  the  ears.  The 
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ton  fils  are  vulgarly  fo  ealled  from 
their  fituation  and  refemblance.  See 

Tonfils. 

Almonds  of  the  throat.  A 
vulgar  name  for  the  tonfils.  See 
7 otifils . 

Alnus,  (Alnus,  i,  f.).  The  birch- 
tree.  The  juice  of  the  frefh  leaves  of 
this  plant,  Betula  alnus  ; pediculis  ra- 
mofis  of  Linnaeus,  are  employed  to 
difcufs  the  rnilk  from  the  breafts  of 
women  with  fuccefs. 

Aloe.  See  Aloes . 

Aloes,  ( Aloe , es,  f.  from  ahlah , 
a Hebrew  word,  fignifying  grow- 
ing near  the  fea.)  The  deep  red 
or  brown  and  very  bitter  juice  of 
the  Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus.  Aloe, 
Joins  caulinis  dentatis  ample xicaulibus 
*vaginantibus,  fiorilus  corymbofis , cer- 
riuis , pedunculatis , fubcylindricis . Clafs . 
Hexandria.  Order.  Monogynia.  The 
fpecial  character  of  a variety.  Aloe 
perfoliata  focotorina , is  Aloe  focotorina , 
folds  longijfimis  et  angufliffimis , margi- 
nibus  finfis,  fiorilus  fpicatis , Aloes 
are  diltinguifhed  into  three  fpecies — 
focotrine,  hepatic,  and  cabaline  ; thefe 
differ  only  in  their  refpe&ive  degrees 
of  purity,  the  firft  being  the  beft. 
They  are  obtained  in  the  following 
manner:  deep  incifions  are  made, 

from  which  the  juice  flows;  this  is 
decanted  from  its  fecula,  and  thick- 
ened by  the  fun’s  heat,  in  which  ftate 
it  is  packed  in  leather  bags,  under  the 
denomination  of  Joeotrine  aloes . The 
juice  obtained  by  preflure  from  the 
(leaves,  after  ir  is  purified  by  Handing, 
and  dried,  is  the  hepatic  aloes , or  aloe 
larbaderfis.  The  fame  leaves,  by 
Wronger  prejfure,  afford  more  juice, 
wh  ch,  mixed  with  the  dregs  of  the 
two  foregoing,  conftitutes  the  cabaline 
aloes.  The  firft  fort  contains  a much 
lefs  quantity  of  refin  than  the  two  laft, 
which  are  more  ftrongly  purgative. 
Aloes  is  efteemed  the  beft  laxative  for 
women  with  fupprefled  catamenia, 
and  is  much  employed  as  an  antihel- 


mintic.  The  following  preparations 
of  this  drug  are  dire&ed  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
viz.  the  vinum  aloes ; tinttura  aloes ; 
iindura  aloes  compqfita  ; tinfiura  lenzoss 
compofita  ; pulvis  aloeticus  ; pulvis  aloe - 
ticus  cum  guaiaco  ; pulvis  aloeticus  cum 
ferro  ; pulvis  e fc ammonia  cum  aloe  ; 
piluU  ex  aloe ; and  the  pilula  ex  aloe  cum 
myrrh  a. 

Aloes  lignum.  See  Lignum 
aloes. 

Alphus,  ( Alphus , i.  m.  ; 

from  a xcponvu,  to  change  ; becaufe  it 
changes  the  colour  of  the  lkin).  Vi- 
tiligo alba.  Morphcea  alba.  Lepra 
maculofa  alba.  A fpecies  of  leprofy, 
in  which  white  fpots  appear  upon  the 
fkin.  It  is  produced  by  a peculiar 
miafma,  which  is  endemial  to  Arabia. 

Alsine  media,  ( Alfine , es , f. 
from  aX/toc,  a grove).  The  fyftematic 
name  for  the  plant,  called  chickweed; 
which,  if  boiled  tender,  may  be  eaten 
like  fpinach,  and  forms  alfo  an  excel- 
lent emollient  poultice. 

Alteratives,  ( Alter  antia , fc. 
medicamcnta  ; from  altera , to  change). 
Thofe  remedies  xire  fo  called,  which 
are  given  with  a view  to  re-eftablifh 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  without  producing  any 
fenfible  evacuation. 

Althea,  ( Allhaa,  i . from  aXQsw, 
to  heal;  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed 
qualities  in  healing).  Marfh-mal- 
low.  Althaa  officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 
Althaea  folds  ftmoliiibus  tomentofis • 
Clafs.  Monadelphia.  Order.  Polyan- 
dria.  The  gluten  or  mucilaginous 
matter  with  which  this  plant  abounds 
is  the  medicinal  part  of  the  plant;  it 
is  commonly  employed  for  its  emol- 
lient and  demulcent  qualities  in  coughs, 
hoarfenefs,  and  catarrhs.  The  root 
had  formerly  a place  in  many  of  the 
compounds  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
but  now  it  is  only  dh'edted  in  the 
form  of  fyrup. 

Alth7ea  officinalis.  The 
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fvftematic  name  for  the  Althsea  of  the 
fhops.  See  Althea. 

Aludels.  Hollow  fpheres  of  ft  one, 
or  earthenware,  with  a ftiort  neck 
projecting  at  each  end,  by  means  of 
which  one  globe  might  be  fet  upon 
the  other.  The  uppermoft  has  no 
opening  at  the  top.  They  were  ufed 
in  former  times  for  the  fublimation  of 
feveral  fubft  .nces. 

Alum.  See  Alumen . 

A lumen,  [Alumen,  inis,  n.).  Alum. 
The  fnbftance  directed  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias by  this  name  is  called  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature,  fulphas 
alumhue  aciJulus  cum  potajfa , and  argllla 
' ‘vkriolata , by  Bergman.  It  is  a neu- 
tral fait,  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  earth  called  a/umin,  or  pure 
clay,  and  fulphuric  acid.  The  alum 
of  commerce,  and  that  prefented  for 
medicinal  purpofes,  is  afforded  by 
ores  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth 
for  this  purpofe,  and  manufactured 
by  firft  decompoling  the  ore,  then 
lixiviating  it,  evaporating  the  lixivi- 
ums,  and  then  cryftallizing  the  alum, 
which  affects  the  form  of  tetrahedral 
pyramids,  applied  to  each  other  bafe 
to  bafe ; fometimes  the  angles  are 
truncated.  The  following  kinds  of 
alum  are  met  with  in  the  ftiops  ; 

1 . Ice  or  rocl  alum.  This  is  always 
in  very  large  tranfpareot  maffes,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Rocca  in  Syria, 
now  called  Edefla,  in  which  the  ear- 
lieft  manufactory  of  this  fait  was  eftab- 
lifhed.  This  fpecies  is  not  very  pure. 

2.  Roman  alum,  which  is  prepared 
in  the  territory  of  Civita-Vecchia. 
This  fpecies  comes  in  lumps  of  the 
iize  of  eggs,  covered  with  a reddifh 
effervefcence. 

Alum,  when  tafted  at  firft,  imparts 
a fweetnefs,  but  is  Toon  felt  to  be 
ftrongly  aftringent;  on  account  of 
w hich  virtue  it  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe 
in  medicine  and  furgery.  Internally 
it  is  given  in  hoemeptoe,  colica  pic- 
tonum,  chronic  pains  of  the  bowels 
aad  cneureiis.  Externally  it  is  ap- 


plied as  a ftvptic  to  bleeding  veftels 
and  to  ulcers,  where  there  is  is  too 
copious  a fecretion  of  pus. 

Alum  is  alfo  applied  to  many  pur- 
pofes of  life;  in  this  country  bakers 
mix  a quantity  with  the  bread/to  ren- 
der it  white;  this  mixture  renders  the 
bread  better  adapted  for  weak  and 
relaxed  bowels;  but  in  oppofite  ftates 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  this  practice 
is  highly  pernicious. 

Expofed  to  the  fire,  alum  at  firft: 
becomes  liquified,  a good  deal  of  an 
aqueous  vapour  exhales  from  it,  and 
it  fwells  into  a large  white  mafs,  rough 
and  full  of  cavities  all  over  its  furface. 
This  is  termed'  burnt  alum,  alumen 
njlum , and  is  fometimes  employed  by 
furgeuns  to  deftroy  fungous  fiefti. 
Belidcs  this  preparation,  alum  enters 
the  aqua  aluminis  compofita  and  the 
coagulum  aluminis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Alumen  ustum.  See  Alumen. 

A-lum in.  Alumine.  Earth  of 
^lum.  Pure  clay.  Pure  alumin  is 
an  earth  foft  to  the  touch  of  the 
finger  j adheres  to  the  tongue;  hard- 
ens in  the  fire ; forms  a pafte  with 
water ; fufceptible  of  combination 
with  molt  acids,  and  contained  in  a 
large  proportion  in  common  clays, 
pipe-earth,  fchiftus,  fteatites,  and 
many  ftones.  It  is  never  found  pure 
in  its  native  ftate.  With  the  acids 
it  is  known  to  form  more  than  twenty 
fpecies  of  neutral  falts.  Of  thefe 
only  one  is  ufed  in  medicine  and  fur- 
gery, called  alumy  or  aluminous  fuU 
phate . 

Alvearium,  ( Alvearium , z\  n. 
from  alvearey  a bee-hive).  That  part 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  isfo 
called  which  contains  the  wax  of  the 
ear. 

Alveoli,  ( Alveolus , z,  m.  from 
aheare , a bee-hive  ; from  their  refem- 
blance  to  its  cells).  The  fockets  of 
the  teeth. 

Alveus  communis,  [Alveus,  i. 
C4 
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m.).  The  common  dud  or  commu- 
nication of  the  ampullae  of  the  mem- 
branaceous femi-circular  canals,  is  fo 
termed  by  Scarpa. 

A L vi du c a,  ( Alviduca , fc.  medica- 
ment a).  Medicines  which  open  the 

bowels. 

Alvifluxus.  A purging. 

Alvus,  ( Alvus , i,  f.).  The  ab- 
domen. This  term  is  now  applied 
to  the  flate  of  the  inteftinal  canal; 
thus,  when  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  it 
is  called  ahus  liquida  ; when  coftive, 
alvus  dura ; and  when  very  collive, 
alvus  adjritta. 

Amalgam,  ( Amalgama , ; f r o m */ , 

zndyx.ucx.u,to  marry).  A fubiiance pro- 
duced by  mixing  mercury  with  a metal. 

Amara  dulcis.  See  Dulcamara. 

Amaranth,  esculent.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Amaranthus  oleara- 
ceus  of  Linnaeus,  and  feveral  other  fpe- 
cies  are  eaten  in  India  the  fame  as  cab- 
bage is  here. 

Amaranthus  oleraceus.  See 
Amaranth , efculent. 

Amatorii,  ( Amatorii , fc . mufculi ) . 
A term  given  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
eye  by  which  that  organ  is  moved 
when  ogling. 

Amaurosis,  ( Amaurojs , is , f. 
cttAX’jgvcrK;  ; from  a flavor, 'i<9  to  darken). 
Cult  a ferena.  Amblyopia.  A total 

lofs  of  fight  without  any  vilible  injury 
to  the  eye,  the  pupil  moflly  dilated 
and  immovable.  A genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  locales , and  order  dyfajlhefue 
of  Cullen.  It  arifes  generally  from 
•compreflion  of  the  optic  nerves,  amau- 
rojis  comprejjonis ; from  debility,  amau- 
rojs atonic  a ; from  fpafm,  amaurojis 
Jpafmodica  ; or  from  poifons,  amaurojis 
•venenata. 

Amber,  ( Succinum,  i,  n.).  A 
beautiful  bituminous  fubiiance,  of  a 
yellow  or  brown  colour,  either  tranf- 
parent  or  opake,  which  takes  a good 
polifh,  and,  after  a flight  rubbing, 
becomes  fo  eledric,  as  to  attrad  ft  raws 
and  fmall  bodies;  hence  it  was  called 
eUfirum  by  the  ancients,  and  hence 


the  word  eledricity-.  When  pow- 
dered it  emits  an  agreeable  fmell.  It 
is  dug  out  of  the  earth  at  various 
depths,  and  often  contains  infeds  in 
high  prefervation,  a circumilance 
which  proves  that  it  has  been  liquid. 
Amber  is  alfo  found  floating  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  met  with 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Poland,  Sweden,  &c. 
From  its  colour  or  opacity  it  has  been 
variouflv  diftinguiiftied  ; thus  white, 
orange,  golden,  cloudy  amber,  &c. 
An  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  which,  as 
well  as  its  other  preparations,  is  much 
ufed  in  medicine  againft  fpafmodic 
difeafes. 

Ambergris,  ( Ambragrifea,  a , f. ) . 

A concrete,  bituminous  fubflance.  of 
a foft  and  tenacious  confidence,  marked 
with  black  and  yellow  fpots,  and  of 
an  agreeable  and  ftrong  fmell  when 
heated  or  rubbed.  It  is  found  in  very 
irregular  maffes,  floating  on  the  fea 
near  the  Molucca  Iflands,  Madagaf-  t 
car,  Sumatra,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel, Brazil,  America,  China,  and 
Japan  Several  American  fifhermen 
allured  Dr.  Schwediawer,  that  they 
often  found  this  fubiiance,  either ! 
among  the  excrements  of  the  Phyjeter  , 
macrocephalus , a fpccies  of  whale,  or 
in  its  ftomach,  or  in  a vefTel  near  the 
ftomach.  The  medical  qualities  of 
ambergris  are  ftomachic,  cordial,  and 
antifpafmodic.  It  is  very  fcldom  ufed 
in  this  country*. 

Amblosis,  [Amblojs,  is,  f.  a/a- 
; from  to  caufe  abor- 

tion). A mifearriage. 

Amblotica,  ( A mblotica,  fc . medi- 
cament a,  oc^foo r»xa  ; from  a^fooco,  to 
caufe  abortion).  Medicines  which 
were  fuppofed  to  occafion  abortion. 

Amblyopia,  [Amblyopia,  a,  f. 
from  ociA^vc,  , dull,  and  ^ an  eye). 

A debility  or  dulnefs  of  fight.  An 
incipient  amaurofis. 

Amenorrhcea,  [Amencrrhcea,  a, 
f.  from  a,  priv.  fjLvmaioi,  monthly,  - 
and  pui.  Jug).  A partial  or  total 
obftrudion  of  the  menfes  from  other 
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cnufes  than  pregnancy.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  in  the  clafs  Locales , 
and  order  Epfchefes.  H’s  fpecies  are, 
I . Emanjio  menfium ; that  is,  when 
the  menfes  do  not  appear  fo  early  as 
is  ufually  expelled.  2.  SuppreJJto  men- 
Jium,  when,  after  the  menfes  appear- 
ing and  continuing  as  ufual  for  fome 
time,  they  ceafe  without  pregnancy 
occurring.  3.  Amenorrhcea  dijfcilis, 
vel  Menorrhagia  difficilis , when  this 
flux  is  too  fmall  in  quantity,  and  at- 
tended with  great  pain,  & c. 

Amentia,  ( Amentia , a,  f.  from 
«,  priv.  and  mens , the  mind).  Im- 
becility of  Intellect,  by  which  the 
relations  of  things  are  either  not  per- 
ceived, or  not  recdle&ed.  A difeafe 
in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order  vefania 
of  Cullen.  When  it  originates  at 
birth  it  is  called  amentia  congenita ; 
when  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  amen- 
tia fenilis  ; and  when  fomf  from  acci- 
dental caufe,  amentia  acqufita. 

American  balsam.  S Balfa- 
inum  peruvianum. 

Am  mi,  ( Ammi , n.  ind.  from 

app  . , fand  ; from  its  likenefs  to  little 
gravel  Hones).  The  herb  Bifhop’s- 
weed,  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
the  ammi  vcrum  and  vulgare. 

Ammi  majus.  The  fyflematic 
name  for  the  ammi  vulgare  of  the  fhops. 
See  Ammi  vulgare. 

Ammi  vekum.  The  feeds  of  this 
plant,  Sifon  ammi ; foliis  tripinnatis , 
radicalilus  linearihus,  caulims  Jelaceis , 
Jlipularibus  longioribus  of  Linnaeus, 
have  a grateful  fmcll,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  origanum,  and  were  formerly 
adminiflered  as  a carminative. 

Ammi  vulgare.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant,  Ammi  majus  ; foliis  inferi- 
orikus  pinnatis , lanceolatis,  /erratic  ; 
fuperioribus  multifidis , linearihus,  of 
Linnaeus,  are  lefs  powerful  thaw  thofe 
of  the  Sifon  ammi,  but  were  exhibited 
with  the  fame  views. 

Ammonia  muriata.  The  arti- 
cle to  which  this  name  is  given  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  being  a muriate  ofam- 
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moniac,  is  called  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  murias  ammoniac a.  It 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature, 
and  mav  be  prepared  from  a variety 
ofTubftances.  .^ee  Sal-ammoniac. 

Ammonia  pr^parata,  ( Ammo- 
nia, a,  f. ).  Prepared  ammonia.  Sal 
'volatile  falls  ammoniac  a.  Sal  alkali 

volatile.  The  article  under  this  name 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  called  carho- 
nas  ammoniac  a cryjlalUfatus  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  it  being  a pure 
cryftailized  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  preparation  termed  fal  voir  tilts 
cornu  cervi,  although  obtained  by  a dif- 
ferent procefs,  is  in  fa  ft  the  fame  thing. 
It  pofleffes  Himulating  nervin'?,  an- 
tacid virtues,  and  is  in  thefe  points  of 
view  in  high  eftimation  in  debility,  ty- 
phus, ataxia,  atomc  fpafms,  paralylis, 
fyncope,  arthritis,  rhcumatifm,  <3cc. 

Ammoniac,  ( Ammoniac  a-  a,  f. ) . 
Ammoniacal  gaz.  The  fubitance  to 
which  this  name  is  given  in  new  che- 
mical nomenclatures,  is  what  was  for- 
merly called  volatile  alkali.  It  is  a 
fluid  refembling  air.  and  has  the  fame 
tranfparency  and  elallicity  ; it  is  ra- 
ther lighter  however ; its  Imell  is  more 
penetrating,  and  its  tafle  is  acrid  and 
caultic  : hence  it  produces  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eyes,  catarrhs,  &c.  dif- 
eafes  to  which  thofe  people  who  are 
expofed  to  its  a&ion,  from  being  near 
putrid  animal  fubltances,  urine.  Sec. 
and  in  laboratories,  are  very  fubjeft. 
This  air,  or  ammoniacal  gaz,  chemifis 
have  afcertained  to  be  a compound 
fubftance,  confiding  of  hydrogen  and 
azot.  Athough  ammoniac  has  not 
yet  been  employed  medicinally  in  its 
aeriform  Hate,  its  compounds  arc  not 
neglefted.  Ammoniac  is  readily  ab- 
forbed  by  water ; and  when  this  fluid 
is  faturated  with  it,  it  is  termed  fluor, 
or  cauftio  volatile  alkali,  alkali  volatile 
cauf  icum,  alkali  animate  purum , and  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  aqua  ammonia  pu - 
ra.  The  fulphate  of  ammoniac,  a fait 
formed  by  the  combination  of  ammo- 
niac with  the  fulphuric  acid,  is  elieem- 
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ed  for  its  diuretic  and  deobflruent 
qualities,  and  is  defcribed  by  Berg- 
man under  the  title  of  alkali  volatile 
' vitriol atum , and  by  Glauber  by  the 
name  fal  ammoniacum  fecretum.  Am- 
moniac and  nitric  acid  form  a fait,  the 
nitrate  of  ammoniac,  nitras  ammoniaca , 
which  poffeffes  irritating,  diuretic, 
and  deobflruent  virtues,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Bergman  under  the  name 
of  Alkali  volatile  nitratum  ; it  is  alfo 
termed  fal  ammoniactis  nltrofus , and 
ammonia  nitrata.  The  direct  cojnbi- 
nation  of  muriatic  acid  with  ammo- 
niac forms  the  muriate  of  ammoniac  ; 
fee  Ammonia  muriata  and  Sal-ammoniac. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  the  aqua  am- 
monia, the  aqua  ammonia  acetata,  and 
the  fpirilus  ammonia  compofitus,  in  which 
the  ammoniac  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
See  Aqua  ammonia , Aqua  ammonia  ace- 
tata, and  Spirtus  ammonia  compofitus. 

Ammoniacum,  ( Ammoniacum , z, n. 
«/s*^owa*ox ; fo  called  from  Ammonia , 
from  whence  it  was  brought).  Gum- 
ammoniac,  A concrete  gummi-refi- 
nous  juice,  compofed  of  little  lumps, 
or  tears,  of  a Arong  and  fomevvhat 
ungrateful  fmell,  and  naufeous  tafte, 
followed  by  a bitternefs.  There  has, 
hitherto,  been  no  information  had 
concerning  the  plant  which  affords 
this  drug.  It  is  imported  here  from 
Turkey,  and  from  the  Eail  Indies. 
Internally  ammoniacum  is  given  in 
aflhmas,  and  difficulty  of  expedlora- 
tion.  In  large  dofes  it  proves  purga- 
tive. Externally,  made  into  a plafter 
with  acelum  fcillas,  it  produces  puf- 
tules,  filled  with  a tenacious  pus,  and 
is  a powerful  refolvent  in  inflammation 
of  the  cheft,  knee,  &c. 

Ammoniacum  gummi.  See  Am- 


moniacum. 


A mo  mum,  ( Amomum,  i , n.  from 
an  Arabian  word  fignifying  a pigeon, 
•whofe  foot  it  was  thought  to  refem- 
ble).  Amomvm  ■ verum . A fruit  about 
the  fize  of  a grape,  of  a ftrong  and 
grateful  aromatic  tafte  and  penetrat- 
ing fmell,  moftly  given  as  a carmina- 
tive. 


A mo mum  car da mo mum.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  cardamomum 
minus . See  Cardamomum  minus. 

Amomum  granum  paradisi. 
The  fyflematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  grains  of  paradife. 
See  Grana  paradifi. 

Amomum  zingiber.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  a plant  which  affords 
ginger.  See  Zingiber. 

Amnesia,  ( Amnefa , a,  f.  from  *, 
priv.  (Meric,  memoiy).  Amnejlict . 
Forgetfulnefs,  mollly  a fymptomatic 
affection. 

Amnestia,  ( Amnejlia , a , f.  ap- 
vnrix  ; from  a,  priv.  -and  me- 

mory). Forgetfulnefs.  See  Amnefia . 

Amnios,  ( Amnios , or  on,  i,  m.  ct 
n.  from  u/jlhov,  a veffel  which  the  an- 
cients ufed  for  the  reception  of  blood 
in  facrifices).  The  innermoft  mem- 
brane of  the  membranaceous  ovum  of 
the  foetus. 

A'm  phemerin  o Sf^xutprf/.soivocf  from 
a[A(pi,  about,  vi, txt^oiy  a day).  Amphe- 
rina . A quotidian  fever.  A fpccies 
of  ague. 

Amp  hi  arthrosis,  ( Amphiarthro - 
Jts,  is,  f.  ai/.$ictp§pa(nt; ; from  both, 
and  sc^pua^,  an  articulation).  A fpe- 
cies  of  connexion  of  bones,  which  ad- 
mits of  an  obfeure  motion,  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  metacarpal  and  metatar- 
fal  bones,  and  the  vertebrae. 

A MPHIBIUS,  $ from 

<pi,  ambo,  and  /3»qc,  vita.  Animals 
are  thus  called,  that  live  both  on  land 
and  in  the  water).  The  amphibious 
animals,  according  to  Linnseus,  are  a 
clafs  whofe  heart  is  furniflied  with  one 
ventricle  and  one  auricle,  in  which 
refpiration  is  in  a conliderable  degree 
voluntary. 

Amphiblestroides,  ( Amphiblef 
troides , is,  f.  ctpcpiSforpotihc  ; from  ay.- 
(p&hygov,  a net,  and  u o\q,  a refem- 
blance).  The  retina.  See  Retina. 

Ampulla,  [Ampulla,  a,  f. 

"Ka  \ from  ctva&iKKu,  to  fwell'out).  All 
bellied  veffels  are  fo  called  in  chemilj 
try,  as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits 
&c. 
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Ampulla.  In  anatomy  this  term 
applied  by  Scarpa  to  the  dilated 
jrtions  of  the  membranaceous  fetni- 
<!  cular  canals,  jult  within  the  vefti- 
l|Ium.  ' 

AmputatXo,  ( Amputatio , onis,  f. 
• m amputo,  to  cut  off).  A furgical 
deration,  which  confilts  in  the  re- 
nval  of  a limb  or  vifcus  ; thus  we  fay 
ieg,  a finger,  tne  penis,  See.  when 
tj:  off,  are  amputated ; but  when 
faking  of  a tumor,  or  excrefcence, 
ii  is  faid  to  be  difledled  out  or  re- 
lived. 


(Amygdala,  (Amygdala,  a,  f. 
3 iyiu.\oi ; from  d(jLv&c-a>,  to  lancinate  ; 
flcalled  becaufe  after  the  green  hulk 
emoved  from  the  fruit,  there  ap- 
;s  upon  the  (hdl  certain  fiffures,  as 
vere  lacerations).  Almonds.  The 
< neis  of  the  fruit  of  the  almond- 
i,  Amygdalus  communis  of  Linnaeus. 

- ygdalus  folds  fenaiuris  inf  mis  glan - 
1 x fs,  fior'tbus  f fill  bus  geminis.  Clafs. 

. iandria.  Order.  Monogynia.  A 
live  of  Barbary.  The  fame  tree 
duces  either  bitter  or  fweet  al- 
ids.  Sweet  almonds  are  more  in 
as  food  than  medicine.  They 
rd,  on  expreffion,  a great  propor- 
i of  oil,  which,  from  being  more 
;eable  to  the  palate  than  the  other 
, is  preferred  for  internal  ufe,  to 
en  and  relax  the  folids,  in  tickling- 
hs,  hoarfenefs,  coftivenefs,  ne- 
itic  pain9,  &c.  Externally  it  is 
1 in  tenfions  and  rigidities  of  par- 
lar  parts.  An  emulfion  of  fweet 
ands  polTeffes  the  emollient  quali- 
s of  the  oil. 

imygdals.  The  almonds  of  the 
See  Tonflls. 

mygdal/E  amari.  See  Amyg- 
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• M ygdAlus  communis.  The 
rmatic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
s both  fweet  and  bitter  almonds. 
Amygdala. 

k m yg dalje  dulces.  See  Amyg- 
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M YG  D ALU S PERsXCA.  The  fyf- 


tematic  name  of  the  common  plum 
tree.  See  Perfca. 

Amylum,  (Amylum,  i,  n.  a.t/jv'Kov ; 
from  a,  priv.  and  pvto,  a mill ; be- 
caufe it  was  formerly  made  from  wheat 
without  the  affiftance  - of  a mill). 
Starch.  The  white  fubftance  which 
fiubiides  from  the  water  that  is  mix- 
ed with  wheaten  flour.  The  ftarch- 
makers  fuffer  it^to  remain  in  the 
water  for  a time  after  it  has  become 
acid,  which  makes  it  very  white  and 
foft  to  the  touch,  andfcarcely  fenfible 
to  the  tafte.  As  {larch  forms  the 
greateft  part  of  flour,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  it  is  the  principal 
alimentary  fubftance  contained  in  our 
bread.  Starch  is  frequently  employed 
in  clyflers  againtl  diarrhoeas.  Exter- 
nally furgeons  apply  it  as  an  abforbent 
in  eryfipelas. 

Amyris  elemifera,  ( Amyris , 
f.  from  ititenfive,  and  pvpov,  oint- 
ment or  balm  ; fo  called  from  its  ufe 
or  fmell).  The  fy Hematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
we  obtain  the  refin  called  gum  elemi. 
See  Elemi. 

Amyris  opobalsamum.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  balfam  of  Mecca  is  obtain- 
ed. See  Balfamum  Gileadeufe. 

Anacardium  occidentale,  (A- 
nacardium , i , n.  avccxccpchov,  from  ava, 
without,  and  xocp^a,  a heart ; with- 
out heart ; becaufe  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  inftead  of  having  the  feed  in- 
clofed,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  has  the 
nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of  it). 
The  cafhew-nut.  The  oil  of  this 
nut  is  an  active  cauftic,  and  employed 
as  fuch  in  its  native  country  ; but  nei- 
ther it,  nor  any  part  part  of  the  fruit, 
is  ufed  medicinally  in  this  country. 

Anacardium  orientale.  Ana- 
cardium or  Malaca  bean.  The  fruit 
or  nut  fo  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
is  of  a (hining  black  colour,  heart- 
fhaped,  comprefled,  and  about  the 
fize  of  the  thumb  nail.  It  is  the 
produce  of  the  Acientiia  tomentofa  $ 


Jal'iis  cordato-oratis , fubtus  tomentofs  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  now  delervedly  forgot 
in  this  country. 

Anacaktharsis,  [Anacartharfs, 
is,  r.  rj  u.v.cd ~t.ro  ; from  x>r-.,  and  kxScx..- 
popca,  to  purge  up).  An  expe<ftora- 
tion  of  pus. 

Anesthesia,  [Anajlthcfia,  a,  f. 
ararcrG^cra  j from  pnv.  and  cue  if 
^VOUbX , to  feel).  Lofs  of  the  fenfe  of 
touch.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
locales,  and  order  dyjdflhefia  of  Cullen. 

A N A G A L L I S , ( Anagallis , f.  ouor 
ycOC.M, .}  from  cr.-.aryi Asy,  to  laugh  ; be- 
•caufe  by  curing  the  fpLen,  it  difpofts 
penons  to  be  chearful).  This  plant, 
Anagallis  arvenfs  ; folds  inclivifis,  caule 
procumhenle , or  Linnaeus,  is  {null  and 
delicately  formed,  and  does  not  appear 
to  pofTefs  any  particular  properties. 

Anagallis  arvensis.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  tire  anagallis  of  the 
ill  ops.  See  Anagallis. 

Analeptics,  (Analcptica,  fc.  me- 
dicameuta,  from  c/-iy.\a/x~ 

Gw,  to  recruit,  to  recover).  Thofe 
Jubilances  ufed  for  food  and  medicine 
which  are  calculated,  from  their  pro- 
perties, to  rTtore  {Length  when  im- 
paired by  ficknefs. 

Analysis,  Analyfis,  is,  f.  cciaXv 
eriq ; from  ccvxTwo,  to  refolve).  Al- 
though the  proceffes  and  experiments 
which  chemifts  have  recourfe  to  be 
extremely  numerous  and  diverfified, 
yet  they  may  be  reduced  to  two  fpe- 
cies,  which  comprehend  the  whole  art 
of  chemiftry.  The  firft  is,  analyfis, 
or  decompoiition  ; the  fecond,  fynlbs - 
fis,  or  compofition.  In  analyfis  the 
parts  of  which  bodies  are  compofed 
are  feparated  from  each  other  : thus, 
if  you  reduce  cinnabar,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  fulphur  and  mercury,  and 
exhibit  thefe  two  bodies  in  a feparate 
ilate,  you  fay  you  have  decompofed, 
or  analyzed  cinnabar.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  feveral  bodies  be  mixed  to- 
gether, and  a new  fubllance  be  pro- 
duced, the  procefs  is  then  termed 
chemical  compofition,  or  fynthefs : 


thus,  if  by  fufion  and  fublimation  yo 
combine  mercury  with  fulphur,  an 
produce  cinnabar,  the  operation 
termed  chemical  compofition,  or  con 
pofition  by  fynthefis. 

Ananas,  ( Ananas , n.) 

The  egg  fhaped  pine-apple.  T1 
plant  which  affords  this  fruit,  is  tl 
Bromeha  ananas  foliis  ciiiatofpim 
vmcronaiis  fpica  comofa  of  Linuasi 
It  is  ufed  principally  as  a delicacy  f 
the  table,  and  is  alfo  given  with 
vantage  as  a lefrigeiant  in  fevers. 

An  aph  alantiasis,  ( Anaphal^ 
t’uifs , is,  f.  uvatgne/iCOTiOicn.  ; irom  o 
<t>c6\x ;to  , bald).  A thinnefs  of 
hair  upon  the  eye-brows. 

An  aphrodisia,  ( Anaphrodfia 
f.  a.xpe'jkcia ; from  a.  priv.  and  a 
£ia.x,  the  feafi:  of  Venus).  Im 
tence.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  c 
locates,  and  order  dyforexia  of  Cul 
It  either  arifes  from  paralyfis 
phrodifia  paralytica  ; or  from  go 
rhcea,  anaphrodfia  gonorrhcica. 

Anas  domestic  a.  The 
duck.  The  flefh  of  this  bird  is  diff 
of  digeffion,  and  requires  that  u 
and  flimulaiing  condiments  be  t; 
with  it  to  enable  the  flcmach  t 
gefi:  it. 

Anasarca,  ( Anafarca , a,  f. 
aw,  through,  and  a apt,  flefh,  ( 
the  flefh).  A fpecies  of  dropfy 
a ferous  humour,  fpread  betwee 
{kin  and  flefh,  or  rather  a gener; 
cumulation  of  lymph  in  the  ce 
fyftem.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  ; 
of  difeafe,  in  the  elafs  Cachexia 
the  order  Iniumefcentia . He  ei 
rates  the  following  fpecies,  vi 
Anafarca  ferofa,  as  when  the  dud* 
charge  of  fer.um  is  fuppreffed,*4 
2.  Anafarca  oppilata , as  whe  l 
blood-veffels  are  conliderably  Pi- 
which  happens  to  many  pregnai  v 
men,  See.  3.  Anafarca  exantheim it 
this  happens  after  ulcers,  variou  s 
tjve  diforders,  and  particularl)«i;| 
the  Eryfpelas.  4.  Anafarca  aM\ 
happens  when  the  blood  is  it  a . 
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tremely  poor  from  confiderable  lof- 
of  it.  5.  AnaJ'archa  delilium , as 
ien  feeble nefs  is  induced  by  long 
aefs,  &c. 

An  as  TALTiCAf  ( Anajlaltica , fc. 
die  amenta , from  a»27T;V 

, to  contrad).  Styptics.  Adftrin- 
nts. 

Anastomosis,  ( Anajlomofs , is , f. 
is'ofAu&ic ; from  uictf  through,  and 
A«,  a mouth).  The  communica- 
»n  of  veffels  with  one  another.  , 
Anatomy,  ( Anatomia <?,,  Ana- 
ne,  es , f.  oaaro^ia,  or  o.vxto[ayi  ; from 
C and  rsfjyu'i  to  cut  up).  Anero- 
ny.  The  dilfe&ion  of  the  human 
dy,  to  expofe  the  {fracture,  fijua- 
>n,  and  ufes  of  every  part. 
Anatomy,  comparative.  Zo- 
omy.  The  diiTe&ion  of  brutes, 
ies,  polypi,  plants,  &c.  to  illuf- 
ite,  or  compare  them  with,  the 
u£ture  and  functions  of  the  human 
dy. 

Anchoralis  processus,  ( An - 
iralis  ; from  the  elbow).  See 
racoid  procefs. 

Anchovy  pear.  This  fruit,  the 
oduce  of  the  Grins  cauliflora  of  Lin- 
:us,  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
naica,  as  a pleafant  and  refrigerant 
lit. 

Anchusa,  ( Anchufa , a,  f.  ar^ov- 
; from  otryyw,  to  ftrangle ; from  its 
ppofed  conftringent  quality  ; or,  as 
others  fay,  becaufe  it  ilrangles  fer- 
nts. 

Anchusa  officinalis.  The 
lematic  name  for  the  luglojfum  of 
e (hops.  See  Buglojfum. 

Anchusa  tinctoria.  The  fyf- 
natic  name  for  the  anchufa  or  al- 
nna  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
i \fthi/faJ 

j Anchy lomerisma,  ( Anchylomc - 
:i  ma,  ails,  n.  ur>cv?.oy^pio'ixay  from  ai- 
to  bend).  Sagar  ufes  this 
rm  to  exprefs  a concretion  or  grow- 
ls 15  together  of  the  foft  parts. 
^Anchylosis,  (A, ricbylnjis , is,  f . 
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a vy  xuXti&ic  ; from  ay  who  pa.  1,  to  bend)-* 
A ftiff  joint.  » 

Ancon,  (Ancon,  onis,  m.  xyKuv ; 
from  ayv.aAoxa . , to  embrace,  ccro  r US' 
ayxf. irspu  ore wtij  ortov  j becaufe  the 
bones  meeting,  and  there  uniting,  are 
folded  one  into  another).  The  el* 
bow. 

Anconeus,  ( Anconeus  fc.  muf cuius ; 
from  ayftu  1,  the  elbow).  Anconeus  mi- 
nor of  Window.  Anconeus  vel  Cubi- 
talis  RioJani  of  Douglas.  A fmall  tri- 
angular mufcle  fituated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  elbow.  It  arifes  from  the 
ridge  and  from  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus  by  a thick,  Prong, 
and  fhort  tendon  : from  this  it  be- 
comes flelhy,  and  after  running  about 
three  inches  obliquely  backwards,  it 
is  inferted  by  its  oblique  flefhy  fibres 
into  the  back  part  or  ridge  of  the 
ulna*  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  fore- 
arm. 

Anconeus  extekNus.  See  Tri- 
ceps extenfor  cubiti. 

Anconeus  internus.  See  Tri- 
ceps extenfor  cubiti. 

Anconeus  major.  See  Triceps 
exienjor  cubiti. 

Anconeus  minor.  See  Anco- 
neus. 

Ancongid  Process,  ( Procejfus 
anconoideus ; from  xyx'ujv,  the  elbow). 
A procefs  of  the  cubit.  See  Ulna. 

Ancyloblepharon,  ( Ancycloblc - 
pharon , /,  n.  otyx.vXoflXe(pc/yoi ; from 

ayzvMi  a hook,  and  fiXztpc&jov,  an  eye- 
lid). A difeafe  of  the  eye,  by  which 
the  eyelids  are  doled  together. 

Ancylo gloss um,  ( Ancylogloffum% 
i,'  n.  aryx.vhoyhoacrov  ; from  xyituXr,.  «, 
a hook,  and  y}.ucrp-a,  the  tongue). 
A contraction  of  the  frsenulum  of  the 
tongue.  Tongue-tied.  , 

Ancylo  sis,  ( Ancylofis , is , f.  'ay  - 
xv\ii)Cic  5 from  otyKHXcA  crooked).  An- 
cbyhjis.  A contraction  of  the  joints 
impeding  their  motion. 

Anemone  hepatica.  The  fyf 
tematic  name  for  the  hepatica  no  bills 
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of  the  pharmacopeias.  See  Hepatica 
no  bills. 

Anemone,  meadow.  See  Pul - 

fatilla  nigricans. 

Anemone  nemorosa.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  ranunculus  albus 
of  the  pharmacopeias.  See  Ranun- 
culus albus. 

Anemone  pratensis.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  pulfatilla  nigri- 
cans of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Pul- 
fatilla nigricans. 

Anethum,  [Anethum,  i,  n.  avrfiov ; 
from  yvivy  afar,  and  Ow,  to  run  ; fo 
called  becoufe  its  roots  run  out  a great 
way).  Common  dill.  Anethum  gra- 
-veolens  of  Linnaeus.  Anethum,  frucli- 
bus  comprejjis.  Clafs.  Pentandria. 
Order.  Monogynia.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  cultivated  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England.  The  feeds  of 
dill  are  directed  for  ufe  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  :,they 
have  a moderately  warm,  pungent 
taite,  and  an  aromatic,  but  fickly 
fmell.  There  is  an  elfential  oil,  and 
a diftilled  water,  prepared  from  them, 
which  are  given  in  flatulent  colics  and 
dyfpepfia.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretion  of  milk. 

Anethum  fceniculum.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  fceniculum  dulce 
cf  the  fhops.  See  Fceniculum  dulce. 

Anethum  graveolens.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  Anethum  of  the 
lliops.  See  Anethum. 

Aneurism,  ( Aneurifma , ads,  n. 
c'.uevpva’^.cf.y  from  anvpvvti,  to  dilate). 
A preternatural  dilatation  of  an  artery. 
A genus  of  difeafe  ranked  by  Cullen 
in  the  clafs  locales , and  order  tumores. 
There  are  three  fpecies  of  aneurifm  : 

I . The  true  aneurifm , aneurifma  verum , 
which  anfwers  to  the  above  defini- 
tion, and  is  known  by  the  prefence 
of  a pulfating  tumour.  2.  The  fpu- 
rious  aneurifm,  aneurifma fpurium,  which 
is  a collection  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane  from  a ruptured  artery. 

3 . Th£  varicofe  aneurifm , aneurifma  va- 
ricofum:  this  was  fil'd  defcribed-by  Dr. 


W.  Hunter.  It  happens  when  the 
brachial  artery  is  punCtured  in  open.) 


mg  a vein 


the  blood  then  rufhes  ink 
the  vein,  which  becomes  varicofe 
Aneurifms  may  happen  in  any  part  0 
the  body,  except  the  latter  fpecies 
which  can  only  take  place  where  ; 
vein  runs  over  an  artery. 

Aneurism'ASPUrium.  See  Aneu 
rifm. 

Aneurisma  varicosum.  Se 
Aneurifm. 

Aneurisma  vvfum.  See  Amu 
rifm. 

Angeiotomy,  ( Angeiotanda , <p, 
ctyynoTuiAia. ; from  xyyn.y , a veffcl,  am 
tfiavu,  to  cut).  The  diffeCtion  of  t'n 
blood-vefiels  of  an  animal  body;  alf 
the  opening  of  a vein  or  an  artery. 

Angelica,  ( Angelica , a,  f.  f 
called  from  its  fuppofed  angelic  vii 
tues).  Garden  angelica.  Angelic\ 
tirch  angelic  a of  Linneus.  Angelica,  fi 
liorum  impari  lobato.  Clafs.  Pentai 
dria.  Order.  Digynia.  A plant, 
native  of  Lapland,  but  cultivated  i 
our  gardens.  The  roots  of  angelic 
have  a fragrant,  agreeable  fmell,  an 
a bitterifh,  pungent  tafle.  The  flail 
leaves,  and  feeds,  which  are.  alfo  d 
reCted  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  pofie 
the  fame  qualities,  though  in  an  ink 
rior  degree.  Their  virtues  are  ar< 
matic  and  carminative.  A fweetme; 
is  made  by  the  confectioners  of  th 
root,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  if 
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the  flomach,  and  is  furpaffed  only  l 
that  of  ginger. 

Angelica  archangelica.  T1 
fyflematic  name  for  the  angelica  of  tl 
fhops.  See  Angelica. 

Angelica,  garden.  See  A 


vclica. 


See  Angeli 


Angelica  sativa. 
fylvefiris. 

Angelica  sylvestris.  Angeli 
fativa.  Wild  angelica.  Angelica  fylv 
tris ; folds  aqualibus  o'vato-lanceolads ft 
ratisoi  Linnaeus.  This  fpecies  of  an£ 
lica  poffefres  fimilar  properties  to  t 
garden  fpecies,  but  in  a much  in 
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rior  degree.  It  is  only  ufed  when  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained.  The  feeds, 
powdered  and  put  into  the  hair,  kdi 
lice.  . a 

Angelica,  wild.  See  Angelica 
fylvejlris. 

Angelina  cortex.  The  tree 
from  which  this  bark  is  procured  is  a 
native  of  Grenada.  It  has  been  re- 
commended as  an  anthelmintic  for 
children. 

Angina,  ( Angina , a,  f.  from 
a.yx*i  to  ilrangle  ; becaufe  it  is  often 
attended  with  a fenfe  of  ftrangulation). 
A fore  throat.  See  Cynanche. 

Angina  pect5ris.  Syncope  an- 
ginofa.  An  extremely  dangerous  dif- 
eafe,  which  feizes  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jecf  to  it,  when  walking,  with  a very 
painful  fenfation  in  the  bread,  threat- 
ening immediate  fuffocation,  and  often 
inducing  fyncope  ; but  the  moment 
they  Hand  dill  all  the  uneafinefs  va- 
nidies.  A few  months  after  the  dif- 
eafe  has  taken  place,  the  tits  will  not 
ceafe  indantaneoudy  on  {landing  dill, 
and  they  take  place  in  almod  all  fitu- 
ations,  fitting  did,-  or  a-bed,  as  well 
rs  when  walking  about.  The  dura- 
ion  of  the  paroxyfm  is  uncertain  : at 
ird,  it  goes  off  on  being  ft  ill ; it  then 
continues  fome  time  after  with  great 
>alpilation  *of  the  heart;  and,  at 
cngth,  does  not  leave  the  patient  for 
ome  hours.  It  frequently  happens 
hat  perfons  die  foon  after  the  attack 
f a fit ; but  cafes  are  related  where 
: induced  fome  other  difeafe,  which 
mminated  in  lingering  iilnefs.  In 
11  cafes  the  feat  of  pain  is  about  the 
ernum  and  heart ; and  very  frequent- 
r there  is  a fixed  pain  in  the  left  arm, 
ear  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid  muf- 
e.  The  proximate  caufe  of  this  dif- 
ife is  not  known.  OlTification  of  the 
ironary  arteries  of  the  heart,  and  ac- 
imulation  of  fat  about  that  organ,  the 
ediaftinum,  pericardium,  and  dia- 
lragm,  have  been  obferved  in  thofe 
ho  have  died  under  the  difeafe. 

Angi  OLOGYj  ( Angiologia , a,  f.  %y- 


yiioXoyeia;  from  ayystov,  a veflel,  and 
V.yof,  a difcourfe).  The  dodlrine  of 
the  vefTels  of  the  human  body. 

Angustur^  cortex,  ( Angujlu - 
ra , a,  f.),  A bark  imported  from 
Anguftura,  in  South  America.  Its 
external  appearances  vary  confidera- 
bly.  The  beft  is  not  fibrous,  but 
hard,  'compaft,  and  of  a yellowifo 
brown  colour,  and  externally  of  a 
whitifh  hue.  When  reduced  into  pow- 
der it  refembles  that  of  Indian  rhui* 
barb.  It  is  very  generally  employed 
as  a febrifuge,  toiifc,  and  a-dftringent. 
In  intermittents  it  is  by  many  prefer- 
red to  the  Peruvian  bark  ; and  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  diarrhoea,  dyfpepfia, 
and  fcrofula.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  JSrucea  aniidyjent erica  or 
ferruginea. 

Animal,  ( Animal , alts , n.).  An- 
organized  body  endowed  with  life  and 
voluntary  motion. 

Animal  actions.  ABiones anima- 
ls s.  Thofe  actions,  or  fundlions,  are  fi> 
termed,  which  are  performed  through 
the  means  of  the  mind.  To  this  clafs 
belong  the  external  and  internal  fen- 
fes,  the  voluntary  aftion  of  mufefes, 
voice,  fpcech,  watching,  and  fleep. 

A nimal  heat.  Heat  is  e{fi*H- 
tially  necefiary  to  life.  That  of  a 
man  in  health  is  from  about  94°  to 
ioo°  of  Fahrenheit.  It  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  abforption  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  lungs. 

AniME,  OR  ANIM.'EjGUMMF.  TllC 
fubflance  which  bears  this  name  in  the 
(hops  is  a refin,  the  produce  of  the  Hy 
menaa  courbaril  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  fel- 
dom  ordered  in  the  practice  of  the. 
prefertt  day,  and  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  ihe  collections  of  the  curious, 

Animi  deliquium,  (from  ani- 
mus, the  mind,  and  delinquo , to  leave). 
Fainting.  Lipothymia.  See  Syncope . 

Animus.  This  word  is  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  anima ; the  former 
expreffes  the  faculty  of  reafoning,  and 
the  latter  the  being  in  which  that  fa- 
culty refidcs. 
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Anise.  See  Anifum. 

AnIsum,  ( Anifum , i,  n.  avia-av;  from 
«,  neg.  and  ncrt;,  equal).  Anifum  vul- 
gare.  Anife.  Pinp'tnella  anifum  of  Lin- 
naeus. Pimpinella,  folds  radicalibus  tri- 
fl'd s incifis . Clafs.  Pentandria.  Order. 
Digynm.  A native  of  Egypt.  Anife- 
feeus  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a plea- 
fani,  warm,  and  fweetifh  taffe.  An  ef- 
fential  oil  ana  difiilled  water  are  prepar- 
ed from  them,  which  are  emyloyed  in 
flatulences  and  gripes,  to  which  child- 
renare  more  efpecially  fubjedl,  alfo  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  diarrhoeas, 
and  lofs  of  tone  in  the  primae  vise. 

Anisum  sinense.  See  Anifum 
Jlellatum. 

Anisum  stellatum.  Anifum fi- 
nenfe . Semen  badian.  The  plant 

which  affords  thefe  feeds  is  the  Illici- 
um  anfatnm  of  Linnaeus.  They  are 
ufed  with  the  fame  views  as  thofe  of 
the  Pimpinilla  anifum.  T he  fame  tree 
is  fuppofed  to  furnifh  the  aromatic, 
bark  called  cortex  anif  flellati  or  cortex 
lavola . 

Anisum  vulgAre.  See  Anifum . 

Annular,  ( Annularis ).  Like  a 
ring;  thus,  annular  bone,  & c. 

Annular  bone.  Circulus  offetis. 
A ring-like  bone  placed  before  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tympanum  in  the  foetus.. 

Annular  cartilages.  See  Cri- 
coid cartilages. 

Annularis  digitus.  The  ring 
finger.  The  one  between  the  little 
and  middle  finger. 

Annularis  processus.  See 
Pons  varolii. 

Anodynes,  ( Anodyna,  awlwa ; 
from  a,  priv.  and  oown,  pain).  Nar- 
cotics. Hypnotics.  Opiates.  Parago- 
rics . Antalgics.  Thofe  medicines  are 
fo  termed  which  eafe  pain  and  procure 
fleep. 

Anomalous.  This  term  is  often 
applied  to  thofe  dileafes  whole  fymp- 
toms  do  not  appear  with  that  regu- 
larity generally  obferved  in  difeafes. 
A difeafe  is  alfo  faid  to  be  anomalous 
when  the  fymptoms  are  fo  varied  a*  not 


to  bring  it  under  the  defeription  of  any 
known  affection. 

AnorchideS,  ( Anorchis , idis,  f. 
avoc v*c ; from  a,  priv.  and  q^u,  the 
tefticle).  Children  are  fo  termed 
which  come  into  the  world  without 
tellicks.  This  is  a very  common  oc- 
currence. The  tefticles  of  mod  male 
infants  at  the  time  of  birth  are  with- 
in the  abdomen.  The  time  of  their 
defeent  is  very  uncertain,  and  inflances 
have  occurred  where  they  had  not 
reached  the  ferotum  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  fifteen. 

Anorexia,  (Anorexia,  a,  f.  from 
a,  priv.  and  appetite).  A want 

of  appetite,  without  loathing  of  food. 
Cullen  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafe  in 
the  clafs  locales , and  order  dyforexia  ; 
he  believes  it  to  be  generally  fympto- 
matic,  but  enumerates  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  anorexia  humoralis  and  the 
anorexia  atonica. 

Anosmia,  (Anofmia,  a,  f.  uMeapiuy 
from  a,  neg.  and  ofy,  to  fmcll).  A 
lofs  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  This 
genus  of  difeafe  is  arranged  by  Cul- 
len in  the  clafs  locales , and  order  dyf- 
ajlhefia.  When  it  arifes  from  a dif- 
eafe of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
it  is  termed  anofmia  organica  ; and 
when  from  no  manifeft  caufe,  anofmia 
atonica. 

Anser  domesticus.  The  tame 
goofe.  The  fiefh  of  this  bird  is  fome- 
times  fimilar  to  that  of  the  duck,  and 
requires  the  affiftance  of  fpirituous  and 
ffitnulating  fubftances,  to  enable  the 
ftomach  to  digeft  it.  Both  are  very 
improper  for  weak  ffomachs. 

Anserina,  (Anferina ; from  an- 
fer , a goofe ; fo  called,  becaufe  geefe 
eat  it).  Wild  tanfey  or  goofe  grafs. 
Argcntia.  This  herb,  Potentilla  anfe- 
rina, folitf  dinnatis  ferratis,  caule  re- 
pente , pedunculis  unijloris  ol  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  ufed  as  an  altringent  in 
laxity  of  the  inteffines  and  phthifical 
complaints,  but  is  now  fallen  into  dif- 
ufe.  ’ , 

Antacids,  ( A.ntaci  da,  fc.  me  die  a 
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trienta  ; from  anti,  againft,  and  acidus , 
acid).  Thofe  medicines  that  have  the 
power  of  deftroying  acidities  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines.  The  reme- 
dies which  poflefs  this  power  are  com- 
prehended in  two  orders.  I . Lcco- 
protic  antacids,  as  magnefia  alba , tar- 
tarum  folubile,  fapo , and  all  alkaline 
preparations,  which  are  alfo  calculated 
to  remove  coftivenefs.  2.  Rejlringent 
antacids , as  creta,  oculi  cancrorum , and 
tcjla  ojlreorum , which  are  to  be  f elect- 
ed when  there  is  a loofenefs  of, the 
bowels. 

Antagonist  muscles,  ( Mv.fculi 
antagcnijli ; from  am,  againft,  and 
*yo'ii?u,  to  ftrive).  Mufcles  are  fo 
called,  which  a£t  in  oppofition  to 
others. 

Antalgic  a,  [Antalgica,  fc.  medi- 
camenta , uvlahyixa;  from  a^,  againft, 
and  cc^ymj  pain).  Remedies  which 
eafe  pain. 

Antalkaljnes,  (Antalkalina,  fc. 
medicamenta:  from  anti,  againft,  and 
alkali , an  alkali).  Medicines  which 
poffcfs  the  power  of  neutralizing  al- 
kalis. . 

Anterior  aukis.  One  of  the 
common  mufcles  ef  the  ear,  fituated 
before  the  the  external  ear.  It  arifes, 
thin  and  membranous,  near  the  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  infert- 
ed  into  a fmall  eminence  on  the  back 
of  the  helix,  oppofite  to  the  concha, 
which  it  draws  a little  forwards  and 
upwards. 

Anterior  intercosta l nerve. 
SAanchic  nerve.  A branch  of  the 
great  intercoftal  that  is  given  off  in 
the  thorax. 

Anterior  mallEi.  See  Laxa- 
tor  tympani. 

Anthelmintics,  ( Anthelmintic a , 
fc.  medic  ament  a,  uv^fjuvlixoi ; from  aft, 
againft,  and  sA/aiw,  a worm).  Anti- 
ihelrnintics.  Medieines  which  procure 
the  removal  of  worms  from  the  hu- 
man ftomach  and  inteftines.  This 
elafs  of  medicine  comprehends  four 
orders.  1.  Venenous  anthelmintics,  as 


mercurial  preparations,  tin , and  fulphur 9 
which  are  principally  adapted  toltrong 
and  robuft  habits,  thofe  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  where  there  is  a degree  of 
torpor  of  the  inteftines.  2.  Lubri- 
cating anthelmintics , as  common  and  hn- 
feed  oil,  which  are  belt  calculated  for 
reduced  habits.  3*  T°n‘ic  anthelmin- 
tics, as,  fabina , tanacetum , and  fanto - 
nicum , which  are  principally  adapted 
for  children  and  delicate  habits*  4. 
Cathartic  anthelmintics,  as  fcammonium » 
jalappa,  aloe,  and  gambogia.  The  con- 
ftitutions  in  which  thefe  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred are  the  ftrong  and  robuft,  and 
thofe  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Anthemis  cotula,  ( Cotula , a 
dim  of  cos , a whetftone;  fo  called 
from  its  leaves  refembling  a whet- 
ftone). The  fyftematic  name  for  the 
plant  called  Cotula  feetida  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Cotula  feetida. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  ( Anthemis , 
ai/0:^;  from  ai/Qoc,  a flower).  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  chamccmclum  of 
the  (hops.  See  Chamcemelum . 

Anthemis  pyrethrum.  The 
plant  is  fo  called  from  which  we  ob- 
tain the  pyrethrum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Pyrethrum. 

Anthophylli,  ( Anthophyllus , /. 
m.  a'j^o(pvXKo\i ; from  av9o<r,  a flower, 
and  (pvKKov , a leaf ; fo  called  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  leaves).  Cloves  are  fo 
termed  when  they  have  been  fuffered 
to  grow  to  maturity. 

A n thor  a,  f quafi  antithora , a ft  60- 
pa  ; from  aft,  againft,  and  Oopa,  monkf- 
hood ; fo  called  becaufe  it  is  faid  to 
conteradx  the  effects  of  the  thora  or 
monkihood).  Wolffbane.  The  root 
is  the  part  of  this  plant  {Aconitum  au- 
thor a*,  floribus  pentagynis,  fdiorum  la- 
ciniis  linearibus  of  Tinnasus),  which  is 
employed  medicinally.  Its  virtues  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  aconitum , fee 
Aconitum. 

Anthos  flores.  The  flowers  of 
the  rofrnarinus  are  fo  termed  ia  feme 
pharmacopoeias. 
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Anthrax,  [Anthrax,  acts , m.  «i- 
Qpeiij  a burning  coal).  Carbunculus. 
An  hard  and  circumfcribed  inflam- 
matory tubercle  like  a boil,  which 
fometimes  forms  on  the  cheek,  neck, 
or  back,  and  in  few  a days  becomes 
highly  gangrenous.  It  then  difcharges 
an  extremely  fetid  fanies  from  under 
the  black  core,  which,  like  a burning 
coal,  continues  deftroying  the  fur- 
rounding parts.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  a peculiar  miafma,  and  is 
moll  common  in  warm  climates. 

Anti,  (a againfl).  There  are 
many  names  compounded  with  this 
word,  as  antiajlhmaiics , antihyfl erics, 
anti  dyf enterics,  &c.  which  fignify  me- 
dicines againfl  the  aflhma,  hyfterics, 
dyfentery,  &c. 

Antidote,  ( Antidotus , i,  f.  a flt- 
drloc;  from  aili,  againfl:,  and  ^ to 
give).  A remedy.  A medicine  which 
poflefles  the  property  of  expelling  the 
the  mifehiefs  of  another,  as  of  poifon. 

Antilyssus,  [AntilyJJus,  cA.ihva- 
croc; ; from  ail.,  againfl,  and  the 

madnefs  caufed  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog).  Medicines  againfl:  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog. 

Antimonium,  ( Antimonium , i,  n. 
Afli poviov.  The  origin  of  this  word  is 
very  obfeure.  The  moft  received  ety- 
mology is,  from  ail].,  againll,  and  ^o- 
vor,  a monk ; becaufc  Valentine,  by 
an  injudicious  adminiflration  of  it, 
poifoned  his  brother  monks).  Stibium. 
See  Antimony. 

Ant  IMONIUM  CALCINATUM. 

Calx  antbmoni'u  Antimonium  diaphore- 
ticum.  This  preparation  of  antimony, 
termed  oxydum fiibii  album , in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  is  greatly  fal- 
len into  difufe.  Its  virtues  are  dia- 
phoretic and  alterative. 

Antimonium  muriatum.  Bu~ 
tyrum  antimonii.  Caujlieum  aniimoni- 
ale.  Butter  of  antimony.  This  pre- 
paration of  antimony,  called  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature  murias Jli- 
bii kyperoxygenatus , is  employed  to  de- 
ftroy  warts,  carcinomatous  exetefeen- 
cei;,  Aaphyloma,  Sec. 
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AnTIMONYuM  TARTARTSATUlVf, 

' Tartarus  emeticus.  Bar  tar  us  antimoni - 
alts.  Tartar  emetic,  given  in  fmali 
dofes,  is  naufeating.  cathartic,  fudor- 
ific,  deobllruent,  and  antifpafmodic, 
promoting  abforption.  Internally,  it 
is  exhibited  in  bilious  fevers,  foulnefs 
of  the  ftomach,  retrocedent  and  ato- 
nic exanthemata,  abdominal  phyfco- 
nia,  tumour  of  the  teflicle,  paralyfis, 
amauroli8,  pituitous  difeafes  of  the 
lung?,  rheumatifm,  and  foporofe  dif- 
eafes. When  given  in  very  fmali  do- 
fes, fo  as  to  create  naufea,  it  is  recom- 
mended in  tabes,  laxation,  and  incar- 
cerated hernia.  Externally,  in  the 
form  of  powder,  or  dilfolved  in  water, 
it  is  applied  by  a pencil  to  warts  and 
obflinate  ulcers:  it  is  alfo  given  in  the 
form  of  clyfter,  with  a view  to  pro- 
duce irritation  in  foporofe  difeafes, 
apoplexy,  ileus,  and  hernia  incarce- 
rata.  The  powder  mixed  with  faliva, 
and  rubbed  on  the  fcrobiculus  cordis, 
excites  vomiting.  The  belt  antidote 
againfl  the  bad  effects  of  too  large  a 
quantity  of  this  and  other  antimonial 
preparations,  is  a decodlion  of  the 
bark  of  cinchona.  See  alfo  Antimony. 

Antimonium  vitrifactum. 
Glafs  of  antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Antimony.  Antimonium . Stibium. 
A brittle  and  ponderous  femimetal  of* 
a grayifli  fparkling  white  colour,  bear- 
ing a flrong  refemblance  to  tin  or  fil- 
ver.  It  appears  to  confifl  of  laminae, 
arranged  one  over  another,  and  its 
furface  exhibits  a kind  of  cryftals  in 
the  form  of  liars  or  fern-leaves.  II 
taken  into  the  flomach  it  proves  a ve- 
ry adlive  vomit  and  purge.  It  is  rare- 
ly met  with  in  nature,  but  moftly  pre 
pared  by  art.  It  is  generally  com- 
bined with  fulphur,  and  in  that  ftat( 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Hun- 
gary, Bourbon,  Auvergne,  and  Poi- 
tou. This  is  what  is  commonly  bill  ’ 
improperly  called  antimony,  for  in  pro 
priety  of  language  it  is  an  ore  or  ful 
phur  of  antimony.  It  is  of  a blackifl 
gray  colour,  in  plates  or  needles  ©: 
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▼arious  fizes,  and  friable.  Sulphur  of 
antimony  melts  very  readily,  lofes  its 
fulphur  in  the  operation,  and  the  me- 
tal combines  gradually  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmofphere,  forming  a 
gray  oxyd  cf  antimony,  which,  if  urged 
with  fire,  melts  into  a tranfparent  fub- 
ftance,  called  the  glafs  of  antimony, 
or  vitrious  oxyd  of  fulphur  at  ed  antimony  ; 
and,  if  the  oxyd  contain  a large  pro- 
portion of  fulphur  (for  it  does  not 
wholly  lofe  it  by  melting),  it  produces 
an  opake  glafs,  or  liver  of  antimony , 
fo  called  from  its  red  colour,  like  that 
of  the  liver  of  animals.  If  the  gray 
oxyd  be  heated  in  a crucible,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  black  flux,  and  a 
little  black  foap  and  oil,  it  is  reduced 
to  pure  antimony,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
in  commerce,  regains  of  antimony.  The 
femimetal,  when  melted  in  open  vtf- 
lels,  is  very  quickly  oxydated.  It 
fullers  no  alteration  from  combudible 
matters;  is  not  much  altered  by  the 
air,  its  furface  being  only  a little  tar- 
nilhed,  and  earthy  Jubilances  have  no 
power  of  action  on  it.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  properties  of  this  femimetal; 
but  as  its  ore,  fulphur  of  antimony, 
is  commonly  ufed  in  a great  number 
of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  remind  the  reader  of 
.his  particular.  Beat  .in  a mortar  to 
i powder,  and  levigated,  with  the  ad- 
iition  of  a little  water,  upon  a hard 
md  polilhed,  but  not  calcareous  (lone, 
nto  as  fine  a dull  as  pofiible,  and  then 
Iried,  it  forms  the  antimonium  preepa- 
~ atum , or  fulphur etum  Jlibii  nigrum  ; 
nowdertd,  and  burnt  in  an  earthen 
•elfel,  until  it  no  longer  emits  a ful- 
>hureous  fmoke,  and  then  put  into  a 
rovered 'Crucible,  and  expoftd  to  a 
Irong  heat,  it  melts,  and  forms  the 
mtimonium  vitrifaBum, . Powdered  and 
nixed  with  nitre,  in  the  proportion 
>f  eight  ounces  to  two  pounds,  and 
:all  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  crucible, 
nd  burnt  for  about  half  an  hour,  it 
fiords  the  antimonium  calcinatmn , or 
xydum  Jlibii  album * Similar  to  this 


preparation  is  the  celebrated  }ames?3 
powder,  as  a fubflitute  for  which  the 
London  College  have  ordered  the  pul- 
vis  antiinoniaiis  ( phofphas  calcis  Jlibi- 
atus ),  made  by  throwing  into  a red- 
hot  pot  an  equal  quantity  of  crude 
fulphur  of  antimony  and  hartlhorn 
fliavings,  and  agitating  it  until  they 
become  of  an  alii  colour.  The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  put  into  a crucible 
with  another  inverted  upon  it,  and 
kept  in  a red  heat  for  two  hours. . It 
is  then  to  cool,  and  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  The  crocus  of  antimony 
is  prepared  by  mixing  a pound  of 
powdered  antimony  and  nitre,  and 
one  ounce  of  fca  fait,  by  degrees,  in- 
to a red-hot  crucible,,  and  melting 
them  with  an  augmented  heat,  and 
when  cold  feparating  the  fcorise.  If 
one  pound  of  vitriolic  acid  be  poured 
into  a retort,  and  a mixture  cf  one 
pound  of  this  crocus  of  antimony* 
with  two  pounds  of  dry  fea  fait,  be 
added  by  degrees  thereto,  and  difl.il- 
Jed  in  the  fame  bath,  the  product  is 
the  murias  Jlibii  hyperoxygenatus , called 
antimonium  muriatum , or  butter  of  an- 
timony, in  the  Lond.  Pharm.  The 
antimonium  t art ari datum,  or  tartarifed 
antimony,  tartris  potajfa  acidulus Jlibi - 
atus , is  made  by  boiling  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a mixture  of  one 
pound  and  a half  of  the  crocus  with 
two  pounds  of  cryiials  cf  tartar,  and 
two  gallons  of  water.  The  liquor  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  and  the  drained 
liquor  fet  by  to  cryftaiize.  Betides 
thefe  preparations  there  are  the  ovine 
of  antimony , and  the  tartarifed  ovine. 
The  former  is  made  by  digefting  one 
ounce  of  powdered  vitrified  antimony 
with  a pint  and  a half  of  Spanifh 
white  wine  ; the  latter  by  diflolving 
two  fcruplesof  the  tartarifed  antimony 
in  two  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  adding  eight  ounces  of  Spanifh 
white  wine.  With  regard  to  the  ufe 
of  antimony  in  medicine,  it  is  very 
confiderablc,  though  not  fo  general 
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as  in  former  times.  Calcined  antimony 
is  efteemed  as  an  alterative  and  diapho- 
retic. Muriated antimony  is  employed 
by  furgcons  as  a very  powerful  cauftic 
for  deftroying  warts  and  fungous  flefti, 
and  efpecially  venereal  excrefcencc9. 
The  prepared  antimony  is  alterative  and 
diaphoretic  in  fmall  dofes.  Antimoni- 
um  tartarifatum  is  ufed  in  common  as 
a vomit  in  the  dofe  of  from  one  to 
four  grains.  DifTolved  in  water,  and 
given,  with  or  without  nitre,  in  the 
dofe  of  an  eighth  of  a grain  every 
four  hours,  it  cures  inflammatory  af- 
fections, as  fynocha,  pleuritis,  &c. 
acting  as  a very  powerful  diaphoretic. 
In  pneumonia  it  is  exhibited  in  nau- 
feating  dofes  as  an  expectorant.  The 
i vitrified  antimqny  is  emetic  in  the  dofe 
of  from  a quarter  of  a grain  to  a grain 
and  a half.  Pulvis  antimonialis , fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  as  James’s  pow- 
der, is  given  as  a febrifuge  in  the  dofe 
of  from  three  to  five  grains,  and  is  a 
powerful  diaphoretic.  Antimonial  wine 
in  fmall  dofes,  gut.  xx  to  xxx,  is  a 
febrifuge,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative. 
3ii]  to  §£  proves  a ufeful  emetic  in 
hooping  cough,  &c.  The  tartarifed 
antimonial  wine  is  alfo  emetic,  3 ij  to 
3iv,  and  a good  febrifuge  and  diapho- 
retic in  dofes  of  from  fifteen  to  forty 

iphlogistic.  A term  ap- 
plied to  thofe  medicines,  plans  of  diet, 
and  other  circumflances,  which  tend 
to  oppofe  inflammation,  or  which, 
in  other  words,  weaken  the  fyfterqby 
diminifliing  the  activity  of  the  vital 
power. 

Antirrhinum,  ( Antirrhinum , /, 
n.  cdltppwov j from  ceil <,  againft,  and 
fu9  the  nofe ; fo  called  becaufe  it  re- 
prefents  the  nofe  of  a calf). 

Antirrhinum  linarIa.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  linaria  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Linaria . 

Antiscorbutics,  ( Antifcorhuti - 
ca,fc.  mcdicamenta  ; from  anti , againft, 
aud  fcorbutus,  the  feurvy).  Thofe  me- 
dicines which  cure  the  feurvy.  To 
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this  clafs  belong  oxygen  gaz,  acids, 
vegetables,  bark,  &c. 

Antiseptics,  [Antifcptica,  fc.  me - 
dicamenta , atltandlixa ; from  edit,  againft, 
and  o"r,7rcij , to  putrefy).  Thofe  medi- 
cines which  poffefs  a power  of  pre- 
venting animal  fubftances  from  palling 
into  a flate  of  putrefa&ion,  and  o£ 
obviating  putrefaCfion  when  already 
begun.  This  clafs  of  medicine  com- 
prehends four  orders.  I.  Tonic  anti- 
feptics, as  cinchona,  Angujlura  cortex, 
chumamelum , &c.  which  are  fuited  for 
every  condition  of  body,  and  are,  in 
general,  preferable  to  other  antifep- 
tics, for  thofe  with  relaxed  fiabits.  2. 
Refrigerating  anti/eptics,  as  acids , which 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  young' 
vigorous,  and  plethoric.  3.  Stimu- 
lating antifeptics , as  wine  and  alko- 
hol,  beft  adapted  for  the  old  and  debi- 
litated. 4.  Antfpafmodic  antifeptics , as 
camphor  a and  ajjafeetida , ’ wh’ch  are  to 
be  feledled  for  irritable  and  hyfterical 
habits 

Antisp  as  mo  Dies,  ( Antifpafmodi - 
ca,fc . medic  amenta,  cdUaiscca^t^a',  from 
atilt,  againft,  and  avrctt7fA.ee,  a fpafm). 
Thofe  medicines  which  poffefs  the 
power  of  allaying  inordinate  motions 
in  the  fyftem,  particularly  thofe  invo- 
luntary contractions  which  take  place  , 
in  mufcles,  naturally  fubjeCt  to  the 
command  of  the  will.  The  medicines 
referable  to  this  clafs  are  divided  into 
two  orders.  I.  Stimulating  antifpaf- 
modic s,  as  alkali  ‘volatile , ole  a cjfentia - 
lia,  liquor  athereus , which  are  to  be 
given  to  the  melancholic  and  thofe 
with  torpid  habits.  2.  Sedative  anti- 
fpafmodics , as  camphora , mofehus,  and 
opium,  which  are  preferred  to  the  for- 
mer for  fanguine  and  irritable  habits. 

Antithenar,  ( Antithenar,  «vV 
; from  edit,  againft,  and  Sim?,  the 
palm  of  the  hand).  A mufcle  of  the 
foot.  See  Addudor  pollicis  pedis. 

Antitragicus,  ( Antitragicus,  fc. 
mufculus ).  One  of  the  proper  mufcles 
of  the  ear,  whofe  life  it  is,  to  turn  up 
the  tip  of  the  antitragus  a little  «ut- 
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wards,  and  to  dcprefs  the  extremity  of 
the  antithelix  towards  it. 

Antitragus,  {Jntitragusy.it  m. 
from  afUj  and  Tga.y&y  the  tragus). 
An  eminence  of  the  outer  ear,  oppo- 
iite  to  the  tragus. 

Antrum  of  highmor^,  ( An- 
trum, i,  n.).  Antrum  gena.  Sinus 
: maxillaris  pituilarius . A large  cavity 
in  the  middle  of  each  fuperior  maxil- 
lary bone,  between  the  eye  and  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  lined  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nofe,  and  firil 
defcribed  by  Highmore. 

Ants,  acid  of.  See  Formic  acid. 
Anus,  (Anus,  i.  m.  anus , quofi 
onus,  as  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
bowels).  The  fundament.  Alfo  the 
fmall  opening  of  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  which  leads  into  the  fourth. 

Aorta,  (Aorta,  ce,  f.  angln ; from 
arip,  air,  and  tyi^u,  to  keep  ; fo  cal- 
led becaufe  the  antients  fuppofed  that 
only  air  was  contained  in  it).  The 
great  artery  of  the  body,  which  arifes 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
forms  a curvature  in  the  cheft,  and 
| defcends  into  the  abdomen  ; and  from 
' which  all  the  other  arteries  arife,  ex- 
’ll cept  the  pulmonary  arteries.  See 

j Ap  ar  ine,  (Aparine,  es,  f.  Anrapwr,  ; 
from  gnr,  a file ; becaufe  its  bark  is 
rough,  and  rafps  like  a file).  Cleavers, 
or  goofe-grafs.  This  plant,  which  is 
common  in  our  hedges  and  ditches,  is 
the  Galium  aparine ; foliis  oflonis  lance - 
ol at  is  carinatis  J'cabris  retrorfum  acule - 
atis , geniculis  venofis , fruBu  hifpido,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  expreflcd  juice  has 
been  given  with  advantage  as  an  ape- 
rient and  diuretic  in  incipient  drop- 
fies;  but  the  chara&er  in  which  it  has 
of  late  been  chiefly  efteemed,  is  ffiat 
of  an  anticarcinomatous  remedy.  A 
tea-cup  full,  gradually  increafed  to 
half  a pint  two  or  thiee  times  a-day, 
has  been  known  to  cure  cancers. 

Aperiens  palpebrarum  rec- 
tus. See  Levator  pdlpebra  fuperioris . 
Aperients,  ( Aperient ia,  fc.  me* 
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die  amenta ; from  aperioy  to  open). 
Eccoprotics.  Laxatives.  Medicines 
which  gently  open  the  bowels ; fuch 
as  magnejiay  elefluarium  e caffia,  eleffu* 
arium  e Jenna,  kali  vitriolatum , &c. 

Apertor  oculi.  See  Levator 
palpebra  fuperioris. 

Afepsia,  ( Apepfia , a,  f.  an ; 
from  a , priv.  and  nrinAv,  to  digeft). 
Indigeftion. 

Apex,  ( ApeXyicis , m.).  The  ex- 
tremity of  a part;  as  the  apex  of  the 
tongue,  apex  of  the  nofe,  &c. 

Aphonia,  (Aphonia,  a,  f.  uQunsi\ 
from  a , priv.  and  (pur. n,  the  voice). 
A fupprefiion  of  the  voice,  without 
either  fyncope  or  coma.  A genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order 
dyfcinefue  of  Cullen.  When  it  takes 
place  from  a tumour  of  the  fauces,  or 
about  the  glottis,  it  is  termed  aphonia 
gutturalis ; when  from  a difeafe  of  the 
trachea,  aphonia  trachecdis  ; and  when 
from  a paralyfis,  or  want  of  nervous 
energy,  aphonia  atonica. 

Aphrodisiacs,  (Aphrodifiaca,  fc. 
medicamenta , atp^ohc-iuKct’,  from  atpgo- 
^.cTiocy  venery).  Medicines  which  ex- 
cite a defire  for  venery,  as  the  melo'i 
veficatorius  Linn. 

Aphtha'.,  ( Aphtha , arum,  f. 

8ai ; from  aA,  to  inflame).  The 
thrufh.  A difeafe  to  which  children 
are  very  fubjedf.  It  appears  in  fmall 
white  ulcers  upon  the  tongue,  gums, 
and  around  the  mouth  and  palate.  It 
is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  pyrex- 
ia, and  order  exanthemata. 

Apium,  (Apium,  i,  n.).  Small- 
age.  The  root,  feeds,  and  freih 
plant,  Apium  graveolens  foliolis  caulinis 
cuneiformtbus , umbellis  fejjilibus  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  aperient  and  carminative. 

Apium  graveolens.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  apium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Apium. 

Apium  petr  oselinu  m.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  petrofelinum  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Petrofeli - 
num» 
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ApOCEn5sIS,  ( ApGCCnoflS,  IS,  f.  ««">- 
xsvco&u ; from  cti rr,  and  xivou,  to  eva- 
cuate). A fuperabundant  flux  of 
blood  or  other  fluid  without  pyrexia. 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  clafs  lo- 
cales of  Cullen. 

Apolepsis,  ( Apolcpfis , is,  f.  anc- 
Av/d-K  » from  ol'ko,  and  Xx^Gavu,  to  take 
from).  An  interception,  fupprcfiion, 
or  retention  of  urine,  or  any  other 
natural  evacuation. 

Aponeurosis,  ( Aponeurfis , is,  f. 
ct.7rovsv pula’ ic  ; from  a.7rc,  from,  and  veu- 
pet,  a nerve ; from  an  erroneous  fup- 
pofltion  of  the  ancients,  that  it  >yas 
formed  by  the  expanlipn  of  a nerve). 
A tendinous  expansion. 

Apophysis,  ( Apophyfis,  is,  f.  aro- 
(pvc-K  ; from  a-no,  and  (pvoj,  to  grow). 
A procefs  of  a bone,  as  the  nafal  apo- 
phyfis of  the  frontal  bone,  &c. 

Apoplexia,  ( Apoplexia , a,  f.  ame- 
wXrA»;  from  u'KunXYjaouj,  to  Itrike  or 
knockdown;  becaufe °perfons,  when 
feized  with  this  difeafe,  fall  down  fud- 
denly).  Apoplexy.  A fudden  abo- 
lition, in  fome  degree,  of  the  powers 
of  fenfe  and  motion,  with  deep,  and 
fometirnes  fnoring  ; the  relpiratiq’n  and 
motion  of  the  heart  remaining.  Cul- 
len arranges  it  in  the  ciafs  neurofes , and 
order  comata.  When  it  takes  place 
from  a congeftion  of  blood  it  is  term- 
ed apoplexia  fanguinea  ; and  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  ferum,  as  in  per- 
fons  of  a cold  temperament,  apoplexia 
ferofa ; if  it  arife  from  wager  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is  called 
apoplexia  hydrocephalic  a ; if  from  a 
wound,  apoplexia  traumatica ; if  from 
poifons,  apoplexia  venenata',  il  from 
the  action  of  fulfocating  exhalations, 
apoplexia  fujfocat  'a ; if  from  paflions  of 
the  mind,  apoplexia  ment alis  \ and  when 
It  is  joined  with  catalepfy,  apoplexia 
cataleptic  a. 

Aposiema,  ( Apojlema , ettis , unocr- 
; from  ap.rx^i,  to  recede).  The 
term  given  by  the  ancients  to  abfcelfes 
jii  general.  See  Ahfcefs. 

Apothecarjus,  ( Apothecarius , i, 
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m. ; from  xr.e,  cum,. with,  and  tiQviixi, 
pono,  to  put ; fo  called  from  his  em- 
ploy being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in 
readinefs  the  various  ^articles  in  the 
Materia  JMedica,  and  to  compound 
them  for  the  phyfician’s  ufe).  An 
apothecary.  In  every  European  coun- 
try except  Great  Britain,  the  apothe- 
cary is  the  fame  as  in  England  we 
name  the  druggijl  and  chemijl. 

Apozem,  ( Apozema , atis,  n.  uttq- 
from  otvsoCtu),  to  boil).  A de«f 
codlion. 

Appendiculac^ci  vermifor- 
mis.  A vermicular ’procefs,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  and  the  fize  of 
a goofe-quill,  which  hangs  to  the  in?  j 
tellinum  caecum  of  the  human  body. 

Appendicular  epiploiCvE.  Ap- 
pendices coli  adipofes.  The  fmall  ap*  ■ 
pendices  of  the  colon  and  redfum, 
which  are  filled  with  adipofe  fubflance. 
See  Intejlines. 

Apple,  common  tiiqrn.  Se^ 

Stramonium. 

Apples.  The  common  crab  tree, 
Pyrus  mains  of  Linnaeus,  is  the  parent 
,of  all  the  vail  variety  of  apples  at  pre- 
fent  cultivated.  Apples,  in  general, 
when  ripe,  afford  a pleafant  and  eafily  $ 
digefiible  fruit  for  the  table;  but,* 
>vhen  the  ftomach  is  weak,  they  are 
very  apt  to  remain  unaltered  for  fomp 
days,  and  to  produce  dyfpepfia.  Souf 
fruits  are  to  be  confidered  as  unwhole- 
fome,  except  when  boiled  or  baked? 
and  rendered  foft  and  mellow  by  the; 
addition  of  fugar. 

Apricot,  The  fruit  of  the  Pru- 
r^.ts  armeniaca  of  Linnaeus.  When 
ripe  they  are  eafily  digelled,  and  are 
confidered  as  a pleafant  and  nutritious 
delicacy. 

Apyrexia,  ( A pyrexia,  a,  f.  ecirv- 
from  a,  priv.  and  7 rv^hiot,  a fe- 
ver). Apyrexy.  Without  fever.  The 
intermifljon  of  fever^fh  heat. 

Aq.ua,  {Aqua,  a,  f.  water).  Wa* 
ter.  See  Water. 

Aqua  aluminis  composita. 
Aqua  ah.mi.nofa  Bateanct,  This  [re- 


paration  is' employed  externally  as  a 
detergent.  It  forms  a ufeful  colly ri- 
um  if  properly  diluted,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent injection  for  the  cure  of  Leu- 
corrhoea. 

Aqua  ammonite.  Spirit  us  fa  Us 

ammoniaci . This  preparation  is  called 
earbonas  ammoniac  £ liquidus  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  Similar  to 
this  in  compofition  and  virtues  is  the 
liquor  •volatilis  cornu  cervi.  They  are 
highly  edeemed  for  their  ftimulating, 
nervine,  antacid  virtues,  and  are  ad- 
miniltered  in  debility,  typhus,  ataxia, 
atonic  fpafms,  sparalyfis,  fyncope,  ar- 
thritis, rheumatifm,  &c.  They  are 
alfo  employed  externally  with  fixed 
oils,  in  paralyfis,  indolent  tumours, 
internal  inflammations,  and  a variety 
of  affections. 

Aqua  ammonia  acetate.  Ace- 
tis  ammoniacalis.  Spiritus  Mindereri . 
This  preparation  is  called  Acetis  am- 
moniaca  liquidus  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  it  being  a neutral  fait 
in  folution,  formed  by  the  corribina- 
tion  of  acetous  acid  with  ammoniac. 
It  is  much  efleemed  as  poffefiing  ner- 
vine, diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  de- 
obftruent  virtues. 

Aqua  ammonite  purte.  Spiri- 
tus fain  ammoniaci  cum  calce.  Water 
faturated  with  ammoniacal  gaz.  It 
is  much  ufed  to  fmell  at  in  faintings, 
&c.  and  poffcffes  the  fame  properties 
as  ammoniacal  gaz.  See  Ammoniac. 

Aqua  aneTiii.  Aqua  feminum 
anethi.  For  the  virtues  of  this  didd- 
led water,  fee  Aneihum . 

Aqua  calcis.  Lime-water.  It 
j*6  given  internally  in  cardialgia,  fpafms, 
diarrhoea,  and  convulfions  of  children, 
arifing  from  acidity  or  ulcerated  in- 
tedines,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  applied  to  burns  and 
ulcers. 

Aqua  cinnamomi.  Aqua  cinna- 
momi fimplex.  Diddled  cinnamon  wa- 
ter, For  its  virtues  fee  Cinnamomum. 

A QUA  CUPRI  AMMON  I AT  I . Aqua 

fapphirina . This  preparation  is  em- 


ployed by  furgeons  to  flimulate  and 
clear  foul  ulcers. 

Aqua  cupri  vitrIol&ti  com* 
posit  a.  This  preparation  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  is  ufed  ex- 
ternally to  dop  haemorrhages  of  the 
nofe. 

Aqua  distillata.  See  Water. 

Aqua  fceniculi.  For  the  vir-' 
tues  of  diftiiled  fennel  water  fee  Fce- 
tiiculum . 

Aquafortis.  See  Acidum  nitro- 
fum  dilutum. 

Aqua  k.ali.  Oleum  tartari  per  de- 
liquium.  Lixivium  tartari.  This  is 
the  liquid  carbonate  of  pot-afh,  car - 
bonus  pot a]J <2  liquidus.  It  poffeffes  an- 
tacid virtues,  and  is  a -good  antidote 
againd  arfenic  taken  into  the  domach. 
It  is  alfo  given  with  advantage  in  con- 
vulfions  and  fpafms,  from  acidity  in  the 
domach  of  children,  in  calculous  dif- 
eafes,  gouty  affections,  fcrophula,  aph- 
thae, &c.  The  carbonate  of  foda  is 
milder,  and  perhaps  a preferable  re- 
medy for  general  ufe.  See  Carbonas 
foda. 

Aqua  kali  pu r i.  Lixivium  fa- 
ponarium.  This  poffeffes  diuretic  and 
lithontriptic  virtues,  envelloped  in 
weak  broths  or  mucilaginous  drinks. 
Diluted  in  tepid  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  drops  to  two  ounces,  it 
ferves  as  an  efficacious  detergent  in 
Xerophthalmia. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati. 
Acetum  lithargyri.  Exfraftum  faturni . 
This  is  the  celebrated  extract  of  Gou- 
lard. It  is  called  acetis plumbi  liquidus 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  It 
is  principally  employed  by  furgeons  in 
the-  aqua  lithargyri  acetati  compofita , 
&c.  externally,  as  a refolvent  againft 
inflammatory  affections. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati 
composita.  Aqua  vegeto-miner  alls . 
Goulard’ s <vegeto-mineral  water.  The 
virtues  of  this  water, . are  refolvent, 
refrigerant,  and  fedative. 

Aqua  menth^e  piperitidis. 
See  Mentha  piper i tis. 
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Aqua  MENTHA  SATIV^S.  Aqua 
vientha  vulgaris  fimplex . See  Mentha 
fativa. 

Aqua  pimento.  Aqua  piperitidis 
Jamaicenfis.  For  the  virtues  of  this 
diftilled  water  fee  Pimento. 

Aquapulegii.  Aqua  pulegii /im- 
plex. Forks  virtues  fee  Pulegium. 

Aqva.  ros  a:.  Aqua  r of  arum  da - 
mafeenanlm.  Difiilled  rofe  water-is 
employed  only  as  a pleafant  vehicle  for 
other  medicines,  colyria,  &c. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum 
C a m p h 6 r a . Aqua  vitriolic  a campho- 
rata.  This,  when  properly  diluted, 
is  an  ufeful  collyrium  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eyes,  in  which  there  is  a 
■weaknefs  of  the  parts.  Externally  It 
is  applied  by  furgeons  to  fcorbutic  and 
phagedenic  ulcerations. 

Aqjj^e  miner  ales.  See  Waters , 
•mineral. 

Aql^educt  of  Fallopius.  A 
canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the, 
temporal  bone,  firfl:  accurately  de- 
ferred by  Fallopius. 

Aquatic  a nux.  See  Trilulus 
aquations . 

Aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 
Humor  aqueus.  The  very  limpid  wa- 
tery fluid  which  fills  both  chambers  of 
the  eye. 

Aquifolium,  ( Aquifolium , i.  n. 
from  acusy  a needle,  and  folium , a leaf; 
fo  called  on  account  of  its  prickly 
leaf).  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Ilex 
aquifolium  ; folds  ovatis  acutis  fpinofs 
of  Linnaeus,  have  been  known  to  cure 
intermittent  fevers  ; and  an  infufion  of 
the  leaves,  drank  as  tea,  is  faid  to  be 
a preventative  again!!  the  gout. 

Aquila  alba.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  calomel.  See  Calomelas. 

A qu i l £ g l A , ( Aquilegia , ce,  f.  from 
aqua , water,  and  lego,  to  gather ; fo 
called  from  the  flrape  of  its  leaves, 
which  retain  water).  The  herb  co- 
lumbine. The  feeds,  flowers,  and  the 
whole  plant,  Aquilegia  vulgaris  ; nec- 
tariis  incurvis , of  Linnams,  have  been 
ufed  medicinally,  the-  firlt  in  exa.v 
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thematous  difeafes,  the  latter  chiefly 
as  an  antifcorbutic.  Though  retained 
in  feveral  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  their 
utility  appears  to  be  forgot  in  this 
country. 

Aquula,  ( Aquulaj  a , f.  dim.  of 
aqua).  A fmall  quantity  of  very  fine 
and  limpid  water;  thus  it  is  applied 
to  the  pellucid  water,  which  diflends 
the  capfule  of  the  cryllalline  lens,  and 
the  lens  itfelf. 

Araeic,  gum,  ( Gummi  Arahicumy 
n. ; fo  called  from  its  heing  brought 
from  Arabia).  This  gum  exudes, 
in  a liquid  ftale,  from  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  of  the  Mimofa  nilotica  of  Lin- 
naeus ( mimofa , Jpinis  f ipularibus  paten - 
tibus , folds  bipinnatis  : partialibus  ex  ti- 
nt is  glandula  intertin  Bis,  fpicis  globofis 
pedunculatis ),  in  a iimilar  manner  to 
the  gum  which  is  found  upon  the 
cherry-trees  in  this  coustry.  That  of 
a pale  yellowifh  colour  is  moft  efteem-  t 
ed.  Gum  arabic  is  neither  foluble  in 
fpirit  nor  in  oil,  but  in  twice  its  quan-  t 
tity  of  water  it  diffolves  into  a muci- 
laginous fluid,  of  the  confidence  of  a 
thick  fyrup,  and  in  this  flate  anfwers 
many  ufeful  pharmaceutical  purpofes, 
by  rendering  oily,  refinous,  and  pin- 
guious  fubftances  mifcible  with  water.  2 
The  glutinous  quality  of  gum  arabic 
renders  it  preferable  to  other  gums 
and  mucilagesasa  demulcent  in  coughs, 
hoarfeneffes,  and  other  catarrhal  affec- 
tions. It  is  alfo  very  generally  emr 
ployed  in  ardor  urinse,  diarrhoeas,  and 
calculous  complaints. 

Arachnoid  membrane,  ( Mem - 
hr  ana  arachnoidea,  f.  from  apa^n  a 
Ipider,  and  likenefs;  fo  named 

from  its  refemblance  to  a fpider’s  web). 

A thin  membrane  of  the  brain,  with- 
out veflels  and  nerves,  fituated  between 
the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  furround- 
ing the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  medulla  fpinalis, 
The  term  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  wri- 
ters to  the  tunic  of  the  cry ftalline  lent* 
and  vitreous  humour  of  thg  eyef 
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Arbor  vit^.  The  cortical  fub  • 
fiance  of  the  cerebellum  is  fodifpofed, 
that,  when  cut  traverfeiy,  it  appears 
ramified  like  a tree,  from  which  cir- 
cumftance  it  is  termed  arbor  vita. 

Armor  vit^e.  The  leaves  and 
wood  of  this  tree.  Thuya  occidentalis  ; 
Jlrobilis  lavibus ,, fquamis  obtufis , of  Lin- 
nceus,  were  formerly  in  high  eftirha- 
tion  as  refolvcnts,  fudorifics,  and  ex- 
pectorants, and  were  given  in  phthi- 
lical  affeCtions,  intermittent  fevers, 
and  droplies. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  officinal  'woolly 
headed  burdock.  See  Uvaurji . 

ArcAnum,  ( Arcanum , i.  n.  a fe- 
cret).  A medicine  whole  prepara- 
tion or  efficacy,  is  kept  from  the 
world,  to  enhance  its  value.  With 
the  chemifls  it  is  a thing  fecret  and 
incorporeal;  it  can  only  be  known  by 
experience,  for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every 
thing,  which  operates  a thoufand  times 
more  than  the  thing  itfelf. 

A.RCTIUM,  ( Arctium , i,  n.  aplho', ; 
from  apxl oc9  a bear ; fo  called  from  its 
roughnefs). 

Arctium  lappa.  (Called  lappa , 
e.?ro  to  XaCdiv,  from  its  feizing  the  gar- 
ments of  paffengers).  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  for  the  bardana.  See  Bar- 
dana. 

Areola,  ( Areola , a,  f.  a dim.  of 
area , a void  fpace).  A fmall  brown 
circle,  which  furrounds  the  nipples  of 
females.  During  and  after  pregnancy 
it  becomes  confiderably  larger. 

Argentum,  ( Argentum , /,  n.  from 
a. fytvtor,  white).  See  Silver. 

Argentum  nitratum.  Cauf- 
ticum  lunare.  Lunar  caujlic.  This 
preparation  of  filver  is  called  nitrus 
argenti fufus  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature. Its  virtues  are  corrofive 
and  adftringent.  Internally  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  very  fmall  quantities  in  epi- 
lepjy  ; and  externally  it  is  employed 
to  deftroy  fungous  excrefcences,  cal- 
lous ulcers,  fiftulas,  &c.  In  the  lat- 
ter djfeafe  it  is  injeded  in  the  quantity 


of  from  two  grains  to  three  diffolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water. 

Argentum  vivum.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrus. 

Argillaceous  earth.  Terra 
argillacea.  Clay.  See  Alumin. 

Aristolochia,  ( Arijlolochia , a, 
f.  from  apic-los,  good,  and  \oyyx  or 
parturition  ; fo  called  becaufe 
it  was  fuppofe-d  to  be  of  fovereign  ufc 
in  diforders  incident  to  child-birth). 
Long-rooted  birth<wort.  Arijlolochia  Ion - 
ga  of  Linnaeus.  Arijlolochia , folds 

cordatis  petiolatis  integerrimis  obtufuf 
culis , caule  infirmo , forth  us  fold  arils. 
Clafs.  Gynandria.  Order.  Hexandria . 
The  root  of  this  plant  only  is  in  ufe  ; 
it  poffeffes  a fomewhat  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a warm  bitterifh  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  a flight  degree  of  pungency. 
The  virtues  aferibed  to  this  root  by 
the  ancients  were  very  confiderable, 
and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  va- 
rious difeafes,  but  particularly  in  pro- 
moting the  difeharge  of  the  lochia: 
hence  its  name.  It  is  now  very  rarely 
ufed,  except  in  gouty  affections,  as  an 
aromatic  ftimulant. 

Aristolochia  anguicida. — 
Snake-killing  birthwort.  The  juice 
of  the  root  of  this  plant,  Arjlolochia. 
anguicida  ; folds  cordatis , acuminatis  ; 
caide  volubili , fruticofo  ; pedunculis  fo - 
litariis  ; fipulis  cordatis  > of  Linnaeus, 
has  the  property  or  fo  ftupefying  Lr- 
pents,  that  they  may  be  handled  with 
impunity.  One  or  two  drops  are  fuf- 
ficient,  and  if  more  be  dropt  into  the 
mouth  they  become  convulfed.  So 
ungrateful  is  the  fmell  of  the  root  to 
thofe  reptiles,  that  it  is  faid  they  im- 
mediately turn  from  it.  The  juice  is 
alio  effeemed  as  a preventative  againlt 
the  effeds  ufually  produced  by  the 
bite-  of  venemous  ferpents. 

Aristolochia  clematitis.— 
(Called  clematitis , ; from  x\ 

p,7,  a tendril,  from  its  climbing  up 
trees  or  any  thing  it  can  fafien  upon 
with  its  tendrils).  The  fyffematic 
name  of  the  arijlochia  vulgaris  of  the 


pharmacopoeias.  See  Ariftolachia  vul- 
garis. 

Aristolochia  fabacea.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Fumaria  bulbofa ; 
caultfmplici,  br atlas  lengitudine  forum, 
of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  given  to 
reft  ore  fuppreffed  menfes,  and  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

Aristolochia  longa.  The  fyf- 
*tematic  name  for  the  ariftolochia  of 
our  pharmacopoeias.  See  Ariftolochia. 

Aristolochi  a rotunda.  The 
■-  root  of  this  fpecies,  Ariftolochia  ro- 
tunda , foil  is  cor  cl  ails,  fubfejftlibus , ob- 
tufts  ; caule  iujirmo  ; fori  bus  folit  arils, 
of  Linnaeus,  is  ufed  indifcriminately 
with  that  of  the  ariftolochia  longa.  See 
Ariftolochia. 

Ak  I STOLOC  HIA  SERPEN  TAR  I A. 

The  fyftematic  name  for  the  fterpenta- 
ria  virginiana  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Strpentarla  virginiana. 

Aristolochia  tenuis.  See 
Ariftolochia  vulgaris. 

Aristolochia  TRII.OBaTA. — 

Three-lobed  birthwort.  The  root  and 
every  part  of  this  plant,  Ariftolochia 
trilobata  ; fcliis  tri lolls,  cauls  volubili , 
fonlus  maximis , is  diuretic,  and  is 
employed  in  America  againft  the  bite 
of  ferpents. 

Aristolochia  vulgaris.  Arif- 
tolochia,tenuis.  An  extract  is  prepared 
from  this  fpecies,  Ariftolochia  clema- 
titis  ; folds  cordatis  ; caulc  ereBo  ; flo- 
t ibus  axillaribus  confriis , of  Linnaeus, 
by  the  Wertemberg  pharmacopoeia, 
and  the  plant  is  retained  in  that  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  efteemed  as  poficf- 
ii ng  antipodagric  virtues. 

Armor  a Cl  a,  ( Armor acia , a,  f. 
from  Armorica , the  country  from 
whence  it  was  brought).  See  Ra- 
phanus  rufticcnus. 

Arnica,  [Arnica,  a,f.  apvixvi ; from 
op-,  a lamb;  becaule  of  the  likenefs 
of  the  leaf  of  this  plant  to  the  coat 
of  the  lamb).  Foronicum  Germanicum. 
Mountain  arnica.  Arnica  montana  of 
Linnaeus.  Arnica , f&liis  ovatis  integris  ; 
cpndinis  geminis  oppoftis.  Clafs.  Sy ti- 


ger ft  a.  Order.  Polygamia  ftuptrfua . 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  ge- 
nerally employed  on  the  continent. 
Of  the  advantages  derived  from  their 
ufe  in  paralytic  and  other  affections 
depending  upon  a want  of  nervous 
energy,  there  are  feveral  proofs  ; and 
their  extraordinary  virtues,  as  a febri- 
fuge and  antifeptic,  have  been  highly 
extolled.  Much  caution  is  nectffary 
in  regulating  the  dofe,  as  it  is  a me- 
dicine very  apt  to  produce  vomiting 
and  much  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach. 

Arnica  Montana.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  for  the  arnica  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Arnica. 

Arnica  suedensis.  See  Conyza 
media.  \ 

Arnotto.  See  Galeana . 

Aroma,  [Aroma,  at  is,  n.  acu^a  ; 
from  « (.»,  intensely,  and  o£&-,  to  fmell). 
Spiritus  reBor . Each  plant  has  its  cha- 
raCteriftic  fmell.  This  odorant  prin- 
ciple is  called  by  the  moderns  aroma. 
Water  charged  with  aroma  is  called 
the  diftilled  water  of  the  fubftance 
made  ufe  of ; thus  lavendar  and  pep- 
permint waters  are  water  impregnated 
with  the  aroma  of  the  lavender  and 
peppermint. 

Aromatics,  [Aromatic a,  ctpupa- 
Itxa ; from  ucu/xa,  an  odour).  A term  ^ 
applied  to  all  medicines  which  have  a 
grateful  fpicy  feent,  and  an  agreeable 
pungent  tafte,  as  cinnamon  bark,  car- 
damoms, &c. 

Arquebusade.  Aqua  felopetaria. 
This  is  a French  word,  implying  good 
for  a gun-Jhot  wound.  The  narhe  of  a 
fpirituous  water  diftilled  from  a farra- 
go of  aromatic  plants. 

Arrack.  A fpirituous  liquor  dif- 
tilled from  rice,  and  drank  in  the  rice 
countries  as  we  do  brandy  in  this 
iflnnd.  Its  effects  on  the  animal  (Eco- 
nomy are  the  fame.  See  Brandy. 

Arrowhead.  The  roots  of  this 
plant,  Sagittaria  Jagittifolia  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  faid  to  be  ei'culent,  but  it 
mu  ft  be  in  times  of  very  great  fear- 
city. 
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Arrowroot.  Indian  arrow  root. 

Arsenias,  (Arftnias,  atis,  m.  from 
arfenicum,  arfenic).  An  arfeniate  or 
arfenical  fait.  Arfeniates  are  formed 
by  a combination  of  arfenic  acid  with 
different  bafes,  as  arfeniate  of  ammo- 
niac, which  is  produced  by  the  union 
of  ammoniac  with  arfeniac  acid. 

Arsenic,  ( Arfenicum , i,  n.).  A 
metal  of  tin  found  in  black  maffes,  al- 
moft  without  luftre  and  very  heavy. 
Its  afpecl,  however,  and  fra&urc  are 
fometimes  brilliant,  rainbow-coloured, 
and  fcaly,  when  it  is  called  tejlaceous 
arfenic.  Sometimes  it  is  found  ex- 
tremely pure,  and  is  then  termed  ’vir- 
gin arfenic  :a  this  is  known  by  its  pon- 
derofity,  and  diffuiing  the  fmell  of  gar- 
lic when  expofed  to  heat  on  burning 
coals.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  the  form 
of  a whitifh  duff  or  oxyd  of  arfenic. 
It  is  often  combined  with  fulphur, 
forming  what  is  called  orpiment  or  re- 
algar. Orpiment  is  found  in  yellow, 
brilliant,  micaceous  maffes,  fometimes 
approaching  to  a green  colour.  Re- 
algar is  of  a red  colour,  more  or  lefs 
lively  and  tranfparent,  and  fometimes 
cryftallized  |n  bright  needles.  The 
white  ore  of  arfenic,  called  mifpickel3 
or  arfenical  pyrites , is  fometimes  found 
cryffallized  in  cubic  cry  Hals,  but  molt- 
ly  without  any  determinate  form.  Ar- 
fenic is  alfo  found  intermingled  amongft 
the  ores  of  cobalt,  antimony,  tin,  iron, 
copper,  and  filver.  Saxony  affords 
the  arfenic  ufed  in  this  country.  Pure 
arfenic , commonly  called  regulus  of 
arfenic,  is  of  a blackifh  gray  colour, 
reflects  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  is 
very  ponderous  and  friable  ; combined 
by  combuff  ion,  orotherwife,  with  oxy- 
gen, it  forms  an  oxyd,  formerly  cal- 
led the  calx  of  arfenic  : and  if  fuper- 
cxydated,  which  is  generally  done  by 
means  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  affords  an 
acid,  called  the  arfeniac  acid3  which 
combined  with  different  bales,  form  a 
clafs  of  falts  termed  arfeniates.  Arfe- 
nic, and  its  various  preparations,  arc 
the  moff  active  of  all  poifons 3 never- 


fhelefs  it  is  a very  valuable  article  in 
the  materia  medica.  It  is  very  gene- 
rail  ufed  as  a tonic  in  intermittents  and 
hyfferical  complaints.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Fowler’s  method  of  preparing 
it  for  internal  ufe.  Take  of  pow- 
dered arfenic  and  prepared  kali,  each, 
fixty-four  grains,  boil  them  gently  in 
a Florentine  calk,  or  other  glals  vef- 
fel,  with  half  a pound  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter, until  the  arfenic  is  diffolved  ; ta> 
this  folution,  when  cold,  add  half  ait 
ounce  of  compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the 
whole  equal  to  a pint,  or  fifteen  oun- 
ces and  half  in  weight.  The  dofe  of 
this  folution  is  as  follows:  From  two 
years  old  to  four,  gut.  ij,  or  iij,  to  v; 
from  five  to  feven,  gut.  v to  vij  j'from. 
eight  to  twelve,  gut.  vij  to  x ; from 
.thirteen  to  eighteen,  gut.  x to  xij ; 
from  eighteen,  and  upwards,  gut.  xij, 
Thefe  dofes  may  be  repeated  once  in 
eight  or  twelve  hours,  diluted  with 
thick  gruel  or  barley  water.  Arfenic 
has  long  been  the  favourite  efcharotic 
amongit  quacks  who  pretend  to  cure 
cancer,  and  it  enters  into  the  celebrat- 
ed Plunket’s  cauffic.  The  following 
plan  ihould  be  purfued  when  arfenic 
has  been  1 wallowed  in  a quantity  fuf- 
ficient  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  cer- 
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fon.  A vomit  of  white  or  blue  vitriol 
ffiould  be  exhibited  immediately,  and 
large  quantities  of  water,  in  which 
the  hepar  fulphuris  is  diffolved,  fwal- 
lowed.  The  ftomach  having  been 
thus  emptied,  a mixture,  containing 
the  hepar  fulphuris,  fo  as  to  have  about 
a fcruple  to  a dofe,  fhould  be  exhibited* 
frequently  alternating  with  milk,  but- 
ter, or  caffor  oil. 

Arsenical  acid.  Acidum  arfe- 
mcum. Arfenic  acid.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  diftilling  fix  parts  of  nitrous 
acid  from  one  of  the  calx  of  arfenic. 
See  Arfenic. 

Artemisia,  {Artemifm3  a3  f.  a.f- 
rUfAu?Hz ; fo  called  from  a queen  of  that 
name,  who  firfi:  ufed  it ; or  from  apls- 
Diana ; becaufe  it  is  ufed  in  fecret 


diforders  of  women,  over  which  fhe 
preflded). 

Artemisia  abrotanum.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  abrotanum  of 
the  pharmacpoeias.  See  Abrotanum. 

Art  EMIS1A  ABSYNTHIUM.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  abfynthium  vul- 
gare  of  'the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Ab- 
Jynthium  vufgarc. 

Artemisia  Judiaca,  The  fyf- 
tematic name  for  the  Santonicum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Santonicum. 

Artemisia  maritima.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  for  the  abfynthium  mari- 
timum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Abfynthium  maritimum. 

Artemisia  pontica.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  for  the  abfynthium  pon- 
ticum.  See  Abfynthium  P antic unu 

Artemisia  rupestris.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  for  the  genipi  album  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Gent  ft  album. 

Artemisia  vulgaris.  Mugwort. 
Th  is  plant,  Artem'f  a,  foliis  pinnatifi- 
dis  planis  incifs  fubius  tomcntofus , race- 
mis  fimpTicimis  recurvatis  fori  bus  radio 
quinquefloro , of  Linnaeus,  is  ftightly 
bitter,  and  although  in  high  efteem  in 
former  days,  is  now  almoft  wholly  for- 
gotten. By  beating  and  rubbing  the 
dried  tops  of  this  plant,  the  Japanefe 
prepare  a foft  fubftance,  which  they 
call  moxa.  See  Moxa. 

Arter \je  adipose.  The  arte- 
ries which  fecrete  the  fat  about  the 
kidneys  are  fo  called.  They  are  branch- 
es of  the  capfular  and  diaphragmatic, 
renal  and  fpermatic  arteries. 

riA  R T £ R I / u venose.  The  four  pul- 
monary veins  were  fo  called  by  the  an- 
cients. 

Arteriosus  ductus.  See  Due- 
tus  arteriofus . 

Arteriotomy,  ( Arterictomia , a, 
f.  from  afw.cux,  an  artery,  and  rsfuw, 
to  cut).  The  opening  of  an  artery. 
This  operation  is  only  performed  on 
the  temporal  artery. 

Artery,  ( Arteria}  <f,  f.  from 
air,  and  rr.ptu,  to  keep ; becaufe  the 
ancients  believed  they  carried  the  finer 


parts  of  the  bcod,  mixed  with  air). 
Arteries  are  membranous  pulfatingca-  • ; 
nals,  which  gradually  become  lefs  as 
they  proceed  from  the  heart.  They 
are  compofed  of  three  membranes,  a 
common  or  external,  a mufcular,  and 
an  internal  one,  which  is  very  fmooth. 
They  originate  from  the  heart ; the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  the  aorta  from  the  left : the 
other  arteries  are  all  branches  of  the 
aorta.  Their  termination  is  either  in 
the  veins,  or  in  capillary  exhaling  vef- 
fels,  or  they  anallomofe  with  one  ano- 
ther. It  is  by  their  means  that  the 
blood  is  carried  from  the  heart  to  eve- 
ry part  of  the  body,  for  nutrition, 
prefervation  of  life,  generation  of  heat, 
and  the  fecrelion  of  the  different  flu- 
ids. * The  aCtion  of  the  arteries,  call- 
ed the  pulfe,  correfponds  with  that 
of  the  heart,  and  is  effe&ed  by  the 
contraction  of  their  mufcular,  and 
great  elafticity  of  their  innermoft  coat. 

A Table  of  the  Arteries . 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  foon  - 
divides  into  a right  and  left  branch,  pL 
which  are  deftributed  by  innumerable 
branches  through  the  lung6.' 

The  aorta  arifes  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  fupplies  every 
part  of  the  body  with  blood  in  the 
following  order. 

a.  It  firft  forms  an  arch ; 

b.  It  then  defeends  along  the  fpine, 
and 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  iliacs . 

a.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  gives 
off  three  branches. 

I.  The  arteria  itinominata , which 
divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right 
fubclavian. 

II.  The  left  carotid. 

III.  The  left  fubclavian. 

I,  The  carotids  are  divided  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal. 

The  external  carotids  give  off 
i.  The  thyroid , 


2.  The  lingual, 

3.  The  labial , 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal , 

5.  The  occipital , 

6.  The  ptflericr  auris , 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  from  which 

the  /pinout  artery  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, the  lower  maxillary , and  fe- 
deral branches  about  the  palate  and 
orbit  arife, 

8.  The  temporal. 

The  internal  carotid  affords 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  The  middle  cere  bra, 

3 . The  communicans , which  inofculates 

with  the  vertebra. 

II.  The  fublcavians  give  off  the  fol- 
lowing branches : 

1.  The  internal  mammary,  from  which 

the  thymic , comes  phrenici,  peri- 
cardiac , and  phrenico-pericardiac 
arteries  arife, 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives 

off  the  tracheal , afeending  thyroid, 
and  tranfverfalis  humeri, 

3.  Th e vertebral,  which  proceeds  with- 

in the  vertebra,  and  forms  with- 
in the  cranium  the  bafilary  artery, 
from  which  the  anterior  cerebelli, 
the  poferior  cerebri,  and  many 
branches  about  the  brain  are  given 

off, 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda , 

5.  The  cervicalis  fuperflcialis, 

C,  The  fuperior  intercoflal , 

7.  The  fupra-fcapular. 

As  foon  as  the  fubclavian  arrives  at 
the  arm-pit,  it  is  called  the  axillary 
artery ; and  when  the  latter  reaches 
the  arm,  it  is  called  the  brachial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  off 

1 . Four  mammary  arteries , 

2.  The  fub-fcapular, 

3.  The  poferior  circumflex , 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex , which  ra- 

mify about  the  fhoulder  joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off 

1.  Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  1 he  profunda  humeri  fuperior , 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  The  great anaflomofng artery , which 


ramifies  about  the  elbow-joint ; 
The  brachial  artery  then  divides, 
about  the  bend  of  the  arm,  into  the 
ulnar  and  radical  arteries,  which  are 
ramified  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 
The  ulnar  artery  gives  off 
I • Several  recurrent  branches, 

2.  The  common  interojfeal , of  which 
the  dorfal ulnar,  the  pulmaris  pro- 
funda, the  palmary  arch , and  the 
digitals , are  branches. 

The  radial  artery  gives  off 

1.  The  radial  recurrent, 

2.  The  fuperjicialis  voice,  and  then  di- 

vides into  the  palmaris  profunda. 
and  the  digitals. 

b.  The  DESCENDING  AORTA  gives 
off. 

In  the  bread:, 

1.  The  bronchial, 

2.  The  cefophageal, 

3.  The  inter coflals , 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic ; 

Within  the  abdomen, 

1 . The  ccsliac,  which  divides  into  three 

branches: 

1.  The  hepatic , from  which  are  giv- 

en off,  before  it  reaches  the 
liver, 

a.  The  duodeno-gaflric , which  fends 
off  the  right  gaflro-epiploic  and 
the  pancreaiico-duodenal, 

(5.  The  pilorica  fuperior  hepatic  a ; 

2.  The  coronaria  ventriculi , 

3.  The  fplenic , which  emits  the 

great  and  fmall pancreatics , the 
poferior  gaflric,  the  left  gaflro- 
epiploic,  and  the  njafa  brevia  ; 

2.  The  fuperior  mefentric, 

3.  The  emulgents, 

4.  The  fpermatics , 

5.  The  inferior  mefentric  , 

6.  The  hirnbar  arteries, 

7.  The  middle  f acral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  int® 
the  iliacs,  each  of  which  divide  into 
external  and  internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  alfo  hypo- 
gaflric,  gives  off 

1 . The  lateral  facrals , 

2,  The  gluteal , 
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3*  The  ifchiatic , 

4.  The pudicaly  from  which  the  exter- 

nal hemorrhoidal , the  perineal,  and 
the  arterice  penis  arife, 

5.  The  obtura^ory. 

The  external  iliac  gives  off,  in  the 
groin, 

1.  The  epigajlric, 

2.  The  circumflexa  iliaca  ; 

It  then  paffes  under  Poupart’s  liga- 
ment, and  is  called  the  femoral  artery , 
and  fends  off 

1 . i he  prof  unday 

2.  -The  ramus  anafomoticvs  magnus, 

which  runs  about  the  knee  joint  ; 
Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it 
gives  off  feme  fmall  branches,  it  is 
termed  the  poplitical.  It  then  divides 
into  the  anterior  and  poferior  tibial. 
The  tibialis  antica  gives  off 

1 . The  recurrent , 

2.  The  internal  malleolar , 

3.  The  external  malleolar , 

4.  The  tarfealy 

g.  The  metatar fealy 

6.  The  dorfales  externa  halicus . 

The prferior  tibial  fends  off 

1'.  The  nulrilia  tibia , 

2.  Many  fmall  branches , 

3.  The  internal  plantary 

4.  The  external  plantar , from  which 

an  arch  is  formed,  that  gives  off 
the  digitals  of  the  toes. 

ArthanIta,  ( Arthanita,  ay  f.  «<•- 
Gaiila;  from  apV^-ead  ,*  becaufc  it 
is  the  food  of  fwine).  The  herb  fow- 
bread.  See  Cyclamen. 

Art h k itj  s,  ( Arthritis,  idis}  f.  from 
apGpov,  a joint).  The  gout.  A dif- 
eafe  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  clals 
pyrexia , and  order  phlegmafce.  It  be- 
gins with  an  excruciating  pain  in  the 
part,  which  fwells  and  inflames,  indu- 
ces a high  degree  of  fever*  and  moftly 
terminates  by  refolution  or  the  depo- 
fition  of  a chalky  matter.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  this  complaint  arc  arthritis  re - 
gularis,  arthritis  atonic  a,  arthritis  retro- 
gradd,  and  arthritis  aberrans. 

Arthrodia,  (Arthrodia,  a,  from 
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aflf ou9  to  articulate).  • A fpecies  of 
diarthrofiSy  or  moveable  connexion  of 
bones,’  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone 
is  received  into  the  fuperficial  cavity 
of  another,  fo  as  to  admit  of  motion 
in  every  dire&ion,  as  the  head  of  the 
humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
fcapula. 

Art t! rod yn  1 A,  ( Arthrodynia,  <e, 
f.  from  ctpGfcv,  a joint,  and  o\vvr,  pain). 
Chronic  pains  in  the  joints,  without 
pyrexia.  v It  is  one  of  the  termina- 
tions of  acute  rheumatifm.  See  Rheu - 
matfmus. 

Arthropuosis,  ( ArthropuofiSy  is, 
f.  a,  9,07.vo:crii ' from  ar.Gpoiy  a joint,  and 
Truer,  pus).  A collection  of  pus  in  a 
joint,  it  is,  however,  frequently  ap-  M 
plied  to  other  affediions  as,  lumbago 
pfoadica,  &c. 

Artichoke.  See  Cinara. 

Artichoke,  French.  See  C7- 
nara. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  Al- 
though formerly  in  eftimation  for  the 
table,  this  plant,  H clianthus  tubernfus  i 
of  Lir.nasus,  is  now  negledfed,  it  be-  I i 
ing  apt  to  produce  flatulency  and  dif- 
pepiia. 

Articulation,  ( Articulatio , onis , 1 1 

f.  from  articulus,  a joint).  The  con-  - I 
nexion  of  one  bone  with  another.  .1 
There  are  three  genera  of  articulations* 
viz.  diarthrnfsy  or  moveable  connex- 
ion ; fynarthrofisy  or  immoveable  con-  J 1 
nexion  ; and  fymphyfis,  or  mediate  con- 
nexion. See  Diarthrofis , Synarthrofst 


and  Symphyfs. 

Table  of  the  Connexions  of  Bones . 

I . Dkirthrofsy  or  moveable  connexion t 
This  genus  contains  five  fpecies: 


1 . Enathrbfis, 

2.  Arthrodia , ' 1/ 

3.  Ginglymus, , % 

4.  TrochoideSy  I 

5.  Amphiarthrofis . 

1 1 . Synarthrbfs , or  immoveable  cod'- 
nexion*  This  genius  comprehends  three 
fpecies : 
i.  Suture , 


/ 
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2.  Harmony , 

3.  Gomphofis. 

III.  Sympbyfis , or  mediate  connexion , 
which  has  five  ipecies: 

1 . S vnchondro/iSf 

2.  Sytfarcofis , 

3.  Syneurofis , 

4.  Syndefmofis y 

5.  4 SynoJIofis, 

Arum,  (Arum,  i,  n.  from  the  He- 
brew word  jaroti,  which  fignifies  a 
dart,  fo  named  becaufe  its  leaves  are 
lhaped  like  a dart ; or  from  upo,  in- 
jury). Common  arum,  or  wake- 
robin.  Arum  maculatum  of  Linnseus. 
Arum  acaule , foiiis  hafialis  integerrimis , 
f pa  dice  clavato.  Clafs.  Gyncndria.  Or- 
*der.  Polyandria.  The  root  is  the  me- 
dicinal part  of  this  plant,  which,  when 
recent,  is  very  acrimonious.  It  is 
employed  as  a ftimulant  in  chlorotic, 
rheumatic,  and  paralytic  cafes,  mixed 
with  oleaginous  or  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftances  to  ilieath  its  acrimony.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a con- 
ferve  to  be  made  of  the  frefh  root. 
Arum,  common.  Sec  Arum. 
Arum  maculatum.  The  fyfte- 
roatic  name  for  the  arum  of  the  phar- 
' macopcsias.  See  Arum. 

A R YTitNO-EPlGLOTTlDEUS.  A 
mufcle  compofed  of  a number  of  fibres 
running  between  the  artytasnoid  car- 
tilage and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the  lide 
of  the  epiglottis  towards  the  external 
opening  of  the  glottis,  and  when  both 
afl,  they  pull  it  clofe  upon  the  glottis. 

Aryttenoid  cartilage,  ( Car - 
tilago  arytcenoidea ; from  apvjaa?,  a fun- 
nel, and  e too  , lhape).  The  name  of 
two  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

Arytjenoideus  minor.  See 

Jrytanoideus  olliquus. 

Aryt/enoideus  major.  See 

Arytcenoideus  tranfverfus. 

Aryt/enoideus  obliquus.  A- 
rytanoideus  minor  of  Douglas.  A muf- 
cle  of  the  glottis,  which  arifes  from 
the  bale  of  one  arytasnoid  cartilage, 
and  crofling  its  fellow,,  is  inferted  near 


the  tip  of  the  other  arytaenoid  carti- 
lage. It  is  a inufcle  that  is  occalion- 
ally  wanting ; but  when  prefent,  and 
both  mufcles  act,  their  ufe  is  to  pull 
the  arytaenoid  cartilages  towards  each 
other. 

ARYT/ENOIDEUS  transversus. 
Arytanoideus  major  of  Douglas.  An 
azygos,  or  fingle  mufcle  of  the  glottis, 
that  al  lies  from  the  fide  of  one  aryte- 
noid cartilage,  from  near  its  articula- 
tion writh  the  cricoid  to  near  its  tip- 
The  fibres  run  acrofs,  and  are  inferted 
in  the  fame  manner  into  the  other  ary- 
tsenoid  cartilage.  Its  ufe  is  to  fbut 
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the  glottis,  by  bringing  the  two  ary- 
tsenoid  cartilages,  with  their  liga- 
ments, nearer  to  each  other. 

Asafcetida  ( Affcetida,eef • from 
the  Hebrew  word  afa,  to  heal).  Gum 
afafoetida.  The  plant  which  affords 
this  gum-refsn  is  the  Ferula  afafoetida 
of  Linnaeus,  ( Ferula  foiiis  alternatim 
.Jinuatis  ollufis.  Clafs.  Petandria.  Or- 
der. Digynia ),  which  grows  plenti- 
fully on  mountains  in  the  provinces  of 
Chorafaan  and  Laar  in  Peifia.  The 
procefs  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  : 
the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  the  top 
of  the  roots  of  the  oldeft  plants  ; the 
leaves  and  flalks  are  then  twilled  away, 
and  made  into  a covering,  to  fereen 
the  root  from  the  fun ; in  this  (late 
the  root  is  left  for  forty  days,  when 
the  covering  is  removed,  and  the  top 
of  the  root  cut  off  tranfverfely  ; it  is 
then  fereened  again  from  the  fun  for 
forty-eight  hours,  when  the  juice  it 
exudes  is  feraped  off,  and  expofed  to 
the  fun  to  harden.  A fecond  trar.f- 
verfe  feclion  of  the  root  is  made,  and 
the  exudation  fuffered  to  continue  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  feraped 
off.  In  this  manner  it  is  eight  times 
repeatedly  collected  in  a period  of  fix 
weeks.  The  juice  thus  obtained  has 
a bitter,  acrid,  pungent  tafle,  and  is 
well  known  by  its  peculiar  naufeous 
fmell,  the  flrength  of  which  is  the 
furefl  tell  of  its  goodnefs.  It  is  high- 
ly efteemed  as  an  antihyfteiic,  nervine. 
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and  ftimulating  remedy,  and  is  much 
ufed  in  hyfteria,  hypochondriafis,  dyf- 
pepfia,  6cc. 

As  Arab  a cca.  See  Afarum . 

Asarum,  (Afarum,  i,  n.  from  a, 
neg.  and  erotica,  to  adorn  ; becaufe  it 
was  not  admitted  into  the  ancient  co- 
ronal wreaths).  Afarabacca.  Afarum 
europeum  of  Linn  a.  us.  Afarum  foliis 
renifot  m 'tbus  obiults  binis.  Clafs.  Do- 
decandria . Order.  Monogynia.  It  is 
a native  of  England,  but  not  very- 
common.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  extremely  acrid,  and  are  occafion- 
ally  ufed,  when  powdered,  as  a fler- 
nutatory.  The  plant  was  formerly 
very  generally  employed  internally  as 
well  as  externally. 

Asarum  europium.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  afqrum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Afarum . 

A s c a p.  r s , ( A f carts , tdis , f . ) . There 
are  feveral  kinds  of  worms  diftingilhed 
by  this  term  ; but  thofe  which  claim 
a place"  he  re  as  belonging  only  to  the 
human  body,  are,  I.  A f carts  vermicu- 
laris,  the  thread  or  maw  worm,  which 
is  very  fmall  and  (lender,  not  exceed- 
ing  half  an  inch  in  length:  they  in- 
habit the  re£tum.  2.  Afcaris  lumbri- 
coides , the  long  and  round  worm , which 
is  a foot  in  length,  and  about  the 
breadth  of  a goofe  quill. 

Ascites,  ( Af cites , a,  m.  from 
a fack,  or  bottle).  Dropfy 
of  the  belly.  A tenfe,  but  fcarcely 
elaftic,  f well  ing  of  the  abdomen  from 
the  accurmilation  of  water.  Cullen 
ranks  this^enus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
cachexia,  and  order  intumefeentia . He 
enumerates  two  fpecies:  i.  Afcites  ab- 
dominalis,  when  the  water  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is 
known  by  the  equal  fwelling  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen.  2.  Afcites 
JiccatuS)  or  eneyfted  dropfy,  in  which 
the  water  is  cncylted,  as  in  the  ova- 
rium ; the  fluctuation  is  here  lefs  evi- 
dent, and  the  fwelling  is  at  firfl  partial. 

Asclepias,  ( Afclepias , adis,  f.  «a- 
xhi \Ttiot', , from  Afclepias,  its  difeover- 
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er,  or  from  TEfculapius,  the  god  of* 
medicine).  The  herb  f wallow- wort# 
See  Vincetoxicum . 

Asclepias  vincetoxicum.  Of- 
ficinal fwallow-wort,  or  tame  poifon. 
The  fy Hematic  name  for  the  'vincetox- 
icum of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Vin- 
cetojcicum. 

Ash.  See  Fraxinus. 

Aspalathi  lignum.  See  Lig- 
num aloes. 

Asparagus,  ( Afparagus,  i,  m. 
acTTrahayoc,  a young  fhoot,  before  it 
unfolds  its  leaves). 

AsfakAgus  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  officinal  afpa- 
ragus.  See  Afparagus. 

Aspera  arteria.  See  Trachea . 

Aspkrula  odor  at  a.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  for  the  officinal  tnatri - 
Jylva.  See  Matrifylva . 

Asphodelus,  ( Afphodelus , i,  m. 
aetpoothoc ; from  ctatric,  a ferpent,  and 
<tu Aoc,  fearful,  becaufe  it  deftroy  sthe 
venom  of  ferpents  ; or  from  a-tro^Xoc, 
allies,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  fown 
upon  the  graves  of  the  dead).  Daffo- 
dil. This  plant,  Afphodelus  racemofus ; 
cattle  nudo , foliis  enftformibus  carinatis 
lavibus , of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  fordid  ulcers.  It  is  now  wholely 
laid  afide. 

Asphodelus  racemSsus.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  officinal  afpbo - 
delus.  See  Afphodelus. 

Asphyxia,  ( Afphyxia , a,  f.  ua* 
QvZio;  from  a , priv.  and  o-<£vL r,  a 
pulfe).  The  ftate  of  the  body,  during 
life,  in  which  the  pulfdtion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  cannot  be  perceived, 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  afphyxis 
enumerated  by  different  authors. 

AsplenIum  ruta  mur  aria, 
The  fyftematic  name  for  the  ruta  mu 
raria  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  S« 
Ruta  muraria. 

Asplenjum  scolopenbrium 
The  fyftematfc  name  for  the  fcolopeti 
drium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Sco 
lopendrium. 


As  PLF.NIU  M TRICH  OMA^F.5.— 
The  fyftematic  name  for  the  trieho- 
1 manes  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  . See 
1 1'richomanes. 

Ass  a DULCis.  See  Benzoinum. 

Asses  milk.  This  is  preferred 
to  cows  and  other  kinds  of  milk  in 
, phthilical  cafes,  and  where  the  fto- 
mach  is  weak,  as  containing  lefs  ole- 
laginous  particles,  and  being  more  ea- 
jfily  converted  into  chyle. 

A s s i m u l a t i o n , ( Ajfmilatio\  on  is , 
if.  from  ad , and  fimilis , to  make  like 
to).  The  converlion  of  the  food  in- 
Ito  nutriment. 

Astacus  fluviatilis.  The 
officinal  crab. 

Asthenia,  ( AJlhsnia , f. 

ui ; from  , priv.  and ftrength), 
Extreme  debility. 

Asthma,  (Ajlhma,  atis,  n.  ccAuo.  ; 
from  ucb/iuti , to  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty). Difficult  refpiration,  return- 
ing at  intervals,  with  a ftnfe  of  flric- 
ture  acrofs  the  bread,  and  in  the  lungs  ; 
a wheezing,  hard  cough,  at  firll,  but 
more  free  towards  the  clofe  of  each 
paroxyfm,  with  a difeharge  of  mucus, 
followed  by  a remiffion.  It  is  ranked 
by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  neurojes , and 
order  fpafmi.  There  are  three  fpecies 
of  alihma  : 1 . AJlhrna  fpontaneum , 

when  without  any  manifefl  caufe. 
2.  Ajlhma  pletboricum , when  it  arifes 
| from  plethora.  3 . Ajihma  cxanlhcma- 
\iiawi,  originating  fiom  the  repulfion 
I of  fome  humour. 

Astragalus,  ( Afragalus,  z,  m. 
arfxy'zX or,  a cockal,  or  die  ; becaufe 
it  is  ffiaped  like  the  die  ufed  in  anci- 
ent games).  A bone  of  the  tar fus , 
upon  which  the  tibia  moves.  It  is 
placed  polteriorly  arid  fuperiorly  in 
the  tarlus,  and  is  formed  of  two  parts, 
one  large,  which  is  called  its  body, 
the  other  fmall,  like  a procefs.  The 
part  where  thefe  two  unite  is  termed 
the  neck.  * _ . 

Astragalus  excapus.  Stem- 
lefs  milk  vetch.  The  root  of  this 
* plant,  AJlragalus  excapus  ; acaulis  ex- 
capus legumir.ibus  lunatis,  foliis  villofis 
■ 
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of  jLinnaeus,  is  faid  to  cure  confirmed 
fyphilis,  efpecially  when  in  the  form 
of  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

Astragalus  tragacantha. 
The  fyflematic  name  for  the  plant 
which  affords  the  gum  tragacanth. 
See  Tragacanth  a.  7 

Astringents.  See  Adjlrwgents . 

Ataxia,  ( Ataxia , <?,  f. 
from  a,  neg.  and  t a.cao:y  to  order). 
Want  of  regularity  in  the  fymptoms 
of  a difeafe,  or  of  the  functions  of 
an  animal  body. 

Atha-manta  cretensis.  The 
fyflematic  name  for  the  daveus  creti - 
cus  of  the  pharmacopeias.  See  Dau* 
cus  creti  cus. 

Athamanta  oreoselinum. 

The  fyflematic  name  for  trie  officinal 
oreofelinum.  See  Oreofelinum. 

Atheroma,  ( Atheroma , atis , n . 
ctbrifupa,  pulfe,  pap).  An  encyfled 
tumour  that  contains  a foft  fubltance 
of  the  conliftence  of  a poultice. 

Atlas,  (Atlas,  antis , m.  otlXac  $ 
from  aTAat,  to  fullain,  becaufe  it  fuf- 
tains  the  head  ; or  from  the  fable  of 
Atlas,  who  was  fuppofed  to  fupport 
the  world  upon  his  fhoulders).  The 
name  of  the  fird  cervical  vertebra. 
This  vertebra  differs  very  much  from 
the  others.  See  Vertebra.  It  has 
no  fpinous  procefs  which  would  pre- 
vent the  neck  from  being  bent  back- 
wards, but  in  its  place  it  has  ajlmall 
eminence.  The  great  foramen  of  this 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
vertebra,  its  body,  which  is  fmall 
and  thiq,  is  neverthelefs  firm  and 
hard.  It  is  foinewhat  like  a ring, 
and  is  diflinguifhed  into  its  great 
arch , which  ferves  in  the  place  of  its 
body,  ar.d  its  fmall  pojlerior  arch . 
\ he  atlas  is  joined  fuperiorly  to  the 
lixad  by  ginglymus  ; and  interiorly,  to 
the  fecond  cervical  vertebra,  by  means 
of  the  inferior  oblique  proceffes  and 
the  odontoid  proceis  by  trochoides. 

Atmosphere,  ( Atmofphera , ee,  f. 
from  xlutocf  vapour,  and  cr$a.ipay  a cir- 
cle ).  The  gazeons,  or  aeriform  fluid, 
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which  eve^y  where  inverts  the  furface 
of  the  globe.  See  Air  atmofpheric. 

Atmospheric  air.  S eeAirat- 
mcfpheric.  . 

Atonic.  Relaxed,  diminution  of 
ftrength,  weaknefs,  debility. 

Atony,  (At onia,  a,  f.  ortonet ; 
from  5,  neg.  and  tbivu',  to  extend). 
A defeat  of  mufcular  power. 

Atr  iplex  foetid  a.  Atriplex  oli- 
da.  V ulvaria . The  very  fetid  fmell 
of  this  plant,  Chenopodium  vulvaria  ; 
foliis  integerrimis  rhombeo  ovatis,  fori- 
bus  conglomerate  axillaribus , of  Lin- 
naeus, induced  phyficians  to  exhibit 
it  in  hyfterical  difeafes.  It  is  now  fu- 
perceded  by  more  aftive  preparations. 

Atriplex  hortensis.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  atriplex  fativa  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Atriplex  fa- 
tiva. 

' Atriplex  sativa.  The  herb 
and  feed  of  this  plant,  Atriplex  hor- 
tenfis  caule  erefto  herbaceo , folds  Irian - 
gularibus,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  ex- 
hibited medicinally,  but  the  pradlice 
of  the  prefent  day  appears  to  have 
totally  ^je6led  them. 

AtLopa  belladonna.  The 
fyrtematic  name  for  the  belladonna  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Belladonna. 

Atropa  mandragora.  The 
fyrtematic  name  for  the  plant  which 
affords  the  radix  mandragora  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Mandragora. 

Atrophy,  ( Atropia , a,  f.  cllfc&a. ; 
from  a,  neg.  and  to  nourirti). 

Emaciation  and  weaknefs,  but  with- 
out he&ic  fever.  This  difeafe  is  ar- 
ranged by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  cachexia, 
and  order  marcores.  When  it  takes 
place  Irom  too  copious  evacuations, 
it  is  termed  atrophia  inanitorum ; when 
from  famine,  atrophia  famelicorum', 
when  from  corrupted  nutriment,  atro- 
phia cacochymica  ; and  when  from  an 
interruption  in  the  digeltive  organs, 
atrophia  debdium. 

Attenuants,  ( Attenuantia , fc. 
mcdicanunta ; from  attenuoy  to  make 
thin).  Diluents.  Thofe  fubftancos 


are  fo  termed,  which  poffefs  a power 
of  imparting  to  the  blood  a more 
thin  and  more  fluid  confidence  than 
it  had  previous  to  their  exhibition ; 
fuch  are,  aqua,  ferum  laftts , &c. 

Attollens  aurem,  (Attollens ; 
from  attollo,  to  lift  up).  A common 
mufcle  of  the  ear,  which  arifes,  thin, 
broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the  ten- 
don of  the  occipito-frontalis,  from 
which  it  is  almort  inseparable,  where 
it  covers  the  aponeurorts  of  the  tem- 
poral mufcle  ; and  is  inferted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  ear,  oppofite  to  the 
antihelix.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  ear 
upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  inferted,  tenfe. 

Attp. action,  ( Attraltio,  onis , f. 
from  aitraho,  to  attract).  See  Affinity , 

Auditory  nerve.  See  Nervus 
audit  orius . 

Auditory  nerves.  Nervi  au- 
dit orii.  The  feventh  pair  of  nerves, 
which  are  diftributed  on  the  organ  of 
hearing.  See  Portio  mollis. 

Auditory  passage.  See  Mea- 
tus auditorius  externus  and  internus. 

Aura,  ( Aura , a,  f.  atvpu ; from 
aw,  to  breathe).  Any  fubtle  vapour 
or  exhalation. 

Aura  epileptic  a.  A fenfation 
which  is  felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as 
if  a blaft  of  cold  air  afeended  from 
the  lower  parts  towards  the  heart  and 
head. 

Aura  seminis.  The  extremely 
fubtle  and  vivifying  portion  of  the  fe- 
men  virile,  that  afcends  through  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  to  impregnate  the 
ovum  in  the  ovarium. 

Aurantium,  ( Aurantium , i,  n. 
ab  aureo  colore , from  its  golden  co- 
lour). Aurantium  Hifpalenfe.  The 
Seville  orange.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords this  fruit  is  the  Citrus  auran- 
tium, petiolis  alatis,  folds  acuminate, 
of  Linnaeus.  Clafs.  Polyadelphia. 
Order.  Icofandria.  The  leaves,  flow- 
ers, and  exterior  rind  are  dire&ed  for 
medicinal  ufe.  The  latter  poffeffes 
ftomachic  and  rtimulant  qualities,  and 
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is  ordered  in  tindlures,  ccnferves,  and 
fyrups.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are 
very  feldom  ufed. 

Auricula,  ( Auricula,  a,  f.  dim. 
o {auris,  the  ear).  The  external  ear, 
upon  which  are  feveral  eminences  and 
depreflions,  as  the  helix , antihelix , tra- 
gus, antitragus , concha  auricula , fca- 
phciy  and  lobulus. 

Auricula  Jud^e.  Fungus  farh- 
bucinus.  A metnbraceous  fungus,  Pe-~ 
ziza  auricula  ; concava  rugofa  aurifor - 
mis  of  Linnaeus,  which  refembles  the 
human  ear.  Its  virtues  are  adftrin- 
gent,  and  it  is  generally  employed  in 
form  of  decodfion,  as  a gargle  for  re- 
laxed fore  throats. 

Auricula  muris.  See  Pilofclla. 
AuRiCLULii:  cordis.  The  auri- 
cles of  the  heart.  See  Heart . 

Auricularis,  ( Auricularis,  fc . 
digitus  ; from  auris , the  ear).  The 
little  finger;  fo  called  becaufe  peo- 
ple generally  put  it  into  the  ear, 
when  the  hearing  is  obftrudfed. 

Auripigmentum.  Yellow  or- 
piment.  See  Arfenic.  T 

Auris,  (Auris,  is,  f.  from  aura , 
air,  as  being  the  medium  of  hearing). 
The  ear,  or  organ  of  hearing.  See 
1 Far.  ^ 

Austere.  A rough  adilringent 
tafte. 

A vena,  (Avena,  ce , f.  from  aveo, 
to  covet ; becaufe  cattle  are  fo  fond 
of  it).  Oats.  Avena  fativa  of  Lin- 
nasus.  Oatmeal  is  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  emollient  poultices. 

Avena  sativa.  The  fyftematic 
name  for  the  avena  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.^ See  Avena. 

Avens,  common.  See  Caryo- 
phyllata. 

Avicennia  tomentosa.  The 
fyftematic  name  for  the  plant  which 
affords  the  Anacardium  orieniale  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Anacardium  ori- 
ent ale. 

Avigato  pear.  This  delicious 
fruit,  the  produce  of  the  Laurus  per - 
Jea  of  Linnaeus,  when  ripe  melts  in 


the  mouth  like  marrow,  which  it 
greatly  refembles  in  flavour.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  nutritious  of 
all  the  tropical  fruits,  and  grows  in 
vaft  abundance  in  the  Weil  Indies  and 
New  Spain.  The  unripe  fruit  have 
but  little  tafte;  yet  .being  very  falu- 
brious,  are  often  eaten  with  fait  and 
pepper.  The  failors,  when  they  ar- 
rive at  the  Havannah  and  thofe  parts* 
purchafe  them  in  great  quantities ; 
and  chopping  them  into  fmall  pieces 
with  green  capficums  and  a little  fait, 
rep-ale  themfelves  heartily  with  them,; 

O J . 

They  are  efteemed  alfo  tor  their  an- 
tidyfenteric  qualities,  arid  are  pre- 
pare,d  in  a variety  of  ways  for  the  ta- 
bles of  the  rich. 

Axilla,  ( Axilla , a,  f.).  The 
cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm,  called  the  arm-pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arteria 
axillares.  The  axillary  arteries  are 
continuations  of  the  fubclavians,  and 
give  off,  each  of  them,  in  the  axilla* 
four  mammary  arterie-s,  the  fubfeapu- 
lar,  and  the  pofterior  and  anterior  cir- 
cumflex arteries,  which  ramify  about 
the  joint. 

Axillary  nerve.  Articular 
nerve.  A branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  fometimes  of  the  radial 
nerve.  It  runs  outwards  and  back- 
wards around  the  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  is  loft  in  the  mufcles  of 
the  fcapula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vena  axilla* 
res.  The  axillary  veins  receive  the 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and 
evacuate  it  into  the  fubclavian  vein. 

Axis,  (Axis;  from  ago,  to  adi). 
See  Dentatus. 

Axungia,  ( Axungia , a,  f.  from 
axis,-  an  axle-tree,  and  ungUo , to 
anoint).  Hog’s  lard. 

Azorian  fennel.  See  Finochio. 

Azot,  (Azotum,  i,  n.  from 
priv.  and  to  live  ; becaufe  it  is 
unfit  for  refpiration).  Azot.  Phlo- 
gifticated  air.  Mephitic  ain  Nit - 
rogen.  Alcaligen.  Mofctte.  A tafte* 
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lefs  and  inodorous  clement,  which  ex- 
ifts  in  great  quantities  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  is  obtained  largely  from 
the  fibrous  parts  of  animals,  and  from 
nitre.  11  the  latter  be  fubjected  to 
certain  chemical  proceffes,  itv  is  de- 
compofed  into  two  different  bodies: 
of  thefe,  the  one  is  white,  yellow, 
or  red,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
nitric,  or  nitrous  acid.  Renewed  de- 
'compofition  refolves  this  acid  into 
oxygen,  and  the  fubhance  we  term 
azot.  Thus  obtained,  the  azot  is  a 
iimple  elementary  fubftance,  not  dif- 
tinrhly  perceptible  to  the  human  fen- 
fes,  but  the  reality  of  the  exihence  of 
which  is  known  by  its  compofitions, 
&c.  One  of  its  mofl  remarkable 
combinations  is  with  light  and  heat, 
when  it  forms  what  chemihs  call  gaz 
azot,  azotic  gaz,  or  nitrogen  gaz, 
phlogifticatcd  air,  or  atmofpheric  me- 
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phites.  Of  this  compound  there  ex- 
ills  always  in  the  atmofphere  a pro- 
portion equal  to  no  lefs  than  feventv- 
two  parts  out  of  a hundred.  It  is 
lighter  than  atmofpheric  air,  inhant- 
ly  extinguishes  burning  tapers,  and 
atls  with  great  energy  and  rapidity 
in  deftroying  the  life  of  animals. 

Azot,  gazeous  oxyd  of.  See 
Gazeous  oxyd  of  azot. 

Azygos,  ( A&yc: ; from  a,  priv. 
and  fyyoc,  a yoke ; becaufe  it  has  no  fel- 
low). Several  mufcles,  rveins,  bones. 
Sc c.  are  fo  called. 

Azygos  vein.  Vena  azygos . Ve- 
na fne  pari.  This  vein  is  fituated  in 
the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax,  upon 
the  dorfal  vertebrae. ' It  receives  the 
blood  from  the  vertebral,  intercofial, 
bronchial,  pericardiac,  and  diaphrag- 
matic veins,  and  evacuates  it  int©  the 
vena  cava  fuperior. 
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BACCiE  BERMUDENSES.— 

See  Saponar'uz  nucula. 

BaCC.'E  NORLANDIC^E.  The 
fruit  of  the  Rabus  artlicus ; foliis 
alter natis,  caule  inermi  unijloro  of  Lin- 
naeus. They  are  recommended  by 
Linnaeus  as  poffeffing  antifeptic,  re- 
frigerant, and  antifcorbutic  qualities. 

Bacher’s  pills.  A celebrated 
medicine  in  France  for  the  cure  of 
dropfies.  Their  principal  ingredient 
is  the  extradl  of  the  melampodium , or 
black  hellebore. 

Badian  semen.  S ee  Anifumflel- 
latum. 

BalanUs  myrepsica.  S ee  Ben 
nux. 

Bagnigce  Wells.  The  water 
of  this  place  is  clafTed  by  Dr.  Saun- 
ders amongft  the  fimple  faline  nvaters 
which  contain  a confiderable  quantity 
of  Epfom  fait,,  and  are  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a pint  as  an  eafy  purgative. 

Balaustine  flower.  See  Gra- 
natum.  . 
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Balaustium,  ( Balaujlium , /,  n.). 
Flores  balaujliorum.  Balaulline  flower. 

A large  rofe-like  flower,  of  a deep 
red  colour  ; the  produce  of  the  plant 
from  which  we  obtain  the  gran  alum, , 

See  Granatum. 

Balbuties,  ( Balbuties , ei,  f.  bab- 
bits ^ hammering).  A defect  of  fpeech, 
and  properly  that  fort  of  hammering 
where  the  patient  fometimes  hefitates, 
and  immediately  after  fpeaks  precipi- 
tately. See  Pfellifmus. 

Baldmoney.  See  Meum  alha- 
manticum. 

Balm.  See  Melijfa. 

Balm  ofGileau.  See Molddvica. 

Ba lm  of  Gilead  fir.  S ee  BaU 
'fame  a. 

Balm  of  Mecca.  See  Balfamum 

gileadenfe. 

Balm,  Turkey.  See  M oldavica. 
Balueum,  {Balneum y i,  n.).  A 
bath.  See  Bath. 

Balneum  mariae.  See  Bath, 

chemical . | 
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Balneum  maris.  The  fame  as 
balneum  maria.  See  Bath  clyemical. 

Balneum  sic  cum.  See  Bath 
chemical. 

Baloon.  Balon.  Ballon . Bal- 
loon. A large  glafs  receiver  in  the 
form  of  a hollow,  globe.  For  cer- 
tain chemical  operations  ballons  are 
made  with  two  necks  placed  oppofite 
to  each  other  ; one  to  receive  the 
neck  of  a retort,  and  the  other  to 
enter  the  neck  of  a iecond  balloon  : 
this  apparatus  is  called  enfiladed  bal- 
loons. Their  ufe  is  to  increafe  the 
whole  fpace  of  the  receiver,  becaufe 
any  number  of  thefe  may  be  adjulled 
to  each  other.  The  only  one  of  thefe 
veflels  which  is  generally  ufed,  is  a 
fmall  oblong  balloon  with  two  necks, 
which  is  to  be  luted  to  the  retort, 
and  to  the  receiver  or  great  balloon  ; 
it  ferves  to  remove  this  receiver  from 
the  body  of  the  furnace,  and  to  hinder 
it  from  being  too  much  heated. 

Balsa  m.  A balfam  is  a fluid,  odor- 
ous, combuftible  fubftance,  that  com- 
municates a Iweet  tatle  to  water,  and 
contains  a concrete  acid,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  fublimajtion  or  decoc- 
tion. Chemifls  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  difference  between  balfam  and 
refin.  . 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound 
medicines  are  thus  termed  which  are 
made  of  a balfamic  confidence  and 
frag  ranee.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  exprefled  or  setherial  oils, 
relins,  and  other  folid  bodies,  which 
give  them  the  confidence  of  butter. 
The  balls,  or  body  of  them,  is  ex- 
prclfed  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  frequently 
wax,  butter,  &c.  They  arc  ufually 
tinged  with  cinnabar  and  faffron. 

Balsam,  Canary.  See  Mol- 
davica . 

Balsam  of  Canada.  See  Bal- 
farnum  canadetife. 

BalsAm  of  Copaivje.  See  BaU 
Jamum  Copaiva. 

Balsam,  natural.  A Refin, 
which  has  not  yet  affumed  the  con- 
crete form,  but  dill  continues  in  a, 


fluid  date,  is  fo  called,  as  common 
turpentine,  balfamum  copaiva,  peru- 
vianum,  tolutanum,  &c. 

Balsam,  Peruvian.  See  BaU 
fa  mum  peruviamnn. 

Balsum  of  Tolu.  See  Haifa - 
mum  tolutanum. 

Balsam,  Turkey.  See  MgU 
davica. 

Balsamea.  The  balm  of  Gilead 
fir.  The  tree  formerly  fo  called  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Finns  baU 
famea  of  Linnaeus:  it  affords  the 

Canada  balfam.  See  Balfamum  ca - 
nadenfe . 

Balsam ics.  A term  generally 
applied  to  fubftances  of  a fmooth  and 
oily  confidence,  which  poffcfs  emol- 
lient, fvveet,  and  generally  aromatic 
qualities. 

Balsamita  mas.  T anacetum  hor- 
tenfe.  Cofius  hortorum .-  Codmary, 
or  alecod.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is 
the  T anacetum  balfam  it  a ; foliis  ovatiss 
integris  ferratis  of  Linnaeus.  A fra- 
grant duelling  herb,  fomevvhat  like 
that  of  mint;  formerly  tdeemed  as 
a corroborant,  carminative,  and  em? 
menagogue. 

Balsamita  fcemina.  See  Age- 
rat  urn. 

Balsamum  amekicanum.  See 
Balfamum  peruviamnn . 

Balsamum  br a siliense.  See 
Balfanann  copaiba. 

Balsamum  canadensfa'  Cana- 
da balfam.  One  of  the  pured  tur- 
pentines, procured  from  the  Pinus 
balfamea  of  Linnaeus,  and  imported 
from  Canada.  For  its  properties  fee 
Turpentines. 

Balsamum  copaival.  Balfa 
mum  brafilienfe.  Balfamum  copaiba. 
Balfamum  de  copaihu.  A yellow  re-, 
finous  juice,  of  a moderately  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a bittesifh  biting  tade* 
'that  remains  a longtime  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  Copaifera  off - 
cinalis  of  Linnaeus,  Clafs.  Decandria, 
Older.  Monogynia , by  making  deep. 
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Jncifions  near  the  the  bafe  of  its  trunk. 
The  juice  flows  fo  freely  as  to  afford 
twelve  pounds  in  about  three  hours. 
Balfam  of  Copaiva,  like  mod  other 
balf  ims,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  turpen- 
tines, with  which  it  is  always  mixed 
in  the  fhops.  It  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  a very  efficacious  remedy.  It 
determines  very  powerfully  to  the 
kidneyij,  and  impregnates  the  urine 
■with  its  qualities.  It  is  given  princi- 
pally ir.  gonorrhoeas,  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis,  fluor  albus,  and  in  nephritic 
complaints. 

Balsamum  gileadense.  Bal- 
famum  de  Mecca.  Balfamum  mecca- 
num.  Balfamum  verum . This  refi- 

nous  juice,  obtained  by  making  inci- 
fion?  into  the  bark  of  the  Amyris  gi - 
leadenfis  of  Linnaeus  [Amyris  foliis 
ternatis  inttgerrimis , pcdunculis  unifloris 
lateralibus . Clals.  Oclandria.  Order. 
Monogynia ),  is  of  a light  yellow  co- 
lour, of  a bitter,  acrid,  adftringent 
tafte,  and  of  a very  flrong  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  lemons.  The  chief 
mark  of  its  goodnefs  is  faid  to  be 
founded  on  this,  that  when  dropped 
on  water,  it  fpreads  ilfelf  all  over  the 
furface,  forming  a thin  pellicle,  tough 
enough  to  be  taken  up  upon  the  point 
of  a pin,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  im- 
pregnating the  water  with  its -fmell 
and  flavour.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar 
to  thole  of  the  Canada  and  Copaiva 
balfams.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
termed  carpohalfamum  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias ; and  the  wood  or  branches, 
xylobalfamum. 

Balsamum  de  Mecca.  Sec  Bal- 
famum gilcadenfe. 

Balsamum  indicum.  See  Bal- 
famum peruvianum. 

Balsamum  meccanum.  See 

Balfamum  gileadenfe. 

Balsamum  mexicanum-.  See 

Balfamum  peruvianum . 

BalsAmum  peruvianum.  Bal- 
famum indicum . Balfamum  mexicanum. 
Balfamum  americanum.  Balfam  of 
Beru.  The  tree  which  produces  this 


refinous  fluid  is  deferibed  by  the 
younger  Linnaeus  by  the  name  of 
Myrcxylon  peruiferum.  Clafs.  De- 
candria . Order.  Monogynia.  Two 
fpecies  of  this  balfam  are  imported 
into  this  country — the  common  or 
black,  and  the  white.  The  firft, 
which  is  chiefly  ufed,  is  about  the 
confidence  of  a fyrup,  of  a dark, 
opake,  reddifn  brown  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  black,  and  of  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  hot  pun- 
gent tafle.  The  white  balfam,  called 
alfo  white floras,  is  brought  over  in 
gourd-ffiells,  and  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  thick  and  tenacious,  becom- 
ing,  by  age,  folid  and  brittle.  They 
are  efteemed  as  warm  nervine  medi- 
cines, and  are  fometimes  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  in  certain  conditions  of  wounds 
and  ulcers.  \ 

Balsamum  peruvianum  a l^ 
bum.  See  Balfamum  peruvianum. 

Balsamum  peruvianum  ni- 
grum. See  Balfamum  peruvianum. 

Balsamum  r ackasira.  This 
balfam,  which  is  inodorous  when  cold, 
hut  of  a fmell  approaching  to  that  of 
Tolu  balfam  when  heated,  is  brought 
from  India  in  gourd  ffiells.  It  is 
flightly  bitter  to  the  talle,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  teeth  on  chewing*  it  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  factitious. 
It  is  never  preferibed  in  this  country. 

Balsamum  tolutanum.  Bal- 
fam rf  Tolu.  This  juice,  which  is 
considered  as  a true  balfam  by  modern 
chemifts,  is  of  a reddiih,  yellow,  tranf- 
parent  colour;  in  confidence  thick 
and  tenacious ; by  age  it  becomes  fc> 
hard  and  brittle,  that  it  may  be  rub- 
bed into  a powder  between  the  finger 
afld  thumb.  Its  fmell  is  extremely 
fragrant,  fomewhat  refembiing  that 
of  citrons:  its  tafte  is  warm  and 
fwectifh  ; on  being  chewed  it  adheres 
to  the  teeth.  Thrown  into  the  fire 
it  immediately  liquefies,  takes  flame, 
and  difperfes  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  tree  which  affords  this  bal- 
fam, from  incifjops  of  its  bark,  i$ 


the  Tolufera  balfamum  of  Linnaeus, 
Clafs.  Decandria . Order.  Monogynia , 
wl’ich  crows  in  South  America,  be- 
tween  Carthagena  and  Honduras. 
Tolu  balfam  pofTtflcs  corroborant, 
ftomachic,  and  nervine  qualities.  It 
has  been  chiefly  ufed  as  a pe&oral, 
and  is  direfled  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
I in  the  fy rupus  tolutanusy  tinttura  tolu- 
tanay  and  fy  rupus  half  amicus. 

BalsAmum  verum.  See  Balfa- 
mum gileadenfe. 

Bamboo  cane.  The  young  (hoots 
of  this  plant,  Arundo  bambos  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  prepared  by  the  natives  of 
both  Indies,  with  vinegar,  garlic, 
&c.  into  a very  excellent  pickle, 
which  promotes  appetite  and  affifts 
digeftion, 

Bamia  moschata.  See  Abel- 
mofehus. 

Banana.  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
Mufa  J'apientum  of  Linnaeus,  which 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  American 
iflands,  has  an  agreeable  delicious 
tafte,  and  is  eaten  as  defert  either  be- 
fore or  after  dinner.  They  are  very 
wholefome. 

Ban ci a.  See  Elaphobofcum. 

Bangue.  An  Italian  plant,  whofe 
[flalks  rtfemble  that  of  hemp.  Its 
feeds  and  leaves  are  heating,  and 
ilrangely  affePl  the  imagination.  A- 
i phrodiflac  qualities  are  alfo  attributed 
to  them. 

Baniua.  See  Vanilla. 

Barbara  a.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Eryfimum  bar  bar  a a ; folds  ly- 
ratisy  extimo  fubretundo  of  Linnaeus, 
may  be  ranked  amongft  the  antiicor- 
butics:  they  are  feldom  ufed. 

Barba  caprice.  See  Ulmaria. 

Barba  hirci.  See  Tragopogon . 

Barba  Jovis.  See  Scdum  majus. 

Barbadoes  cherry.  The  fruit 
of  the  Malphigia  glabea  of  Linnaeus. 
They  are  of  a red  colour,  of  the  fize 
of  fmall  cherries,  and  are  gathered 
and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  particularly  Bar- 
badoes. In  moderate  quantity  they 


are  confidered  as  wholefome,  though 
very  inferior  to  cherries. 

Barbadoes  nut.  See  Ricinus 
major. 

• Barbadoes  tar.  See  Petroleum 
barbaderfe. 

Barberry.  See  Berberis.' 

Bar dana,  ( Bar danay  f.  from 

bardusy  foolifh;  becaufe  filly  people 
are  wont  to  make  garments  of  its 
burrs,  that  they  might  ftick  to  what- 
ever they  come  near).  Happa  major . 
Perfonata.  Burdock.  Arftium  lappa 
of  Linnaeus.  Arctium  folds  cordatis 
inermibus  petiolatis  Clafs.  Syngenefa . 
Order.  Polygamia  aqualis.  A plant 
which  grows  about  wafte  grounds, 
and  in  hedges.  The  pharmacopoeia 
directs  the  root  for  medicinal  ufe  ; it 
has  no  fmell,  but  taftes  fweetifh,  amL 
mixed,  as  it  were,  with  a flight  bit-* 
ternefs  and  roughnefs.  It  does  not 
appear  to  poffefs  thofe  qualities  which, 
have  been  attributed  to  it;  yet,  as  a 
diuretic  and  pepforal,  in  form  of  de- 
ception, it  has  fome  claim  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Barf.ge  water.  This  is  clafled 
among  the  hot  fulphureous  waters; 
and  is  recommended  againft  feveral 
cutaneous  difeafes. 

Bark.  A term  very  frequently 
employed  to  fignify  peruvian  bark. 
See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  carried  an.  See  Cin* 
chona  jamaicenfis. 

Bark,  Jamaica.  See  Cinchona 
jamaicenfs. 

Bark,  Peruvian.  See  Cinchona . 

Bark,  red.  See  Cinchona  rubra . 

Bark,  yellow.  See  Cinchona 
fiava. 

Barley.  See  Hordeum. 

Barley,  caustic.  See  Cava « 
dilla. 

Barley,  pearl.  See  Hordeum  / 
perlatum. 

Barilla,  ( Barilla , f.).  Car - 

bonas  fodaalealefeensimpurus.  Salalka- 
linus  fix  us fojfilis . Natron.  Soda.  Ana - 
tron.  Nitrum  antiquorum . Aphroni - 
£4 
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trum.  Baurach.  Natron.  Mineral 
alkali.  Mineral  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
The  plant  from  which  this  impure 
mineral  alkali  is  principally  procured, 
is  the  Salfoli  kali  cf  Linnaeus  (Safola 
herbacea  dccumbens,  foliis  Jubulatis  fpi- 
nofis  fcabris , calycibus  marginal  Is  ax- 
illaribus . Clafs.  Pcntandria.  Order. 
Digynia ),  which  is  cultivated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  Britain  from  a variety 
of  plants,  but  principally  from  the 
falfola  kali , falicornia  europaa , %oJlera 
martllma , triglochin  maritimum>  chcno- 
podium  marithnum,  a triplex  portulacoi- 
des , and  llttoralis,  plantago  mariiimay 
tamarix  gallic  a,  eryngium  maritimum , 
fedum  telephum , dipfacus  fu/lonuniy  See. 
Good  barilla  is  firm,  hard,  heavy,  po- 
rous, dry,  and  founds  on  percuffion  : 
it  is  of  a bluifh  colour,  and  imparts 
a flavour  at  firfl  {lightly  refembling 
that  of  a violet.  The  plants,  about 
the  time  the  feeds  become  ripe,  are 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  expofed 
in  a fuitabk  dry  place,  where  they 
are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  burned  in 
an  oven  conRrucfted  for  the  purpofe, 
where  the  allies  are  continually  l'tirred, 
while  hot.  The  faline  matter  falls  to 
the  bottom,  and,  on  becoming  cold, 
forms  a hard,  folid  mafs,  which  is  af- 
terwards broken  into  pieces  of  conve- 
nient fize  for  exportation. 

Barnet  water.  A faline  pur- 
gative fpring,  much  weaker  than  the 
water  of  Epfom. 

Bartholines  glands.  See  Sub- 
lingual glands. 

Barytes,  ( Barylay  f.  or  ba- 
rytes , etis,  f.  from  (3xpv  , uu , v,  heavy  ). 
Cauk.  Calk.  Terra  ponderofa.  Ba- 
ryt.  Pondtrous  earth'.  Heavy  earth. 
A very  heavy  earth,  that  is  feldom 
met  with  pure  in  nature,  but  moilly 
in  compofition  with  the  fulphuric acid, 
ft  hath  acquired  its  name  from  its  ex- 
traordinary fpecific  gravity,  which  is, 
according  to  Kirwan,  fomewhat  more 
than  4000,  that  is,  it  is  fomewhat 
more  than  four  times  as  heavy  as  an 
equal  tneafure  of  water.  Pure  bary- 
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tes,  obtainedby  a proper  procefs,  from 
its  natural  compounds,  appears  in  a 
pulverent  form,  very  fine  and  white. 
It  does  not  a Rett  the  tongue  with 
any  difcernible  tafte.  By  feme  mo- 
dern chemifls  barytes  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a compound  fubflance,  and  actu- 
ally a metallic  oxyd.  Mr.  Foutcroy 
fufpedls  it  to  be  a compound  of  gaz- 
azot.with  fome  oflier  fubllance.  In 
combination  with  acids  this  earth 
forms  the  following  fpecies  of  neutral 
falts  ufed  medicinally  ; 1.  Sulphate  cf 
barytes,  called  terra  ponder  of  a,  and 
ponderous  fpar,  which  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  nature  with  me- 
tallic ores.  2.  Muriate  of  barytes.  « 
Terra  ponderofa  falita  of  Bergman. 
A neutral  fait  formed  of  this  earth 
and  the  muriatic  acid.  Taken  inter-  I 
nnlly  in  large  dofes,  it  is  poifonous; 
but  given  in  fmall  dofes,  it  is  efteem- 
ed  by  Tome  phyficians  as  poflelfing 
antifcrofulous  virtues,  Any  portion, 
however  fmall,  of  the  fulphuric  acid, 
may  be  detected  in  mineral  waters, 
by  this  fait,  3.  Carbonate  of  barytes, 
a fait  found  in  nature,  which  poflefles 
fome  lingular  properties,  and  feems 
to  bear  a refemblance  to  common ! 
chalk.  It  i§  the  terra  ponderofa  aera- " 
ta  of  Bergman.  11  taken  internally 
it  is  acrid  and  poifonous,  and  very 
frequently  proves  emetic, 

Basai.tes,  ( BafalteSy  Qy.aa’hr  w, 
la  the  JEtheopic  tongue  this  word 
means  iron,  which  is  the  colour  of 
the  flone).  Some  regard  this  fufi- 
ble  fubllance  as  a volcanic  production , 
others  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  form- 
ed of  water.  The  Giant’s  Caufeway. 
in  tire  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland, 
and  the  rock  of  Pereniere,  near  St. 
Santdoux,  in  Auvergne,  are  formed 
of  theie  Rones.  The  dillindlive  cha- 
racters of  bafaltes  aie,  a regular  form, 
hardnefs  fufficient  to  give  fire  with 
the  Reel;  and  a cinereous,  gray  co- 
lour, inclining  to  black. 

Bases,  acidifiable.  See  y/r;V. 

Basil.  See  Baf Victim. 

Basil  are  os,  \BaJilaris  ; from 


a king).  Several  bones  were 
To  termed  by  the  ancients,  asthefphce- 
noid  and  occipital  bones. 

Basilaky  artery.  Arteria  ba- 
Jilaris.  An  artery  of  the  brain.  So 
called  becaufe  it  lies  upon  the  bafilary 
procefs  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
vertebral  arteries  within  the  fkull,  and  / 
runs  forwards  to  the  fella  turcica  along 
tli  pom  •uarolii,  which'  it  fupplies,  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  paits,  with  blood. 

Basilary  process.  Procejfus 
baf laris.  Cuneiform  procefs.  See 

Occi  ital  bone. 

L..silic  VEIN,  ( Bafilicus , (3d<n- 
Xr  , royal.  Many  parts  and  com- 
pofitions  have  this  epithet  from  their 
eminence).  Vena  bnfilica.  The  large 
vein  that  runs  in  the  internal  part  of 
the  arm,  and  evacuates  its  blood  into 
the  axillary  vein.  The  branch  which 
erodes,  at  the  head  of  the  arm,  to 
join  tin’s  vein,  is  called  the  bajllic  me- 
dian. They  may  either  of  them  be 
opened  in  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting. 

Basilicum.  Ocimum.  Bafil.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Ocimum  bajili- 
cum ; folds  oval  is,  glabris  ; calycibus 
ciliatis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  fuppoftd 
to  polfefs  nervine  qualities,  but  is  fel- 
dom  employed  but  as  a condiment  to 
feafon  high  difhes,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a grateful  odour  and  talle. 

BaSIO-CEK  ATO-pn  ON  DRO-G  Los- 
ses. See  Hyo-glojfus. 

Basio-glossum.  See  Hyo-glojfus. 

Basio-pharyngeus.  See  Con- 
fridor  pharyngis  meatus . 

Basis,  (Bafts,  is,  f.  from 

, to  go  : the  fiipport  of  any  thing 
upon  it  (lands  or  goes).  This  word 
is  very  frequently  applied  anatomi- 
cally to  the  body  of  any  part,  or  to 
that  part  from  which  the  other  parts 
appear,  as  it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by 
which  they  are  fupported. 

B a star  i)  pleurisy.  Rheuma- 
tifm  of  the  mufcleS  of  the  fide. 


Bath,  chemical.  When  the 
veffels  in  which  bodies  are  expofed 
'to  the  adtion  of  heat,  are  not  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  fire, 
but  receive  the  required  degree  of 
heat  by  another  intermediate  body, 
fuch  apparatus  is  termed  balneum,  or 
bath.  They  have  been  variouOy 
named,  as  dry,  vapour,  &c.  Mo- 
dern chemifts  diftinguiih  three  kinds  : 

1 . Balneum  arena , or  the  fand  bath. 
This  con  lifts  merely 'of  an  open  irort^ 
or  baked  clay  fand  pot,  whofe  bottom 
is  moftly  convex  and  expofed  to  the 
furnace.  Finely  firted'fea  fand  is  put 
into  this,  and  the  veffel  containing 
the  fubitance  to  be  heated,  &c.  in 
the  fand  bath,  immeried  in  the  middle. 

2.  Balneum  maria,  or  the  water  bath. 

This  is  very  fimple,  and  requires  no 
particular  apparatus.  The  object  is 
to  place  the  veffel  containing  the  lub- 
ftance  to  be  heated  in  another  con- 
taining water ; which  lalt  mud  be  of 
fuch  a nature  as  to  be  fitted  for  the 
application  of  fire,  as  a common  ftill 
or  kettle.  3.  The  vapour  bath.  When 
any  fubflance  is  heated  by  the  lleam 
or  vapour  of  boiling  water,  che  milts 
fay  it  is  done  by  means  of  a vapour 
bath.  ‘ 

Bath  water.  Chemical  analyfis 
(hows  that  it  contains  a good  deal  of 
calcareous  falts,  which  render  it  hard 
and  unfit  for  domeflic  purpofes  ; that 
it  holds  in  folution  but  little,  if  any 
neutral  alkaline  falts,  and  therefore 
is  fcarcely  faline  ; that  it  is  in  a very 
flight  degree  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  ; in  a ftill  flighted  with 
iron,  and,  as  it  fhould  appear,  only 
when  hot  from  the  fpring  ; and  that 
it  holds  fufpended  a fmall  portion  of 
filiceous  earth.  The  dlfeafes  for 
which  thefe  celebrated  waters  are  re- 
forted  to  are  very  numerous  ; in  molt 
of  them  the  bath  is  ufed  along  with  the 
waters  ?s  an  internal  medicine.  The 
general  indications  for  the  ufe  of  this 
medicinal  water  are  in  cafes  where  a 
gentle  flimulus  is  required.  The  cafes 


to  which  it  is  more  particularly  fuited 
are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind.  This 
water  is  recommended  in  chlorofis,  in 
complicated  difeafes  brought  on  by  a 
long  refidence  in  hot  climates,  affect- 
ing the  fecretion  of  the  bile.,  the  func- 
tions of  the  flomach  and  alimentary 
canal,  in  dyfpeplia  from  a long  courfe 
of  high  and  intemperate  living;  in 
jaundice,  gout,  rheumatifm  unattend- 
ed with  inflammation,  and  fcveral 
other  diforders  which  give  rife  to  ma- 
ny varieties  of  paralyfis. 

Batrachium.  See  Geranium  ha- 
trachioides . 

Bauldmoney.  See  Meum  atha- 

i 

manticum. 

Baurach.  See  Barilla . 

Bay- cherry.  See  Lauro-cerafus. 

Bay- leaves.  See  Lauras . 

Bay-leaved  passion  flower. 
The  plant  fo  called,  is  the  Pafjijlora 
laurifdlia  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of 
Surinam,  where  the  fruit  grows  to 
the  fize  of  a fmall  lemon,  which  it 
greatly  refembles.  Its  flavour  is  de- 
licately acid,  and  much  efteemed  to 
quench  third:,  flrengthen  the  fto- 
mach  ; and  is  a falutary  fruit  in  gaf- 
tric  affedf ions, ' fevers,  &c. 

Bdellium,  (Bdellium, i.  n.  Heb). 
A gummy,  rcfmous  juice,  the  pro- 
duce of  an  oriental  tree.  All  we 
know  of  it,  is  that  it  is  imported 
from  Arabia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 
pieces  of  various  lizes ; externally  of 
a dark  reddifh  brown  colour,  not  un- 
like myrrh ; internally  clear,  and 
fomevvhat  refembling  glue.  It  is 
never  met  with  in  the  (hops  of  this 
country  ; but  is  faid  to  poffefs  diu- 
retic and  deobflruent  qualities. 

Bean.  The  common  bean  is  the 
feed  of  the  Vic'ia  fa.  a of  Linnaeus,  a 
native  of  Egypt.  There  are  many 
varieties.  Beans  are  very  wholefome 
and  nutritious  to  thofe  whofe  ftomachs 
are  ftrong  and  accuftomed  tothecoarf- 
cr  modes  of  living.  With  delicate 
ftomachs  they  produce  flatulency,  dyf- 


pepfia,  cardialgia,  &c.  efpecially  when 
old. 

Bean,  french.  See  Bean , kid- 
ney. 

Bean,  kidney.  The  feed  and 
pericard  of  the  Phafeolus  vulgaris  of 
Linnaeus,  which  when  young  and 
well  boiled  are  eafy  of  digeflion  and 
delicately  flavoured.  Th^y  are  lefs 
liable  to  produce  flatulency  than  peas. 

Bean,  malaca.  See  Anacardium 
orientale. 

Bean,  St.  Ignatius's.  SecFa- 

ba  indica. 

Bears -breech.  See  Acanthus . 

Bearsfoot.  See  Hellehorajler. 

Bears  whortleberry.  See 
Uva  urji. 

Beccabunga,  ( Becahunga , <t,  f, 
from  back  bungen , German  ; becaufe 
it  grows  in  rivers).  Brooklime  fpeed- 
well.  V eronica  bccabunga  of  Linnaeus. 
Veronica  racemis  later alibus , folds  ova- 
tis  plains , caule  repente.  Clafs.  Dian - 
dria.  Order.  Monogynia.  This  plant 
is  very  common  in  ditches  and  (hallow 
ft  reams.  Its  leaves  are  fomewhat  hit- 
ter, and  are  faid  to  poffefs  antifeor- 
butic  qualities.  The  juice  is  directed 
by  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  the 
fuccus  cochlearut  compojitus. 

Bkdeguar.  Spongia  rof&.  The 
rough  excrefcence  found  on  thebranch- 
es  of  the  Rofa  canina  of  Linnaeus, 
which  are  produced  by  a fpecies  of i(h- 
neumon , irritating  the  plant,  and  form- 
ing a neft  in  the  excrefcence. 

Bedstraw,  ladies.  See  Ape- 
rine. 

Bee.  Apis.  This  infeft  was  for- 
merly exhibited,  after  being  dried 
and  powdered,  internally  as  a diure- 
tic. It  is  to  the  induftry  of  bees 
we  are  indebted  for  thofe  valuable  ar- 
ticles, honey  and  wax.  See  Honey 
and  IVax . 

„ Beech -tree.  See  Fagus. 

Beet,  red.  See  Beta  rubra . 

Beet,  white.  A variety  of  the 
red  beet.  The  juice  and  powder  of 
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the  root  are  good  to  excite  fneezing, 
and  will  bring  away  a confiderable 
quantity  of  mucus. 

Behen  album.  The  root  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
is  obtained  from  the  Centa&rea  behen ; 
calycibu  r fcariojts ; folds  radicalibus  ly- 
ratis,  lolls  oppofitis  ; caulinis  amplexi- 
eaulibus  of  Linnaeus.  An  aromatic 
odor,  a glutinous  and  gently  ftyptic 
tafle,  and  a white  colour  are  its  pro- 
perties. It  is  never  ufed  in  this 
country. 

Behen  rubrum.  The  officinal 
rocrr  fo  called  is  of  a deep  red  colour  ; 
and  obtained  from  the  Statice  limoni- 
um  ; J capo  paniculato,  tereti ; folds  la- 
wibus,  enerviis , fubtus  mucronatis  of 
Linnaeus.  It  poflefles adilringent  and 
itrengthening  properties. 

Bela-aye  cortex.  The  bark 
of  a tree  growing  in  Madagafcar, 
called  bela-aye.  It  is  thin,  of  a yel- 
lowith  colour  externally,  reddilh  with- 
in, and  to  the  tafle  (lightly  bitter  and 
adftringent.  It  is  faid  to  be  very  ef- 
ficacious in  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas. 

Belladonna,  (Belladonna,  <?,  f. 
from  bella  donna , handfome  lady.  Ita- 
lian. It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  la- 
dies of  Italy  ufe  it  to  take  away  the 
too  florid  colour  of  their  faces).  So- 
larium nielanocerafus.  Solanum  lethale. 
Deadly  nightlhade,  or  dvvale.  Atro - 
pa  belladonna,  caule  herbaceo,  foliis  ova- 
\ its  integris  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs.  Pen- 
tandria.  Order.  Monogynia.  This 
plant  has  been  long  known  as  a ftrong 
poifon  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  the 
berries  have  furnithed  many  inftances 
of  their  fatal  effects,  particularly  upon 
children  that  have  been  tempted  to 
cat  them.  The  leaves  were  firft  ufed 
externally,  to  difeufs  feirrhous  and 
cancerous  tumours,  and  from  the  good 
effedls  attending  their  ufe,  phyficians 
were  induced  to  employ  them  inter- 
nally for  the  fame  diforders  ; and  there 
are  a confiderable  number  of  well- 
authenticated  fafts,  which  prove  them 
a very  fcrviceable  apd  important  re- 


medy. The  dofe,  at  firft,  fliouldbe 
fmall,  and  gradually  and  cautioufly 
increafed.  Five  grains  are  confidered 
a powerful  dofe,  and  apt  to  produce 
dimnefs  of  fight,  vertigo,  &c. 

Bellis  major.  Bupthalmum  ma- 
jus.  Leucanlhemum  vulgare.  Confo- 
lida  media.  Oculus  bovis;  Ox-eye 
daify.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for 
the  plant  deferibed  by  Linnaeus  Chry - 
fanthemuin  leucanthemum  ; folds  amplexz- 
caulibus,  oblongis , fuperne  ferratis , in- 
feme  dentatis.  The  flowers  and  herb 
were  formerly  efteemed  in  afthmatic 
and  phthifical  difeafes,  but  have  now 
defervedly  fallen  into  difufe. 

Bellis  minor.  The  Beilis  peren- 
nis ; fcapo  nudo  of  Linnaeus;  called 
common  daify:  was  formerly  diredied 
in  pharmacopoeias  by  this  name.  Al- 
though the  leaves  and  flowers  are  ra- 
ther acrid,  and  are  faid  to  cure  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  wounds,  they  are  never 
employed  by  modern  furgeons. 

Bellis  perennis.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  for  the  bellis  minor  of  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

BeN  NUX»  BatXai BaXa- 
vo<;  cayvAha.  Gians  unguentaria.  Been, 
nux.  Balanus  migretfica.  Ben  nut. 
A whitiffi  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
filberd,  of  a roundifli  triangular  fhape, 
including  a kernel  of  the  fame  figure 
covered  with  a white  (kin  ; the  fruit 
of  the  Guiland’ma  moringa  ; inermis , 
folds fibbinnatis , f oliolis  inferioribus  ter - 
natis  of  Linnseus.  They  were  for- 
merly employed  to  remove  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  prim a vies.  The  oil  af- 
forded by  expreffing  thefe  nuts,  is 
ufed  by  the  Italians  in  (everal  oint- 
ments : it  is  faid  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  in  allaying  the  itching  of 
the  prurigo  fenilis. 

Bengalee  radix.  See  Cojfumu* 
niar. 

Bengal  quince.  This  fruit,  the 
produce  of  the  Erateva  marmelos  of 
Linnseus,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  feveral  parts  of  India,  is  about  the 
fize  of  an  orange,  and  covered  witfy 
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a hard  bony  {hell,  containing  avellow 
vifcous  pulp,  of  a mofLa'gteea&le  fla- 
vour ; this  is  fco'oped  out,  and  being 
mixed  with  fugar1,  and  orange,  is 
brought  to  ^}ie  tables  of  the  grandees 
in  India,  who  eat  it  as  a great  deli- 
cacy. It  is  alfo  e (teemed  as  a fove- 
reign  remedy  again  11  dvfentery. 

Be  nit-herb.  See  Caryophyllata. 

Benjamin.  See  Benzoin u m . 

Benjamin  flowers.  See  Ben- 
zoic acid . 

' Ben  nut.  See  Ben  nux. 

Benzoats,  ( Benzoas , tis,  m.). 
Salts,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
benzoic  acid  with  certain  bafes  ; as 
benzoat  of  allumin , &c. 

Benzoic  acid.  Acidumbenzoicum . 
Flores  benzoes  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Benjamin  flowers.  Betides  the  pro- 
cefs  given  in  the  pharmacopoeias  to 
obtain  it  from  gum  benzoe,  it  may 
alfo  be  obtained  irom  many  other  re- 
fins and  balfams ; as  the  balfams  of 
Peru,  tolu,  florax,  & c. 

Benzoinum,  ( Benzoinum , i.  n. 
Arab.).  Benzoe Benjoinum.  AJJ'a 
dulcis.  Gum  benjamin.  This  fub- 
flance  is  clafled,  by  modern  chemifts, 
among  the  balfams.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  benzoin  : benzoe  amygdaloid 
des , which  is  formed  of  white  tears, 
refembling  almonds,  united  together 
by  a brown  matter  ; and  common  ben- 
zoin, which  is  brown  and  without 

tears.  The  tree  which  affords  this 

* 

balfam  is  the  Styrax  benzoinr  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Philofophical 
Tran  fa  (Tons  ( Styrax  foliis  oblongis 
acuminatis , fubtus  tomentifis,  racemis 
compofitis  longiiudine  folio  rum-,  Bry- 
an der.  Clafs.  Decdndria.  Order. 

Monogynia ) , from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  incifions.  The  benzoin  of  the 
Ihops  is  ufually  in  very  large  brittle 
mafles.  When  chewed,  it  imparts 
very  little  tafle,  except  that  it  im- 
preflfes  on  the  palate  a flight  fweet- 
nefs;  its  fmell,  tfpecially  when  rub- 
bed or  heated,  is  extremely  fragrant 
aad  agreeable.  It  has  rarely  been 


ufed  medicinally  in  a Ample  (late,  but 
its  preparations  are  much  eiteemed 
againll  inveterate  coughs  and  phthi- 
lical  complaints.  The  acid  of  ben- 
zoin is  employed  in  the  iinSura  ofii 
cainphorata,  and  a tindfure  is  directed 
to  be  made  of  the  balfam. 

Berber  is,  ( Berberis , is,  f.  An. 
Arabic  name,  ufed  by  Averrhoes  and 
the  officinal  writers).  Oxycantha  Ga - 
lend.  Spina  acida.  C ref  pin  us.  Com- 
mon barberry.  This  tree,  Btrberis 
vulgaris  ; tedunculis  racemqfis  ; fpinis 
iriplicibus  of  Linnaeus,  is  a native  of 
England.  The  fruit  or  berries,  which 
are  gratefully  acid  and  moderately 
adflringent,  are  faid  to  be  of  great 
life  in  biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  heat,  acrimony,  and  putridity 
of  the  humours  prevail.  The  fila- 
ments of  this  fhrub  poffefs  a remark- 
-able  degree  of  irritability ; for  on 
being  touched  near  the  baft  with  the 
point  of  a pin,  a hidden  contraction 
is  produced,  which  may  be  repeated 
feveral  times. 

Berberis  vulgaris.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  berberis  of  the 
pharmacopoeias..  See  Berberis. 

Berberry.  See  Berberis. 

Bergamote.  EJfentia  de  cedra . 
A fpecies  of  citron,  produced  .at  lirlt 
cafually  by  an  Italian’s  grafting  a ci- 
tron on  a flock  of  a bergamot  pear- 
tree  ; whence  the  fruit  produced  by 
this  union,  participated  both  of  the 
citron-tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The 
offence  prepared  from  this  fruit  is' 
called  effence  of  bergamote. 

Bermudas  berry.  See  Sapona- 
rice  nucuhz. 

Beta  rubra.  Red  beet.  The  fpe- 
cies of  beet  directed  to  be  ufed  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  by  this  name,  is 
the  Bela  vulgaris ; floribus  congejlis  of 
Linnaeus,  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
frequently  eaten  by  the  French  ; it 
may  be  confidered  as  nutritious  and 
antiscorbutic,  and  forms  a very  ele- 
gant pickle  with  vinegar.  The  rooi 
and  leaves,  although  formerly  em* 
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ployed  medicinally  as  laxatives  and 
emollients,  are  now  forgotten. 

Beta  vulgaris.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  for  the  red  beet  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Beta  rubra. 

Betonica,  ( Betonica , <?,  f.  Cor- 
rupted from  Vettqnica , which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Veeloncs , an  ancient 
people  of  Spain).  Bctonica  purpurea. 
V Home  a cordi.  Wood  betony.  This 
plant,  Bctonica  officinal) s ; foie  a inte- 
rn pt  a,  corollarum  labii  lacinia  interme- 
dia emarginata  ot  Linnssus,  is  com- 
mon in  our  woods  and  heaths.  The 
leaves  and  tops  have  an  agreeable,  but 
weak  fmell ; and  to  the  tafte  they 
difeover  a flight  warmth,  accompa- 
nied with  forhe  degree  of  ad'tringen- 
cy  and  bitternefs.  Like  many  other 
plants,  formerly  in  high  medical  eiti- 
malion,  betony  is  now  almoft  entirely 
neglected.  Antonias  Mufa,  phyfb 
cian  to  the  Emperor  Augultus,  tilled 
a whole  volume- with  enumerating  its 
virtues,  hating  it  as  a remedy  for  no 
lefs  than  forty-feven  diforders  ; and 
hence  in  Italy  the  proverbial  compli- 
ment, Tou  have  more  virtues  than  be- 
tony. 

Betonica  aquatic  a.  Scrophu- 
laria  aquatica.  Greater  water  fig- 
wort.  Water  betony.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Scrophularia  aquatica  ; 
folds  cordutis  obtufis,  pctiolatis , decur- 
rent i bus  ; caule  memb'  anis  angulato  ; 
rcicemis  terminalibus  of  Linnaeus,  are 
celebrated  as  correctors  of  the  ill  fla- 
vour of  fenna.  They  were,  alfo,  for- 
merly in  high  eftimation  againft  piles, 
tumours  of  a ferophuious  nature,  in- 
flammations, & c. 

Betonica  Pauli.  See  Veronica. 

Betonica  vulgaris.  The  fyf- 
ematic  name  of  the  betonica  of  the 
iharmacopceias.  See  Betonica. 

Betony,  Pauls.  See  Veronica. 

Bitony  water.  See  Betouica 
iquatica. 


minatif.,  ferratis  of  Linnaeus,  have 
been  employed  medicinally.  If  the 
tree,  be  bored  rearly  in  the  fprirrg, 
there  iffues  by  degiees  a large  quan- 
tity of  limpid,  watery,  fweetilh  juice  : 
it  is  faid-.that  one  tree  will  afford  from 
one  to  two  gallons  a-dav.  This  juice 
is  efteemed  as  an  antifcorbutic,  deob- 
ftruent,  and  diuretic.  The  leaves  and 
bark  are  ufed  externally  as  refolvents, 
detergents,  and  antifeptics.  - 

Betula  alba.  The  fy hematic 
name  for  the  betula  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Betula. 

Betula  alnus.  The  fy hema- 
tic name  for  the  alnus  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. See  Alnus. 

Bezetta  ccerulza,  (Bezettayee. 
f. ).  Succus  heliotropH.  Lacmus  feu  tor- 
na.  Lacca  ccerululea.  Litmus . The, 
juice  of  the  Croton  tindtorium  ; folds 
rhomb eis  repandis , capfulis  pendulis , 
cade  herbaceo  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
much  ufed  by  chemifts  as  a teh.  See 
Teffs. 

Bezoar,  (Bezoar ; from  pa-za- 
har  Perfian,  a dellroyer  of  poifon). 
Bezoard.  A preternatural  or  mor- 
bid concretion  formed  in  the  bodies 
of  land  animals.  Several  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubhances  were  formerly 
celebrated  for  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  the  countries  from  whence  they 
came,  or  the  animal  in  which  they 
were  found.  They  were  confider- 
ed  as  high  alexipharmics,  in  fo 
much  fo,  that  other  medicines,  pof- 
feffed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  poffeOed  of 
alexipharmic  powers,  were  called  be- 
zoardics.  Thefe  virtues,  however, 
are  in  the  prefent  day  juflly  denied 
them,  as  they  produce  no  other  ef- 
fects than  thofe  common  to  hhe  faline 
particles  which  they  contain,  and 
which  may  be  given  to  greater  advan- 
tage from  other  fpucces. 

Bf.zoar  qcci  df.nt*ale*  Occi- 


Betula,  ( Betula , r,  f.).  Birch,  dental  bezoar.  This  concretion  is 
Hie  j uice,  leaves,  and  bark  of  this  faid  to  be  found  in^the  ftomach  of  an 
ice,  Betula  alba  ; folds  ovatis , acu-  animal  of  the  Bag  kind,  a native  of 


Peru,  &c.  It  is  of  a larger  fize  than 
the  oriental  bezoar,  and  fometinjes  as 
large  as  a hen’s  egg:  its  furface  is 
rough,  and  the  colour  green,  grey i Hi, 
«r  brown.  For  its  virtues  fee  Bezoar. 

Bezoar  orientale.  Lapis  be- 
%oar  orientalis.  Oriental  bezoar  Hone. 
’This  concretion  is  faid  to  be  found  in 
the  pylorus,  Or  fourth  ftomach  of  an., 
animal  of  the  goat  kind,  which  in- 
habits the  mountains  of  Perfia.  It 
is  generally  about  the  ftze  of  a kid- 
ney bean,  of  a roundiih  or  oblong 
figure,  fmootb,  and  of  a firming  olive 
or  dark  greenifh  colour.  For  its  vir- 
tues fee  Bezoar, 

Bezoar  micrccosmicum.  See 
Calculus  humanus. 

Bezoar  porcinum.  Lapis  por- 
cinus.  Lapis  malacenfls.  Bezoar  hyf- 
tricis . Pedro  del  porco.  Porcupine 
bezoar.  This  concretion,  of '■a  round- 
ifh  figure,  pale  purpliih  colour,  foft 
confidence,  and  flippery  to  the  touch, 
is  faid  to  be  found  in  the  gall  bladder 
of  an  Indian  porcupine,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malacca.  For  its  virtues  fee 
Bezoar. 

Bezoar  simxvE.  Lapis  Jimia.  Be- 
zoar of  the  monkey.  This  fpecies 
is  about  the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  and 
of  a very  dark  green  colour.  It  is 
found  in  the  llomach  of  certain  mon- 
keys common  in  the  Brazils.  For  its 
virtues  fee  Bezoar. 

Bibttorius,  ( Bibit orius , fc.  muf- 
culus  ; from  bibo,  to  drink  ; becaufe 
by  drawing  the  eye  inwards  towards 
the  nofe,  it  caufes  thofe  who  drink 
to  look  into  the  cup).  See  Reclus 
inter  mis  oculi. 

Biceps,  [Biceps , tpiiis ; from  bis, 
twice,  and  caput,  a head).  Many 
mufcles  have  this  denomination  from 
their  having  two  diftindt  heads  or 
origins. 

Biceps.  See  Biceps  flexor  cruris . 

Biceps  brachIi.  See  Biceps  flex- 
or cubiti. 

Biceps  cruris.  See  Biceps  flex- 
»r  cruris . 


Biceps  pternus.  See  Tri- 
ceps extenjor  cubiti. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris.  Biceps 
cruris  of  Albinus.  Biceps  of  Win- 
dow and  Douglas.  A mufcle  of  the 
leg,  fituated  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arifes  by  two  diftinft  heads ; 
the  fir  lb , called  Longus , arifes,  in  com-* 
mon  with  the  femitendinofus,  from 
the  upper  and  pofteriov  part  of  the 
tuberolity  of  the  os  ifehium.  The 
fecond,  called  Brevis , arifes  from  the 
linea  afpera,  a little  below  the  termi- 
nation of  the  glutseus  maximus,  by 
a flefhy  acute  beginning,  which  foon 
grows  broader  as  it  defeends  to  join 
with  the  firft  head,  a little  above  the 
external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris. 

Jt  is  inferted  by  a ftrong  tendon  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fi- 
bula. Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  leg. 
This  mufek  forms  what  is  called  the 
outer  ham-firing;  and,  between  it 
and  the  inner,  the  nervus  popliteus, 
arteria,  and  vena  poplitea,  are  litu- 
ated. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti.  Biceps 
brach'u  of  Albinus.  Coraco-radialis , 
feu  biceps  of  Window.  Biceps  inter - 
nus  of  Douglas.  A mufcle  of  the 
fore-arm,  fituated  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  os  humeri . It  arifes  by  two  heads,  , 
The  firft  and  outermoft,  called  Lon- 
gus, begins  tendinous  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  fca- 
pula,  paftes  over  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri  within  the  joint,  and,  in  its 
dtfeent  without  the  joint,  is  enclofed 
in  a groove  near  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  by  a membranous  ligament  t 
that  proceeds  from  the  capfular  liga- 
ment and  adjacent  tendons.  The  fe-  j 
cond  or  innermoft  head,  called  Brevis , j 
arifes,  tendinous  and  flefhy?  from  the  j 
coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcnpula,  in 
common  with  the  coracobrachialis  i 
mufcle.  A little  below  the  middle  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  os  humeri  thefe 
heads  unite.  It»is  inferted  by  a ftrong 
roundifh  tendon  into  the  tubercle  on 
the  upper  ondof  the  radius  internally. 


Its  life  is  to  turn  the  hand  fupine, 
and  to  bend  the  fore-arm.  At  the 
bending  of  the  elbow,  where  it  be- 
gins to  grow  tendinous,  it  fends  off 
an  aponeurolis,  which  covers  all  the 
mufcles  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  joins  with  another  tendinous 
membrane,  which  is  fent  off  from  the 
triceps  extenfor  cubiti,  and  covers  all 
the  mufcles  on  the  outfide  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  a number  of  the  fibres,  from 
oppofite  tides,  decufiate  each  other. 
It  ferves  to  ftrengthen  the  mufcles, 
by  keeping  them  from  fwelling  too 
much  outwardly,  when  in  atfion,  and 
a number  of  their  flefhy  fibres  take 
their  origin  from  it. 

Biceps  internus.  See  Biceps 
flexor  cubiti . 

Bicorn,  ( Bicornis ; from  bis,  twice, 
and  cornu , an  horn).  An  epithet 
fometimes  applied  to  the  os  hyoides, 
which  has  two  proceffes  or  horns ; 
and  likewife,  in  former  times,  to  muf- 
cits  that  had  two  terminations. 

B i c u s p i s , ( Bicufpisy  Idis  ; from  bis , 
twice,  and  cujpis , a fpear).  The 
name  of  thofe  teeth  which  have  dou- 
ble points  or  fangs.  See  Teeth. 

Bifurcated,  (Bifurcus  -}f rom  bis , 
twice,  and  furca , a fork).  A veffel, 
or  nerve,  is  faid  to  bifurcate  when  it 
divides  into  two  branches;  thus  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  &c. 

Bigaster,  (Bigafler  ; from  bis, 
twice,  and  gafler,  a belly).  A name 
given  to  mufcles  which  have- two 
bellies. 

Bile.  Bilis.  A bitter  fluid,  fe- 
creted  in  the  glandular  fubftance  of 
the  liver;  in  part  flowing  into  the  in- 
tcflines,  and  in  part  regurgitating 
into  the  gall  bladder.  The  fecretory 
organ  of  this  fluid  is  the  vafcular  glo- 
meruli, called  the  penicilli  of  the  li- 
ver, which  terminate  in  very  minute 
canals,  called  biliary  du£ts. — (See  Li- 
ver}. The  biliary  du6ts  exonerate 
their  bile  into  the  duftus  hepaticus , 
which  conveys  it  into  the  duftus  com- 
munis choledochus , from  whence  it  is 


in  part  carried  into  tfrh  duodenum. 
The  other  part  of  the  bile  regurgi- 
tates through  the  cyllic  du£t  (fee 
Gall  bladder) , into  the  gall  bladder  ; 
for  hepatic  bile,  except  during  di- 
geftion,  cannot  flow  into  the  duode- 
num, which  contracts  when  empty; 
hence  it  neceflarily  regurgitates  into 
the  gallbladder.  'The  branches  of  the 
<vena  porta  contribute  raoft  to  the  fe- 
cretion  of  bile  ; its  peculiar  blood,  re- 
turning from  the  abdominal  vifcera,  is 
fuppofed  to  be,  in  fome  refpedts,  dif- 
ferent from  other  venal  blood,  and  to 
anfwer  exa&ly  to  the  nature  of  bile. 
It  is  not  yet  afcertained  clearly  whe- 
ther the  florid  blood  in  the  hepatic 
artery,  merely  nourifhes  the  liver,  or 
whether,  at  the  fame  time,  it  contri- 
butes a certain  principle,  neceflary  for 
the  formation  of  bile.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  by  phyfiologifts,  that  cyftic 
bile  was  fecreted  by  the  arterious  vef- 
fels  of  the  gall  bladder ; but  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  opinion  is  proved  by  mak- 
ing a ligature  on  the  cyftic  du6t  of  a 
living  animal.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it 
were,  two  kinds  of  bile  in  the  human 
body:  I.  Hepatic  bile,  which  flows 
from  the  liver  into  the>  duodenum ; 
this  is  thin,  of  a faint  yellow  colour, 
inodorous,  and  very  (lightly  bitter, 
otherwife  the  liver  of  animals  would 
not  be  eatable.  2.  Cyflic  bile , which 
regurgitates  from  the  hepatic  duct 
into  the  gall  bladder*  and  there,  from 
ftagnating,  becomes  thicker,  the  aque- 
ous part  being  abforbed  by  lympha- 
tic veflels,  and  more  acrid  from  con- 
centration. Healthy  bile  is  of  a yel- 
low, green  colour  ; of  a plaftic  con- 
fidence, like  thin  oil,  and  when  very- 
much  agitated,  it  froths  like  foap  and 
water  : its  fmell  is  fatuous,  fomewhat 
like  mufk,  efpecially  the  putrefying 
or  evaporated  bile  of  animals  : its  tafte 
is  bitter.  The  conflituent  principles 
of  bile  arc  : 1.  Water,  which  confii- 
tutes  the  greateft  part  of  bile.  2. 
An  albuminous  principle , precipitated 


by  alkohol  and  mineral  acids.  3.  A 
rejitious principle,  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a tincture  made  of  alkohol  and 
bile.  4.  A colouring  principle,  which 
adheres  to  the  relinous  part,  and  gives 
the  colour  to  bile.  c.  Soda,  in  its  cauf- 
tic  date  : hence  healthy  bile  does  not 
effervefce  with  acids,  and  affords  a 
neutral  fait.  6.  A phofphorated  calx. 
The  primary  ufe  of  this  fluid,  fo  im- 
portant in  the  animal  economy  are  ; 
x . To  extricate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme : 
thus  chyle  is  never  obferved  in  the  du- 
odenum before  the  chyme  has  been 
mixed  with  the  bile  : and  thus  it  is 
that  oil  is  extricated  from  linen  by 
the  bile  of  animals.  2.  By  its  acri- 
dity it  excites  the  perittaltic  motion 
of  the  inteftines ; hence  the  bowels 
are  fo  inactive  in  people  with  jaundice. 
3.  It  imparts  a yellow  colour  to  the 
excrements  ; thus  the  white  colour  of 
the  fceces  in  jaundice,  ,in  which  dif- 
eafe  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duode- 
num is  entirely  prevented.  4.  It  pre- 
vents the  abundance  of  mucus  and  aci- 
dity in  the  primse  vise  ; hence  acid, 
pituitous,  and  verminous  faburra  are 
fo  frequent  from  deficient  or  inert 
bile. 

Biliary  duct.  Dudus  biliofus. 
The  very  vafcular  glomeruli , which 
compofe  almoA  the  whole  fubflance 
of  the  liver,  terminate  in  very  fmall 
canals,  called  biliary  duds,  which  at 
length  form  one  trunk,  the  ductus  hc- 
paticus.  Their  ufe  is  to  convey  the 
bile,  fecreted  by  the  liver,  into  the 
hepatic  duct. 

Bilious.  A term  very  generally 
made  ufe  of,  to  exprefs  difeafes  which 
arife  from  too  copious  a fecretton  of 
bile. 

Bilis,  ( Bilis , is,  f.  from  bis , twice, 
and  Us,  contention  ; as  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  feat  of  anger  and  dif- 
pute).  See  Bile. 

Bind  weed.  See  Convolvulus 
major  albus . 

Bingalle.  See  Cafumunar . 
Birch  tree.  See  Betulx. 


EiRDs'TOtfGUE.  A name  given 
to  the  feeds  of  the  Fraxinus  excelfor 
of  Linnaeus. 

Birthwort,  See  Arijlolochia. 

Birthwort,  climing.  See 
Arijlolochia  tenuis. 

Bishop’s  weed.*  See  Amvrii. 

Bismuth.  Bifmuthum.  Marca - 
fta.  Tin  glafs.  A femimetal  of  a 
yellowith  white  filver  colour ; very 
ponderous,  and  difpofed  in  very  large 
plates.  It  is  found  at  Scala,  in  Ne- 
ritia,  in  Dalecarlia,  and  at  Sehnee- 
berg.  Neither  the  metal  nor  any  of 
its  combinations  are  applied  to  medi- 
cinal purpofes. 

Bismuthum,  ( Bifmuthufn , i,  n. 
from  bifmut.  German).  See  Bifmuth. 

Bistort.  See  Biflorta. 

Bistorta,  {Biflorta,  a,  f.  from 
bis,  twice,  and  torqueo , to  bend  ; fo 
called  from  the  contortions  of  it's 
roots).  Biftort.  Polygonum  biflorta 
of  Linnaeus.  Polygonum  caule fimplif- 
fmo  monaflachio,  foliis  0 vat  is  in  petio - 
lum  decurrfntibus.  Clafs.  Oclandria. 
Order.  Trigynia.  A native  of  Bri- 
tain. Every  part  of  the  plant  mani- 
fefis  a degree  of  flipticity  to  the_tafle, 
and  the  root  is  efteemed  to  be  one  of 
the  moll  powerful  of  the  vegetable 
adftringents.  •? 

Bitter  apple.  See  Colocynthis « 

Better  cucumber.  See  Colo- 
cynthis. 

Bitter  gourd.  See  Colocynthis. 

Bitter  sweet.  See  Dulcamara. 

Bitumen,  ( Bitumen , inis,  n.  tti- 
%(au  ; from  7 nlvc,  a pine  ; becaufe  it 
flows  from  the  pine-tree  ; or,  quod  vt 
tumeat  e terra,  from  its  buriting  forth 
from  the  earth).  Bitumens  are  com- 
buftible,  folid,  foft,  or  fluid  fubflances, 
whofe  fmell  is  flrong,  acrid,  or  aro- 
matic, compofed  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  with  a contamination  of  earth 
and  other  fubflances  in  fmall  propor- 
tions. They  are  found  either  in  the 
internal  part  of  the  earth,  or  exuding 
through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  dr 
floating  on  the  Surface  of  waters. 
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Like  oils  they  burn  with  a rapid  flame. 
Natural  hiftorians  have  divided  them 
into  feveral  genera;  but  modern  che- 
mifts  arrange  them  according  to  their 
chemical  properties,  and  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  lix  Ipecies,  which  are 
very  diftinft  from  each  other : thefe 
are,  naphtha,  amber,  afphaltos,  jet, 
pit-coal,  and  petroleum. 

Bitumen  barbadense.  See 
Petroleum  baibadenfe. 

Bitumen  judajcum.  Jlfpbaltus. 
Jews  pitch.  A folid  light  bituminous 
fubftance,  of  a du-fky  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a deep  fhining  black 
within  ; of  very  little  tafte,  andfcarce- 
ly  any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  when  it 
emits  a ftrong  pitchy  one.  It  is  faid 
to  be  found  plentifully  in  the  earth 
; in  feveral  parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating 
i on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  now  wholly  expunged  from  the  ca- 
talogue of  ofiicinals  of  this  country; 

! but  was  formerly  efteemed  as  a di!cu- 
tient,  fudorific,  and  emmenagogue. 

Bitumen  liquidum.  See  Pe- 
troleum. 

Biventer,-  ( Biventer  ; from  bis, 
j twice,  and  venter , a belly).  A muf- 
! cle  is  fo  termed,  which  has  two  bellies. 

IVENTER  MAXILLAE  INFERIO- 

ris.  See  Digajlricus. 

Bixa  orellana.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  for  the  terra  orleana  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Orleana. 

Blackberry.  The  fruit  of  the 
common  bramble,  Rubus  fruticofus  of 
Linnaeus.  The  berries  are  eaten  in 
abundance  by  children,  and  are  whole- 
forne  and  gently  aperient.  Too  large 
quantities,  however,  when  the  fto- 
mach  is  weak,  produce  vomiting  and 
great  diftention  of  the  belly,  from 
flatus.  See  Fruits , fummer. 

Bladder.  See  Urinary  bladder , 
and  Gall  bladder. 

Blende.  Falfe  galena.  A fpe- 
cies  of  zinc  ore,  formed  of  zinc  in 
combination  with  fulphur. 

Blennorrhce a,  ( Blennorrhcea,ee , 
f*  &ht»ofpeux  ; from /3a woi,  mucus,  and 
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to  flow).  Gonorrhoea  mitcofa.  A 
gleet.  An  increafed  difcharge  of  mu- 
cus from  the  urethra,  arifing  from, 
weaknefs. 

Blennorrh agia,  ( Blennorrha - 
gid,  <£ i f.  fiXimoppayia ; from  fiXiwz, 
mucus,  and  to  flow).  The  dif- 
charge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
arifing  from  an  impure  connexion. 
See  Gonorrhea. 

Bleph arophthalmia,  (Bfepha* 
r ophthalmia , a,  f.  jfix^xpo-pduXpcia ; 
from  QxaipuprA,  the  eyelid,  and  e^OaA- 
fji.ee,  the  eye).  An  inflammation  qf 
the  eyelid. 

Blepharoptosis,  ( Blepharoplo <* 
/is,  is,  f.  @x<-?a.po7r\uo-ie ; from  fix rpot- 
poty  the  eyelid,  and  from  7r*7rV, 

to  fall).  A prolapfe,  or  falling  down 
of  the  upper  eyelid,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  cornea. 

Blessed  thistle.  See  Cardar 
us  lenediBus. 

B lI t u m fcetIdu m.  See  Atriplex 
fesida. 

Blood,  (Sanguis,  inis , m.).  A 
red  homogeneous  fluid,  of  a faltifh 
tafte,  and  fomewhat  urinous  fmell, 
and  glutinous  confidence,  which  cir-> 
cuiates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins.  The  quantity  is 
eftimated  to  be  about  28  pounds  in 
an  adult  : of  this,  four  parts  are  con- 
tained in  the  veins,  and  a fifth  in  the 
arteries.  The  colour  of  the  blood  is 
red;  in  the  arteries  it  is  of  a florid 
hue,  in  the  veins  darker ; except  only 
the  pulmonary  veins,  in  which  it  is 
of  a lighter  caft.  Phyfiology  de- 
monftrates,  that  it  acquires  this  florid 
colour  in  palling  through  the  lungs, 
from  the  oxygen  it  abforbs.  The 
blood  is  the  molt  important  fluid  of 
our  body.  Some  phyficians  and  ana- 
tomifts  have  confidered  it  as  alive, 
and  have  formed  many  ingenious  hy- 
pothefes  in  fupport  of  its  vitality. 
The  temparature  of  this  fluid  is  of 
confiderable  importance,  and  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  circulation  and 
refpiration.  The  blood  of  man,  qua* 
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drupeds,  and  birds,  is  hotter  thafi  the 
medium  they  inhabit ; hence  they  are 
termed  animals  of  warm  blood;  whilft 
in  fifhes  and  reptiles,  animals  with 
cold  blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the  tempe- 
. rature  of  the  medium  they  inhabit. 
The  microfcope  difeovers  that  the 
blood  contains  a great  number  of 
.round  globules,  which  are  feen  float- 
ing '.about  in  a yellowifh  fluid,  the 
ferum.  The  blood  alfo  poffeffes  re- 
markable phyfical  pioperties;  its  tafte 
is  faltifh,  and  the  fmell  of  its  halitus 
.or  vapour,  when  recently  drawn,  is 
->  fomewhat  urinous ; it  is  of  a plaffic 
. confidence,  fomewhat  glutinous  and 
adheflve.  Chemical  analyfis  of  blood, 
by  means  of  dift  illation , difeovers,  i. 
A confiderable  quantity  of  infipid  'wa- 
ter, which  very  foon  becomes  putrid. 
2 . Etnpyreumalic  oil.  3 . Ammoniacal 
fpirit.  4.  Carbon , which  remains  be- 
hind, is  very  fpongy,  and  with  great 
difficulty  incinerated.  The  alhes, 
however,  confift  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  culinary  fait,  foda,  phofphorated 
calx,  and  a very  fmall  portion  of 'iron. 
While  hot,  and  in  motion,  the  blood 
remains  coriftantly  fluid,  and  red ; 
when  it  cools,  and  is  at  reft,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a fluid  mafs,  which  gra- 
dually and  fpontaneoufly  feparates  in- 
to two  parts ; the  one,  which  is  red, 
and  floating,  becomes  of  a darker  co- 
. lour,  remains  concrete,  and  is  called 
the  cruor , crajfamentum , or  cake ; the 
other,  which  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  veffel,  is  of  a yellow  greenifh 
colour,  and  adheflve,  and  is  called 
the  ferum  or  lymph. 

The  cruor,  or  cake,  forms  more 
than  one  half  of  the  blood  ; it  is  very 
plaftic,  thick,  and,  in  confidence, 
like  glutinous  jelly.  It  foon  putre- 
fies in  the  temperature  of  the  air  ; 
but,  dried  by  a gentle  heat,  becomes 
a brittle,  dark,  red  mafs.  It  is  in- 
foluble  in  water  ; and,  when  boiled 
in  it,  is  converted  into  a hard  g ru- 
mous  mafs,  internally  red.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  cruor  or  the  blood,  after 
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being  eXpofed  in  a veffel  to  atmofphc- 
ric  air,  becomes  of  a florid  red  colour  ; 
but  the  inferior  furface,  contiguous 
to  the  veffel,  is  of  a deep  black  : the 
change  of  colour  on  the  furface  is  ow- 
ing to  the  oxygen  of  the  ajtmofphere 
uniting  with  the  blood.  The  cruor 
of  the  blood  is  compofed  of,  1 . Rid 
globules , which  chemiffry  demonftrates 
confiffs  of  a fibrous  gluten  and  oxy- 
dated  iron.  The  experiments  of  the 
celebrated  Rhades  flrew,  that  in  twen- 
ty five  pounds  of  blood  from  the  hu- 
man body,  near  two  drachms  of  the 
oxyd  of  iron  were  obtained.  2.  The 
fibrous  gluten  of  the  cruor,  which 
remains  after  waffling  the,  cruor  of 
blood  for  a confiderable  time  in  cold 
water,  and  enclofed  in  a fine  linen 
cloth;  in  which  cafe  the  red  globules 
are  waffled  away.  If  the  red  water 
obtained  in  this  experiment  be  eva- 
porated, and  then  diddled  to  drynefs, 
it  leaves  behind  a carbon,  exhibiting, 
when  incinerated,  a great  quantity  of 
iron,  attra&able  by  the  magnet. 
From  thefe  experiments  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  rednefs  of  the  globules 
is  imparted  from  the  oxydated  iron  ; 
for  which  purpofe  a fmall  quantity  is 
fufficient : — one  grain  of  purple  mi- 
neral will  colour  many  pounds  of  wa- 
ter very  red. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  is  a lympha- 
tic fluid,  almoll  inodorous ; rather 
faltifh  to  the  taffe;  pellucid,  and  of 
a yellowifh  green  colour;  and  rather 
of  a plallic  confidence.  It  forms 
fcarcely  one  half  of  the  blood;  and 
it  contains,  1.  A large  portion  of 
‘-water ; from  forty-feven  ounces  of 
ferum,  forty-three  of  infipid  water 
were  yielded  by  diftillation.  2.  Al- 
buminous gluten,  like  the  white  of  an 
egg,  obtained  by  boiling,  or  by  Bir- 
ring it  with  a dick,  or  by  an  admix- 
ture of  alkohol  or  concentrated  mine- 
ral acid.  3.  Jelly.  If  equal  parts  of 
water  and  ferum  of  the  blood  be  co- 
agulated by  fire,  that  part  of  the  fe- 
rn m which  is  not  coagulated,  upon 
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being  cooled,  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  a tremulous  jelly.  4.  Aerated Jo~ 
da , obtained  by  pouring  a mineral 
acid  upon  recent  diluted  ferum.  5. 
Culinary  fait , found  in  the  incinerated 
carbon  of  blood.  The  albuminous 
principle  of  the  ferum,  more  com- 
monly called  the  coagulable  lymph, 
appears  to  be  of  very  confiderable' 
importance  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
both  in  difeafed  and  healthy  Hates  of 
it:  it  alfords,  by  analyfis,  carbon, 
azot,  and  hydrogen.  The  importance 
of  the  blood  is  very  confiderable ; it 
diflends  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
blood-veflels,  and  prevents  them  from 
collapsing  j it  Aimulates  to  contrac- 
tion the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  vef- 
fels,  by  which  means  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  i * performed  ; it  gene- 
rates within  itfelf  animal  heat,  which 
it  propagates  throughout  the  body  ; 
it  nourifhes  the  whole  body:  and, 
laftly,  it  is  that  fource  from  which 
every  fecretion  of  the  body  is  Sepa- 
rated. . / 

Blood,  dragon’s.  See  Sanguis 
draconis. 

Blood-letting.  Underthisterm 
is  comprehended  every  artificial  dis- 
charge of  blood  made  with  a view  to 
cure  or  prevent  a difeafe.  Blood-let- 
I ting  is  divided  into  general  and  topi- 
cal. As  examples  of  the  former,  ve- 
nafection  and  arteriotomy  may  be  men- 
| tioned  ; and  of  the  latter  the  appli- 
I cation  of  leeches , cupping-glajfcs , and 
fcarif nation . 

Blood  stone.  See  licematites. 

Bloody-flux.  Dyfenteria  fan- 
guinea.  See  Dyfenteria. 

- Bodies,  combustible.  This 

term  is  given-by  chemifts  to  all  fub- 
Aances  which,  on  account  of  their 
affinity  with  oxygen,  are  capable  of 
1 burning. 

Bodies,  gazeous.  See  Gaz. 

Bodies,  INFLAMMABLE.  Che- 

mifts  give  this  name  to  fuch  bodies  as 
burn  with  facility,  and  flame  in  an  in- 
creafed  temperature ; although,  Ari£t- 
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ly  fpeaking,  all  combuftible  bodies 
'are  inflammable  bodies  : fuch  are,  the 
diamond,  fulphur,  bitumens,  &c. 

Bodies,  phosphorescent.  Bo- 
dies which  produce  light,  though 
their  temperature  be  not  increafed. 

Body,  (Corpus,  oris,  n.).  The 
human  body  is  divided  by  anatomifts 
into  the  trunk  and  extremities:  i.  ec 
the  head,  and  inferior  and  fuperior 
extremities,  each  of  which  have  cer- 
tain regions  before  any  part  is  remov- 
ed, by  which  the  phyfician  is  enabled 
to  direct  the  application  of  blitters 
and  the  like,  and  the  fituation  of  dif- 
eafes  is  better  defcribed.  The  head 
is  diflinguifhed  into  the  hairy  part 
and  the  face.  The  former  has  five 
regions,  viz.  the  crown  of  the  head 
or  vertex,  the  fore-part  of  the  head  or 
finciput,  the  hind  part  or  occiput , and 
the  iides,  partes  later  ales  capitis.  la 
the  latter  are  difiinguifhed  the  region 
of  the  forehead,  frons  ; temples  or 
■ tempora , the  nofe  or  uafus,  the  eyes 
or  oculi,  the  mouth  or  os,  the  cheeks 
Lucca,  the  chin  or  mentum , and  the 
ears  or  aurss.  The  trunk  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  three  principal  parts,  the 
neck,  thorax,  arid  abdomen.  The 
neck  is  divided  into  the  anterior  re- 
gion or  pars  antica , in  which,  in  men, 
is  an  eminence  called  pomum  Adami ; 
the  poflerior  region  is  called  nucha 
colli',  and  the  lateral  regions  partes 
later  ales  colli.  ■ The  thorax  is  diflin- 
guifhed  into  the  anterior  region,  iii 
which  are  the  jlernum  and  mamma,  and 
at  whofe  inferior  part  is  a pit  or  hol- 
low called  fcrobiculus  cordis ; a pofte- 
rior  region  called  clorfum  ; and  lateral 
regions  or  latera  thoracis.  The  abdo- 
men isdiftinguifhed  into  an  anterior  re- 
gion,  properly  the  abdomen , a pofle- 
rior region  called  the  loins  or  lum6i$  ' 
and  lateral  regions  or  flanks,  called 
latera  abdominis . The  anterior  region 
of  the  abdomen  being  very  extenfive, 
is  fubdivided  into  the  epigajlric , hypo- 
chondriac, umbilical,  and  hypogajlric 
F2 
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regions,  which  are  dcfcribed  under 
their  reipeclive  names.  Immediately 
below  the  abdomen  is  the  mors  Vene- 
ris, and  at  its  Tides  the  groins  or  in- 
guina.  The  fpace  betweeen  the  or- 
gans of  generation  and  the  Anus  or 
fundament,  is  called  the  perinaum. 
The  fuperior  extremity  is  diftinguiih- 
cd  into  the  fhoulder,  fummitas  humeri , 
under  which  is  the  armpit  called  axilla 
or fovea  axillaris ; tlie  hrachium  or  arm  ; 
the  arttibrachium  or  fore-arm,  in  which 
anteriorly  is  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
where  the  veins  are  generally  opened, 
called  jlexura  antibrachii ; and  potie- 
riorly  the  elbow,  called  angulus  cubiti , 
and  the  hand,  in  which  are  the  car- 
pus or  vvrift,  the  back  or  dorfum  ma- 
tins, and  the  palm  or  vola.  The  in- 
ferior extremity  is  divided  into,  i . the 
region  of  the  femur,  in  which  are  dif- 
ting,uifhed  the  coxa  or  regio  ijchiadica, 
and  outer  and  fuperior  part ; 2.  the 
leg,  in  which  are  the  knee  or  genu, 
the  bend  or  cavum  poplitis , and  the 
calf  or  Jura;  3.  the  foot,  in  which 
are  the  outer  and  inner  ankle,  or  mal- 
leolus externus  and  interims , the  back 
or  dorfum,  and  the  foie  or  planta.  » 

Bog  bean.  See  Trifolium  palu- 
dofum . 

1 Bohea  tea.  See  Tea. 

Bois  de  coissi.  See  Quajfia. 

Bolar  earths.  See  Bole. 

Bole,  [Bolus,  i,  m.  0a\oc,  a mafs). 
A friable  earthy  fubftance,  uniting 
with  water  into  a fmooth  pafte,  ad- 
hering to  the  tongue,  and  diffolving, 
as  it  were,  in  the  mouth  ; of  the  ar- 
gillaceous or  clay  kind,  but  more’rea- 
dily  imbibing  water  than  the  clays 
ffri&ly  fo  called.  Thofe  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, arc  the  Armenian  and  French 
boles.  See  Bole  armentan , and  Bolus 
gallica.  Many  other  bolar  earths  have 
been  recommended  for  medicinal  ufes, 
and  were  formerly  ranked amongfl  the 
officinals  j'as  red  boles  from  Armenia, 
Lemnos,  Strigoniuni,  Portugal,  Tuf- 
cany,  and  Livonia  j yellow  boles  from 
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Armenia,  Tockay,  Silefia,  Bohemia, 
and  Blois  ; white  boles  from  Arme- 
nia, Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  La- 
mos,  Chio,  Malta,  Tufcany,  and 
Goltberg.  Several  of  thefe  earths 
have  been  commonly  made  into  little 
cakes  or  flat  mafles,  and  ftamped  with 
certain  impreffions  : from  which  cir- 
cumllance  they  received  the  name  of 
terra  fagillata , or  fealed  earths. 

Bole,  Armenian.  Bolus  arme- 
na.  Bole-armenic.  A pale,  but  bright 
red  coloured  earth,  which  is  occafion- 
a'lly  mixed  with  honey,  and  applied  to 
children’s  mouths  when  afflicted  with 
aphthae.  It  forms,  like  all  argillace- 
ous earths,  a good  tooth  powder, 
when  mixed  with  feme  aromatic. 

Boletus  igniarius.  The  fy He- 
matic name  for  the  agaricus  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Agaricus. 

Boletus  laricis.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  for  the  ofijcinal  agaricus 
alius.  See  Agaricus  a/bus. 

Boletus  suaveolens.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  fungus  falicis  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Fungus  fa - 

Bo  lit  s,  [Bolus,  i , m.  6 a a<k,  a bole 
or  bolus).  Any  medicine,  rolled  1 
round,  that  is  larger  than  an  ordinary 
fized  pea,  and  yet  not  too  large  to 
be  fwallowed. 

Bolus  ArmenIje.  S zz  Bole  Ar- 
menian. 

Bolus  gallicus.  French  bole. 

A pale  red  coloured  bolar  earth,  var- 
riegated  with  irregular  fpecks  and 
veins  of  white  and%yellow.  It  is  oc- 
cafionally  adminiftered  as  an  absor- 
bent and  antacid. 

Bom bax,  [Bombax,  acts , n.)  Gof- 
fypium.  The  cotton  tree.  The  feeds 
of  the  cotton  tree,  Gojfypium  herb  a - 
ceum  ; folds  qinquelobis  ftbftis  eglandu- 
lofls,  caule  herbaceo  of  Linnaeus,  are 
dire&ed  for  medicinal  ufe  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias ; and  are  admi- 
nilkered  in  coughs,  on  account  of  the 
mucifoge  they  contain.  The  cotton,  . 


the  produce  of  this  tree,  is  well 
known  for  domeftic  purpofes. 

Bombjates,  ( Bomlias , tis,  m.). 
£alts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  bom- 
tic  acid  with  different  bales ; thus 
lomliat  of  alumin,  &c. 

Bombic  acid.  Acidum  bombicum . 
Acid  of  the  lilk-worm.  Silk- worms 
contain,  tfpecially  when  in  the  (late 
of  chryfaiis,  an  acid  liquor  in  a re- 
fervoir  placed  near  the  anus.  It  is 
obtained  by  exprefiing  their  juice  in 
a cloth,  and  precipitating  the  muci- 
lage b)  fpirit  of  wine,  and  likewife 
by  infuiing  the  chryfalides  in  that  li- 
quor. This  acid  is  very  penetrating, 
of  a yellow  amber  colour,  but  its  na- 
ture and  combinations  are  not  yet 
well  known. 

Bom  bus,  ( Botnbus,  i.  m.  @>ju£o-). 
A refouading  noife,  or  ringing  of  the 
ears.  Alfo,  a fonorous  expulficn  of 
flatus  from  the  inteflines. 

Bone,  (Os,  ojjis,  n.).  Bones  are 
hard,  dry,  and  inftnfible  parts  of  the 
body,  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  com- 
poftd  of  a fpongy,  compact,  or  re- 
ticular fubftance.  They  vary  much 
in  their  appearances,  fome  being  long 
and  hollow,  others  flat  and  compact, 
fee.  The  greater  number  of  bones 
have  feveral  proceffes  and  cavities, 
which  are  did ingu ifhed  from  their  fi- 
gure,  fituation,  ufe,  &c.  Thus  pro- 
cefles  extended  from  the  end  of  a 
bone,  if  fmo.oth  and  round,  are  cal- 
led heads  ; and  condoles,  when  flatten- 
ed  either  above  or  laterally.  That 
part  which  is  beneath  the  head,  and 
which  exceeds  the  reft  of  the  bone 
in  fmallncfs  and  levity,  is  called  the 
neck.  Rough,  unequal  proceffes,  are 
called  tuberofities  or  tubercles  \ but  the 
longer  and  more  acute,  fpinous  or  Jly- 
lo’id  proceffes,  from  their  refemblance 
to  a thorn.  Thin  broad  proceffes 
with  (harp  extremities,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  enfla,  or  foarp  edges. 
Other  proceftes  are  diftinguiihed  by 
their  form,  and  called  ala r or  ptery - 
mamillary  or  maJloid)  dentiform 


or  odontoid,  Szc.  Others,  from  their 
fituation,  are  called  fuberlor,  inferior, 
exterior , and  interior,  borne  have  their 
name  from  their  direction,  as  oblique, 
Jlraight,  tranf  verfe,  &c.  ; and  fome 
from  their  ufe,  as  trocav.ters , rotators , 
&c,  Furrows,  deprejjions , and  ca- 
vities, are  deftined  either  for  the  Re- 
ception of  contiguous  bones,  to  form 
an  articulation  with  them,  when  they 
are  called  articular  cavities , which  are 
fometimes  deeper,  fometimes  ihallow- 
er ; or  they  receive  hard  parts,  but 
do  not  conit itute  a joint  with  them. 
Cavities  ferve  alfo  for  the  tranfmiflxon 
and  attachment  of  foft  parts.  Va- 
rious names  are  given  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  and  figure  of 
bones.  If  they  be  broad  and  large 
at  the  beginning,  and  not  deep,  but 
contracted  at  their  ends,  they  are 
called  fovea  or  pits.  Furrows  are 
open  canals,  extending  longitudinally 
in  the  furface  of  bones.  A liollow, 
circular  tube,  for  the  moil  part  of  the 
fame  diameter  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  more  or  lefs  crooked,  ftraight, 
long  or  ftiort,  is  named  a canal.  Fo- 
ramina are  the  apertures  of  canals,  or 
they  are  formed  of  the  excavated  mar- 
gins of  two  bones,  placed  againft  each 
other.  If  fuch  be  the  form  of  the 
margin  of  a bone,  as  if  a portion 
were  taken  out  of  it,  it  is  called  a 
notch. With  refueeft  to  the  forma- 

A. 

tion  of  bone,  there  have  been,  vari- 
ous opinions.  Phyfioljpgifts  of  the 
prefent  day  affert  that  it  is  from  afpe- 
cific  aiftion  of  fmall  arteries,  by  which 
oflific  matter  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  and  depofite.d  where  it  is  re- 
quired. The  firft  thing  obfervable  in 
the  embryo,  where  bone  is  to  be  form- 
ed, is  a tranfparent  jelly,  which  be- 
comes gradually  firmer,  and  is  formed 
into  cartilage.  The  cartilage  gradu- 
ally incrcafes  to  a cert  .in  lize,  and 
when  the  procefs  of  oflification  com- 
mences, vanilhes  as  it  advances.  Car- 
tilages, previous  to  the  ofiiTic  action. 
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are  (olid,  and  without  any  cavity ; 
but  when  the  ofiific  action  of  the  ar- 
teries is  about  to  commence,  the  ab- 
forbents  become  very  adtive,  and  form 
a fmall  cavity  in  which  the  bony  mat- 
ter is  depofited  ; bone  continues  to 
be  feparated,  and  the  abforbents  mo- 
del the  rnafs  into  its  required  fhape. 

The  procefsof  offification  is  extreme- 
ly rapid  in  utero:  it  advances  flowly  ^ 
after  birth,  and  is  not  completed  in  < 
the  human  body  till  about  the  twen-  ►£ 
tieth  year.  Offification  in  the  flat  u 
bones,  as  thofe  of  the  {hull,  always  'S 
begins  from  central  points , and  the  ^ 
radiated  fibres  meet  the  radii  of  other 
ofiifying  points,  or  the  edges  of  the  g 
adjoining  bone.  In  long  bones,  as  M 
thofe  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavicle, 
metacarpal,  and  metatarfal  bones,  a 
central  ring  is  formed  in  the  body  of 
the  bone,  the  head  and  extremities 
being  cartilage,  in  the  centre  of  which 
offification  afterwards  begins.  The 
central  ring  of  the  body  fhoots  its 
bony  fibres  towards  the  head  and  ex- 
tremities, which  extend  towards  the  A 
body  of  the  bone.  The  head  and  5 
extremities  at  length  come  foclofe  to  £ 
the  body  as  to  be  merely  feparated  by  jy 
a cartilage,  which  becomes  gradually 
thinner  until  the  twentieth  year. 
Thick  and  round  bones,  as  thofe  of  ^ 
the  taYfus,  carpus,  fternum,  and  jTa-  ^ 
tella,  are,  at  firfl,  all  cartilage ; cffi- 
fication  begins  in  the  centre  of  each. 
When  the  bones  are  deprived  of  their 
foft  parts,  and  are  hung  together  in  ~ 
their  natural  fituation,  by  means  of  w 
wire,  the  whole  is  termed  an  artificial  ^ 
ikeleton ; but  when  they  are  kept  x 
together  by  means  of  their  ligaments,  ^ 

it  is  called  a natural  Ikeleton. The  w 

ufes  of  the  bones  are  various,  and  are  £ 
to  be  found  in  the  account  of  each 
bone  ; it  is,  therefore,  only  necefiary  ^ 
to  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  they  dd 
give  fhape  to  the  body,  contain  and  ® 
defend  the  vital  vifeera,  and  afford  c 
an  attachment  to  all  the  mufeles*  c§ 
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Femur  - 
f Patella 
1 Tibia  - - 

£ Fibula-  - 
f Calcaneus 
\ Aftragalus 
Tar  Jus  < Cuboides  os  2 
or  in-  J Naviculare  os  2 
Jiep.  C Cuneiform,  offa 6 

Metatarfus  - — - 10 
Phalanges  — - . — 28 


Sefamoid  bones  of  the  thumb"'} 
and  great  toe,  occafionally  }- 
found  -----  J 


Total  248 


Bone  binder.  See  Ofieocolla. 

Bonus  henricus,  [Henricus:  fo 
called  becaufe  its  virtues  were  detect- 
ed by  fome  one  whofe  name  was  Hen- 
ry). Tot  a bona.  Chenopodium.  En- 
glifh  mercury.  The  plant  to  which 
this  name  is  given  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Chenopodium  bonus  hen- 
ricus ; folds  triangulari-f agittatis  inte- 
ger rinds,  fpicis  compofitis  aphyllis  axil- 
laribus,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a native 
of  this  country,  and  common  in  wafte 
grounds  from  June  to  Auguft.  The 
young  plant  differs  little  from  fpinage 
when  cultivated;  and  in  many  places 
the  young  fhoots  are  eaten  in  fpring 
like  afparagus. 

Boracic  acid.  Acidum  boraci - 
cum.  Sedative  fait  of  Homberg.  Acid 
of  borax.  Boracine  acid.  A con- 
crete fait  cryitallized  in  fmall  white 
fcales,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
borax,  by  adding  concentrated  ful- 
phuric,  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and  even 
vegetable  acids,  to  a hot  folution  of 
borax,  till  the  lixivium  becomes  fome- 
what  acid : the  folution  is  then  to  be 
cooled,  when  the  acid  will  appear  in 
the  fhape  of  bright  fcales.  In  com- 
bination with  foda  it  forms  borax. 

Borage.  See  Borago. 

Bor  Ago,  [Borago  ? inis  : formerly 


written  Corago ; from  cor,  the  heart,, 
and  ago , to  affe6t  ; becaufe  it  com- 
forts the  heart  and  fpirits).  Borage. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Borago  officinalis  ; folds  omnibus  alter- 
n'lSy  calycibus  pat entibus,  of  Linnaeus,, 
are  efteemed  in  fome  countries  as  re-  • 
frigerant  and  cordial.  Their  princi-  , 
pal  ufe  in  this  ifland  is  in  that  grate- 
ful fummer  beverage,  known  by  the 
name  of  cool  tankard. 

Borago  officinalis.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  borage  of  the 
fhops.  See  Borago. 

Boras  sod£.  Borate  of  foda. 
See  Borax. 

Borates,  [Boras,  tis,  m.).  Salts 
formed  of  an  union  of  the  boracic 
acid  with  different  bafes;  thus  borat 
of  foda,  &c. 

Borax,  [Borax,  acis.  Borah , 

Arab.).  Boras  foda.  Boras  foda 
alcalefcens.  'lineal.  A neutral  fait, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
acid  improperly  called  the  fedative 
fait,  with  the  marine  alkali.  It  is 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Thibet,  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  formed  or  pro- 
duced by  certain  artificial  proceffes. 
There  are  fcveral  kinds  of  borax ; 
but  that  ufed  in  medicine  is  called 
Dutch  or  purified  borax  : it  has  a 
very  regular  form  ; its  cryftals  are 
fix-fided  prifms,  two  of  the  fides  be-, 
ing  commonly  larger  than  the  others; 
its  cryftallization,  however,  varies  ; 
the  tafte  is  flyptic,  and  acts  ftrongly 
on  the  fibres  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
generally  employed  in  folution,  to 
detach  mucus,  See.  from  the  mouth 
in  putrid  fevers.  It  alfo  pofTeffes  an- 
tacid and  deohftruent  virtues,  and  is 
given  internally  in  cardialgia.  The 
falts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid 
of  borax  with  different  bafes,  are  call- 
ed borates. 

Borborygmus,  [BorborigmuSy  i. 
m.  8op£oj>vyrjt.os  ; from 
make  a noife).  The  rv 
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©ceaiioned  by  flatus  in  the  inteftines. 
It  frequently  precedes  hyfterical  af- 
fections. 

Botany,  (-Botanica,  $:lan£r,;  from 
po'ia.vr,  an  herb  orgrafs).  That  part 
of  natural  hiftcry  which  includes- eve- 
ry thing  refpefting  the  natural  hiftory 
of  vegetables. 

Botrys,  (Botrysy  tryos , BclpV;,  a 
flutter  of  grapes ; fo  called  becaufe 
its  feeds  hang  down  like  a bunch  of 
grapes).  The  oak  of  Jerufalem. 

Botrys  mexicana.  B.otiys  cm- 
brojioides  mexicana.  Mexico  tea.  A 
deco&ion  of  this  plant,  Chenopodium 
ambrofioidcs  ; folds  lanceolcitis  dentatis , 
racemis  foliatis  Jimplicibus,  of  Linnaeus, 
is  reconj^ended  in  the  pafalitic  cafes. 
Tormerly  the  infufion  was  drunk  in- 
dead of  Chinefe  tea. 

Botrys  vulgaris.  Botrys.  Am- 
brojia.  Botrys  ambrojioides.  Jerufa- 
Jem  oak.  This  plant,  Chenopodium 
botrys ; foliis  oblongis  Jinualts , racemis 
nudis  multifidis , of  Linnaeus,  was  for- 
merly adminiilered  in  form  of  decoc- 
tion in  fome  difeafes  of  the  cheft ; as 
humoral  afthma,  coughs,  and  catarrhs. 
It  is  now  fallen  into  difufe. 

Bougie,  \Candelulay  a,  f.).  Ce- 
reolus  chirurgorum.  A term  applied 
by  furgeons  to  a long,  flender  inftru- 
ment,  that  is  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder.  Bougies 
made  of  the  elaftic  gum  are  prefera- 
ble to  tliofe  made  of  wax.  The  cauf- 
tic  bougie  differs  from  the  ordinary 
one  in  having  a thin  roll  of  cauftic  in 
its  middle,  which  deftroys  the  ftric- 
ture,  or  ahy  part  of  the  urethra  it 
comes  in  contadf  with.  Thofe  made 
©f  catgut  are  very  feldom  tifed,  but 
are  deferving  of  the  attention  of  the 
furgeon. 

B o Y i s t a . Crepitus  lupi.  Puff 

ball.  This  is  the  Ty  coper  don  bovifla\ 
Jubrotundumy  lacerato  dehifcensy  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  when  dry  contains  a 
powder  ufed  by  the  common  people 
to  (lop  the  blood  in  recent  cuts,  &c. 

Bra  chjceus,  ( Brachiaus,  i,  m. 


fc.  mufculusy  the  arm).  Sec 

Brae  hi  alls  inter  nus. 

Brachial  artery.  Arteria 
brachialis . The  brachial  artery  is  the 
continuation  of  the-  axillary  artery, 
which,  as  it  paffes  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  pedtoralis  major,  receives  the 
name  of  brachial,  It  runs  down  on 
the  in  fide  of  the  arm,  over  the  muf- 
culus  coraco-brachialis,  and  anconaeus 
interntis,  and,  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  biceps,  behind  the  vena  bafi- 
lica,  giving  out  fmall  branches  as  it 
goes  along.  Below  the  bend  of  the 
arm  it  divides  into  the  cubitalis  an4 
radialis.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  brachial  artery  is  divided  from  its 
origin  into  two  large  branches,  which 
run  down  on  t;he  arm,  and  afterwards 
on  the  fore-arm,  where  they  are  call- 
ed cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Brachialis,  ( Brachialis , isy  m . 
fc.  muf cuius).  See  Brachialis  inter  nus. 

Brachialis  externus.  See 
Triceps  extenfor  cubiti. 

Brachialis  internus.  Bra- 
chialis of  Winflow.  A mufcle  of  the 
fore-arm,  fituated  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  os  humeri.  It  arifes  flethy  from 
the  middle  of  the  ok  humeri,  at  each 
fide  of  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid 
mufcle,  covering  all  the  inferior  and 
fore-part  of  this  bone,  runs  over  the 
joint,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  liga- 
ment. Is  inferted,  by  a ilrong  Ijhoit 
tendon,  into  the  coronoid  procefs  of 
the  ulna.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  fore- 
arm, and  to  prevent  the  capfular  li- 
gament of  the  joint  from  being 
pinched. 

Brachio-cubita  l ligament. 
Ligamenlum  brachio-cubitale.  The  ex- 
panfion  of  the  lateral  ligament  which  is 
fixed  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, runs  over  the  capfula,  to  which 
it  clofely  adheres,  and  is  inferted  like 
radii  on  the  fide  of  the  great  figmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna ; it  is  covered  on 
the  infide  by  feveral  tendons,  which 
adhere  clofely  to  it,  and  feem  to 
{Lengthen  it  very  confiderably. 
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Brachio-radial  ligament. 
l.]yamentum  brachio-radiale . The  ex- 
pjnfiunof  the  lateral  ligament,  which 
runs  over  the  external  condyleof  theos 
humeri,  is  inferted  round  the  corona- 
ry ligament,  from  thence  all  the  way- 
down  to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and 
alfo  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
ulna.  Through  all  this  paffage  it 
covers  the  capfuiar  ligament,  and  is 
covered  by  feveral  tendons  adhering 
clofely  to  both. 

Bra  chi  i os.  See  Humeri  os. 

Brachium,  [Brachium,  i,  n.  @pa- 
•y.t,*,  the  arm).  The  arm,  from  the 
fhoulder  to  the  elbow. 

Brain.  See  Cerebrum . 

Era  in,  little.  See  Cerebellum. 

Bran,  ( Furfur , uris,  m. ).  The 
huiks  or  fhells  of  wheat  which  re- 
main in  the  bouUing  machine.  It 
contains  a portion  of  the  farinaceous 
matter,  and  is  faid  to  have  a laxative 
quality.  DecoCtions  of  bran,  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar,  are  ufed  by  the 
c >mmon  people,  and  fometimes  with 
fucccl's,  againft  coughs,  hoarfeneffes, 
&c. 


iron  I Branca,  [Branca,  a,  f.  Span,  a 
er;  \\  foot  o.  branch).  A term  applied  to 
Ito.i  fume  herbs  which  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
ar femble  a particular  foot;  as  branca 
rtk  leans,  lion’s  foot ; branca  urfina , bear’s 
ligj-  foot. 

to  Branca  leonina.  See  Elapho - 
:1s  of  boftum. 

to  | Branca  ursina.  The  plant 
arl  which  is  directed  by  this  name  in  fo* 
Ml  reign  pharmacopeias,  is  the  Herne - 
leum  Jpondylium  ; foliolis  pinnatifidis , 
ENT.  i lavibus  ; floribus  unformibus,  of  Un- 
it fl*  naeus  • care  ftiould  be  taken  to  diltin- 
ichis  guilh  it  from  the  acanthus. — S ttAcan- 
jstitM  thus,  which  is  alfo  called  brancha  ur- 
dicli  In  Siberia  it  grows  extremely 

Hike  high,  and  appears  to  have  virtues  in 
tod  the  cure  of  dyfentery,  which  the 
o*  plants  of  this  country  do  not  poffefs. 
diet  | Brancha-,  ; from  @pex*>* 

u tJ  make  moift).  Brancha . The 
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glands  of  the  fauces,  which  fecrete  the 
faliva. 

Branch  us,  [Branchusyi.  m.  {3pa.y~ 
yoq ; from  B^X^* to  moiften).  A de- 
fluxion of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

Brandy.  Spirilus  Gallicus.  A 
colourlefs,  flightly  opake,  and  milky 
fluid,  of  a hot  and  penetrating  tafte, 
and  a ftrong  and  agreeable  fmell, 
when  firft  diftilled  from  the  wine.  It 
confifts  of  water,  ardent  fpirit,  and 
a fmall  portion  of  oil,  wkich  renders 
it  milky  at  firft,  and  after  a certain 
time  colours  it  yellow.  It  is  the  fluid 
from  which  rectified  or  ardent  fpirit 
is  obtained.  The  utility  of  brandy 
is  very  confiderable,  but  from  its  piea- 
fant  tafte  and  exhilerating  property 
it  is  too  often  taken  to  excefs.  It 
gives  energy  to  the  animal  functions  ; 
is  a powerful  tonic,  cordial,  and  an? 
tifpafmodic  ; and  its  utility1-  with  cam- 
phire,  in  gangrenous  affections,  is 
very  great. 

Branks.  The  name  in  Scotland 
for  the  mumps.  See  Cynanche paro~ 
tidea. 

Brankursine.  Set  Acanthus. 

Brasiliense  lignum.  Log* 
wood.  See  Heematoxylum * 

Brasiliensis  radix.  The  ipe- 
cacuanha root,  is  fometimes  fo  called. 
See  Ipecacuanha. 

Brass.  ALs.  A combination  of 
copper  with  zinc. 

Bhassica  capitata.  Cabbage. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  cabbage, 
all  of  which  are,  generally,  hard  of 
digeftion,  producing  flarulencies,  and 
afford  very  little  nourifhment.  Thefe 
inconveniences  are  not  experienced 
by  thofe  whofe  ftomachs  are  ftrong 
and  accuftomed  to  them.  Few  vege- 
tables run  into  a ftateof  putrefaction 
fo  quickly  as  cabbages  ; they  ought, 
therefore,  always  to  be  ufed  immedi- 
ately after  cutting.  In  Holland  and 
Germany  there  is  a method  of  pre- 
ferving  them,  by  cutting  them  into 
pieces,  and  fprinkling  fait  and  fome 
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aromatic  herbs  among  them  : this  mafs 
is  put  into  a tub,  where  it  is  preffed 
clofe,  and  left  to  ferment,  when-it  is 
called  four  crout  or  faur  kraut.  Thefe 
and  all  pickles  of  cabbage  are  con- 
fidered  as  wholefome  and  antifcorbu- 
tic,  from  the  vinegar  and  fpices  they 
contain. 

Brassica  eruca.  The  fyde- 
matic  name  for  the  plant  which  affords 
th efemen  eruca.  See  Eruca. 

Brassica  erucastrum.  See 
Eruca  fylveftris. 

Brassica  marina.  K oa(.>£v  S«- 
’’Xctcrcna.  Convolvulus  maritimns.  Sol- 
danella.  Soldanelia.  This  plant,  Con- 
volvulus foldanella  ; folds  reneformibus , 
pedunculis  unifloris , of  Tinnitus,  is  a 
native  of  our  coaits.  The  leaves  are 
fa-id '-to  be  a draitic  purge.  They  are 
only  ufed  by  the  common  people,  the 
pharmacopoeias  having  now  fubditut- 
ed  more  fafe  and  valuable  remedies 
in  their  place. 

Brassica  napus.  The  fyflema- 
tic  name  for  the  plant  from  which 
the  femen  napl  is  obtained.  See  Napi. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  for  the  braffica  capitala 
of  the  fhops.  See  Braffica  capitata. 

Brassica  rata.  The  fydema- 
tic  name  for  the  plant  whofe  root  is 
called  turnip.  See  Rapa. 

Bread  fruit  tree.  This  grows 
in  all  the  Ladrone  Iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  in  Otaheite,  and  now  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  bread  fruit  grows 
upon  a tree  the  fize  of  a middling 
oak.  The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of 
a child’s  head,  and  the  furface  is  re- 
ticulated, not  much  unlike  the  furface 
of  a truffle.  It  is  covered  with  a 
thin  fkin,  and  has  a core  about  the 
fize  of  a fmall  knife.  The  eatable 
part  is  between  the  fkin  and  the  core: 
it  is  as  white  as  fnow,  and  fomewhat 
of  the  confidence  of  new  bread.  It 
-muft  be  toaded  before  it  is  eaten, 
being  firil  divided  into  three  or  four 
parts.  Its  tafte  is  infipid,  with  a 
flight  fweetnefs,  nearly  like  that  oF 


wheaten  bread  and  artichoke  toge- 
ther. This  fruit  is  the  conftant  food 
of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year,  it 
being  in  feafon  eight  months. 

Breast,  [Mamma,  a , f.).  The 
two  globular  projections,  compofed  of 
common  integuments,  adipefe  fub- 
dance,  and  lacteal  glands  and  veffels, 
and  adhering  to  the  anterior  and  la- 
teral regions  of  the  thorax  of  females. 
On  the  middle  of  each  bread  is  a 
projecting  por  tion,  termed  the  papil- 
la or  nipple , in  which  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  glands  terminate,  and 
around  which  is  a coloured  orb  or 
dife,  called  the  areola . The  ufe  of 
the  breads  is  to  fuckle  new-born  in- 
fants. 

Breg  ma,  [Bregma,  atis,  m. ).  An 
old  name  of  the  parietal  bones.  See’ 
Parietal  bone. 

Breviavasa.  See  Vaja  hr  evict. 

Briar,  wild'.  See  Cynojbatus. 

Brimstone.  See  Sulphur. 

Brimstone  flowers.  See  Flo- 
res fulphuris. 

Bristol  hot-well.  A thermal 
fpring  water,  as  its  name  imports,' of 
very  moderate  heat  at  about  74°. 
A Wincheder  gallon  of  this  water 
contains  only  47^  grains  of  folid  con- 
tents, of  which  rather  lefs  than  half 
are  neutral  falls  with  the  bafis  of  foda, 
and  the  remainder  are  calcareous  falts: 
it  alfo  holds  in  folution  about  i*7th 
to  1 -8th  of  its  bulk  of  a gaz  which 
is  chiedy  carbonic  acid,  Bndol  Hot- 
well  has  obtained  great  celebrity  ir 
the  cure  of  a number  - of  difeafes  0: 
very  oppofite  natures  ; in  feveral  dif 
orders  of  the  alimentary  canal,,  in  the 
dyfpeptic  fymptoms  which  fo  oftei 
impair  the  health  of  the  Europeai 
who  has  long  redded  in  hot  climates 
in  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  flight  dyfen 
tery;  alfo  in  the  cure  of  diabetes 
or  at  lead  in  affording  it  conflderabl 
relief.  But  the  high  reputation  whic 
this  fpring  has  acquired  is  above  a 
in  alleviating  fome  of  the  mod  hara 
fing  fymptoms  of  pulmonary  ,cor 
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uimption.  The  Sion  fpring  at  Clif- 
ton near  Briftol  refembles  the  Hot- 
ivell,  except  that  it  is  one  or  two  de- 
grees colder. 

Britanica  hekba.  See  Hydro* 
? apatbum . 

Broccoli.  Brnffica  It  alien.  As 
in  article  of  diet,  this  may  be  con- 
idered  as  more  delicious  than  cauli- 
lower  and  cabbage.  Sound  ftomachs 
ligeft  broccoli  without  any  mconve- 
lience ; but  in  dyfpeptic  ftomachs, 
ven  when  combined  with  pepper, 
v.c.  it  always  produces  flatulency  and 
aufeous  eru&ations. 

Brom  -vtology,  ( B romatologia,  a> 
from  fiftofjLce,  food,  and  Aoyo?,  a dif- 
ourfe).  A difeourfe  or  treatife  on 
aod. 

Bromelia  ananas.  The  fyfte- 
latic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
be  ar.anas.  See  Ananas. 

Bromelia  karatas.  The  fyf- 
tmatic  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
rc  obtain  the  fruit  called  penguin, 
hich  is  given  in  the  Spanifh  Weft 
ndies  to  cool  and  quench  thirft  in  fe- 
:rs,  dyfenteries,  &c.  It  grows  in 
clufter,  there  being  feveral  of  the 
ze  of  ones  finger  together.  Each 
prtibn  is  clothed  with  a hulk,  con- 
ining  a white  pulpy  fubftance,  which 
the  eatable  part ; and  if  it  be  not 
:rfedtly  ripe,  its  flavour  refembles 
iat  of  the  pine-apple. , The  juice  of 
>e  ripe  fruit  is  very  auftere,  and  is 
ade  ufe  of  to  acidulate  punch.  The 
habitants  of  the  Weft  Indies  make 
wine  of  the  penguin,  which  is  very 
toxicating,  and  has  a good  flavour. 
Bronchia,  j the 

roat).  See  Trachea. 

Bronchial  artery.  Arteria 
onchia/is.  A branch  of  the  aorta, 
ven  off  in  the  cheft. 

Bronchial  glands.  Large 
ickilti  glands,  fituated  about  the 
onchia  and  trachea,  which  fecrete 
Dlackifh  mucus. 

Broncho  cele,  { Bronchoccle , cs , 
from  windpipe,  and 
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xviXvit  a tumour).  Derbyfliire  neck 
A tumour  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  originating  moftly  from  a dif- 
eafed  thyroid  gland,  which  covers  the 
anterior  part  of  the  trachea.-  This 
difeafe  is  endemial  to  the  Alps  and 
fome  parts  of  Derbyfliire. 

Bronchotomy,(  Bronchotomia , <ey 
f.  from  i3^oyxoc-f  the  windpipe,  and 
r s[avu,  to  cut).  Tracheotomy.  The 
operation  performed  On  the  tracheaj 
when  the  opening  through  the  mouth 
is  obftrufted,  to  make  a paffage  for 
the  air  into  the  lungs. 

Brooklime  speedwell.  See 
Beccabunga. 

Broom,  common.  The  Englifh 
name  of  the  Spartium  fcoparium  of 
Linnaeus.  See  Genijla.* 

Brucea:  (So  named  by  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Banks,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  traveller  into  Abyflinia,  who  firft 
brought  the  feeds  thence  into  Eng- 
land). 

Brucea  antidvs  enterica. — 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  fuppofed  we  obtain 
the  anguftura  bark.  See  Angujlum 
cortex. 

Brucea  ferruginIa.  This 
plant  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  afford  the 
anguftura  bark.  See  Angujlura  cortex. 

Bruise  wort.  See  Saponaria. 

Brunella.  See  Prunella. 

Brunner’s  glands.  Peyer’s 
glands.  The  muciparous  glands,  fi- 
tuated between  the  villous  and  cellu- 
lar coat  of  the  inteftinal  canal ; fo 
named  after  Brunner,  who  difeovered 
them.  ' 

Bruscus.  See  Rufcus. 

Brutua.  See  Pariera  brava. 

Bryonia,  ( Bryonia , a,  f.  from 
Pevoj,  to  abound,  from  its  abuudance). 
Pit  is  alba.  White  bryony.  Bryo- 
nia alba  of  Linnseus.  Bryonia  foliis 
palmatis  ulrinque  callofo-fcabris.  Clafs. 
Dioecia.  Order.  Syngenefia.  A very 
common  plant  in  woods  and  hedges. 
The  root  has  a very  naufeous  biting 
tafte,  and  difag  recable  fmell  j and  is 
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employed  in  hydropical  cafes  as  a di- 
uretic or  draftic  purge,  which  qua- 
lities depend  upon  the  dofe  that  is 
adminiftered. 

BryonIa  alba.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
radix  bryon’ue  is  obtained.  See  Bry- 
onia. 

Bryony,  white.  The  Englifh 
name  of  the  Bryonia  alba  of  JLiunae- 
us.  See  Bryonia. 

Bubo,  ( Bubo,  nis , m.  from  @ov- 
Guv,  the  groin  ; becaufe  they  mod  fre- 
quently happen  in  that  part).  An 
inflammation  of  a conglobate  gland 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  Cullen  ar- 
ranges this  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales , 
and  order  tumores. 

Bub  on  gaibXncm.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  officinal  galbanum.  See  Galba - 
Hum. 

Bub-on  macedonicum.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  femen  petrofelini  macedonici  of 
the  fhops.  See  Petrofelinum  macedo- 
nicum. 

Bubonocele,  ( Bubonocele , es,  f. 
from  BovGui,  the  groin,  and  a 
tumour).  An  inguinal  rupture.  See 
Int final,  Omental , and  Intejlino-omen- 
ial  hernias. 

Bucca,  ( Bucca , <r,  f.).  The 
cheek,  or  fide  of  the  face,  or  that 
part  compofed  of  common  integu- 
ments and  mufcles  which  lies  between 
the  eye,  temple,  nofe,  and  ear. 

Buccal  glands,  ( Glandule  luc- 
dnales  ; from  bucca , the  cheek).  The 
fmall  glands  of  the  mouth,  under  the 
cheek,  which  afiiil  in  fecreting  faiiva 
into  that  cavity. 

Buccinator,  ( Buccinator , oris, 
m.  fo  named  from  its  ufe  in.  forcing 
the  breath  to  found  the  trumpet). 
A mufcle  of  the  mouth,  that  in  part 
forms  the  cheek.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  backwards, 
and  outwards,  and  to  contra#  its  ca- 
vity, by  preffing  the  cheek  inwards, 
by  which  the  food  is  thrufl  between 
the  teeth. 


Bucephalon,  red  fruited. 
The  plant  fo  called  is  the  Trophis  ame - 
ricatia  of  Linnseus.  Its  fruit  is  a 
kind  of  rough  red  berry,  whicli  is 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica, 
although  its  flavour  is  by  no  means 
pleafant. 

Buck-bean.  See  Trifolium  palu- 
doj'um . j ; V J 

Buck-thorn.  See  Spina  ceryina, 
Buck-wheat.  The  Polygonum 
fagopyruvn  of  Linnaeus.  ^The  grain 
of  this  plant  conilitutes  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ruflia 
Germany,  and  Switzerland* 

Buck-wheat,  eastern.  Th< 
Polygonum  divaricatum  of  Linnaeus 
The  roots,  reduced  into  v a coarfi 
meal,  are  the  ordinary  food  of  th« 
Siberians.  The  mountain  rats  ii 
thofe  parts  alfo  live  upon  them,  an. 
are  provident  enough  in  the  wintt 
to  lay  up  a large  itore,  which  th 
Siberians  plunder  the  poor  animals  oi 
Bugle.  See  Prunella. 

Bug  loss;  S ta  Buglojfum. 

B u G l o s s u m , ( BugloJJum , if  n.  fror 
@ucf  an  ox,  and  y>  iCeJ&C  C*  jt l tongue).  Bi 
glojfa.  Officinal  buglofs,  or  alkanelj 
This  plant,  Anchufa  foliis  lanceolat 
frig  of  is,  fpicis  fecundis  imbricatis , cal. 
cibus  quinqueparlitis . hort . Kei 

Clafs.  Pentandria.  Order.  Monog 
nia  ; was  formerly  effeemed  as  a co 
dial  in  melancholic  and  bypochondi 
acal  difeafes.  It  is  feldom  ufed 
modern  practice,  and  then  only  as; 
apercent  and  refrigerant. 

Bugula.  See  Confolida  media. 
Bulboc  a vernosus,  {Bulboc  \ 
vernofus,  fc.  muf cuius  : fo  called  fre 
its  origin  and  infertion).  See  Jet 
lerator  urine. 

Bulge-water-tree.  TheEr 
liffi  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
obtain  the  cortex  Geojfroye  Jamaic 
Jis.  See  Cortex  Geoffroya  JainaiceUj 
Bulimia,  ( Bulimia , <z,  f. 
from  @e9  a particle  of  excefs,  a 
7u/xo$,  hunger).  Canine  appetite, 
hunger.  This  affeftion  is  mol 
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fyrtiptomatic,  and  arifes  from  worms, 
rachitis,  or  from  acids. 

Bull  ace.  The  fruit  fo  called  is 
he  produce  of  the  Prunus  injitia  of 

I Linnaeus,  which  grows  wild  in  our 
aedges.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
;:>ullace,  the  red  and  the  white,  which 
lire  uftd  with  the  fame  intentions  as 

i|.he  common  damfons. 

Bullae,  (Bulla,  a,  f.).  Puftules 
>r  fmall  veficles  on  any  part  of  the 
>ody,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg. 

Bum  as.  The  name  in  the  Pari- 
ian  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  wild  nape, 
iee  Napus. 

Bunium  BULBOCXSTANUM  — 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  plant 

vhofe  root  is  called  the  pig-nut.  See 
* 

BuPLtURUM  ROTUN  DIFOLIUM. 

T.e  fyftematic  name  of  the  plant 
ailed  perfollata  in  the  pharmaco- 
iceias.  See  Perfollata. 

Burdock.  See  Bardana. 
Burgundy  pitch,  Pix  burgun- 
ica.  The  juice  of  the  Plnus  abies 
f Linnaeus  ( Plnus  foliis  folitarils  fub- 
'tragonis  acutiufculis  diflic  his,  ramis  in- 
ra  nudis , conis  cylindraceis . Hort. 
(eiv.  Clafs.  Monoecla.  Order.  Mo- 
adelphia ),  boiled  in  water,  and  ftrain- 

Id  through  a linen  cloth.  It  is  cheif- 
t imported  from  Saxony,  is  of  a fo- 
d coniiftence,  yet  fomewhat  foft,  of 
reddifh  brown  colour,-  and  not  dif- 
^reeable  fmell.  It  is  ufed  externally 
i a ftimulant  in  form  of  plafter. 
Burnet  saxifrage.  See  Plm- 
inella.  i 

Burnt  hartshorn.  See  Cor- 
t cervi  ujlum.  . ' 

Burnt  sponge.  See  Spongia 

la. 

BursaloGy,  ( Burfalogia , a,  f. 
ifo-uhoyia;  from  @vpo-u,  a bag,  and 
yo ?,  a difcourfe).  The  dodtrine  of 
ie  burfae  mucofife. 

Burs^;  MUCOSAE.  Mucous  bags, 
>mpofed  of  proper  membranes,  con- 
ining  a kind  of  mucous  fat,  formed 
the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  inter- 


nal coat.  They  are  of  different  fizes 
and  firmnefs,  and  are  connected  by  the 
cellular  membrane  with  articular  ca- 
vities, tendons,  ligaments,  or  the  pe- 
riofteum.  The  ufe  of  the  burfae  mu- 
cofae  is  to  fecrete,  and  contain  a fub- 
ftance  to  lubricate  tendons,  mufcles, 
and  bones,  in  order  to  render  their 
motion  eafy. 

Vi  i » , ) 

A Table  of  all  the  Burfa  Mucofs. 

In  the  head. 

1.  A burfi  of  tie  fuperlor  oblique 
mufcle  of  the  eye,  fituated  behind  it> 
trochlea  in  the  orbit. 

2.  The  bitrfa  of  the  digafhicus,  fitti- 
ated  in  the  internal  lurface  of  its  ten- 
don. 

3.  A burfa  of  the  clrcumfi exits , or 
tenfor  palati,  fituated  between  the 
hook-like  proeefs  of  the  iplnenoid 
bone  and  the  tendon  of  that  mufcle. 

4.  A burfa  of  the  jlerm-hyoideus 
mufcle , fituated  between  the  os  hyoi- 
des  and  larynx. 

About  the Jhoulder  joint. 

1.  The  external  acromial , fituated 
under  the  acromion,  between  the  co- 
racoid proeefs,  deltoid  mufcle,  and 
capfular  ligament. 

2.  The  internal  acromial , fituated 
above  the  tendon  of  the  infra-fpina- 
tus  and  teres  major  ; it  often  commu- 
nicates with  the  former. 

3.  The  coracoid  burfa , fituated  near 
the  root  of  the  coracoid  proeefs  : it 
is  fometimes  double,  and  fometimes 
triple. 

4.  The  clavicular  burfa , found  where 
the  clavicle  touches  the  coracoid  pro- 
cefs. 

5.  The  fub  cl  avian  burfa , between 
the  tendon  of  the  fubclavicularis  muf-. 
cie  and  the  firft  rib. 

6.  The  coraco-brachial , placed  be- 
tween the  common  origin  of  this  muf- 
cle and  the  biceps  and  the  -capfular 
ligament. 

7.  The  lurfa  of  the  peP-oralis  major r 
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fituated  under  the.  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, between  the  internal  furface 
of  the  tendon  of  that  niufcle  and 
another  burfa  placed  on  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps. 

8 . An  external  burfa  of  the  teres  ma- 
jor, under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri, 
between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  te- 
res major. 

9.  An  internal  burfa  of  the  teres  ma- 
jor, found  within  the  mufcle  where 
the  fibres  of  its  tendon  diverge.  _ 

10.  A burfa  of  the  latijfimus  dorfi , 
between  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle 
and  the  os  humeri. 

1 1 . The  humero-bicipital  burfa , in 
the  vagina  of  the  tendon  of  the  bi- 
ceps. 

There  are  other  bnrfie  mucofae 
about  the  humerus,  but  their  iitua- 
tion  is  uncertain. 

Near  the  elbow  joint. 

1.  The  radio-bicipital,  fituated  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  bra- 
chialis,  and  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
radius. 

2.  The  cubito-radial , between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  fupinator  bre- 
vis, and  the  ligament  common  to  the 
radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  anconeal  burfa , between  the 
olecranon  and  tendon  of  the  ancone- 
us mufcle. 

4.  The  capitulo-radial  burfa , be- 
tween the  tendon  common  to  the  ex- 
tenfor  carpi  radialis  brevis,  and  ex- 
tenfor  communis  digitorum  and  round 
head  qf  the  radius.  There  are  occa- 
fionally  other  burfie,  but  as  their  iitu- 
ation  varies,  they  are  omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  fore -arm 
and  hand. 

On  the  infide  of  the  wrijl  and  hand. 

1.  A very  large  burfa , for  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus. 

2.  Four fhort  burfa  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  fublimis. 

3.  A large  burfa  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  between 
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it  and  the  fore-part  of  the  radius,  cap- 
fular  ligament  of  the  wrift,  and  os 
trapezium. 

4.  A large  burfa  behind  the  ten- 
dons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  profun 
dus  and  on  the  fore-part  of  the  end 
of  the  radius,  and  fore-part  of  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  wrift.  In 
fome  fubje&s  it  communicates  with 
the  former. 

5.  An  oblong  burfa , between  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and 
os  trapezium. 

6.  A very  fnall  burfa  between  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
os  pififorme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  aur  jl  and  Hand. 

7.  A burfa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  abdudlor  polliqis  longus  and  the 
radius. 

8.  A large  burfa  between  the  tvro 
extenfores  carpi  radiales- 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to 
the  extenfores  carpi  radiales. 

10.  A burfa , at  the  infertion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  carpi  ra- 
dialis. 

11.  An  oblong  burfa , for  the  ten- 
don of  the  extenfor  pollicis  longus, 
and  which  communicates  with  9. 

12.  A burfa , for  the  tendomof  the 
extenfor  pollicis  longus,  between  it 
and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

13.  A burfa  between  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  of  the  fore,  middle, 
and  ring  fingers. 

14.  A burfa  for  the  extenfors  of 
the  little  finger. 

15.  A burfa  between  the  tendon 
of  the  extenfor  carpi  ulnaris  and  li- 
gament of  the  wrift. 

There  are  alfo  bur  fie  mucofie  be 
tween  the  mufcuii  lumbricales  and 
interoflei. 
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Near  the  hip  joint. 
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On  the  fore-tart  of  the  joint. 

1 . Th  zileo-puberal,  fituated  bet  ween 
the  iliacus  interims,  pfoas  magnus. 
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} and  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  head 
1 1 of  the  femur. 

2.  The  pefiincal,  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  pe&ineus  and  the  thigh- 
bone. 

3.  A fmall  burfa  of  the  gluteus 
Imedius  mufcle,  fituated  between  it 
and  the  great  trochanter,  before  the 
infertion  of  the  pyriforrnis. 

4.  A burfa  of  the  gluteus  minimus 
; mufcle  between  its  tendon  and  the 
I great  trochanter. 

5.  The  glut  eofaf cud,  between  the 

gluteus  maximus  and  vaflus  externus. 

«#  / • 

On  the  pjjlerlor  part  of  the  hip  joint. 

6.  The  tuber  0 -if chiatic  burfa,  fitu- 
ated between  the  obturator  internus 
mufcle,  the  pofterior  fpine  of  the  if- 
chium,  and  its  tuberofity. 

7.  The  obturatory  burfa , which  is 
oblong,  and  found  between  the  ob- 
turator internus  and  g-emini  mufcles 
and  the  capfular  ligament. 

8.  A burfa  of  the  feml  membrane  fus, 
under  its  origin  and  the  long  head  of 
[the  biceps  femoris. 

9.  The  gluteo-trochanteral  burfa,  fi- 
. tuated  between  the  tendon  of  the 

C:I  pfoas  mufcle  and  the  root  of  the  great 
'.rochanter. 

10.  Two  glqteo  femoral  burfa,  fitu- 
s I Jted  between  the  tendon  of  the  glu- 
teus maximus  and  os  femoris. 

11.  A burfa  of  the  quadratus  fetuo - 
5-1  As,  fituated  between  it  and  the  little 
- t trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  burfa,  fituated  be- 
jr  l :ween  the  tendon  of  the  iliacus  inter- 
ims and  the  little  trochanter. 

dK  Ju,  _ • 

Near  the  knee  joint. 

1 . The  fipra-gcnual,  which  adheres 
* :o  the  tendons  of  the  vaftus  and  cru- 

: 1 rail’s  and  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh 
Done.  , 

2.  The  infra-genual  burfa,  fituated 
snder  the  ligament  of  the  patella, 

| ind  often  communicates  with  the 
ibove. 

3.  The  anterior  genual,  placed  be- 


tween the  tendon  of  the  fartorius  gra- 
cilis and  femitendinofus  and  internal 
and  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee.  ‘ 

4.  The  pojlerior  genual,  which  is 
fometirnes  double,  and  is  fituated  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  femi-mem- 
branofus,  the  internal  head  of  the  gaf- 
trocnemius,  the  capfular  ligament, 
and  internal  condyle. 

5.  The  popliteal,  confpicuous  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  that  mufcle,  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur,  the 
femilunar  cartilage,  and  external  con- 
dyle of  the  tibia. 

6.  Tile  burfa  of  the  biceps  cruris , 
between  the  external  part  of  the  ten- 
don, the  biceps  cruris,  and  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

In  the  foot. 

On  the  back,  fide,  and  hind,rpart  of  the 
foot.  . 

1.  A burfa  of  the  tibialis  anticus , 
between  its  tendon,  the  lower  part  of 
the  tibia,  and  capfular  ligament  of  the 
ankle. 

2.  A burfa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  extenfor  pollicis  pedis  longus,  the 
tibia  and  capfular  ligament  of  the 
ankle. 

3.  A burfa  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis , between  its  tendons,  the 
tibia,  and  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

4.  A.  large  burfa , common  to  the 
tendons  of  the  peronei  mufcles. 

5.  A burfa  of  the  peroneus  brevis, 
proper  to  its  tendon. 

6.  The  calcaneal  burfa , between 
the  tendo  Achillis  and  os  calcis. 

In  the  foie  of  the  foot. 

1 . A burfa  for  the  tendon  of  the  pe- 
roneus longus. 

2.  A burfa  common  to  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  pollicis  pedis  longus, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digito- 
rum pedis  communis  longus  profun- 
dus. ' , 

3.  A burfa  of  the  tibialis  pojlicus , 
between  its  tendon,  the  tibia,  and 
aftragalus. 
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4.  Five  burfa  for  the  flexor  tendons, 
which  begin  a little  above  the  firft  joint 
of  each  toe,  and  extend  to  the  root 
of  the  third  phalanx  or  infertion  of 
the  tendons. 


Eutchersbroom.  See  Rufcus. 

Butomon.  See  Iris  paluflris. 

Bctter,  ( Butyrum , i,  n.  tfoTvpov; 
from  due,  a cow,  and  rufoc,  coagulum 
or  cream).  A concrete  and  foft  fub- 
flance,  of  a yellow  colour,  approach- 
ing more  or  lefs  to  that  of  gold,  and 
of  a mild  agreeable  tafte.  It  melts 
by  a gentle  heat,  and  becomes  folid 
by  eooling.  Freth  butter  L>  mild, 
temperate,  and  relaxing,  but  it  rea- 
dily becomes  four,  and,  in  general, 
agrees  with  few  ftomaebs.  Rancid 
butter  is  one  of  the  moft  unwholefome 
and  indigestible  of  all  foods. 

Butter  suit.  See  Pei  aft  es . 
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Butter  flower.  See  Ranun- 

culus. 

Butter-milk.  The  milk-like 
fluid  remaining  after  making  of  but- 
ter. It  is  recommended  in  coughs 
by  the  common  people. 

B U T T E R VV  O K T . S Cc  PingUlCula. 

Butua.  S ee.  P arlera  Irava. 

Butyrum  antimonIj.  See  An - 
timonium  muriatum. 

Buxus,  (Buxus,  i,  f.  Trvhoc ; from 
irvxxfyy  to  become  hard).  The  leaves 
of  the  box-tree,  Buxus  femper virens 
of  Linnaeus,  poflefs  a very  llrong 
naufeous,  bitter  tafte,  and  aperient 
virtues.  They  are  occafionally  ex- 
hibited in  form  of  decodtion  amongll 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  in  cafes 
of  dropfy  and  afthma. 

Buxus  sempervi  v ens.  The fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  £//;a/,rofthe  pha> 
macopoeias.  See  Buxus . 
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CAACO.  The  name  of  a fpecies 
of  fenfitive  plant,  whofc  root 
is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  America  as 
an  antidote  to  feveral  poifons. 

Caaetimary.  Senecio  braflllenfs. 
A deco&ion  of  the  plant  thus  called, 
is  ufed  as  a wafh  to  cure  the  itch. 

Caa-opia.  The  name  of  a tree 
in  the  Brafils,  whofe  bark  emits  a 
juice,  when  wounded,  which  in  a 
dried  ftate  refembles  gamboge,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  rather  of  a darker  red 
colour. 

Caaroba.  The  name  of  a tree 
which  grows  in  the  Brazils.  * A de- 
codiion  of  its  leaves  promotes  per- 
fpiration,  and  is  given  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe. 

Cabbage.  See  Braflica, 
Cabbage  bap.k  tree.  See  Cor- 
tex  GeoJJroyce  J amaicevfis . 

Cachexia,  ( Cachexia , <?,  f,  from 
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*%K.or,  bad,  and  e|»c,  a habit).  A bad 
habit  of  body,  without  pyrexia,  and 
independent  of  any  other  difeafe.  It 
conftitutes  the  third  clafs  in  Cutten 
naufology,  and  has  three  orders,  viz. 
mar  cores,  intumefeentia , and  impeilgines. 

Cachochymia,  (Cachochymla,  t, 
f.  from  xaxor,  bad,  and  p^f/xoc,  hu- 
mour). A depraved  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours. 

Cachrys  odontalgica.  The 
root  of  this  plant  may  be  fubftituted 
for  that  of  th e pyrethrum. 

Cacoa  nut.  Chocolate  nut.  An 
oblong,  roundifh  nut,  nearly  of  the 
fhape  of  an  almond,  but  larger ; the 
ftieil  dark  coloured,  brittle  and  thin; 
the  kernel,  both  externally  and  in 
ternally,  brownifh.  It  is  the  produce 
of  a fmall  tree,  the  Theobroma cacoa', 


foliis  integerrimis , of  Linnseus,  bear- 
ing a large  red  fruit,  fliaped  like  a 
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Cucumber,  winch  contains  thirty  or 
more  of  the  nuts.  Cacoa  is  varioufly 
prepared  in  the  ihops ; has  a light, 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  un&uous, 
roughilh,  but  pleafant  tafte*  Cho- 
colate, by  far  the  beft  of  all  its  pre- 
parations, affords  a nutritious,  and 
gently  aperient  dietetic  fluid  in  con- 
sumptive difeafes,  emaciations,  and 
various  affections  of  the  primm  vice. 

Cactus  opuntia.  The  fy lie- 
mat  i c name  of  the  plant  bearing  the 
epithet  opuntia  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Opuntia. 

Cadmia.  See  Tutia. 

Caduca,  ( Caduca , fc.  membrasia; 
from  caclo,  to  fall  down].  See  De- 
cidua. 

C a ducu s mo r bus.  See Epikpfia . 

C/Ec  it  as,  ( Cacitas , at  is,  f.  from 
cacusy  blind).  Bliudnefs,  depriva- 
tion or  want  of  fight,  which  may  arife 
from  feveral  caufes.  See  Caligo. 

Cte  CUM,  ( Cacum,  iy  n.  from  cee- 
cus:  blind).  The  firft  portion  of  the 
large  intellines,  placed  in  the  right  ili 
ac  region,  about  four  fingers’  breadth 
in  length.  It  is  in  this  intefline 
that  the  ileum  terminates  by  a valve, 
called  the  valve  of  the  caecum.  The 
appendicula  caci  vermiformis  is  alfo  at- 
tached to  it.  See  Inte/lines- 

C.enesthesis,{  Ceenejlhefis , is,  f. ) . 
Self-feeling. 

Caesar  i an  section.  Csifarian 
operation.  (So  called  becaufe  Julius 
Coeiar  is  faid  to  have  been  ex!.ra<ffed 
in  this  manner).  The  operation  for 
extrading  the  foetus  from  the  uterus, 
by  dividing  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  uterus. 

Cajeput  oil.  Oleum  cajeput  a. 
Oleum  Wittnebianum.  Oleum  cajeput. 
The  tree  which  affords  this  oil,  by 
dillillation  of  its  leaves,  is  the  Mela- 
leuca leucadendrcn  of  Linnaeus,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
latifolia  and  angujl'tfoliay  both  natives 
of  the  woods  of  India.  'Thunberg 
fays  cajeput  oil  has  the  appearance  of 
inflammable  fpiiit,  is  of  a green  colour, 
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and  fo  completely  volatile  that  it  eva- 
porates entirely,  leaving  no  refidium; 
its  odour  is  of  the  camphoraceous 
kind,  with  a terebinthinate  admix- 
ture. Goetz  fays  it  is  limpid,  or  ra- 
ther yeUovvifii.  It  is  a very  powerful, 
medicine,  and  in  high  efteem  in  In- 
dia and  Germany  in  the  character  o£ 
a general  remedy  in  chronic  and  pain- 
ful difeafes  : it  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  for  which  we  employ  the 
officinal  aethers,  to  which  it  feems  to 
have  a coniiderable  affinity  ; the  caje- 
put, however,  is  more  potent  and 
pungent ; taken  into  the  ftomach,  in 
the  dofe  of  five  or  fix  drops,  it  heats 
and  flimulates  the  whole  fyflem,  prov- 
ing at  the  fame  time  a very  certain 
diaphoretic,  by  which  probably  the 
good  effetls  it  is  faid  to  have  in  drop- 
lies  and  intermittent  fevers  are  to  be 
explained.  For  its  efficacy  in  vari- 
ous convulfive  and  fpafmodic  com- 
plaints, it  is  highly  efteemed.  It  has 
alfo  been  ufed  both  internally  and 
externally,  with  much  advantage,  in 
feveral  other  obflinate  diforders;  as 
palfies,  hypochondriacal  and  hy He- 
lical affections,  deafnefs,  defective 
vilion,  tooth-ach,  gout,  rheumatifm, 
&c.  The  dofe  is  from  two  to  fix, 
and  even  twelve  drops. 

Calagual^  radix.  Calaguchg 
radix.  The  root  fo  called  is  knotty, 
and  fomewhatlike  that  of  the  polypody 
tribe.  It  has  been  exhibited  internally 
at  Rome,  with  fuccefs,  in  dropfy  ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  be  efficacious  in  pleu- 
rify,  contufions,  abfeeffes,  &c.  It 
was  firft  ufed  in  America,  where  it  is 
obtained;  and  Italian  phyficians  have 
fince  written  concerning  it. 

Calamine  stone,  ( Calamia , A- 
rab.  or  from  calamusy  a reed,  from 
its  reed-like  appearance).  Lapis  ca - 
laminaris.  Oxydum  %inci  impurum . 
A calx  of  zinc.  A very  hard,  gray, 
yellow,  or  reddifti  femimetal,  found 
in  quarries  of  confiderable  extent  in 
the  dutchy  of  Limbourg,  the  coun- 
ties of  Namur,  and  of  Nottingham. 
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and  Somerfct.  It  is  employed  by 
fur|reons  in  powder,  and  in  the  ccra- 
tum  lapidis  calaminaris , as  a mild  ap- 
plication to  fores. 

Calamikt,  common.  See  Ca- 
lamintha. 

Cal  a Mint,  mountain.  See 
Calamintha  mc.gno  flare. 

C a l a m i n ri>n  A , ( Calamintha , <c, 
f.  x.oLha.f.%  ; from  beautiful, 

or  a reed,  and  <<.s”9r,  mint). 

Common  calamint.  Md'fj'a  calumin- 
tha  ; pedancul'is  axillaribus , dichotomy s , 
longiludine foliorum,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant  fmeils  flrongly,  like  wild  mint, 
though  more  agreeable;  and  is  often 
lifed  by  the  common  people,  in  form 
of  tea,  again  ft  weakntfs  of  the  do- 
xnach,  flatulent  cholic,  uterine  ob- 
flruciicns,  hyfleria,  &c. 

Calamintha  magno  tlore. 
Calamintha  montana.  Mountain  ca- 
lam  mt.  This  plant,  M ell  fa  grandi- 
jlora  of  Linnaeus,  has  a moderately 
pungent  tafle,  and  a more  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell  than  the  common  ca- 
lamint, and  appears  to  be  more  eligi- 
ble as  a fiomachic. 

Calamus  aromaticus,  ( Cala- 
mus, if  m.  from  kalam,  Arab.),  Aco- 
rns merits . Calamus  vulgaris.  Sweet 
flag,  or  acorus.  Acorns  calamus  fca - 
pi  mucrone  longijjimo  foliaceo  of  Lin- 
naeus. Clafs.  Alexandria.  Order. 
Monogynia . The  root  of  this  plant 
has  been  long  employed  medicinally. 
It  has  a moderately  llrong  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitter- 
ifn  tafle  ; and  is  deemed  ufeful  as  a 
warm  fiomachic.  Powdered,  and 
mixed  with  fome  abforbent,  it  forms 
a ufeful  and  pleafant  dentifrice. 

Calamus  kotang.  The  fyfie- 
matic  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
we  obtain  the  dragon’s  blood.  See 
Sanguis  draconis. 

Calamus  script  or  s.us.  A 

kind  of  canal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  a writing  pen. 
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Calamus  vulgaris.  See  Cala- 
mus aromaticus . 

Calcan'eum.  Os  calcis.  The 
larged  bone  of  the  tarfus,  which 
forms  the  heel.  It  is  fituated  pofle- 
riorly  under  the  aflragalus,  is  very  re- 
gular, and  divided  into  a body  and 
procenes. 

Calcareous  earth.  Calx  or 

lime.  See  Litnc. 

Calcathippa.  See  Confolida 

r eg  alls. 

Calces,  metallic.  Metals, 
which  have  undergone  the  procefs  of 
calcination  or  combuilion,  or  any  * 
other  equivalent  operation. 

Calcination,  ( C olclnatio , on  is, 
f.  from  calx,  lime).  Oxydation . A 
term  given  by  chernifls  to  that  pro- 
cefs by  which  minerals,  when  expof- 
ed  to  a certain  degree  of  heat,  are 
deprived  of  their  water ; ftones  con- 
verted into  lime  ; and  metals  into  cal- 
ces or  oxyds.  A metal  never  becomes 

j m 

calcined  or  oxydated,  but  when  m 
contact  with  air;  the  more  extenfive 
this  contact,  the  larger  is  the  quan- 
tity of  metal  which  becomes  calcined 
or  oxydated  ; and  it  is  proved,  that 
a given  quantity  of  air  can  only  ferve 
for  the  oxydation  of  a given  quan-  : 
tity  of  metal.  The  metal  thus  cal-  U 
cined  is  termed  a metallic  calx  orlj 
oxyd. 

Calcitrapa.  The  plant  thus 
called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Centaurca  calcitrapa ; calycibus  fubdu - 
plicalo-fpitiofis , fejjilibus  ; Joins  pinna- 
tifidis,  linearikus  dentatis  ; cauhx  pilofo, 
of  Linnaeus,  every  part  of  which  is 
bitter.  The  juice  or  extnldl  or  in* 
fulicn  are  faid  to  cure  intermittents, 
and  the  bark  of  the  root  and  the  feeds 
, have  been  recommended  in  nephritic  I 
diforders,  and  in  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

Calculus,  (Calculus , V,  m.  dim. 
of  calx , a lime  done).  Calculus  hu- 
manus.  Be%oar  microcofmicum.  A pe- 
culiar concrete,  found  in  the  human 
bladder,  and  formed  of  auric  or  6 lie 
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ncid,  phofphate  of  lime,  ammoniaco- 
magnefian  photphate,  and  oxylate  of 

lime. 

Calefactents,,  [C die f 'amentia  ; 

from  calidus , warm>  and  facw,  to 
nuke).  Medicines,  or  other  fub- 
ltances,  which  excite  a degree  of 
warmth  in  the  parrs  to  which  they 
are  applied;  as  piper,  fpiritus  mini,  &c. 

Calendula,  ( Calendula , a,  f. 
quod Jingulis  calcndis,  i.  e.  mcnjibus  jl to- 
re feat  ; fo  called  becaufc  it  flowers 
every  month).  Cqltha  vulgaris.  Sin- 
gle marigold.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
of  this  plant.  Calendula  officinalis  : fe- 
mind'us  cymh  jcrmibus , miiricatis , incur - 
rafts,  omnibus , of  Linnaeus,  have  been 
exhibited  medicinally  : the  former, 
as  aperients  in  uterine  obftruclions 
and  icteric  di (orders,  and  as  diapho- 
retics in  exanthematous  fevers ; the 
latter,  as  gentle  aperients,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretioiis  in  general. 

Calendula  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  Angle  mari- 
gold plant.  See  Calendula. 

Calenture.  A difeafe  peculiar 
to  failors,  wherein  they  imagine  the 
fea  to  be  green  fields,  and  will  throw 
themfelves  into  it  if  not  rellrained. 

Calico,  [Caligo,  inis , f.).  Ca- 

i iarada . The  cataradf.  A difeafe  of 

I the  eye,  known  by  diminifhed  or  de- 

1 ftroyed  fight  ; and  by  the  interpofi- 

tion  of  a dark  bodv  between  the  ob- 
/ 

jedt  and  the  retina.  It  is  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  locales , and  or- 
der dyfajlhefus.  The  fpecies  of  ca- 
taraft  are  diflinguilhed  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  interpofed  body  : 
thus  caligo  lends , caligo  cornets,  caligo 
papilla , caligo  humor  urn,  and  caligo  pal- 
pebrarum. 

Calix  of  the  kidneys,  ( Calix , 
ids,  m.  from  to  cover).  The 

term  cahx  is  given  to  the  membrane 
which  covers  the  papillae  in  the  pel- 
vis of  the  human  kidney. 

Callosity,  ( Callocitas , at  is,  f. 
from  callufy  hardnefs).  Hardnefs. 
Induration.  A term  employed  in 
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furgery  to  exprefs  a hardnefs  of  the 
fkin  after  the  healing  of  ulcers. 

Callous.  A furgical  term,  fig- 
nifying  hardened  or  indurated  ; thus 
the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 

Callousness.  Hardnefs.  In- 
duration. 

Callus,  ( Callus , i,  m.  ?nd  Gal- 
ium, i , n ).  The  bony  matter  derpo- 
fited  between  the  divided  ends  of 
broken  bones  about  the  fourteenth 
day  after  the  fra&ure 

Calomea.  See  Columba. 

Calomel  as,  ( Calomelas , anos9 
m.  tux.KoiA.sXctc ; from  , good,  and 
(jisXae,  black ; >from  its  virtues  arid 
colour.  That  which  is  now  called 
uEthiop’s  mineral,  or  hydrargyrus  cum 
fulphure,  was  formerly  and  properly 
fo  named.  But  calomel  now  means 
a white  preparation  of  fublimed  mer- 
cury). Calomel.  This  preparation 
is  a muriate  of  mercury,  and  diilin- 
guifhed  by  its  being  fublimed  from 
the  other  muriate  of  mercury,  which 
is  precipitated.  The  murias  hydrar- 
gyri  fublimatiis,  or  calomel,  pofiefles 
cathartic,  alterative,  deobflruent,  and 
diuretic  qualities.  Internally  it  is  ex  • 
hibited  in  cafes  of  fyphilis,  icterus, 
difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  hepatic  obflruc- 
tions,  dyfentery,  arthrodynia,  and 
obftinate  agues.  Joined  with  jalap, 
or  fome  other  purgative  medicine,  it 
is  given  in  dropfical  difeafes,  worms, 
and  phyfeonia  abdominalis.  Exter- 
nally it  is  fprinkled  on  venereal  ulcers 
and  opacities  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
faid  to  be  of  fervice,  ufed  as  fnuff,  in 
in  fome  cafes  of  amaurofis. 

Caloric,  ( Caloricum , i,  n.  from 
calor , heat).  Heat.  The  matter 
or  principle  of  heat.  Modern  che- 
rnills  have,  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  confidered  it  as 
an  impenetrable,  highly  elaftic,  pe- 
culiar fluid,  fo  very  fubtle  that  its 
gravity  has,not  yet  been  afeertained. 
Philcfophers  formerly  differed  in  opi- 
nion refpedfing  the  caufes  of  thofe 
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phenomena  known  by  the  name  of 
heat,  combuftion,  and  cold,  and  there 
were  many  who  conhdered  them  mere- 
ly as  the  effeft:  of  the  mechanical 
changes  of  bodies.  At  prefent,  how- 
ever, it  is  alrnoft  unanimoufly  agreed, 
that  tbefe  effects  are  produced  by  a 
peculiar  matter,  which  is  termed  ca- 
loric. It  is  diffufed  through  all  natu- 
ral bodies,  with  which  it  is  more  or 
lefs  combined,  according  as  their  af- 
finities for  it  are  great  or  lefs  : we  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  body  that 
does  not  enter  into  combination  with 
it ; nor  any,  from  which  the  utmod 
endeavours  could  entirely  feparate  it; 
caloric,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  had 
in  a pure  date  of  nature ; nor  can 
chemillry,  in  the  drifted  fenfe,  ex- 
hibit any  fubdance  perfeftlv  limple  : 
hence,  chemids,  when  mentioning 
the  condituent  parts  of  bodies,  pay 
no  regard  to  the  prefence  of  caloric, 
but  condder  it  asunderdood  of  courfe. 
When  any  body  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  bidies  which  furround  it,  with 
refpeft:  to  its  caloric,  that  quantity 
which  it  contains  is  not  perceptible 
by  any  external  fign  or  organ  of  fenfe, 
this  is  termed  combined  caloric , or  la- 
tent heat : but  if  the  latent  heat,  from 
any  caufe,  be  forced,  in  fome  degree, 
to  quit  a body,  ar.4  to  combine  with 
thole  that  furround  it,  then  fuch  ca- 
loric is  faid  to  be  free  or  fenfible , until 
the  equilibrium  isredoied.  Chemids 
chdinguidi  four  primary  degrees*  of 
heat : i.  The  heat  of  boiling  water. 
2.  A fand  heat.  3.  A naked  dre. 
4.  A folar  heat. 

Calorimeter.  An  indrument 
by  which  the  whole  quantity  of  ab- 
folute  heat  exifting  in  a body  in  che- 
mical union  can  be  afeertained.  That 
of  M.  La  Place  is  prefered. 

Caltha  palustris.  Themarfli 
marigold.  The  young  buds  of  this 
plant  make,  when  properly  pickled, 
very  good  fubditutes  for  capers. 

Caltha  vulgaris,  bee  Calen- 
dula, 
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Calumba.  See  Columba. 

Calvaria,  ( Calvaria , a,  f.  from 
calvus , bald  ; bccaufe  that"  part  of 
the  head  did  becomes  bald).  The 
fuperior  poition  ot  the  cranium,  ufu- 
ally  fawed  off,  to  expofe  the  brain. 

Calx,  {Calx,  cis , f.).  An  oxyd. 
A term  in  chemidry  for  any  thing 
that  is  rendered  reducible  to  powder, 
by  burning  in  contaft  with  air.  The 
term  calx  is  alfo  applied  to  lime. 

Calx.  See  Lime , and  Calx  viva. 

Calx  antimonii.  See  Antimo- 
nium  calcinatum. 

Calx  cum  cali  puro.  Lapis 
fpticus.  Labis  caujlicus.  Cauteri- 
ttm potentials . Caujlicum falinum.  Cauf 
ticum  commune  fortius.  The  prepara- 
tion .thus  called  in  the  pharmacopoei- 
as, is  termed  poiaffa  fufu  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  It  is  highly 
corrodve  and  caudic,  dedroying  the 
vitality  of  fiefh  with  great  aftivity. 
It  is  employed  by  furgeons  as  a caudic 
in  a vad  variety  of  difeafes. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  Mer- 
curius  pracipitatus  albus.  Mercurius 
eofmeticus . White  precipitate.  This 
mercurial  preparation  is  an  ammoni- 
acal  muriate  of  quickfilver,  and  there- 
fore termed  murias  hydrargyri  ammo- 
niacaiis  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature. J t is  modly  employed  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  to  dedroy  vermin 
in  children’s  heads,  and  againd  dif- 
eafes of  the  diin.  See  Unguentum 
calcis  hydrargyri  albee. 

Calx  viva.  Calx  ujla.  ' Lapis 
feu  terra  calcarea  ujla . Calx  pura. 
Qmck-lime.  This  is  called  calx  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  the 
crude  or  aerated  or  unflaked  beinef  a 
carbonate.  Quick-lime  poffcffes  cor- 
roding, depilatory,  and  antacid  vir- 
tues, and  acrid  and  caudic  qualities. 
Externally,  joined  with  potafh,  it  is 
applied  as  a powerful  caudic. — See 
Calx  cum  kali  puro . The  only  pre- 

paration of  it  exhibited  internally,  is  1 
the  aqua  calcis , which  is  adminidered 
in  cardialgia;  f|>afms,  diarrhoea,  anc 
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infantile  convulfiops,  from  acidity  in 
the  pvimoe  viae  ; rickets,  fome  difeafes 
of  the  Ikin,  ftone  in  the  kidney  or 
urinary  bladder : joined  with  cold 
drawn  linfted  oil,  it  is  a good  appli- 
cation to  burns,  and  it  is  often  em- 
ployed by  furgeons  as  an  injection 
or  walh  for  certain  fpecies  of  ulcers. 

Cambogxa  gutta.  See  Gam - 
logia.  • . / 

Cambrian  earth.  Terra  cam- 
Iria.  Terra fydneia  auftralis.  An  Ural 
farth.  A peculiar  earth  difcovered 
by  Mr.  Wedgewood. 

Camels  hay.-  See  J uncus  odo- 

ratus. 

Camomile,  See  Chanicemclum . 

Camomile,  stinking.  See  Co- 
tula  feet  id  a. 

Ca  m peachy  wood.  See  Lignum 
camiechenfe. 

Campechense  lignum.  See 
Lignum  campechenfe. 

Camp  hi  re.  S ee-Camphora. 

Camphor.;  See  C atnpbora. 

-Camphor  a,  [Camphor  a,  f. 

Camphura.  Arab.  The  ancients  by 
camphor  meant  what  now  is  called 
afphaltum,  or  Jew’s  pitch;  (puw), 
Camphura,  Camphor  or  camphire. 
The  tree  from  which  this  fubftance  is 
obtained  is  the  Laurus  eamphora  ; fo- 
lds triplinerviis  lanceolato-ovatis  y of 
Linnaeus,  Clafs.  Enneandria.  Order. 
Monogynia , indigenous  to  Japan, 
where  it  grows  abundantly.  The 
camphor  is  found  to  lodge  every 
where  in  the  interlaces  of  the  fibres 
of  the  wood,  pith,  and  knots  of  the 
tree.  The  crude  camphor,  exported 
from  Japan,  appears  in  fmall  grayifh 
pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with  vari- 
ous extraneous  matters  ; in  this  Hate 
Hate  it  is  received  by  the  Dutch,  and 
purified  by  a fccond  fublimation  ; it 
is -then  formed  into  loaves,  in  Which 
fiate  it  is  fent  to  England.  Pure  carar 
phor  is  white,  pellucid,  fomewhat 
unctuous  to  the  touch;  of  abitterifh, 
aromatic,  acid  taile,  yet  accompani- 
ed with  a fenfe  of  coolnefs ; of  a fra- 
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grant  fmell,  and  approaching  to  that 
of  refemary,  but  much  ftronger.  It 
is-  totally  volatile  and  inflammable, 
foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils,  and  the 
mineral  acids;  not  in  water,  fixed 
nor  volatile  alkaline  liquors,  nor  in 
acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
ufe  of  this  important  medicine,  in 
different  difeafes,  is  very  confiderable. 
It  has  been  much  employed,  with 
great  advantage,  in  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  in  nervous  fevers  attend- 
ed with  delirium  and  much  watchful- 
nefs.  The  experienced  Werlhoff  has 
witneffed  its  utility  in  feverai  inflam- 
matory difeafes,  and  fpeaks  highly  in 
favour  of  its  refrigerant  qualities. 
The  benefit  derived  from  it  in  putrid 
fevers,  where  bark  and  acids  are  con- 
tra-indicated, is  remarkable.  Infpaf- 
modic  and  convulfive  affe&ions  it  is 
alfo  of  much  fervice,  and  even  in  epi- 
lepfy.  In  chronic  difeafes  this  me- 
dicine is  likewife  employed  ; and  a- 
gainff  rheumatifm,  arthritis,  and  ma- 
nia, we  have  feverai  accounts  of  its 
efficacy.  Nor  is  it  lefs  efficacious 
when  app!ied\externally  in  certain  dil- 
eafes : it  diffipates  inflammatory  tu- 
mours in  a Ihort  time;  and  its  anti- 
feptic  quality,  in  refilling  and  during 
gangrene,  is  very  confiderable.  There 
are  feverai  other  properties  peculiar  to 
this  medicine,  which,  it  is  lamented, 
muff  be  palled  over  : one,  however, 
mull  not  be  omitted,  viz.  the  power 
it  poflelles  of  obviating  the  ftrartgury 
that  is  produced  by  cantharides,  when 
fprinkled  over  a blifler.  The  prepa- 
rations of  camphor  are,  fpintus  cam- 
phoratus , oleum  camphor  at  um,  lininien  • 
turn  camphor a>,  tinchrra  opii  caniphorbiaj 
and  the  mijlura  camphor  at  a. 

Camphor  at  a.  This  plant,  Cam - 
phorofma  monfpelievfs  ; folds  hirfutis 
linearihus , of  Linnceus,  took  its  name 
from  its  fmell  refembling  fo  ftrongly 
that  of  camphire  : it  has  been  exhi- 
bited internally,  in  form  of  decodlion, 
in  dr  op  final  and  althmalic  complaints. 
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but  is  totally  forgotten  in  tbe  prefent 
day. 

Camfhorates,(  Camphoras,atis, 
m.).  Salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  camphoric  acid  with  different 
bafes  : thus  camphor  at  of  allumin,  cam- 
phor at  of  ammoniac , &c. 

Camphoric  acid.  Actdum  cam- 
phoricum.  If  nitric  acid  be  diftilled 
leveral  times  (fix  or  eight)  from  cam- 
phor, a cryftallized  fait  is  obtained, 
called'  the  acid  of  camphor,  which 
reddens  fyrup  of  violets  and  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnfole.  Its  tafte  is  bitter, 
and  it  differs  from  oxalic  acid,  in  not 
precipitating  lime  from  the  muriatic 
acid.  The  union  of  this  acid  with 
different  bafes  forms  what  is  called 
camphor  at  es , none  of  which  have  yet 
been  uxed  medicinally. 

Camphorosma  monspelif.nsis. 
The  fy hematic  name  of  the  plant 
called  camphorata  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Camphor ata. 

Canada  balsam.  See  Balfa- 
mum  canadenje. 

Canalis  arteriosus.  Canalis 
Botalii.  A blood-veffel  peculiar  to 
the  fcetus,  difappearing  after  birth  ; 
through  which  the  blood  paffes  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta. 

Canales  semicirculares. — 
Three  femicircular  canals  placed  in 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear.  They  open  by  five  orifices 
into  tbe  veftibulum.  See  Ear. 

Canalis  nasalis.  Acanalgo- 
ing  from  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eye  downwards  into  the  nofe  : it  is 
fituated  in  thefuperior  maxillary  bone, 
and  is  lined  with  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane continued  from  the  nofe. 

Canalis  petit! anus.  A trian- 
gular cavity,  naturally  containing  a 
moiflure,  between  the  two  laminae  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye,  in 
the  anterior  part,  formed  by  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  anterior  lamina  from 
the  pofterior.  It  is  named  after  its 
difeoverer,  M.  Petit. 

Canalis  venosus.  A canal  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  fcetus,  difappearing  af- 
ter birth,  that  conveys  the  maternal 
blood  from  tbe  porta  of  the  liver  to 
the  afeending  vena  cava.- 

Canary  balm.  See  Meliffa  tur- 
cica. 

Cancel lt,  ( Caucelli , drum,  m. 
pi.).  Lattice-work,  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  reticular  iubftance  in 
bones. 

Cancer,  ( Cancer , erts , m. ) . Car- 
cinoma. A painful,  hard,  indolent 
tumour  of  a glandular  part,  which 
terminates  in  the  fouleft  ulcer.  Thofe 
tumours  were  fo  called  by  the  anci- 
ents that  exhibited  larp-e  blue  veins, 
like  crab’s  claws : hence  the  name. 

Cancer,  ( Cancer , cri,  m.  and 
canccris,  Lucr  ).  Chela  cancrorum. 
Oculi  cancrorum.  Lapides  cancrorum. 
The  crab.  The  fhell-fiih  fo  called  is 
the  Cancer  cjlacus  of  Linnaeus ; the 
officinal  preparations  are  neverthcltfg 
obtained  alfo  from  the  cancer  gamma- 
rus , macurus,  and  the  paganis  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  colleges  have  retained  the 
chela  cancrorum, and  feveral  compounds 
of  them  ; as  the  pulvis  e chelis  cancro- 
rum compo/itus,  the  pulvis  conlrayerva 
compofitus , the  irochifci  e creta,  and 
the  cotfeSlio  aromatica.  Crab’s  claws, 
and  crab’s  eyes,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  cerebral  concretions,  are 
of  a calcareous  quality,  and  confe- 
quently  poffefs  antacid  virtues.  They 
are  axbibited  in  pyrofis,  diarrhoea, 
and  infantile  convulsions  from  acidity. 

Cancrorum  chelae.  See  Can- 
. cer. 

Cancrorum  oculi.  See  Can- 
cer. 

Ca  ndelaria.  See  Verhafcum . 

Candy  carrot.  See  Daucus 
creticus. 

Can  el  la  alba,  ( Canella , a,  f. 
dim.  of  canna , a reed  ; fo  named  be- 
caufe  the  pieces  of  bark  are  rolled  up 
in  the  form  of  a reed).  Laurel- 
leaved  canella.  Corter  Winteranus 
fpurius.  Canella  alba  of  Linnaeus. 
Clafs.  Dodecandria . Order.  Mono - 


ita.  The  tree  which  produces  the 
bark  fo  called,  is  a native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  brought  into  Europe 
in  long  quills,  fomewhat  thicker  than 
cinnamon  ; their  tafte  is  moderately 
warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterifh  ; and 
of  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  cloves.  Canella  al- 
ba lias  been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  con- 
fiderable  medicinal  powers  in  the  cure 
of  fcurvy  and  fome  other  complaints. 
It  is  now  merely  confidered  as  a ufe- 
ful  and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  corredt- 
ing,  and  rendering  lefs  difagreeable 
the  more  powerful  andnaufeous  drugs: 
it  is  therefore  an  ingredient  in  the  pul- 
vis  aloeticus  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  in  the  tindura  amara , 
vinum  amarum , vinum  rbeci,  &c.  of 
the  Edinburgh. 

CAN  ELL. -E  MALAEAltICiE  COR- 

tet.  See  Cajfia  lignea. 

Canine  teeth.  Dentes  can  ini. 
Cufptdati.  The  four  eye-teeth  are 
fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  dog.  They  are  fituated, 
two  in  each  jaw,  on  the  fide  of  the 
four  middle  or  ineifor  teeth. 

C a ;>  / n u s , ( Caninus , fc.  muf cuius  ; 
becaufc  it  avifes  near  the  canine  or 
tye-t.*oth).  See  Levator  angulioris. 

Ca  n n £ B i s , ( Cannabis , is,  f.  xca- 
raoi;,  or  x.uv;c*.Q'jc  from  xoci/vu , a reed. 

IKawc&i  are  foul  fprings,  wherein 
hemp,  &c.  grow  naturally.  Or  from 
hanaba , from  kanah , to  mow.  Arab.). 
Hemp.  This  plant,  Cannabis  fativa 
of  Linnaeus,  has  a rank  fmell  of  a 
narcotic  kind.  The  effluvia  from  the 
freth  herb  is  faid  to  affedl  the  eyes 
and  head,  and  that  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  long  fteeped  is  a fudden 
poifon.  Hemp  feeds,  when  frefh, 
afford  a conlidcrable  quantity  of  oil. 
Deco&ions  and  emulfionsof  them  have 
been  recommended  againft  coughs, 
ardor  urinac,  &c. 

Cannabis  sativa.  The  fyftc- 
matic  name  of  the  hemp  plant.  -See 
Cannabis. 


Canul.*,  ( Canula , a,  f.  dim.  of 
canna , a reed).  A tube  adapted  to 
a (harp  inftrument,  with  which  it  is 
thruft  into  a cavity  or  tumour,  con- 
taining a fluid  ; the  perforation  being 
made,  the  fliarp  inftrument  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  canula  left,  in  order 
that  the  fluid  may  pafs  through  it. 

C a ntharjldes,  ( Cant  bans,  idis , 
pi.  cantharides , um  ; from  xxvOxfo;,  a 
beetle,  to  whofe  tribe  it  belongs). 
Spanifli  flies.  Meloe  vejicatorius  of\ 
Linnseus.  The  importance  of  thefe 
flies,  by  their  ftimnlant,  corrofive, 
and  epifpaftic  qualities,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  and  furgey,  is  very  con- 
liderable  ; indeed,  fo  much  fo,  as  to 
induce  many  to  confider  them  as  the 
moil  powerful  medicine  in  the  mate- 
ria medica.  When  applied  on  the 
flan,  in  the  form  of  a plafter,  it  foon 
raifes  a blifter  full  of  ferous  matter, 
and  thus  relieves  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes,  as  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  hepa- 
titis, phlegmon,  bubo,  myofitis,  ar- 
thritis, &c.  The  tmclure  of  thefe 
flies  is  alfo  of  great  utility  in  feveral 
cutaneous  cifeafes,  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, fciatic  pains,  &c.  but  ought 
to  be  ufed  with  much  caution. 

Canthus,  ( Cant  bus,  i,  m.  xc-- 
One,  the  iron  binding  cf  a cart  wheel). 
The  angle  or  corner  of  the  eye,  where 
the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meet. 
That  next  the  nofe  is  termed  the  in- 
ternal or  greater  canthus,  and  the 
other,  the  external  or  lefier  canthus. 

Caoutchouc.  A name  of  the 
elaftic  gum.  See  Indian  rubber. 

Capaiva  balsam.  See  Balfa - 
mum  Copaivee. 

Caper-bush.  See  Capparis. 

Capillary  vessels.  [Vafa  ca- 
pillaria  j from  capillus , a little  hair  ; 
fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to 
hairs  Or  fine  threads).  The  very 
fmall  Ramifications  of  the  arteries, 
which  terminate  upon  the  external 
furface  of  the  body,  or  on  the  fur- 
face  of  internal  cavities. 

Capillus,  ( Capillus,  i,  m . quqfi 
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capitis  pllus,  the  hair  of  the  head). 
The  hair.  Small,  cylindrical,  tranf- 
parent,  infenfible,  and  elaltic  fila- 
ments, which  arife  from  the  Jkin, 
"and  are  fattened  in  it  by  means  of 
fmall  roots.  The  human  hair  is  com- 
pofed  of  a fpongy,  cellular  texture, 
containing  a coloured  liquid,  and  a 
proper  covering.  Kair  is  divided  in- 
to two  kinds  : long-,  which  arifes  on 
the  fcalp,  cheek,  chin,  breads  of 
men,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  the  arm-pits,  groins,  and 
pelvis  ; and  jhort , which  is  fofter  than 
the  long,  is  prefent  over  the  whole 
body,  except  only  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  foie  of  the  foot.  The  hair 
originates  in  the  adipofe  membrane 
from  an  oblong  membranous  bulb, 
which* has  vettels  peculiar  to  it.  The 
hair  is  dittinguifhed  by  different 
names  in  certain  parts:  as,  capillus , 
on  the  top  of  the  head  ; crinis , on  the 
back  of  the  head  ; circrinnus , on  the 
temples ; cilium , on  the  eyelids  ; fu- 
percilium , on  the  eyebrows  ; vibrlffa , 
in  the  nottrils  ; bqrba , on  the  chin  ; 
pappus , on  the  middle  of  the  chin  ; 
myflax,  on  the  upper  lip  ; pilus,  on 
the  body. 

Capillus  veneris.  See  Adi- 
anthum. 

Cap  PARIS,  [Cap parts,  f.  y.azrtra.- 
pit;’  from  cabar,  .Arab,  or  -nafot.  to 
xwrTraietv  txpav ; fiom  its  curing  mad- 
nef>  and  melancholy).  Common  ca- 
per bufb.  The  buds  or  unexpanded 
flowers  of  this  plant,  Capparis  fplno- 
fa  j pedunculis  folitariis  unjjloris,  ftipu- 
lis  fpinofts , folds  annuls , capjulis  ova- 
llbus , of  Li nu as. us ; Clafs.  Polyandria. 
Order.  Monogynia  ; are  in  common 
life  ao  a pick}e,  which  is  faid  to  pol- 
fefs  antifcorbutic  virtues.  The  bark 
of  the  root  was  formerly  in  high  ef- 
teem  as  a deobdruent. 

Capparis  spinosa.  The  fyfle- 
matic  name  of  the  caper  plant.  See 
Capparis . 

Capsicum  annuum,  [Cayicum, 
if  n.  from  yad-Uf  to  bite; 
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on  account  of  the  biting  heat  of  the 
feed  and  pericarp.  Some  derive  it 
from  capfa , a cheft  ; becaufe  it  was 
wont  to  be  preferved  in  chefts,  or  from 
the  likenefs  of  its  pods).  The  fytte- 
matic  name  of  the  plant  whofe  feeds 
are  the  bafis  of  Cayenne  pepper.  See 
Peper  indicum. 

Cap  sula.  ( Capfula , a,  f,  dim.  of 
capfa,  a chett  or  cafe),  A term  giv- 
en by  anatomifts  to  any  membranous 
production  enclofing  a part  of  the 
body  like  a bag  ; as  the  capfular  liga- 
ments, the  capfule  of  the  cryftalline 
lens,  &c. 

Capsule  atr  abiliari.e.  See  j 
Renal  crpfules. 

CapsCtla:  renales.  See  Renal 

capfulcs. 

Capsule  of  glysson.  Vagina  a 
Glyjfomi.  A ftrong  tunic,  formed  of 
cellular  texture,  which  accompanies 
the  vena  portae,  and  its  mod  minute 
ramifications,  throughout  the  whole 
liver. 

Capsular  ligament,  [Capfu- 
la rls  ; from  capfa,  a bag).  ldga-> 
men  turn  catfulare.  Theligament  which 
furrounds  every  moveable  articulation, 
and  contains  the  fvnovia  like  a bag.  ,1 
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Caput,  [Caput,  itis,  n.  y.t'PuXr),  1 
The  head,  cranium,  or  fkull,  is  fitu- 
ated  above  the  trunk,  upon  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  For  its  bones,  fee 
Bones.  Upon  the  Hairy  part  are  ob- 
ferved  the  vertex  or  crown,  Jinciput 
or  fore-part,  oenput  or  hinder  part, 
and  the  temples.  The  parts  dillin- 
guifhed  on  the  face  are  well  known  ; 
as  the  forehead,  nofe,  eyes,  &c.  The 
arteries  of  the  head  are  branches  of 
the  carotids;  and  the  veins  empty 
themfelves  into  the  jugulars. 

Caput  g allin agin  is  ( Gallhia - 
go,  ginis , f. ).  Verumontanum.  A 
cutaneous  eminence  in  the  urethra, 
before  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  fome- 
what  like  the  head  of  a cock  in  mb 
mature,  around  which  the  feminal 
duds,  and  the  duds  of  the  proflate 
gland,  open. 


Caput  mortuum.  Thedryfce- 
ces  left  in  a vefTel  after  the  moifture 
5 has  been  diftilled  from  them  are  fo 
r called,  becaufe  they  were  fuppofed 
:i:'«  to  be  the  dead  head,  or  ufelefs  origin 
W • of  the  produ&ion. 

Caput  obstTpum.  The  wry 
neck.  Moftly  a fpafmodic  affe&ion. 
uj  j Caranna.  Caranna  gummis  A 
concrete  refincus  juice,  that  exudes 
® from  a large  tree,  of  which  we  have 
till  no  particular  account.  It  is  brought 
lip-'  from  New  Spain  and  America,  in  lit- 
tle mafTes,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  hags ; 
externally  and  internally  it  is  of  a 
^ brownifh  colour,  variegated  with  ir- 
regular white  ftreaks.  When  frefh 
! it  is  foft  and  tenaceous,  but  becomes 
dry  and  friable  by  keeping.  Pure 
| caranna  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
Ifmell,  efpecially  when  heated,  and' a 
im  bitterilh  flightly  pungent  tafte.  It 
mia  was  formerly  employed  as  an  ingre- 
hoii  i dient  in  vulnerary  balfams,  ftrength- 
jening,  difcutient,  and  fuppurating 
3 fit  jplafters;  but  its  fcarcity  has  caufed 
J lit  to  be  forgotten, 
til  Caraway.  See  Carum . 

[io'ii  Carbon,  ( Carbomcum , /,  n.  from 
2j,  carbo , coal).  Pure  charcoal.  It  is 
the  b lack  relidue  of  vegetables,  which 
fi!>  have  fuffered  a complete  decompofi- 
cfi  |tion  of  their  volatile  principles  by 
, hre.  Charcoal  is  black,  brittle,  fo- 
:c:  | norous,  and  light.  It  is  placed  among 
|iimple  bodies,  becaufe  no  experiment 
par  has  hitherto  fhown  the  poffibility  of 
ill;;  decompofing  it.  It  exifts  in  the  ani- 
nr.:  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom, 

ft  When  it  is  required  to  procure  car- 
pa:  bon  in  a hate  of  great  purity,  it  mull 

n:r  : be  dried  by  ftrong  ignition  in  a clofed 
veflel. 

Carbonaceous  acid.  Acidum 
carbonicum.  See  Carbonic  acid . 
tia  j Carbonas,  ( Carbonas , tis,  m.). 
'of  A carbonat  or  neutral  fait,  formed  by 
n&i  I the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  an  al- 
mii;  ! kaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  bafe.  The 
jj|f  carbonats  employed  in  medicine  are, 
the  carbonas  ammoniaca  cry/lallijatus, 


fee  Ammonia  preparata  ; the  corbonus 
ammoniaca  liquidus,  fee  Aqua  ammo- 
nia ; the  carbonas  baryta,  fee  Terra 
ponder  of  a aerata ; the  carbonas  calcis , 
fee  Chela  cancrorum  and  Tejla  ojlre- 
arum;  the  carbonas  magnefia , fee  Mag-, 
nejia  alba  ; the  carbonas,  potajfa  cryjla - 
lifatus , fee  Kali  preparatum  ; the  car- 
bonas potajfa  liquidus , fee  Aqua  kali ; 
and  the  carbonas  foda,  fee  Alkali  mi « 
ner ale  aeratum. 

Carbonic  acid.  Acidum  carho- 
nicum.  Carbonaceous  acid.  Creta- 
ceous acid.  Fixed  air.  Mephitic 
gaz.  Aerial  acid.  The  name  of 
cretaceous  acid  appears  to  agree  belt 
with  this  fubftance,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
tained in  very  large  quantities  in 
chalk ; and  there  is  no  other  body 
with  which  it  has  fo  ftrong  an  affinity, 
as  with  lime,  which  compofes  the  bafe 
of  this  earthy  fait.  The  carbonic 
acid  pofteftes  all  the  more  obvious 
qualities  of  air,  and  exifts  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  of  which  it  is  a fmall  part. 
(See  Atmofpheric  air).  It  is  found  in 
a ftate  of  gaz  at  la  grotta  del  Cane , 
near  Naples  ; at  the  well  at  Perols, 
near  Montpellier;  in  that  of  Negrae, 
in  Vivarais ; upon  the  furface  of  the 
lake  Averno,  in  Italy ; and  on  thofe 
of  feveral  fprings,  in  various  fubter- 
raneous  places,  fuch  as  tombs,  cellars, 
neceflaries,  &c.  It  is  alfo  difengaged 
in  this  form,  by  the  decompolition 
of  vegetables  heaped  together,  by  the 
fermentation  of  wine  or  beer,  by  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  matters,  &c. 
It  exifts  in  the  ftate  of  fimple  mix- 
ture in  mod  mineral  waters,  which 
pofiefs  all  its  acid  properties.  It  ex- 
ifts affio  in  a ftate  of  combination  in 
limeftone,  common  magnefia,  alka- 
lis, &c.  The  properties  of  this  acid 
are  various.  I ft,  It  is  unfit  for  refpira- 
tion  : — Hiftory  informs  us,  that  two 
fiaves,  whom  Tiberius  caufed  to  de- 
fcend  into  la  grotta  del  Cane , were 
immediately  ftifled  ; and  two  crimi-' 
nals,  that  Peter  de  Toledo  caufed  to 
be  Ihut  in  there,  fuffered  the  fame 


fate.  The  Abbe  Nollet,  who  had 
the  courage  to  refpire  the  vapour, 
perceived  a fuffocating  fenfation,  and 
a flight  degree  of  acidity,  which  pro- 
duced coughing  and  fr.eezing.  ' Pila- 
tre  de  Rozitr  caufed  himielf  to  he 
fattened  by  cords  fl  xed  under  his  artns, 
and  delcer/ded  into  the  gazecus  at- 
mofphere  of  a back  of  beer  in  fer- 
Ynentation.  He  had  fcacely  entered 
into  the  mephitis  before  flight  prick- 
ings obliged  him  to  fhwt  his  eyes  ; a 
violent  fu (location  prevented  him  from 
rcfpiring  ; he  felt  a giddinefs,  accom- 
panied with  thofe  noifes  which  cha- 
racterize apoplexy  ; and  when  he  was 
drawn  un,  his  fi o lit  remained  dim  for 
ievtral  minutes  ; the  blood  had  dif- 
tended  the  jugulars  ; his  countenance 
had  become  purple  ; and  he  neither 
heard  nor  fpoke,  but  with  great  dif- 
ficulty: ail  thefe  lymptoms,  however, 
difapptared  by  degrees.  It  is  this  gaz 
which  produces  the  many  unhappy  in- 
cidents at  the  (opening  oi  cellars,  in 
places  where  wine,  cider,  or  beer,  is 
fuffered  to  ferment.  Birds,  plunged 
into  the  carbonic  acid  gaz,  (uddenly 
perifn.  The  famous  lake  of  Averno, 
where  Virgil  placed  the  entrance  or 
Hell,  exhales  fo  large  a quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  that  birds  cannot  fly- 
over it  with  impunity.  When  the 
waters  of  Boulidou  of  Perols  are  dry, 
, fuch  birds  as  attempt  to  quench  their 
thiift  in  the  clefts  are  enveloped  in 
the  mephitic  vapour,  and  die.  Frogs, 
plunged  in  an  atmofphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  live  from  40  to  50  minutes,  by 
fufpending  their  refpiration.  Infeds 
^■re  rendered  torpid  after  remaining  a 
certain  time  in  this  air;  but  thOy  re- 
fume their  livelinefs  the  moment  they 
are  expofed  to  the  free  air.  It  has 
been  attevted,  that  this  acid  fuffocates 
by  extinguilhing  irritability ; this, 
however,  is  invalidated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M orrozo.  2 dly ,The  carbonic 
acid  is  improper  for  vegetation.  3dly, 
Jt  is  heavier  than  common  air;  hence  it 
occupies  the  lewett  lituations.  4thly, 


One  of  the  principal  combinations  of 
this  acid  is  with  caloric,  when  it  forms 
the  carbonic  acid  gaz,  which  poffeffes 
all  the  apparent  charaderittic  proper- 
ties of  air.  5 1 hly.  Like  air  it  is  in- 
viflble  and  elattic,  and  when  enclofed 
in  a glafs  veffe),  or  floating  in  the  at- 
mofphere, it  cannot  be  certainly  dif- 
ting.uifhsd  from  it.  Mixed  with  vi- 
tal air,  which  it  readily  does  without 
fluttering  any  alteration,  it  may  be 
ufed  as  a remedy  in  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis.  This  mixture  will  maintain 
refpiration  as  long  as  the  carbonic  acid 
does  not  exceed  a third  part  of  it. 
6thly,  It  combines  with  water  but  ve- 
ry (lowly.  By  (halving  them  together, 
fo  as  to  bring  them  as  much  as  pol- 
iible  into  contact  with  one  another, 
they  ate  made  to  unite  and  form  an 
acidulous  liquor,  which  Bergman  call- 
ed aerated  <zuater,  poffelfing  a pungent 
tafte,  and  fparkling  upon  agitation. 
This  acid  folution  abounds  through- 
out nature,  and  is  the  leading  pro-  \ 
perty  in  many  acidulous  and  gazeous  • 
waters,  as  thofe  of  Pyrmont,  Seitz, 
&c.  (See  Mineral  waters).  Many 
phyfleians  have  greatly  extolled  this 
acidulated  water  in  the  cure  of  pu- 
trid difeafes,  and  a very  excellent  " 
machine  was  invented  by  Dr.  Nooth, 
for  the  purpofe  of  impregnating  wa- 
ter with  carbonic  acid.  The  com- 
bination of  carbonic  acid  with  lime 
diflblved  in  water  gives  rife  to  an  in- 
variable phenomenon  which  always 
indicates  the  prefence  of  the  acid.  : 
As  foon  as  it  touches  the  liquid  jt 
produces  white  clouds,  which  Toon 
thicken  and  form  a plenteous  preci-  X 
pitate,  which  is  a carbonate  of  lime 
formed  by  the  combination  of  lime 
with  the  carbonic  acid.  Ammonia-  ;< 
cal  gaz,  and  the  aeriform  carbonic- 
acid  brought  into  contact  in  a clofe 
veflel,  produce  imlantaneoufly  a va-  1 
cuum,  heat,  and  a thick  white  cloud, 
which  forms  into  regular  cryttals,  or  , 
a cruft  at  the  (ides  of  the  veflel.  This  I 
imperfect  neutral  fait,  or  ammoniacal 


arbonate,  was  formerly  called  tlie 
1 ancrete  volatile  alkali.  It  is  a very 
powerful  medicine  when  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  to  which  it  gives  energy 
! ini  tone.  (See  Ammoniac  a , ppt. ). 
[Carbonic  acid  has  been  faid  to  cure 
, ancer  ; how  far  this  is  to  be  depend- 
|d  upon,  is  not  yet  determined.  In 
Ibis  kingdom  and  in  France  it  has  had 
l very  extenfivt  trial.  Afcer  the  fir  ft 
pplication,  the  cancerous  ulcer  ex- 
libits  a more  favorable  appearance  ; 
he  ianies  becomes  white,  confident, 
nd  laudable;  the  flelh  aifumes  a live- 
y colour:  but  thefe  flattering  appear- 
nces  do  not  continue  ; the  ulcer  foon 
(.‘.urns  to  its  former  date,  and  pades 
h rough  the  ufual  changes  with  una- 
rated  violence. 

Carbuncle,  ( Carbunculus , i,  m . 
lim.  of  carbo).  An  inflammatory 
umeur  which  fcon  becomes  gangre- 
ious.  See  Anthrax. 

C ar c i n OM a,  ( Carcinoma , ads, 
vujfjiu ; from  *ar*iy^,  a cancer,  and 
to  feed  upon).  A canctr.  See 
d anccr . 

Carcinos,  (jiocpxiv&i  a cancer), 
lee  Carcinoma. 

Cardam’ine,  (Car (/amine,  es,  f. 
jfhp  ; from  xa;^,  the  heart; 
•ecaufe  it  aefs  as  a cord  inland  ltrength- 
ner,  or  from  its  having  the  tade  of 
ardamum  that  is  nafturtium  or  crefs) . 
’ommon  lady’s  fmock,  or  cuckoo 
ower.  Cardamine  pratenfis  of  Lin- 
*us.  Cardamine , folds  pin  n at  is,  fo- 
.■/is  radicalibus  fubrotundis , caulinis 
inceo/atis.  Clafs.  Letr adynamia.  Or- 
er.  Siliquofa.  It  is  the  flower  of 
:iis  plant,  which  is  a native  of  Eng- 
md,  that  has  a place  in  the  materia 
ledica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
leorge  Baker,  who  has  publiihed 
ve  cales,  two  of  chorea  Sandfi  Viti, 
ne  of  fpafmodic  alfhma,  an  hemi- 
legia,  and  a cafe  of  fpalmodic  affec- 
ous  of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein  the 
ores  cardamines  were  fuppofed  to  have 
een  fuccefsfully  ufed. 

Cardamine  jratensis.  The 


fydematic  name  for  the  plant  called, 
cardamine  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Cardamine. 

Cardamom.  See  Cardajhomum. 

Cardamomum  majus.  A large, 
brown,  fomewhat  triangular  hulk, 
the  thicknefs  of  one  thumb,  and 
pyramidal.  The  feeds  refemble  the 
grana  paradifi ; their  virtues  are  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  cardamomum  minus . 

Cardamomum  medium.  The 
feeds  correfpond  in  every  refpe&  with 
the  lefier,  except  in  fize,  they  being 
twice  as  long,  but  no  thicker  than  the 
cardamomum  minus. 

Cardamomum  minus,  ( Garda - 
mom  urn , i,  n.  xupoa.fjuoij.ov  ; from  x.ac(- 
oce.fj.0  , and  ae.fj.couo  ; becaufe  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature,  and  is  like  both 
the  cardamum  and  amornum).  Offi- 
cinal cardamom.  Amornum  repens,  feu 
le  cardamome  de  la  cote  de  Malabar,  of 
Sonnerat.  Clais.  Monandria.  Order. 
Monogynia.  The  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  imported  in  their  capfulesor  hulks, 
by  which  they  are  preferved,  for  they 
foon  lofe  a part  of  their  flavour  when 
freed  from  this  covering.  On  being 
chewed,  they  impart  a glowing  aro- 
matic warmth,  and  grateful  pungen- 
cy; they  are  fuppofed  gently  to  Ai- 
mulate  the  ftomach,  and  prove  cor- 
dial, carminative,  and  antifpafmodic, 
hut  without  that  irritation  and  heat 
which  many  of  the  other  ipicy  aro- 
matics are  apt  to  produce.  Simple 
and  compound  fpirituous  tindtures  are 
prepared  from  them,  and  they  are  or- 
dered as  a fpicy  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

Cardia,  ( Cardia , a,  f.  xuphu). 
So  the  Greeks  called  the  heart.  It 
is  now  applied  to  the  fuperior  open- 
ing of  the  domach.  / 

Cardiac  a,  (Cardiaca  ; from  yar- 
oix,  the  heart).  Cordials.  See  Cor- 
dials. 

Cardi  ac  a.  -Motherwort.  Leo - 
nurus  cardiaca  ; folds  caulinis  lanceola- 
tis , trilobis , of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a difagreeable  fmell 
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and  a bitter  tafle,  and  are  faid  to  be 
ferviceable  in  diforders  of  the  ftotnach 
of  children,  to  promote  the  uterine 
dffcharge,  and  to  allay  palpitation  of 
the  heart. 

Cakdialgia,  ( Cardialgia , a,  f. 
xup$ict>.yKz.  ; from  xafi\ri,  the  cardia, 
and  ct^y-cu,  to  be  pained).  The  heart- 
burn. See  Pyrofu. 

Cardinal-flower,  blue.  See 
Lobelia . 

Car  dTtis,  ( Carditis , ldisy  f.  from 
jfuphz,  the  heart).  Inflammation  of 
the  heart.  It  is  a genus  of  difeafe 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  c'afs  pyr'ex- 
£*»  and  order  phlegmafa.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
ftomach,  great  anxiety,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  cough,  irregular  pulfe, 
palpitation,  and  fainting. 

CardopatIa.  See  Chameleon 
albuj. 

Ca  rduus,  (Car duns,  i,  m.  a ca- 
rere,  quia  aptns  carenda  lana , being 
fit  to  teafe  wool).  Thiflle. 

Carduus  benedictus^  (Car- 
duns,  I,  m.).  Blefled  or  holy  thillle. 
Centaurca  benedicla ; calycibus  duplicator 
fpinojis  lanalis  involve  ratis,  foliis  ferni- 
decitr rent i bus  denticulate  fpinofis  of  Lin- 
jTseus.  Clafs.  Syngenefia.  Order.  Po- 
lygamia  frujlranea.  This  exotic  plant 
obtained  the  name  of  benedidtus, 
from  its  being  fuppofed  to  poffefs  ex- 
traordinary medicinal  virtues.  In  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  flomach  wa3 
injured  by  irregularities,  its  good  ef- 
fects have  been  frequently  experienc- 
-ed.  It  is  a powerfuhbitter  tonic  and 
adftringent. 

Carduus  marine.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant,  Carduus  marianus ; foliis 
amplexicanlibus , haJato-pinnatifidisy  fpi- 
nojis ; calycibus  aphyllis  ; fpinis  camli- 
eulatiSf  duplicato  fpinoj.s  y of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  herb  have  been  employed  me- 
dicinally. The  former  contains  a bit- 
ter oil,  and  are  recommended  as  re- 
laxants.  The  juice  of  the  latter  is 
faid  to  be  falutary  in  dropiies,  in  the 
dole  of  four  ounces. 
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Carduus  marianus.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  officinal  carduut 
maria.  ^ 

Carduus  tomf.ntosus.  The 
woolly  thillle.  The  plant  diftin- 
gui filed  by  this  name  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, is  the  Onopordium  acanthium 
calycibus  fquarrejis  ; fquamis patent ibus ; 
foliis  ovato-oblongis,  Jinuatis , of  Lin- 
naeus. Its  exprefied  juice  has  been 
recommended  as  a cure  for  cancer, 
either  applied  by  moiftening  lint  with 
it,  or  mixing  fome  fimple  farinaceous 
fubfiance,  fo  as  to  form  a poultice, 
which  fhould  be  in  contadf  with  the 
difeafe,  and  renewed  twice  a-day. 

Car  ex,  (Car ex,  ids,  f.  from  ca- 
reo,  not  quia  viribus  caveat r but  be- 
caufe  from  its  roughnefs  it  is  fit  ad 
carendum , to  card,  teafe,  or  pull),  j 
Sedge. 

Car  ex  a re  mar  I a.  The  fy  He- 

matic name  of  the  officinal  farfapa - 
villa  germanica.  See  Sarfapardla  ger- 
manic  a. 

Car ic A,  ( Carica , as  f.  xocpvxtii 
from  Carica , the  place  where  they 
were  cultivated).  The  fig.  The 
plant  which  affords  this  fruit  is  the  : 
Ficus  carica  of  Linnaeus.  Ficusy  fo • ■ 
His  palm  at  is.  Clafs.  Poly  garni  a.  Or- 
der. Trioecia.  Frefh  figs  are,  when 
completely  ripe,  foft,  fucculent,  and 
eafily  digefled,  unlefs  eaten  in  immo- 
derate quantities,  when  they  are  apt 
to  occafion  flatulency,  pain  of  th< 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  The  drier 
fruit,  which  'is  fold  in  our  (hops,  i 
pleafanter  to  the  tafle,  and  mor 
wholefome  and  nutritive.  They  ar 
di retied  in  the  decoBum  hordei  compc 
fiium , and  in  the  eleftuarium  lenitivum 
Applied  externally,  they  promote th 
fuppuration  of  tumours,  hence  the 
have  a place  in  maturating  cataplafms 
and  are  very  convenient  to  apply  t v 
the  gums,  and,  when  boiled  wit 
milk,  to  the  throat. 

Caries,  ( Caries , ei,  f. ) . Ro 
tennefs  or  ulceration  of  the  bones. 
CarlIna,  oiCarolIna,  (Ca 
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.tnay  *y  f.  from  Carolus , Charles  the 
jreat,  or  Chailemagne  ; becaufe  it 
vas  believed  that  an  angel  (hewed  it 
I o him,  and  that  by  the  ufe  of  it  his 
irmv  was  preferved  from  the  plague). 
The  officinal  name  of  two  kinds  of 
olants.  See  Chamamelon  album , and 
Carlina  gvmmifera. 

Carlina  acaulis.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  chamemelon  albus. 

Carlina  gvmmifera.  Carduus 
tinea.  Ixine.  Pine  thiftle.  This 
plant  is  the  AtraBylis  gummifera  of 
Linnscus.  The  root,  when  wounded, 
yields  a milky,  vifcous  juice,  which 
concretes  into  tenacious  mafles,  at 
firft  whitiih,  refembling  wax,  when 
much  handled  growing  black ; it  is 
faid  to  be  chewed  with  the  fame  views 
as  maftich. 

Carline  thistle.  S ec  Chame- 
leon albus. 

Carlo  Sancto  radix,  St. 
Charles’s  root;  fo  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards, on  account  of  its  great  vir- 
tues. It  is  found  in  Mechoachan, 
a province  in  America.  Its  bark  hath 
an  aromatic  flavour,  with  a bitter  acrid 
tal'te.  The  root  itfelf  confifts  of  {len- 
der fibres.  The  bark  is  fudorific, 
and  ftrengthens  the  gums  and  flo- 
mach. 

Ca  r min  ati  v e,  { Carminativa  ; 
from  carmen , a verfe  or  charm  ; be^- 
caufe  pra&itioners  in  ancient  times 
afcribed  their  operation  to  a charm 
or  enchantment).  A term  applied 
to  thofe  fubftances,  which  allay  pain,' 
and  dilpel  flatulencies  of  the  primas 
viae. 

CarnEjE  column ^e.  The  flefhy 
pillars  or  columns  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.  See  Heart. 

Caros.  Cams,  lnfenfibility and 
fleepinefs,  with  eafy  refpiration. 

Car ota.  The  carrot.  See  Dau- 
cus. 

CarotIdes,  ; from  **- 

f'.vy  to  caufe  to  fleep  ; fo  called  be- 
caute  it  tied  with  a ligature,  they 
cauje  the  animal:  to  be  comatofe.  and 
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have  the  appearance  of  being  afleep). 
Two  copfiderable  arteries  that  pro- 
ceed, one  on  each  fide  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebra:,  to  the  head,  and  which 
fupply  it  with  blood.  The  right  ca- 
rotid does  not  arife  immediately  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  but  is  given 
off  from  the  arteria  innominata.  The 
left  arifes  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Each  carotid  is  divided  into  externa! 
and  internal,  or  that  portion  without, 
and  that  within  the  cranium.  The 
external  gives  off  eight  branches  to 
the  neck  and  face,  viz.  dnteriorlyy  the 
fuperior  thyroideal,  the  fublingual, 
the  inferior  maxillary,  the  external 
maxillary;  pojleriorlyy  the  internal 
maxillary,  the  occipital,  the  external 
auditory,  and  the  temporal.  The 
internal  carotid  or  cerebral  artery, 
gives  off  four  branches  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  ; the  anterior 
cerebral,  the  pofterior,  the  central 
artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
internal  orbital. 

Carpathicus  balsamus.  Ole- 
um Germains.  C arpatkicum.  This 
balfam  is  obtained  both  by  wounding 
the  young  branches  of  the  Pinus  cem~ 
bray  Joins  quints,  laevibusy  of  Lin* 
naeus,  and  by  boiling  them.  It  fa 
moftly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and 
comes  to  us  in  a very  liquid  and  pel* 
lucid  ftate,  rather  white. 

Car  pi  a.  Lint.  See  Lint. 

Carpobals  amum,  ( Carpolalfa * 
mumy  iy  n.  from  x»p7ro<*  fruit,  and 
1 3xXcrafjiov3  balfam).  The  fruit  of  the 
balfam  tree,  Amyris  gdeadenfis  of  Lin- 
naeus. See  Balfamum  gileadenfe , 

Carpus,  ( Carpus , i,  m.  rcct^ccf 
the  wrift).  The  wrift,  or  carpus. 
It  is  fituated  between  the  fore  arm 
and  hand.  See  Bones. 

Carrot.  See  Daucus „ 

Carrot,  candy.  See  Daucus 
creticus. 

Carthamus.  ( Carthamu: , /,  m* 
xv.fi y.txoc ; from  xct&aupvy  to  purge)* 
Safflower.  Carthamus  tin  Bonus  ; fo* 
Ids  ovatis,  integris,  ferrato 


of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
in  many  places  on  account  of  its  flow- 
ers, which  are  ufed  as  a yellow  dye. 
The  feeds,  freed  from  their  fhell3, 
have  been  celebrated  as  a gentle  ca- 
thartic. The  dried  flowers  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  faffron,  to  adul- 
terate it. 

Carthamus  tinctorius.  The 
fyfliematic  name  of  the  fafflower  plant. 
See  Carthamus. 

Cartilage,  (Cartilage),  ginis , f. 
quafi  carnilago ; from  care , cam  is, 
flefli).  A white,  el  a (lie,  glillening 
iubftance,  growing  to  bones,  and  com- 
monly called  grifik • Cartilages  are 
divided  by  anatomifts  into  obducent , 
which  cover  the  moveable  articula- 
tions of  bones  ; inter-articular , which 
are  fituated  between  the  articulations, 
and  uniting  cartilages,  which  unite 
one  bone  with  another.  Their  ufe 
is  to  lubricate  the  articulations  of 
bones,  and  to  connect  fume  bones  by 
an  immoveable  connexion. 

Cartilago  annularis.  See 
Annular  cartilage , and  Cartilago  cri- 
toidea . 

Cartilago  aryt/ENOI dea.  See 
Arytanoid  cartilage. 

Cartilago  cricoidea.  The 
cricoid  cartilage  belongs  to  the  larynx, 
and  is  fituated  between  the  thyroid 
and  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  tra- 
chea; it  conftitutes,  as  it  - were,  the 
balls  of  the  many  annular  cartilages 
of  the  trachea. 

Cartilago  ensiformis.  Car- 
tilago Xyphoidta.  Enfiform  procefs. 
A cartilage  fliaped  fomewhat  like  a 
fword  or  dagger,  attached  to  the 
lowermoft  part  of  the  fternum,  jult 
at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

Cartilago  scutiformis.  Sec 
Thyroid  cartilage. 

Cartilago  thyroidea.  See 
Thyroid  cartilage. 

CartilagoXypoidea.  See  Car- 
tilago enfiformis. 

Carum,  (Carum,  i , n.).  See 
Caruon . 


Carum  carvi.  The  fyilematic 
name  for  the  plant  whofe  feeds  are 
called  caraways.  See  Caruon. 

Caruncle,  (C  avunculus,  i,  m.  a 
diminutive  of  caro , flefli).  Little 
fief  y excrefcences ; as  the  carunculp; 
myrtiformes,  carunculse  lachrymalcs. 
See. 

Caruncula  lachrymal  is.  A 
long  tubi.de,  conoidal,  and  red  ex- 
ternally, fituated  in  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  each  eye,  before  the  union 
of  the  eyelid..  It  appears  to  be  form- 
ed of  numerous  febaceous  glands,  from 
which  many  fmall  hairs  grow.  The 
hardened  fmegma,  obfervable  in  this 
-•  part  of  the  eye  in  the  morning,  is 
feparated  by  this  caruncle. 

Caruncula-:  myrtiformes.— 
When  the  hymen  has  been  lacerated 
by  attrition,  there  remains  in  its  place 
two,  three,  or  four  caruncles,  which 
have  received  the  name  of  myrtiform. 

Carunculse  papillares.  The 
protuberances  within  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  formed  by  the  papillous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  kidney. 

Caruon,  ( Caruon , i,  n.  xetfoe, ; 
fo  named  from  Carta , a province  of 
Alia).  Carum  feu  car eum.  Common 
caraway.  Carum  carui  of  Linnaeus. 
Clafs.  Pentandria.  Order.  Digyn'ta.  . 
Caraway  feeds  are  well  known  to  have 
a plcafant  fpicy  ftnell,  and  a warm 
aromatic  talle,  and,  on  this  account, 
are  ufed  for  various  economical  pur- 
pofes.  They  are  efteemed  to  be  car- 
minative, cordial,  and  flomachic,  and 
recommended  in  dyfpepfia,  flatulen- 
cies, and  other  fymptoms  attending 
hyllerical  and  hypochondriacal  dif- 
orders.  An  effential  oil  and  diflilled 
water  are  dire&ed  to  be  prepared  fronj 
them  by  the  London  college. 

Carus,  (Carus,  i,  m.  ttotpoe , a le- 
thargy). Caros,  i.  Infenfibility  and 
fleepinefs,  with  quiet  refpiration.  2. 

A lofs  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion, 
refpiration  uninjured.  3.  A profound 
deep,  without  fever. 

Caryophyllata,  ( Caryofhylla- 
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?,  a,  f.  ttvpvo$uX>'x1* ! from  MecpvoQoh- 
the  caryophyllus;  fo  named  be- 
•lufe  it  lmells  like  the  caryophyllus, 
>r  clove  July  flower).  Avens,  or 
lerb-bennet.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
'eum  i irbiutum  fioribus  ereftis , fruBibits 
lobofis  rillofis , artflts  uncinatis  nudis, 
alus  ly ratify  of  Linnxus,  has  been 
•mployed  as  a gentle  ityptic,  corro- 
>orant,  and  ftomachic.  it  has  a mild- 
y auftere,  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte, 
md  a very  pleaiant  fmell,  of  the  clove 
cind.  It  is  alfo  elteemed  on  the  con- 
inent  as  a febrifuge. 

Caryophylloides  cortex.— 
Buhl  aw  an. 

Caryophyllum,  ( Cary  of  by  Hum, 
, n.  xufvotpv^-fop  y from  a nut, 

ind  os,  a leaf ; fo  named  becaufe 
t fmells  like  the  leaves  of  the  Indian 
nit  or  clove  tree. 

Caryophyllum  aromatIcum. 
The  clove.  The  tree  which  affords 
his  {pice  is  the  Caryophyllus  aromati- 
us,  folds  ovato-lanceolaiis  oppojitls,  Jio- 
dbus  torminahbus.  Mill.  Diet.  Clafs. 
Polyandries.  Order.  Monogynia,  and 
;ro\vs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Mo- 
uccas,  &c.  The  clove  is  the  unex- 
randed  flower,  or  rather  the  calyx; 
t has  a llrong  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fitterifli,  hot,  not  very  pungent,  tafte. 
Fhe  oil  of  cloves,  commonly  met 
.vith  in  the  fliops  and  received  from 
he  Dutch,  is  highly  acrimonious, 
ind  fophifticated.  Clove  is  account- 
:d  the  hotteft  and  moft  acrid  of  the 
iromatics,  and  by  adting  as  a power- 
ul  (limulant  to  the  mufcular  fibres, 
nay  in  fonre  cafes  of  atonic  gout, 
laralyfis,  & c.  fuperfede  moft  others 
>f  the  aromatic  clafs ; and  the  foreign 
oil,  by  its  great  acrimony,  is  alfo  well 
idapted  for  feveral  external  purpofes: 
t is  directed  by  feveral  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  the  clove  itfelf  enters  raa- 
ly  officinal  preparations. 

Caryophyllum  rubrum. — 

Jlove  pink.  Clove  gilliflower.  Clove 
July  flower.  This  fragrant  plant, 
Oianthus  caryophyllus , fioribus  folita- 


r'iis , fquamis  calycinis  fulovatls  brrvif- 
fmisy  corollis  crenatis , of  Linnaeus, 
Clafs.  Decandria . Order.  Digyrtia- 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ; but  the  flowers,  which  are  phar- 
maceutically employed,  are  ufually 
produced  in  gardens;  they  have  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat 
allied  to  that  of  clove  fpice;  their 
tafte  is  bitterifli  and  fubadftringent. 
Thefe  flowers  were  formerly  in  ex- 
tend ve  ufe,  but  are  now  merely  em- 
ployed in  form  of  fyrup,  as  a ufefu! 
and  pleafant  vehicle  for  other  medi- 
cines. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus* 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  clove 
tree.  See  Caryophyllum  aromaticum. 

Cascakillas  cortex,  ( Cafe  aril - 
la,  a,  f.  dim  of  cafcara , the  bark  or 
fiielh  Span.).  Chocarilla.  Elu'the - 
ria.  Eluteria.  The  tree  that  affords 
this  bark  is  the  Clutia  eluteria,  foliis  cor - 
daio-lanceolatis.  Clafs.  Dioecia.  Or- 
der. Pentavdria.  Cafcarilla  comes 
to  us  in  quills,  covered  upon  the  out- 
ride with  a rough,  whitifh  matter, 
and  brownifh  on  the  inner  fide,  ex- 
hibiting, when  brqken,  a fmooth, 
dole,  blackifh  brown  furface.  It  has 
a lightly  agreeable  fmell,  and  a mo- 
derately bitter  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a confiderable  aromatic  warmth. 
It  is  a very  excellent  tonic,  adftrin- 
gent,  and  ftomachic,  and  is  deferring 
of  a more  general  ufe  than  it  has  hi- 
therto met  with. 

Cashew  nut.  See  Anacardium 
occidentale . * 

Cassava.  Caffada.  The  leaves 
of  this  poifonous  plant,  Jatropha 
manihot  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of  Amer 
rica,  are  boiled,  and  eaten  as  we  do 
fpinage.  The  root  abounds  with  a 
milky  juice,  and  every  part,  when 
raw,  is  a fatal  poifon.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  poifonous  quality  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  heat : hence  the  juice  is 
boiled  with  meat,  pepper,  &c.  into 
a wholefome  foup,  and  what  remains 
after  expreffing  the  juice,  is  formed 


into  cakes  or  meal,  the  principal  food 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Cass  ad  a.  See  Ca/fiava. 

\ Cassia,  ( CaJJia , a,  f.  x arena;  from 
the  Arabic  hatfia , which  is  from  kat- 
fa , to  tear  off ; fo  called  from  the  a£t 
of  (tripping  the  bark  from  the  tree). 
The  pulp  of  the  caflia  fiftularis  is  ge- 
nerally termed  cajfia.  See  Cafifia  fif- 
milaris. 

Cassia  caryoph yllat a.  Clove 
bark  tree.  The  bark  of  this  tree, 
Myrtus  caryophyllata  ; pedunculis  tri- 
fdo-multifqris,  folds  obvatis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  a warm  aromatic,  of  the 
fmell  of  clovcfpice,  but  weaker,  and 
with  a little  admixture  of  the  cinna- 
mon flavour.  It  may  be  ufed  with 
the  fame  views  as  cloves  or  cinnamon. 

Cassia  fistula.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  purging  caflia.  See 
J Caflia  f/hi  laris. 

Cassia  fistularis,  ( Cajfia , a, 
f.  Heb.).  Purging  caflia.  This 
tree,  Cajfa fjlula  of  Linnaeus  ( Caf 
fi a folds  quinquejugis  ovatis  acuminatis 
glabris,  petiolis  eglundulatis . Clafs. 

Fecandr'ta.  Order.  Monogynia ),  is 
a native  of  both  Indies.  The  pods 
of  the  Eafl:  India  caflia  are  of  Iefs 
•diameter,  fmoother,  andafford  a black- 
er, fweeter..  and  more  grateful  pulp, 
than  thofe  which  are  brought  from 
the  Weft  Indies.  Thofe  pods  which 
are  the  heavieft,  and  in  which  the 
feeds  do  not  rattle  on  being  fhaken, 
are  commonly  the  beft,  and  contain 
the  moll  pulp,  which  is  the  part  me- 
dicinally employed,  and  to  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  manner  deferibed  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  bed  pulp  is  of 
a bright  fliining  black  colour,  and  of 
a fweet  tafte,  with  a flight  degree  of 
acidity.  It  has  been  long  uled  as  a 
laxative  medicine,  and  being  gentle 
in  its  operation,  and  feldom'dilturb- 
ing  the  bowels,  is  well  adapted  to 
children  and  pregnant  women.  The 
officinal  preparation  of  this  drug  is, 
eleftuarium  e cajfia;  it  is  alfo  an  in- 
gredient in  the  electuariuro  e fenna . 


CassLe  flores.  What  are  call- 
ed caflia  flowers  in  the  (hops,  are  the 
flowers  of  the  true  cinnamon  tree, 
Lauras cinnamomum  of  Linnaeus.  They 
poffefs  aromatic  and  adftringent  vir- 
tues,' and  may  be  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed in  decoctions,  &c.  in  all  cafes 
where  cinnamon  is  recommended. 
See  Cinnamonium. 

Cassia  lignEa.  Cortex  canelU 
malabaricce . Caflia  Iignea  is  the  bark 
of  the  Laurus  cajfia  ; feliis  tripliner- 
viis  lanceolate,  of  Linnaeus,  whofe 
leaves  are  called  folia  nialabaihri  :n  the 
fhops.  The  bark  and  leaves  abound 
with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  for 
which  they  may  Jbe  fubllituted  ; but 
in  much  larger  dofes,  as  they  are  con- 
flderably  weaker. 

Cassia,  purging.  See  Cajfia 
ffiularis. 

Cassia  senna.  The  fyflema- 
tic  name  of  the  plant  which  in  Alex- 
andria affords  what  is  termed  Alex- 
andrian fenna,  and  in  Italy,  the  Jen- 
na italica.  See  Senna.  - 

Cassummuniar,  £ Cajfiummuniar , 
n.  Ind.  of  uncertain  derivation,  per- 
haps Indian).  Cafumunar.  Rifagon. 
Bengale.  The  root,  occafionally  ex- 
hibited under  one  of  thefe  names,  is 
brought  from  the  Eafl;  Indies.  It 
comes  over  in  irregular  dices  of  vari-  | 
ous  forms,  fome  cut  tranfverfely, 
others  longitudinally.  The  cortical 
part  is  marked  with  circles  of  a dulky 
brown  colour : the  internal  part  is 
paler,  and  unequally  yellow.  It  pof- 
fefles  moderately  warm,  bitter,  and 
aromatic  qualities,  and  a fmell  like 
ginger.  It  is  recommended  in  hyl- 
terical,  epileptic,  and  paralytic  affec- 
tions. 

Castanea,  ( Cafianea , xaram; 
from  Caflana,  a city  in  Theffaly, 
whence  they  were  brought).  The 
common  chefnut.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant,  Fagus  cafianea  ; folds  lane  to- 
lads,  acuminat  of  erratic , fubtus  nudis, 
of  Linnaeus,  are  much  elleemcd  as 
an  article  of  luxury,  - after  dinner. 


't'oafting  renders  them  more  eafy  of 
tligeftion;  but,  notwithftanding,  they 
mull  be  conlidered  as  improper  for 
weak  ftomachs.  They  are  moderate- 
ly nouri fhing,  as  containing  fugar  and 
much  farinaceous  fubftance. 

Castor.  See  Cajloreum  rujficum. 

Castor  oil.  Oleum  riant.  See 
Ricinus, 

Castor,  Russia  N.  See  CaJ- 
toreum  rujjicum. 

CaSTOREUM  RUSS1CUM,  ( Ccl/lo - 
reum , i,  n.  from  the  beaver, 

quajt  yarcL-%  ; from  the  belly, 

becaufe  of  the  largenefs  of  its  belly  ; 
or  a cajlratido , becaufe  he  is  faid  to 
cafirate  himfelf  in  order  toefcape  the 
\ hunters).  Cajloreum.  Ruffian  caf- 
i tor.  Cojlor  Jiber  of  Linnaeus,  an  am- 
I phibious  quadruped  inhabiting  fome 
parts,  of  Pruffia,  Rufiia,  Germany, 
Canada,  &c.  The  name  of  cajlore- 
I nm  is  given  to  two  bags,  fituated  in 
the  inguinal  regions  of  the  male  bea- 
ver, which  contain  a very  odorous 
i fubfiance,  foft,  and  almoft  fluid  when 
I recently  cut  from  the  animal,  but 
t which  dries,  and  aflumes  a refinous 
j confidence  in  procefs  of  time.  This 
i fubftance  has  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  a 
| naufeous  tafte  ; its  fmell  is  ftrong, 
aromatic,  and  even  foetid.  It  is  ufed 
medicinally  as  a powerful  antifpaf- 
1 modic  in  hvfterical  and  hypochondri- 
acal afle&ions,  and  in  convulfions.  It 
has  alfo  been  fuccefsrully  adminiftered 
in  epilepfy  and  tetanus. 

Castration,  ( Cajlrcitio , onis,  f.). 
A chirurgical  operation  by  which  a 
tefticle  is  removed  from  the  body. 

Catalepsy,  ( Catalepfis,  is,  f. 
■from  MU',y  to  feize,  to 

hold).  A fudden  fupprelfion  of  mo- 
jtion  and  fenfation,  the  body  remain- 
ing In  the  fame  pofture  that  it  was  in 
when  feized. 

Catamenia,  ( Catamenia , a,  f. 
xaiajxrna ; from  xx\x,  according  to, 
I and  the  month).  Menfes.  The 
monthly  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
• uterus  of  females,  between  the  ages 
l6  and  50.  Many  have -qucftion- 


ed  vvhether  the  catamenial  difchar^c 
arofe  from  a mere  rupture  of  veflels, 
or  vvhether  it  was  owino  to  a fecreto- 
ry  afhon.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  fe- 
cretory  organ  is  compofed  of  the  ar- 
terious  veflels  fituated  in  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus.  The  diflection  of  wo- 
men who  have  died  during  the  time 
of  their  menftruating,  proves  this. 
Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  wo- 
men, during  pregnancy,  menftruate; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  difcharge 
takes  place  from  the  arterial  veflels  of 
the  vagina.  During  pregnancy  and 
ladlation,  when  the  perfon  is  in  good 
health,  the  catamenia,  for  the  moll 
part,  ceafe  to  flow.  The  quantity  a 
female  menflruates  each  time  is  very 
varied  ; depending  on  climate,  and  a 
variety  of  other  circumftances.  It  is 
commonly  in  England  from  five  to 
fix  ounces  : it  rarely  exceeds  eight. 
Its  duration  is  from  three  to  four,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  five  days. 
With  refpecl  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
charge, it  differs  very  much  from  pure 
blood ; it  never  coagulates  ; but  is 
fometimes  grurnous,  and  membranes 
like  the  decidua  are  formed  in  difficult 
menftruations : in  fome  women  it  al- 
ways fmells  rank  and  peculiar;  in 
others  it  is  inodorous.  The  ufe  of 
this  monthly  fecretion  is  to  render  the 
uterus  fit  for  the  conception  and  nu- 
trition of  the  foetus;  therefore  girls 
rarely  conceive  before  the  catamenia 
appear,  and  women  rarely  after  their 
entire  ceflation  j but  very  eafily  after 
menftruation.  * 

Cataphora,  ( Cataphora,  xcnu~ 
tpopa. ; from  xaraip^,  to  make  fleepy). 
Coma  fomnolentum.  A preternatural 
propenfity  to  deep. 

Cataplasm,  ( Cataplafm  a,  at  is, 
n.  KCil(Z.'rr'\ciG-[A.a- ; from  x.cd\x<n7\xa<jw,  to 
fpread  like  a plafter).  A poultice. 

Cataplasma  aluminis.  This 
application  was  formerly  ufed  to  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  which  was 
kept  up  from  vveaknefs  of  the  veflels  5 
H 


H is  now  feldom  uft-d,  a folution  of 
alum  being  moftly  fubftituted. 

Cataplasma  cumini.  This  is 
a warm  and  ftimulating  poultice,  and 
was  formerly  much  ufed  as  an  irritat- 
ing antiftptic  application  to  gangren- 
ous ulcers,  and  the  like.  It  is  now 
feldom  ordered. 

CaTAPLASMA  sinapeos.  Muf- 
tard  poultices  are  often  applied  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet  in  fevers,  where  there 
is  a great  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.  They  are  alfo  applied 
under  other  circumftances,  where  a 
ftimulus  is  wanted. 

CataputIa,  ( Cataputia , a,  f. 
ya\ct7zv'na.  ] from  xcticcwQu-f  to  have  an 
ill  favour  ; or  from  the  Italian  caca- 
puzza,  which  has  the  fame  meaning  : 
fo  named  from  its  foetid  fmell). 
Spurge. 

Cataputia  major.  See  Rici- 
nus. 

Cataputia  minor.  The  plant 
fo  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Euphorbia  lathy  ris  ; umbella  qaadrifi- 
da , dichotoma , foliis  qppofitis  integerri- 
mis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  feeds  pofiefs 
purgative  properties  ; but  if  exhibit- 
in  an  over  dole,  prove  draftic  and  poi- 
fonous,  a quality  peculiar  to  all  the 
euphorbia. 

Cataract,  [Cataracla,  a,  f. 
'icipctxla.  y from  ya.Tcc(:ac<ju.-i  to  confound 
or  difturb  ; becaufe  the  fenfe  of  vifi- 
on  is  confounded,  if  not  deftroyed). 
See  Caligo. 

Catarrh  us,  ( Catarrhus , /,  m. 
xcAaqoocf  a defluxion  5 from 
to  flow  down).  Coryza  A catarrh. 
An  increafed  fecretion  of  mucus  from 
the  membranes  of  the  nofe,  fauces, 
and  bronchiae,  with  pyrexia,  and  at- 
tended with  fneezing,  cough,  thirft, 
lafiitude,  and  want  of  appetite.  It 
is  a genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrex- 
ia, and  order  profiwvia,  of  Cullen. 
There  are  two  fpecies  of  catarrh,  viz. 
catarrhus  a frigore , which  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  called  a cold  in  the  head ; 
and  catarrhus  a ccntagione,  the  influ- 


enza, which  fometimes  feizes  a whole 
city.  Catarrh  is  alfo  fymptomatic  of 
feveral  other  difeafes. 

Catechu,  [Catechu, x\.  Ind.  It 
is  laid,  that,  in  the  Japanefe  language, 
bate  fignifies  a tree,  and  chit,  juice). 
’Terra  japonic  a.  Japan  earth.  An 

extra#  prepared  in  India  from  the 
juice  of  the  Mimofa  catechu  fpinis Jli- 
pularibus,  foliis  bipinna  tip  multijugis , 
glandulis  partialium  fingulis , fpicis  axil- 
laribus  geminis  feu  ternis  pedunculatis , 
of  Linnaeus,  Claf~.  Polygamia.  Or- 
der. Monoecia  ; by  boiling  the  wood 
and  evaporating  the  deco#iqn  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  In  its  pureft  ftate, 
it  is  a dry,  pulverable  fubltance,  out- 
wardly of  a reddilh  colour,  internally 
of  a thining  dark  brown,  tinged  with 
a reddifh  hue  ; in  the  mouth  it  dif- 
covers  conflderable  adftringency,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a fweetifh  mucilaginous 
tafle.  It  may  be  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed for  moll  purpofes  where  an 
adftringent  is  indica^fd,  and  is  par- 
ticularly ufeful  in  alvine  fluxes  where 
aflringents  are  required.  Betides  this, 
it  is  employed  alfo  in  uterine  profluvia, 
in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifeera 
in  general ; and  it  is  an  excellent  to- 
pical adftringent,  when  fuffered  to 
diflolve  lei fu rely  in  the  mouth,  for  ' 
laxities  and  ulcerations  of  the  gums, 
aphthous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and 
ftmilar  affections.  This  extra#  is 
the  bafis  of  feveral  formuke  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  particularly  of  a tinc- 
ture and  an  extra# : but  one  of  the 
beft  forms  under  .which  it  can  be  ex- 
hibited, is  that  of  a Ample  infufion 
in  warm  water  with  a proportion  of 
cinnamon,  for  by  this  means  it  is  at 
once  freed  of  its  impurities  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  the  aro- 
matic. Fourcroy  fays  that  catechu 
is  prepared  from  the  feeds  of  a kind 
of  palm,  called  areca. 

Cathartics,  ( Cathartica , fc.  me - 
die  ament  a , ; from  j 

to  purge).  Thofe  medicines,  which 
taken  internally  increafe  the  numbu 


of  alvine  evacuations.  The  different 
articles  referred  to  this  clafs  of  medi- 
cines are  divided  into  five  orders;  r. 
Stimulating  cathartics , as  jalap , aloes , 

| and  bitter  apple,  which  are  well  cal- 
culated to  difcharge  accumulations  of 
i ftrum,  and  are  moltly  feledted  tor  in- 
ti lent  and  phlegmatic  habits,  and 
thofe  who  are  hard  to  purge.  2. 

| Refrigerating  cathartics , as  Glauber 
; falls,  Epfom  falls,  fal  polychrejl , and 
c renter  tartar.  Thefe  are  better  adapt- 
ed for  plethoric  habits,  and  thofe  with 
an  inflammatory  diathefis.  3.  Ad- 
flringent  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and  da- 
! 'nafk : rofes , which  are  moftly  given  to 
thofe  whofc  bowels  are  weak  and  ir- 
ritable, and  fubjeCt  to  diarrhoea.  4. 
Emollient  cathartics,  as  manna,  malva, 
cflor  oil,  and  olive  oil,  which  may  be 
given  in  preference  to  other  cathar- 
tics to  children  and  the  very  aged. 
5.  Narcotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  hy- 
ofeiamus,  and  digitalis.  This  order  is 
never  given  but  to  the  very  ftrong 
and  indolent,  and  to  maniacal  pati- 
ents, as  their  operation  is  very  pow- 
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Catheter,  ( Catheter,  xaQerye  ; 
From  vy&iKfA  1,  to  thru  ft  into).  Along 
jnd  hollow  tube,  that  is  introduced 
oy  furgeons  into  the  urinary  bladder, 
to  remove  the  urine  when  the  perfon 
s unable  to  pafs  it.  They  are  either 
made  of  filvef  or  of  the  elaftic  gum. 
That  for  the  male  urethra  is  much 
nger  than  that  for  the  female,  and 
o curved,  if  made  of  (liver,  as  to 
idapt  itfclf  to  the  urethra. 

Catheterismus,  ( Cathetcrifmus, 
, m.  x'x^ilr^.a-u.oc  5 from  *«0/h-?,  a ca- 
heter).  The  term  given  by  P.  Atgi- 
u*ta  to  the  operation  of  introducing 
he  catheter. 

Catmint.  See  Nepeta. 

Cauda,  [Cauda,  a,  f.  from  cado, 
o fall ; becaufe  it  hangs  or  falls  down 
>ehind).  A tail. 

Cauda  equina.  The  fpinal  mar- 
ow,  at  its  termination  about  the  fe- 
•ond  lumbar  vertebra,  gives  off  a large 
• umber  of  nerves,  which,  when  un- 


ravelled, refemble  the  horfe’s  tail > 
hence  the  name. 

Cauda  equina.  See  Eq'uifetum . 

Cau  l.  The  Englifh  name  for  the 
omentum.  See  Omentum. 

Cauliflower,  A fpecies  of 
braffica,  whofe  flower  is  cut  before 
the  fortification  expands.  The  ob- 
fervations. which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning cabbages  are  applicable  here. 
Cauliflower  is,  however,  a far  more 
delicious  vegetable. 

Caustic  a lKvA l r. 

Caustic  barley.  See  Ceva - 
dill  a.  * 

Caustics,  [Caujlica,  fc.  medica - 
menta,  xxvrttcx  ; from  xoau,  to  burn  ; 
becaufe  they  always  produce  a burn- 
ing fenfation).  See  Efcharotics. 

Caustic umantimoniale.  See 
Antimohium  muriatum. 

Causticum  commune  fortius. 
See  Calx  cum  kali  pur 0. 

Causticum  lunare.  See  Ar- 
gentum nitratum. 

Cautery,  ( Cauterium , i,  n. 
rvtciov;  from.  to  burn).  Caute- 
ries were  divided  by  the  ancients  into 
aftual  and  potential ; but  the  term  is 
now  given  only  to  the  red  hot  iron, 
or  actual  cautery. 

Cava.  See  Vena  cava  afeendens 
and  defeendehs. 

Cayenne  pepper.  See  Piper 
indie um.  * , , 

Cedar.  See  Cedrinum  lignum. 

Cedrinum  lignum.  Cedar  of 
Lebanus.  An  odoriferous  wood, 
more  fragrant  than  that  of  the  fir, 
but  pofTefiing  fimilar  virtues. 

Celandine.  See  Chelidonium 
majus. 

Celery.  See  Apium. 

Cellular  membrane.  Mem- 
brana  cellulofa.  Tela  cellulofa.  The 
cellular  ft  ru  Chi  re-,  compofed  of  lami- 
nae and  fibres  varioufiy  joined  toge- 
ther, w'hich  is  the  connecting  medium 
of  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  communication  of  the 
cells  of  this  membrane  that  the  butch- 
H 2 
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ers  blow  up  their  veal.  The  cellular 
membrane  is  by  feme  anatomifts  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  the  reticular  and  adi- 

O § , 

pofe  membrane.  The  former  is  evi- 
dently difperfed  throughout  the  whole 
bo^y,  except  the  fubflance  of  the 
brain.  It  makes  a bed  for  the  other 
folids  of  the  body,  covers  them  all, 
and  unites  them  one  to  another.  The 
adipofe  membrane  conlifts  of  the  re- 
ticular fubftance  and  a particular  ap- 
paratus for  the  fecretion  of  oil,  and 
is  moftly  found  immediately  under 
the  (kin  of  many  parts,  and  about 
the  kidneys. 

Centaurea  be  hen.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  officinal  behen 
album.  See  Behen  alburn. 

Centaurea  benedicta.  The 
fvllematic  name  of  the  bleffed  thidle. 
See  Carduus  lenedifius. 

Centaurea  calcitrapa.  The 
fyllematic  name  of  the  calcitrapa. 
See  Calcitrapa » 

Centaurea  cyanus.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  flares  cyani.  See  Cyanus. 

Centaurium,  ( Centaurium , i.  n . 
Xcfla vnr,v  j from  /tei lavfost  a centaur  i 
fo  called  bccaufe  it  was  feigned  that 
Chiron  cured  Hercules's  foot,  which 
he  had  wounded  with  a poilonous  ar- 
row, with  it).  The  herb  centaury. 

CentaurIum  minus,  ( Cent au - 
rium , if  n.  from  xwTccvpoc,  a centaur ). 
v Centaury.  Gentiana  centaurium  of 
L in nte us  and  Hudfon.  Gentiana  co- 
rollis  quinquifldis  infun  dibulif or  mibus , 
caule  dichotomOf  piflUli flmplici . Clals. 
Pentandria.  Order.  Monogynia,  and 
Chironia  centaurium  of  Withering  and 
Curtis.  This  plant  is  jullly  elteemed 
to  be  the  mod  efficacious  bitter  of  all 
the  medicinal  plants  indigenous  to 
this  country.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Cullen  as  a fubftituhe  for 
gentian,  and  by  feveral  is. thought  to 
be  a more  ufeful  medicine.  The  tops 
of  the  centaury  plant  are  diredted  for 
life  by  the  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  are  moll  commonly 
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given  in  infufion  ; but  they  may  alfb 
be  taken  in  powder,  or  prepared  into 
an  extradl. 

Centaury.  See  Centaurium  mi- 
nus. 

Centrum  ovale.  When  the 
two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain  are  re- 
moved on  a line  with  the  level  of  the 
carpus  callofum , the  internal  medullary 
part  prefects  a fomewhat  oval  centre? 
hence  it  is  called  centrum  ovale . Vi- 
eufTenius  fuppofed  all  the  medullary 
fibres  met  at  this  place. 

Centrum  tendinosum.  The 
tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm  is 
fo  called.  See  Diaphragm . 

Centum  modi  a,  ( Centumnodia , <f , 
f.  from  centum , a hundred,  and  nodus  t 
a knot ; fo  called  from  its  many  knots 
or  joints).  Common  knot-grafs. 
This  plant,  Polygonum  aviculare ; flo- 
ribus  obi  an  dr  is  trigyhis  axillaribus , fo- 
liis  lanceolatis,  caule  procumbente  her- 
baceOf  of  Linnaeus,  is  never  ufed  in 
this  country ; it  is  faid  to  be  ufeful 
in  Hopping  haemorrhages,  diarrhoeas, 
&re.  but  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
what  is  faid  of  it. 

Cepa,  ( Cepa , a,  f.  from  xtjtto;,  a 
woolcard ; from  the  likenefs  of  its 
roots).  The  onion.  This  bulbous* 
foot  belongs  to  the  Allium  cepa  ; fca 4 
po  niulo  inferne  ventricofo  longiore,  fo- 
liis  tcretibus , of  Linnaeus.  Onions 
are  acrid  and  ftimulating,  and  pof 
fefs  very  little  nutriment.  With  bi* 
lious  conftitutions  they  generally  pro- 
duce flatulency,  third,  head-ach,  anc 
febr.le  fymptoms;  but  where  thetem 
perament  is  phlegmatic  they  are  o 
infinite  fervice,  by  flimulating  thi 
habit  and  promoting  the  natural  fe 
crctions,  particularly  expedtoratioi 
and  urine.  They  are  recommendei 
in  fcorbutic  cafes,,  as  poffefiing  anti 
Icorbulic  properties.  Externally,  onil 
ons  are  employed  in  fuppurating  pou' 
tices,  and  fuppreffion  of  urine  i 
children  is  laid  to  be  relieved  by  a] 
plying  them,  roailed,  to  the  pubes. 

Cephalalgia,  ( Cephalalgia,  *4 
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f.  xi$a}a.'kyuti  from  the  head, 

and  xXyoc,  pain).  Pain  in  the  head. 

Cephalics,(  Cephalic  a,  fc . me  die  a- 
menta , xs^xXixa  ; from  xztpxKy,  the 
head).  Remedies  that  relieve  disor- 
ders of  the  head. 

Cephalitis,  ( Cephalitis , idis,  f. 
Ifrom  xef.xXr,  the  head).  Inflamma- 
Jtion  of  the  head.  See  Phrenitis. 

Cephalic  vein.  Vena  cephalic  a- 
(So  called,  becaufe  the  heed  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  relieved  by  opening  it). 
The  anterior  vein  of  the  arm  that  re- 
ceives the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 

Cephalo-pharyngeus.  See 
Conjlriflor  pharyngis  fuperior. 

Cera,  (Cerat  f.  wax).  Wax. 
Bees  wax.  A folid  concrete  fubftanee, 
coile&ed  from  vegetables  by  bees ; and 
extracted  from  their  combs  after  the 
honey  is  got  out,  by  heating  and  pref- 
iing  them.  With  rectified  fpirit  it 
lorms,  by  the  afiiflance  of  heat,  a 
gelatinous  liquid.  It  is  perfectly  in- 
iohible  in  watery  .liquors.  . When 
'melted,  it  aflumes  the  appearance  of 
oil,  and  in  this  (late  is  eafily  combined 
with  oils  and  liquid  fats.  It  is  very 
< inflammable,  and  burns  totally  away. 
In  the  (late  in  which  it  is  obtained 
from  the  combs,  it  is  called  yellow 
wax,  ceraflava , and  this,  when  new, 
is  of  a li  vely  yellow  colour,  fomewhat 
tough,  yet  eafy  to  break  : by  age  it 
lofes  its  fine  colour,  and  becomes 
harder  and  more  brittle.  Yellow  wax, 
after  being  reduced  into  thin  cakes, 
and  bleached  by  a long  expofure  to 
the  fun  and  open  air,  is  again  melted, 
and  formed  into  round  cakes,  called 
virgin’s  wax,  or  white  wax,  cera  al- 
ba. The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  wax, 
is  in  platters,  unguents,  and  other 
like  external  applications,  partly  for 
giving  the  requifite  confidence  to 
other  ingredients,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  emollient  quality. 

Cerasa  NIGR4,  ( Cerefa , a,  f.  xz- 
paerot;,  the  cherry  tree  : from  m gxrcljr, 
a town  in  Pontus,  whence  Lucullus 
firft  brought  them  to  Rome  ; or  from 
xv;,  the  heart ; from  its  refemblance 
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tp  it  in  thape  and  colour).  The  black 
cherry.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Pru- 
tins  avium  ; umbellis  fejfdibus,  foliis  ova- 
to-lanceolatis , Juki  us  pnbejeentibus,  con- 
duplipatis , ot  Linnaeus.  The  flavour 
of  thefe  is  elteemed  by  many,  and  if 
not  taken  in  too  large  quantities  they 
are  extremely  falutary.  A gum  ex- 
udes from  the  tree,  whofe  properties 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  gum  arabic. 

C eras  a rubra  The  red  cherry. 
The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Prunus  cerafus  ; 
umbellis  Jubpedunculatis , foliis  ovato- 
lanceolaiis  glabris  conduplicatis,  of  Lin-  • 
nasus.  1 his  fpecies  poflefles  a plea- 
farit,  acidulated,  fweet  flavour,  and 
is  extremely  proper  in  fevers,  feu rvy, 
and  bilious  obftruffions.  Red  cher- 
ries are  moffly  eaten  as  a luxury,  and 
are  very  wholefome,  except  to  thofe 
whofe  bowels  are  remarkably  irritable. 

Cerate,  ( Ceratum , /,  n. ) . A com- 
pofition  fomething  harder  than  oint- 
ment, and  fofter  than  plafter. 

Cerato-g  lossus.  See  Hyo- 
gloffus. 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  fweet-ped.  See  Siliqua 
dulcis. 

Ceratum  album.  See  Ceratum 
fpermatis  celi. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.  This 
is  a much  milder  preparation  than  the 
unguentum  cantharidis,  and  is  appli- 
ed to  keep  up  a difeharge  from  blif- 
ters,  where  the  fkin  is  very  irritable, 
and  a milder  ftimulus  wanted. 

Ceratum  citrinum.  See  Ce- 
ratum refina  jlavce. 

Ceratum  epuloticum.  See 
Ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris. 

Ceratum  lapidis  calamina- 
ris. The  old  name  of  this  was 
Turner’s  cerate,  and  ceratum  epuloti- 
cum. It  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
cicatrifation  of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  lithargyri  ace- 
tati.  This  is  recommended  as  a 
proper  application  to  fuperfioial  ul- 
cers, which  are  inflamed. 

N H3 
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CeRATUM  RESlNiE  FLAV.E.  Ce- 
ratum citrinum.  This  is  merely  a 
milder  application  than  the  unguentum 
refine  Jlav e. 

Ceratum  saponis.  Soap  cerate 
is  often  applied  round  a fractured 
bone,  it  pofTcffing  a convenient  de- 
gree of  adhelivenefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  ufual  properties  cf  a fatur- 
nine  remedy. 

Ceratum  spermatis  ceti. — 
This  preparation  was  formerly  called 
ceratum  album.  It  is  an  extremely 
mild  and  un&u'ous  application,  and 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  all 
ulcers,  where  no  Simulating  fubftance 
can  be  applied. 

Cerebellum,  ( Cerebellum , i , n . 
dim.  of  cerebrum').  The  little  brain 
or  cerebellum.  A round  vifcus,  of 
the  fame  ufe  as  the  brain  ; compofed, 
like  the  brain,  of  a cortical  and  me- 
dullary fubltance,  divided  by  a Up- 
turn into  a right  and  left  lobe,  and 
fituated  under  the  tentorium,  in  the 
inferior  occipital  fofTce.  In  the  cere- 
' bcllum  are  to  be  obferved  the  crura 
cerebellt , the  fourth  ventricle,  the  val- 
•vula  magra  cerebri,  and  the  protube- 
rant e vermiformes . 

Cerebrum , [Cerebrum,  i , n.  quafi 
car ab rum ; from  *ap»,  the  head).  The 
brain.  A large  round  vifcus,  divided 
fuperiorly  into  a right  and  left  hemi - 
fphere , and  inferiorly  into  fix  lobes , 
two  anterior,  two  middle,  and  two 
pofferior;  fituated  within  the  crani- 
um, and  furrounded  by  the  dura  and 
pia  mater,  and  tunica  arachnoide;. 
It  is  compofed  of  a cortical fubjlance , 
which  is  external;  and  a medullary , 
which  is  internal.  It  has  three  cavities 
called  ventricles  ; two  anterior  or  la- 
teral,  which  are  divided  from  each  . 
other  by  the  feptum  licidum , and  in 
which  is  the  choroid  plexus , formed 
of  blood-vefleis ; the  third  ventricle 
is  a fpace  between  the  thalami  ner- 
vorum opticorum.  The  principal 
prominences  of  the  brain  are,  the 
corpus  callofum,  a medullary  eminence. 
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confpicuous  upon  laying  afide  the  Iie- 
mifpheres  of  the  brain  ; the  corpora 
Jlriata , two  ilriated  protuberances, 
one  in  the  anterior  part  of  each  late- 
ral ventricle;  the  thalami  nervorum 
opticorum , two  whitifh  eminences  be- 
hind the  former,  which  terminate  in 
the  optic  nerves ; the  corpora  quadri - 
gemma , four  medullary  projections 
called  by  the  ancients  nates  and  tefes  ; 
a little  cerebrinc  tubercle  lying  upon, 
the  nates,  called  the  pineal  gland ; and 
laftly,  the  crura  cerebri , two  medul- 
lary columns  which  proceed  from  the 
baiis  of  the  brain  to  tire  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebrine  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral 
arteries.  The  veins  of  the  head  are 
called  fnujfes , which  return  their 
blood  into  the  internal  jugulars.  1 he 
ufe  of  the  brain  is  to  give  off  nine 
pairs  of  nerves,  through  vvhofe  means 
the  various  fenfes  are  performed,  and 
mufcular  motion  excited. 

Cercosis,  ( Cercofs , is,  f.  xtpyu- 
rt: ; from  a tail).  A polypus 

of  the  uterus.  It  is  fometinies  ap- 
plied to  an  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

Cere  a li  a,  ( Cere  alia,  turn,  n.  p!. 
Solemn  fealts  to  the  goddefs  Ceres),  i 
All  forts  of  corn,  of  which  bread  or 
any  nutritious  fubftance  is  made,  come 
under  the  head  of  ccrealia , which  term 
is  applied  by  bromatologilKasag.  nus. 

Cere  folium,  ( Ce  refolium,  /,  n. 
a corruption  of  chcerophyllum).  Chce- 
rophyllum.  Chicrcfolium.  Chervil. 
This  plant,  Scandix  cercfolium  ; femi- 
tiibi/s  nitidis , ovato  juhulatis ; umbcllis 
J'efdibusy  latcraitbus,  of  Linaxus,  is. 
a falubrious  culinary  herb,  fufficient- 
ly  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ilo- 
rrmch,  (lightly  aromatic,  gently  ape- 
rient, and  diuretic. 

Cerei  medicate  Bougies.  See 
Bougies. 

Cerumen  aurIum,  ( Cerumen , 
inis,  n.  diin.  of  cera , wax).  The 
waxy  fecretion  of  the  ears,  fituated 
in  *he  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

Cerussa,  ( Cerujfa , a,  f. 
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cx  ; from  xi^oc,  wax,  or  from  razaz, 
Arab.)-  Cerufle.  White  lead.  This 
preparation  is  the  acetous  oxyd  of 
lead  in  the  new. chemical  nomencla- 
ture, oxyd  am  plumbi  album  a&lqtum  : 
it  is  idmetimes  employed  medicinally, 
in  form  of  powder  and  ointment,  to 
children  whofe  Ikin  is  fretted.  It 
fhould,  however,  be  uftd  cautioufly, 
as  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
complaints  of  the  bowels  of  children 
originate  from  its  abforption. 

C e R U s s a acetata.  Saccharum 
fntvrni.  Sugar  of  lead.  This  is  an 
acetite  of  lead,  and  therefore  called 
acetis  plumbi  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature. It  pofTefTts  adftringent 
and  fedative  powers,  and  is  given  in- 
ternally, in  very  fmall  dofes,  in  hae- 
morrhagic complaints.  Great  atten- 
tion fliould  be  paid  to  keeping  the 
bowels  open  during  its  exhibition,  for 
it  otherwife  produce,  the  colica  picto- 
num.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  a 
powerful  refolvent  in  inflammatory  af- 
fections. 

Cervical,  ( Cervicalis ; from  cer- 
vix, the  neck).  Belonging  to  the 
neck  ; as  cervical  nerves,  cervical  muf- 
cles,  Sec. 

Cervical  arteries.  Arteria 
ccrvicdles.  Branches  of  the  fubclavi- 

ans. 

Cervix,  { Cervix,  7cis , f . ) . The 

hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

Ceter  ach,  [Ceteracb.  Blanchard 
fays  this  word  is  corrupted  from  Ptb- 
ryga,  v .-tvi,  q.  v.  as  peteryga,  cete- 
r\'ga,  and ceterach ) . Scolopendria vera. 
Dorodilla?  Spleenwort.  Miltwafle. 
Th  is  (mall  bufhy  plant,  A f pie  ilium  ccte- 
rach\frondibus  pinndtifidis , lobis  alter  nis 
c onfluen lib urobtufu , of  Linnaeus,  grows 
upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It  has  an 
herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  rough i Hi 
Laile,  and  is  recommended  as  a pecto- 
ral. In  Spain  it  is  given,  with  great 
fuccefs,  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
difeafes. 

Ceva  dill  a ,{XZevadilla,a,  f.  dim. 
•i  ccveda,  barley.  Spanifh).  Ceva - 


dil la  bifpanorum.  Seva  dill  a.  Saba - 

dilla.  Hordeum  caujlicum.  Indian 
cauflic  barley.  The  plant  whofe 
feeds  are  thus  denominated  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  vcratrum  : they  are  powerful- 
ly cauflic,  and  are  adminiftered  with 
very  great  fuccefs  as  a vermifuge. 

Ceyenne  pepper.  Sec  Piper 
. indie  uni. 

Chyerefolium.  See  Cerefolium . 

C h AE  r o P h y l L u m , ( Charophyllum , 
i,  n.  ; from  to  re- 

joice, and  (ptAAov,  a leaf ; fo  called 
from  the  abundance  of  its  leaves). 

Charophyllum  sylvestre. 
See  Cicutaria. 

Ch  AC  AR1LLA  CORTEX.  See  Caf- 
carilla. 

Chalazion,  ( Chalazion , i,  n . 

; from  a hail-ftone). 

Cbalaza.  Grando.  An  indolent, 

moveable  tubercle  on  the  margin  of 
the  eyelid,  like  a hail-ftone. 

Chalk.  Creta.  Carbonas  calcis. 
Pure  chalk  is  a neutral  fait,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  cretaceous  acid 
with  lime.  It  is  much  ufed  as  an 
abforbent  and  antacid,  to  flop  diar- 
rhoeas accompanied  with  acidity  of 
the  primse  vise. 

Chalk.  See  Creta. 

. Chalybeate,  ( Cbalybeata. , fc. 
medic  amenta  ; from  ebalybs,  fteel).  Of 
or  belonging  to  iron.  A term  given 
to  any  medicine  into  which  iron  en- 
ters ; as  chalybeate  mixture,  pills, 
waters,  & c. 

Chalybeate  water.  Aqua  cha - 
lybeata.  Any  mineral  water  which 
abounds  with  iron  ; thefe  are  the  wa- 
ters of  Tunbridge,  Spa,  Pyrmont, 
Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  and  Hart- 
fel. 

Chalybis  rubIgo  fr^ep  a ra- 
ta. See  Ruligo  ferri, 

Chalybs,  [ Chalybs,  ybis,  m.  from 
Cbalybesj  a people  in  Pontus,  who 
dug  iron  out  of  the  earth).  Steel, 
The  belt,  hardeft,  fineft,  and  the 
clofeft  grained  forged  iron. 
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Ch amjedr  ys,  ( Chamadrys , dryos, 

f.  yotfjuuSfvq ; from  yufisc.,  the  ground, 

and  the  oak  : fo  called  from  its 
leaves  refemblitig  thofe  of  the  oak). 
Germander.  This  plant,  Teucrium 
chamadrys  ; folds  cuneformi-'ovatis , -u- 
cfis,  crenads,  petiolatis  ; fioribus  terms  ; 
caul'll) us  procumbentibus , fubpilqfis , of 
Linnaeus,  has  g moderately  bitter  and 
fomewhat  aromatic  tade.  It  was  in 
high  repute  among (1  the  ancients  in 
intermittent  fevers,  rheumatifm,  and 
gout ; and  where  an  aromatic  bitter 
is  wanting,  germander  may  be  ad- 
minidered  with  fuccefs. 

Chameleon,  album.  Carlin  a. 
Cardopatium.  Carline  thi file.  Car- 
lina  acaulis  ; caule  unifioro , fore  brevi- 
cre , of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  bitter,  and  faid  to  poflefs  di- 
aphoretic and  anthelmintic  virtues. 
It  is  alfo  extolled  by  foreign  phyfici- 
ans  in  the  cure  of  acute,  malignant, 
and  chronic  diforders. 

Cham  je m elum,  ( Chamamelum , /, 
n.  ya/nui/^’^ov ; from  1,  the 

ground,  and  pr^ov,  an  apple  ; be- 
caufe  it  grows  upon  the  ground,  and 
has  the  fmell  of  an  apple).  Chama - 
melum  nobile.  Chamomilla  romatia. 
Common  camomile.  j4nthemis  nobi- 
lis  ; folds  pinnato-conpofitis  linearibus 
acutis  fubvillofis , of  Linnaeus.  Clafs. 
Syngenefia.  Order.  Poly  garni  a fiper- 
fiua.  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  indigenous  plant  have  a Itrong, 
though  not  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a 
very  bitter,  naufeous  tade:'  but  the 
latter  are  the  bitterer,  and  confidera- 
bly  more  aromatic.  They  poflefs 
tonic  and  domachic  qualities,  and  are 
much  employed  to  reftore  tone  to  the 
ftomach  and  intedines,  and  as  a plea- 
fant  and  cheap  bitter.  A Ample  in- 
fufion  is  frequently  taken  to  excite 
vomiting,  or  for  promoting  the  ope- 
ration of  emetics.  Externally  they 
are  ufed  in  th z decoBum  pro  fomento , 
and  are  an  ingredient  in  the  decodum 
pro  enemate. 

ChaM^MELUM  FLORE  FLENO. 
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Double  chamomile.  A variety  of 
the  officinal  chamamelum,  produced 
by  culture. 

Cham a:.m elum  nobile.  See 
Chamamelum, 

Chama-melum  vulgar e.  Cha- 
momilla nojlras.  The  plant  directed 
under  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoei- 
as, is  the  Matricaria  chamomilla  ; re- 
ceptaculis  conicis ; radiis  patentibus ; 
fquamis  calycinis , mar  fine  aqualibus , of 
Linnaeus.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  chamaemelum,  but  in  a 
much  inferior  degree. 

Cham/emorUs,  ( Chamamorus , /, 
from  xa.[/.y.  1,  on  the  ground,  and  ^0- 
the  mulberry  tree).  Cloud-ber- 
ries. The  ripe  fruit  of  this  plant. 
Rub  us  chamamorus  ; folds  fimplicibus 
lobatis , caule  inter fli  uniforo,  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  prepared  in  Sweden,  &c. 
into  a jam  ; and  is  recommended  to 
allay  third,  &c.  in  fevers,  phthifical 
difeafes,  hoemoptyfis,  &c. 

Chameepitys,  ( ChamapitySf  pity- 
os,  f.  x<zL<.ui7rSjv(; from  the 

ground,  and  irirve,  the  pine  tree). 
Thi^  low  hairy  plant,  Teucrium  cl  .ya- 
rn a pity  s ; folds  trifidis , linearibus,  intc- 
gerrtmis  ; fioribus  fejfilibus , lateralibus , 
folitariis  ; caule  diffufo , of  Linnaeus, 
has  a moderately  bitter'  tade,  and  a 
refinous,  not  difagreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what like  that  of  the  pine.  The 
tops  or  leaves  are  recommended  as 
aperients  and  corroborants  of  the 
nervous  fydem,  and  faid  to  be  parti- 
cularly ferviceable  in  female  obllruc- 
tions  and  paralytic  diforders. 

Chambers  of  the  eye.  The 
fpace  between  tliicapfule  of  the  cryf- 
talline  lens  and  the  cornea  is  divided 
by  the  iris  into  two  ; the  fpace  be- 
fore the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior 
chamber  ; and  that  behind  it,  the  pof- 
terior.  They  are  filled  with  an  aque- 
ous fluid. 

Chamomilla  nostras.  See 

Chamamelum  vulgar e. 

Chamomilla  romana.  See 

Chaitiamelum . 
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Chancre,  [Carder.  French).  A 
primary  venereal  ulcer  on  the  parts  of 
generation. 

Charcoal.  Carbonicum . See 
Carbon. 

Chaste  tree.  See  Agnus  c aft  us. 

Cheese  rennet.  See  Galium 

hit  rum. 

Cheiranthus,  ( Cheiranthus , i, 
m.  v . from  yui,  a hand,  and 

a r'  -,  a flower  : fo  named  from  the 
likened  of  its  blofloms  to  the  finders 
of  the  hand).  The  wall-flower. 

Chetranthus  cheiri.  The 
fy Hematic  name  of  the  wallflower. 
See  Chari. 

Ch e f R i,  ( Cheiri , n.  Ind.  Arab). 
The  fi  owers  of  this  plant,  Cheiran- 
tbus cheiri ; foliis  lanceolatis , acutis , 

| glalris ; ram  is  angulatis  ; caule  frutico- 
fo,  of  Linnaeus,  are  recommended  as 
pofleifing  nervine  and  deobflruent  vir- 
tues. Thev  have  a moderately  flrong, 
pleafant  fmell,  and  a naufeous,  bit- 
ter, fomewhat  pungent  tafte. 

Chel;E  cancrorum.  See  Cati- 
i cer. 

Cheltdonium  majus,  ( Cheli - 
Joniunj , i,  n.  yeKe^wnor]  from  xe^u>f 
the  lwallow.  It  is  fo  named  from  an 
opinion,  that  it  was  pointed  out  as 
ufehfl  for  the  eyres  by  [wallows,  who 
are  faid  to  open  the  eyes  of  their 
young  by  it;  or  becaufe  it  blofloms 
about  the  time  when  fwallows  ap- 
pear).  XtAAwo*  fx.sya.  Celandine. 
'I  lie  herb  and  root  of  this  plant,  Che- 
Udanium  majus  ; pe  dun  cults  umbellatis, 
of  I .mnaeus,  have  a faint,  unpleafant 
^mell,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  durable 
tafle,  which  is  flronger  in  the  roots 
than  the  leaves.  They  are  recom- 
mended in  icterus,  cachexias,  chloro- 
us dropfies,  &c.  It  fhould  be  ad- 
wioiftered  with  caution,  as  it  is  liable 
to  irritate  the  ftomach  and  .bowels. 

ChelidonIum  minus.  Pile- 
wort.  The  leaves  and  root  of  this 
plant.  Ranunculus  jicaria  ; foliis  cor - 
datis  angulatis  pciiolatis , caule  unifforc, 
of  Linnaeus,  are  ufed  medicinally. 


The  former  as  antifcorbutics,  and  the 
latter  as  fpeciflcs,  againft  the  piles, 
applied  in  form  of  poultices, 

Cheltenham  water.  mi- 
neral faline  water  ; the  greater  part 
of  whofe  falis  are  of  a purgative  kind. 
It  is  alfo  one  of  the  it  rouged  chaly- 
beates.  The  iron  is  fufpended  entire- 
ly by  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gaz 
the  water  contains  about  an  eighth 
of  its  bulk  ; but  from  the  abundance 
of  earthy  carbonats  and  oxvd  of  iron, 
not.  much  or  it  is  uncombined.  Chel- 
tenham water  is  ufed  with  con  filtera- 
ble benefit  in  a number  of  difeafes, 
cfpecially  of  the  chronic  kind,  and 
many  of  them  highly  difficult  of  cure; 
in  glandular  obflructions,  and  efpe- 
ci ally  thofe  that  affect  the  liver  and 
the  other  organs  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
in  Icorbutic  eruptions  of  the  fkin. 

Chemistry,  ( C hernia,  a,  f.  yi- 
Uia,  and  fometimes  ygp.x  ; chamiah, 
from  chamah , to  burn,  Arab,  this 
fcience  being;  the  examination  of  alt 
fubflances  by  fire).  The  learned  are 
not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  molt  proper 
definition  of  chemiftry.  Boerbaave 
feems  to  have  ranked  it  among  the 
arts.  According  to  Macquer,  it  is 
a fcience , whofe  obi  eel  is  to  dif cover  the 
nature  an  1 Properties  of  all  bodies  by 
their  analyfis  and  combinations . Dr. 

Black  fays,  it  is  a fcience  which  teaches , 
by  experiments , the  effects  of  heat  and 
mixture  on  bodies  ; and  Fourcroy  de- 
fines it  a fcience  which  teaches  the  mu- 
tual actions  of  all  natural  bodies  on  each 
other.  Chemiftry , fays  Jacquin,  is 

that  branch  of  natural  philofophy  wjnch 
unfolds  the  nature  of  all  material  bodies, 
determines  the  number  and  properties  of 
their  component  parts , and  teaches  us 
how  thofe  parts  are  united , and  by  what 
means  they  may  be  feparaied  and  recom- 
bined. Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  that 
fcience  which  invc (ligates  and  explains 
the  laws  of  that  attraction  which  tales 
place  between  the  minute  component  par- 
ticles of  natural  bodies.  The  objeTs 
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to  which  the  attention  of  chemifls  is 
thrc-aed  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
fubflances  that  compofe  the  globe. 

Chf.mosis  {C  hem  of r,  is,  f. 
cric ; from  to  gape  ; becaufe  it 

gives  the  appearance  of  a gap  or  aper- 
ture). Inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  cellular  Aruchire  of  the  eye  is  dif- 
tended  with  a florid  fluid,  and  ele- 
vated above  the  margin  of  the  trans- 
parent cornea. 

Cm eno podium,  ( Chenopodium,  i, 
n.  xwoTrchot ; from  , a goofe,  and 
•xu:,  a foot  : fo  called  from  its  fup- 
pofed  refemblance  to  a goofe's  foot). 
The  herb  chenopody,  goofe’s  foot, 
or  pcs  anferinus. 

ChENOPODIUM  AMIiROSIOIDES. 

The  lyftematic  name  of  the  Mexican 
tea  plant.  See  Botrys  tnexicatui. 

Chenopodium  anthelminti- 
CUM.  The  feeds  of  this  plant,  Che- 
nopodium anthelminticum  ; folds  ovalo- 
oblongis  dentatis , racemis  aphyllis , of 
Linnaeus,  although  in  high  efleem  in. 
America  for  the  cure  of  worms,  are 
never  exhibited  in  this  country.  The 
feeds  are  powdered,  and  made  into  an 
electuary  with  any  proper  fubltance. 

Chenopodium  bonus  henrI- 
cus.  The  fyllerpatic  name  of  the 
Englifh  mercury.  See  Bonus  hen- 
ricus. 

Chenopodium  botrys.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  Jerufalem  oak. 
See  Botrys  vulgaris . 

Chenopodium  vulvaria.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  Ainking  o- 
xache.  See  /{triplex  olida. 

Cherry.  See  Cerafa  nigra  and 
rubra.  ' 

Cherry-bay.  See  Laurv-ccrafus. 

Cherry-laurel.  ' See  Lauro- 
ccrafus. 

Cherry,  winter.  See  Alke- 
iengi.. 

Chervil.  See  Cerefolium. 

Chesnut,  horse.  See  Hippo- 
cqfanum . 
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Chian  pepper.  See  Piper  indi- 

fum . 

Chian  turpentine.  See  Cl no- 
turpentine. 

Chiiiou  gum.  A fpurious  kind 

of  elemi. 

Chicken-pox.  See  Varicella. 

Chick  weed.  Sec  Alpine  media. 

C h I l b l A l n . Pernio.  Erythema 
of  Cullen.  An  inflammation  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  from  the 
application  of  cold,  attended  with  a 
violent  itching,  and  foon  forming  a 
gangrenous  ulcer. 

China,  {China,  a,  f.  fo  named 
from  the  country  of  China,  from 
whence  it  was  brought ) . China  root 
is  obtained  from  the  Similar  china  j 
caule  aculeate,  ( cretiufculo  ; folds  ir.er - 
mis,  ovato  cordatis , quinque  nerviis,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly  in  efleem, 
as  farfl.parilla  now  is,  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe. 

China  china:.  A name  givdn 
to  the  Peruvian  bark,  a native  of  fome 
parts  in  China. 

ChINCHINA  ANGUSTiFOLIA.— 
This  bark  is  obtained  from  the  Cin- 
chona • angujTfolia  ; folds  lanceolatis , 
pubefeentibus , fori  bus  paniculatis,  of 
Swartz.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  common  Peruvian  bark, 
deferibed  under  the  head  Cinchona . 
If  any  thing,  is  is  laid  to  be  more 
adflringent,  and  to  have  an  aromatic 
mixture. 

Chinchina  carib.ea.  Chinchi- 
na  jamaicenfs . The  bark  ordered  by 
this  title  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
is  flripped  from  the  Cinchona  caribaa^ 
pcdunculis  unifloris , of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  adminiflered  with  great  fuccefs  in 
Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Wright,  in  remit- 
tent fevers. 

Chinchina  de  Santa  fe. — 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  bark  fent 
from  Santa  fe  : but  neither  their  par- 
ticular natures,  nor  the  trees  which 
afford  them,  are  yet  accurately  deter- 
mined. 
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CniNCHiN a jaimaicensis.  See 
Chinchilla  carabaa 

ChinChIna  rubra.  See  Cin- 
ch rut  cortex  peruvianus  ruber . 

Chichin  A bT.  Lucwe.  St. 
Lucia  bark  is  collcded  fiom  the  An- 
chona  jl&ribunda  ; Jloribus  paniculatis 
Us  turbinatis  lavibus , fo- 
urs elibticis  acuminatis  glabris , of 
S w a n z ; it  has  an  adftringent,  bitter 
tafte,  fomewhat  like  gentian.  It  is 
n commended  in  intermittents,  putrid 
dvicntery,  and  dyfpepfia  ; it  fhould 
always  be  joined  to  fonie  aromatic. 

Chinese  smilax.  See  China. 

Cmo  'turpentine.  1 erebinthi- 
tta  de  Chio . Cyprus  turpentine.  Chi- 
an turpentine.  i his  fubflance  is 
ckiflcd  among  the  refms.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  wounding  the  bark  of  the 
tiunk  o.  the  Piflachta  terebinthus  of 
Linnaeus.  The  be  ft  Chio  turpentine 
is  about  the  confidence  of  honey, 
very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almott 
trail  [parent  ; of  a white  colour,  in- 
ch mg  to  yellow,  and  a fragrant 
fnull,  moderately  warm  to  the  tafie, 
but  tree  from  acrimony  and  bitter- 
nefs.  Its  medicinal  qu  hties  arc  limi- 
l.tr  tothefe  of  tile  turpentines.  See 
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1 ur pent  mcs. 

Chi r agra,  ( Chiragra , a,  f.  yn- 
f y -,.u  ; from  y , the  iiand,  and  xy;a9 
a feizure).  1 lie  gout  in  the  joints 
of  the  hand  See  Arthritis. 

Chirurgia,  ( Chirurgia,  a,  f. 
yn r-tor/.  ; from  vr*,*  the  hand,  and 
i a work;  becaufe  fnrgical  ope- 
rations are  performed  by  the  hand). 
Surgery. 

Chlorosis,  ( Chlorofs , u , f.  y\ c- 
fven.;  from  x?vf'J>  green,  pale;  from 
the  yellow  greenilh  look  t’nofe  have 
who  are  afTc&ed  with  it).  The  gieen 
iicknefs.  A genus  of  diftafe  in  the 
tlafs  cachexia,  and  order  im petigines  of 
Cullen.  [t  is  a difeafe  which  affects 
young  females  who  labour  under  a 
fupprefiion  of  the  menfes.  It  is  cha- 
racterized by  depraved  appetite,  bad 
digdtion,  livid  palencfs,  great  debi- 


lity, palpitation,  and  a fupprefiion 
of  the  menfes. 

Choke  damp.  The  name  given 
by  miners  to  a noxious  air,  occalion- 
ally  found  in  the  bottom  of  mines  and 
pits.  It  is  probably  carbonic  acid. 
See  Carbonic  acid. 

Choledochus  ductus,  ( Chole- 
doch US,  yohvG'jyo  ; from  yj> a-.,  bile, 
and  a -yyuai,  to  receive,  receiving  or 
retaining  the  gall).  Du  Si  us  communis 
choledochus.  The  common  biliary 
dud;,  which  conveys  both  cyllic  and 
hepat.c  bile  into  the  inteftinum  duo- 
denum. 

Cholera,  ( Cholera , a,  f. 
from  yo?,r,  bile,  and  to  flow). 
A genus  of  difeafe  arranged  by  Cul- 
len in  the  clafs  neurofes , and  order 
fpafmi.  It  is  a purging  and  vomiting1 
of  bile,  with  anxiety,  painful  grip- 
ings,  fpafms  of  the  abdominal  rriuf- 
cles,  and  thofe  of  tire  thighs.  There 
are  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  ; t . Cho- 
lera fpontanea,  which  happens,  in  hot 
feafons,  without  any  manifeit  caufe. 
2.  Chakra  accident  alts,  which  occurs 
after  the  ufe  of  food  that  digelts  flow- 
ly,  and  irritates. 

Ci-iondrology,  ( Chondrologia , a9 
f.  y A.  .Ao'vtr* ; from  a carti- 

lage, and  Aoy.^r,  a difeourfe).  A dif- 
courfe  or  tieatiie  on  cartilages. 

Chorda  tympani,  ( Chorda , a, 
f. ).  A branch  of  the  leventhpair  of 
nerfes  that  pafles  through  the  tympa- 
num. " , 

Chorda-  tewdinLe.  The  ten- 
dinous and  cord-like  fubflances  which 
conned  the  cornea  colomna  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  to  the  auricular 
valves. 

Chordae  Wili.isii.  The  fmall’ 
fibres  which  crofs  the  iinufes  of  the 
dura  mater.  They  are  fo  termed, 
becaufe  Willis  firft  deferibed  them. 

Chord ee,  ( Chords.  French).  A 
fpafmodic  contradion  of  the  penis 
that  fometimes  attends  gonorrhoea, 
and  is  often  followed  by  a haemor- 
rhage. 


Chorea  san.cti  viti,  ( Chorea , 
X<. pax.  ; from  yopoc,  a chorus,  which 
of  old  accompanied  dancing.  It  is 
called  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  becaufe  fome 
devotees  of  St.  Vitus  exercifed  them- 
ftlves  fo  long  in  dancing,  that  their 
intelleds  were  difordered,  and  could 
only  he  reftored  by  dancing  again  at 
the  anniverfary  of  St.  Vitus).  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  Convqlfive  motions 
of  the  limbs,  as  if  the  perfon  were 
dancing.  It  is  a genus  of  difeafe  ar- 
ranged by  Cullen  in  the  chds  ncurojes, 
and  order  fpufmi. 

Chorion,  ( Chorion,  z,  n.  yopiov  J 
from  y^p-.u,  to  efcape  ; becaufe  it  al- 
ways cfcapes  from  the  uterus  with  the 
foetus).  Shaggy  chorion.  The  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  foetus  in  u- 
tero. 

Choroid  membrane,  [Mem- 
Irana  choroidea  \ from  yop^ov,  the  cho- 
rion, and  ihS'jc,  refemblance).  The 
fecond  tunic  of  the  eye,  lying  imme- 
diately under  the  fclerotica,  to  which 
it  is  connected  by  vtflels.  The  true 
knowledge  of  this  membrane  is  ne- 
ceffavy  to  a perfedf  idea  of  the  iris  and 
uvea.  The  tunica  choroidea  com- 
mences at  the  optic  nerve,  and  paffes 
forwards,  with  the  Cl  orotic  coat,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  cornea  tranfpa- 
rens,  where  it  adheres  very  firmly  to 
the  fderotic  membrane,  by  means  of 
a cellular  membrane,  in  the  form  of 
a white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary  circle . 
It  then  recedes  from  the  fclerotica  and 
cornea  and  ciliary  circle  diredlly  down- 
wards and  inwards,  forming  a round 
dilk,  which  is  varioufly  coloured  ; 
hence  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.  This 
coloured  portion,  reflected  inwards, 
is  termed  the  iris,  and  its  posterior 
furface  is  termed  uvea.  The  choroid 
membrane  is  highly  vafcular,  and  its 
external  vefiels  are  difpofed  like  flars, 
and  termed  v erf  a vorticofa.  The  in- 
ternal furface  of  this  membrane  is  co- 
vered with  a black  pigment,  called 
tl,ie  pigment  of'  the  choroid  mem- 
brane. 


Choroid  plexus.  Plexus  cho ■» 
roidea.  A plexus  of  blood-vefiels, 
fituated  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

Christmas  rose,  See  Hellelo- 
rus  niger- . 

Chrome,  ( Chromium , i,  n.  from 
Xfwpa,  colour  ; becaufe  its  primary 
combinations  impart  its  colour  to  all 
fecondary  ones).  A white  metal,  in- 
clining to  a grey,  very  brittle,  and 
cryfiallizable  at  an  elevated  tempe- 
rature, in  feathered  filaments  on  the 
furface.  Its  internal  fradture  prefents 
in  fome  parts  clofe  grains,  in  other 
parts  needles  eroding  each  other.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  fofiil,  known 
by  that  name  in  Siberia. 

Chronic,  ( Chrontcus , fc . mor- 
bus ; from  ypwo:,  time).  A term 
applied  to  difeafes  which  are  of  long 
continuance,  and  molily  without  fe- 
ver. It  is  ufed  in  oppoiition  to  the 
term  acute.  See  Acute . 

Chrupsia,  ( Crupfia,  a,  f.  \cl  ; 
from  yyyscr,  colour,  and  o\ fia,  fight). 
Vi/us  coloratus..  A difeafe  of  the 
eyes,  in  which  the  perfon  perceives 
objedfs  of  a different  colour  from 
their  natural. 

Chrysanthemum,  ( Chryfantht - 
mum , z,  n.  xfvo’uvQc/xon ; from  ypvtroc^ 
gold,  and  a flower).  Sun- 

flower, or  marygold.  Many  herbs 
are  fo  called  whole  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum.  The  fyflematic  name  of  the 
great  ox-eye-daify.  See  Beilis  major. 

Chyle,  ( Chylus , i , m.).  The 
milk-like  liquor,  obferved  fome  hours 
after  eating,  in  the  ladteal  vefiels  of 
the  mefentery  and  in  the  thoracic 
duel.  It  is  feparated  by  digt’flion 
from  the  chyme,  and  is  that  fluid  fub- 
flance  from  which  the  blood  is  formed. 

The  chyle  isabforbed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  ladleal  vefiels,  which  are  in  the 
greatefi  number  in  the  jejunum  and 
ilium,  whillt  the  feex  of  the  chyme, 
with  the  bile,  are  propelled  into  the 
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i^-ge  inteftines.  The  chyle  of  the 
human  body  fmells  like  milk  $ has  a 
iweetifh  tafte,  a white  colour,  and  a 
confidence  thinner  than  blood  and 
milk.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  lighter 
than  that  of  the  blood,  and  hence  ft 
is  that  chyle  is  occalionally  feen  fvvini- 
ming  on  the  blood,  if  a vein  be  open- 
ed fome  hours  after  eating.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  chyle  is  limilar  to  that  of 
milk  ; for  like  it,  it  coagulates  and 
afcefces;  but  fometimes  its  nature  is 
altered  from  bad  digelled  food  or 
medicines : thus  the  chyle  becomes 
blue  from  eating  indigo ; yellow,  from 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  Sec.  The  quanti- 
ty of  chyle  depends  upon  that  of  the 
ingelta  and  their  greater  or  lefs  nou- 
rifhing  power:  from  five  or  fix  pounds 
of  food,  very  little  more  than  two 
pounds  of  chyle  are  elaborated. 

The  conl'tituent  principles  of  chyle, 
are,  I.  Water,  which  forms  its  great- 
eil  part.  2.  Oily  cream , which  che- 
miftry  teaches  to  be  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  3.  Cheefe,  which,  by  the 
vis  vitalis,  is  formed  of  the  carbon 
and  azot  of  the  ingeiied  food.  4. 
Earth , which  is  obtained  from  lacle- 
al  calculi,  that  aie  occalionally  found 
in  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  lacfre- 
,als.  5.  Animal  lymph,  which  is  mix- 
ed with  the  gaftric  and  enteric  juices. 

The  nutritive  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles, are  ftarch,  an  albuminous  prin- 
ciple, oil,  vegetable  gluten,  and  fu- 
gar.  The  nutritive  principles  of  ani- 
mal fubftances,  are  oil,  jelly,  and  ani- 
mal gluten ; and  hence  thereafon  why 
the  chyle,  feparated  from  vegetables, 
is  of  the  fame  matter  with  that  pre- 
pared from  animal  ingefta  is,  that  the 
principles  of  both  are  diffolved  into 
their  elements,  which  are  the  fame 
in  animal  and  vegetable  foods:  thus 
the  cream  of  the  chyle  is  formed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  ; and  the  chcefe 
of  the  chyle,  from  the  carbon  and 
azot  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  with  .the  albu- 
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minous  and  gelatinous  lymph  in  tile 
thoracic  dud,  which  receives  them' 
from  the  lymphatics. 

The  ufes  of  the  chyle  are,  i.  To 
fupply  the  matter  from  which  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  our  body 
are  prepared  ; from  which  fluids  the 
folid  parts  are  formed.  2.  By  its 
afeefeent  nature,  it  fomewhat  re  ft  rains 
the  putrefeent  tendency  of  the  blood: 
hence  the  dreadful  putridity  of  the 
humours  from  ftarviog  ; and  thus 
milk  is  an  excellent  remedy  againft. 
{curvy.  2.  By  its  very  copious  aque- 
ous latex,  it  prevents  the  thickening 
of  the  fluids,  and  thus  renders  them 
fit  for  the  various  fecretions.  4.  The 
chyle  fecreted  in  the  breads  of  puer- 
peral women,  under  the  name  of  milk, 
forms  the  moft  excellent  nutriment  of 
all  aliments  for  new  born  infants. 

.Chylification,(  ChylifaBio,onh , 
f.  from  chylus , and  fio,  to  make). 
The  procefs,  carried  on  in  the  fmall 
inteftines,  and  principally  in  the  duo- 
denum, by  which  the  chyle  is  fepa- 
rated from  the  chyme. 

Chylopoetic,  ( Ghylopoeticus ; 
o7roifUxo$ ; from  ^vXoc,  chyle,  and 
Trots u,  to  make).  Any  thing  con- 
ne&ed  with  tfie  formation  -of  chyle  4 
thus  chylopoetic  vifeera,  chrlopoetie 
vefiels,  &c.  , 

Chyme,  ( C&ymus,  i,  m . fro m 
j uoc,  which  flgnifles  humour  or  juice). 
The  ingefted  mafs  of  food,  that  pafies 
from  the  ftomach  into  the  duodenum, 
and  from  which  the  chyle  is  prepared, 
in  the  fmall  inteftines  by  the  admix- 
ture of  the  bile,  See . 

Chynlen  radix.  A cylindrical 
root,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quil, 
brought  from  China.  It  has  a bit- 
terifh  tafte,  and  imparts  a ycilow 
tinge  to  the  faliva.  "Hie  Chinefe 
hold  it  in  great  efnmation  as  a lio- 
machic,  infufed  in  wine. 

Ctcatrix,  (Cicatrix,  ids,  f.  from 
cicatrico,  to  fldn).  A fear. 

Cicek,  ( Cher,  eris,  n . Of  un- 
certain origin,  unlefs  it  be  from  the 
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Greek,  yinx,  ftrength.  The  Cice- 
rones  had  their  name  from  this  pulfe, 
as  the  Pifones  had  from  the  pifum  or 
pea,  and  the  Lentuli  from  the  lens 
or  lentil).  Er'&iiGoc,  The  feeds  of 
this  plant,  Cicer  arieiinum ; foliis  fer- 
.ratis,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  em- 
ployed medicinally,  but  are  now  fal- 
len into  difufe.  in  fome  places  they 
are  toalled,  and  ufed  as  coffee  ; and 
in  others,  ground  into  a flower  for 
bread.  The  colour  of  the  aryllus  of 
the  feed  is  fometimes  white,  red,  or 
black  : hence  the  diftinclion  into  cicer 
album,  rubrum , and  nigrum. 

Cicer  arietInum.  The  fy {he- 
matic name  of  the  cicer  plant. 

Cichoiuum,  ( Cichorium , i,  n . 
Originally,  according  to  Pliny,  an 
Egyptian  name,  and  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  written  fometimes  Ki- 
Xoeeif'v»  whence  Horace  has — cichorea , 
Icvefque  malva  : fometime  Kiyocio\,  or 
Kixugtov.  Jt  is  fuppofed  to  have  this 
name,  to  weuj  from 

its  creeping  through  the  fields. — 
Others  derive  it  from  xtyw,  invenio ; 
on  account  of  its  being  fo  readily 
found,  or  fo  common).  Succory. 
Cichorium.  Wild  cichory.  This  plant, 
Cichorium  intybus  ; foribus  geminis , 
fefiUbus ; foliis  runcinatis , of  Linnae- 
us, abounds  with  a milky  juice,  of  a 
penetrating,  bitter  tafte.  The  herb, 
root,  feeds,  and  flowers  have  been 
ufed  medicinally,  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  as  aperients  in  hedtic 
and  inflammatory  affections. 

Cichorium  endivia.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  endive.  See 
Endivia . 

Cichorium  intybus.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  wild  cichory. 
See  Cichoreum. 

Cichory.  See  Cichorium. 

C i C h o r y , \v  i l d.  S ee  Cichorium. 

ClCINUM  OLEUM,  (Kusir  f J from 
xix:,  the  ricinus).  An  oil,  obtained 
by  boiling  the  bruifed  feeds  of  the 
Jatropha  curcas  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
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fomewhat  fimilar  in  its  properties  to 
caflor  oil.  oee  Ricinus. 

Cicuta,  ( Cicuta , a,  f.  qua/t  ca- 
cuta,  blind  ; becaufe  it  defti  o\  s the 
fight  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  Cicuta 
fignifies  the  internode,  or  fpace  be- 
tween two  ioints  of  a reed  ; the  hol- 
low Item  of  any  plant  which  the  fhep- 
herdsufed  for  makingtheir  rural  pipes. 

EJl  mi  hi  difparilus  feptem  cotijunfla 
cicutis  fjlula. — Virgil).  Hemlock. 

This  plant,  Conium  maculatum  of  Lin- 
aenc,  Conium  Jeminibus  Jlriatis.  Clafs. 
Pentandria.  Order.  Digynia , is  found 
in  almoft  every  part  of  fwgland,  and 
is  diflinguilhed  from  thofe  plants 
which  bear  fome  refcmblance  to  it, 
by  the  fpotted  Item.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a very  adfive  poifon. 
When  exhibited  in  immoderate  dofes^ 
it  produces  anxiety,  cardialgia,  vo- 
miting, convulfions,  vertigo,  coma, 
and  death.  Baron  Stoerk  was  the 
fir  ft  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute 
as  a medicine  of  extraordinary  effica- 
cy ; and  although  it  does  not  efTidl 
the  wonderful  cures  of  cancer  it  was 
faid  to  perform,  it  certainly  pofiefles 
narcotic  and  antifpafmodic  virtues. 
There  is  fcarcely  any  difeafe,  to  which 
human  nature  isfubjedl,  in  which  this  < 
remedy,  like  mercury,  is  not  exhib- 
ited internally  by  fome  pbyficians,  and 
in  thofe  of  the  glandular  fyfiem  it  ap- 
pears, fometimes,  to  be  productive  of 
benefit.  Nor  is  it  lefs  efficacious 
when  applied  externally  : a poultice 
made  of  oatmeal  and  the  exprefled 
juice,  or  a decodlionof  the  extract, 
when  the  former  cannot  be  obtained, 
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allays  the  mod  excruciating  torturous 
pains  of  a cancer,  and  thus  gives  reft 
to  the  dillradled  patient. 

Cicuta  aquatica.  Watcrhem- 
lock.  This  plant,  Cicuta  virofa  um - 
hellis  nppofilifoliis  ; peliolis  margin atis, 
obtvfis , of  Linnaeus,  is  never  employ- 
ed medicinally  in  the  prefent  day.  It 
is  an  adfive  poifon,  and  often  eaten 
by  miilake  for  the  wild  fmallage,  the 
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Jp'um  g ravcolens  of  I.inncens,  when 
I it  produces  tremors,  vertigo,  a vio- 
| lent  burning  at  the  ftomach,  epilep- 
fy,  convulfions,  fpafms  of  the  jaw, 
I a flowing  of  blood  from  the  ears,  tu- 
I meih&ion  of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

Cicuta  virosa.  The  fy Hema- 
tic name  of  the  water  hemlock'.  See 
I Cicuta  aquatic  a. 

C i c u t a R i A , ( Cicutaria,  a,  f.  from 
etc uta,  hemlock).  Baftard  hemlock. 
. This  plant,  CaarophylJum  fylveflre ; 

caulc  Uvi,  Jiriato  ; geukylis  tumidiuf- 
{ ru/is , of  Linnteus,  is  ofttn  miftaken 
| for  the  true  hemlock.  It  may  with 
j great  propriety  be  banifhed  from  the 
I lift  of  officinals,  as  it  poffeffes  no  re- 
I markable  property. 

Cilia,  ( Ciliutn , i,  n.}.  The  eye- 
lalhes. 

Ciliar  ligament.  Ligamentum 
ciFiare.  The  circular  portion  that  di- 
; vides  the  choroid  membrane  from  the 
| iris,  and  which  adheres  to  the  fclcro- 
i tic  membrane.  It  appears  like  a 
! white  circular  ring. 

Ciliary  processes.  Thewhite 
I plicated  Itrire,  covered  with  a black 
matter,  which  proceed  from  the  uvea 
, to  the  cry  ft  alii  ne  lens,  upon  which 
they  lie. 

Ci  liu  m.  The  hair  on  the  eyelid 
1 and  the  eyelid. 

Cimoi.Ia  alba,  ( Cimolia , a,  f. 
y.mu:?iy  ; from  , Cimolus,  an 

. ifland  in  the  Cretan  fea,  where  it  is 
j procured).  Tobacco-pipeclay.  Jts 
! virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  bo- 
lar  earths  ; hut  it  is  never  adminiiler- 
| ed  medicinally. 

Cimolia  purpurkscens.  Ful- 
i lers  earth.  A bolar  earth,  of  a grey- 
I ifh  brown  colour. 

CiNi€  semen.  See  Sant oni cum. 

CinAra,  (Cinara,  a,  f.  vivap*  ; 

1 from  v?,,  to  move;  quafi  movet  ad 
i * verier em ).  Common  artichoke.  C\- 
nara.  Cynura  fcolymus  ; folds  fubffi- 
nofis  pinnatis  indivjifqucj  calycinis  fqua- 
mis  ovatist  of  Linnjens.  Clafs.  Syn- 
gen  Jia.  Order.  Poly  garni  a a quale:. 
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A native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cultivated  here  for  culina- 
ry  purpofes.  The  leaves  are  bitter* 
and  afford,  by  exprefiion,  a confide- 
rable  quantity  of  juice,  which,  when 
drained,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  white  wine,  has  been 
given  fuccefsfully  in  dropies  ; but  it 
is  very  uncertain  in  its  operation. 

Cinchona,  ( Cinchona , a,  f.  fo 
named,  from  the  Ccuntefs  del  Cinch  on  ^ 
the  lady  of  a Span  ifh  viceroy,  whole 
cure  in  the  year  1646  is  faid  firft  to 
have  brought  the  Peruvian  bark  into 
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reputation  ; or  perhaps  it  may  be  de- 
rived from  hinhina , its  Indian  name). 
In  1640  a Jefuit  brought  a confide - 
rable  quantity  of  it  into  Italy,  which 
was  diftributed  by  the  fathers  of  that 
order ; from  which  circumftance  it 
was  called  Jefuit s bark ) Quinquina, 

Cortex  peruvianas.  Jeiuits  bark.  Of- 
ficinal cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark. 
The  tree,  which  affords  this  valuable 
medicine,  is  the  Cinchona  officinalis 
( Cinchona  folds  ellipiicis  fublus  pubef- 
centibus  corolla,  Umbo  lanato.  Clafs. 
Pentandria.  Order.  Monogynia ),  a 
native  of  Peru.  The  bark  is  brought 
to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  forjie 
rolled  lip  into  fhort  thick  quills,  and 
others  flat;  the  outfide  is  brovvnifh, 
and  generally  covered  in  part  with  a 
whitifh  mofs  ; the  infide  is  of  a veU 
lowifli,  reedifh,  or  rufty  iron,  colour. 
The  bell  fort  breaks  dole  and  fmooth, 
and  proves  friable  betwixt  the  teeth  ; 
the  inferior  kinds  appear,  when  brok- 
en, of  a woody  texture,  and  in  chew- 
ing feparate  into  fibres.  The  former 
pulverizes  more  eafily  than  the  latter* 
and  looks,  when  powdered,  of  a light 
brownilh  colour,  refembling  that  of 
cinnamon,  or  fomewhat  paler.  It 
has  a flight  fmell,  approaching  to 
muftinefs,  yet  fo  much  of  the  aro- 
matic kind  as  not  to  be  difagreeable. 
Its  tafte  is  confiderablv  bitter,  ad- 
flringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth, 
and  accompanied  with  fome  degree 
of  aromatic  warmth,  but  not  fuflicient 


to  prevent  its  being  ungrateful.  The 
n eJiciriai  properties  of  this  drug 
ar  very  contiderable*  It  cures  in- 
termittent, remittent,  nervous,  and 
putrid  fevers;  putrid'  fore  throat,, 
lcarlatina,  and  dyfentefy  ; flops  ex- 
cdlive  difcharges,  and  is  in  general 
life  as  a tonic  and  flomachic  ; it  is 
alfo  of  infinite  fervice  in  local  affec- 
tions, as  gangrene,  fcrophula,  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  rickets,  fcurvy,  6cc. 
and  in  molt  difeafes  where  there  is  no 
inflammatory  diathefis.  The  offici- 
nal preparations  of  this  bark  are  the 
powder,  the  extract,  the  tincture, 
and  the  decodtion. 

Cinchona  angustifolia. — 
The  fvftematic  name  of  the  narrow 
leaved  Peruvian  bark  tree.  See  Chiu- 
chona  angujlifolia. 

Cl  N Cfcf  6 N A CAKIBAtA.  The  fvf- 
tematic  name  of  the  Carihxan  bark- 
tree.  See  Chinchona  caribaa. 

Cinchona  cortex  peruvia- 
nus  hub  is r . Chinchina ■ rubra.  T lie 
medicinal  qualities  of  this  red  bark 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  former. 

Cinchona  cortex  peruvia- 
Nus  flavus.  Cortex  china  flavus . 
Coricx  china  regius.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  this  new  fpecies  are  alfo 
nearly  trie  fame  as  thofe  of  the  cin- 
chona officinalis.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  floribun  da.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  which 
affords  the  Saint  Lucia  bark.  See 
Chinchona  San  cl  a Lucia. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark- 
tree.  See  Cinchona. 

Cincinnus.  The  hair  on  the 
temples.  See  CapiUus. 

ClNERES  CLAVELLATT,  ( Clave/ - 
latus  ; from  c lavas,  a wedge.  The 
name  of  cinercs  clavellati  originated 
from  the  little  wedges  or  billets  into 
which  the  wood  was  cut  to  make  pot- 
afh).  Kali  impurum.  Impure  pot- 
afh.  Potafli,  in  this  {late,  is  called 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature, 
carbonas  poiaJTa  allalefcens . It  is  from 


this  fait  the  various  preparations 
the  kali  are  made  ; as  the  fal  alkali - 
nus  jixus  vegetabilis  pur  feat  us,  the  kali 
praparatum , the  aqua  kali , the  lixivi- 
um caufticum,  the  kali  ptirum,  & c. 

Cineres  russici.  Impure  Ruf- 
fian potaffi . 

Cineritous,  (Cineritius ; from 
cinis,  affies).  Of  the  colour  of  alhes. 
A name  applied  to  the  cortical  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain,  from,  its  refem- 
blauce  to  an  afh  colour. 

Cinnabar,  (Cinnabar,  is,  f.  cin- 
nabari,  n.  indecl.  cinnabaris , is,  f. 
x.\ rjxPupic.  Minium  and  feveral  fub- 
ftances  were  fo  called  by  the  antients). 
A red  mineral  fubftance  compofed  of 
mercury  combined  with  fulphur.  It 
is  found  in  the  Dutcby  of  Deuxponts, 
in  the  Palatinate,  in  Spain,  South 
America,  &c.  It  is  called  native 
vermilion,  and  cinnabar  in  flowers. 
Artificial  cinnabar  is  employed  as ’a 
mild  mercurial,  and  as  an  alterative. 
See  Hydrargyrus  [ulphuratus  ruber. 

Cinnabar  factjtia.  See  Hy- 
drargyrus fulphuratus  ruber. 

Cinnabar  nativa.  See  Cin- 
nabar. 

Cinnamomum,  ( Cinnamomum , i, 
n.  xuvxpvfA'ji;  from  kinamon.  Arab.). 
Cinnamon.  The  tree  which  affords* 
the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  its  inner 
bark,  is  the  Laurus  cinnamomum  of 
Jacquin,  a native  of  Ceylon.  Lau- 
rus foliis  trinerviis  o<vato-obtongis  : ncr- 
vis  verfus  apictm  evanefeentibus.  Clafs. 
Enneaudria.  Order.  Monogynia.  Cin- 
namon bark  is  one  of  the  mofl  grate- 
ful of  the  aromatics  ; of  a very  fra- 
grant fnaell,  and  a moderately  pun- 
gent, glowing,  but  not  fiery  take, 
accompanied  with  confiderable  fweet- 
nefs,  and  fome  degree  of  adftringency. 
It  is  one  of  the  belt  cordial,  carmi- 
nativc,  and  reftorative  fpices  we  are 
in  poffeffion  of,  and  is  generally  mix- 
ed with  the  diet  of  the  Tick.  The 
effential  oil,  on  account  of  its  high 
price,  is  feldom  ufed : a tindflure, 
Simple  and  fpirituous  water,  are  di- 
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"reded  to  be  kept  in  the  (hops.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  called  fores 
cafia  in  the  (hops. 

Cinquefoil.  See  Pentaphyllum. 

Circoc-ele,  ( Clrcocele , es,  f. 
co ?v?r  ; from  x^a-oc,  varix , or  a dila- 
tation of  a vein,  and  a tumour). 

Varlocele.  An  enlargement  of  the 
veins  of  the  fpermatic  cord. 

Circon  earth.  Terra  circonia . 
A peculiar  fpecies  of  earth,  di Cover- 
ed in  the  jargon  of  Ceylon  ; which 
is  alfo  called  circon. 

Circulation  of  the  blood, 
{Circulation  5nist  f.  from  circulo , to 
compafs  about).  A vital  adion  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner : the 
blood  is  returned  into  the  right  auri- 
cle of  the  heart  by  the  defcending 
and  afcending  vense  cavse,  which, 
when  diftended,  contracts  and  fends 
its  blood  into  the  right  ventricle ; 
from  the  right  ventricle  it  is  propelled 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  cir- 
culate through,  and  undergo  a change 
in,  the  lungs,  being  prevented  from 
returning  into  the  right  auricle  by  the 
clofing  of  the  valves,  which  are  fitu- 
ated  there  for  that  purpofe.  Having 
undergone  this  change  in  the  lungs, 
it  is  brought  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart  by  the  four  pulmonary  veins, 
and  from  thence  it  is  evacuated  into 
the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle, 
when  diftended,  contracts,  and  throws 
the  blood  through  the  aorta  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  to  be  returned  by 
the  veins  into  the  two  vense  cavce.  It 
is  prevented  from  pafling  back  from 
the  left  ventricle  into  the  auricle  by  a 
valvular  apparatus;  and  the  beginning 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  is 
alfo  furnifhed  with  limilar  organs,  to 
prevent  its  returning  into  the  ventri- 
:!es. — (See  Heart ).  It  is  by  means 
of  this  important  action,  that  every 
part  of  the  body  lives,  becomes  warm, 
and  is  nourifhed,  the  various  fecre- 
tions  feparated,  and  the  chyle  con- 
verted into  blood.  In  the  foetus  the 
blood  pafles  from  the  umbilical  v^ins. 
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partly  into  the  vena  portae,  and  partly 
through  the  canalis  venofus,  into  the 
afcending  cava.  The  lungs  being 
contracted,  a very  fmall  quantity  cir- 
culates through  them,  and  the  great- 
er part  flows  through  the  canalis  ar- 
teriofus  and  foramen  ovale  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  heart,  and  into  the  aorta, 
and  is  carried  back  bv  the  umbilical 
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arteries  to  the  placenta. 

ClRCULUS  ARTERIOSUS  IRIDfS. 

The  artery  which  runs  round  the  iris 
and  forms  a circle,  is  fo  termed. 

Circumcision,  ( Circumclfon onis , 
f.  from  circumfcido , to  cut  about). 
The  cutting  off  the  prepuce  from  the 
glans  penis  ; an  antient  cuftom  Hill 
pra&ifed  amongft  the  Jews. 

Circumflex  us,  ( Clrcumflexus  9 
fc.  muf cuius ) . Circumflexus  palati  of 
A lb  i n us . Sphanofalplngofaphllin  us * 
feu  faphlllnus  ext  emus  of  Window. 
Muf  cuius  tuba  nova  of  Valfalva.  Po- 
tato falplngeus  of  Douglas.  This  mu  fi- 
de arifes  from  the  fpinous  procefs  of 
the  fiphenoid  bone,  behind  tb;  fora- 
men ovale,  which  tranfmits  the  third 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ; 
from  the  Euftachian  tube,  not  far 
from  its  ofieous  part  ; it  then  runs 
down  along  the  the  pterygoideus  in- 
ternus,  paflfes  over  the  hook  of  the 
internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cefs by  a round  tendon,  which  foon 
fpreads  into  a broad  membrane.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  velum  pendulum 
palati,  and  the  femilunar  edge  of  the 
os  palati,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
future  which  joins  the  two  bones. 
Generally  fome  of  its  pofterior  fibres 
join  with  the  conftriclor  pharyngis 
fuperior,  and  palato-pharyngseus.  fts 
ufe  is  to  ftretch.the  velum,  to  draw 
it  downwards,  and  to  a fide  towards 
the  hook.  It  hath  little  effed  upon 
the  tube,  being  chiefly  conneded  to 
its  ofleous  part. 

Cissampelos,  [ClfampeloSy  ?,  f. 
ttsTvjs  i from  xtoVoc,  ivy,  and 
a.fA.7nXoc,  the  vine).  The  wild  vine, 
with  leaves  like  the  ivy. 
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ClSSAMPELOS  TARIERA.,  The 
fy  Hematic  name  of  the  pari  era  bran:  a. 
See  Pariera  brava. 

Cistus  creticus.  The  fyfte- 
inatic  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  ladanum  of  the  (hops  is  obtained. 
See  Ladanum. 

Citrago.  See  Meliffa. 
Citraria.  See  Melijfa. 
Citrats,  ( Citras,  tis , m.  from 
citrus , the  citron).  Salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  citric  acid,  or  acid 
of  lemons,  with  different  bafes ; as 
the  citrat  of  alumin , citrat  of  ammo- 
niac , See. 

Citrea.  See  Limon. 

Citric  acid.  Acidum  citncum. 
The  juice  of  lemons.  The  citric 
acid  may  be  obtained  pure  in  concrete 
crylfals,  by  the  following  method : 
Saturate  boiling  lemon-juice  with  pul- 
verized chalk.  The  acid  forms  with 
the  lime  a fait  that  is  fcarce  foluble, 
and  the  mucilaginous  and  extra&ive 
fubftaaces  remain  diffolved  in  the  fu- 
pernatant  liquor ; the  precipitate  is 
to  be  wafhed  with  lukewarm  water, 
till  it  ceafes  to  deepen  in  Colour ; it 
diffolves  nearly  as  well  as  fulphate  of 
lime  ; it  is  then  to  be  treated  with  as 
much  fulphuric  acid  as  is  requifite  to 
faturate  the  chalk,  diluted  in  ten  parts 
of  water ; and  this  mixture  is  to  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes.  Aferwards, 
it  muff  be  cooled  and  filtered  ; the 
fulphate  of  lime  remains  on  the  filter, 
and  the  liquor  affords  a cryflallized 
acid  by  evaporation. 

ClTR  on.  See  Limon . 

Citruli,  Sicilian.  See  Ci- 
trullus. 

Citrullus.  Sicilian  citrul,  or 
water-melon.  The  feeds  of  this  plant, 
Cucurbita  citrullus  ; foliis  multipartitis, 
of  Linnaeus,  were  formerly  ufed  me- 
dicinallynbut  now  only  to  reproduce 
the  plant.  Water-melon  is  cooling, 
and  fomewhat  nutritious ; but  fo  foon 
begins  to  ferment,  as  to  prove  highly 
noxious  to  fome  flomachs,  and  bring 


on  fpafms,  diarrhoeas,  cholera  mor- 
bus, colics,  See. 

Citrus.  See  Limon. 

Citrus  aurantium.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  orange  tree. 

See  Aurantium. 

Citrus  medic  a.  The  fyflema- 
tic  name  of  the  lemon  tree.  See  Li- 
mon. 

Civet-cat.  See  Z'tbethum. 

Civ etta.  See  Zibcthum. 

Claret,  ( Claretum , i,  n.  from 
clareo , to  be  clear).  A French  wine,, 
that  may  he  given  with  great  advan- 
tage as  a tonic  and  antifeptic,  where 
red  port  wine  difagrees  with  the  pa- 
tient ; and  in  typhoid  fevers  of  child- 
ren and  delicate  females,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable, as  a common  drink. 

Clary.  See  Horminum. 

Clavicle,  ( Clavicula , a,  f.  dim. 
of  clavis : fo  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  a key).  Collar-bone.  A 
bone  fhaped  like  the  letter  f fituated 
obliquely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheit,  and  connecting  the  fcapula  and 
humerus  to  the  thorax. 

Clavus,  ( Clavus,  if  m.  a nail). 

A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which 
may  be  covered  by  one’s  thumb,  giv- 
ing a fenfation  like  as  if  a nail  were 
driven  into  the  part.  When  con- 
nected with  hyfterics,  it  is  called  cla - ''ll 
vus  hyjlericus.  This  term  is  alfo  ap- 
plied to  corns,  from  their  refemblancc 
to  the  head  of  a nail. 

Clay.  Argillaceous  earth.  Alu- 
min. See  Alumin. 

Cleavers.  See  Aperine. 

Cletdo-m astoideus.  See  Ster- 
no-cleido-mafloideus . 

Clematis,  ( Clematis , f.  ; 

from  KXvfAct,  a tendril).  A plant,  fo 
named  bom  its  climbing  up  trees,  or 
any  thing  it  can  fatten  upon  with  its 
tendrils. 

Clematis  recta.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  upright  virgin’s 
bower.  See  Flammula  fovis. 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  fyf* 
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tematic  name  of  the  traveller's  joy. 
See  Vitalba . 

Climbing  BiRtHWOFT.  See  A - 
rijlolochia  tenuis. 

Clinical,  ( Clinicus9  *Xm*oc;  from 
*A„r,  a bed).  Any  thing  concerning 
a bed  : thus  clinical  ledures,  notes, 
a clinical  phyfician,  &c.  ; which 
mean  ledures  given  at  the  bed-fide, 
obfervationstaken  from  patients  wheft 
in  bed,  a phyfician  who  vifits  his- pa- 
tients in  their  bed,  &c. 

Clinoid,  (Clinoideus  ; from  x\wr9 
a bed,  and  refemblance).  Re- 
fcmbllng  a bed.  The  four  proccfles 
furrounding  the  fella  turcica  of  the 
fphsenoid  bone,  are  fo  called,  of  which 
two  are  anterior,  and  two  poftcrior. 

Clitoris,  ( Clitoris , tdis9  f.  y\ei- 
topi  ; from  to  enclofe  or  hide  ; 

becaufe  it  is  hid  by  the  labia  puden- 
dorum).  Columella . A Imall  gland- 
iform body,  like  a penis  in  miniature, 
and  like  it  covered  with  a prsepuce, 
or  forelkin.  It  is  lituated  above  the 
nymphae,  and  before  the  opening  of, 
the  urinary  paflage  of  women.  Ana- 
tomy has  difcovered  that  the  clitoris 
iscompofed,  like  the  penis,  of  a ca- 
vernous fubftance,  and  of  a glans, 
which  has  no  perforation,  but  is  like 
that  of  the  penis,  exquifitely  fenfible. 
The  clitoris  is  the  principal  feat  of 
pleafure  : during  coition  it  is  di {fend- 
ed with  blood,  and  after  the  venereal 
orgafm  it  becomes  flaccid  and  falls. 
Inftances  have  occurred  where  the 
| clitoris  was  fo  enlarged,  as  to  enable 
| the  female  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  others ; and  in  Paris  this  fad 
was  made  a public  exhibition  of  to 
the  faculty.  Women  thus  formed 
ippear  to  partake,  in  their  general 
orm,  lefs  of  the  female  charader, 
ind  are  termed  hermaphrodites.  The 
plitoris  of  children  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion, than  in  full  grown  women  : 
t often  projeds  beyond  the  external 
abia  at  birth. 

Clitorismus,  ( Clitorifmusy  /*, 
n:).  A morbid  enlargement  ox  the 
:Ktorit. 


Clo^TIC  spasms,  (Spnfmi  cloklci* 
from  Khonu!)  to  move  to  and  from). 
See  Convulfion. 

Clove-bark.  See  Cajfia  caryo* 
phyllata. 

Clove-gilliFlower.  See  Ca* 
ryophyllum  rubrum. 

Clove-july-flower.  See  Ca~ 
rycphyllum  rubrum. 

Clove-piNk.  See  Caryophyllum 
rubrum . 

Cloves.  See  Caryophyllum  aro » 
tnaticum. 

Clutia  elOteri a.  Cafcarilla 

clutia.  The  fyftematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  cafcarilla  bark. 
See  Cafcarilla. 

Clysmus.  A glyfter.  See  Ene - 
ma. 

Clysma,  ( Clypnia , atis9  n» 
pa  ; from  k*v£u  , to  wafh  out).  Clyjlef . 

Clyster.  See  Enema. 

Cnidii  cocci.  See  Coccognidia . 

Cnidii  gran  a.  See  Coccognidia . 

Coagulaele  lymph.  Albumen . 
Albvmina.  Albuminous  principle  o£ 
the  ferum  of  blood.  This  fubilance, 
whicFi  has  a great  affinity  to  the  white 
of  eggs,  is  a component  part  of  the 
ferum  of  the  human  blood.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  confiderable  quantities* 
by  ftirring  the  ferum  about  with  a 
flick,  when  it  adheres  to  its  Tides* 
In  certain  difeafed  adions  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  blood,  and  is  often 
found  in  very  confidetable  quantities 
in  the  circumfcribed  cavities  of  the 
body.  It  has  neither  tafte  nor  fmell ; 
it  always  poffefTes  a white  and  opake 
colour  ; is  of  a glutinous  confiflence, 
and,  if  dried  by  a gentle  heat,  be- 
comes horny.  Its  prefence  is  deted- 
ed  by  an  admixture  of  the  diluted 
mineral  acids.  See  alfo  Albumen . 

Coagulation,  ( Coagulatio , onisf 
f.  from  con , and  agoy  to  drive  toge- 
ther). The  feparation  of  the  gluti- 
nous or  vifeid  particles,  contained  in 
any  fluid,  from  the  more  thin  and 
not  coagulable  particles  : thus,  when 
milk  curdles,  the  coagulable  parU- 
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cles  form  the  curd;  and  when  acids 
are  thrown  into  any  fluid  containing 
coagulable  particles,  they  form  what 
is  called  a coagulum. 

Coagulum  aluminis.  This  is 
recommended  as  an  efficacious  appli- 
cation to  Relaxations  of  the  conjunc- 
tiv  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Cobalt,  ( Cobaltum , i,  n.  Germ.). 
A heavy  femimetal,  of  a reddilh  white 
colour,  and  clofe  grain  ; fo  brittle  as 
to  be  readily  reduced  into  powder  by 
the  pcffclc.  Difiolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
it  forms  a fymp^thetic  ink.  None 
of  its  preparations  are  ufed  in  medi- 
cine. 

Cobwebs.  See  Aranearum  tela. 

Coccinella,  ( Coccinella , a,  f. 
dim.  from  coccusy  a berry  ; from  its 
refemblance  to  a berry).  Cochineal. 
The  female  of  a fpecies  of  infect  call- 
ed Coccus  cacti y that  is  found  on'y  and 
collected  in  South  America,  from  the 
Opuntia  or  Indian  tig-tree.  It  pjuf- 
fefles  ftimulating  qualities,  and  is  or- 
dered by  the  College  in  the  tinftura 
cantharidis — cardamom's  compofita>  and 
cinchona  compofita  ; but,  molt  proba- 
bly, on  account  of  the  beautiful  red 
colour  which  it  imparts  to  them. 

Coccognidia..  Grana  - cnidia . 
Cocci  cnidii.  The  feeds  of  the  Daph- 
ne mezereum  are  fo  termed.  They 
are  violently  purgative. 

CoCCULUS  INDUS,  ( CoCCulllSy  if 
m.  itoy.Mv7.ocy  dim  of  xoxxoc,  a berry). 
The  berry  fo  called  is  rougous  and 
kidney-fhaped,  and  contains  a white 
nucleus ; it  is  the  produce  of  the  Me- 
nifpermum  cocculus  ; folds  c or  dads  y re - 
tujisy  mucronatis  ; caule  laceroy  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  berries  poflefs  an  inebri- 
ating quality;  and  arc  fuppofed  to  im- 
part that  power  to  molt  of  the  Lon- 
don porter. 

Coccus  baphica.  See  Hermes. 

Coccus  cacti.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  cochineal  animal. 
See  Coccinella. 

Coccygeus,  ( Coccygeusy  fc.  mufc. 
from  xoxxvc, ; beeaufe  it  is  inferted 


into  the  coccyx).  A mufcle  of  the 
os  coccygis  titrated  within  the  pel- 
vis. It  arifes,  tendinous  and  flefhy, 
from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  if- 
chium,  and  covers  the  infide  of  the 
facro-ifchiatic  ligament : from  this 

narrow  beginningitgradually  increaf- 
es  to  form  a thin  flethy  belly,  inter- 
fperfed  with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is 
inferted  into  the  extremity  of  the  os 
facrum,  and  near  the  whole  length  of 
the  os  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  ufe  is  to 
fu’pport  and  move  the  os  coccygis  for- 
wards, and  to  tie  it  more  firmly  to 
the  facrum. 

Coccygis  os,  (Coccyx9  ycist  or 
ygisy  m.  from  xoxxv the  cuckoo, 
whofe  bill  it  is  faid  to  reprefent).  Os 
coccyx.  A fmall  irregular-fliaped  bone 
of  the  pelvis,  attached  to  the'apex 
of  the  facrum,  that  fuilains  the  rec- 
tum, and  prevents  the  rupture  of  the 
perineum  in  parturition. 

Cochineal.  See  Coccinella. 

Cochlea,  ( Cochlea , a , f.  xo^Xsa  ; 
from  X'yyryd(>c,:,  to  turn  round).  A ca- 
vity of  the  internal  ear,  refembling 
the  thell  of  a fnail,  in  which  are  ob- 
ferved,  the  modiolus , or  nucleus , ex- 
tending from  its  bafis  to  the  apexy 
the  fcala  tympani , fcala  vejlibuliy  and 
fpiral  lamina.  * ' , 

Cochlea  terrestris.  Sec  Li- 
max. 

Cochleare,  ( Cochleare , is , n. 
from  cochlea , a cockle,  whofe  thell 
its  bowl  reprefents).  A fpoonful. 

In  prefcriptions  it  is  fometimes  abbre- 
viated thus,  coch.  Cochleare  magnum, 
is  a table  fpoonful  ; cochleare  medium , , 
a defert  or  pap  fpoonful ; and  coch- 
leare minimum , a tea  fpoonful. 

Cochlear!  a armor  a ci  a.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  horfe-radifh. 
See  liaphanus  rufficanus. 

Cockle  aria  hor  tensis,(6V^- 
learia,  ay  f.  front  cochleare  : from  the 
refemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a fpoon). 
Lemon  fcurvy-grafs.  This  indige- 
nous plant,  Cochlearia  officinalis  o! 
Lin  n 38 us  ( Cochlearia  foliisradicalihu.  i 
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cordatofnbrotundis ; caullnis  oblongis 
fubjinuatis.  Clafs.  Petr  adynamia.  Or- 
der. Siliculofa),  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  its  medicinal  qualities.  Its 
expreffed  juice  has  beer,  long  confi- 
dered  as  the  mod  effedtual  of  the  fcor- 
butic  plants. 

Cochlear ia  officinalis.  The 
fvftematic  'name  of  the  lemon  fcurvy- 
grafs.  See  Cochlearia  hortenfis. 

Cocos  butyracea.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  palm  oil.  See  Palm  oil. 

Codaga-pala.  See  Conejfi  cor- 
tex. 

Cceliac  artery,  ( Cceliacus , be- 
longing to  the  belly  ; from  xoihiz,  the 
belly).  Arteria  cceliaca.  The  firft 
branch  given  off  from  the  aorta  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  fends 
branches  to  the  diaphragm,  ftomach, 
liver,  pylorus,  duodenum,  omentum, 
and  fpleen. 

Cceliac  passion.  A fpecies  of 
diarrhoea.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Coffea,  ( Coffea , ce,  f.  from  ho- 
fuah , a mixing  together,  Hebr. ; fo 
called  from  the  pleafant  potation 
which  is  made  from  its  berry).  Cof- 
fee. The  feeds  of  the  Coffea  arabi- 
ca  ; floribus  quinquifidis , dijpermis,  of 
Linnaeus.  Good  turkey  coffee  is  by 
far  the  moft  faiutary  of  all  liquors 
drank  at  meal  time.  It  poffeffcs  ner- 
vine and  adflringent  qualities,  and 
may  be  drank  with  advantage  at  all 
times,  except  when  there  is  bile  in 
the  ftomach.  It  is  faid  to  be  a good 
antidote  againft  ail  over  dofe  of  opi- 
um. 

Coffea  arabica.  ’ The  plant 
whofe  feeds  are  called  coffee.  See- 
Coffea.  - ' 

Coffee.  See  Cojffea. 

Cohesion,  [Cohafio,  onis , f.  from 
eon,  and  hareo , to  flick  together). 
Vis  cohefionis . Vis  adhefionis . Vis 
attrafiionis . That  force  of  matter, 

whereby  its  parts  are  connected  in 
fuch  a way  that  they  refill  upon  their 
removal  or  feparation. 


Cohobation  ( Cohalatio , onis , f# 
A termed  invented  by  Paracel fus) 
Chemifts  ufe  this  term  to,  fignify  the 
diftillation  of  a fluid  poured  afrefh 
upon  a fubftance  of  the  fame  kind 
as  that  upon  which  it  was  before  dif- 
tilled,  and  repeating  this  operation 
feveral  times  to  make  it  more  effica- 
cious. 

Coitus,  ( Coitus , vs , m.  from  coeo9  ' 
to  go  together).  The  conjunction 
of  the  male  and  female  in  the  att  of 
procreation. 

Colchicum,  ( Cole  hi  cum,  /,  n.  from 
Colchis , a city  of  Armenia  ; where 
this  plant  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
very,  common).  Common  meadow 
faffron.  Colchicum  autumnale  of  Lin- 
naeus. Colchicum  folds  plants  lanceo - 
lads  ere  Sis.  Clafs^  Hexandria.  Or- 
der. Trigynia.  A native  of  England. 
The  root  is  thought  to  poffefs  diure- 
tic and  expectorant  qualities ; and 
with  this  view  an  oxymel  and  a fyrup 
are  directed  by  the  colleges  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.  An  over-dofe 
proves  narcotic  and  cathartic. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common  mea- 
dow faffron.  See  Colchicum. 

Colchicum  illLrIcum.  The 
plant  fuppofed  to  afford  the  • hermo - 
dactyls.  See  HermodaSyli. 

Cold.  Cold  is  a privation  of  heat. 
It  is  nothing  pofitive,  but  fomewhat 
of  the  negative  kind.  The  human 
body  contains  within  itfelf,  as  long  as 
it  is  living,  a principle  of  warmth  : 
if  any  other  body,  being  in  contad 
with  it,  does  at  the  fame  time  impart 
to  it  more  caloric  or  heat  than  it  ob- 
tains from  the  human  body,  it  is  faid 
to  be  warm  ; but  if  it  receives  from 
the  human  body  more  heat  tha!n  it  re- 
mits, it  is  faid  to  be  cold. 

Co  LIC  A,  ( Colic  a,  <£,  f.  X.tiiT'.tttv)  y 
from  xu'Xo'j,  the  colon,  .one  of  the 
large  inteftines).  The  colic.  It  is 
known  by  a pain  in  the  belly,  and  a 
fenfation  like  a twilling  round  the 
navel,  attended  with  vomiting  and 
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coftivenefs.  This  genus  of  difeafe  is 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  neu- 
rofes , and  order  fpafmi.  The  fpecies 
of  colic  are  : l . Colic  a fpnfmodtca , 
arifing  from  fpafm  : 2.  Culica  picto- 
num , the  painter's,  or  Devon (hire,  or 
white  lead  colic,  which  arifes  from 
the  poifon  of  white  lead,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  palfy  of  the  hands ; 3.  Co- 
iica  ftercorea , which  is  common  to  per- 
sons of  a coftive  habit  of  body. 

Colliquative  diarrhce  a,(  Di- 
arrhoea colliquativa  ; from  colliqueo,  to 
melt  or  wafte  away).  A purging 
which  moftly  takes  plaee  in  phthiiis, 
poo  fuming  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient very  rapidly  and  generally,  al- 
ternating with  profufe  perfpi rations, 
whieh  are  alfo  termed  colliquative. 

CoLtUTORiUM,  ( Collutorium , /, 
n.  from  colluo,  to  wa  ih).  A fluid 

medicine  which  is  uied  as  a waih  for 
the  mouth. 

Collyiuum,  (Collyrium,  n. 
from  iwy  to  check,  and  f«c,  a de- 
fluxion). Any  medicine  was  former- 
ly fo  called,  which  was  applied  with 
that  intention.  The  term  is  now  on- 
ly given  to  fluid  applications  for  the 
pyes,  or  eye-waters, 

Coloc yjjthis,  (Colocynthis , Idis, 
f.  xo\o iivyQif ; from  the  colon, 

and  Km*),  to  move ; becaufe  of  its 
great  purging  powers).  Coloquinti- 
da.  Bitter  apple.  Bitter  gourd. 
Bitter  cucumber.  The  fruit  which 
is  the  medicinal  part  of  this  plant, 
Cucumis  colocynthis ; folds  multifidis, 
pomis  glob  of s glabris,  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  Its  fpongy  membranous  me- 
dulla or  pith  is  directed  for  ufe ; it  has  a 
naufeous,  acrid,  and  intenfely  bitter 
tafte  ; and  is  a powerful  irritating  ca- 
thartic. In  dofes  of  ten  and  twelve 
grains  it  operates  with  great  vehe- 
mence, frequently  producing  violent 
gripes,  bloody  (tools,  and  diiordering 
the  whole  fvftem.  It  is  recommend- 

' j 

cd  in  various  complaints,  as  worms, 
mania,  dropfy,  epilepfy,  &c. ; but 
is  feldom  reforted  to,  except  where 


other  more  mild  remedies  have  been 
ufed  without  fuccefs,  and  then  only 
in  the  form  of  the  ex tradum  colocyn - 
thidis  compoftum  and  the  pilules  ex  colo - 
cynthide  cum  aloe  of  the  pharmaco- 
peias. 

Colombo  ( Colomba , a , f. ).  Co - 
l umbo.  Calomba.  Colombo.  Calum ■. 
ba.  The  root  fo  called  is  imported 
from  Colomba  in  Ceylon,  in  circular, 
brown  knobs,  wrinkled  on  their  outer 
furface,  yellovvilh  within,  and  con- 
fiding of  cortical,  woody,  and  me- 
dullary lamina.  Its  fmell  is  aroma- 
tic ; its  tafte  pungent  and  naufeoufly 
bitter.  It  is  much  efteemed  a&  a to- 
nic in  dyfpeptic  an<i  bilious  cafes.  A 
tin 61  ure  is  directed  by  the  Colleges. 

Colon,  (Colony  i,  n.  from  $ 
xr.iXoc,  hollow  ; becaufe  it  is  generally 
found  hollow  in  the  dead  body  ).  The 
fecond  portion  of  the  large  intellines. 
See  Intefincs. 

Colophon! a,  ( Colophonia , a,  f. 
K '.yoQanof,  the  city  from  whence  it 
was  firft  brought).  Refina  tdgra. 
The  black  refin  which  remains  in  the 
retort  after  diddling  the  common  re- 
iin  with  a ftrong  fire, 

Coloquintid  a , See  Colocynthis . 

Coltsfoot.  See  Tvjfilago. 

Coluber  berus,  { Coluber , ri%, 
m.  quod  colit  umbram,  becaufe  it  de- 
lights in  fhade).  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  viper.  See  Vipera. 

CoLUBRINA  VIRGINEANA.  See 
Serpent  aria. 

CoLUBRINUM  LIGNUM,  ( Colu* 
brinus  ; from  coluber ; fo  called  from 
the  fnake-like  contortiop&of  its  roots) , 
This  fpecies  of  fnake-wood  is  brought 
from  America.  It  is  folidj  ponde- 
rous, acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and 
inodorous  ; its  bark  is  of  a ferrugi- 
nous colour,  covered  with  cineritious 
fpots.  x 

Columbine.  See  Aquilegta ♦ 

Columbo.  See  Colomba. 

4 Columella,  (Columella,  a,  f.  a 
dim.  of  column  a,  a 'column).  See 
Uvula , and  Clitoris . 
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Columns  carneje.  See  Car- 
net  column  a. 

Coma,  (Coma,  citis , n.  xo/xa ; from 
xu  or  xiw,  to  lie  down).  A propen- 
fity  to  fleep. 

Comata,  ( Comata , xwftaTa ; from 
from  coma).  A diminution  of  the 
powers  of  voluntary  motion,  with 
deep,  or  the  fenfes  impaired.  It  is 
an  order  of  the  clafs  neurofes  of  Cul- 
len’s nofoiogy. 

Comatose.  Having  a ftrong  pro- 
penfity  to  deep. 

Combustio,  ( Combujlio , onis,  f. 
from  comburo,  to  burn).  A burn  or 
fcald.  — 

Combustion,  ( Combujlio , dnis , f. 
from  comburo , to  burn).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  a good  definition  of  com- 
bufrion.  It  is  a collection  of  phe- 
nomena, which  certain  bodies  exhi- 
bit, when  heated  with  accefs  of  air ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  conti- 
nuance or  augmentation  of  heat,  agi- 
tation, or  inteltine  motion,  the  emif- 
lion  of  light,  flame,  and  a total  change 
of  the  matter  burned. 

Comedones,  ( Comedo , onis,  m.). 
See  Crinones. 

Comfrv.  See  Symphitum. 

Commissura  anterior  cere- 
bri. The  white  nerve-like  fubftance 
which  erodes  the  anterior  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  imme- 
diately above  the  infundibulum,  and 
between  the  anterior  crura  of  the  for- 
nix ; uniting  one  hemifphere  of  the 
brain  with  the  other. 

Commissura  m agna  cerebri. 
The  corpus  callofum  of  the  brain  is 
fo  termed  by  fome  writers. 

Commissura  posterior  cerE- 
bri.  A white,  nerve-like  fubftance, 
which  pafles  from  one  hemifphere  of 
the  brain  acrofs  to  the  other,  imme- 
diately over  the  opening  of  the  aquse- 
dudt  of  Sylvius,  in  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
and  above  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Commissure,  ( Commifsura , a,  f. 
from  committo,  to  join  together).  A 


term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the  cor- 
ners of  the  lips,  where  they  meet  to- 
gether ; and  alfo  to  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  which  go  acrofs  from  one 
hemifphere  to  the  other. 

Comparative  anatomy.  Atia- 
torriia  comparaliva.  Zootomy.  The 
diflfedtion  of  animal  bodies  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  human. 

Com  plexus,  (Complexus,  fc.  mufe. 
from  compleftor,  to  comprife).  A 
mufcle  fituated  on  the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  that  draws  the  head  back- 
wards, and  to  one  fide ; and  when 
both  adt,  they  draw  the  head  diredUy 
backward.  It  arifes  from  the  trail f 
v^rfe  procefles  of  the  feven  fuperioi 
vertebrae  of  the  back  and  four  inferi- 
or of  the  neck,  by  as  niany  diftindt 
tendinous  origins  ; in  its  afeent  it  re- 
ceives a flediy  dip  from  the  fpinoiis 
procefs  of  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the 
back:  from  thefe  different  origins  it 
runs  upwards,'  and  is  every  where  in- 
termixed with  tendinous  fibres.  It 
is  inferted,  tendinous  and  flediy,  into 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  protuberance 
in  the  middle  of  the  os  occipitis,  and 
into  a part  of  the  curved  line  that 
runs  forwards  from  that  protuberance. 

Compression,  ( CompreJJio , onis , 
f.  from  comprimo , to  prefs  together). 
By  this  term  furgeons  exprefs  a difeaf- 
ed  date  of  the  body,  which  is  the  effedt 
of  fomething  preffingupon  the  brain. 
It  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  from  con- 
cuffion  and  inflammation.  When  the 
brain  is  comprefled  either  by  bone, 
extravafated  blood,  or  any  other  flu- 
id, there  i«  giddinefs,  naufea,  vomiu 
ing,  lofs  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion ; coma  and  ftupor,  with  a para- 
lyfis  of  fome  part  or  other;  a fturto- 
rofe  breathing,  and  convulfive  twitch- 
es. The  pulfe  is  in  general  oppreifed 
and  irregular. 

Compressor  naris,  ( Compref- 
for , oris , m.  from  comprimo,  to  prefs 
together).  Rinaus  'vel  nafalis  of 
Douglas.  A mufcle  of  the  nofe,  that 
comprefles  the  alas  towards  the  fep- 


turn  nafi,  particularly  when  we  want 
to  fmell  acutely.  It  alto  corrugates 
the  nofe,  and  afiifts  in  exprefiing  cer- 
tain pafiions.  It  arifes,  by  a narrow 
beginning,  fiom  the  root  of  the  ala 
nafi  externally,  and  fpreads  into  a 
number  of  thin,  feparate  fibres,  which 
Tun  up  along  the  cartilage  in  an  ob- 
lique manner  towards  the  back  of  the 
nofe,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  nafi  and  nafal  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone. 

Conarium,  ( Conarium , i,  n.  ku- 
vugi'j from  xuvocj  a c/>nc  ).  The  pi- 
neal gland  is  fo  named,  from  its  co- 
nical thape.  See  Pineal  gland. 

Concentration,  ( Concenlratio , 
enls,  f.  from  con , and  centrum , having 
the  fame  centre).  The  volatilizing 
of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids  in  or- 
der to  improve  their  flrength.  The 
matter  to  be  concentrated,  therefore, 
mud  be  of  fuperior  gravity  to  water. 
This  operation  is  performed  on  fome 
acids,  particularly  the  fulphuric  and 
phofphoric.  It  is  alfo  employed  in 
Solutions  of  alkalis  and  neutral  falts. 

Conception,  ( Conceptio , onis , f. 
from  'concipio , to  conceive).  The  im- 
pregnation of  the  ovuhim  in  the  fe- 
male ovarium  by  the  fubtile  prolific 
aura  of  the  femen  virile.  In  order 
to  have  a fruitful  coition  it  is  necef- 
fiary  that  the  femen  be  propelled  into 
the  uterus  -or  vagina,  lo  that  its  fe- 
cundating vapour  fit  all  be  conveyed 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the 
ovarium  : hence  it  is  neceflary  that 
there  be  a certain  fiate  of  the  ovari- 
um of  the  female  in  order  to  impreg- 
nate it ; which  is,  that  the  ovum  fhall 
be  mature,  and  embraced  by  the  fim- 
briae of  the  Fallopian  tube  to  convey 
that  vivifying  principle  to  the  ovum. 
JSce  Generation. 

Concha,  ( Concha , <e,  f.  *c yxr> 
a liquid  meafure  amongft  the  Athe- 
nians). A term  applied  by  anatomifls 
to  ft:  ye  raj  parts  ot  the  body,  as  the 


Inflow  of  the  ear,  the  fpongy  bones 
of  the  nofe,  &c. 

Concha  auris.  The  hollow 
part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

Conch£  narium,  ( Concha,  <e,  f. 
a (hell).  The  turbinated  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  inferior 
fpongy  bones  of  the  nofe,  which  are 
covered  by  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, are  fo  termed. 

Concussion,  ( Cone  10.0,  onis,  f. 
from  concutio, to  (hake  together) . Con- 
cufiion  of  the  brain.  This  term  is 
employed  by  furgeons  to  exprefs  a 
difeafe,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
concufiion  the  brain  fuffers  from  a fall 
or  agitation.  The  fymptoms  arifing 
from  a mere  concufiion,  are  vertigo, 
confufion  with  pain  of  the  head,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  and  dimnefs  of  fight. 
In  general  the  perfon  is  able  to  walk 
about,  and  the  fymptoms  gradually 
difappear;  at  other  times  they  fall 
into  a quiet  ficep,  and  awake  per- 
fectly recovered.  If,  however,  flu- 
por  and  coma  fucceed,  other  mifehief 
may  be  fufpedted,  as  comprefiion, 
fradture,  &c. 

Condiment,  ( Condiment um , i,  n . 
from  condio , to  preferve  or  feafon). 

A pickle  or  preferve. 

Condyle,  ( Condylus , i , m.  xovh*  1 
hoc ; from  xovctif  an  ancient  cup  fliap- 
ed  like  a joint).  A rounded  eminence 
of  a bone  /in  any  of  the  joints. 

Condyloma,  ( Condylomay  alls, 
n.  Ko\^uhctfA,u‘,  from  novovho:,  a tuber- 
cle or  knot).  Sarcoma.  A foft, 
wart-like  excrefcence,  that  appears 
about  the  anus  and  pudendum  of  both 
fexes.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
condylomata,  which  have  received 
names  from  their  appearances,  as ficus, 
crifa , tymus , from  their  refemblance 
to  a fi.g,  8c  c. 

Conessi  bark.  See  Cov.efi cor- 
tex. 

Conessi  cortex,  ( Conejfi , n. 
ind.  Malabrens).  Codago-pala.  Cor- 
tex profuvii.  The  bark  of  the  AT 
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j rlum  anti  dyfcnteri cum ; foil  is  ovaJis, 
acwninatis , petiolatis , of  Linnxus.  It 
grows  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It 
is  of  a dark  black  colour  externally, 
and  generally  covered  with  a white 
mofs  or  fcurf.  It  is  very  little  known 
in  the  fhops  ; has  an  auftere,  bitter 
talfe  j and  is  recommended  in  diar- 
rhoeas, dyfenteries,  &c.  as  an  ad- 
ftringent. 

CaNFECTIO  AROMATICA.  Ccn- 
ftflio  cardiac  a.  This  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  poffcfling  ftimulant,  anti-- 
fpafmodic,  and  adftringent  virtues ; 
and  is  exhibited,  with  thefe  views,  to 
children  and  adults  in  a vaft  variety 
of  difeafes,  mixed  with  other  medi- 
cine?. 

CoNFECTIO  CAR  DIACA.  See 
Confeftio  aromatica. 

CoNFECTIO  OPIATA.  Phllomum 
londinenfe.  This  ver)*-  warm  and  Si- 
mulating confection  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  relieve  diarrhoeas,  fpafms 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  is 
frequently  ordered  as  a nervine,  fti- 
mulant and  adliringenti 

Conferva,  ( Conferva , f.  fro m 
coiferveoy  to  knit  together).  A kind 
of  mofs:  named  from  its  ufe  former- 
ly in  healing  broken  bones. 

Conferva  helminthocortos. 
See  Corallina  corficana. 

Conferva  rivalis.  Thisplant, 
Conferva  rivalis  ; filimentis  fimpliciffi- 
inis  aqualibus  longifp.misy  of  Linnaeus, 
has  been  recommended  in  cafes  of 
fpafmodic  afthma,  phthiiis,  Sec.  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  vital 
air  it  contains. 

Confluent  small  fox.  See' 
V ariola  confluens. 

Congelation,  ( Congelatio , onis , 
f.  from  congeloy  to  freeze).  That 
change  of  liquid  bodies  which  takes 
place  when  they  pafs  to  a {olid  (late, 
by  lofing  the  caloric  which  kept  them 
in  a date  of  fluidity. 

Conglobate  gland,  ( Glandu - 
la  conglobata — conglobata  ; from  con- 
globoy  to  gather  into  a ball).  Lym- 
phatic gland.  Globate  gland;  A 
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round  gland  formed  of  a contortion 
of  lymphatic  vcffels,  connected  to- 
gether by  cellular  ftrudture,  having 
neither  a cavity  nor  an  excretory 
du£t fuch  are  the  mefenteric*  ingui- 
nal, axillary  glands,  &c.  See  Glands . 

Conglomerate  gland,  [Glati- 
dula  conglomerata — conglomerata ; from 
conglomero.  to  heap  upon  one  . A 
gland  compofeci  of  a number  of  glo- 
merate gland  whofe  excretory  duCts 
all  unite  into  one  common  duCt : iuch 
are  the  falival,  parotid  glands,  ‘&'c. 

CONIUM  MACU  LATUM,  ( Conium , 
iy  nf  y.oniav  ; from  dull,  accord- 
ing to  Linnceus  ; or  from  s/^,.  cir- 
cumago , on  account  of  its  inebriating, 
poifonous  quality).  The  fy Hematic 
name  for  the  cicuta  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. See  Cicuta. 

Conjunctive  membrane.- — 

Membrana  conjunffiva.  The  t|iin, 
tranfparent,  delicate  membrane,  that 
lines  the  internal  fuperficies  of  one 
eyelid,  and  is  reflected  from  thence, 
over  th?  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  to 
the  tarfus  of  the  other  eyelid.  That 
portion  which  covers  the  tranfparent 
cornea  cannot,  without  great  difficul- 
ty, be  feparated  from  it.'  Inflamma- 
tion of  this  membrane  is  called  oph- 
thalmia. 

Connexion  of  bones.  See  Ar- 
ticulation. 

Consent  of  parts.  The  fame 
as  fympathy.  S zC  Sympathy. 

Conserva,  ( Confervciy  at  f.  from 
confervoy  to  keep).  A conferve.  A 
compofition  of  fome  recent  vegetable 
and  fugar,  beat  together  into  an  uni- 
form mafs  of  the  confidence  of  ho- 
ney ; as  conferve  of  hips,  orange 
peel,  & c.  / 

Conserva  absinthii  mariti- 
me For  its  virtues,  fee  Abfmthum 
maritimum . 

Conserva  ari.  This  is  occa- 
fionally  exhibited  as  a ftimulant  and 
diuretic. 

Conserva  aurantii  hispa- 
len sis.  This  is  well  calculated  to 
form  the  bafis  of  a tonic  and  ftomachic 
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conferve,  and  may  be  given  alone,  as 
poffefiing  fuch  qualities. 

Consf.rva  cynosbXti.  Con- 
ferve  of  hips:  is  cooling  and  addrin- 
gent  ; it  is  feldom  given  alone,  but 
moitly  joined  to  fome  other  medicine 
in  the  form  of  lintlns  or  tledfuary. 

Conserva  lujula'.  This  pre- 
paration of  wood  i'orrel  poffefi'es  fub- 
acid,  cooling,  and  antifeptic  qua- 
lities. 

Conserva  mentH/E.  This  pre- 
paration of  mint  is  given,  occafion- 
ally,  as  a ftomachic  in  ficknefs  and 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach. 

CoSSERVA  TRUNI  SYLVESTRIS. 
Adringent  virtues  are  aferibed  to  this 
medicine,  whicli  is  now  feldom  ufed 
but  amongft  private  formulae. 

Consf.rva  rosje.  Thiscompo- 
fjtion  affords  a very  excellent  way  of 
exhibiting  rofes  : rubbed  down  with 
water  it  forms  an  excellent  drink,  with 
fome  lemon  juice,  in  hemorrhagic 
complaints  : it  may  alfo  be  given  with 
vitriolatcd  zinc  in  form  of  an  eledlu- 
ary. 

Conserva  sci i.la.  This  pre- 
paration of  fquills  affords  an  excellent 
balls  for  an  electuary,  poffeffmg  ex- 
pectorant and  diuretic  qualities. 

C o n s o l i d a , ( Confolida , a,  f.  fo 
called,  quia  confolidandi  et  conglutinan- 
di  vi  pallet  ; named  from  its  power 
and  ufe  in  agglutinating  and  joining 
together  things  broken).  Comfrey. 

Con  so  li  da  major.  See  Sym- 
phitum . 

CoNSOI.IDA  MEDIA.  Bugula. 
Upright  buglofs.  Middle  confound. 
This  plant,  Ajugapyramidalis , tetrago- 
no-pyramid alis,  villofa,  folds  radicali- 
bus  maximis , of  Linnaeus,  poffeffes 
fub^ddringent  and  bitter  qualities: 
and  is  recommended  in  phlhifis , aph- 
tha, and  cynanche. 

Con  so  lid  a minor.  S tt  Prunella. 

Confolida  regalis.  Calcatrip- 
pa • Many  virtues  are  attributed  to 
this  plant,  Delphinium  confoltda  ; nec- 
tariis  monophyllisj  caule  fuhdivifo t of 


Linnaeus.  The  flowers  are  bitter, 
and  a water  diddled  from  them  is  re- 
commended in  ophthalmisa.  The 
herb  is  adminidered  in  calculous  cafes, 
obftru&ed  menfes,  and  viceral  difeafes. 

Con  s o l id  a saracenica.  See 
Virga  aurea. 

Con  sound.  See  Symphitum . 

Consound,  middle.  See  Con* 

f olid  a media. 

Constipation, ( Conjlipatio , onis, 
f.  from  conjlipoy  to  crowd  together). 
A per fon  is  faid  to  be  codive  when 
the  alvine  excretions  are  not  expelled 
daily,  and  when  the  fceces  are  fo  hard- 
ened as  not  to  receive  their  form  from 
the  imprefs  of  the  return  upon  them. 

Constipation,  ( Conjlipatio,  onis •, 
f.  from  cotijlipo , to  crowd  together). 
CoOivenefs.  S tt  Objlipatio. 

Constrictor,  ( Conjl  riel  or,  oris , 
m.  fr om  conjl ringo,  to  bind  together). 
Ahiame  given  to  thofe  mufcles  which 
contract  any  opening  of  the  body. 

Constrictor  isthmi  fauci- 
um.  GloJJo-JlaphUin us  of  Window 
and  Douglas.  A mufcle  fituated  at 
the  hde  of  the  entry  of  the  fauces, 
that  draws  the  velum  pendulum  palati 
towards  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
it  raifes  at  the  fame  time,  and  with 
its  fellow  contracts  the  paffage  be- 
tween  the  two  arches,  by  which  it 
fluits  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Constrictor  oris.  See  Orbi- 
cularis oris . 

Constrictor  pharyngis  in- 
ferior. Crico-pharyngeus . Thyro - 
pharyngus.  A mufcle  fituated  on  the 
podcrior  part  of  the  pharynx.  It 
arifes  from  the  fide  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the 
derno  hyoidaeus  and  thyro-hyoidaeus 
mufcles;  and  from  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, near  the  crico-thyroidaeus ; it 
is  inferted  into  the  white  line,  where 
it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the  fuperior 
fibres  running  obliquely  upwards,  co- 
vering nearly  one  half  of  the  middle 
condridoi , and  terminating  in  apoint ; 
the  inferior  fibres  run  more  tranfverfe- 
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ly,  and  cover  the  beginning  of  the 
cefophagns.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs 
that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it 
covers,  and  to  raife  it  with  the  larynx 
a little  upwards. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  me- 
Dius.  Hy  o-phary  ngeus . Syndefmo- 

pkaryngeuf  of, Douglas.  A mufcle  fi- 
tuated  on  the  poiterior  part  of  the 
pharynx.  It  arifts  from  the  appen- 
dix of  the  os  hyoides,  from  the  cor- 
ner of  that  bone,  and  from  the  liga- 
ment which  conne&s  it  to  the  thyro- 
id cartilage ; the  fibres  of  the  fupe- 
rior  part,  running  obliquely  upwards, 
and  covering  a considerable  part  of 
the  fuperior  conftridtor,  terminate  in 
a point ; and  is  inferted  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the 
os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  joined  to  its  fellow  at  a 
white  line  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
pharynx,  This  mufcle  compreffes 
that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it 
covets,  and  draws  it  and  the  os  hy- 
oides upwards. 

Constrictor  pharyngis  su- 
PFkiOR.  Cephalo-pharyngeus . Pie  • 

| rygo-phary  ngeus.  My  lo-phary  ngeus . 

C Sloffo-pbary  ngeus . A mufcle  iituated 
on  the  potlerior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arifes  above  from  the  cuneiform 
procefs  of  the  os  occipitis,  before 
the  foramen  magnum,  from  the  pte- 
rygoid procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 
from  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  near 
the  roots  of  the  laft  dentes  molares, 
and  between  the  jaws.  It  is  inferted 
in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Its 
|ufe  is  to  comprefs  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and  to  draw  it  forwards 
and  upwards. 

Con  syMPT  ion.  Decline.  See 
Phthifs  pulmonalis. 

Co  ntagion,  ( Contagio,  onis,  f. 
From  contingOy  to  meet  or  touch  each 
3ther).  Effluvia.  Miafma.  Virus. 
Lu's.  Inle&ion.  The  very  fubtile 
j particles  arifing  from  putrid  or  other 
ubilances,  or  from  perfons  labouring 
Jnder contagious  difeafes,  which  com- 


municate the  difeafe  to  others  ; thus 
the  contagion  of  putrid  fever,  the  ef- 
fluvia of  dead  animal  or  vegetable 
fubtlances,  the  rr.iafm  of  bogs  and 
fens,  the  virus  of  fmall-pox,  lues  ve- 
nerea, &e.  Szc.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  diitindtion  between 
contagious  and  infectious  difeafes. 
Would  it  not  be  proper  to  apply  the 
term  contagious  (confidering  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word)  to  thofe  whicih 
are  communicated  by  contadl  only', 
as  the  venereal  difeafe,  itch,  &c ; and 
infectious,  to  thofe  which  are  caught 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  &c.  without  contadf,  as  pu- 
trid fever,  Szc.  ? 

Contractility.  Expanfive  elaif- 
ticity.  A property  in  bodies,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  cohelive  power,  by  which 
their  particles  refume  their  former 
propinquity  when  the  force  ceafes 
which  was  applied  to  feparate  them.. 

Contraction,  ( Coni  radio , onis, 
f.  from  contraho , to  draw  together). 
Contradura.  A rigid  contraction  of 
the  joints.  It  is  a genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  locales , and  order  dyfeine - 
fia  of  Cullen.  The  fpecies  are,  I. 
Contradura  ab  inflammatione , when  it 
arifes  from  inflammation  : 2.  Contract 
tura  a fpafmo,  called  alfo  tonic  fpafrn 
and  cramp,  when  it  depends  upon 
fpafrn  : 3.  Contradura  ob  antagonijlas 
paraliticos , from  the  antagonist  muf- 
cles  lofing  their  adtion  : 4.  Contrac - 
tura  ab  acrimonia  irritante , which  is 
induced  by  fome  irritating  caufe:  5. 
Contradura  articiilaris , originating 
from  a difeafe  of  the  joint. 

Contre  cou.  A fpecies  of  frac- 
ture of  the  Ikull,  called  in  Latin  con - 
tra-ffflura,  in  which  the  fradture  hap- 
pens in  that  part  of  the  bone  oppo- 
fite  to  where  the  blow  was  received. 

Contra-indication,  ( Centra - 
indication  onis , f.  from  contra , againft, 
and  indicoy  to  (how).  A fymptom 
attending  a difeafe,  which  forbids  the 
exhibition  of  a remedy  that  would 
otherwife  be  employed  : for  inftance, 
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bark  and  acids  are  ufually  given  in 
putrid  fevers  ; but  it  there  be  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  or  inflammation 
of  the  fide,  or  of  any  vifcus,  they 
are  contra-indications-  to  their  ufe. 

Contra  semen.  See  Santoni- 


cum. 


ContrayIrva,  ( Contraycrya , a, 
f.  from  centra , againft,  and- yerva,  a 
herb.  Span,  i e.  a herb  good  againft 
po  ions  . Contrayerva.  This  word 
is  of  Spanifh  oiigin,  and  fjgnities  an 
antidote  to  poifon.  The  officinal  part 
of  this  plant,  which  is  obtained  from 
two  plants,  viz.  Dorjlenia  draketia  ; 
Jcap'ts  radicals , foliis pinna! if: do- pa l ma- 
ils hitcperrimis , recet>lacidis  ovalibus, 
of  Linnaeus,  and  Dorjlenia  Houjlorii ; 
f tapis  radical!  Si  f oliis  cord  alls  angula- 
its  acu'.is , reccft acults  quadrangulis,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  the  root  It  has  a pe- 
rnliav  kind  of  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
light  adftringent,  warm,bitterifhtafte; 
itnd  on  being  long  chewed  it  difeovers 
fomewhat  of  a fweet  ifh  fharpnefs.  Pu- 
trid and  ncivous  fevers  are  the  dif- 
eafes  iu  which  this  medicine  was  for- 
merly ufed. 

Coniusion,  ( Contujio , onis , f. 
from  ermt undo,  to -knock  together). 
A bruife. 

Convalescence.  That  fpace 
from  the  departure  of  a difeafe,  to 
the  recovery  of  the  ftrength  loft  by  it. 

Convallaria,  ( Convallaria,  a , 
f.  from  convallis,  a valley : named 
from  its  abounding  in  valleys  and 
marfhes. 

Convallaria  majalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  lilly  of  the 
valley.  See  Lihum  conv  allium. 

Convallaria  tolygonatum. 
Thfc  fyllematic  name  of  Solomon’s 
ftal.  See  Sigillum  Salomonis. 

Convolvulus,  ( Convolvulus , i, 
m.  from  convolvo , to  roll  together  : 
fo  named  from  its  fpiral.fhape,  and 


its  twifting  round  other  trees  and 


fhrubs).  The  herb  bind-weed. 
Convolvulus  jalappa.  The 


fyftematic  name  of  the  jalap  plant. 

See  j ulupium. 

Convolvulus  major  albus. 
The  juice  of  this  plant.  Convolvulus 
feepium  ; foliis  fagiitatis , pojlice  trunca- 
tes ; peaunculis  tetragonis , unifloris , of 
Linnaeus,  is  violently  purgative,  and 
given  in  droplical  affections.  A poul- 
tice of  the  herb,  made  with  oil,  is 
recommended  in  white  fwellings  of 
the  knee  joint. 

Convolvulus  mechoacan. — 
See  \lechoacanntz  radix. 

Convolvulus  scammonia. — 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  feammo- 
ny  plant.  See  Scammonium. 

Convolvulus  sepium.  See  Con- 
volvulus major  albus. 

Convolvulus  soldanella. — 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  fea  con- 
volvulus. See  Braffica  marina. 

Convolvulus  turp|thum. — 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  turbith 
plant.  See  Turpcthum. 

Convulsion,  ( Convidfio  ,onis , f. ). 
Clonic  fpafm.  A difealed  adftion  oi 
mufeular  fibres,  known  by  alternative 
relaxations,  with  violent  and  involun- 
tary contraclionsof  the  mufeular  parts, 
without  deep.  Cullen  arranges  con- 
vullion  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  andorde) 
Jpafmi.  Convuliions  are  univerfal  oirl] 
partial,  and  have  obtained  differed 
names  according  to  the  parts  aife&ei 
or  fymptoms  ; as  the  rifus  fardoricus 
when  the  mufcles  of  the  face  are  af 
fe£ted  ; St.  Vitus’s  dance,  when  th- 
mufcles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  inti 
involuntary  motions,  with  lamenef 
and  rotations.  The  hyfterical  epilep 
fy,  or  other  epilepfies,  arifing  fror 
different  caufes,  are  convulfive  difeai 
es  of  the  univerfal  kind  ; the  mufek 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  throwing  th 
eye  into  involuntary  diftortions  in  de 
fiance  to  the  dire&ionof  the  will,  ar 
infiances  of  partial  convulfion.  Th 
mufcles  principally  affe&ed  in  all  fpt 
cies  of  convulfions,  are  thofe  imnu 
diatcly  under  the  direction  of  the  will 
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as  thofe  of  the.  eyelids,  eye,  face, 
jaws,  neck,  fuperior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities. The  mufcles  of  refpira- 
tion,  afting  both  voluntarily  and  in- 
voluntarily, are  not  unfrequently  con- 
vulfed  ; as  the  diaphragm,  intercof- 
tals,  See.  The  more  immediate  caufes 
of  convulfions  are,  i.  Either  mental 
affection,  or  any  irritating  cattle  ex- 
citing a greater  action  in  the  arterial 
fvftem  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  2. 
An  increafe  of  nervous  energy,  which 
feems  to  hold  pace  or  be  equi-potent 
with  the  increafed  arterial  energy  ex- 
cited in  the  brain.  3.  This  increafed 
energv,  conveying  its  augmented  ef- 
fects, without  the  direction  of  the 
will,  to  any  mufcles  dei'tined  to  vo- 
luntary  motion,  over-irritates  them. 
4.  The  mufcles,  irritated  by  the  in- 
creafed nervous  energy'  and  airterial 
influx,  contrail  more  forcibly  and  in- 
voluntarily by  their  excited  vis  inlita, 
conjointly  with  other  catifes,  as  long 
as  the  increafed  nervous  energy  conti- 
nues. 5.  This  increafed  energy  in 
the  nervous  fyftem  may  be  excited 
either  by  the  mind,  or  by  any  acri- 
mony in  the  blood,  or  other  itimuli 
fufficiently  irritating  to  increafe  the 
arterial  carbon,  nervous  influence,  and 
the  vires  infitas  of  mufcles.  6.  Af- 
ter mufcles  have  been  once  accuftom- 
ed  to  acl  involuntarily,  and  with  in- 
creafed attion,  the  fame  caufes  can 
readily  produce  the  fame  effects  on 
thofe  organs.  7.  All  parts  that  have 
mufcular  fibres  may  be  convulfed.  8. 
The  fenfations  in  the  mind  moil  ca- 
pable of  producing  convulfions,  are 
timidity,  horror,  anger,  great  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  foul,  &c. 

Conyza  cceru lea,  ( Conyza , a, 
f.  xow^k  ; from  uovk;,  dull ; becaufe 
its  powder  is  fprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in 
places  where  they  are  troublefome). 
The  herb  flea-bane.  This  acrid  plant 
is  exhibited  on  the  continent  in  iome 
difeafes  of  the  cheft. 

Conyza  media.  Arnica  Sueden- 
Jit.  Inula  dyfenterica  ; folds  ample  xi- 
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cau libit:,  cordato-oblorigis  ; cattle  villofo , 
paniculate  j fquamis  calycinis , fetaceis , 
of  Linnasus.  An  acrid,  fubaromatic 
plant,  poffeffing  antidyfenteric  vir- 
tues. It  is  fometimes  called  arnica 
fpuria. 

Co  p a 1 v a balsam.  See  Balfamum 
Copaiva . 

Oopaif£ra  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  Copaiva  balfam  is  obtained. 
See  Balfamum  Copaiva. 

Copal,  ( Copal,  n.  ind.  The  Ameri- 
can  name  of  allclearodorifergus  gums). 
Gum  copal.  This  refi nous  fubftance 
is  imported  from  Guinea,  where  it  is 
found  in  the  land  on  the  fhore.  Jt  is 
of  a yellow  colour,  faintly  glfftening, 
imperfectly  tranfparent,  and  apt  to 
break  with  a conchoidal  fraCUrre.  it 
is  taftelefs,  and,  while  cold,  inodor- 
ous. It  is  ufed  diffolved  in  rectified 
fpirit  oi  wine  in  laxities  of  the  gums, 
with  the  fame  views  as  maftfeh. 

Cop h os,  (Kw^or,  dumb).,  Deaf 
or  dumb  : alio  a dullness  in  any  of 
the  fenfes. 

Cop h 5s is,  [Cophofis,  is,  f.  xofcu.— 
ac ; from  xupu;,  deaf).  A difficulty 
of  hearing.  It  is  often  fymptomatic 
of  fome  difeafe.  See  Dyfecoea. 

Copper,  ( Cuprum , i,  n.  qua  ft  as 
Cyprium  ; fo  named  from  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  formerly 
brought).  An  imperfedl  metal,  of 
a red  colour,  and  very  ductile.  It 
exifts  in  nature  in  a perfect  metallic 
ftate,  in  mineralization  by  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  ; in  combination 
with  muriatic  acid  ; irl  union  with 
arfeniac  acid ; and  in  a compound 
with  metallic  arfenic.  Its  colours  in 
thefe  ores  are,  ufually,  (hades  of  blue, 
red,  green,  and  orange.  Pure  cop- 
per obtained  from  its  ores,  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour  ; has  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  which  is  rendered  ftronger  by 
heat  or  friCtion  ; a naufeous,  Ityptic 
tafle,  lefs  fenfible,  however,  than  that 
of  iron  ; and  is  hard,  elaftic,  and  fonor 
rous : if  expoled  to  the  air  or  moif- 
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lure,  its  fur  face  becomes  changed  in- 
to a hard  green  coating.  N itric  acid 
oxydates  copper  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity  which  occafion  thedifengage- 
ment  of  azot  with  effervefcence.  The 
diluted  acid  totally  dillblves  the  metal, 
and  produces  a nitrate  of  copper.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  when  concentrated  and 
aided  by  caloric,  has  the  power  of 
diflblving  copper,  which  by  immedi- 
ate evaporation  affords  copperas.  The 
acetous  acid,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
a£s  upon  copper  only  with  an  ener- 
gy fufficient  to  corrode  it.  The  fait 
thus  formed  is  termed  ve rdigrife.  The 
ufes  of  this  metal  in  the  arts,  are  nu- 
merous. All  its  preparations  are  very 
violent  poifons,  and  ought  never  to 
be  given  internally,  but  with  the  great- 
eft  caution.  The  falphat  of  copper 
is  a powerful  tonic  and  diuretic,  and 
is  given  internally  in  dropfies  and 
weaknefles.  Externally,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  furgeons  as  an  elcharotic. 
See  Cuprum  vitriolatum. 

Copperas.  A name  given  to  blue, 
green,  and  white  vitriol. 

Cor,  ( Cur , dis , n.).  See  Heart . 

CORACO-BRACH  I A LIS,  ( 

; from  a crow,  and 

the  arm).  Coraco-braclnaus . A 
mufcle,  fo  called  from  its  origin  and 
infertion.  It  is  fituated  on  the  hu- 
merus, before  the  fcapula.  Itarifes, 
tendinous  and  fleftiy,  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  caracoid  procefs  of  the 
fcapula,  adhering,  in  its  defeent,  to 
the  fliort  head  of  the  biceps  ; infert- 
ed,  tendinous  and  fleftiy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  internal  part  of  the  os 
humeri,  near  the  oiigin  of  the  third 
head  of  the  triceps,  called  brachtalis 
externus , where  it  fends  down  a thin, 
tendinous  expanfion  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Its  ufe  is 
to  raife  the  arm  upwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Coraco-h yoi deus,  ( Coraco-hy- 
cideusj  fc.  muf cuius , ; 

from  xog>a|,  a crow,  and  the 

bone  called  byoides).  See  Omo-hyoidcus. 

I m.  s 


Coracoid,  ( Coraeoidevs , 
ei^nc  ; from  a crow,  and 

refemblance  ; becaufe  it  is  fhaped  like 
the  beak  of  a crow).  A name  given 
to  a procefs  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  fcapula. 

Coral.  See  Corallium. 

Corallina,  ( Corallines , dim.  of 
corallium  ; from  vc^r,  a daughter,  and 
«Ac,  the  fea  : becaufe  it  is  generated 
in  the  fea ).  Mufcus  maritimus.  Co - 
rallina  officinalis.  Coralline.  A ma- 
rine production,  refeoibling  a fmall 
plant  without  leaves,  confifting  of  nu- 
merous brittle  cretaceous  fubftances, 
friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  crack- 
ling between  the  teeth.  Powdered, 
it  is  adminiftered  to  children  as  an  an- 
thelmintic. . . 

Corallina  corsicana.  Hel- 
mintho-c orton.  Conferva  hclmintho-cor- 
tos.  Corallina  rubra.  ' Corallina  me - 
lito-cborton.  Lemitho-corton.  Corfi- 
can  worm- weed.  Fucus  hehnintho - 
carton  of  De  la  Tourrette.  This 
plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  de- 
ltroying  all  fpecies  of  inteftinal  worms. 
Its  virtues  are  extolled  by  many  ; but 
impartial  experimentalifts  have  fre- 
quently been  difappointed  of  its  effi- 
cacy. The  Geneva  Pharmacopoeia 
diredfts  a fyrup  to  be  made  of  it. 

Corallina  melito-cortoh. 
See  Corallina  corfcana, 

Corallina  rubra.  See  Co- 
rallina corjicana. 

Coralline.  See  Corallina . 

Coralline,  corsican.  See 
Corallina  corficana. 

Corallium  album. \ A bard, 
white,  calcareous,  brittle  fubftance, 
the  nidus  of  the  Madrepora  oculata . 
Clafs.  Vermes.  Order.  Lithophyta. 
It  is  fometimes  exhibited  as  an  ab- 
forbent  earth. 

Corallium  rubrum,  ( Coralli - 
urn,  it  n.  ; from  xo^>r,  a 

daughter,  and  the  fea  : fo  named, 
becaufe  it  is  generated  in  the  fea). 
The  red  coral  is  moftly .employed  me- 
dicinally. It  is  a hard,  brittle,  cal- 
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careous  fubdance,  refcmblingthe  dalk 
of  a plant,  and  the  habitation  of  the 
Ifis  it  obit!?.  Clafs.  V ermes.  Order. 
| Zoophitie.  When  powdered,  it  is  ex- 
hibited as  an  abforbent  earth  to  child- 
ren ; but  does  not  appear  to  claim 
any  preference  to  common  chalk. 

Cokdia  myxa.  The  fyftemaiic 
name  of  the  Sebeften  plant.  See  Sc- 
i bejlen. 

Cordials.  ' Medicines  are  gene- 
rally fo  termed,  which  poffefs  warm 
and  dimulating  properties,  and  that 
arc  given  to  raife  the  fpirits. 

Coriander.  See  Coriandrum. 

Coriandrum,  ( Coriandrum , 
n.  ; from  a pupil,  and 

a man  ; becaufe  of  its  roundnefs 
like  the  pupil  of  a man’s  eye).  Co- 
riander. Coriandrum  fativum  of  Lin- 
naeus. Coriandrum  JruSiibus  glolofis. 
i Clafs.  Pentandria.  Order.  Digynia. 
Every'  part  of  the  plant  has  a very 
offeniive  odour  ; but  upon  being  dri- 
ed the  feeds  have  a tolerably  grateful 
fmell,  and  their  tade  is  moderately 
warm,  and  (lightly  pungent.  They 
podefs  a ftomachic  and  carminative 
I power,  and  are  directed  in  the  infu- 
fum  am  arum  y tnfufum  Jenna  tartarifa- 
i rumt  and  fome  other  compofitions  of 
the  pharmacopoeias. 

Coriandrum  satIvum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  called 
! eoriandrum  in  the  pharmacopceias. 
See  Coriandrum. 

Corn,  ( Clavus , /,  m.).  A hard- 
| ened  portion  of  cuticle,  produced  by 
predure  : fo  called,  becaufe  a piece 
can  be  picked  out  like  a corn  of  bar- 
ley. Corns  are  fometimes  connedled 
with  the  periofleum. 

Cornea  opaca.  The  fclerotic 
membrane  of  the  eye, is  fo  called,  be- 
caufe it  is  of  a horny  confidence  and 
opake.  See  Sclerotic  membrane. 

Cornea  transparens.  The 
tranlparent  portion  of  the  fclerotic 
membrane,  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  pafs,  is  fo  called,  to  diftin- 


guilh  it  from  that  which  Is  opake. 
See  Sclerotic  membrane. 

Cornflower.  See  Cyantis. 

Corn-sallad.  This  is  the  Va- 
leriana locujla  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens,  and  ea-ten 
amongft  the  eariy  fa) lads.  It  is  a 
very  wholefome  fucculent  plant,  pof- 
feihng  antifcorbutic  and  gently  ape- 
rient virtues. 

Cornu  ammonis.  Cornu  arietis . 
When  the  pes  hippocampi  of  the  hu- 
man brain  is  cut  tranfverfcly  through, 
the  cortical  fubftance  is  fo  difpofed 
as  to  refemble  a ram’s  horn.  This 
is  the  true  cornu  adunonis,  though, 
the  name  is  often  applied  to  the  pes 
hippocampi. 

Cornu  arietis.  See  Cornu  am- 
monis. 

Cornu  cervi.  Hartfhorn.  The 
horns'  of  feveral  fpecies  of  dag,  as 
the  cervus  alcesy  cervus  Jama,  cervus 
elaphus , and  cervus  tar  an  da,  are  ufed 
medicinally.  Boded,  they  impart  to 
the  water  a nutritious  jelly,  which  is 
frequently  ferved  to  the  table,  and 
given  in  difeafes:  but  the  chief  ufe 
of  the  horns  i"s  for  calcination  ; 'to  af- 
ford the  liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi  y am- 
moniac, the  carbonate  of  ammoniac, 
&c.  which  are  in  frequent  ufe  as  im- 
portant articles  in  the  materia  me- 
dica.  f 

Cornu  cerv  j calcinatum.  See 
Cornu  cervi  ujlum. 

Cornu  cervi  ustum.  Cornu 
cervi  ujlum.  Burnt  hartfhorn  fhavings 
podefs  abforbent,  antacid,  and  ad- 
dringent  properties,  and  are  given  in 
form  of  decodlion,  as  a common, 
drink  in  diarrhoeas,  pyrofis,  &c. 

Cornua,  [Cornu,  n.  ind.  pi*  cor- 
nua), Warts.  Horny  excrefcences, 
which  modly  form  on  the  joints  of 
the  toes.  Similar  difeafed  produc- 
tions have  been  known  to  arife  on  the 
head  and  other  parts. 

Corona  glandis.  The  round, 
prominent  margin  terminating  the 
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glans  penis,  ar.d  on  which  the  odor- 
iferous glands  are  fituated. 

O 

Corona  vener  is.  Venereal  blotch- 
es on  the  forehead  are  lb  termed. 

Coronal  suture,  {Corond/is  ; 
from  corona,  a crown  or  garland : fo 
named,  becaufe  the  ancients  wore 
their  garlands  in  its  direbtion ).  Sutu- 
ra  coronalis.  The  iuture  of  th.e  head, 
that  extends  from  one  temple  acrofs 
to  the  other,  uniting'  the  two  parie- 
tal bones  with  the  frontal. 

‘Coronary  vessels.  Vafp  co- 
ronarta . The  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  heart  and  Itomach.  'T  he  term 
coronary  is  here  given  from  corona, 
a crown,  furrounding  any  part  in  the 
manner  of  a crown. 

Coro^noid,  ( Coronoideus , xopuvos i- 
from  xo^utr,  a crow,  and  u$oc, 
likenefs).  Procefl'es  of  bones  are  fo 
called,  that  have  any  refemblance  to 
a crow’s  beak. 

Corpora  cavernosa  penis. 
Two  fpongy  bodies  that  arife,  one 
from  each  afcending  portion  of  the 
ifchium,  and  form  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  penis  above  the  urethra,  and  ter- 
minate obtufely  behind  its  glans. 

Coropra  fimbriata.  The  flat- 
tened terminations  of  the  poflerior 
crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain, 
which  turn  round  into  the  inferior 
cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  end 
in  the  pedes  hippocampi. 

Corpora  olivaria.  The  two 
external  prominences  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  that  are  fhaped  fdmewhat 
like  an  olive. 

CorpOra  pyramidalia.  Two 
internal  prominences  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,,  which  are  more  of  a py-* 
ramidal  fhape  than  the  former. 

Corpora  quadr igemina.  ; See 
* Tuber cula  quadrigemina . 

Corpora  stuTata.  So  named- 
from  their  appearance.  See  -Cere- 
Irum . s*  ■ 

Corpus  annulare.  A fyno- 
nym  of  pons  Varolii.  See  Font 
Varolii. 


Corpus  callosum.  Commijfura 
magna  cerebri.  The  white  medullary 
part  joining  the  two  hemifpheres  of 
the  brain,  and  coming  into  view  un- 
der the  falx  of  the  durahnater  when 
the  hemifpheres  are  drawn  from' each 
other.  On  the  furface  of  the  corpus 
callofum  two  lines  are  confpicuo'us', 
called  the raphe.  j 

Corpus  luteum.  The  granulous 
papilla  which  is  found  in  that  part  of 
the  ovarium  of  females,  from  whence 
an  ovum  had  proceeded  : hence  their 
prefence  determines  that  the  female 
has  been  impregnated  ; and  the  num- 
ber of  the  corpora  lutea  correfponds 
with  the  number  of  impregnations. 

It  is,  however,  afterted  by  a modern 
writer,  that  corpora  lutea  have  be$n 
detected  in  young  virgins,  where  no 
impregnations  could  poflibly  have  tak-  I 
en  place. 

Corpus  mucosum.  See  Rett 

mucofum. 

Corpus  pampintforme,  [Pam-  \ 
pin  for  mis  ; from  pampinus,  a tendril, 
and  forma , likenefs,  refembling  a ten- 
dril). Applied  to  thefpermatic  chord, 
and  thoracic  duel  alfo.  The  plexu9  1 
of  veins  furrounding  the  fpermatic  1 
artery  in  -the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Corpus  reticulare.  See  Rete  ' 
mucofum.  < 

Corpus  spongiosum  urethra. 
Sub  fan  tip  fpongiofi  urethra.  Corcus 
fpongiofum  penis.  This  fub dance  ori-  id 
ginates  before  th.e  proftate  gland,  fur- 
rounds  the  urethta,  and  iorms  the 
bulb  ; then  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the 
corpora  cavernofa,  and  terminates  in 
the  glans  penis , which  it  forms. 

Cor  roho  rants,  ( Corroborantia , 
fc.  medicament  a )~  Medicines,  or  what- 
ever gives  ft rength  to  the  body,  as 
bark,  wine,  beef,  cold  bath,  &c. 

Corrosive  su climate.  See Hy- 
drargyrus  muriatus . 

Corrosives,  ( Corro/tva ; from 
corrodo , to  eat  aw3^r).  . See  Ffcha - *x 
rotics . 

Corrugation.  The  contraction 
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of  any  part  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

CoRRUGATOR  SUrERCJLII,(  Cor- 
rugator , oris,  m.  from  cor  rug  a,  to 
wrinkle).  Mufcutus  fupercilii of  YVinf- 
, low.  Mufculus  frontalis  vcrus , feu 
corn/gator , of  Douglas.  A fmall  muf- 
cle  fituated  on  the  forehead.  When 
one  mufcle  afts,  it  is  drawn  towards 
the  other,  and  projefts  over  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye.  When  both  muf- 
eles  aft.  they  pull  down  the  fkirt  of 
the  forehead,  and  make  it  wrinkle, 
particularly  between  the  eyebrows. 

Cortex,  (Cortex,  Ids,  d.  g.). 
This  term  is  veryr  generally,  though 
Improperly,  given  to  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  applies  to  any  rind  or  bark. 

Cortex  akg  elin/e.  The  bark 
of  a tree  growing  in  Grenada.  A 
decoftion  of  it  is  recommended  as  a 
vermifuge.  It  excites  tormina,  fimi- 
lar  to  jalap,  and  operates  by  purging. 

Cortex  angustura.  See  Ati- 
gvjlura  cortex . * 

Cortex  bei.a-aye.  See  Bela- 
aye  cortex.  . 

Cortex  c a n e l l a m ala brica* 
See  Cajfea  lignca. 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  lugo. 
The  Peruvian  bark  was  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  Cardinal  L ugo  had  teftimo- 
nials  of  above  a thoufand  cures  per- 
formed by  it  in  the  year  1653. 

Cortex  china;  regjus.  See 
Cinchona  cortex  peruvianus  Jluvus. 

Cortex  china  surin amensis. 
.This  bark  is  remarkably  bitter,  and 
■ preferable  to  the  other  fpecies  in  in- 
termittent fevers. 

Cortex  CHiNCHiNA.  See  Cin- 
chona, 

Cortex  elutheria.  See  Caf- 
carilU  cortex. 

^.Cortex  geoffroya  jamaicen- 
sis.  llulge-water-tree  bark.  The 
bark  of  the  Geoffroya  jamaiccnjis  ; in - 
crmis  foliolis  lanceolatis,  of  Swartz. 
It  is  principally  ufed  in  Jamaica,  and, 
vvith  great  fuccefs,  as  a vermifuge. 

, Cortex  lavola.  The  bark  bear- 
ing this  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
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produce  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
anifum  Jlcllatum.  Its  virtues  are  fimi- 
lar. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  See 
Winter  anus  cortex. 

Cortex  massoy.  The  produce 
of  New  Guinea,  where  it  is  beaten 
into  a pultaceous  mafs  with  water, 
and  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  to  al- 
lay tormina  of  the  bowels.  It  par- 
takes of  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  cin- 
namon. 

Cortex  peruvianus.  See  Cin* 
chona . 

Cortex  peruvianus  f.uber. 
See  Cinchona  cortex  peruvianus  ruber . 

Cortex  pocgereba*  This  bark 
is  fent  from  America  \ and  is  faid  to 
be  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfente- 
ries,  and  hepatic  fluxes. 

Cortex  w inter  anus.  See  Win- 
teranus  cortex. 

Cortical  substance.  Suljlan- 
tia  corticalis.  Cineritious  fubftance. 
The  external  fubflance  of  the  brain  is 
of  a darker  colour  than  the  internal, 
and  furrounds  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance,  as  the  bark  does  the  tree ; 
hence  it  is  termed  cortical.  See  alfo 
Kidney. 

Corylus,  ( Corylus , 2,  f.  Deri- 
vation uncertain  ; according  to  Corner 
from  xrtaya,  a walnut).  The  hazel 
tree.  The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  much 
eaten  in  this  country  : they  are  hard 
of  digeftion,  and  often  pafs  the  bow- 
els very  little  altered ; if,  however, 
they  are  well  chewed,  they  give  out 
a nutritious  oil.  An  oil  is  alfo  ob- 
tained from  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
Corylus  avellana  ; Jlipulis  ovatrs , obtu- 
fis , of  Linn^us,  which  is  efficacious 
agAinft  the  tooth-ache,  and  is  faid  to 
kill  Worms. 

Corylus  avf.llana.  The  hazel- 
nut tree.  "See  Corylus , 

Co  R v z A , ( Coryza,  a,  f.  xopvZa.  ; 
from  the  head,  and  €tU,  to  boil). 
An  increafed  difeharge  of  mucus  from 
the  nofe.  See  Catarrh. 

Cosmetic,  ( Cofmetica,  xornrfixcc  ; 
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from  *o<t| ns*,  to  beautify).  Wafhc*, 
or  any  application  that  prcferves  the 
beauty  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  (kin,  is 
fo  called. 

Cost  a,  ( Cofta , a,  f.  a cujlodiendo  ; 
becaufe  the  ribs  fur  rum  ml  and  defend 
the  vital  parts).  A rib.  The  ribs 
are  four  and  twenty  in  number, twelve 
on  each  fide  of  the  thorax. 

Costus  amarus.  See  Cojlus  ara- 
bicus. 

Costus  arabicus,  (Cojlus,  i,  m. 
#orc? ; from  kajla,  Arab).  The  root 
of  this  tree  poflefles  bitter  and  aro- 
matic virtues,  and  is  coniidercd  as  a 
good  flomachic.  Formerly  there  were 
two  other  fpecies,  the  bitter  and  fnveet, 
diltinguilhed  for  ufe.  At  prefent  the 
Arabic  only  is  known,  and  that  is 
feldom  employed. 

Costus  dulcis.  See  Cojlus  ara- 
bicus. 

CoTULA  FCET1DA,  ( Cotllld , a , f. 
dim.  of  cos , a whetllone,  from  the 
refemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a whet- 
llone ; or  from  xb a hollow).  Cha- 
tnamelum feetidum . Mayweed.  Stink- 
ing camomile.  This  plant,  Antbemis 
cot  ul a ; receptaculis  conic  is,  paleis  feta - 
ceis,  feminibus  nudis , of  Linnaeus,  has 
a very  difagreeable  fmell  ; the  leaves, 
a llrong,  acrid,  bitterilh  talle ; the 
flowers,  however,  are  almoft  inflpid. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  ufeful  in  hyf- 
terical  affections,  but  is  very  feldom 
employed. 

Cot yloid  cavity,  ( Cotyloideus  ; 
from  xoTvt.n,  the  name  of  an  old  mea- 
fure,  and  £»&>?,  refemblance).  The 
acetabulum  is  fo  termed  by  fome. 

Couch-grass.  See  Grarven  ca - 
ninum . N • 

Cough,  (Tuffs,  is,  f.).  A fo- 
norous  concilflion  of  the  thorax,  pro- 
duced by  the  ludden  cxpulfion  of  the 
infpired  air. 

Counter-opening.  Contra-aper- 
tura.  An  opening  made  in  any  part 
of  an  abfeefs  oppofite  to  cue  already 
in  it.  This  is  often  done  in  order 


to  affoid  a readier  egrefs  to  the  eoF 
ledled  pus. 

Cowhage.  See  DoVichos . 

CoWPElCs  GLANDS,  (CoiVptri 

glandules  ; named  from  Cowper,  who 
iirft  deferibed  them).  Three  large 
muciparous  glands  of  the  male,  two 
of  which  are  fituated  before  the  prof- 
tatc  gland  under  the  accelerator  rauf- 
cles  of  the  urine,  and  the  third  more 
forward,  before  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra. rI  hey  excrete  a fluid,  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  proflate  gland,  during  . 
the  venereal  orgafm. 

Coxa,  (Coxa,  a,  f. ).  The  ifehi- 
urn  is  fometimes  fo  called,  and  fome- 
times  the  os  cocvgis. 

Cram  be  mAkitima.  The  fyf- 

tematic  name  for  the  fea  coal.  See 
Sea  coal. 

Cramp,  (Cram pus,  i,  m.  hrampe\ 
from  krimpen,  to  contrail.  Germ. 
This  word  was  firfl  ufed  by  Van  Hel- 
mont).  A fpafm  of  a mufcle  or  muf- 
cles.  See  Contraction. 

Cranes  bill,  bloody.  See  Gera • 
nium  fauguinarium. 

Cranium,  (Cranium,  t,  n.  x^xno'% 
quafi  xci£ccvio'j  7 from  the  head). 

The  fkull,  or  fuperior  part  of  the 
head.  See  Caput. 

Crasis,  (Crajis,  is,  f.  x^aau;} 
from  xssxn to  mix).  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  humours  of  the  body,  I 
when  there  is  fuch  an  admixture  of 
their  principles  as  to  conflitute  a 
healthy  ftate:  hence,  in  dropfies, 
feurvy,  &c.  the  cralis,  or  healthy 
mixture  of  the  principles  of  the  blood, 
is  dellroyed. 

Crassamentum,  ( CraJJamentum , 
i,  n.  from  crajfus , thick).  See 

Blood. 

Crassula,  ( CraJJula,  a,  f.  from 
crajfus,  thick : fo  named  from  the 
thicknefs  of  its  leaves).  See  Faba 

crajfa. 

Cream  of  tartar.  See  Tartris 

potajfe  acidulus. 

Cremaster,  ( Cremajler , crisy  m. 
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From  x^c^staiy  to  fufpend). 
A mufcle  of  the  tedicle,  by  which  it 
is  fufpended  and  drawmup,  and  com- 
prefled  in  the  ad  of  coition.  It 
arifes  from  Poupart’s  ligament,  paf- 
fcs  over  the  ipermatic  cord,  and  is 
loll  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
fcrotum,  covering  the  teflicles. 

Crepitus  lupi.  See  Bovi/la. 

Cress,  water.  See  Nafturtium 
a qua  tic um. 

Creta  prjf.par  at  a.  Prepared 
chalk  is  a carbonate  of  lime,  and  pof- 
fefTes  antacid  qualities:  it  is  exhibit- 
ed, in  form  of  ele&uary,  mixture, 
or  bolus,  in  pyrofis,  cardialgia,  acid- 
ities or  the  primes  vise,  rhachitis,  cruf- 
ta  laftea,  Sec.  and  is  an  antidote 
a~nin!t  white  arfenic. 

Cl  ' > 

Cretaceous  acid.4  Fixed  air. 
See  Carbonic  acid. 

Crete,  dittany  of.  See  Die- 
tamnv.s  ere  ficus. 

Crier  ifokm  bone,  ( Crihriform- 
is;  from  cribrum,  a lieve,  and  forma, 
likenefs;  becaufe  it.  is  perforated  like 
a fieve ).  Th«  ethmoid  bone  is  fo 
called.  See  Ethmoid  bone. 

Crico.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  mufcles  which 
are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CrICO-ARYTjENOI  deus  latera- 
lis. A mufcle  of  the  glottis,  that 
opens  the  rima  by  pulling  the  liga- 
ments from  each  other. 

Crico-aryt.enoideus  posticus. 
A mufcle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens 
the  rima ghtiulis  a Jittle ; and  by  pull- 
ing back  the  arytaenoid  cartilage, 
ll retches  the  ligament  fo  as  to  make 
it  tenfe. 

Crico-pharyngeus.  See  Con- 
fl riel  or  pharyngis  inferior. 

Crico-thyroideus.  The  lad 
of  the  fecond  layer  of  mufcles  be- 
tween tiie  os  hyoides  and  trunk,  that 
pulls  forwards  and  deprefles  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws 
backwards  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Cricoid  cartilages,  ( Cricoi - 
dew,  ; from  h i -tori  a ring, 


and  e^oc,  refemblance).  The  round 
ring-like  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

Crinis,  (Crinis,  is,  m.j.  The 
hair  on  the  back  of  the  head.  See 

Capil/us. 

Cr i nones,  ( Crinones , um;  from 
crinis , the  hair).  Comedones.  Col- 
lections of  a febaceous  fluid  in  the 
cutaneous  follicles  upon  the  face  and 
bread,  which  appear  like  black  fpots, 
and  when  preffed  out,  look  like  final! 
worms,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  maggots. 

Crisis,  ( Crijis , is,  f.  ypfic;  from 
*pv.  , to  judge).  The  hidden  change 
of  fymptoms  in  acute  febrile  dileafes, 
indicating  recovery  or  death.. 

Crista  galli.  Aneminenceof 
the  ethmoid  bone,  fo  called  from  its 
refemblance  to  a cock’s  comb. 

Critical  days.  Many  phvfici- 
ans  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  fomething  in  the  nature  of.  fevers 
which  generally  determines  them  to 
be  of  a certain  duration  ; and,  there- 
fore, that  their  terminations,  whe- 
ther faiutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  difeam,  rather 
than  at  others.  Thefe  periods,  which 
were  carefully  marked  by  Hippocra- 
tes, are  called  critical  days.  'The  cri- 
tical days,  or  thofe  on  which  we  flip- 
pofe  the  termination  of  continued 
fevers  efpecially  to  happen,  are  the 
third,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twen- 
tieth. 

Crocus,  (Crocus',  i,  m.  K^oxos'of 
Theophradus.  The  dory  of  the 
young  Crocus,  turned  into  this  flow- 
er, may  be  feen  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorpholes,  Some  de- 
rive this  name  from  ypoiac,  or  , 
a thread  ; whence  the  damens  of  dow- 
ers are  called  xgox.oi&c.  Others,  again, 
derive  it  from  Corifcusy  a city  and 
mountain  of  Cilicia).  Saffron.  The 
prepared  digmata  of  the  Crocus  fati- 
•vus  of  Linnseus.  Crocus  f path  a uni- 
valvi  radically  corolli  tuba  lengiffimo. 
Clafs.  Triandria.  Order.  Monogy- 
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wa.  Saffron  has  a powerful,  pene- 
trating, diffufive  fmell,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterifh  tafte.  Many  vir- 
tues were  formerly  attributed  to  this 
medicine,  but  little  confidence  is  now 
placed  in  it.  The  Edinburgh  College 
direfts  a tin&ure,  and  that  of  Lon- 
don a fyrup  of  this  drug. 

Crocus.  A term  given  by  the 
older  <5hemifts  to  feveral  preparations 
of  metallic  fubftances,  from  their  re- 
femblance  : thus,  crocus  mortis , crocus 
veneris.  „ 

Crocus  antimonii.  Crocus  me- 
tallorum.  This  preparation  is  a ful- 
phuratedoxydof  antimony,  and  there- 
fore called  ox ydum  Jlibii  fulphuratum  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  It 
poffeffes  emetic  and  draflic  cathartic 
powders,  producing  a violent  diapho- 
relis  afterwards. 

Crocus  antimonii.  See  Ox- 
y chim  Jlibii  fulphuratum. 

Crocus  satIvus.  The  fy He- 
matic name  for  the  officinal  faffron. 
See  Crocus. 

Croton  cascarili.^.  The 
plant  which  affords  the  Cafcarilla 
baik.  See  Cafcarilla . 

C R OT  O N LAOCIFERUM.  The  fvf- 

J 

tcmatic  name  of  the  plant  upon  which 
gum-lac  is  depolited. 

Croton  tiglium.  The  tree 
which  affords  the  pavaua  wood  and 
tiglii  feeds.  See  Lignum  pavaua , and 
liglia  gratia. 

Croton  tinctorium.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  lacmus  plant. 
See  Bezetta  car  idea. 

Crotaphite  muscle,  (Crotu- 
phites , xpolaQiln  ; from  xpc h(por,  the 
temple).  See  Temporalis . 

Croup.  Inflammation  of  the  tra- 
chea. See  Cynanche. 

Crow-foot.  See  Ranunculus. 

Crow-foot  cranesbill.  See 
Geranium  latrachioides. 

Crucible,  ( Crucibulum , i,  n. 
from  crucio , to  torment  : fo  named, 
btcaufe,  in  the  language  of  old  che- 
milis,  metals  are  tormented  in  it,  and 


tortured  to  yield  up  their  powers  and 
virtues).  A chemical  inftrument, 
moftly  made  of  clay,  fand,  and  fome- 
times  of  black-lead,  forged  iron,  or 
platina.  It  is  ufed.for  roafting,  cal- 
cination, and  fufion. 

Cruor,  ( Cruor , oris,  m.).  The 
red  part  of  the  blood.  See  Blood. 

Crura.  The  plural  of  crus,  a 
leg  or  root ; applied  to  fome  part's  of 
the  body,  from  their  refemblance  to 
a leg  or  root  : thus,  crura  cerebri, 
crura  cerebelli,  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm, &c.  &c. 

Crural  is,  ( Cruralis , fc.  mufeu - 
bus  ; from  crus,  the  leg).  Cruraus. 
A mufcle  of  the  leg,  fituated  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  thigh..  It  arifts, 
flefhy,  from  between  the  two  trochan- 
ters of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer 
the  leffcr,  firmly  adhering  to  m oft  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  os  femoris  ; and 
is  inferttd,  tendinous,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  patella,  behind  the  redlus. 
Its  ufe  is  to  affft  the  vafii  and  redlus 
mufcles  in  the  exienfion  of  the  leg. 

Crural  hernia.  Femoralher- 
nia.  A tumour  under  the  groin,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  arifing 
from  a protrufion  of  part  of  an  ab- 
dominal vifeus  under  Poupart’s  liga- 
ment. See  Hernia  cruralis. 

Ckusta  lactea.  A difeafe  that 
moftly  attacks  fome  part  of  the  face 
of  infants  at  the  bread.  It  is  known 
by  an  eruption  of  broad  puftules,  full 
of  a glutinous  liquor,  which  form 
white  icabs  when  they  are  ruptured. 
It  is  cured  by  mineral  alteratives. 

Crvptve,  (Crypt a,  a,  f.  xpvnlsa ; 
from  xevTiTa,  to  hide).  A term  given 
by  anatomifts  to  the  little  rounded 
appearances,  at  the  end  of  the  fmall 
arteries  of  the  cortical  fubftance  of 
the  kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  the 
artery  were  convoluted  upon  itfelf. 

Crystalline  lens,  (Lens  cry f- 
tallina — cryjlallina,  from  its  cryftal- 
like  appearance).  A lentiform  pel- 
lucid body,  cnclofed  in  a membran- 
ous capfuls  called  the  capfule  of  the 
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eryftalline  lens,  and  fituated  in  a pe- 
culiar deprefiion  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  Its  ufe  is 
to  tranfmit  and  refradt  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  light  to  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. 

Crystallization,  ( Cryjlalli'za - 
tio,  onis,  f.  from  cryjl alius,  a cryftal). 
A property  by  which  cryflallizable 
bodies  tend  to  affume  a regular  form, 
when  placed  in  circumftances  favora- 
ble to  that  particular  dilpolition  of 
their  particles.  Almod  all  minerals 
poflefs  this  property,  but  it  is  mod 
eminent  in  faline  fubdances.  The 
circum llances  which  are  favorable  to 
the  cryftallization  of  falts,  and  with- 
out which  it  cannot  take  place,  are 
two:  I.  Their  particles  mud  be  di- 
vided and  feparated  by  a fluid,  i.; 
order  that  the  correfponding  faces  of 
thofe  particles  may  meet  and  unite. 
2.  In  order  that  this  union  may  take 
place,  the  fluid  which  feparates  the 
integrant  parts  of  the  fait  mud  be 
gradually  carried  off,  fo  that  it  may 
no  longer  divide  them. 

Cubeba£,  (from  cubabah , Arab. ). 
Piper  caudatum.  Cubebs.  The  dried 
berries  of  the  Piper  cubeba ; foliis  ob- 
lique ovatis,  feu  oblongis  veno/ts  acutis , 
fpica  folitaria  pedunculata  oppjilijolio, 
fruBibus  pedicellatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
They  are  of  an  afh-brown  colour, 
generally  wrinkled,  and  refembling 
pepper,  but  furnifhed  each  with  a 
(lender  ftalk.  They  are  a warm  fpice, 
of  a pleafant  fmell,  and  moderately 
pungent  tafle  ; and  may  be  exhibited 
in  all  cafes  where  warm  fpicy  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  „ 

Cubebs.  See  Cubebee. 

Cubit,  [Cubitus,  i,  m.  from  cubo, 
to  lie  down  ; becaufe  the  ancients 
ufed  to  lie  down  on  that  part  at  their 
meah).  The  fore-arm,  or  that  part 
between  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in- 
cluding the  elbow  and  wrid. 

Cubital  artery,  ( Artena  cubi- 
tdlis,  Tel  ulnaris ').  A branch  of  the 

brachial  that  proceeds  in  the  fore-arm, 
and  gives  off  tb,e  recurrent  and  inler- 
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offeals,  and  forms  the  palmary  arch, 
from  which  arife  branches  going  to 
the  fingers,  cailed  digitals. 

Cub  ital  nerve,  ( Nervus  cubU 
tdlis,  <vel  ulnaris).  Ulnar  nerve.  It 
arifes  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

Cubo  ides  os,  [Cuboules,  xvCoa^:; 
from  xvCo?,  a cube  or  die,  and  a $<><,, 
likenefs).  A tarfal  bone  of  the  foot, 
fo  called  from  its  refemblance. 

Cuckow  flower.  See  Carda- 
mine . 

Cucullaris  muscle,  ( Cuculla - 
ris,  Jc.  mufculus  ; from  cucullus , a 
hood  : fo  named,  becaufe  it  is  fhaped 
like  a hood).  See  Irapezius. 

Cucumber.  See  Cucumis. 

Cucumber,  bitter.  See  Co - 
locxnthis. 

Cucumber,  squirting.  See 
Cucumis  agrejlis . 

Cucumber,  wild.  See  Cucumis 
agrejlis. 

Cucumis,  ( Cucumis , is,  m.  qucifi 
curvimercs,  from  their  curvature). 
The  cucumber.  This  fruit  is  the 
produce  of  the  Cucumis  fativus  ; foli- 
orum  angulis  reBis  ; pomis  oblongis  fca~ 
bris,  of  Linnseus.  It  is  cooling  and 
aperient,  but  very  apt  to  difagree 
with  bilious  domachs.  It  fhould  al- 
ways be  eaten  with  pepper  and  oil. 
The  feeds  were  formerly  ufed  me- 
dicinally. 

Cucumis  agrestis.  Wild  or 
fquirting  cucumber.  Cucumis  afininus . 
The  dried  juice  of  this  plant,  Mo- 
mordica  elaterium  ; pomis  hifpidus  cir- 
rhis  nullis , of  Linnaeus.  Clafs.  Ma- 
noecia.  Order.  Syngencjia ; is  the 
elaterium  of  the  {hops.  It  has  neither 
fmeil  nor  tade,  and  is  the  mod  pow- 
erful cathartic  in  the  whole  materia 
medica.  Its  efficacy  in  dropfies  is 
faid  to  be  confiderable  ; it,  however, 
requires  great  caution  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Small  dofes  are  to  be  given  at 
fil'd,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 

Cucumis  as  in  in  us.  See  Cucu- 
mis  agrejlis. 
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CuCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS.  The 
fyflematic  name  tor  the  officinal  bitter 
apple.  -See  Colocynthis. 

Cucumis  melo.  The fyflematic 
name  of  the  melon  plant.  See  Alelo. 

Cucumis  sativus.  The  fyfle- 
matic name  of  the  cucumber  plant. 
See  Cucumis. 

CucukbIta,  ( Cucurbita , f.  a 

eurvitate , according  to  Scaliger;  the 
firft  fyllab’e  being  doubled,  as  in  ca- 
cula , t>opu!us,  &c.)  1 he  common 

pumpion.  ' The  feeds  of  this  plant, 
Cucurbita  pepo ; faint  lobatis , pom  is 
lavibus , are  ufed  indifferently  with 
thofe  of  the  Cucurbita  lagcnaria ; foliis 
fubnngu/ctis,  tomentofis , bafi  fubtus  b't- 
glanduljls;  pomis  ligrofs , of  Linnaeus, 
or  gourd.  They  contain  a large  pro- 
portion of  ox,  which  may  be  made 
into  emulfions  ; but  is  fuperceded  by 
that  of  fweet  almonds. 

Cucurbita  citrullus.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  water-melon 
plant.  See  Citrullus . 

Cucurbita  lagenaria.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  bottle  gourd 
plant.  See  Cucurbita . 

Cucurbit  a pepo.  The  fyflem- 
atic name  of  the  common  pumpion. 
See  Cucurbita. 

. CULILAWAN  CORTEX.  Culitlaw- 
cw.  Cortex  caryophylloidts.  The  bark 
of  the  Ijcurus  culilawan  ; foliis  tripli- 
nerviis  oppofitis>  of  Linnceus:  It  very 
much  refembles  cinnamon  in  appear- 
ance and  properties. 

Culinary,  { Cultnarius , fc.  herb  a ; 
from  cultna , a kitchen).  Any  thing 
belonging  to  the  kitchen,  as  culinary 
fait,  culinary  herbs. 

Cumin  seeds.  See  Cuminum. 

Cuminum,  ( Cuminum,  /,  n . kvu>w ; 
from  to  bring  forth  ; becaufe  it 
was  fa;d  to  cure  flerility).  Cyminum . 
Cumin.  Cuminum  cyminum  of  Lin- 
naeus. Clafs.  Hentandria.  Order. 
Digynia.  l'he  feeds  of  cumin*  which 
are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  in  ufe, 
have  a bitterifh  tafle,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  not 


agreeable.  They  are,  generally,  pre- 
ferred to  other  feeds  for  external  ufe 
in  (life u fling  indolent  tumours,  as  the 
encyfled,  fcrophulous.  See.  and  give 
name  both  to  a plait er  and  cataplafm 
in  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Cuminum  cyminum.  The  fyf- 
terflatic  name  of  the  cumin  plant. 
See  Cuminum. 

Cuneiform,  ( Cuneiformis  ; from 
cuneus , a wedge,  and  forma , likcnefs). 
Several  bones  are  fo  called,  being 
fhaped,  or  fixed  in,  like  a wedge  ; 
fuch  are  the  fphaenoid  bone,'  and  fome 
bones  of  the  writl  and  tarfus. 

Cupel.  Catillus  cinircus.  A che- 
mical inftrument,  which  fuffers  the 
baler  metals  to  pafs  through  it,  when 
expofed  to  heat,  and  retains  the  pure 
metal.  T his  procefs  is  termed  cupel- 
lation. 

Cupellation,  ( Cupellatio , bids. 
f.  from  huppely  Germ.).  The  puri- 
fying of  pertecl  metals  by  means  of 
an  addition  of  lead,  which  at  a due 
heat  becomes  vitrified,  and  promotes 
the  vitrification  and  calcination  of 
fuch  imperfedl  metals  as  may  be  in 
the  mixture,  fo  that  thefe  lad  are 
carried  off  in  the  fufible  glafs  that  is 
formed,  ^md  the  perfect  metals  are 
left  nearly  pure.  The  name  of  this 
operation  is  taken  from  the  veficls 
made  ufe  of,  which  are  called  cupels. 

Cu  press  us,  ( CupreJJuSy  kvtt^io  - 
(7  if,  or  kin T'jL£iccrb{  i fo  called,  airo  TU 
xvim  Ttu^-acnc  ru ; a*^Eu.ovas-,  becaufe  it 
produces  equal  branches  . Every  part 
of  this  plant,  Cuprejfus  fempervirens  \ 
foliis  imbricalis  fquamis  quadrangulis , 
of  Linnaeus*  was  formerly  uled  medici- 
nally. - It  abounds  with  a bitter,  aro- 
matic, terebinthinate  fluid  ; and  is 
Laid  to  be  the  remedy  again (l  inter* 
mitlents.  Its  wood  is  extremely 
durable,  and  conflitutes  the  cafes  of 
the  Egyptian  mummies. 

CuPRESSUS  SEMPER  VIRENS. 

The  fv Hematic  name  of  the  cuprefius 
of  the  fliops.  See  Cuprejfus. 

Cuprum,  {Cuprum , i,  n.  quji 
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ts  CyPrium  : fo  called  from  the  ifland 
of  -Cyprus,  whence  it  was  brought  ). 
Set*  Copper. 

Cuprum  ammoniac  ale.  See 

Sulphas  cupri  ammoniac  alls* 

Cuprum  vitriol  a tu  m . lr it  ri- 
ch t:  : R nanum.  See  Sulphas  cupri. 

Curcuma,  (Curcuma,  ee,  L from 
the  Arabic  curcum,  or  hercum).  T nr- 
meric.  Curcuma  longa.  Curcuma 
rotunda.  Curcuma  longa ; foliis  lanceo- 
hitis  ; nerv'ts  latcralihus  mtmerojfimis , of 
Linn  vis.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  im- 
ported here  in  its  dried  ftate  from  the 
Eall  Indies,  in  various  forms.  External- 
lv  it  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  wrink- 
led, folid,  ponderous,  and  the  inner  fub- 
Uance  of  a deep  faffron  or  gold  co- 
lour : its  odour  is  fomew  at  fragrant  ; 
to  the  talle  it  is  bitterifh,  flightly 
acrid,  exciting  a moderate  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on  being 
chewed  it  tinges  the  faliva  yellow. 
It  is  now  very  feldom  ufed  medicinal- 
ly, but  retains  a place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

Curcuma  longa.  The  turme- 
ric plant.  See  Curcuma. 

- Curcuma  rotunda.  See  Cur- 
cuma. 

Currants.  See  Riles. 

Cursuta.  A root  fo  called  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
pofTclTes  a bitter  talle,  and  refembles 
gentian  in  many  of  its  properties. 

Cu  sc  ut  a , ( Cufcuta , a,  f.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  a corruption 
from  the  Greek  Ketovlu?,  or  K 
which  is  from  the  Arabic  Chejfuth , or 
Chjfuth ) . See  Epithymum. 

Cuscuta  epithymum.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  dodder  of  thyme. 
See  Epithymum. 

CuscOta  kuropEa.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  a fpecies  of  dodder 
of  th  yme,  See  Epithymum. 

Cuvpidati,  (Cnfpidatus,  fc.  dens  ; 
from  cufpijy  a point;  becaufe  they 
arc  pointed).  See  Teeth. 

Cutaneous,  ( Cutaneus , fc.  mor - 
inn,  from  cutis , thelkic).  Belong- 
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ing  to  the  fkin,  as  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, See. 

Cuticle,  ( Guticula , a,  f.  dim.  of 
cutis,  the  ikin).  Epidermis.  Scarf- 
Ikin.  A thin,  pellucid,  infenfible 
membrane,  of  a white  colour,  that 
covers  and  defends  the  true  fkin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  hairs, 
exhaling  and  inhaling  veffels,  and  the 
rete  mucofum. 

Cutis,  (Cutis,  is,  f. ).  Derma. 
The  true  fkin.  A thick,  fibrous, 
vafeuiar,  and  nervous  membrane,  that 
covers  the  whole  external  lurface  of 
the  body,  and  is  the  iituation  of  the 
organ  of  touch,  exhalation,  and  in- 
halation. 

Cutis  anserina ,(Anfcrina\  from 
anfer,  eris , a goofe).  The  rough 
date  the  fkin  is  fometimes  thrown 
into  from  the  ablion  of  cold  or  other 
caufe,  in  which  it  looks  like  the  fkin 
of  the  £oofe. 

Cyan  us,  ( Cyanus , i,  f.  xvavoc, 
caerulea-n  or  fky-biue  : fo  called  from 
its  colour).  Blue-bottle.  Corn- 
flower. The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Centaurea  cyanus  ; calycibus  ferratis ; 
folds  linearibus , integer  rimis,  inf  mis  den - 
tat  is,  of  Linnaeus,  were  formerly  in 
frequent  ufe ; but  their  antiphlogiflic, 
antifpafmodic,  cordial,  aperient,  di- 
uretic, and  other  properties  are  now, 
with  great  propriety,  forgotten. 

Cyclamen,  (Cyclamen,  inis,  n. 
xmc^ctfxsv i from  xv> iXa.<,  circular;  ei- 
ther on  account  of  the  round  form  of 
the  leaves,  or  of  the  roots).  Cycla- 
men, or  fow -bread.  See  Arthanita. 

Cyclamen  europeum.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  fow-bread. 
See  Arthanita. 

Cydonivm  malum,  (Cydonium  ; 
from  Cydon,  a town  in  Crete,  where 
they  grew).  The  quince.  The  tree, 
which  affords  this  fruit  is  the  Pyrus 
cy  don't  a of  Linnaeus.  Pyrus  foliis  in- 
teger rimis , fioribus  folitarih,  Clafs. 
Jcofandria.  Order.  Pentagynia.  Quince 
feeds  are  dire&ed  by  the  London  CoJ- 
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lege  to  be  made  into  a mucilage,  which 
is  recommended  in  aphthous  afTe&ions 
and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Cyminum.  See  Cuminum. 

Cynanche,  [Cynanche,  es,  f.  *t- 
twyyy\  \ from  xvui,  a dog,  and  at%u:, 
to  fuffocate  or  ftrangle.  It  is  fo  call- 
ed from  dogs  being  faid  to  be  fubjeCt 
to  it).  Sore  throat.  It  is  a genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia,  and 
order  phlegmafia  of  Cullen.  It  is 
known  by  pain  and  rednefs  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  a difficulty  of 
{wallowing  and  breathing.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  this  difeafe  are  : i.  Cynanche 
trachialis , the  croup,  a difeafe  that 
moftly  attacks  infants,  who  are  fud- 
denly  feized  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  a crcuping  noife : it  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trachea,  that  induces  the  fe- 
cretion  of  a very  tenacious  coagulable 
lymph,  which  lines  the  trachea  and 
bronchia,  and  impedes  refpiration. 
2.  Cynanche  to tifillaris,  when  the  pain 
and  rednefs  attack  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  tonfds.  3.  Cynanche  pha- 
ryngea,  when  the  the  pharynx  is  chief- 
ly affcCbed.  4.  Cynanche  parctidea. 
The  mumps  ; an  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland,  rendering  deglutition 
difficult  5.  Cynanche nxuligna.  The 
ulcerated,  malignant,  putrid  fore 
throat.  This  is  characterized  by  the 
deglutition  being  lefs  difficult  than  in 
the  other  fpecies,  by  fpots  of  a whitiffi 
cr  alh  colour  attacking  the  tonfils  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  forne- 
times  fpreading  all  over  the  throat, 
at  other  times  forming  didinCt  ulcers. 
It  is  always  attended  with  great  prof- 
tration  of  ftrength  and  typhus  fever, 
and  is  very  contagious. 

CynAra.  See  Cinara. 

CynAra  scolyhus,  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  artichoke.  See 
Cinara. 

C'y  nocram  BE,  ( Cy  no  cram  be , xu- 
to xpup&vi  5 from  kvw ij  a dog,  andxpap*,- 
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6r,  cabbage ; a herb  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  faid  to 
phyfic  themfelves).  Dog’s  mercury. 
Mercurialis  perennis  of  Linnaeus.  A 
poifoncus  plant  very  common  in  our 
hedges.  It  produces  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  the  perfon  then  goes  to 
fleep,  from  which  he  does  not  often 
awake. 

Cynoglossum,  ( Cvncglo/fum , i, 
n.  xtv'.ybvccrov  ; from  kvu-,)  a dog,  and 
yy.c.ac-'.j  a tongue  : fo  named  from  its 
f.ippofed  reftmblance).  Lingua  ca~ 
nina.  Hound’s  tongue.  This  plant, 
Cynoglcjfmn  ojfcinalc ; Jlaminibus  corolla 
Irtvioribus  ; foiiis  lato  lanceolatis , fo- 
ment q/is,  fejftiibus,  of  Linnaeus,  pof- 
feffes  narcotic  powers,  but  is  feldom 
employed  medicinally.  Acids  are  faid 
to  counteract  the  ill  effects  from  an 
over  dofc  more  fpeedily  than  any  thing 
elfe,  after  clearing  the  flomach 

Cynoglossum  officinale. — 
The  fy Hematic  • ame  for  hound’s 
tongue.  See  Cynnglojfum. 

CynomorIum  coccineum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  fungus  meli- 
tenjis.  See  Fungus  melilerjis . 

Cynorexia,  ( Cynorexia , a,  f. 
xvuif'&cc ; from  uvui,  a dog,  and 
appetite).  A voracious  or  canine  ap- 
petite. See  Bulimia. 

Cynosbatos.  See  Cynojbaius. 

CynosbAtu  , ( Cynojbaius , i,  f. 
from  rv  v,  a dog,  and  a thorn; 

fo  called,  becaufe  dogs  are  faid  to  be 
attracted  by  its  fmell).  Cynoffiatos. 
The  dog-rofe,  or  wild  brier,  or  hip 
tree.  Rofa  canina  germinibus  ovatis 
pedunculi/que  glabris , caule  petiolifque 
aculeatis , of  Linnaeus.  Clafs.  /co- 
fandria.  Order.  Polygynia.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree,  called  heps  or  hips, 
has  a fouriffi  tafte,  and  obtains  a place 
in  the  London  pharmacopoeias  in  the 
form  of  conferve.  It  is  feldom  em- 
ployed but  to  give  form  to  more  ac- 
tive remedies,  in  pills,  bolufes,  linc- 
tufes,  See. 

Cyperus  long  us,  ( Cypervs , i. 
m.  kv% ; from  xunafo^  a little 
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round  veflcl,  which  its  roots  are  faid 
to  refemble).  Cy penis,  or  Englilh 
galangale.  Cyperus  longus  ; culmo - 
triquetro  foliofo , umbella  foliofa  fupra- 
iU comp <fit a ; pedunculis  nudis , Jp’-cis  al- 
iemis , of  Linnaeus.  The  fmeil  of  the 
root  of  this  obnt  is  aromatic,  and 
its  talle  warm,  and  fomewhat  bitter. 
It  is  now  totally  fallen  into  difufe. 

Cyperus  rotundus.  Thisfpe- 
cies,  the  round  cyperus,  Cyperus  ro- 
tundas ; culmo  triquetro  fubnudo , um- 
bdla  decom-  ofita  ; fpicis  alternis  linea- 
ribus , of  Linnaeus,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  former,  being  a more 
gratefully  aromatic  bitter.  It  is 
chiefly  ufed  as  a (fomachic. 

Cypress  spurge.  See  Efula 
minor. 

Cystic  duct.  Du  Bus  cyjficus. 

The  membranous  canal  that  conveys 
the  bile  from  the  hepatic  dud  into 
the  gall-bladder. 


Cystic  artery.  Arteria  cyjlua . 
A branch  of  the  hepatic. 

Cystitis,  ( Cyjlitis , idis,  f.  xvfi~ 
Tiq ; from  xvnej  the  bladder).  In- 
flammation of  the  bladder.  A genus 
of  difeafe  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
clafs  pyrexia  y and  order  phlegmafuz. 
It  is  known  by  great  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  bladder,  attended  with 
fever,  a hard  pulfe»a  painful  difeharge 
of  Urine,  and  a frequent  defire  to  make 
water. 

Cystocele,  ( Cyjlocele,  es,  f.  xw 
tc unto  ; from  the  bladder,  and 

xnMj  a tumour).  An  herniaformedby 
the  protrufion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Cytinus,  ( Cytinus,  i,  f.  xtnvo ? ; 
from  jcvcLy  to  produce  : fo  called  from 
its  fecundity).  The  bud  or  dower 
of  the  pomgrenate. 

Cytinus  hypocistis.  The 
plant  from  whole  fruit  the  fuccus  hy~ 
pocijlidis  is  obtained.  See  Bypocijlis , 
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T*'VACTYLUS;  {Dadylus,  i,  m. 
j I 3 a finger : fo  called 

from  the  likenefs  of  its  fruit  to  a 
finger).  The  date.  The  oblong 
fruit  of  th cPhanix  daByUfera  ; frondi- 
lui  pinnatis  ; foliolis  enfformibus  com- 
plicathy  of  Linnaeus  : before  they  are 
ripe,  dates  are  rather  rough  and  ad- 
llringent  ; but  when  perfectly  ma- 
tured, tbev  are  much  of  the  nature 
ct  the  fig. — See  Carica.  Senegal 
dates  are  moll  elteemed,  they  having 
a more  fugary,  agreeable  flavour  than 
thofc  of  ./Egypt  and  other  places. 

Da:  monomania,  ( Damonomaniay 
f.  dxtiA.uio[/.avkX  y fl'Cm  datfAfcii,  a 
daimon,  and  /*«» i*,  madnefs).  That 
fpecics  of  melancholy,  where  the  pa- 
tient fuppofes  himfclf  to  be  poflclfed 
of  devils. 
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Daisy,  common.  S zz  Beilis  minor* 

Dai s y,  o x-e ye.  See  Beilis  major . 

D am  son.  The  fruit  of  the  P mi- 
nus damafeena , which,  when  perfedtly 
ripe,  affords  a wholefome  article  for 
pies,  tarts,  &c.  gently  opening  the 
body  ; but  when  damfons  are  not  per- 
fe<5lly  mature,  they  produce  cholicky 
pains,  diarrhoea,  and  convulfions  in 
children. 

Dandelion.  See  ’Taraxacum . 

Dandrif.  See  Pityria/is. 

Dane-wort.  Sec  Ebulus, 

Daphne,  ( Daphne , esy  f.  tixp-v  ; 
from  Sue,  to  burn,  and  (pwvy  a noilje  ; 
bccaufe  of  the  noife  it  makes  when 
burnt).  The  laurel  or  bay  tree. 

Daphne,  flax  leaves.  See 
Thymelxa. 

Daphne  gnidium,  The  fyfte- 
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matic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
the  gnrou.  See  Thymelaa. 

Daphne  laukeola.  The  fyf- 
tematic  n<fme  of  the  fpurge  laurel. 
See  Laureola. 

Daphne  mezerium.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  mczereon.  See 
A fezereum.  9 

D.vrtos,  ( Darios,  /,  m.  and  dar- 
tovy  i,  n.  Faeroe ; from  to  exco- 
riate : fo  called  from  its  raw  and  ex- 
coriated appearance).  The  part  fo 
called,  under  the  Hein  of  the  fcrotum, 
is  by  fome  nnatomilts  confidered  as 
a mufile,  although  it  appears  to  be 
no  more  than  a condenfation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  lining  the  fcrotum. 
3 1 is  by  means  of  the  dartos  that  the 
ikin  of  the  farotum  is  corrugated  and 
relaxed. 

Date  plum,  Indian.  See  In- 
dian date  plum . 

Dates.  See  Dadylus. 

D A T C R A ST  R A M ON  I U M , ( Datum 7, 

f.  Blancard  lays  it  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  word  daliro , ol  which  he 
knows  not  the  meaning).  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  common  .thorn 
apple.  See  Stramonium. 

Daucus,  ( Daucus,  i,  m . . oa.vx^, 
utto  t«  Wi!,  from  its  relieving  the 
colic  and  difcuiTing  flatulencies).  The 
carrot.  The  cultivated  root  of  the 
Daucus  carnia ? Jiminibus  bi/pidis,  peii- 
olis  fubtus  ngrvo/isy  of  Linnaeus.  Oafs. 
Pent  anuria.  Order.  Digyuia.  Scrap- 
ed, and  applied  in  the  form  of  a poul- 
tice, it  is  an  ufeful  application  to 
phagedenic  ulcers,  and  to  cancers  and 
putrid  fores.  The  feeds,  which  ob- 
tain a place  in  the  materia  medica, 
have  a light  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm  acrid  talk*,  and  are  cfleemed 
for  their  diuretic  qualities,  and  for 
their  utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints.  The  boiled  root  is  faid 
by  many  to  be  difficult  of  digeflion  ; 
but  this  is  the  cafe  only  when  the 
ilomach  is  weak.  It  contains  aeou- 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  faccharine 
principle,  and  is  very  nutritious. 


Daucus  carota.  The  fyftc- 
matic  name  of  the  carrot  plant.  See 
Daucus.  . , 

Daucus  creticus.  Candy  car- 
rot. The  feeds  of  this  plant,  Atha- 
tnanta  cretcnjis  ; fo/iolis  linearibus  pla- 
ins , birfutis  ; petalis  hi  part  it  is  ; ft  mi- 
ni bus  oblongisy  birfutis , of  Liniueus, 
are  brought  from  the  ifle  of  Candy ; 
they  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
flightly  biting  tafte  ; and  are /OCcafl- 
onally  employed  as  carminatives  and 
diuretics  in  difeafes  of  the  primae  viac 
and  urinary  paflages. 

Daucus  sativus,  A variet) 
of  the  daucus  carota,  whole  feeds  art 
preferred  by  fome  practitioners. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  Wild  car 
rot  or  bird’s  nefl.  The  feeds  of  tht 
wild  plant  are  faid  to  be  more  effica^ 
cious  than  thofe  of  the  garden  carrot, 
they  pofFd's  demulcent,  and  aromatic 
qualities,  and  are  giv-en,  in  infulion  01 
decodtion,  in  calculous  complaints. 

Dead  nettle.  See  Labium  al 
bum. 

Deadly  nightshade.  See  Bel- 
ladonna. 

Decidua,  ( Decidua , fc . membra 
na  ; from  deculo,  to  fall  down).  Mem 
brana  decidua.  A very  thin  and  deli 1 
cate  membrane  or  tunic,  which  ad 
lieres  to  tlve  gravid  uterus,  and  i6  fait 
to  be  a reflexion  of  the  chorion,  and 
on  that  account,  is  called  decidua  re 
Jlexa.  The  tunica  decidua  comes  avva) 
after  delivery  in  {mail  pieces  mixec 
with  the  lochia. 

Decoction,  ( Decoflum , /,  n.  frorr 
decoquoy  to  boil).  Any  medicine 
boiled  in  a watery  fluid.  In  a che 
mical  point  of  view  it  is  a continuec 
ebullition  with  water,  to  feparate  fuel 
parts  of  bodits  as  arc  only  fallible  a1 
that  degree  of  heat. 

Decoctum  althaea.  , Thispre 
paration,  directed  in  the  Edinburgl 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  exhibited  a 
a common  drink  in  nephralgia,  am 
many  difeafes  of  the  urinary  paflages 
with  advantage. 
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Decoctum  CHAMJEMELI.  A 
verv  common  and  excellent  vehicle 
for  tonic  powders,  pills,  &c.  It  is 
ali'  > in  frequent  ufe  for  fermentation 
andglyfters. 

DtCOCTUM  cinchona.  This 
way  of  adminiflering  the  bark  is  very- 
general,  as  all  the  other  preparations 
may  be  mixed  with  it  c.s  necefiity 
requirt r.  It  is  a very  proper  foment- 
ation for  proiapfus  of  the  uterus  and 
re&um.  , 

Decoctum  cor^u  cervi.  De- 
a.cUim  album.  This  preparation  of 
l.artfhorn  poflefies  abiorbent  and  an- 
trciJ  qualities,  and  is  a very  excellent 
drink  in  fevers  attended  with  diar- 
rhoea and  acidities  of  the  primae  vise. 

Bfcoctum  geoffr/,-./£.  This 
is  bv  far  the  molt  proper  form  for  ad- 
min licring  this  medicine,  which  pof- 
| ftiTes  laxative,  narcotic,  and  anthel- 
mintic virtues. 

Dec  OCTUM  GUA1ACI  COMPOSI- 
TE'M.  This  poffeffes  ffimulant  and 
diaphoretic  qualities,  and  is  generally 
exhibited  in  cutaneous  difeafes  which 
are  dependant  on  a vitiated  Hate  of 
the  humours. 

Decoctum  hellebori  albi.n 

The  itch  and  fome  eruptions  of  the 

fcalp  are  occalionally  removed  by  this 

application,  which  Ihould  be  ufed  as 
i V,  • 
a lotion. 

Decoctum  hordet.  Barley  de- 
ception is  a very  nutritive  and  foft- 
mng  drink,  and  the  moft  proper  of 
all  liquors  in  inflammatory  difeafes. 
It  is  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflamma- 
tory fore  throats,  mixed  with  a little 
nitre. 

Decoctum  hordei  composi- 
tum.  From  the  pedoial  and  demul- 
cent qualities  of  this  decoction,  it 
n ay  be  adininiflered  as  a common 
drink  in  catarrh,  and  leveral  affec- 
tions of  the  chell. 

Decoctum  mezer  ei.  .An  acrid 
and  very  ftimulating  decoction,  fome  - 
times  exhibited  in  indolent  glandular 
fwdiings. 


Decoctum  pro  enEivjate.  A 
very  excellent  form  for  an  emollient 
glyllcr.  A variety  of  medicines  may 
be  added  to  anfwer  particular  indi- 
cations. 

Decoctum  profomento.  This 
preparation  poffeffes  antifeptic  pro- 
perties, and  may  be  directed  with  ad- 
vantage in  iphacelus. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla-, — 
'This  is  much  extolled  by  fome  prac- 
titioners in  phthifis,  and  to  reitorc  the 
ftrengch  after  a loym  conrfe  of  mcr- 
cury. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilt.ae  co?^- 
POSiruM.  The  alterative  property 
of  this  compound  is  very  great  : it  is 
generally  given  after  a courle  of  mer- 
cury, where  there  has  been  nodes  and 
indolent  ulcerations,  and  with  great 
bene  lit. 

Decoctum  sen ek/f..  The  chief 
qualities  of  the  feneka  are  contained 
in  this  form.  An  addition  of  a fmall 
quantity  of  liquorice  obviates  an  un- 
pleafant  fenfation  otherwife  produced 
bv  it  in  the  fauces. 
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Decoctum  ulmi.  Thismaybe 
employed,  with  great  advantage,  as 
a colly rium.  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 
It  is  given  internally  in  fome  cutane- 
ous eruptions. 

Decomposition.  A feparation 
of  parts.  See  Analyfis. 

Decortication,  ( Decor  ficniio, , 
onisy  f.  from  dey  from,  and  cortex, 
bark).  'The  Itripping  any  thing  of 
its  bark,  hulk,  or  Ihell:  thus  almonds, 
and  the  like,  are  decorticated,  that 
is,  deprived  of  their  pellicle,  when 
ordered  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

Decrepitation,  ( Dccnpitatio , 
onis,  f.  from  thereto,  to  crackle).  A 
kind  of  crackling  noife,  which  takes 
place  in  bodies  w hen  heated  : it  is 
peculiar  to  fome  kinds  of  fait ; which, 
from  a flats  of  folution,  are  cryllal- 
lized  fo  rapidly,  that  the  cry  Hals 
formed  burfl  into  minute  pieces. 

Decussation,  ( Decu(fatio,  onis , 
f.  from  decutio , to  divide).  When 
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nerves  or  mufcular  fibres  crofs  one 
another,  they  are  faid  to  decuflatfr 
each  other. 

Defe  kens  vas,( Deferens  ; from 
defero,  to  convey  ; becaufe  it  conveys 
the  femen  to  the  veficuliE  l’eminales). 
See  V as  deferens. 

Defla  gk\i  \o?i  ,{DeJlagratioyOms  y 
f.  from  deflagro,  to  burn).  Calcina- 
tion. A chemical  term,  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  exprefs  the  burning  or  fit- 
ting fire  to  any  fubltance;  as  nitre, 
fulphur,  &c. 

1)  efluxion,  ( Defluxioy  onhy  f. 
from  defluOy  to  run  off  ).  A difehavge 
of  a fluid  from  any  part. 

Deglutition,  ( Deglutitlo , onis, 
f.  from  deg/utiOf  to  1 wallow  down). 
A natural  a&ion,  by  which  th#^maf- 
ticated  bole  or  a fluid  is  conveyed 
from  the  mouth  into  the  fauces,  and 
from  thence  through  the  osfophagus 
into  the  ilomach. 

Deleterious,  ( D deter  i us , ^Xr.- 
tvzh,:  ; from  StM^y  to  hurt  or  injure). 
Thofe  fubflances  are  fo  called,  which 
are  of  a poifonous  nature. 

Deliquescence.  Deliquation, 
or  the  gradually  melting  down  of  cryf- 
tallized  falts,  from  expofure  to  the 
air. 

Deliquium  anImt.  See  Syncope. 

• Deli  rIum,  [Delirium , i,  n.  from 
dellroy  to  rave):  A febrile  fymptom, 

confilting  in  the  perfons  acting  or 
talking  unreafonably.  It  is  to  be  care- 
fully diftinguilhed  from  an  alienation 
of  the  mind,  without  fever. 

Delphinium,  ( Delphinium , i,  n. 
hyQmo* ; from  <h*pnoc,  the  dolphin). 
Darkfpur:  formerly  fo  called  from 
the  likenefs  of  its  flower  to  the  dol- 
phin’s head. 

Delphinium  consolida.  The 
fyllematic  name  of  the  cotj'ollda  re- 
galls.  See  Confolida  rcgalls. 

DelphinIum  stafhysagria. 
The  fyftematic  name  of  ilave-acre. 
See  Staphifagria. 

Deltoides,  ( Dell  aides  y }-X}otiov<;; 
from  the  Greek  letter  A,  and 
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tike,  a likenefs;  fhaped  like  the  Greek 
delta).,  A mufcle  of  the  fuperior 
extremity,  fituated  on  the  fhoulder. 
It  arifes  exaelly  oppofite  to  the  tra- 
pezius from  one-third  part  of  the  cla- 
vicule,  from  the  acromium  and  fpine 
of  the  fcapula,  and  is  inferted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  middle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, which  bone  it  lifts  up  dire&ly; 
and  it  afliils  with  the  fupra-fpinatus 
and  coracobrachialis  in  all  the  a&ions 
of  the  humerus,  except  the  depref- 
lion ; it  being  convenient  that  the 
arm  fliould  be  raifed  and  fuflained, 
in  order  to  its  moving  on  any  fide. 

Dementia,  ( Dementia , f.  from 
de,  and  mensy  without  mind ).  Mad- 
nefs,  delirium,  abfence  of  intellect. 

Demulcents,  ( Demulcentiay  fc. 
medicament  a ; from  dcmulceoy  tofoften ). 
Medicines  are  thus  called,  which  pof- 
fefs  a power  of  diminifliing  the  efTefts 
of  ftimuli  on  the  fenfible  folids  of  the 
body.  There  are  two  orders  of  de- 
mulcents ; I . Lenient  demulcents , as 
f arch , gum  arable , and  olive  oil : thefe 
are  belt  adapted  to  irritable  conflitu- 
tions,  and  thofe  with  a remarkable 
difpofition  to  have  fecretions  morbid- 
ly augmented.  2.  Diluent  demulcents, 
as  'water  and  watery  fubjlances  : thefe 
are  calculated  for  fuch  as  have  a di- 
nuinition  of  the  fecretions,  and  whole 
habits  are  naturally  torpid. 

Dens,  ( Dens , tis , m.  quafi  edens  ; 
from  cdoy  to  eat,  or  from  J«V), 
A tooth.  Many  herbs  have  this  fpe 
cific  name,  from  their  fancied  re 
femblance  to  the  tooth  of  fome  ani- 
mal ; as  dens  leonis , the  dandelion  \ 
dens  cards , dog’s  tooth,  & c. 

Dens  leonis.  See  Taraxacum 

Dent  agra,  ( Dentagra , <r,  f.  oe« 
Tuyra  ; from  a tooth,  and  a yea 
a feizure).  The  tooth-ach  : alfo  ai 
inftruinent  for  drawing  the  teeth. 

Dent  aria,  [Dent aria,  a,  f.  fron 
densy  a tooth:  fo  called,  becaifle  itsroo 
is  denticulated).  Dcntillaria.  Tooth 
wort.  This  plant  is  to  be  diltinguilh 
ed  from  the  pellctory  of  Spain,  whicl 
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| is  alfo  called  dentaria.  It  is  the  Plum- 
bago curopeea , /o/rn  amplexicaulibus , 

I lanceolatis  fcabris,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  was  formerly  elleemed,  prepared 
! in  a variety  of  ways,  as  a cure  for  the 
i tooth-ache,  arifing  from  caries. 

Dentata.  See  Dentalus. 

Dentatus,  ( Dent  at  us  ; fr  o m den  s , 

I a tooth,  from  its  tooth-like  procefs). 
i Dentata . Epi/lrophaus . The  fecand 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  It  differs  from 
the  other  cervical  vertebrae,  by  having 
a tooth-like  procefs  at  the  upper  part 
i of  the  body. 

Dentes  lactei.  The  milk 
, teeth.  See  Teeth,  and  Dentition. 

Dentifrice,  (Dentifricium,  i,  n. 
from  Jens,  a tooth,  and frico,  to  rub). 
A medicine  to  clean  the  teeth. 

Dentillaria,  (from  Jeniella,  a 
little  tooth  : fo  called,  btcaufe  its 
root  is  denticulated).  See  Dentaria. 

Dentition,  ( Dcntitio , on  is,  f. 
from  Jinth.  to  breed  teeth).  The 
breeding  or  cutting  of  the  teeth. 
The  firft  dentition  takes  place  about 
i the  fixth  or  fevench  month,  and  the 
teeth  are  termed  the  primary  or  milk 
teeth.  About  the  feventh  year  thefe 
fall  out,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others, 
which  remain  during  life,  and  are 
called  the  fecotidary  or  perennial  teeth. 
The  lail  dentition  takes  place  between 
ll>e  ages  of  twenty  and  five-and-tvven- 
ty,  when  the  four  lalt  grinders  ap- 
pear ; they  are  called  dentes  fapientia . 
See  alfo  Teeth. 

Df.ob  str cents,  ( Deobjlruentia , 
fc.  medic  amenta',  from  de,  and  ohjlruo , 
toobftmcl).  Medicines  that  are  ex- 
hibited with  a view  of  removing  any 

obftnidlion. 

Depilatory,  ( Depilatoria , fc. 
unguenta  ; from  de,  of,  and  pilus,  the 
hair).  Any  applP&ttion  which^re- 
moves  the  hairs  from  any  part  ofihe 
body ; thus,  a pitch  cap  pulls  the 
hairs  cf  the  head  out  by  the  roots. 

Depressor,  [^Depreffor,  oris,  m. 
rom  det'rimo,  to  prefs  down).  Seve- 
*al  ciufdcs  are  fo  termed,  becaufe 
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they  deprefs  the  parts  into  which  they 
are  inferted. 

Depressor  alje  nasi.  See 
Depreffor  labii  fuperioris  atikque  naft. 

Depressor  anguli  oris.  Tri- 
angularis of  Window.  Depreffor  la - 
biorum  communis  of  Douglas.  A muf- 
cle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  fituated  be- 
low the  under  lip.  It  arifes,  broad 
and  fiefhv,  from  the  lower  td^e  of 
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the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin  ; and  is 
inferted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
which  it  pulls  downwards. 

Depressor  labii  superioris 
al/eque  nasi.  DepreJJor  ala  naft 
of  Albinus.  Incifivus  medius  of  Winf- 
lovv.  Deprefor  labii  fuperioris  proprius( 
of  Douglas.  A mufcle  of  tlxf  mouth 
and  lip,  fituated  above  Abe  mouth, 
that  draws  the  upper  Tip  and  ala  nah 
downwards  and  backwards.  It  arifes, 
thin  and  fledry,  from  the  fuperior 
maxiilary  bone,  immediately  above 
the  joining  of  the  gums,  with  the 
two  incifor  teeth  and  cufpidatus;  from 
thence  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  infert- 
ed into  the  upper  lip  and  root  of  the 
ala  of  the  note. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Quad  rat  us  of  Window.  Depreffor 
labii  inferioris  proprius  of  Douglas. 
A mufcle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  that 
pulls  the  under  lip  and  dun  of  the  fide 
of  the  chin  downwards,  and  a little 
outwards. 

D EPRE/SSOR  LABII  SUPERIORIS 
proprius.  See  DepreJJor  labii  fupe- 
rioris alaque  nafi. 

Depressor  labiorum  commu- 
nis. See  Depreffor  anguli  oris. 

Depressor  oculi.  See  Reft  us 
inferior  oculi. 

DeprImens.  See  Re  fins  inferior 
oculi. 

Depuration.  The  freeing  a 
liquor  or  folid  body  from  its  foul- 
nefs. 

Derivation,  ( Derivatio , onis,  f. 
from  derivo , to  drain  off).  The  doc- 
trines of  derivation  and  revuliidn, 
talked  of  by  the  ancients,  are  now 


wholly  exploded.  Derivation  means 
the  drawing  away  any  difeafe  from 
its  originaljeat,  to  another  part. 

Derma,  (Aef^a,  the  (kin).  See 
Cutis,  i 

Dermatode s / A=;aar-Hj£; ; from 
hfuv,  a lkin  or  leather,  and  a$oc,  like- 
nefs).  See  Dura  mater. 

DermAtologia,  ( Dermatologia , 
<T,  f.  $t:y.x'zo\oyia.  j from  bi.u.a , the 
true  lkin,  and  , a difcourfe).  A 
treat ife  upon  the  fkin. 

Dermato-tathclogia,  ( Derma - 
to-pathologia , a,  f.  from  c the 
flcin,  and  7raGo?.oyixf  the  pathology). 
A treatife  on  difeafes  of  the  lkin. 

Descensus,  ( Defcenfus , vs,  m. 
from  c lefcendo , to  move  downwards). 
Chemifts  call  it  a diftillation  per  de- 
Jcenfum , by  defcent,  when  the  fire  is 
app'ied  at  top,  and  round  the  veffel, 
whofe  orifice  is  at  the  bottom. 

Despumation,  ( Defpumatio,  on  is , 
f.  from  dcfpumo , to  clarify).  The 
clarifying  of  any  liquor,  by  throwing 
op  its  foulnefs  in  a froth,  and  remov- 
ing it. 

Desquamation,  ( Defquamatio , 
tints ; from  dcfquamo,  to  fcale  off). 
The  falling  off  or  the  cuticle  or  fkin, 
in  the  form  of  fmall  fcales. 

Detergents,  ( Detergentia , fc. 
mrdicamenta ; from  deter  go,  to  wipe 
off).  Thofe  applications  are  fo  term- 
ed by  furgeons,  which  poffefs  the  pro- 
perty of  cleanfing  foul  ulcers. 

Detonation,  [Detonatio,  onis,  f. 
from  detono,  to  make  a noife).  The 
noife  produced  by  the  explofion  of 
nitre,  or  fubftances  containing  nitre, 
when  heated,  which  is  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  manner  and  quantity 
of  the  compofition,  the  fudden  or  gra- 
dual application  of  the  heat,  the  cool- 
nefs  of  the  veffels,  &c. 

Detrahens  quadratus.  See 
Platyjma  my o ides. 

Detrusor  urinje.  The  muf- 
cular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder  was 
formerly  fo  called. 

Devil’s  dung.  See  s. IJfafxtida . 


Diabe  tf.s,  ( Diabetes , a,  oris,  m, 
^ia.^nrn  ; from  dW,  through,  andj3eu- 
vuy  to  pafs).  An  immoderate  flow 
of  urine.  It  is  a genus  of  difeafe  in 
the  clafs  neurofes,  and  order  JpaJmi 
of  Cullen.  There  are  two  foecies of 
this  complaint  : » . Diabetes  ferofus, 

in  which  there  is  a fuperabundant  dif- 
charge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its  ufual 
urinary  tafte  : z.  Diabetes  mellitus,  in 
which  the  urine  is  very  fvvect,  and 
contains  a great  quantity  of  lugar. 

Diit  rests,  ( Diarcjis,  is,  f. 
f‘cn  ; from  to  divide  or  fepa- 

rate).  A folution  of  continuity  of 
the  foft  parts  of  the  human  body. 

Diagnosis,  ( Diagnojis , is,  f.  h 
ex.yvii.c-i  ; from  oi to  difeern 
or  diftinguiih ).  The  fcience  which 
delivers  the  figns  by  which  a difeafe 
may  be  dillinguifhcd  from  another 
diieafe  ; hence  thole  fymptoms  which 
diftingudh  fuch  affections  are  termed 
diagnojlic.  / 

Dialysis,  ( Dialyfts , is,  f.  &a?u- 
erti  ; from  a to  diffolve).  A 

folution  of  continuity,  or  a deflruc- 
tion  of  parts.  An  order  in  the  clafs 
locales  ot  Cullen’s  nofology  is  termed 
Dialyfcs. 

Diantiius  car  yophyllus. — 
The  fyflematic  name  of  the  clove- 
pink.  See  Caryophyllum  rubrum. 

Diaphanous,  from 

through,  and  »*■,  ta  fhine). 
A term  applied  to  any  fubftance  which 
is  tranfparent ; as  the  hyaloid  mem-  / 
brane  covering  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye,  which  is  as  tranfparent 
as  glafs. 

D 1 ap  no  rests,  ( Diaphorefis , is,  f. 

; from  lha.(po(>iuy  to  carry 
through).  Perfpiration  or  increafed 
cutaneous  fecretion. 

Diaphoretics,  ( Diaphoreiica,fe . 
medicament  a,  oixOopmtxx  ; from  <L*<po- 
fjf,  to  carry  through).  Sudorifics. 
Medicines  which,  from  being  taken 
internally,  jncreafe  the  difeharge  by 
the  lkin.  This  clafs  of  medicines  com- 
prehends five  orders : 1 . Pungent  did' 


ph  or  files,  ns  the  volatile  falls  and  'ejjen- 
tlal  oils,  which  are  well  adapted  for 
tiie  aged;  thofe  iri  whofc  fyftem  there 
is  little  fenfibility  ; thofe  who  are  dif- 
ficultly affedfe'd  by  other  diaplioretics; 
and  thofe  whofc  ftomachs  will  not 
liear  large  dofes  of  medicines.  2. 
Cat 'fa::  sat  diaphoretics,  fuch  as  fer- 
pentaria,  contrayerva , and  guaiacum  : 
thefe  are  given  in  cafes  wdiere  the  cir- 
culation is. low  and  languid.  3.  Sti- 
mulant diaphoretics , as  antimonial  and 
mercurial  preparations,  which  are  belt 
fitted  for  the  vigorous  and  plethoric. 

4.  jlntifpafmodic  diaphoretics , a 3 opium, 
vnjh,  and  camphire , which  are  given 
to  produce  a diaphorelis,  when  the 
momentum  of  the  blood  is  increafed. 

5 . Diluent  diaphoretics , as  water,  whey, 
&c.  which  are  belt  calculated  for  that 
habit  in  which  a predifpoiition  to 
fweating  is  wanted  ; and  in  which  no 
diaphorefistak.es  place,  although  there 
he  evident  caufts  to  produce  it. 

Diafhra  cm,  ( Diaphragma , litis, 
n.  $ist$cxy[/.a.  ; from  Hia,  and  fifetpriu , 
[to  divide).  Septum  tran/verfum.  The 
■midrif.  A mufcle  that  divides  the 
j cavity  of  the  thorax  from  that  ojFthe 
lahdomen.  It  is  compofed  of  two 
I mufcles ; the  lirft  and  fuperior  of  thefe 
l arifes  from  the  fternnm,  and  the  ends 
I of  the  lall  ribs  on  each  fide.  Its  fi- 
bres, from  this  femi  circular  origina- 
tion, tend  towards  their  centre,  and 
terminate  in  a tendon,  or  aponeurolls, 
which  is  termed  the  centrum  t en  ditto- 
lum.  The  fecolid  and  inferior  mufcle 
comes  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins 
by  two  productions,  of  which  that 
on  the  right  lide  comes  from  the  firll, 
fecond,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the 
oins  ; that  on  the  left  lide  is  fome- 
what  Ihorter,  and  both  thefe  produc- 
tions join  and  make  the  lower  part  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  joins  its  ten- 
ions  with  the  tendon  of  the  other, 
=0  that  they  make  but  one  niuf- 
rular  partition.  It  is  covered  by 
the  pleura  on  its  upper  fide,  and  bv 
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the  peritonaeum  on  the  lower  fide. 
It  is  pierced  in  the  middle,  for  the 
paftage  of  the  vena  cava  ; in  its  low- 
er part  for  the  cefophagas,  and,  the 
nerves  which  go  to  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  llomacji,  and  betwixt  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  inferior  mufcle,  pafiea 
the  aorta,  the  thoracic  dud:,  and  the 
vena  azygos.  It  receives  arteries 
and  veins  called  phrenic  or  diaphrag- 
matic, from  the  cava  and  aorta  ; and 
fometimes  on  its  lower  part  two 
branches  from  the  vena  adipofa,  ami 
two  arteries  from  the  lumbares.  It 
has  two  nerves  which  Come  f.om  the 
third  vertebra  of  the  neck,  which  pais 
through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  loll  in  its  fubltance.  In  its  natural 
lituation  the  diaphragm  is  convex  on 
the  upper  lide  towards  the  breaft,  and 
concave  on  its  lower  lide  fowards  the 
belly  : therefore,  when  its  fibres  fwell 
and  contract,  it  mult  become  plain 
on  each  fide,  and  confequently  the 
cavity  of  the  breall  is  enlarged  to 
give  liberty  to  thelungs  to  receive  air 
in  infpiration  ; and  the  fiomach  and 
inteftines  vre  prelfed  for  the  diitribu- 
tion  of  their  contents;  hence  the  ufeof 
this  mufcle  is  very  coufiderable  ; it  is 
the  principal  agent  inrefpiration,  parti- 
cularly in  infpiration  ; for  when  it  is 
in  action  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
enlarged,  particularly  at  che  lides, 
where  the  lungs  are  chiefly  fit  11a ted  ; 
and  as  the  lungs  mull  always  be  con- 
tiguous to  the  infide  of  the  thorax 
and  upper  fide  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
air  rufhes  into  them,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  increafed  Ipace.  In  expira- 
tion it  is  relaxed  and  pulhed  up  by  the 
prefTure  of  the  abdominal  mulcles  up- 
on the  vifeera  of' the  abdomen;  and 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  prefs  it 
upwards,  they  pull  down  the  ribs,  by 
w hich  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  di- 
minilhed,  and  the  air  fuddenly  pulhed! 
out  of  the  lungs. 

Di  aphk  agmitis,  {Diaphragmiiis 
nils,  f.  ; from  hx^xypa* 
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the  diaphragm).  Paraphrenitis.  An 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  See 
Paraphrenitis. 

Diarrhqai  ( Diarrhoea,  a,  f.  &- 
appoi»j  from  oix^evt  to  flow  through). 
A purging.  It  is  diftinguiflicd  by  fre- 
quent flools  with  the  natural  excre- 
ment, not  contagious,  and  feldom  at- 
tended with  pyrexia.  It  is  a genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurqfes , and 
order  fpafmi  of  Cullen,  containing 
the  following  fpecies  : i . Diarrhoea 
crapulofa.  The  feculent  diarrhoea, 
from  crapulus,  one  who  overloads  his 
ftomach.  2.  Diarrhoea  liliofa.  The 
bilious,  from  an  increafed  fecretion 
of  bile.  3.  Diarrhoea  tnucofa.  The 
mucous,  from  a quantity  of  dime  be- 
ing voided.  4.  Diarrhoea  hepatirrhaa. 
The  hepatic,  in  which  there  is  a quan- 
tity of  ierous  matter,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  flefh,  voided;  the  liver  be- 
ing primarily  affedted.  5.  Diar- 
rhoea lientcrica.  The  lientery  ; when 
the  food  paffes  unchanged.  6.  Di- 
arrhoea cceliaca.  T he  cocliac  pafTion  : 
the  food  pafTes  off  in  this  affe&ion  in 
a white  liquid  date  like  chyle.  7. 
Diarrhoea  verminofa.  Arifing  from 
worms. 

Di  arthrosis,  ( Diarthrofs , is,  f. 
from  <ha(£bo*-,  to  articulate).  A move- 
able  connexion  of  bones.  This  ge- 
nus has  five  fpecies,  viz.  enarthrofis, 
arthrodia,  ginglymus,  trochoides,  and 
amphyarthrofs. 

Diastasis,  ( Diajlrjis , is,  f.  from 
iiarxfxi,  to  feparate).  A feparation 
of  the  ends  of  bones. 

Diastole,  ( Diajlolc , es,  f.  from 
and  to  ftretch).  The  di- 

lation of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Diathesis,  ( Diathefis , is,  f.  &«- 
©fcr»c ; from  to  difpofe).  Any 

particular  ftatc  of  the  body:  thus, 
in  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  an  in- 
flammatory diathefis,  and,  during  pu- 
trid fever,  a putrid  diathefis. 

Dicrotic,  [Dicroticus,  fc.  pulfus ; 
from  <hc,  twice,  and  * au,  to  (trike ). 
A term  given  to  a pulfe  in  which  tire 


artery  rebounds  after  flriking,  fo  as 
to  convey  the  fenfation  of  a double 
pulfation. 

Dictamnus,  ( Didamnus , i , m. 
from  Didamnus , a city  in  Crete,  on 
vvhofe  mountains  it  grows).  Dittany. 

Dictamnus  albus.  White  frax- 
inclla,  or  baflard  dittany.  Didamnus 
albus  ; foliis  pinnatis , caule  fimplici,  of 
Linnaeus.  Clafs.  Decandria . Order. 
Monogynia.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  the  part  diredfed  for  medicinal  ufe; 
when  frefh,  it  has  a moderately  fli  ong, 
not  difagreeable,  fmell.  Formerly  it 
was  much  ufed  as  a ftomachic,  tonic, 
&c.  but  is  now  fallen  into  difufe. 

Dictamnus  creticus.  Ditta- 
ny of  Crete.  The  leaves  of  this  I 
plant,  Origanum  didamnus ; foliis  i«-;| 
ferioribus  tomentofis , fpicis  nut  antibus, 
of  Linnaeus,  are  now  rarely  ufed ; 
they  have  been  recommended  as  cm- 1 
mcnagogue  and  alexipliarmic. 

Didymi,  ( Dulymi ; from  oiuvoloc, 
double).  Twins.  An  old  name  ol 
the  tefticles,  and  two  eminences  of 
the  brain,  from  their  double  protu-j 
berance. 

Diervilla,  ( Diervilla , a,  f.l 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Dierville, 
who  tirfl.  brought  it  from  Arcadia). 
The  young  branches  of  this  fpecies 'jj 
of  honey fuckle,  I.onicera  diervilla ; 
racemif  tcrminalilus , foliis  ferratis,  of 
Linnaeus,  are  employed  in  North 
America  as  a certain  remedy  in  go- 
norrhoea and  fuppreffion  of  urine.  It 
has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  Europe. 

Diet,  [D’ueta,  f.  «S*aiTa).  The 
dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  no  incon- 
liderable  branch,  and  feems  to  require 
a much  greater  {hare  of  regard  than 
it  commonly  meets  with.  A great 
variety  of  difeafes  might  be  remov- 
ed by  the  obfervance  of  a proper 
diet  and  regimen,  without  the  afiilt- 
ance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the 
impatience  of  the  fufFerers.  How- 
ever, it  may  on  all  occafions  come  in 
as  a proper  afliilant  to  the  cure,  which 
fometimes  cannot  be  performed  with* 
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©lit  a due  obfervance  of  the  non-na- 
turals. That  food  is,  in  general, 
thought  the  belt  and  molt  conducive 
to  long  life,  which  is  mod  iimple, 
pure,  and  free  from  irritating,  and 
i'uch  as  approaches  neareft  to  the 
nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a healthy 
Hate,  or  capable  of  being  eafieft  con- 
verted into  their  fubftance  by  the 
vis  vitie,  after  it  has  been  duly  pre- 
pared by  the  art  of  cookery  ; but  the 
nature,  competition,  virtues,  and  ufes 
of  particular  aliments  can  never  be 
learnt  to  fatisfa&ion,  without  the 
afllftance  of  pradlical  chemiftry. 

Dietetics.  That  part  of  medi- 
cine which  confiders  the  way  of  living 
with  relation  to  food,  or  diet  fuitable 
to  any  particular  cafe. 

Di gastricus,  ( Digajlricns , fc. 
mufe.  from  , twice,  and  r,:>  a 
belly).  Biventer  maxillae  inferioris. 
A mufcle  fo  called  from  its  having 
two  bellies,  lituated  externally  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides. 
It  arifes,  by  a flelhy  belly,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  proceflus  maltoi- 
deeus,  and  descending,  it  contracts 
Into  a round  tendon,  which  pafles 
through  the  ftylohyoidaeus,  and  an 
annular  ligament  which  is  faftened  to 
the  os  hyoides  ; then  it  grows  flelhy 
again,  and  afeends  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  it  is  inferted.  Its  ufe  is  to 
open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the  lower 
jaw  downwards  and  backwards;  and 
when  the  jaws  are  fhut,  to  raife  the 
larynx,  and  confequently  the  pha- 
rynx, upwards,  as  in  deglutition. 

Digestion,  animal,  ( Digefio , 
onis,  f.  from  digero , to  diflolve).  The 
change  that  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  ftomach,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  chyme.  The  circumftances  ne- 
ceflary  to  effect  a healthy  digeftion  of 
the  food  are  : i.  A certain  degree 
of  heat  of  the  ftomach.  2.  A free 
mixture  of  faliva  with  the  food  in 
the  mouth.  3.  A certain  quantity 
of  healthy  gaftric  juice,  4.  The  na* 
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tural  periftaltic  motion  of  the  fto* 
mach.  5.  The  preflure  of  the  con. 
tradlion  and  relaxation  of  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  and  diaphragm.  Ffom 
thefe  circumftances,  the  particles  of 
the  food  are  foftened,  diflolved,  di- 
luted, and  intimately  mixed  into  a 
foft  pap,  called  chyme,  which  pafles 
through  the  pylorus  of  the  ftomach 
into  the  duodenum  The  fluid  which 
is  termed  gaftric  juice,  is  feparated 
by  the  minute  arteries  opening  into 
the  cavity  of  the  ftomach. — See  Gaf- 
tric juice.  From  various  experiments 
of  phvfiologifts,  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  gaftric  juice  reduces  the  aliments 
into  an  uniform  pap,  even  out  of 
the  body ; that  it  adts  in  the  fame 
manner  after  death ; and  that  it  is  the 
chief  agent  in  the  prOcefs  of  digeft- 
ion. * 

Digestion,  chemical.  An 
operation  in  which  filch  matters  as 
are  intended  to  a<5t  flowly  on  each 
other,  are  expofed  to  a flow  heat, 
continued  for  fome  time. 

Digestives,  ( Digejliva , fc.  medi- 
cament a ; from  digero , to  diflolve). 
A term  applied  by  furgeons  to  thole 
fubftances  which,  when  applied  to 
an  ulcer  or  wound,  promote  fuppu- 
ration : fuch  are  the  unguentum  refinac 
fava , unguentum  elemi,  warm  poul- 
tices, fomentations,  &c. 

Digitalis,  [Digitalis , is,  f.  from 
digitus , a linger;  becaufe  its  flower 
reprefents  a finger).  Common  fox- 
glove. Digitalis  purpurea  ; calycinisfo - 
liolis  ovatis  acutis , corollis  obtufis , la- 
bio  fuperiore  integro , of  Linnaeus.  Clafs. 
Didynamia.  Order.  Angiofpermia . 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a bitter 
naufeous  tafte,  but  no  remarkable 
fmell ; they  have  been  long  ufed  ex- 
ternally to  ulcers  and  fcrophulous  tu- 
mours with  confiderable  advantage. 
Refpefting  the  internal  ufe  of  this 
plant,  we  are  told  of  its  good  effe&s 
in  epilepfy,  fcrophula,  and  phthifis ; 
and  Dr.  Withering  and  others  have 
eftabiiftied  iti  reputation  as  adiuietic 
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in  dropiies.  It  is,  however,  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  this  remedy  mud 
be  cautioufiy  adminidered  ; for  the 
plant  is  of  fo  deleterious  a nature, 
that  three  grains  of  the  dried  leaf 
have  been  known  to  produce  the  mod 
, dreadful  tormina. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  of  fox-glove.  See  Di- 
gitalis. 

Digitus,  ( Digitus , i,  m.).  A 
finger  or  toe. 

Digitus  manus.  A finger.  The 
fingers  and  thumb  in  each  hand  con- 
fid  of  fourteen  bones,  there  being  three 
to  each  finger ; they  are  a little  , con- 
vex and  round  towards  the  back  of 
the  hand,  but  hollow  and  plain  to- 
wards the  palm,  except  the  lad,  where 
the  nails  are.  The  order  of  their  dif- 
pofitions  is  called  fird,  fecond,  and 
third  phalanx . The  fird  is  longer 
than  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  long- 
er than  the  third.  What  has  been 
faid  of  the  fingers,  applies  to  the  toes 
alfo. 

Digitus  pedis.  A toe.  See 
Digitus  mantis. 

Dill.  See  A net  hum. 

Diluents,  ( Diluentia ; from  di- 
luo,  to  wadi  away).  See  Attenuants . 

Dioscorea.  Named  in  honor 
of  Diofcorides. 

Dioscorea  alata.  See  Tams. 

Dioscorea  bulbifera.  See 
Tams. 

Dioscorea  satIva.  See  Tams. 

Diospyros  lotus.  See  Indian 
date  plum. 

Diploe,  ( Diploe , is,  f.  from  h- 
nfau,  to  double ).  Medilullium.  The 
fpungy  fubdance  between  the  two 
tables  of  the  fkull, 

. Diplopia,  (Diplopia**,  f.  otnXu- 
o na. ",  from  ^17 rAoo-,  double,  and  o7ttc.- 
pa. , to  fee).  Vifus  duplicatus.  A 
difeafe  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  per- 
fon  fees  an  objedl  double  or  triple. 

Dr  rector,  ( Sulcus , i,  m.).  A 
chirurgical  indrument  in  which  there 
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is  a groove  for  the  cutting  irifirument 
to- Aide. 

Discutients,( Difcutientia ; from 
dfeutio,  to  lhake  in  pieces).  A term 
in  furgery  applied  to  thofe  fubdances 
which  poflefs  a power  ot  repelling  or 
refolving  tumours. 

Disease.  Morbus.  Any  alter- 
ation from  a perfeft  date  of  health  is 
a difeafe.  A difeafe  is  varioudv  term- 
ed,  when  it  pervades  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  and  does  not  depend  on  any 
other  difeafe;  as  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, for  indance  ; it  it  called  a general 
difeafe , to  didinguidi  it  frorp  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  or  any  other  vif- 
cus,  which  is  a partial  or  local  one  : 
and  when  it  does  not  depend  on  ano- 
ther difeafe,  it  is  termed  an  idiopathic 
difeafe,  which  may  be  either  general 
or  partial,  to  didinguidi  it  from  a 
fymptomalic  ajfeflion,  which  depends 
upon  another  difeafe,  and  is  produced 
by  confent  of  parts.  See  alfo  Ende- 
mic, Epidemic,  Sporadic , & c. 

Dislocation,  (Dijlocatio,  onis , 
f.  from  difloco , to  put  out  of  place]. 
Luxation.  The  fecefiion  of  a bone 
of  a moveable  articulation  from  its 
natural  cavity. 

Dispensary.  The  fhop  or  place 
in  which  medicines  are  prepared. 

Dispensatory.  A book  which 
treats  of  the  compofition  of  medi- 
cines. 

Dissection,  (DijfeBio,  onis,  f. 
from  diffeco,  to  cut  afunder).  The 
cutting  to  pieces  of  any  part  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  purpofc 
of  examining  its  drufture. 

Distichiasis,  (Dijlichiafts , is, 
f.  Siriyeiaci:  J from  from  Sic, 

double,  and  ny*,  a row).  A dif- 
eafe of  the  eyelafh,  in  which  there 
is  a double  row  of  hairs,  the  one  row 
growing  outwards,  the  other  inwards 
towards  the  eye. 

Distillation,  ( Dijlillatio , onis, 
f.  from  dijlillo,  to  drop  by  little  and 
little),  A chur ‘cal  procefs,  veryfi- 


n ;hr  to  evaporation,  in  diluted  to  fe- 
parate  the  volatile  from  the  fixed  prin- 
ciples by  means  of  heat.  Dillillatory 
vefiels  are  either  alembics  or  retorts; 
the  former  con  fill  of  an  inferior  vef- 
fel,  called  a cucurbit,  defigned  to 
contain  the  matter  to  be  examined, 
and  having  an  upper  part  fixed  to  it, 
called  the  capital  or  head.  In  this 
lad  the  vapours  are' condcnfed  by  the 
contact  of  the  furrounding  air,  or, 
in  other  cafes,  by  the  afliftance  of 
cold  water  furrounding  the  head,  and 
contained  in  a vefltl  called  a refrige- 
ratory.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
capital  proceeds  a tnbc,  called  the 
nofe,’be?.k,  or  fpout,  through  which 
the  vapours,  after  condenfation,  are, 
by  a proper  figure  of  the  capital, 
made  to  flow  into  a vcflel  called  the 
receiver,  which  is  ufually  fpherical. 
Thefe  receivers  have  different  names, 
according  to  their  figure,  being  call- 
ed mattraffes,  balloons,  &c.  Retorts 
are  a kind  of  bottle  of  glafs,  pottery, 
or  metal,  the  bottom  being  fpherical, 
and  the  upper  part  gradually  diminifh- 
I ing  into  a neck,  which  is  turned  oil 
j one  fide. 

Dittander.  See  Najlurtium h or- 

tenfe. 

Dittany,  bastard.  See  Dic- 
( tamnus  albus. 

Dittany  of  Crete.  See  Dic- 
tamnus  creticus. 

Dittany,  white.  See  Dictum- 
i nus  albus . 

Diuresis,  ( Diurefis , is,  f.  hv^v,- 
n?;  from  through,  and  oevy  to 
flow).  An  increafed  fecretion  of 
i urine.  See  Diabetes. 

Diuretics,  ( Diuretic  a,  fc.  medi- 
v.nenta , hupvnxu. ; from  hep r,ai  -,  a 
lifcharge  of  urine).  Thefe  medi- 
| inc9  or  fubdances  are  fo  called  which , 
jvhen  taken  internally,  augment  the 
>w  of  urine  from  the  kidneys.  This 
lafs  of  medicines  comprehends  three 
rders:  I.  Stimulating  diuretics , as 

will* , coicbiiinij  and  cantharidcs,  which 
e beft  calculated  for  the  aged,  the 


lax,  the  phlegmatic,  and  thofe  with 
highly  diminifhed  fenfibility.  2.  Re- 
frigerating diuretics , as  the  acetofa , ace - 
turn,  kali  ace  tat  urn,  and  tremor  tartar  ; 
the  conllitutions  in  which  thefe  are 
chiefly  preferable  to  others  are,  the 
young,  the  fanguine,  and  thofe  of 
remarkable  fenfibility.  3.  Diluent  di- 
uretics, as  ''water,  acidulated  water, 
and  whey , which  are  well  adapted 
for  thofe  conllitutions  in  which  fero- 
fity  appears  to  be  deficient,  and  in 
which  there  is  a high  degree  of  ina- 
nition. 

Divarication.  The  crofting  of 
any  two  things  : thus  when  the  muf- 
cular  or  tendinous  fibres  interfedl  each 
other  at  different  angles,  they  are  faid 
to  divaricate. 

Diverticulum,  (D  roerticulum , 
i,  n.).  A mal  formation  or  difeafed 
appearance  of  intelline,  in  which  a 
portion  of  intelline  goes  out  of  the 
regular  courfe  of  the  tube  ; and  there- 
by forms  a diverticulum,  or  deviation 
from  the  ufual  courfe,  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal. 

Diverticulum  nuckii.  The 
opening  through  which  the  round  li- 
gaments of  the  uterus  pafs.  Nuck 
afferted  that  it  remained  open  a long 
time  after  birth  ; to  thefe  openings 
he  oave  the  name  of  diverticula. 

o 

Doc  imastiC  art.  Ars  docimaf- 
tica.  The  art  of  examining  foflils, 
in  order  to  difeover  what  metals,  &c. 
they  contain. 

Dock-cresses.  S zz  Lampfana, 

Doc  k,  sour.  See  Acetofa . 

Dock,  water.  See  Hydrolap  a - 
thum. 

Dodder  of  thyme.  See  Epi- 
thymum.  , 

Dog  and  duck  water.  See 
Epfom  water. 

Dog-rose.  See  Cynojbatus. 

Dog’s  bane,  Syrian.  This 
plant,  Afclepias  Syriac  a of  Linnaeus,, 
is  particularly  poifonous  to  dogs,  and 
alfo  to  the  human  fpecies.  Soiling 
appears  to  deflroy  the  poifon  in 'the 


young'  {hoots,  which  are  then  faid  to 
be  efculent,  and  flavoured  like  afpa- 
ragus. 

Doc's  grass.  See  Grasnen  cant - 
num. 

Dog’s  mercury.  See  Cyno- 
crambe. 

Dog-s tones.  See  Satyrion. 

Dogma,  (Dogma,  aits,  n. 
from  to  be  of  opinion).  An 

opinion  founded  on  reafon  and  ex- 
perience. 

Dolichos,  ( Dolichos , i,  m.  from 
long:  fo  called  from  its  long 
Ihape).  Cowhage.  Dolichos  pruri- 
ent ; volubilis , leguminibu  s racemofs , 
valvulis  fubcarinat'iSf  hirtis,  pedunculis 
ternis , of  Linnaeus.  Clafs.  D'tadel- 
phia.  Order.  Decandria.  The  pods 
of  this  plant  are  covered  with  (harp 
hairs,  which,  are  the  parts  employed 
medicinally  in  form  of  electuary,  as 
anthelmintics. 

Dol i c hos  soj  a . The  plant  which 
affords  the  Indian  kidney  bean.  It 
is  much  cultivated  in  Japan,  where 
it  is  called  daidfu : and  where  the  pods 
fupply  their  kitchens  for  various  pur- 
pofes  ; but  the  two  principal  are,  with 
a fort  of  butter,  termed  mifo , and  a 
pickle  called  fooju . 

Dolichos  pruriens.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  cowhage.  See 
Dolichos. 

Dolor  faciei.  See  Tic  dolou - 
reux. 

Dolour eux  tic.  Dolor  faciei . 
A painful  intermittent  difeafe  which 
attacks  the  face.  It  confifts  in  a 
chronic  fixed  pain,  which  has  parox- 
yfms  of  acute  pain,  and,  during  its 
prefence,  gives  violent  lancinating 
twitches,  like  the  ticking  of  a clock. 
The  feat  of  this  affe&ion  is  in  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the 
fifth  pair. 

Doronicum,  ( Doronicum , /,  n. 
Arab.).  Leopard’s  bane.  See  Arnica. 

DORONICUM  GERMAN1CUM.  See 
Arnica. 

DoRONZCUM  PA  R DALIAN  CHES, 


The  fyftcmatic  name  of  the  Roma* 
leopard’s  bane.  See  Doronicum  roma- 
num . 

Doronicum  romanum.  Romas 
leopard’s  bane.  Doronicum  pardilan - 
ches  ; folds  cordatis,  ohtufis , denticu- 
latis ; radicalibus  petiolatis ; caulinis  am- 
plexicaulibus , of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
of  this  plant,  if  given  in  a full  dofe, 
pofTefTes  poifonous  properties ; but 
intlances  are  related  of  its  efficacy 
in  epileptical  and  other  nervous  dif- 
eafes. 

Dor  si  spinalis.  See  Spinalis 
dorfi. 

Dors  tenia.  (Named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Dorflen).  A name  of  the 
Contrayerva . 

DorstenIa drakena.  The  fyf- 
tcmatic  name  of  the  contrayerva.  See 
Contrayerva. 

DoKSTENiA  HOUSTONIi.  See 


Contrayerva. 

Dove’s  foot.  See  Geranium  co • 
lumbinum. 

Draco  sylvestris.  See  Ptar~ 
mica . 

Dr  acocephalum  canarIeNse. 
The  fyltematic  name  of  the  balfam 
of  Gilead.  See  Moldavica. 

Draconis  sanguis.  Sec  San- 
guie  draconis. 

Dracontjum,  {Dracontium,  i,  n. 
fyac%uthov } from  ;,  a dragon:  fo 
called,  becaufe  its  roots  refemble  a 
dragon’s  tail).  Dracontium,  five  Jer- 
pentaria.  Dragon’s  wort.  This  plant 
is  the  Arum  dracunculus  of  Linnaeus. 
Its  roots  and  leaves  are  extremely 
acrimonious,  more  fo  than  the  arum 
maculatnm,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
medicinal  virtues. 

Dragacantha.  See  Tracacan ■ 
tha. 

Dr  a gant  gum.  See  Tragacan 
tha. 

Dragons.  See  Dracontium. 

Dragon’s  blood.  See  Sangui 
draconis. 

Drakena.  See  Contrayerva . 

Drastic,  (Drafts*,  fc.  media 
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ttunta,  fyac-Tixo-,  a&ive,  brifk  ; from 
}f*v9  to  effect).  A term  generally- 
applied  to  thoi’e  medicines  which  are 
very  violent  in  their  aftion  ; thus, 
dradic  purges,  emetics,  &c. 

Dropsy,  ( Hydrops , 6pis,  m.  from 
t^uf,  water).  See  Af cites,  Anafarca. 

Drop  wort.  Sec  QLnantbe,  and 
Filipendula.  , 

Dropwort  hemlock.  See  CE- 
nanthe . 

Dr  opwort  water.  See  CEnan- 

the. 

DrosEra,  (from  cre^o?,  dewy, 
which  is  from  $po<roc,  dew ; drops 
hanging  on  the  leaves  like  dew). 
Sun-dew. 

Drosera  rotundIfolia.  The 
fydematic  name  of  the  fun-dew.  Sec 
Ros  foils. 

Ductility.  A property  by  which 
bodies  are  dilated  by  repeated  or  con- 
tinued preflure.  It  is  peculiar  to 
metals. 

Ducts,  biliary.  See  Biliary 
duds. 

Ductus  ad  nasvm.  See  Cana - 
hs  nafalis. 

Ducts  communis  choledo- 
> chus.  See  Choledochus  dudus. 

Ductus  hepaticus.  See  He- 
patic dud. 

Ductus  lachrymalis.  See 
Lachrymal  duds . 

Ductus  lactiferi.  Dudus  ga- 
ladoferi.  The  excretory  dudls  of  the 
glandular  fubdancc  compofing  the  fe- 
male breaft.  The  milk  pafles  along 
thefe  dufts  to  the  nipple. 

Ductus  pancreaticus.  The 
pancreatic  duel.  It  is  white  and 
fmali,  and  arifes  from  the  fharp  ex- 
tremity of  the  pancreas,  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  gland  towards  the 
duodenum,  into  which  it  pours  its 
contents  by  an  opening  common  to 
it  and  the  dudus  communis  choledochus . 

Ductus  salivales.  The  ex- 
cretory du&s  of  the  falivary  glands, 
which  convey  the  faliva  into  the  ' 
mouth. 
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Ductus  Stenonis*  The  Ste* 
nonian  du£l,  which  was  fo  called  after 
its  discoverer.  Steno  arifes  from  all 
the  fmali  excretory  dudls  of  the  paro- 
tid gland.  It  paflee  tranfverfely over 
the  malTeter  mufcle,  penetrates  the 
buccinator,  and  opens  into  the  mouth. 

Du ctus  Warthon! anus.  The 
excretory  duel  of  the  maxillary  glands; 
fo  named  after  its  difeoverer. 

Dung,  devil,s.  See  AJfafatida* 

Duodenum,  ( Duodenum , n. 
from  duodenus , confiding  of  twelve  : 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  not 
to  exceed  the  breadth  of  twelve  fin- 
gers ; but  as  the  ancients  difle&ed 
only  animals,  this  does  not  hold  good, 
in  the  human  fubjeft).  The  fird 
portion  of  the  fmali  intedines.  See 
Intejlines. 

Dura  mater,  (from  durus,  hard, 
and  mater , a mother  ; called  dura , 
from  its  comparative  hardnefs  with 
the  pia  mater,  and  mater , from  its  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
the  other  membranes ) . Dura  meninx . 
Dermatodes.  A thick  membrane, 
formed  of  two  layers,  that  furrounds 
and  defends  the  brain,  and  adheres 
drongly  to  the  internal  furface  of  the 
cranium.  It  has  three  confiderable 
proceffes,  the  falciform,  the  tento- 
rium, and  the  feptum  cerebelli ; and 
feveral  finudes,  of  which  the  longi- 
tudinal, lateral,  and  inferior  longi- 
tudinal are  the  principal. 

Dura  meninx.  See  Dura  ma- 
ter. 

Dwale.  See  Belladonna. 

Dwarf  elder.  See  Ebulus. 

Dysesthesia,  ( Dyfcejlhejia , a , f. 
SvaowrQwia  ; fyom  frve,  difficultly,  and 
cc^otviixcu^  to  feel  or  perceive).  The 
fenfes  injured  or  dedroyed  by  the  im- 
perfeflions  of  the  organs.  It  is  an. 
order  in  the  clafs  localer  of  Cullen** 
nofological  arrangement. 

Dyscinesia,  ( Dyfcinejia , Jr,  f< 
^vjKirficna  ; from  <5v;,  bad,  and  xma>, 
to  move).  Motion  impeded,  or  de- 
praved, from  an  imperfe&ion  of  the. 
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organ.  An  order  in  the  clafs  locales 
of  Cullen’s  nofology. 

Dysecoea,  ( Dyfeccea , a,  f.  St- 

pr.xtw.  J from  Sv  , difficult)  Slid  «vor , 

hearing).  Hearing  diminifhed  or  de- 
ftroyed.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales  and  order  dyfajlhefta  of 
Cullen,  containing  two  fpecies  : Dy- 
fecoea organic  a,  which  arifes  from  wax 
in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the  mem- 
brane, or  inflammation  and  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  tube  : Dyfecoea  atouica, 
when  without  any  diicernible  injury 
of  the  organ. 

Dysentery,  ( Dyfenteria , a,  f. 
iverivrsM  j.  ; from  Sve9  difficultly,  and 
sv%c»9  the  bowels).  Flux.  A genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  claf t'fyrekia,  and 
order  profiuvia  of  Cullen’s  nofology. 
Jt  is  known  by  contagious  pyrexia; 
frequent  gfliping  {tools  ; tenefmus  ; 
{tools,  chiefly  mucous,  fometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  faeces 
being  retained  or  voided  in  a harden- 
ed llate  j lofs  of  appetite,  and  nau- 
fea. 

DyslochIa,  [Dyflochia,  a,  f.  «W- 
; from  Sv,  difficultly,  and  fo- 
yioy  the  lochia).  A fupprefiion  of 
the  lochia. 

Dysopia,  ( Dyfopia , a,  f.  SwoTna; 
from  ovcy  bad,  and  ux J,,* an  eye).  Sight 
depraved,  requiring  one  certain  quan- 
tity of  light,  one  particular  diftance, 
or  one  pofition.  A genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dyfef- 
thefia  of  Cullen,  containing  the  five 
following  fpecies:  l.  Dyfopia  tene- 

brarum , requiring  obje&s  to  be  placed 
in  a ftrong  light.  2.  Dyfopia  luminis , 
©bje<£ts  only  difcernible  in  a weak 
light.  3.  Dyfopia  dijfitorum , in  which 
diftant  objects  are  not  perceived.  4. 
Dyfopia  proximernm , in  which  objects 
too  near  are  not  perceived.  5.  Dy- 
& id  lateralis , in  which  objects  are 
not  feen,  uniefs  placed  in  an  oblique 
pofition. 

D y so  11  e x I a , ( Dyforexia , a,  f. 
hco^ita. ; from  Svc9  bud,  and 


appetite).  The  appetite  depraved, 
or  deficient.  An  order  in  the  clafs 
locales  of  Cullen’s  nofology. 

Dyspepsia,  ( Dyfpepfia , a,  f.  Sva- 
7:^10.  ; from  Sue,  bad,  and  irtnro,  to 
conco&).  Want  of  appetite,  accom- 
panied by  naufea,  vomiting,  flatu- 
lence, heartburn,  coflivenefs,  and 
pain  in  the  ftomach,  with  other  fymp- 
toms  of  debility 'in  the  organ  of  di- 
geltion.  It  is  fymptomatic  of  feir- 
rhus,  ulcer,  poifon,  worms,  chloro- 
fis,  pregnancy,  gout,  nephritis,  &Cv 
It  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  clafs 
neurnfs , and  order  adynamia. 

Dyspermatismus,  ( Dyfperma - 
tifmus,  iy  m.  S verm  cu.m  , from 

ouc,  bad,  and  feed).  Slow 

or  impeded  emiffion  of  femen  during 
coition.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales,  and  order  epifehefes  of 
Cullen. 

Dysphonia,  ( Dyfphonia , a,  f. 
owtpujvia. ; from  ov , bad,  and  (puvr,9 
the  voice).  A difficulty  of  fpeaking. 

Dyspnoea,  ( Dfpncca , a,  f.  ov om 
t:\o\cl  ; from  Svc,  difficult,  and  weu, 
to  breathe).  Continual  difficult  re- 
fpiration,  without  fenfe  of  ftridture, 
and  accompanied  with  cough  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  A • 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes , 
and  order  fpafmi  of  Cullen. 

Dysuuia,  ( Dyfuria , a,  f.  own  pic ; 
frohi  Sue,  difficult,  and  up  a,  urine). 
Difficulty  and  pain  in  difeharging  the 
urine.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clals  locales,  and  order  epifehefes  of 
Cullen,  containing  fix  fpecies  : 1. 

Dyfuria  ardens,  a fenfe  of  heat,  with- 
out any  manifelt  diforder  of  the  blad- 
der. 2.  Dyfuria  fpafmodica,  from 
fpafm.  3.  Dyfuria  ccmpreffionis , from 
a compreflion  of  the  neighbouring 
parts.  4.  Dyfuria  phlogiflica , from 
violent  inflammation.  5.  Dyfuria  cal - 
culofa , from  ft  one  in  the  bladder.  6. 
Dyfura  mucofa,  from  an  abundant 
fcciction  of  mucus. 
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EAR,  ( Auris,  is,  f. ).  The  or- 
gan of  hearing  is  iituated  at  the 
fule  of  the  head,  and  is  divided  into 
external  and  internal  ear.  The  auri- 
cula, commonly  called  the  ear,  con- 
ditutes  the  external,  and  contains  fe- 
veral  eminences  and  deprefiions,  as 
the  helix,  antihelix , tragus , antitragus, 
concha  auricula,  fcapha,  and  lobulus . 
The  external  auditory  paffage,  con- 
taining the  wax,  proceeds  from  its 
middle  down  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  which  divides  the  exter- 
nal from  the  internal  parts  of  this  or- 
gan. Behind  the  membrana  tympa- 
ni  is  an  irregular  cavity,  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  in  which  are  four 
little  bones,  the  malleus,  incus , Jlapes , 
and  os  orbiculare ; and  four  openings, 
one  of  the  Eudachian  tube,  malloid 
iinus,  feneftra  ovalis,  and  feneftra  ro- 
tunda. The  tympanum  is  terminated 
by  the  labyrinth.  The  labyrinth  is 
the  remaining  part  of  the  internal  ear, 
confiding  of  the  cochlea , vejlibulum , 
and  femcircular  canals . • The  arteries 
of  the  ear  are  the  external  and  inter- 
nal auditory.  The  veins  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  external  jugulars.  The 
mufcles  of  the  ear  are  divided  into 
thiee  clades:  the  common,  proper, 
and  internal.  The  common  mufcles 
are,  the  attollens  aurem , anterior  auris, 
and  retrahentes  auris,  which  move  the 
■whole  ear.  The  proper  are,  helicis 
major , helicis  minor,  tragicus,  antilra- 
gicus,  and  tranfverfus  auris  ; thefe  af- 
reet the  parts  only  to  which  thev  are 
connected.  The  mufcles  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  are,  laxator  tympani,  tenfor 
tyii pani , and  Jlapedius , which  belong 
to  the  ofiicula  auditus.  The  nerves 
ot  the  external  ear  are  branches  of 
the  pervus  auditorius  durus , and  thofc 
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of  the  internal  ear  are  branches  of 
the  nervus  auditorius  mollis. 

Earth.  Terra . Modern  che- 

mills  are  of  opinion,  that  no  bodies 
Ihould  be  admitted  as  true  earths,  but 
fuch  as  are  perfectly  infipid,  infolu- 
ble,  and  infufible ; and  therefore  they 
admit  but  of  feven  earths,  which  are 
equally  fimple  and  elementary.  The 
fiift  conftitutes  rock  cry  dal,  quartz, 
gritftone,  flints,  and  all  hard  Hones 
which  Itrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  is 
called  'vilrifiable  earth , or  Jilice,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  only  earth  that  forms 
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a tranfparent  glafs  by  combination 
with  alkalis.  The  fecond  is  termed 
argillaceous  earth,  which,  in  a date 
of  purity,  is  almoft  opake,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  thin  plates.or  laminae.  It  is 
taftelefs,  like  verifiable  earth,  but 
adheres  to  the  tongue.  The  other 
five  are,  calcareous  earth,  larytic  earth , 
magnefian  earth , earth  of  glucine  or 
terra  circona , and  earth  of  jargon . 
Thefe  fimple  or  elementary  earths 
have  didindt  properties,  and  confti- 
tute  the  principles  of  all  thofe  termed 
compound  earths,  dones,  &c. 

Earth,  absorbent.  See  Ah - 
forbents . 

Earth,  aluminous.  Earth 
which  contains  alum.  Thefe  are 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  many  other  places. 
See  A lumen. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous. 
This  term  is  applied  to  crabs  claws, 
& c.  which  are  calcareous  earth,  and 
obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous.  See 
Earth. 

Earth,  bolar.  See  Bole. 

Earth,  fullers.  Cimolia pur- 
purefeens.  A compact  bolar  earth* 


commonly  of  a greyifli  colour.  It  is  heat,  which  dilates  and  converts  it 
fometimes  applied  by  the  common  into  vapour. 

people  to  inflamed  breath,  legs,  &c.  Ebulus,  ( Ebulus , i.  f.  from  ebu- 
with  a view  of  cooling.  lio,  to  make  boil  : fo  called,  becaufe 

Earth,  heavy.  See  Barytes . of  its  ufe  in  purifying  the  humours 

Earth,  Japan.  See  Catechu.  of  the  body).  Dwarf  elder,  pr  dane- 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous,  wort.  The  root,  interior  bark,  leaves* 

Thofe  calcareous  earths  which  are  ob-  flowers,  berries,  and  feeds  of  this 
tained  from 'the  mineral  kingdom-  herbaceous  plant,  Sambucur  ebulus ; 
The  term  is  applied  in  oppofition  to  cyniejlrtfdis jjlipults  foliacets,  cauleher- 
thofe  obtained  from  animals.  laceo , of  Linnaeus,  have  all  been  ad- 

Earth  nut.  See  Pig  nut.'  miniftered  medicinally,  in  moderate 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  ftgilla - dofes,  as  refolvents  and  deobftruents, 
ta.  Little  cakes  of  bolar  earths,  which  and,  in  larger  dofes,  as  hydragogues, 
are  ftamped  with  imprefiions.  They  The  plant  is  chiefly  employtd  by  the 
were  formerly  in  high  eftimation  as  poor  of  this  country,  ajnongft  whom 
abforbents,  but  now  fallen  into  difufe.  it  is  in  common  ufe  as  a purgative. 

Earthworm.  Lambricus  ter  ref-  Ecchymoma,  {Ecchymoma,  atis, 
tris , Vermis  terr ejlr is.  Thefe  infedls  n.  an  extravafation  of 

are  fuppofeb  to  poflefs  a diuretic  and  bipod).  Ecchymofis.  Extravafation. 
antifpafmodic  virtue,  with  which  Contnfion.  A black  and  blue  fwcl- 
views  they  are  occafionally  employed  ling,  either  from  a bruife  or  extrava- 
in  foreign  countries.  fation  of  blood.  A genus  of  difeafe 

Ear  wax.  Cerumen  aurium . A in  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  tumores 
waxy  fecretion  found  in  the  meatus  of  Cullen. 

auditorius  externus,  into  which  it  is  Ecchymosis,  ( Ecchymofis , is,  f. 
feparated  by  the  glands  around  that  from  wxyu,  to  pour  out).  See  Ec - 
canal.  ' chymoma . 

Eastern  anacardium,  See  Eccoprotics,  ( Eccoprotica , fc. 
Anacardium.  medicamenta , uuconfaixa  ; from  it,  and 

Eastern  buck  wheat.  See  uotr^oe,  dung).  Opening  medicines. 
Buck  wheat,  Eajlern.  whofe  operation  is  very  gentle,:  fuch 

Eastern  fox  glove.  See  Fox  as  manna,  fenna,  &c. 
glove,  Eajlern.  EctopIal,  [Ed  opt  a,  a,  f.  exlovi  a\ 

Eaton’s  styptic.  French  bran-  from  e*Wo$,  out  of  place).  Parts 
dy  highly  impregnated  with  calcined  difplaced.  Tt  conftitutes  an  order  in 
green  vitriol.  the  clafs  locales  of  Cullen’s  nofology. 

Eau-de-luce,  See  Spiritus  am - EctropIum,  (E8r  opium,  i,  n. 

monte  fuccinatus,  ; from  txlgnru,  to  invert). 

Eau-de-r  abel.  This  is  compof-  An  extraverfion  of  an  eyelid,  fo  that 
cd  of  one  part  of  fulphureoys  acid  to  its  internal  furface  is  outermoft. 
three  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  It  Effervescence , [EJfervefcentia, 
is  much  ufec^  in  France  in  the  cure  a,  f.  from  ejfervefco,  to  grow  hot), 
of  gonorrhoeas,  leucorrhtea,  &c.  A fmalldegtee  of  ebullition.  That 
Ebullition,  ( Ebullitio , onis,  t agitation  which  is  produced  by  mix- 
from  ebullio , to  bubble  up).  Boiling,  ing  an  acid  and  an  alkali  together. 
This  confifts  in  the  change  which  a Efflorescence,  {Fflorefcentia ; 
fluid  undergoes  from  a {late  of  liquid-  from  ejjlorefco,  tc  blow  as  a flower), 
jty  to  that  of  an  aeriform  fluid  or  ga?,  A preternatural  rednefs  of  the  fkin. 
in  confequence  of  the  application  of  In  chemiftry  it  means  that  phenome- 


non  which  takes  place  upon  cry  dais, 
producing  a white  powder,  when 
cxpofed  to  air. 

EffluvIa,  [Effluvium,  i,  n.  from 
effluo , to  fpread  abroad).  See  Con - 

tug  ion. 

Eggs,  [Ovum,  i,  n.).  The  eggs 
of  poultry  are  chiefly  ufed  as  food  : 
the  different  parts  are  likewife  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy  and  in  medicine. 
The  calcined  (hell  is  efteemed  as  an 
abforbent.  The  oil  of  the  egg  is 
foftening,  and  is  ufed  externally  to 
burns  and  chaps.  The  yolk  of  the 
egg  renders  oil  mifcible  with  water, 
and  is  triturated  with  the  fame  view 
with  rcfinous  and  other  fubftances. 

Elathoboscum,  ( Elaphobofcum , 
i,  n.  thapcc s"kqi  \ from  a flag, 

and  » to  eat ; fo  called,  becaufe 
deer  eat  them  greedily).  The  wild 
parfnip.  See  Pajlinaca. 

Elastic  fluid.  See  Gaz. 

Elastic  gum.  See  Indian  rub- 
ber. 

Elasticity.  A force  in  bodies, 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  reftore 
thcmfelvcs  to  the  poftqre  from  whence 
they  were  difplaced  by  any  external 
force.  To  folve  this  property,  many 
have  recourfe  to  the  univerfal  law  of 
nature,  attraction,  by  which  the  parts 
of  folid  and  firm  bodies  are  caufed  to 
cohere  together;  whereby  when  hard 
bodies  are  {truck  or  bent,  fo  that  the 
component  parts  are  a little  moved 
from  one  another,  but  not  quite  dif- 
joined  or  broken  off,  nor  fepaiated 
fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of 
that  attracting  force,  by  which  they 
cohere  together ; they  certainly  muft, 
oa  the  ceflation  of  tne  external  vio- 
lence, fpring  back  with  a very  great 
velocity  to  their  former  ftate  ; but  in 
thia  circumftance  the  atmofpherical 
prefTure  will  account  for  it  as  well; 
becaule  fueh  a violence,  if  it  be  not 
great  enough  to  feparate  the  confti- 
tuent  particles  of  a body  far  enough 
to  let  in  any  foreign  matter,  muft  oc- 
cafion  many  vacuola  between  the  fe- 


parated  furfaces,  fo  that  upon  the  re- 
moval they  will  clofe  again  by  the 
prefTure  of  the  aerial  fluid  upon  the 
external  parts,  i.  e.  the  body  will 
come  again  into  its  natural  pofture. 
The  included  air,  likewife,  in  mod 
bodies,  gives  that  power  of  refilition. 
upon  their  percuflion  ; and  btcaufe  a 
tolerable  underftanding  of  the  affair 
is  of  great  importance  in  phyfical 
reafoning,  and  helpful  to  the  know- 
ledge of  many  modern  writings,  it 
mav  be  worth  giving  an  abfiraCt  here- 
of from  the  beft  authors  upon  the 
fubjeCT . 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  elaftic  flrike 
one  againlt  another,  there  will  be  or 
remain  in  each  the  fame  relative  ve- 
locity as  before,  i.  e.  they  will  recede 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  they  meet 
together  with.  For  the  comprefiive 
force,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  ftroke 
in  any  given  bodies,  arifes  from  the 
relative  velocity  of  thofe  bodies,  and 
is  proportional  to  it : and  bodies  per- 
fectly elijlic  will  reftore  themfelves 
completely  to  the  figure  they  had  be- 
fore the  lhock  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  reftitutive  force  is  equal  to  the 
comprefiive,  and  therefore  muft  be 
equal  to  the  force  with  which  they 
came  together,  and  confequently  they 
mull  by  elafticity  recede  again  from 
each  other  with  the  fame  velocity. 
Hence,  taking  equal  times  before  and 
after  the  lhock,  thediftances  between 
the  bodies  will  be  equal;  and  there- 
fore the  difiances  of  times  from  the 
common  center  of  gravity  will,  in 
the  fame  times,  be  equal.  And  hence 
the  laws  of  percuflion  of  bodies  per- 
fectly elaftic  are  eafily  deduced. 

Elaterium,  ( Elaterium , /,  n. 
t\vrr,fv,\ ; from  iXavva,  to  ftimulate  or 
agitate  ; fo  named  from  its  great  pur- 
gative qualities).  The  juice  of  the 
Cucumis  agrejlis.  See  Cucumis  agrejlis. 

Elatine,  ( Elatine , es,  f. 
from  iXalr by;  fmaller,  being  the  fmall- 
er  fpecies),  Fluellen.  Female  fpeed- 
wcll.  Antirrhinum  elatine  of  Linnaeus. 
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The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a rough- 
ifh  bitter  tatle,  but  no  fmell.  It  was 
formerly  much  ufed  againd  fcurvy 
and  old  ulcerations,  but  now  wholly 
forgotten. 

El co sis,  ( Elcofis , is,  f.  tTutuo-i 
from  an  ulcer).  A aifeafe  at- 

tended with  fetid,  carious,  and  chro- 
nic ulcers.  The»term  is  feldom  ufed. 

Eldlr.  See  Sambucus. 

Elder  dwaf.  See  Ebulus . 

Elecampane.  See  Enulu  cam - 
p ana. 

Electricity,  (Elect rich  as,  atis , 

i.  from  electrum , s^stiTfo:,  from 
the  fun,  becaule  cf  its  bright  Aiming 
colour ; or  from  i\y.u,  to  draw,  be- 
caufe  of  its  n agnetic  power).  /V  pro- 
perty which  certain  bodies  po fiefs 
when  rubbed,  heated,  or  excited, 
whereby  they  attract  remote  bodies, 
and  frequently  emit  fparjts  or  dreams 
of  liiiht.  The  ancients  Grit  obferved 
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this  property  in  amber,  which  they 
called  electrum,  and  hence  arofe  the 
word  electricity.  The  efficacy  of 
electricity  in  the  cure  of  feveral  dif- 
eafes  has  been  fupported  by  many  ve- 
ry refpeftable  authorities,  efpecially 
in  paralytic  difeafes.  It  conGdera- 
bly  augments  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  excites  the  action  of  the 
abiorbents. 

Electrum,  ( Eleflrvm , i , n.  &<*- 
fyox).  Amber  was  fo  called  by  the 
ancients.  See  Amber. 

Electuakium  cassi.f..  This 
is  a very  elegant,  pleafant,  and  mild 
aperient,  calculated  for  the  feeble  and 
for  children. 

Electuakium  cateciiu.  A 
very  ufeful  adftringent,  and,  perhaps, 
the  moil  efficacious  way  of  giving 
the  catechu  to  advantage.  Ten  feru- 
plcs  of  this  dedtuary  contain  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Electuarium  opiatum.  This 
preparation,  ordered  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  is  an  excellent 
aromatic  addringent,  and  calculated 
for  the  debilitated,  the  aged,  and  ner- 
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vous.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contai 
ed  in  about  a drachm. 

Electuarium  sc  ammonii. 
This  is  a drong  dimulating  catharti 
and  calculated  to  remove  worms  fro 
the  prirme  vie?,  with  which  view  it 
modly  exhibited. 

Electuarium  e Sennje. 
mild  and  elegant  aperient : well  adaj: 
ed  for  pregnant  women,  and  the 
whofe  bowels  are  eafilv  moved. 

J 

Electuary,  [Electuarium,  i , 
from  eligOy  to  choofe).  A mtdici 
containing  feveral  ingredients  that  a 
mixed  together  by  a fluid  into  t 
confidence  of  honey. 

Elements.  Radicals.  Fird  pri 
ciples.  The  minuted  particles 
any  fubdance,  which  can  no  furtl 
be  divided  or  decompofed  by  cher 
cal  anal  yds.  Many  fubdances  canr 
be  farther  clecomppfed  by  the  cherr 
into  cobdituent  parts,  but  this  d( 
not  entitle  the  ranking  them  amo 
the  elements.  Though  they  are 
yet  decompofed,  it  does  not  follow  ti 
they  are  undecompofable  ; as,  perha] 
neither  our  fenfes  nor  our  inftrumei 
will  ever  reach  thofe  fubdances  whi 
by  their  nature  admit  of  no  fort 
decompofition.  The  bodies  whi 
are  known  to  us  at  prefent,  howev 
as  Ample  fubdances,  amount  to  for' 
one  ; fome  of  thefe  may  be  fenlil 
exhibited  in  their  Ample  date,  u 
combined  with  other  matters : th« 
are  termed  ojlcnfible , producible , Jm' 
fubflances,  to  diftinguifh  them  fr( 
thofe  whofe  exidence  or  prcfenct 
only  inferred  from  facis,  and  arec; 
ed  unofienjible , uuproduc\blc,fmplej 
fiances.  The  following  is  a lift 
Ample  fubdances  at  prefent  knowr 

Unproducible  Jimple  Sitlflanccs . 

1.  Phlogidon,  or  6. Sulphur.  T 

bads  of  light.  y.Phofphor.  r 

2.  Oxygen.  8. Muriatic  > 

3.  Plydrogen.  9. Fluoric  i 

4.  Azotic  7 t3  io.Boracic  J 

5.  Carbonic  j 1 l.Rad.  of  go! 
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12.  Rad.  of  platina22.  Rad.  of  nickel. 

13.  lilver.  23. cobalt. 

14.  mercury24. arfenic. 

15.  lead.  25. manp^an. 

1 6.  copper.  26. molybd. 

17.  iron.  27. wolfranc 

18.  tin.  2S. uranium 

19.  zinc.  29. titanium 

20.  bifmuth.30.  tellurium 

21.  antim.  31.  chronic. 


I Pt  •oducille,  ojlerfble,  fmple  Suhfanccs. 

32.  Caloric.  37.  Strontianl  ^ 

33.  Siliceous  .38.  Argillac.  > £ 

34.  Calcar.  39.  Glucine  J ^ 

35.  Magnefi.  Vegetab.  ? f 

36.  Ponder.  J 41.  Mineral  <; 


Elemi,  ( Elemi , n.  ind.  It  is  faid 
1 this  is  its  Ethiopian  name).  Gum 
chir.L  The  parent  plant  of  this  re- 
fm  is  luppofed  to  be  the  Amyris  elemi- 
fera ; foliis  terms  quinato-pinnatifque 
fultus  tomentojis , of  Linnaeus.  Ele- 
mi is  brought  here  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies  : it  is  molt  efteemed  when 
' foftifh,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a 
pale  wliitifh  colour,  inclining  a little 
to  green,  and  of  a ftrong,  though 
not  unpleafant  fmell.  It  is  only  ufed 
in  ointments  and  platters,  and  is  a 
powerful  digeftive. 

Eleoselinum,  ( Eleofelhium , i, 
u.  ; from  eAoj,  a lake,  and 

*T£?iv»,  parfley).  See  Apium. 

Elephantiasis,  ( Elephantiafts , 

f.  ; from  an 

elephant : fo  named  from  the  legs  of 
people  affedted  with  this  diforder 
growing  fcaly,  rough,  and  wonder- 
fully large,  like  the  legs  of  an  ele- 
phant). Elephas . A difeafe  that 
1 moldy  affedts  the  feet,  which  appear 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  elephant, 
it  1 known  by  the  fkin  being  thick, 

' rough,  wrinkly,  undtuous,  and  void 
ot  hair,  and  raoftly  without  the  fenfe 
of  feeling.  It  is  faid  to  be  contagi- 
ous. CuileD  makes  it  a genus  of  dif- 
<afe  in  the  clafs  cachexia,  and  order 
t%utigiacs. 
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Elettari  primum.  See  Amo- 
mum  verum . 

, Eleuthf.ria  bark.  See  Caf- 
c drills  cortex . 

EleutherLe  cortex.  See Caf- 
carillce  cortex. 

Elevator,  (Elevator,  oris,1  m. 
from  elevo,  to  lift  up).  A rnufcle  is 
fo  called  whofe  office  is  to  lift  up  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached.  Alfo  a 
chirurgical  inUrnment  with  which  fur- 
geons  raife  any  deprefled  portion  of 
bone,  but  chiefly  thofe  of  the  cra- 
niunf. 

Elevator  labii  superioris 
proprius.  See  Levator  lain  fupe- 
rioris  aheque  np.fi . 

Elevator,  labii  inferioris 
proprius.  See  Levator  labii  infe- 
rioris. 

Elevator  labjorum  commu- 
nis. See  Levator  anguli  oris . 

Elichrysum,  ( Eli  cl  ryfnn , i,  n . 
nhioxcvcrov ; from  the  fun,  and 

X^o-cc,  gold:  fo  called  from  their 
fhining  yellow  appearance).  Stachas 
citrina . Goldilocks.  This  fmall 
downy  plant  is  the  Gnaphalium  fa- 
cias of  Linnaeus.  The  flowers  are 
warm,  pungent,  and  bitter,  and  faid. 
to  poflefs  aperient  and  corroborant 
virtues. 

Elixir,  ( Elixir , n.  ind.  from 
elckfer,  an  Arabic  word  fignifying 
quinteflence).  A term  formerly  apr 
plied  to  many  preparations  fimilar  t» 
compound  tindtures.  It  is  now  very; 
little  employed. 

Elleborum.  See  Hellcborus  alius. 

Elm.  Oee  Ulmus. 

Elm-leaved  sumach.  See  Su- 
mach. 

Elytrocele,  ( Elytrocele , es , f. 
tfvrpGtirihr) ; from  ^vrpji,  the  vagina, 
and  Kriv,  a tumour).  A hernia  in 
the  vagina. 

ELYTROrD,  (Elytroides,  ebvrpoEidw  ; 
from  itevTp.v,  a (heath,  and  C-^V.,  form). 
The  tunica  vaginalis  is  fo  called  by 
fome  writers,  becaufe  it  includes  the, 
teftis  like  a faeath. 
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Embrocation,  ( Emir  oc  alio , onis , 
f.  from  fuwfijcw,  to  moiflen  or  foak 
in).  A fluid  application  to  rub  any 
part  of  the  body  with. 

Embryo,  ( Embryo , onis,  m.  tp- 
€pum;  from  to  bud  forth). 

The  fetus  in  utero  is  fo  called  before 
the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  be- 
caufe  its  growth  refennbles  that  of  the 
budding  of  a plant. 

Embryotomy,  (Embryotomia,  a, 
f.  t'Aicfy&Tc.u.ia  ; from  i(x3(VA,  a foetus, 
and  T£/*Ki,  to  cut).  The  feparating 
of  any  part  of  the  foetus  whilft  in 
vtero,  to  extraft  it. 

Emetics,  (Emetic a,  fc.  medi  ca- 
me nta,  iixirwu  ] from  to  vomit). 
Under  this  name  are  to  be  conlidered 
thofe  medicines  which,  taken  into 
the  ftomach  in  a found  Hate,  are  ca- 
pable of  exciting  vomiting.  This 
clafs  of  medicines  may  be  divided 
into  four  orders : I . Irritating  emetics , 
as  antimonium  tartarifatum,  vitriolum 
album,  and  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus, 
which  are  to  be  {elected  for  the  vigor- 
ous in  conftitution,  the  melancholic, 
and  thofe  who  are  with  difficulty  af- 
fefted  by  emetics.  2.  Evacuating 
emeties , as  ipecacuanha,  afarum , and 
fcilla , adapted  to  any  habit,  but  are 
to  be  preferred  for  the  plethoric  and 
infirm.  3.  Calefacient  emetics,  as  m///*- 
tard  and  horferadijh , which  are  prin- 
cipally adapted  for  the  delicate  and 
debilitated  4.  Narcotic  emetics , as 
nicoiiana  and  iabacum,  admiffible  only 
in  thofe  conllitutions  where  there  is 
no  degree  of  irritability  in  the  ner- 
vous Cyftem. 

Eminent?.*:  quadr  igeminje. 

See  Tuber cu la  quadrigemina. 

Emmenacogues,  ( Emmenagoga, 
fc.  medic  ament  a , t^moeyayct ; from 
ifs-fAnnoLy  the  menfes,  and  ayuj  to 
move).  Thofe  medicines  that  pof- 
fefs  a power  of  promoting  that  month- 
ly diicharge  of  blood  by  the  uterus, 
which,  from  a law  of  the  animal 
ccconomy,  fhould  take  place  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  female  fyflem. 


The  articles  belonging  to  this  clafj 
may  be  referred  to  four  orders : 1, 
Stimulating  emmenagogues , as  bydrar- 
gyrite  and  antimonial  preparations 
which  are  principally  adapted  for  the 
young,  and  thofe  with  peculiar  in- 
fenfibility  of  the  uterus.  2.  Irritat- 
ing emmenagogues , as  aloes , favine,  and 
Spanijh  flies  : thefe  are  to  be  prefer- 
red in  torpid  and  chlorotic  habits.  3. 
Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous  pre 
parations , cold  bail),  and  exercife , whicl 
are  advantageoufly  fele6ted  for  th< 
lax  and  phlegmatic.  4.  Anlifpafmo 
die  emmenagogues , as  ajfafcetida,  caflor 
and  pediluvia:  the  conllitutions  t< 
which  thefe  are  more  efpecially  fuitec 
are  the  delicate,  the  weak,  and  the 
* irritable. 

Emollients,  ( Emollientta , fc.  me 
dicamenta  ; from  emollio , to  foften) 
Thofe  fubftances  which  poflefs  a pow 
er  of  relaxing  the  living  animal  fibre 
without  producing  that  effect  fron 
any  mechanical  a&ion.  The  differ 
ent  articles  belonging  to  this  clafs  o 
medicines  may  be  comprehended  un 
der  the  following  orders  : 1.  Humec 
tant  emollients,  as  warm  water  and  te 
pid  vapours,  which  are  fitted  for  thi 
robuft,  and  thofe  in  the  prime  of  life 
2.  Relaxing  emollients,  as  alihtta,  mal 
va , 8cc.  Thefe  may  be  employed  ii 
all  conllitutions,  while,  at  the  farm 
time,  they  do  not  claim  a prefereno 
to  others  from  any  particular  habit  0 
body.  3.  Lubricating  emollients,  a 
bland  oils,  fat , and  lard.  The  farm 
obfervation  will  hold  of  this  order  a 
was  made  of  the  lali  mentioned.  4 
Atonic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pedilu 
via  : thefe  are  applicable  to  any  con 
flitution,  but  are  to  be  preferred  ii 
habits  where  the  effedls  of  this  claf 
are  required  over  the  fyflem  in  ge 
ncral. 

Emphysema,  ( Empbyfema , atis , n 
t/xtpvo’Yif/.u. ; from  i[//pvaau,  to  inflate) 
Air  in  the  cellular  membrane.  Se< 
Pneumatofis. 

Empiric,  (Empiricus , 


from  in,  and  nupa,  experience). 
One  who  pra&ifes  the  healing  art  up- 
on experience,  and  not  theory.  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  em- 
piric: but  it  is  now  applied,  in  a very 
oppolite  fenfe,  to  thofe  who  deviate 
from  the  line  of  conduct  purfued  by 
feientitic  and  regular  practitioners, 
and  vend  noftrums,  or  found  their 
own  praife  in  the  public  papers. 

Emplastrum  a mm  6 n i A C £ CUM 
HYDRAP.GYRO.  This  mixture  of 
ammoniacum  hydrargyrus  and  ful- 
phurated  oil  is  faid  to  polfefs  refolv- 
ent  virtues,  and  the  plafter  is  recom- 
mended with  this  vifvv  to*  be  applied 
to  nodes,  tophes,  indurated  glands, 
and  tumours. 

Emplastrum  asjf.fcetid.'f— ■ 
This  plafter,  ordered  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  is  faid  to  pof- 
fef*  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  vir- 
tues. It  is  therefore  occalionally  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  the  umbilical 
region  in  hyfterical  cafes. 

Emplastrum  cantharidis. 
The  virtues  of  this  plafter  are  enu- 
merated under  the  tide  of  cantha- 
rides. 

Emplastrum  cer.^e  composi- 
tu  M.  This  is  a gently  drawing  pre- 
paration, calculated  to  promote  a mo- 
derate difeharge  from  a bliltered  fur- 
face,  with  which  intention  it  is  moft- 
ly  ufed.  Where  the  itronger  prepa- 
rations irritate,  this  will  be  found,  in 
general,  to  agree. 

Emplastrum  cumini.  A warm 
ilomachic  plafter,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  ftomach,  expels  flatulency. 
To  indolent  fcroph'ulous  tumours, 
where  the  ohjeft  is  to  promote  fup- 
poration,  this  is  an  efficacious  plafter. 

Emplastrum  ladani  compo. 
sItum.  This  may  be  uftd  with  the 
fame  intentions  as  the  cumin  plafter, 
to  which  it  is  in  no  way  fuperior, 
though  compofed  of  more  expenfivc 
materials. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri. — 
Txcgriadons  of  the  Ikin,  flight  burns, 


and  the  like  may  be  covered  \Vxt» 
this  plafter  : but  it  is  in  more  general 
ufe,  as  a defenfttive,  where  the  (kin 
becomes  red  from  lying  a long  time 
on  the  part. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  com- 
positum.  - This  is  a warm,  (Emu- 
lating, and  fuppurative  plafter,  cal- 
culated to  promote  maturation  of  in- 
dolent or  fchirrous  tumours,  and  to 
allay  the  pains  of  fciatica,  arthody- 
nea,  &c. 

Emplastrum  lith arg yr i cum 
H ydr  a rg  yro.  Platters  of  this  com- 
pound are  frequently  applied  to  re- 
folve  venereal  bubos,  nodes,  tophes, 
and  fvvelled  joints  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum 
resIna.  This  is  the  common  ad- 
hefive  plafter  ufed  by  furgeons  to  re- 
tain dreffings  in  their  places,  and  to 
keep  together  the  edges  of  wounds, 
ulcers,  & c. 

Emplastrum  picis  burgundi- 
C/E  composi tu m.  From  the  flight 
degree  of  rednefs  this  {Emulating  ap- 
plication produces,  it  is  adapted  to 
gently  irritate  the  (kin,  and  thus  re- 
lieve rheumatic  pains.  Applied  to 
the  temples  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe  in 
pains  of  the  head. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Difcu- 
tient  properties  are  attributed  to  this 
elegant  plafter,  with  which  view  it 
is  applied  to  lymphatic  and  other  in- 
dolent tumours.  It  fqrms  an  admir- 
able, defenlitive,  and  foft  application, 
fpread  on  linen,  to  furrouud  a frac- 
tured limb. 

Emplastrum  i huris  composi- 
tum.  This  plafter  is  faid  to  poflefs 
ftrengthening,  as  well  as  adhefive 
powers.  By  keeping  the  {kin  firm, 
it  may  give  tone  to  the  relaxed  rauf- 
cles  it  furrounds,  but  cannot,  in  any 
other  way,  impart  more  ftrength  than 
the  common  adhefive  plafter. 

Emprosthotonus,  (EmproJIbo- 
tonusy  iy  m.  eu7rpstrQoTcvos  ; from  e/*- 
ttp oc-0::,  before,  or  forwards,  and  thw* 
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fo  draw)).  A clonic  fpafm  of  feveral 
mufcles,  fo  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a 
fixed  pofition  and  bent  forward.  Cul- 
len confiders  It  as  a fpecies  of  teta- 
nus. See  Tetanus . 

Empyema,  ( Empyema , at  is,  n. 
tVjW/iy.st , from  tv,  within,  and  vvov, 
pus).  A colle&ion  of  pus  in  the  ca- 
vitv  of  the  thorax.  It  is  one  of  the 
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terminations  of  pkuritis. 

Empyreuma,  ( Empyreuma , dtis, 
n.  EfA7:v(ssu(/M ; from  cftr.  wivui,  to  kin- 
dle, and  7>vr,  fire).  The  offenlive 
fmell  that  diftilled  waters  and  other 
fubllances  receive  from  beings  expofed 
too  much  to  fire. 

Empyreumatic.  Smelling  as  it 
were  burnt:  thus  empyreumatic  oil* 
are  thofe  diftilled  with  a great  heat, 
and  impregnated  with  a fmell  of  the 
fire. 

EmulCent  vessels ,[lrafaemul- 
'gentia ; from  emulgeo,  to  milk  out  : 
applied  to  the  veins  and  arteries  which 
go  from  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  to 
the  kidneys,  becaufe  the  ancients  fup- 
pofed  they  drained,  and,  as  it  were, 
milked  the  ferum  through  the  kid- 
neys). Renal  veflels.  The  vcffels 
of  the  kidneys  are  fo  termed.  The 
emulgent  artery  is  a branch  of  the 
aorta.  The  emulgent  vein  evacuates 
its  blood  into  the  afcending  cava. 

Emulsio  arabic a.  This  cool- 
ing  and  demulcent  emulfion,  ordered 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may 
be  drank  ad  libitum  to  mitigate  ardor 
iirnize,  whether  from  the  venereal  vi- 
rus, or  any  other  caufe.  In  difficult 
and  painful  micturition  and  ftrangury 
it  is  of  infinite  fervice. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  A 
much  more  ufeful  form  of  giving  cam- 
phire  than  that  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia;  yet  a great  quan- 
tity of  the  camphire  is  unneceffarily 
loft  in  this  preparation.  It  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  ftomachs  of  thofe  who 
can  only  bear  fmall  quantities  of  cam- 
phire. 

Emulsion,  ( Emulfio , on  is,  f.). 
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A foft  and  fomewhat  oily  medicine 
refembling  milk. 

Emunctory,  ( Emunflorium , i 
n*  from  emungo , to  drain' off).  Tin 
excretory  dudls  of  the  body  are  fc 
termed  ; thus  the  exhaling  arteries 
of  the  Ikin  conff  itute  the  great  emunc- 
tory of  the  body. 

Enamel.  See  Teeth. 

Enarthrosis,  ( Enarthrofis,  is, 
f.  evctfQpiixrtc ; from  r,  in,  and 
a joint).  The  ball  and  focket  joint. 

A fpecies  of  diarthrofis,  or  moveable 
connexion,  in  whjch  the  round  head 
of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  deep 
cavity  of  another,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
motion  in  every  direction ; as  the  head 
of  the  os  femoris  with  the  acetabu- 
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lum  of  the  os  innominatum.  See  Ar- 
ticulation. 

Encanthis,  ( Encanthis , tdis , f.  , 
tyxa*9ic ; from  £•,  in,  and  xuid.:,  the 
angle  of  the  eye).  An  excrefcencc 
or  intumefcence  of  the  lachrymal  ca- 
runcle, which  is  fituated  in  the  inner 
angle  or  canthus  of  the  eye. 

Encauma,  ( Encduma , dtis,  n. 
tynxvtj.it  ; from  n,  in,  and  ttuiu,  to 
burn).  Encaufis.  A puftule  pro- 
duced from  a burn. 

EncephAlon,  [Encephalon,  i,  n. 
syxsi from  ti,  in,  and 
the  head).  Encephalum.  By  fome 
writers  the  cerebrum  only>js  fo  called; 
and  others  exprefs  by  this  term  ^he 
contents  of  the  cranium. 

Endemic,  [Endcmicus,  tt8nfjax^  ; 
from  ti,  in,  and  8nfj.ee,  people).  A 
difeafe  is  fo  termed  that  is  peculiar  to 
a certain  clafs  of  perfons,  or  country  ; 
thus  ftruma  is  endemial  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dcrbyffiire  and  the  Alps; 
feurvy  to  feafaring  people;  and  thfc 
plica  polonica  is  only  to  be  met  with 
in  Poland. 

Endive.  See  Endivia \ 

End i vi a,  ( Endivia , a,  f.  quafi 
eundo  via,  quiet  pajjim  nacitur  ; named 
from  the  quieknefs  of  its  growth)’. 
Endiva . Endive.  This  plant,  Ci- 
chorium  endivia  ; Jldribus  folttariis,  pe- 
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lJkr.cuhil'rt;  folds  bitegns,  c rev  alts , of 
Lin  incus,  is  an  extremely  wholefome 
fallad,  pofie  fling  bitter  and  anodyne 
qualities. 

Enema,  ( Enema , alls,  n.  ; 

from  to  in jed).  Clyfter.  In- 
jection. A glyfter. 

Energy,  ( Energia,  <r,  f.  from 
mtyshi  to  ad).  Adion.  The  de- 
gree of  force  exercifed  by  any  power : 
thus,  nervous  energy,  mufcular  ener- 
gy , &c. 

English  mercury.  See  All- 

good. 

En  si  form,  ( Etfformis , fc.  • carti - 
hgc  : from  enfs,  a tword,  -and  forma , 
refcmblance).  Sword-like.  A term 
applied  to  a cartilage.  See  Cartilago 
enjtformis. 

Enteritis,  ( Enter] Its , tdis,  f. 
f '/  . . ; from  s^pov,  an  inteftine).  In- 
flammation of  the  inteftines.  It  is  a 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the.  clafs  pyrex'ue , 
and  order  phlegmnfi <2  of  Cullen,  and 
i-  known  by  the  prefence  of  pyrexia, 
fixed  pain  in  the  abdomen,  coftive- 
Defs,  and  vomiting. 

Enterocele,  ( Enterocele , es,  f. 
5>r from  Evispotf  an  inteftine, 
and  xqXr,  a tumour).  Hernia  intefli- 
rr.!:s.  Every  hernia  may  be  fo  called 
that  is  produced  by  the  protruilon  of 
an  inteftine,  whether  it  is  in  the  groin, 

* navel,  or  elfewhere. 

Enxtro-epiplocele,  {Enter  0-0 pi- 
flocelc , es,  f.  r.TEPG-eTnTrA'.xyAr  ; from 
i»t an  inteftine,  nmr\c ov,  the  epi- 
ploon, and  r.r,\r,  a tumour).  A rup- 
ture formed  by  the  protrufion  of  part 
of  an  inteftine,  with  a portion  of  the 
epiploon.  - . 

E NtT.ro-H  YDROCELE,  ( Entero-epi - 
/ Is , esy  f.  ei£t^c-£'t . nfax-T,?.'/,  ; from 
i-r.:,  an  inteftine,  vou  water,  and 
* V,  a tumour).  An  inteftinal  her- 
r.:a  with  water  in  the  fcrctum. 

EntcRomphaeus,  1 ( Enter  ombha - 
w,  i,  m.  siTiPVfjLTst/te; ; from  evtipoi, 
an  inteftine,  and  the  navel). 

An  umbilical  hernia  produced  by  the 
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protrufion  of  a portion  of  an  inteftln  e 

Enterora  ph  i a,  ( Etiteroraphi  a 
te.  f.  f vT**opr'(pY]  ; from  =vte^oi,  an  in- 
teftine, and  a future).  The 

fewitig  together  the  divided  edges  of 
an  inteftine. 

Entropium,  ( Entropium , i.  n. 
from  £•,  and  tpeku-,  to  turn). 
A difeafe  of  the  eyelids,  occafioned 
by  the  eyelathes  and  eyelid  being  in- 
verted towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Enula  campana,  ( Enula , at  f. 
a corruption  of  hcnula  or  Helemufiiy 
from  Helene , the  ifland  where  it  grew). 
Helenium.  Common  inula,  or  elecam- 
pane. Inula  helenium  ; folds  ample xi- 
cdulibus  oralis  vvgofs  fubtus  tomenlofs , 
calycum  fquamis  avails , of  Linnseus. 
Clafs.  Syttgenefia.  Order.  Polyga- 
mla  fuperfua.  This  plant,  though  a 
native  of  Britain,  is  feklom . met  with 
in  its  wild  ftate,  but  moflly  cuitwat-  . 
ed.  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
employed  medicinally,  in  its  recent 
ftate,  has  a weaker  and  lefs  grateful 
fmell  than  when  thoroughly  dried, 
and  kept  for  a length  of  time,  bv 
which  it  is  greatly  improved,  its  odour 
then  approaching  to  that  of  Floren- 
tine orris.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
eitimation  in  dyfpepna,  pulmonary 
affections,  and  uterine  obftrudtions, 
but  is  now  fallen  into  difufe. 

Enuresis,  ( Enurefs , is,  f.  rro- 
fvj-i;;  from  svaanv,  to  make  water). 
An  involuntary  flow  of  urine.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales., 
and  order  apocenofes  of  Cullen,  con- 
taining two  fpecies  : I.  Enurefs  alo~ 
idea,  the  iphincter  of  the  bladder 
having  loft  its  tone  from  fome  previ- 
ous difeafe  : 2.  Enurefs  ab  irfatione, 

vet  comprejfone  xefcee , from  an  irrita- 
tion or  comprefllon  of  the  bladder. 

E P h E l 1 s , ( Ephells , tdis,  f.  E£  rfe.u  ; 
from  etti,  and  yAtor,  the  fun).  A 
bread,  folitaiy,  or  aggregated  fpot, 
attacking  mot  commonly  the  face, 
back  of  the  hand,  and  bread,  from 
expofure  to  the  fun. 
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Ephemera,  [Ephemera,  a,  f.  i^r.- 
\jl\pol  \ from  an,  upon,  and  a 

day).  A fever  which  begins,  is  per- 
fectly formed,  and  runs  through  its 
courfe,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours. 

EphidrO'IS,  ( Ephidrrfts , is,  f. 
smoiu'.-K ; from  itpd to  perfpire). 
Sudatio.  Mador.  A violent  and  mor- 
bid perfpiraiion.  A genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  cluls  locales , and  order  apotc - 
nofes  of  Cullen. 

Ephippium,  ( Ephippium , i,  n. 
ipte.Trio^  a faddle,  which  it  is  thought 
to  refembie).  See  Sella  turcica. 

Epicolic  region,  (Eegio  epico- 
lica  ; from  *r.,  upon,  and  *wXo*,  the 
colon).  That  part  of  the  abdomen 
which  lies  over  the  head  of  the  cae- 
cum and  fygmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

Epicranium,  (Efi  cranium , i,  n. 
swia^aHo*  ; from  {7r  , and  xpuhc,  the 
cranium).  The  common  integuments, 
aponeurofis,  and  mufcular  expanlion 
which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

Epicranius.  See  Occipitofron- 
talis. _ ’ 

Epidemic,  ( Epidemicus , vx 
xo? ; from  £7rk,  upon,  and  the 

people).  A contagious  difeafe  is  fo 
termed  that  attacks  many  people  at 
the  fame  feafon,  and  in  the  fame  place; 
thus  putrid  fever,  plague,  dyfentery, 
&c.  are  often  epidemic. 

Epidendrum  vanilla.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  vanelloe  plant. 
See  Vanilla. 

Epidermis,  ( Epidermis , tdis,  f. 
ivriftffAt;  ; from  etm,  upon,  and 
the  true  (kin).  The  fcarf-lkin.  See 


Cuticle. 

Epididymis,  ( Epididymis , tdis , 
f.  » from  «7T  , upon,  and  «b- 

dyy.oc,  a tefticle).  A hard  vafcular 
oblong  fubftance,  that  lies  upon  the 
tefticle,  formed  of  a convolution  of 
the  vas  deferens . It  has  a thick  end, 
which  is  convex,  and  fituated  polle- 
riorly  ; and  a thin  end,  which  is  ra- 
ther flat,  and  fituated  inferiorly.  The 
epididymis  adheres  to  the  teilicle  by 


its  two  extremities  only,  for  its  mi<  ‘ 
die  part  is  free,  forming  a bag,  t 
which  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  th 
tefticle  is  attached. 

Epigastric  region,  ( Epigafr 
ctis,  ivi.  /ar^moi } from  tit,  upon  c 
above,  and  •yarrf,  the  ftomach).  Tlu 
part  of  the  abdomen  that  lies  ovt 
the  ftomach. 

Epiglottis,  ( Epiglottis , Idis , 

ITT »> Aa  Vluj ; from  E7r*,  upon,  and  y\u>, 
ri.,  the  tongue).  The  cartilage  ; 
the  root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  uj 
on  the  glottis  or  fuperior  opening  c 
the  larynx.  Its  figure  is  nearly  oval 
it  is  concave  pofleriorly,  and  conve 
anteriorly.  Its  apex  or  fuperior  e> 
tremity  is  loofe,  and  is  always  elt 
vated  upwards  by  its  own  elafticit) 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  draw 
backwards  in  fwallowing,  the  epiglot 
tis  is  put  over  the  aperture  of  the  k 
rynx,  hence  it  fliuts  up  the  paffag 
from  the  mouth  into  the  larynx.  Th 
bafe  of  the  epiglottis  is  fixed  to  th 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  os  hyoides,  air 
the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  by  a ftronj 
ligament. 

Epilepsy,  ( Epikpfia , *,  f.  iti 
Xr(4/»a;  from  to  feize  up 

on  : fo  called,  from  the  fuddennel 
of  its  attack).  Convulfions  with  deep 
and  nfually  froth  ifTuing  from  tn< 
mouth.  It  is  a genus  of  difeafe  ii 
the  clafs  neurofes , and  order  fpafmi  o 
Cullen,  and  contains  nine  fpecies  : i 
Epilepfia  traumatica , arifing  from  ai 
injury  of  the  head  : 2.  Epilepfia  a do 
lore , from  pain  : 3.  Epilepfia  verm: 
nofay  from  the  irritation  of  worms 

4.  Epilpjia  a veneno , from  poifons 

5.  Epilepfia  exanthematica , from  tin 
repuliion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  : 6 
Epilepfia  d cruditate  vcntriculi , fron 
crudities  of  the  ftomach  : 7.  Epilcp 

fta  ab  inanitione , from  debility  : 8 
Epilepfia  uterina , from  hyfterical  af 
fe&ions : 9.  Epilepfia  ex  onanifmo 
from  onanifm. 

EfiHYCTIS,  (jErrm/XTi;  $ from  itti 
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«n  and  vt,|,  night).  £ puftule,  which 
rifes  in  the  night,  forming  an  angry 
tumor  on  the  iktu  of  the  arms,  hands, 
and  thighs,  of  the  fizc  of  a lupine, 
of  a dulky  red,  and  fometimes  of  a 
livid  aud  pale  colour,  with  great  in- 
flammation and  pain.  In  a few  days 
breaks,  and  floughs  away. 

Epiphora, { Epiphora , a,  f.  iTrifioJu, 
from  to  carry  forcibly).  The 

wateiy  eye.  An  involuntary  flow  of 
tears.  A foperabundant  flowing  of 
a lerous  or  aqueous  humour  from  the 
eves.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
locales,  and  order  apocenofes,  of  Cullen. 
The  humour  which  flows  very  copi- 
oufly  from  the  eye  in  epiphora,  ap- 
pears t'  be  furni/hed,  not  only  by  the 
lachrymal  gland,  but  from  the  whole 
lurface  of  the  conjun&ive  membrane, 
Mcibomius's  glands,  and  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis  ; which  increafed  and 
morbid  fecretion  may  be  induced  from 
any  ftimulus  feated  between  the  globe 
of  the  eye  and  lids,  as  fond,  acrid 
fumes,  and  the  like ; or  it  may  arife 
from  the  Aimulus  of  a&ive  inflamma- 
itiorij  or  from  the  acrimony  of  fcro- 
phula,  meafles,  f mall-pox  ; or  from 
'general  relaxation.  . The  difeafe  may 
alfo  be  brought  on  by  caufes  obftruct- 
Itng  the  abforption  of  the  tears.  * 
Epiphysis,  ( Epiphyjis,  is9  f. 
from  ctt(,  upon,  and  (pyu,  to 
grow).  Any  portion  of  bone  grow- 
ing upon  another,  but  feparated 
trom  it  by  3 C3i  t lage. 

UEpiftoCELt,  ( Epiplocele , es,  f. 

xtezr.Xty,  from  tirnr\yov9  the  omen- 
.um,  and  *r,Ar,  a tumour).  An  o- 
nental  hernia.  A rupture  produced 
jy  die  protrufion  of  a portion  of  the 
>nienium.  See  Hernia. 

Epiploic  appendages.  See 
rfppendicuhc  epiploic*. 

Epiploitis,  (Epiploitis,  idis9  f. 
from  tTrivfcGv,  the  omen- 
um)'  An  inl.'aranaation  of  the  pro- 
■ch,  of  the  peritoneum,  that  forms 
j epiploon  or  omentum.  See  Peri- 
I mill  is. 
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Epiploon,  (Efiiploon9i,n.  mir-Xoci* 
from  £7r»7rAo<v,  to  fail  over,  becaufe  it 
is  moilly  found  floating,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  inteftines).  See  Omen- 
tum. 

Epischeses,  ( Epifchefis , is,  f. 
£? r»c^E?*r,  from  to  reftrain). 

A fuppreflion  of  excretions.  It  is  an 
order  in  the  clafs  locales  of  Cullen** 
nofology. 

Epispastics,  {Ep\fpajlica9fc.  me- 
dicament a9  tTrifwotfatoLy  from  'emc'Trcc&'f 
to  draw  together).  Thofe  fubftances 
which  increafe  the  a&ion  of  the  vefo 
fels  in  thofe  parts  of  the  furface  of 
the  body  to  which  they  are  applied, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  an 
efflux  of  fluids  there  ; as  cantharides* 
fquills,  boiling  water,  Arc.  They  are 
moftly  employed,  i.  To  diminifh  vio- 
lent pain.  2.  To  take  off  the  effedfs 
of  uncommon  fenfibility.  3.  Tore- 
move  torpor.  4.  To  diminifh.  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  again!!  any  part 
morbidly  affe&ed.  5.  To  diminifh 
the  morbid  increafe  of  adlioo  in  vef- 
fels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  to 
which  they  are  applied.  6.  To  di- 
minifh  the  quantity  of  circulating 
fluids.  7.  To  evacuate  morbid  accu- 
mulations of  fenun. 

Epistaphilinus.  See  Uvula. 

Ep  1 s t A x is,(  Epi/laxis,  isj.  mi<ru^ic9 
from  1 7ncu£u9  to  diftil  from).  Bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  with  pain,  or  fuiaefs 
of  the  head.  A genus  of  difeafe  ar- 
ranged by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  pyrexia 
and  order  hamorrhagia . 

Episthotonos,  ( Epifthoionos , /, 
m.  £7 Tttfflovo  i from  £7utBui9  forwards, 
and  rum  to  extend).  A fpafmodic 
affection  of  mufcles  drawing  the  body 
forwards.  See  Tetanus. 

Epistropheus, ( ex-trg  o<pdioc9  front 
emreo(paa9  to  turn  round,  becaufe  the 
head  is  turned  upon  it).  Epi/lrophaus. 
The  fecond  cervical  vertebra.  See 
Dent  at  us. 

Epithelium,  { Epithelium , /,  n,}. 
The  cuticle  on  the  red  part  of  the 
lips ; the  cuticle  reflected  uppn  the 
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internal  parts,  as  the  mouth,  re&um, 

&e. 

Ep  it  I!  EM  A,  ( Epithema , atis , n. 
f&iQtu?,  from  ex.,  upon,  and  r fopi, 
to  apply).  A term  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  a lotion,  fomentation,  or  fome 
external  application. 

Lpithymum,  ( E pithy  mum , /,  n . 
sTnOt//,  , from  sm,  upoi  , and  , the 
herb  time).  Cufcuta.  Dodder  of  thyme. 
A paralitical  plant,  poficffing  a llrong 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a pungent  talie 
very'  durable  in  the  mouth.  Two 
kinds  are  rccommeuded  in  melancholia, 
39  cathartics,  viz.  Cufcuta  epilhymum  ; 
foliis  fejfdibus , quinquifidis , br atlas  ob- 
vallatis,  and  cufcuta  europaa  ; Jloribus 
fffilihus  of  Linnaeus. 

Epsom  salt.  See  Magnefia  vit- 
riolata. 

Pi p s o m water.  Aqua  Epfom  enfs . 
This  water  evaporated  to  dryneis 
leaves  a refid  aura,  the  quantity  of 
which  has  been  ellimated  from  an 
ounce  and  a half  in  the  gallon  to  five 
drachms  and  one  fcruple.  Of  the 
total  rtfiduum,  by  far  the  greater 
part,  about  four  or  five  fixths,  is  ful- 
phate  of  magnefia  mixed  with  a very 
few  muriats,  Inch  as  that  of  lime,  and 
probably  magnefia,  which  render  it 
very  deliquefeent,  and  increafe  the 
bitternefs  of  tnfie,  till  purified  by  re- 
peated chryflallizations.  There  is 
nothing  ftilphureous  or  metallic  ever 
found  in  this  fpring.  Thedifeafes  ia 
which  it  is  employed  art  fimilar  to' 
thofe  of  Scdlitz  water.  There  are 
many  other  of  the  firnple  faline  fprings 
thatmight  be  enumerated, all  of  which 
agree  with  that  of  Epfom,  in  contain- 
ing a notable  proportion  of  fome 
purging  fait.  This,  for  the  molt 
part,  is  either  Epfom  or  Glauber’s 
lalt,  or  often  a mixture  of  both,  fuch 
as  Acton,  Kilburne,  liagnigge  Wells, 
Dog  and  Duck,  St.  George’s  Fields, 
See. 

Epulis,  ( Epulis , tdis,  f.  £7raV-, 
from  »7Ti  and  t*\a,  the  gums).  An 
excrefcencc  growing  from  the  gums. 
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Efulotics,  (Ebulotica,  fc.  medi- 
cament a % from  e to  ci- 

catrize). A terrti  given  by  furgeous 
to  tbofe  applications  which  promote 
the  formation  of  lkin. 

Equisetum,  ( Equifetum , i,  n. 
from  equus,  a horfe,  and  feta,  a brittle, 
fo  named  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
horfe’s  tail).  Cauda  equina.  Horfe- 
tail,  mare’s-tail.  The  plant  directed 
for  medicinal  purpofes  under  this  name 
is  the  Hiupuris  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 
It  poffetres  adltringent  qualities,  and 
is  frequently  uled  by  the  common 
people  as  tea  in  diarrhoeas  and  he- 
morrhages. The  fame  virtues  are  alfo 
attributed  to  the  Equifetum  arvetife , 
fuvialile  limofum , and  other  fpecies, 
which  are  directed  indiicriminattly 
by  the  term  Equifetum. 

Equisetum  arvexse.  See  E- 
quifetum . 

Equus  asinus.  The  fy Hematic 
name  of  the  animal  called  an  afs; 
the  female  affords  a light  and  nutri- 
tious milk. 

Erector,  clitoridis.  Firll 
mnfcle  of  the  clitoris  of  Douglas.  A 
mufcle  of  the  clitoris  that  draws  it 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  ferve; 
to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris  more 
tenfc,  by  fqueezing  the  blood  into  it; 
from  its  crus.  It  arifes  from  the  tu- 
berofityr  of  the  ifehium,  and  is  in  felt- 
ed into  the  clitoris.  . ['■ 

Erector  penis.  A mnfcle  o 
the  penis  that  drives  the  urine  or  le 
men  forwards,  and,  by  grafping  tin 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  pufhes  the  bloo* 
towards  the  corpus  cavernofum  am 
the  glans,  and  thus  diltends  them.  1 
arifes  from  the  tuberofity  of  the  ii 
cliium,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fnL 
of  the  cavernous  fubftance  of  the  pc 
nis. 

E R RT  H i s m u s,  ( Erethifmus , i , n • 
from  f ;£&.£*■,  to  excite  or  ii 
ritate).  Increafed  fenfibility  and  ir;i 
tability.  It  is  varioufly  applied  b 

modern  writers. 

Eric. cron  acre.  The  fylleflto 
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tic  name  of  the  conyza.  See  Conyza 
I tar u lea.  * 

ErigSrum,  ( Erigerum , i,  n. 
tny-;u»,  from  r,{,  the  fpring,  and  yscw, 
old,  fo  called,  becaufe  in  the  fpring 
it  has  a white  blolfom  like  the  hair  of 
an  old  man).  Erigeron.  Groundfel. 
This  very  common  plant,  Senecio  vul- 
garis of  Linnajus,  is  frequently  ap- 
plied bruifed  to  inflammations  and 
ulcers,  as  a refrigerent  and  antifcor- 
1 butic. 

Erratic,  ( Erraticus , from  erro, 
tQ  wander).  Wandering.  Irregular. 
A term  occafionally  applied  to  pains, 
or  anv  difeafe  which  is  not  fixed,  but 
moves  from  one  part  to  another,  as 
gout,  rheumatifm,  &c. 

Errhine,  ( Err  bin  a.  fc.  medica- 
menta , from  tv,  in,  and^.v,  the 

r.ofe).  By  errhines  are  to  be  under- 
ftood  thofe  medicines  which,  when 
topically  applied  to  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe,  excite  freezing, - 
and  increafe  the  fecretion,  indepen- 
dent of  any  mechanical  irritation. 
The  articles  belonging  to  this  clafs 
may  be  referred  to  two  orders:  i.Sler- 
nutatary  errhines , as  nicotiana,  belle - 
birus,  eupborbium,  which  are  feledled 
for  the  torpid,  the  vigorous,  but  not 
plethoric  ; and  thofe  to  whom  any 
degree  of  evacuation  would  not  be 
hurtful.  2.  Evacuating  errhines , us 
afirum , &c.  which  is  calculated  for 
the  phlegmatic  and  inlirm. 

Error* loci.  Bocrhaave  is  faid 
to  have  introduced  this  term,  from 
the  opinion  that  tl vefTels  were  of 
different  lizes,  for  the  circulation  of 
blood,  lymph,  and  ferum  ; and  that 
when  the  larger  lized  globules  were 

t n c* 

forced  into  the  lefTer  veffels  by  an 
error  of  place,  they  were  obllrucled. 
But  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to 
! bt  well  grounded. 

Eruca,  ( Eruca , a,  f.  from  erugo , 
to  make  fmooth,  fo  named  from  the 
fmoothnefs  of  its  leaves ; or  from 
vro,  to  burn,  becaufe  of  its  biting 
quality).  Garden  rocket.  Roman 


rocket.  Rocket  gentle.  The  feeds 
of  this  plant,  Brajfica  eruca  ; foliis  ly- 
artis,  cattle  hirfuto  filiquis  glabris,  of 
Linnaeus,  and  of  the  wild  rocket,  have 
an  acrid  taffe,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
Italians  in  their  pickles,  &c.  They 
are  faid  to  be  good  aperients  and  anti- 
fcorbutics,  but  are  efteemed  by  the 
above-mentioned  people  for  their  fup- 
poled  aphrodifiac  qualities. 

Eruca  sylvestr  is.  The  wild 
rocket,  Brajfica  erucajlrum  of  Lin- 
naeus. See  Eruca. 

Ervum,  ( Ervum , i,  n.  quefi  nr- 
vum,  a field,  becaufe  it  grows  wild 
in  the  fields  : or  from  eruo , to  pluck 
out,  becaufe  it  is  diligently  plucked 
from  corn).  Orobus.  The  tare.  The 
plant  ordered  in  fome  pharmacopeias 
bv  this  name  is  the  Ervum  ervilia  ; 
germinibus  uridaio-plicatis,  foliis  imparl- 
pinnatis , of  Linnaeus,  in  times  of 
fcarcity  the  feeds  have  been  made  in- 
to bread,  which  is  not  the  mofl  falu- 
brious.  The  meal  was  formerly  a- 
monerft  the  refolvents. 
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Ervum  eruilia.  The  fyfte ma- 
lic name  of  the  Orobos.  See  Ervum. 

Ervum  lens.  The  fyitematic 

name  of  the  lentil.  See  Lens. 

Ekyngium,  ( Eryngiurn , i,  n. 
ejsvyyio'.j  from  to  eructate, 

becaufe  it  caufts  eructation).  Sea 
eryngo,  or  holly.  Eryngiurn  mariti- 
inum  ; foliis  radicallbus  J'ubrotundis  pli- 
ca tis  fpinnfs , capitulis  pedunculatis,  paleis 
tricufpi  d at  is , ofLinnaens.  C 1 a fs  Pen  ■» 
tandria.  Order  JDlgynia.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  directed  for  medicinal 
ufe.  It  has  no  particular  fmell,  but 
to  the  taile  it  manifefts  a grateful 
fvveetnefs  ; and,  on  being  chewed  for 
fome  time,  it  difeovers  a light  aro- 
matic warmth  or  pungency.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  fuppofed 
aphrodifiac  powers,  but  it  is  now  very 
rarely  employed. 

Eryngo.  See  Eryngiurn . 

Eryngo,  sea.  See  Eryngiurn. 

Eryngo  leaved  lichen.  See 
Lichen  i/landicus. 
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Eryngium  campestre.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Eryngium  campejlre\ 
folds  radicalibus , amplcxicaulibus , pin- 
nato-lanceolads , of  Linnaeus  is  ufed  in 
many  places  for  that  of  the  iea  eryngo. 
See  Eryngium. 

Erysimum,  t ( Ery/imum , /,  n. 
gpvciixn  , from  to  draw,  fo  called 
from  its  power  of  drawing  and  pro- 
ducing blillers  ; others  derive  it  ano 
7+1  becaule  the  leaves  are 

much  cut  ; others  from  pre- 

cious;. Htdge  mullard.  This  plant, 
Eryfunum  offcinah  ; filiquis  fpica  ad- 
prejjis,  folds  runcmat’is , of  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  much  ufed  for  its  ex- 
petlorant  and  diuretic  qualities',  which 
arc  now  forgotten.  The  feeds  are 
warm  and  pungent,  and  very  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  mullard  in  their  effects. 

Erisimum  alliaria.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  jack,  iu  the  hedge. 
See  Alliaria. 

E R 1 si  M CM  BARRA  R E A . The  fy  f- 
nematic  name  of  the  barberea  of  the 
(hop?.  See  Barbarea. 

Erysimum  officinale.  The 
fvflematic  name  of  the  hedge  muf- 
tard.  See  Ery  funum. 

Erysipelas,  (Eryfipelas  y at  is,  n. 

from  to  draw,  and 

adjoining;  named  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  being  affected  by 
the  eruption).  Ignis  facer.  St.  An- 
thony^ lire.  A genus  of  diftafe  in 
the  clafs  pyrexdz  and  order  exanthe- 
mata of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by  fy- 
nocha  of  two  or  three  davs  continn- 
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ance,  with  d row  fine  fs,  and  fometimes 
with  delirium  ; pulfe  commonly  full 
and  hard;  then  erythema  of  the  face, 
with  continuance  of  iynocha,  tending 
to  either  apoplexy  or  to  abfeefs.  There 
arc  two  fpccii  s of  this  difeafe,  accord- 
ing to  Cullen;  I.  Eryfipelas  leficulo - 
fun , with  large  blillers;  2.  Eryfipe- 
las phlyPieno'/es,  the  Ihingles,  or  an 
eryfipelas  with  phlydtenae,  or  fmall 
blillers. 

Er.ythlma,  ( Erythema , litis , n. 
e$v from  red).  A mordid 


rednefs  of  the  fkin,  as  is  obferved  up- 
on the  cheeks  of  hedlic  patients  after 
eating,  and  the  Ikin  covering  bubo, 
phlegmon,  &c. 

Erytrodanum,  ( Erythrodanum , 
if  n,  ££t>9£o&zio>,  from  red,  fo 

called  from  the  colour  of  its  juice). 
See  Rubia. 

Eschar,  ( Efchara,  >*,  f.  t;xaea* 
from  so to  fcab*over).  The 
portion  of  flefli  that  is  deftroyed  by 
the  application  of  a cauitic. 

Escharotics,  (Efcharoiica,  fe. 
medicamenta , f'^apafluca,  from  sp^afota:, 
tofeabover).  Cauftics.  Corrofives. 
A term  given  by  furgeons  to  thofe 
lubftances  which  poflefs  a power  of 
dellroving  the  texture  of  the  various 
lolid  parts  of  the  animal  body  to  which 
they  are  directly  applied.  The  ar- 
ticles of  this  clafs  of  fubfiances  may 
be  arranged  under  two  orders ; I . Ero- 
ding efcharotics,  as  blue  vitriol,  alumen 
uilum,  &c.  2.  Caujlic  efcharotics,  aa 

lapis  inf  emails,  argentum  nitratum , 
oleum  vitrioli,  acidum  nitrofum , &c. 

Esculent.  An  appellation  given 
to  fuch  plants,  or  any  part  of  them, 
that  may  be  eaten  for  food. 

Esox  lucius.  The  fy  Hematic 
name  of  the  fifh  of  the  clafs  pifees, 
and  order  abdominalcs  t from  whofe 
liver  an  oil  fpontancoully  is  feparated 
which  is  termed  in  fume  pharmaco- 
poeias oleum  lucii  pifeis . It  is  ufed  in 
fume  countries  by  furgeons  to  dc- 
ilroy  fpots  of  the  tranfparent  cornea. 

Essential  oil.  See  0:7. 

Ess  era,  (E/fra , a,  f.  Arab.). 
A fpecies  of  cutaneous  eruption,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  broad,  (hining,  fm-ooth, 
rcd'fpots,  mollly  without  fever,  and 
differing  from  the  nettle  rafh  in  not 
beii’g  elevated.  It  generally  attacks 
the  face  and  hands. 

Esula,  ( Efuleiy  a,  f.  from  ef us, 
eating,  becaufe  it  is  eaten  by  fome  as 
a medicine).  Spurge. 

Esula  major.  The  officinal 
plant  ordered  by  this  name  in  fome 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  Euphorbia  pa- 
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tufirii ; umbella  multifida , bcfida. , invo- 
lucellis  ovatis , yb//w  / anceolatis , ram  is 
fierilibus , of  Linnicus.  The  juice  is 
exhibited  in  Ruffia  as  a common 
purge  ; and  the  plant  is  given  in  fome 
places  in  the  cure  of  intermittents. 

Esula.  minor.  Tit  by  malts  cypa- 
rijjtus.  Cyprefs  fpurge.  This,  like 
mod  of  the  fpurges,  is  very  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming  the  eyes  and  cefo- 
phagus  after  touching  them.  It  is 
now  fallen  into  difufe,  whatever  were 
iis  virtues  formerly,  which,  no  doubt, 
amongft  fome  others,  was  that  of 
opening  the  bowels,  for  amongft  nif- 
ties it  was  called  poor-man’s  rhubaib. 

Ether.  S ee  JEther. 

Ether,  acetic.  Acetic  naphtha. 
An  etherial  fluid,  drawn  over  from  an 
equal  admixture  of  alkohol  and  acetic 
acid,  diftilled  with  a gentle  heat  from 
a glafs  retort  in  a fand  bath.  It  has 
a grateful  i'mell,  is  extremely  light, 
volatile,  and  inflammable. 

Ether, muriatic.  Marine  ether. 
Marine  ether  is  obtained  by  mixing 
and  dillilling  alkohol  with  extremely 
concentrated  muriat  of  tin.  It  is  Iti- 
mulant,  antifeptic,  and  diuretic. 

Ether,  nitrous.  Nitric  napha. 
Tbi  s is  only  a ftronger  preparation 
than  the  fpiritusastheris  nitrofi  of  the 
London  Pharmacopeia  j it  is  produ- 
ced by  the  diftillation  of  two  parts  of 
alkohol  to  one  part  and  an  half  of 
fuming  nitric  acid. 

Ether, sulp  hub i.c . See  JEther 
vitriolic  us. 

Ether,  vitriolic.  See  JEther 
vhriolicus . 

Etherial  oil.  Any  highly  rec- 
tified effential  oil  may  be  fo  termed. 

Eth  iops  antimonial.  See 
Sulpburelum  hydrargyri  Jlibiatum  ni- 
grum. 

Ethiops  mineral.  See  Hydrar- 
gjrttt  cum  fulphurc. 

Kthiops  per  se.  See  Qxydjtm 
hydrargyri  nigrum. 

Ethmoiues,  os.  See  Ethmoid 

bone.  ' 


Et  hmoid  bone,  (Os  ethmoideum , 
from  e0>o;,  a fieve,  and  £.&>r,  form  ; 
becaufe  it  is  perforated  like  a fieve). 
Os  ethmoides.  Os  ethmoides . Cribri- 
form bone.  A bone  of  the  head.  It 
is  fituated  anteriorly  in  the  bafis  of 
the  cranium,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
nofe.  The  principal  eminences  and 
depteffions  of  this  bone  are  the  crifta 
galli,  the  perpendicular  feptum,  the 
fpongy  laminae,  and  the  cribrofe  fora- 
mina. 

Eudiometer.  An  inftrument  by 
which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
azot  in  atmofpherical  air  can  be  afeer- 
tained.  They  are  all  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  decomposing  common 
air  by  means  of  a body  which  has  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  oxygen. 

Eugenia  j a mbos.  The  iyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  Malabar  pfymjb  tree. 
See  Malabar  plumb. 

Eupatorium,  ( Eupatorium , /,  n. 
evTruh^t'x-,  from  Eupator  its  inventor). 
Eupatorium  Arabicum . Hemp  agri- 
mony. This  very  bitter  and  ftrong- 
fmelling  plant,  is  the  Eupatorium 
cannabinum  ; foliis  digitatis , of  Lin- 
naeus. Its  juice  proves  violently  eme- 
tic and  purgative,  if  taken  in  fufficient 
quantity,  and  promotes  the  fecrelions 
generally.  It  is  recommended  in 
dropfies,  jaundices,  agues,  &c.  and 
is  in  common  ufe  in  Holland,  amongft 
the  lower  orders,  as  a purifier  of  the 
blood  in  old  ulcers,  feurvy,  and  ana- 
farca. 

EupatorIum  arabicum.  See 
Eupatorium. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum. 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  hemp  a- 
grimony.  See  Eupatorium. 

Eupatorium  mesues.  See  Age- 
ratum . 

Eupeptic,  ( Eupeptica , tvntrifiwa) 
from  tv,  good,  and  tannu.-,  to  digeft  '. 
Subftances  are  fo  called  that  are  eafy 
to  digeft. 

EuphorbIa  antiquorum.  The 
Linnaean  name  of  a plant  fuppofedto 
produce  the  Euphqrbiuqt . 
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Euphorbia  canariensis.  In 
the  Canary  iflands  this  fpecies  of 
fpurge  affords  the  gurn  euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  cyparissias.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  cyprefs  fpurge. 
bee  Efula  minor. 

Euphor bia  > lath YRis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  which 
affords  the  leffcr  cataputia  feeds.  See 
Cataputia  minor. 

Euphokbiaofficinarum.  The 
fyftematic  name,  of  the  plant  which 
affords  the  euphorbium  in  the  greatelt 
abundance.  See  Euphorlium.  . 

Euphorbia  palustris.  The 
fyftematic.name  of  the  greater  fpurge. 
See  Efula  major. 

Euphorbia  par  alias.  See 
\ Tithymalus  paralios. 

Euphorbium,  [Euphorbium,  i,  n. 
from  Euphorbus , the  phyfician  of 
king  Juba,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was 
named).  An  inodorous  gum-reiin 
in,  yellow  tears,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  worm-eaten  ; faid 
to  be  obtained  from  fever al  fpecies  of 
euphorbia,  but  principally  from  the 
Euphorbia  officinarum  ; aculeata  nudci 
viultangularis , aculcis  germinaiis,  of  Lun- 
nxus ; it  is  imported  from  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  contains 
. an  adlive  refin,  and  is  very  feldom 
employed  but  as  an  errhine. 

Euphrasia,  ( Euphrafia , f. 

corrupted  from  Euphrojyne, 
from  tvQfvi,  joyful,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  exhilerates  the  fpirits).  Eve-bright. 
This  beautiful  little  plant,  Euphrajia 
officinalis  ; foliis  o vat  is,  lineatis , argute 
dcutatis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  beep  greatly 
eftee fried  by  the  common  people  as  a 
remedy  for  all  clifeales  of  the  eyes  j 
yet  notwithstanding, this,  apd  the  en- 
comiums of  fume  medical  writers,  is 
now  wholly  fallen  into  difufe.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  jbritifn  herb  tobacco. 

Euphrasia  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  eye-bright. 
See  Euphrafia. 

Eustachian  tuff.  Tuba  Euf- 
taclAana.  The  tube  fo  called  was  dif- 


covered  by  the  great  Euftachius.  It 
begins,  one  in  each  ear,  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum, 
and  runs  forwards  and  inwards  in  a 
bony  canal,  which  terminates  with 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  then  goes  on,  partly  carti- 
laginous and  partly  membranous,  gra- 
dually becoming  larger,  and  at  length 
ends  behind  the  foft  palate.  Through 
this  tube  the  air  paftes  to  the  tympa- 
num. 

Eustachian  valve.  See  Val- 

vula  Euflachii . 

E vapor ati on,  ( Evaporatio , onist 
f. ).  The  volatilization  of  a fluid  by 
means  of  heat,  with  accefs  of  air,  in 
order  to  diminifh  its  fluidity,  to  ob- 
tain any  fixed  falts  it  may  hold  in  folu- 
tion,  or  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of 
a refiduum.  In  this  manner  fea  wa- 
ter is  evaporated,  and  the  fait  obtaintd, 
and  decoctions  made  intp  extracts. 

Exanthema,  ( Exanthema , at  is , 
n.  r,pa>  from  e gatQext ' to  fpring 
forth,  to  bud).  An  eruption  of  the 
fkin.  Cullen  makes  exanthemata  an 
order  in  the  clafs  pyrexi <t.  It  in- 
cludes contagious  difeafes,  beginning 
with  fever,  and  followed  by  an  errup- 
tion  on  the  fkin. 

Excitability.  See  Excitement. 

Excitement.  In  all  the  ftates 
of  life,  fays  Dr.  Brown,  from  whofe 
work  this  article  is  feledfed,  man  and 
other  animals  differ  from  themfelves 
in  their  dead  date,  or  from  any  other 
inanimate  matter,  in  this  property 
alone  ; they  can  be  ajfeticd  by  external 
agents , as  nvell  as  by  certain  functions 
peculiar  to  themfelves  in  fich  a manner , 
that  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  the.  living 
fate  can  be  produced.  This  propoii- 
tion  extends  to  every  thing  that  is 
vital  in  nature,  and  therefore  applies 
to  vegetables. 

The  external  agents  are  reducible 
to  heal,  diet,  and  other  fubitances 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  blood,  the 
fluids  fecreted  from  the  body  and  air 

The  functions  of  the  fyftem  it  felt. 
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producing  the  fame  effedl,  are  mufcu- 
lar  contra&ion,  fenfe,  or  perception, 
and  the  energy  of  the  brain  in  think- 
ing, and  in  exciting  paffion  and  emo- 
tion. Thefe  affett  the  fyftem  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  agents  ; 
and  they  arife  both  from  the  other 
and  from  themfelves. 

If  the  property  which  diftinguiflhes 
living  from  dead  matter,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  either  of  the  two  fets  of 
powers  be  withdrawn, , life  ccafes. 
Nothing  elfe  than  the  prefence  of 
thefe  is  neceffary  to  life. 

The  property  on  which  both  fets 
of  powers  adf  may  be  named  Excita- 
bility, and  the  powers  themfelves  ex- 
citing powers.  By  the  word  body  is 
meant,  both  the  body  fimply  fo  call- 
ed, and  alfo  as  endued  with  an  intel- 
lectual part,  a part  appropriated  to 
paffion  and  emotion,  or  a foul : the 
ufual  appellation  in  medical  writings 
is  fytlem. 

The  effects,  common  to  all  the  ex- 
citing powers,  are  fenfe,  motion, 
mental  exertion,  and  paffion.  Now 
their  effects  being  the  fame,  it  mull 
be  granted,  that  the  operation  of  all 
tl'.e  powers  is  the  fame. 

The  effe&s  of  the  exciting  powers 
adting  upon  the  excitability  may  be 
denominated  excitement . 

Exciting  cause.  Occafional 
caufe.  Procatardtic  caufe.  Remote 
caufe.  That  which,  when  applied 
to  the  body  under  a ftate  of  predif- 
pofition,  excites  a difeafe.  The  ex- 
citing or  remote  caufes  ofdifeafes  are 
cither  external  or  internal. 

Excoriation,  ( Excoriatio , (this, 
f.  from  excorio,  to  take  off  the  Ikinj. 
An  abralion  of  the  (kin. 

Excrement,  ( Excrementwn , i,  n. 
from  excerno,  to  feparate  from  ) . The 
alvine  fasces. 

Excrescence,  (Excrefc entia,  a, 
f.  from  excrefco , to  grow  from).  Any 
preternatural  formation  of  flefh,  or 
any  part  of  the  body,aswens, warts, &c. 


Excretion,  ( Excretio , oms , f. 
from  excerno,  to  feparate  from).  This 
term  is  applied  to  the  feparatiori  or 
fecretion  of  thofe fluids  from  the  blood 
of  an  animal,  that  are  fuppofed  to  be 
ufelefs,  as  the  urine,  perfpiration,  and 
alvine  fasx. 

Exomphalus,  ( Exomphalus , i, 
m.  tZopQsLhoc,  from  out,  and 
e^paAoc,  the  navel).  Exompha- 
los. An  umbilical  hernia.  See  Her- 
nia. 

Ex  ophthalmia,  ( Exophthalmia , 
a,  f.  from  f£,  out,  and 

opGatyw',  the  eye).  A fwelling  or 
protrufion  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  the  eyelids  can- 
not cover  it.  It  may  be  caufed  by 
inflammation,  when  it  is  termed  ex- 
ophthalmia injlammaloria ; or  from  a 
collection  of  pus  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  when  it  is  termed  the  exophthal- 
mia purulent  a : or  from  a congeftion 
of  blood  within  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
exophthalmia fanguinea. 

Exostosis,  . ( Exojlofis , is,  f. 
eIo/Iwsk*  from  £|,  and  odsot,  a bone). 
IJyperoJlis.  A morbid  enlargement, 
or  hard  tumour  of  a bone.  A genus 
of  difeafe  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
clafs  locales  and  order  tumor es. 

Expectorants,  ( Expeclorantia , 
fc.  medicament  a,  from  expetioro , to  dif- 
charge  from  the  breafi)  . Under  this 
title  are  to  be  confidered  thofe  medi- 
cines which  can,  with  fafety,  be  em- 
ployed to  increafe  the  difeharge  of 
mucus  from  the  lungs.  The  differ- 
ent articles  referred  to  this  clafs  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  orders  i 
I . N an f eating  expectorants,  as  fquills, 
ammoniacum,  and  garlic,  which  are  to 
be  preferred  for  the  aged  and  phleg- 
matic. 2.  Stimulating  cxpeCorants , as 
marrubium,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
young  and  irritable,  and  thofe  eafily 
affedted  by  expectorants.  3.  Anti - 
Jpafmodic  expeCorants , as  veficatories, 
pediluvium,and  watery  vapours;  thefe 
are  bell  calculated  for  the  plethoric 
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and  irritable,  and  thofe  liable  to  fpaf- 
modic  affections.  4.  Irritating  expec- 
torants, as  fumes  of  tobacco  and  acid 
vapours.  The  conllitutipns  to  which 
thefe  are  chiefly  adapted,  are  thofe 
pad  the  period  of  youth,  and  thofe 
in  whom  there  are  evident  marks  of 
torpor,  either  in  the  fyftem  generally, 
or  in  the  lungs  in  particular. 

Expiration,  (Expi ratio,  onis ,*F. 
from  expiroj  to  breathe).  That  part 
ofrefpiration  in  which  the  air  is  thrufl 
out  from  the  Kings.  See  Refpiration. 

Expressed  oils.  Such  oils  as 
are  obtained  by  preflingthe  fubftance 
containing  them,  as  olives,  which 
give  out  olive  oil,  almonds,  &c. 

Extensor,  (Extenfor,  oris , m. 
from  extcndo , to  ft  retch  out).  A term 
triven  to  thofe  mufcles  whole  office  it 
is  to  extend  any  part  tne  term  is  in 
oppofition  to  flexor. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis.  Extenfor  brevis  of  Douglas. 
A mufcle  of  the  toes  fituated  on  the 
foot.  It  arifes  flelhy  and  tendinous 
from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
os  calcis,  and  foon  forms  a flefhy 
belly,  divifible  into  four  portions, 
which  fend  off  an  equal  number  of 
tendons  that  pafs  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  under  the  tendons  of  the 
extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  to 
be  inferted  into  its  tendinous  expan- 
sion. Its  office  is  to  extend  the  toes. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior.  Radialis  externus  brevior 
of  Albinus.  Radialis  fecundus  of  Win- 
Jflow.  An  extenfor  mufcle  of  the 
wrift,  fituated  on  the  fore-arm.  It 
arifes  tendinous  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the 
ligament  that  conne&s  the  radius  to 
it,  and  runs  along  the  outfide  of  the 
1 radius.  It  is  inferted  by  a long  ten- 
don into  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger.  It  aflifts  in  extending  and 
bringing  the  hand  backward. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis 
LONGior.  Radialis  ate  runs  longior 
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of  Albinus.  Radialis  externus  pri- 
mus of  VVinfloxv.  A n extenfor  mufcle 
of  the  carpus,  fituated  on  the  fore 
arm,  that  adfs  in  cOujun&ion  with 
the  former.  It  arifes  thin,  broad, 
and  flefhy,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
external  ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  above 
its  external  condyle,  and  is  inferted 
by  a round  tendon  into  the  pofterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
that  fuftains  the  fore  fingers. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Ulnar  is  externus  of  Albinus  and  Win- 
flo.v.  It  arifes  from  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  os  humeri,  and  then  re- 
ceives an  origin  from  the  edge  of  the 
ulna : its  tendon  pafles  in  a groove 
behind  the  ftyloid  pvocefs  of  the  ulna: 
to  be  inferted  into  the  infide  of  -the 
balls  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger. 

Extensor  digitorom  commu- 
nis. A mufcle  fituated  on  the  fore- 
arm, that  extends  all  the  joints  of  the 
fingers.  It  arifes  from  the  external 
protuberance  of  the  humerus  : and 
at  the  wrift  it  divides  into  three,  flat 
tendons,  which  pafs  under  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  to  be  inferted  into  all 
the  bones  of  the  fore,  middle,  and 
ring  fingers. 

Extensor  digitorum  longus.  i 
See  Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis . 

Extensor  indicis.  See  Indi- 
cator. 

Extensor  longus  digItorum 
pedis.  Extenfor  longus  of  Douglas. 

A mufcle  fituated  on  the  leg,  that 
extends  all  the  joints  of  the  four  fmall 
toes.  It  arifes  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  inter- 
ofteous  ligament ; its  tendon  paftes 
under  the  annular  ligament,  and  then 
divides  into  five,  four  of  which  are 
inferted  into  the  fecond  and  third 
phalanges  of  the  toes,  and  the  fifth 
goes  to  the  bafis  of  the  metatarfal 
bone.  This  laft  Winflow  reckons  a 
diftinft  mufcle,  and  calls  it  Peronaus 
brevis. 

Extensor  longus  pollIcis 
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rs d is.  See  Extenfor  proprius  pollicis 

pedis. 

Extensor  magnus.  See  Gaf- 
trocn  emius  interims . 

Extensor  major  pollIcis  ma- 
x' t s.  See  Extenfor  Jecundi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  pollIcis  ma- 
nus. See  Extenfor  primi  internodii. 

Extensor  ossis  m eta  carpi 
pollIcis  manus.  Abduftor  longus 
pdlicis  manus  of  Albinus.  Extenfor 
primi  internodii  of  Douglas.  It  arifes 
fielhy  from  the  middle  and  poftetior 
part  of  the  ulna,  from  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  middle  of  the  radius,  and 
from  the  interoffeous  ligament,  and 
is  inierted  into  the  os  trapezium,  and 
upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
tht  thumb. 

Extensor  pollicis  primus. 
See  Extenfor  primi  internodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus. 
See  Extenfor  fccundi  internodii. 

Extensor  primi  internodii. 
Extenfor  minor  pollicis  manus  of  Albi- 
nus. This  mufcle,  and  the  Extenfor 
offis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus , are  called 
Extenfor  pollicis  primus  by  Window, 
and  Extenfor  fecundi  internodii  by  Dou- 
glafs.  A mufcle  of  the  thumb,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  hand,  that  extends  the 
firft  bone  of  the  thumb  obliquely  out- 
wards. It  aiifesflefhy  from  the  pof- 
tcrior  part  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the 
interofieous  ligament,  and  is  inferted 
tendinous  into  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  proprIus  pollYcis 
pedis.  Extenfor  longus  pollicis  pedis 
of  Douglas.  An  extenfor  mufcle  of 
the  great  toe,  lituated  on  the  foot. 
It  arifes  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and 
flefiiy  beginning,  fofne  way  below  the 
head  and  anterior  part  of  the  fibula, 
along  which  >t  runs  to  near  its  lower 
extremity,  connected  to  it  by  a num- 
ber of  fleftiy  fibres,  which  defeend 
obliquely,  and  form  a tendon  which 
is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  part  of 
>he  firft  and  laft  joint  of  the  great 
tot. 


Extensor  secundi  intkrno- 
Dll.  Extenfor  major  pollicis  manus  of 
Albinus.  Extenfor  pollicis  fecundus  of 
Window.  Extenfor  tertii  internodii  of 
Douglas.  A mufcle  of  the  thumb, 
lituated  on  the  hand,  that  extends 
the  laft  joint  of  the  thumb  obliquely 
backwards.  It  arifes  tendinous  and 
flelhy  from  the  middle  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  the  interoffeous  ligament  ; 
it  then  forms  a tendon,  which  runs 
through  a fmall  groove  at  the  inner, 
and  back  part  of  the  radius  to  be  in- 
ferted into  the  laft  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  secundi  interno- 
dii indicis  proprius.  See  Indi - 

c 

cator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.  See 
Plantaris . 

Extensor  tarsi  suralis.  See 
Gaflrocnemius  internus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodTi 
minimi  digiti.  See  Abduttor  mi- 
nimi digit i manus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii 
indicis.  See  Prior  indicis. 

Externus  mallei.  See  Lax - 
at  or  tympani. 

Extractum  coloc  ynthidis 
eoMposiTUM.  A warm  {Emulating 
cathartic,  calculated  to  remove  cof- 
tivenefs  in  the  old,  phlegmatic,  and 
torpid. 

Extractum  saturni.  See  A - 
qua  litbargyri  acetata. 

Extravasation,  ( Extravafatio , 
onis,  f.  from  e xtra,  without,  and  vas9 
a veffel).  Sec  Eccbymoma. 

Exulceration,  ( Exulceratio , 
onis,  f.  from  exulcero , to  caufe  ulcers). 
The  fame  as  ulcer,  though  occafion- 
ally  applied  to  that  fpecies  which  is 
fmall  and  fuperficial. 

Exu  v ivE,  ( Exuvia , arumf  pL  f. 
from  exuoy  to-ftrip  off).  The  cuticle 
of  the  ferpent,  which  is  call  every 
fpring. 

Eye.  Oculus.  The  eye,  or  organ 
of  vifion,  is  lituated  in  a focket  called 
the  orbit , at  the  fide  of  the  root  of 
the  nofe,  which  is  campofed  of  feven 
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bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  fuperior  max- 
illary, jugal,  lachrymal,  palatine,  eth- 
moid, and  fphaenord,'  which  almoft 
furround  and  defend  it.  Anatomills 
have  divided  the  foft  parts  which  form 
the  eye  into  external  and  internal. 
The  external  parts  are  the fupercilia  or 
eyebrows,  palpebr*  or  eyelids,  cilia  or 
eytlafhes,  lachrymal  gland,  lachrymal 
caruncle,  nafal  duct,  mufcles  of  the 
bulb  of  the  eve,  and  the  (at  of  the 
orbit.  The  internal  parts  are  thofe 
which  form  the  bulb,  or  eye,  pro- 
perly fo  called  : they  confifl:  of  eight 
membranes,  viz.  the  fderotic,  trans- 
parent cornea,  the  choroid  membrane, 
iris,  uvea,  retina,  hyaloid,  and  cap- 
fule  of  the  chryflalline  lens ; two  cham- 
bers, one  anterior,  the  other  poife- 
rior;  and  three  humours,  the  aqueous, 
cryflalline  lens,  and  vitreous  humour. 
The  arteries  of  this  vifeus  are  the  in- 
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tcrnal  orbital,  the  central,  and  the 
ciliary  arteries.  The  veins  'empty 
themfelves  into  the  external  jugulars. 
The  nerves  are  the  optic,  and  branches 
from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  pair.  The  various  parts  are  de- 
ferred under  the  different  heads  of 
fupercilia , cilia,  fceleroti6  membrane, 
choroid , &c.  The  ufe  of  the  eye  is 
to  form  the  organ  of  vifion. 

E y e>  b r i g h t . See  Euphrafia. 

Eye-bko  w . Super  a Hum . A layer 
of  Ihort  hair  which  lies  thick  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone, 
on  the  fuperior  prominent  part  of  the 
orbit. 

Eye-lid.  Palpchra.  The  femi- 
lunar  moveable  production  of  the  lkin 
which  covers  the  eye  when  fliut.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  into  upper  and  under 
eye-lid. 
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Ff,  or  ft.  In  a prefeription  thefe 
• letters  are  abbreviations  of  fa/, 
or  Jiant , let  it,  or  them  be  made  ; 
thus  f.  bolus , let  the  fubftance  or  fub- 
itances  preferibed  be  made  into  a 
bolus. 

F a b a , ( Falay  <sy  f. ) . See  Bean. 
Fabacrassa.  Telepbium.  Fa - 
bavin  crajjula.  Anacampferos.  The 
plant  which  bears  thefe  names  in  va- 
rious pharmacopoeias,  is  the  orphinc, 
Seclum  te-lrpbium  ; fofiis  planiuf cults  fer- 
rates, corymbo  folicfet  caule  ereflo , of 
Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly  ranked  as 
an  antiphlogiftic,  hut  now  forgotten. 

Fab  a FEBRiFUGA.  See  Faba  in- 
die a. 

Faba  ivdIca.  Faba  fan  Pi  ignatii. 
Faba febrifuga.  The  feeds  of  a gourd- 
like fruit,  the  produce  of  the  Ignatia 
mvjra  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  of  a 
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roundifh  figure,  very'  irregular  and 
uneven,  about  the  fize  of  a middling  [1 
nutmeg,  feir.itranfparent,  and  of  a 
hard,  horny  texture.  They  have  a 
very  bitter  tafte,  and  no  confiderable 
fmell.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in 
the  Philippine  ifiands  iri  all  difeafes, 
adding  as  a vomit  and  purgative.  In- 
fufions  are  given  in  the  cure  of  inter* 
mitlents,  Sec. 

Faba  pechurim.  Faba  pichu- 
rim.  Faba  pechuris.  An  oblong  oval, 
brown,  and  ponderous  feed,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  produce  of  a Laurus , brought 
from  the  Brazils.  Their  fmell  is  like 
that  of  mufk,  between  it  and  the 
feent  of  faflafras.  They  are  exhibi- 
ted as  carminatives  in  flatulent  co- 
lics, diarrhaeas,  and  dyle'nteries. 

Faba  purgatrix.  See  Ricinui 
major . 
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Faba  sancti  iGXATir*  See  Faba 
ituRca. 

Faba  suilla.  See  Hyofeiamus. 

Fabar^a,  ( Fabaria , <z>  f.  from 
faba,  a bean,  which  it  refembles). 
Orphine.  See  Faba  crajfa. 

Face.  The  bones  of  the  face  are 
divided  into  thofe  of  the  upper  and 
' under  jaw.  The  upper  jaw  conlilts 
; of  thirteen  bones,  viz.  two  fuperior 
maxillary,  two  jugal,  two  nafal,  two 
lachrymal,  two  inferior  ipongy,  two 
palatine,  and  the  vomer.  The  under 
jaw  is  formed  of  one  bone,  the  inferior 
' maxillary  bone.  The  mufcles  of  the 
face  are  thofe  of  the  eyelids,  eyeball, 
nofe,  mouth,  and  lips. 

Fa cial  nerve.  Nervus fac 'alts, 
Portia  Jura  of.  the  auditory  nerve. 
Thtfe  nerves  are  two  in  number,  and 
1 are  properly  the  eighth  pair  : but  are 
commonly  called  the  feventh,  being 
j reckoned  with  the  auditory,  which 
is  the  portio  mollis  of  the  feventh 
pair.  They  arife  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  pafs  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  to  the  face,  where  they  form 
1 the  pes  anferina,  which  fupplies  the 
integuments  of  the  face  and  forehead. 

Facies,  ( Facies , eit  £.).  See 
Face. 

Factitious.  A term  applied  to 
any  thing  which  is  made  by  art,  in 
oppofition  to  that  which  is  native,  or 
b :nd  already  made  in  nature. 

FacIes  hippocr atic a.  That 
particular  difpofition  of  the  features 
which  immediately  precedes  the  ftroke 
of  death  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  lias 
been  fo  admirably  deferibed  by  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Faculty,  (Facuhas,atis,  f.).  The 
power  or  ability  by  which  any  aftion 
is  performed. 

F/eces.  The  plural  of/k.v.  The 
alvine  excretions. 

Fjecula,  ( Facula , a , f.  dim.  of 
jfr*).  A fubftance  obtained  by  bruif- 
>ng  or  grinding  certain  vegetables  in 
water,  it  is  that  part  which  after  a 
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little  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  fascula. 
of  plants  appears  to  be  only  a flight 
alteration  of  mucilage,  for  it  differs 
from  mucilage  in  no  other  refpeffc 
than  being  infoluble  in  cold  water, 
in  which  it  falls  with  wonderful  quick- 
nefs.  There  are  few  plants  which  do 
not  contain  faecula  ; but  the  feeds  of 
gramineous  and  leguminous  vege- 
tables, as  all  tuberofe  roots  contain  it 
moll  plentifully. 

Fa;x,  [Fax,  facts,  f.  pi.  faces'). 
The  alvine  excretions. 

Fagara  octaxdra.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords tacamahaca.  See  Tacamahca. 

Fa  gus,  ( Fagus , i , (pay o$,  from 
(payu,  to  eat  ; its  nut  being  one  of 
the  fir, ft  fruits  ufed  by  man).  The 
beech  tree.  The  fruit  and  interior 
bark  of  this  tree  Fagus  fy  l vatic  a ; 
foliis  ova’tis,  obfolete  ferratis , of  Lin- 
nasus,  are  occafionally  ufed  medicin- 
ally, the  former  in  obftinate  head- 
achs,  and  the  latter  in  the  cure  of 
hecftic  fever. 

Fagus  castanea.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  chefnut  tree.  See 
Cafanea. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  The  fyf- 
tematie  name  of  the  beech  tree.  Sec 
Fagus. 

Fainting.  See  Syncope. 

Fairburn  water.  A fulphu- 
reous  water  it  the  county  of  Rofs,  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Falciform  process,  ( Falci - 
formis , from  falx,  a feythe,  and  forma , 
refemblance).  The  falx.  A procefs 
of  the  dura  mater,  that  arifes  from 
the  grifta  galii,  feparates  the  hemi- 
fpheres  of  the  brain,  and  terminates 
in  the  tentorium. 

Falling  sickness.  S ztEpilepfia. 

Fallopian  tube.  See  Tuba 
Fallopiana. 

Fallopian  ligament.  Sec 
Pouparts  ligament. 

Falx  (Falx,  cis , f.).  The  fal- 
ciform procefs  of  the  dura  mater. 
See  Falciform  procefs , 
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Fa  n i a R a , ( F arfara , from  fir- 
f*  us,  the  white  poplar,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  its  leaves  refemble  thole  of  the 
white  poplar).  See  Tuff  logo. 

FakInW,  ( Farma , a,  from  far, 
corn,  of  which  it  is  made).  Meal  or 
hour.  A term  given  to  the  pulveru- 
lent and  glutinous  part  of  wheat  and 
other  feeds,  which  is  obtained  by 
grinding  and  lifting.  It  is  highly  nu- 
tritious, and  confifts  of  gluten,  ftarch, 
and  mucilage.  See  Wheat. 

Farinaceous.  A term  given  to 
all  articles  of  food  which  contain  fa- 
rina. See  Farina. 

Fascia,  ( Fafcia , a,  f.  from fafeis, 
a bundle  ; becaufe  by  means  of  a band 
materials  are  collected  into  a bundle). 
A bandage,  fillet,  or  roller : hence 
the  aponeurotic  expanfions  of  mufeies, 
which  bind  parts  together,  are  termed 
fafcia. 

Fascia  i.ata.  A thick  and  ft  rong 
tendinous  expanfion  lent  off  from  the 
back,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the 
glutei  and  adjacent  mufcles,  to  fur- 
round  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh.  It 
is  the  thicken  on  the  outfide  of  the 
thigh  and  leg,  but  towards  the  infide 
of  both  becomes  gradually  thinner. 
A little  below  the  trochanter  major, 
it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  linea  afpera  ; 
and,  farther  down,  to  that  part  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia  that  is  next  the 
fibula,  where  it  fends  off  the  tendinous 
expanfion  along  the  outfide  of  the 
leg.  It  ferves  to  ftrengthen  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mufcles,  by  keeping  them 
firm  in  their  proper  places  when  in 
adtion,  particularly  the  tendons  that 
pafs  over  the  joints  whue  this  mem- 
brane is  thickeft. 

Fascial  is,  (Fafcia /it,  fc.  mufeu - 
/us).  See  Tetifor  vagina  femoris. 

Fat,  ( Adcps,  ipis,  m.  & f. ).  A 
concrete  oily  matter  contained  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  animals,  of  a 
white  or  yellowifli  colour,  with  little 
or  no  fmell  nor  tafle.  It  differs  in  all 
animals  in  folidity,  colour,  tafle,  &e. 
and  likewife  in  the  fame  animal  at 


different  ages.  In  infancy  it  is  white* 
infipid,  and  not  very  folid;  in  the 
adult  it  is  firm  and  ytllowifb,  and  in 
animals  of  an  advanced  age  its  colour 
is  deeper,  its  confidence  various,  and 
its  tafle  in  general  fironger.  Fat  - 
-meat  is  nourilhing  to  thofe  that  have 
flrong  digellive  powers.  It  is  ufed 
externally  as  a foftening  remedy,  and 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  oint- 
ments and  plafters. 

Fatuitas,  ( Faluitas , at  is.  f.  from 
fituusy  filly).  Foolifhnefs.  A fyno- 
nim  of  Amentia* 

Fa u c e s,  ( Faux,  cisy  f.  pi. fauces ). 

A cavity  behind  the  tongue,  palatine 
arch,  uvula,  and  tonfils ; from  which 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  proceed. 

Febres.  (Febris,is,  f.).  An  or- 
der in  the  clafs  pyrexia  of  Cullen,  cha- 
racterized by  the  piefence  of  pyrexia, 
without  primary  or  local  affedlion. 

• Febricula,  ( Febricula,  a,  f.  dim. 
of felrisy  a fever).  A term  employ- 
ed to  exprefs  a flight  degree  of  fymp- 
tomatic  fever. 

Febrifuge,  ( Febrfugay  from  fe- 
brisy  a fever,  and fugoy  to  drive  away). 

A medicine  that  pofTdles  the  pro- 
perty of  abating  the  violence  of  any 
fever. 

Febrts  continua.  A continued 
fever.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
pyrexia  and  order  phlegmafia  of  Cul- 
len. It  has  no  intermiflion,  but  ex- 
acerbations come  on  twice  in  one  day. 
The  fpecies  of  continued  fever  are : i . 
Synocha,  or  inflammatory  fever,  known 
by  increafed  heat  ; pulfe  frequent, 
flrong,  and  hard  ; urine  high-colour- 
ed ; fenfes  not  much  impaired.  2.  'J'y- 
phttSy  or  putrid-tending  fever,  which 
is  contagious,  and  is  characterized  by 
moderate  heat  ; quick,  weak,  and 
fmall  pulfe ; lenfes  much  impaired, 
and  great  proflration  of  flrength.  Ty- 
phus has  four  varieties,  viz.  l .Typhus 
pelechia/isy  typhus  with  petechite : 

2 . Typhus  mid  or,  the  nervous  fever  : 

3.  Typhus  gravior,  the  putrid  fever; 

4.  Typhus  id  crudest  the  yellow  fever. 
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FeBRIS  ERYSIPELATOsA.  See 
Eryjipelas. 

Febris  hectica.  A genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  and  order 
fibres  of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by  ex- 
acerbations at  noon,  but  chiefly  in 
the  eveniug,  with  flight  remiffions  in 
the  morning,  after  no&urnal  fweats ; 
the  urine  depoliting  a furftlraceo-late- 
ritious  fediment ; appetite  good ; third 
moderate.  Hedtic  fever  is  fymptom- 
atic  of  chlorolis,  fcrophula,  phthifis, 
dil'eafed  vifcera,  &c. 

Ferris  inflammatori  a.  See 
Felris  continua. 

Fe  BRIS  INTER  MITTENS.  An 
intermittent  fever  or  ague.  A genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  and  or- 
der fibres.  It  is  known  by  cold,  hot, 
and  fweatiag  ftages  in  fuccefiion,  at- 
tending each  paroxyfm,  and  followed 
by  an  intermiflion  or  remifiion.  There 
are  three  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  viz. 
1 . Intermittens  qwtidianci.  A quoti- 
dian ague.  The  paroxyfms  return 
in  the  morning  at  an  interval  of  about 
twenty-four  hours.  2.  Intermittens 
tertian  a.  A tertian  ague.  The  pa- 
roiyfms  commonly  come  on  at  mid- 
day, at  an  interval  of  about  forty- 
eight  hours.  3.  Intermittens  quariana. 
A quartan  ague.  The  paroxyfms 
come  on  in  tire  afternoon,  with 
an  interval  of  about  feventy  - two 
hours. 

Fkuris  NERVOSA.  Febris  lent  a 
n'rvofa.  The  nervous  fever.  A va- 
riety of  typhus  milior  of  Cullen,  but 
by  many  coniidered  as  a diftinct  dil- 
eaie.  It  moftly  begins  with  lofs  of 
appetite,  increafed  heat  and  vertigo ; 
to  which  fucceed  naufea,  vomiting, 

: great  languor,  and  pain  in  the  head, 
which  is  varioufly  defciibed,  by  fume 
kke  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top, 
by  others  a fenfe  of  weight.  The 
pulfe,  before  little  increafed,  now  be- 
comes quick,  feeble,  and  tremulous  ; 
the  tongue  1*6  covered  with  a white 
cruft,  and  there  is  great  anxiety  about 
the  praecordia.  Towards  the  levcnth 
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or  eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is  increafed, 
and  tinnitus  annum,  copholis,  deli- 
rium, and  a dry  and  tremulous  tongue, 
take  place.  The  difeafe  moftly  ter- 
minates about  the  fourteenth  or  twen- 
tieth day. 

% Febris  putrida.,  See  Febris 
continua . 

Febris  vesiculosa.  See  Fry- 
Jtpelas. 

F ecu  la.  See  Facula. 

Fel,  ( Fe /,  fellis,  n.).  See  Bile. 

Fel-wort.  So  called  from  its 
bitter  talle  like  bile.  See  Gentiana . 

Felon.  See  Paronichia . 

Fe moris  os.  See  Femur . 

Femur,  ( Femur,  oris,  n . ) . Os  fe- 
moris.  The  thigh  bone.  A long  cylin- 
drical bone, fltuated  between  thepelvis 
and  tibia.  Its  upper  extremity  affords 
three  confiderable  proceffes ; thefe 
are,  the  head,  the  trochanter  major,  and 
trochanter  minor. — 'The  head,  which, 
forms  about -two  thirds  of  a fphere, 
is  turned  inwards,  and  13  received  into 
the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum,  with  which  it  is  articulated 
by  enarthrofis.  It  is  covered  by'  a 
cartilage,  which  is  thick  in  its  middla 
part,  and  thin  at  its  edges,  but 
which  is  wanting  in  its  lower  internal 
part,  where  a round  fpongy  foifa  is 
obfervable,  to  which  the  ftrong  liga- 
ment, ufually,  though  improperly, 
called  the  round  one,  is  attached. 
This  ligament  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  fialtifh,  and  of  a triangular 
fhape,  having  its  narrow  extremity 
attached  to  the  foffa  juft  deferibed, 
while  its  broader  end  is  fixed  ob- 
liquely to  the  rough  furface  near  the 
inner  and  anterior  edge  of  the  aceta- 
bulum of  the  os  innominatum,  fo  that 
it  appears  fhorter  internally  and  an- 
teriorly than  it  does  externally  and 
pofteriorly.  1 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  fup- 
ported  obliquely,  with  refpedt  to  the 
reft  of  the  bone,  by  a fmalier  part, 
ctdled  the  cent  ex,  or  neck , which,  in 
the  generality  of  fubject?,  is  about  an 
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inch  in  length.  At  its  bafis  we  ofc* 
ferve  two  oblique  ridges,  which  ex-, 
tend  from  the  trochanter  major  to 
the  trochanter  minor.  Of  thefe 
ridges,  the  pofterior  one  is  the  molt 
prominent.  Around  this  neck  is  at- 
tached the  capfular  ligament  of  the 
joint,  which  likcwife  adheres  to  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  is 
ftrengthened  anteriorly  by  many  ftrong 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  begin  from 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the 
ilium,  and  fpreading  broader  as  they 
defcend*  adhere  to  the  capfular  liga- 
ment, and  are  attached  to  the  ante- 
rior oblique  ridge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  Pofteriorly 
and  externally,  from  the  bafis  of  the 
neck  of  the  l>one,  a large  unequal 
protuberance  hands  out,  which  is  the 
trochanter  major.  The  upper  edge  of 
ibis  procefs  is  {harp  and  pointed  pof- 
teriorly, but  is  more  obtufe  anteriorly. 
A part  of  it  is  rough  and  unequal, 
for  the  infertion  of  the  mufcles ; the 
relt  is  fmootli,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  cartilaginous  cruft,  between 
which  and  the  tendon  of  the  glutceus 
maximus  that  hides  over  it,  a large 
burfa  mucofa  is  interpoled.  Ante- 
riorly, at  the  root  of  this  procefs,  and 
immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  is  a l'mall  procefs  called  tro- 
chanter minor.  Its  balls  is  nearly  tri- 
angular, having  its  two  upper  angles 
turned  towards  the  head  of  the  femur 
and  the  great  trochanter,  while  its 
lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the 
body  of  the  hone.  Its  fummit  is 
rough  and  rounded. — Thefe  two  pre- 
cedes have  gotten  the  name  cf  tro- 
chanters, from  the  mufcles  that  are 
inferted  into  them  being  the  princi- 
pal inftruments  of  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  thigh.  Immediately  below 
thefe  two  procefies  the  body  of  the 
bone  may  be  faid  to  begin.  It  is 
lmooth  and  convex  bet  ore,  but  is 
made  hollow  behind  by  the  action  of 
the  mufcles.  Jn  the  middle  of  this 
pofrerior  concave  fuiface  is  obferved 


a rough  ridge,  called  Jinea  afperai 

which  feems  to  originate  from  the 

trochanters,  and  extending  down-* 

wards,  divides  at  length  into  two 

branches,  which  terminate  in  the  tu- 

beroiities  near  the  condvles. — At  the 

* 

upper  part  of  it,  blood  veflels  pafs  to 
the  internal  fubftance  of  the  bone,  by 
a hole  that  runs  obliquely  upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  fe- 
moris  is  larger  than  the  upper  one, 
and  fomewhat  flattened,  fo  as  to  fornh 
two  furfaces,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  broad  and  convex,  and  the 
pofterior  one  narrower  and  flightly 
concave. — This  end  of  the  bone  ter- 
minates in  two  large  protuberances, 
called  condyles , which  are  united  be- 
fore fo  as  to  form  a pulley,  but  are 
feparated  behind  by  a confiderable 
cavity,  in  which  the  crural  veflels  and 
nerves  are  placed  fecure  from  the 
comprefiion  to  which  they  would 
otherwife  be  expofed  in  the  adlion  ol 
bending  the  leg.  Of  thefe  two  con- 
dyles, the  external  one  is  the  large  It ; 
and  when  the  bone  is  feparated  frorr 
the  reft  of  the  lkeleton,  and  placec 
perpendicularly,  the  internal  condyit 
proje&s  lefs  forwards,  and  defeend 
nearly  three  tenths  of  an  inch  lowe 
that  the  external  one  : but  in  its  na. 
tural  lituation,  the  bone  is  placed  ob 
liquely,  fo  that  both  condyles  ar 
then  nearly'  on  a level  with  eac 
other.  At  the  fide  of  each  condyh  i 
externally,  there  is  a tuberofity,  th 
lituation  of  which  is  fimilar  to  th; 
of  the  condyles  of  the  os  humer 
The  two  branches  of  the  linea  afpei  * 
terminate  in  thefe  tuberoiities,  whi:  , 
are  rough,  and  ierve  for  the  attad 
ment  of  ligaments  and  mufcles. 

O • 

Fennel.  Sec  Fantculum. 

Fennel-hogs.  See  Peuccdanu 

Fenestra  ovalis.  An  obloi  , 
or  eleptical  foramen,  between  the  c 
vity  ot  the  tympanum,  and  the  vei 
bulum  of  the  ear.  . It  is  {hut  by  t' 
ftapes. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  A rout 


foramen,  leading  from  the  tympa- 
num to  the  cochlea  of  the  ear*  It  is 
covered  by  a membrane  in  the  frefii 
fubjeft.  \ 

fF.Ni/GREEK.  S cc  F^nugrecum . 
Ferine,  ( Ferinus , fc.  morbus , fa- 
rage  or  brutal).  A term  occafionally 
a’  plieu  to  any  malignant  or  noxious 


diieafe. 

Fermentation,  ( Ferment  atio , 

or  lit,  f. ).  A fpontaneous  commotion 
in  a vegetable  fubflance,  by  which 
its  properties  are  totally  changed. 
There  are  feveral  circurnftances  re- 
quired in  order  that  fermentation  may 
proceed:  fuch  are,  i.#A  certain  de- 
gree of  fluidity  : thus,  dry  fubftances 
do  not  ferment  at  all.  2.  A certain 
degree  of  heat.  3.  The  contact  of 
air.  Chemifts,  after  Boerhaave,  have 
dulinguiflied  three  kinds  of  fermenta- 
tion : the fpirituous , which  affords  ar- 
dent fpirit ; the  acetous , which  affords 
vinegar,  or  acid  ; and  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation, or  putrefaction,  which 
prv>duces  volatile  alkali.  The  condi- 
tions neceffihy  for  fpirituous  fermen- 
tation are,  1.  A faccharine  mucilage. 

2.  A degree  of  fluidity  flightly  vif- 
cid.  3.  A degree  of  heat  between 
55  and  65  of  Fahrenheit.  4.  A large 
mafs,  in  which  a rapid  commotion 
may  be  excited.  When  thefe  four 

1 conditions  are  united,  the  fpirituous 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  is 
known  by  the  following  characteriftic 
phenomena:  1.  An  inteftine  mo- 

tion takes  place.  2.  The  bulk  of  the 
mixture  then  becomes  augmented. 

3.  The  tranfparency  of  the  fluid  is 
diminuhed  by  opake  filaments.  4. 
Heat  is  generated.  9.  The  folid 
parts  mixed  with  the  liquor  rife  and 
float  in  confequence  of  the  difengage- 
ment  of  clallic  fluid.  6.  A large 
quantity  of  cretaceous  acid  gaz  is  dif- 
engaged  by  bubbles.  All  thefe  phe- 
nomina  gradually  ceafe  in  proportion 
a - tne  liquor  lofes  its  fweet  and  mild 
tan e,  and  becomes  brifk,  penetrating, 
and  capable  ot  producing  intoxica- 


tion. Jn  this  manner  wine,  beer, 
cider,  &c.  are  made.  All  bodies 
which  have  undergone  the  fpirituous. 
fermentation  are  capable  of  puffing  on  > 
to  the  acid  fermentation  • but  al- 
though it  be  probable  that  the  acid 
fermentation  never  takes  place  before 
the  body  has  gone  through  the  fpiri- 
tuous  fermentation,  yet  the  duration 
of  the  firft  is  frequently  fo  fhort  and 
imperceptible,  that  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Befides  the  bodies  which  are 
proper  for  fpirituous  fermentation,, 
this  clafs  includes  all  forts  of  fccula 
boiled  in  water.  The  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  acid  fermentation  are, 

1.  A heat  from  20  to  25  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  2.  A certain  degree  of 
liquidity.  3.  The  prefence  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air.  4.  A moderate  quantity 
of  fermentable  matter.  The  pheno- 
mena which  accompany  this  fermenta- 
tion, are  an  inteftine  motion,  and  a 
conliderable  abforDtion  of  air.  The 
tranfparent  liquor  becomes  turbid, but 
regains  its  limpidity  when  fermenta- 
tion is  over.  The  fermented  liquor 
now  confifts,  in  a great  meafure,  of 
a peculiar  acid,  called  the  acetous 
acid,  of  vinegar.  Not  a veftige  of 
fpirit  remains,  it  being  entirely  de- 
compounded ; but  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  fpirit  in  the  liquor,  pre- 
vious to  the  fermentation,  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  true  vinegar 
obtained.  See  alfo  Putrefaction. 

Fern-male.  See  Filix. 

Fern-female.  See  Filix famina „ 

Ferri  LIMaTURA  purificata, 
Steel  filings  poflefs  tonic,  aftringent, 
and  deobffruent  virtues,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  relieve  chlorous  and  other 
difeafes  in  which  fteel  is  indicated, 
where  crudity  in  the  prim<£  vise 
abounds. 

Ferri  rubi go.  See  Rubigo ferri. 

Ff.rrum,  ( Ferrum , i,  n.).  Iron. 
See  Iron. 

Ferrum  ammontacale.  Flores 
mcirtiales.  Flores  falls  ammoniaci  mar- 
tiales.  Ens  martis.  Ens  ‘veneris  Boy  hi. 
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Murias  nmmoniacc ferrutus . Sal  martis 
muriatic  umfublim  at  um.  Sal  ammonia- 
cum  martiale.  This  preparation  is  a 
true  ammoniacal  muriat  of  iron,  and 
therefore  termed  murias  fern"  ammo* 
macalia  in  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture. It  is  exhibited  in  chlorofis, 
aflhenia,  menorrhagia,  intermittent 
fevers,  and  nioft  cafes  of  debility. 

Fereum  tartAr  is  atum.  Tar- 
tarus chalybeatus . Mars  folubilis. 
Ferrum potabile . This  preparation  of 
iron  is  called  Tartaris  potajfa  acidulus 
ferrutus  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature. Its  virtues  are  adftringent 
end  tonic,  and  it  forms  in  folution 
an  excellent  tonic  fomentation  to 
contufions,  lacerations,  dillortions, 
&c.  I 

Fereum  vitriolatum.  Vitrio- 
lum  martis.  I it riolum  ferri.  V'ttrio - 
lirm  viride.  Sal  martis.  Green  vit- 
riol. "1  his  is  an  excellent  preparation 
of  iron,  and  is  exhibited  in  many  dif- 
cafes  as  a (lyptic,  tonic,  adllringent, 
and  antiheinientic.  In  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature  it  is  called 
/alphas  ferri , it  being  a fnlphate  of 
iron. 

Ferula  assa  f£tIda.  Thefyfr 
tematic  name  of  the  affafastida  plant. 
See  Ajfiif&tida. 

Fever.  See  Febris . 

Feveri  f. w.  See  Matricaria. 

Fiber,  ( Fiber,  rt,  m.  from  fiber, 
extreme,  becaufc  it  reiides  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  lakes  and  rivers).  The 
beaver.  The  female  beaver.  Cajlcr 
fiber  of  Linnaeus,  it  has  two  excretory 
follicles  near  the  anus  filled  with  an 
unduo  us  fubilance  called  caftor.  See 
Cnjboreum. 

Fibre,  ( Fibra , a,  f.).  A very 
fimple  filament,  compofed  of  earthy 
particles,  connected  together  by  an 
intermediate  gluten.  It  is  owing  to 
the  different  arrangements  of  thelibres 
that  the  cchuiar  ilruclure,  membranes, 
mufcles,  vcfftls,  nerves,  and,  in  (hort, 
every  part  of  the  body,  except  the 
£uids,  u/c  termed. 
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Fibre  muscular.  See  Mufcu- 
lar fire. 

Fi  brine.  The  coagulable  lymph 
is  fo  termed  by  the  French. 

Fibula,  (Fibula,  a,  f.  quafi  fgu- 
lula,  from  figo,  to  fallen.  So  named 
becaufe  it  joints  together  the  tibia 
and  the  mufcles) . A long  bone  of 

the  leg,  lituated  on  the  outer  fide  of 
the  tibia,  and  which  forms,  at  its 
lower  end,  the  outer  ankle.  Its  up. 
per  extremity  is  formed  into  an  irre- 
gular head,  on  the  infide  of  which  it 
a (lightly  concave  articulating  fur- 
face,  which,  in  the  recent  fubjeCl,  it 
covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives 
the  circular  flat  furface  deferibed 
under  the  edge  of  the  external  cavity 
of  the  tibia.  This  articulation  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a capfular  ligament,  which 
is  farther  (Lengthened  by  other  ftrong 
ligamentous  fibres,  fo  as  to  allow 
only  a fmall  motion  backwards  and 
forwards. — Externally,  the  head  of 
(he  fibula  is  rough  and  protube- 
rant, ferving  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments,  and  for  the  infertion  of  the 
biceps  cruris  inufcle. — Immediately 
below  it,  on  its  inner  fide,  i9  a tu- 
bercle, from  which  a part  of  the  gaf- 
trocnemius  internus  has  its  origin. 
Immediately  below  this  headlhe  body 
of  thebone  begins.  It  is  ofa  triangular 
fhape,  and  appears  as  if  it  were  (lightly 
twifled  at  each  end  in  a different  di- 
rection. It  islikewife  a little  cuivtd 
inwards  and  forwards.  This  curva- 
ture is  in  part  owing  to  the  aCIion  oi 
mufcles  : and_  in  part  perhaps  to  the 
careltflnefs  of  nurfes.— Of  the  three 
a nglesofthe  bone,  that  which  is  turned 
towards  the  tibia  is  the  molt  promi- 
nent, and  ferves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  interoffeous  ligament,  which, 
in  its  flruClurc  and  ufes,  refemblei 
that  of  the  fore-arm,  and,  like  that,  i 
a little  interrupted  above  and  below. 
The  three  fitrfaces  of  the  hone  are  va 
rioufly  impreffecl  hy  different  mufcles 
A liout  the  middle  of  (lie  pollerioi 
furface,  is  obferved,  a paffage  for  (In 
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medullary  veffels,  flanting  down- 
wards. The  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
is  formed  into  a fpongy,  oblong  head, 
externally  rough  and  convex,  inter- 
nally fmooth,  and  covered  with  a thin 
cartilage,  where  it  is  received  by  the 
external  triangular  depreffiun  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia.  This  articu- 
lation, which  refembles  that  of  its 
upper  extremity,  is  furnifhed  with  a 
! capfularligament, and  farther  ftrength- 
ened  by  ligamentous  fibres,  which  are 
Wronger  and  more  confiderable  than 
| thofe  we  defcribed  above.  They  ex- 
tend from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula,  in 
an  oblique  direffion,  and  are  more 
eafily  difcernible  before  than  behind. 
Below  this  the  fibula  is  lengthened 
out,  fo  as  to  form  a confiderable  pro- 
cefs,  called  malleolus  extemus , or  the 
| outer  ancle.  It  is  fmooth,  and  cover- 
| ed  with  cartilage  on  the  infide,  where 
it  is  contiguous  to  the  aflragalus,  or 
firft  bone  of  the  foot.  At  the  lower 
j and  inner  part  of  this  procefs  there  is 
| a fpongy  cavity,  filled  with  fat ; and 
a little  beyond  this,  pofteriorly,  is  a 
l cartilaginous  groove,  for  the  tendons 
of  the  peroneus  lorigus  and  peroneus 
brevis,  which  are  here  bound  down 
by  the  ligamentous  fibres  that  are  ex- 
tended over  them.  * 

The  principal  ufes  of  this  bone  feem 
1 to  be,  to  afford  origin  and  infertion 
to  mufcles,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  foot. 

Ficaria,  [Fie aria,  a,  f.  from 
jlsus,  a fig,  fo  called  from  its  like- 
nefs).  The  herb  figwort. 

Ficus,  (Ficus,  i,  f.  or  n.),  A 
fltfhy  excrefcencc  about  the  anus,  in 
figure  refembling  a fig. 

Ficus  carica.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  fig-tree.  See  Carica. 

I idTcInai.es,  ( Fidicinalis , fc . 

mvfculus').  See  Lumbricalis. 

Figs.  Sec  Carica. 

Iig-wort.  See  Scrophularia. 

Filament.  A term  applied  in 
anatomy  to  a fmall  thread-like  portion 
adhering  to  any  part,  and  frequently 
Ivnonymous  with  fibre.  Fibre. 
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Filipendula,  ( Filipendula , <c9 
f.  from  JUum , a thread,  and  pendeo , 
to  hang,  fe  named  becaufe  the  nu- 
merous bulbs  of  its  root  hang  as  it 
were  by  fmall  threads).  Saxifrages 
rubra . Drop- wort.  The  root  of  this, 
plant,  Spiraa  jiUpendula ; folds  pentia- 
tis , foliolis  unformibus  f err  alts,  caule 
herbaceo , floribus  corymbojis  of  Lin- 
naeus, poffeffes  adflringent,  and  it  is 
faid  lithontriptic  virtues.  It  is  fel- 
dom  ufed  in  the  pradf  ice  of  the  prefent 
day. 

Fi  l i X , ( F'tlix,  ids,  f. ) . Male  poly- 
pody, or  fern.  Polypodium  jilix  mas 
of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant 
has  lately  been  greatly  celebrated  for 
its  effedts  upon  th e\tania  ofeulis fuper- 
ficialibus , or  broad  tape-worm.  Ma- 
dame Noufer  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  employing  it  as  a fpecific.  This 
fecret  was  thought  of  fuch  import- 
ance by  fome  of  the  principal  phvfi- 
cians  at  Paris,  who  were  deputed  ter 
make  a complete  trial  of  its  efficacy*, 
that  it  was  purchafed  by  the  French 
king,  aud  afterwards  publifhed  by  his 
order.  The  method  of  cure  is  the 
following  : After  the  patient  has  been 
prepared  by  an  emolient  glyfter,  and 
a fupper  of  panada,  with  butter  and 
fait,  he  is  directed  to  take  in  the 
morning,  while  in  bed,  a dofe  of  two 
or  three  drachms  of  the  powdered 
root  of  the  male  fern.  The  powder 
mud  be  wafhed  down  with  a draught 
of  water,  and  two  hours  after  a (Long 
cathartic,  cotnpofed  of  calomel  and 
fcammony,  is  to  be  given,  proportion- 
ed to  the  (Length  of  the  patient.  If. 
this  does  not  operate  in  due  time,  it 
is  to  be  followed  by  a dofe  of  purging 
falts,  and  if  the  Worm  be  not  expelled 
in  a few  hours,  this  procefs  is  to  be 
repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Of  the 
fuccefs  of  this,  or  a fimilar  mode  of 
treatment,  in  cafes  of  taenia,  there- 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  many  proofs  of 
it  in  this  country  afford  fufficient  tef- 
timony ; but  whether  the  fern-root 
or  the  ffror.g  cathartic  is  the  priest* 
N , 
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pal  agent  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
worm,  may  admit  of  a queilion. 

Finx  FjEmIna.  The  female  fern. 
The  plant  which  is  thus  called  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  not  the  Polypodium 
filix  famiua , but  the  Pteris  aquilina  ; 
Jrondibus  Jupradecompofitis,  foliolis  pin - 
natis  pinnis  lanceolatis , infimis  pinnati - 
fidisf/uperioribus  min  aril  us  of  Linnaeus. 
The  root  is  efteeraed  as  an  anthelmen- 
tic,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  as  efficacious 
in  the  dcflroying  the  tape- worm  as 
the  root  of  the  male-fern. 

Filix  mas.  See  Filix. 

Filtration.  A method  of  ren- 
dering fluids  clear,  by  palling  them 
through  a porous  folid,  as  the  filter- 
ing Hone,  compact  clofe  linen,  woollen 
cloths,  or  porous  paper,  which  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  for  this  purpofe,  as  a 
lining  to  a funnel,  or  other  fuch  vei- 
fel.  Filtration  is  alfo  performed  on 
a principle  fomewhat  different,  as  by 
iinmerling  one  end  of  a porous  fub- 
flance,  as  a piece  of  lift,  fcaine  of  cot- 
ton, or  ilip  of  thick  paper,  or  other 
fuch  fubitance,  moillened  in  its  whole 
length  in  the  fluid,  and  allowing  the 
Other  end  of  it  to  hang  down  over  the 
outlide  of  the  velTel.  The  fluid  in 
this  depending  part  drains  out  by  its 
own  gravity,  and  is  fupplied  by  capil- 
lary attraction  from  the  portion  next 
within  the  veffel,  which  is  fupplied 
in  the  fame  manner  form  the  furface 
of  the  fluid,  till  the  whole  pafies 
over,  unlcfstoo  deep,  the  lift,  &c.  ap- 
pearing to  adl  as  fyphons. 

Fimbri.e,  ( Fimbria , a,  f.  quaji 
jinibria , from  finis , the  extremity). 
The  extremities  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 

F i n c k l e . See  Faniculum . 

Fine  leaved  water  hemlock. 
Sec  Faniculum  aquaticum . 

Finochio.  The  Italian  name  of 
the  fweet  azorian  fennel. 

Fir-tree.  See  Abies. 

. FrR,  BALSAM  OF  GILEAD.  S«e 
Psjf  umea. 
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Fir,  cAnada.  See  Balfamum  Ce* 
nadenfe. 

Fir,  Norway  spuce.  See  Pinus 

abies . 

Fir,  scotch.  See  Pinus fdvejlris. 

Fir,  silver.  See  Pinus  picea. 

Fire,  (Ignis,  is,  m.).  A very 
fimple  and  adive  element,  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  nature  to  balance  the 
power  and  natural  effect  of  attraction. 
The  molt  ufual  acceptation  of  the 
word  fire  comprehends  heat  and  light. 
There  have  been  feveral  theories  pro- 
pofed  refpefting  fire,  but  no  one  as 
yet  is  generally  received.  It  is  there- 
fore, at  prefent,  only  known  by  its 
effects,  namely,  light,  heat,  rarefac- 
tion. 

Fish-glue.  See  Iehthyocolla. 

FlSSURA  MAGNA  SYLVll.  The 

anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum on  each  fide  are  parted  by  a 
deep  narrow  fulcus,  which  afeends  ob- 
liquely backwards  from  the  temporal 
ala  of  the  os  fphenoides,  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  os  parietale,  and  this 
fulcus  is  thus  called. 

Fissure,  ( FiJJura , a,  f.).  That 
fpecies  of  fra&ure  in  which  the  h>one 
is  flit  but  not  completely  divided. 

Fistick-nut.  See  Piflachio  nut. 

Fistula.  ( Fijlula , a,  f.  quafi Ju~ 
fida,  from  j undo , to  pour  out).  A 
term  in  furgery,  applied  to  a long  and 
finuous  ulcer  that  has  a narrow  open- 
ing, and  fometimes  leads  to  a larger 
cavity. 

Five-leaved  grass.  S eePenla- 

phyllum. 

Fixed  air.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Fixed  bodies.  Chemifts  give 
this  name  to  thofe  fubftances  which 
cannot  be  caufed  to  pafs  by  a ftrong 
rarefa&ion  from  the  liquid  (late  to 
that  of  an  claftic  fluid. 

Flag,  sweet.  See  Calamus  aro- 
maticus . 

Flag,  yellow  water.  Seelris 

palujlris. 

F l 4 m m 0 L a , ( Flammula , a,  f.  ditUf 
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ef  fiamma , z fire,  named  from  the 
burning  pungency  of  its  tafte).  Small 
water  crow-foot,  or  fpear-wort.  The 
roots  and  leaves  of  this  common  plant, 
Ranunculus Jiammula  ; fuliis  ovatis-lan- 
c col  at  is , pctiolatis , cauls  declinato  of 
Linnaeus,  tafte  very  acrid  and  hot, 
and,  when  taken  in  a fmall  quantity, 
pioduce  vomiting,  fpafms  of  the  llo- 
inach,  and  delirium.  Applied  exter- 
nally, they  veficate  the  lkin.  The 
beft  antidote  after  clearing  the  fto- 
mach,  is  cold-water  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice,  and  then  mucilaginous 
drinks. 

Flammula  jo  vis,  ( Flammula 
jovis,  fo  called  from  the  burning  pun- 
gency of  its  talie).  Upright  virgin’s 
bower.  Clematis  reda  ; fcliis  pinnatis , 
foliolis  ovato  lanceolatis  integerrimis , 
cauls  credo,  floribus  p cnt  ape  t alts  tetra - 
petalijque  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs,  poly - 
andria.  Order,  polygynia^.,'  More 
praifes  have  been  bellowed  upon  the 
virtue  which  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  laid  to  poffefs,  when  exhibited 
internally  as  an  antivenereal,  by  fo- 
reign phyficians,  than  its  trials  in  this 
country  can  juftify.  The  powdered 
leaves  are  fometimes  applied  exter- 
nally to  ulcers  as  an  efcharotic. 

Flatulent.  Windy. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.  See 
ThymcUd. 

Flax,  purging.  See  Linum  Ca- 
tharticum . 

Flax,  spurge.  See  Thymelea . 

Flea-wort.  See  Pfy Ilium. 

Flexor,  (Flexor,  oris,  m.).  The 
name  of  feveral  mufcles  whofe  office 
it  is  to  bend  parts  into  which  they 
arc  inferted. 

Fl  EXOR  ACCESSORIUS  DIG1TO- 

U’.m  pedis.  See  Flexor  lon^us  difi- 

f.  s>  s> 

totum  pedis . 

Fl  EXOR  BREVIS  DIG  ITORU  M PE- 
DIS, perforates,  sublimis.  Per- 
forate feu  fublimis  of  Douglas.  A 
flexor  mufcle  of  the  toes,  fituated  on 
the  foot.  It  arifes  by  a narrow  ten- 
dinous and  flefhy  beginning  from 
the  inferior  protuberance  of  the  os 


calds.  It  like  wife  derives  many  of 
its  flefhy  fibres  from  the  adjacent  ap- 
oneurofis,  and  foon  forms  a thick 
belly,  yffiich  divides  into  four  por- 
tions. Each  of  thefe  portions  termi- 
nates in  a flat  tendon,  the  fibres  of 
which  decuffate,  to  afford  a paffage 
to  a tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  and 
afterwards  re-uniting,  are  inferted 
into  the  fecond  phalanx  of  each  of 
the  four  leffer  toes.  This  mufcle  ferves ' 
to  bend  the  fecond  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti 
pedis.  Parathenar  minor  of  Window. 
This  little  mufcle  is  fituated  along, 
the  inferior  Turface  and  outer  edge  of 
the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 
It  arffes  tendinous  from  the  bails  of 
that  bone,  and  from  the  ligaments 
that  connect  it  to  the  os  cuboides.  It 
foon  becomes  flefhy,  and  adheres  al- 
mofl  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 
tarfal bone,  at  the  anterior  extremity 
of  which  it  forms  a fmall  tendon  that 
is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  firft; 
joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  ufe  is  to 
bend  the  little  toe. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  ma- 
N u s.  Flexor fccundi  internodii  of  Dou- 
glas. Thenar  of  Window.  This 
mufcle  is  divided  into  two  portions 
by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis.  The  outermofi:  portion  arifes 
tendinous  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  os  trapezoides  and  internal  annu- 
lar ligament.  The  fecond  or  inner- 
rn oft  and  thickeft  portion,  arifes  from 
the  fame  bone,  and  likewife  from  the 
os  magnum,  and  os  cuneiforme.  Both 
thefe  portions  are  inferted  tendinous 
into  the  fefamoid  bones,  and  fecond 
bone  of  the  thumb.  The  ufe  of  this 
mufcle  is  to  "bend  the  fecond  joint  of 
the  thumb. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicts  pedis. 
A mufcle  of  the'great  toe,  that  bends 
the  £rft  joint  of  the  great  toe.  It  if 
fituated  upon  the  metatarfal  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  arifes  tendinous  from 
the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  os» 
calcis,  and  from  the  tinder  part  of 
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the  os  cuneiforme  externum.  It  foon 
becomes  flefhy  and  divifible  into  two 
portions,  which  do  not  feparate  from 
each  other  till  they  have  reached  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  where  they 
become  tendinous,  and  then  the  in- 
nermoft  portion  unites  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  abdu&or,  and  the  outer- 
moft  with  that  of  the  addu&or  polli- 
cis.  They  adhere  to  the  external  os 
fefamoideum,  and  are  finally  inferted 
ipto  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the 
grtat  toe.  Thefe  two  portions,  by 
their  reparation  form  a groove,  in 
which  paffes  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis. 

Flexor  carpi  r adialis.  This, 
which  is  the  radialus  internus  of  Albi- 
nas and  Window,  is  a long  thin 
mufcle,  fituated  obliquely  at  the  in- 
ner and  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
between  the  palmaris  longus  and  the 
pronator  teres.  It  arifes  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle  cf  the  os  hu- 
meri, and,  by  many  flefhy  fibres, 
from  the  adjacent  tendinous  fafcia.  It 
defcends  along  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  pronator  teres,  and  terminates  in 
a long,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which 
afterwards  becomes  narrower  and 
thicker,  and  after  pafling  under  the 
internal  annular  ligament,  in  a groove 
diftinci  from  the  other  tendons  of  the 
wrift,  it  fpreads  wider  again,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  fultains 
the  fore  finger.  It  ferves  to  bend  the 
hand,  and  its  oblique  direction  may 
likewife  enable  it  to  afiift  in  its  pro- 
nation. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Ulna - 
ris  internus  of  Window  and  Albinus. 
A mufcle,  fituated  on  the  cubit  or 
fore  arm,  that  affifts  the  former  in 
bending  the  arm.  It  arifes  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, and,  by  a fmall  flefhy  origin, 
from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  olecra- 
non. Between  thefe  tvvo  portions,  we 
find  the  ulnar  nerve  palling  to  the 


fore-arm.  Some  of  its  fibres  arife 
likewife  from  the  tendinous  fafcia  that 
covers  the  mufcles  of  the  fore-arm.  In 
its  defeent  it  foon  becomes  tendinous, 
but  its  flefhy  fibres  do  not  entirely 
difappear  till  it  ha3  reached  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ulna,  where  its  ten- 
don fpreads  a little,  and,  after  fend- 
ing off  a few  fibres  to  the  external  and 
internal  and  annular  ligaments,  is  in- 
ferted into  the  os  pififorme. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum 

PEDIS,  PROFUNDUS,  PERFORANS. 

A flexor  mufcle  of  the  toes,  fituated 
along  the  pofterior  part  and  inner  fide 
of  the  leg.  It  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
back  part  of  the  tibia,  and  after  run- 
ning down  to  the  internal  ancle,  its 
tendon  paffes  under  a kind  of  annular 
ligament,  and  then  through  afinuolity 
at  the  infide  of  the  os  calcis.  Soon 
after  this  it  receives  a fmall  tendon 
from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  foot  it 
divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pafs 
through  the  flits  of  the  flexor  brevis* 
digitorum  pedis,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  laft  bone  of  all 
the  leffer  toes.  About  the  middle  of 
the  foot  this  mufcle  Unites  with  a 
flefhy  portion,  which,  from  the  name 
of  its  firft  deferiber,  has  been  ufually 
called  majfa  carnea  Jacobi  Sylvii : it 
is  alfo  termed  Flexor  acc.efjorius  digito- 
rum pedis.  This  appendage  arifes  by 
a thin  flefhy  origin,  from  mod  part 
of  the  finuofity  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
likewife  by  a thin  tendinous  begin- 
ning from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
external  tubercle  of  that  bone ; it 
foon  becomes  all  flefhy,  and  unites  to 
the  long  flexor  juft  before  it  divides 
into  its  four  tendons.  The  ufe  of 
this  mufcle  is  to  bind  the  laft  joint  of 
the  toes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  ma- 
nus.  This  mufcle,  which  is  fo  na- 
med by  Window  and  Albinus,  is  the 
flexor  tcrti'i  internodii  of  Douglas.  It 
is  placed  at  the  fide  of  the  laft  de- 
ferred mufcle,  and  is  covered  by  the 
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exten  fores  carpi  radiales.  It  arifes 
flefhy  from  the  anterior  furfaceofthe 
radius  immediately  below  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  biceps,  and  is  continued 
down  along  the  oblique  ridge,  which 
ferves  for  the  infertion  of  the  fupinator 
brevis,  as  far  as  the  pronator  qua- 
dratus.  Some  of  its  fibres  fpring  like- 
wife  from  the  neighbouring  edge  of 
the  interofTeous  ligament.  Its  tendon 
pafles  under  the  internal  annular  li- 
gament of  the  wrift,  and  after  run- 
ning along  the  inner  fnrface  of  the 
firlt  bone  of  the  thumb,  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis,  goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  laft. 
joint  of  the  thumb,  being  bound 
down  in  its  way  by  the  ligamentous 
expanfion  that  is  fpread  over  the  fe- 
cond  bone  In  fome  fubjedls  we  find 
a tendinous  portion  arifing  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
forming  a flefhy  flip  that  commonly 
terminates  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
origin  of  this  mufcle  from  the  radius. 
The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to  bend  the 
laft  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  pe- 
dis. This  mufcle  is  fituated  along 
the  poflerior  part  of  the  leg.  It  arifes 
■ tendinous  and  flefhy  a little  below  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  i^s  fibres  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  'that  bone  almofl 
to  its  extremity.  A little  above  the 
heel  it  terminates  in  a round  tendon, 
which  after  pafiing  in  a groove  formed 
at  the  poflerior  edge  of  the  aftraga- 
lus,  and  internal  and  lateral  part  of 
the  os  calcis,  in  which  it  is  fecured 
by  an  annular  ligament,  goes  to  be 
inferted  into  the  laft  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  which  it  fervesto  bend. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pol- 
Ltcis.  Opponent  pollicis.  Flexor  primi 
internodii  of  Douglas.  This  mufcle 
is  fituated  under  the  abdudlor  brevis 
pollicis,  whch  it  refembles  in  itsfhape. 
It  arifes  tendinous  and  flefhy  from 
the  os  feapheides,  and  from  the  an- 
terior and  inner  part  of  the  internal 
annular  ligament.  It  is  inferted  tea- 
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dinous  and  flefhy  into  the  under  and 
anterior  part  ofi  the  firfl  bone  of  the 
thumb.  It  ferves  to  turn  the  firfl 
bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  bring  it  inwards 
oppfite  to  the  other  fingers. 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti 
manus.  Abductor  minimi  digiti , Hy~ 
pothenar  Riolani  of  Douglas.  The  fitu- 
ation  of  this  mufcle  is  along  the  inner 
furface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger.  It  arifes  tendinous  and 
flefhy  from  the  hook-like  procefs  of 
the  unciform  bone,  and  likewife  from 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  annular  ligament.  It  ter- 
minates in  a flat  tendon,  which  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  abdu£tor 
minimi  digiti,  and  inferted  into  the 
inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  firlt  bone  of  the  little  fin- 
ger. It  ferves  to  bend  the  little  fin- 
ger, and  likewife  to  aflift  the  abduc- 
tor. 

Flexor  profundus  perfo- 
bans.  Profundus  of  Albinus.  Per - 
forans  of  Douglas.  It  is  a mufcle 
fituated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediately 
under  the  perforatus,  which  it  great- 
ly refembles  in  its  fhape.  It  arifes 
flefhy  from  the  external  fide,  and  up- 
per part  of  the  ulna  for  fome  way 
downwards,  and  from  a large  portion 
of  the  interofTeous  ligament.  It  fplits 
into  four  tendons  a little  before  it 
pafles  under  the  annular  ligament  of  t 
the  wrift,  and  thefe  pafs  through  the 
flits  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  fub- 
limis,  to  be  inferted  into  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  the  third  or  laft  bone 
of  all  the  four  fingers,  which  joint 
they  bend. 

Flexor  sublimis perforatus. 
This  mufeje,  which  is  the  perforatus 
of  Cowper,  Douglas,  and  Window, 
is  by  Albinus  and  others  named  fuF 
limis.  It  has  gotten  the  name  of  per- 
forate from  its  tendons  being  perfo- 
rated by  thefe  of  another  flexor  mufcle 
of  the  finger,  called  the  perforans. 
They  who  give  it  the  appellation  of 
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fublirrtisy  confider  its  fituat'ion  with  re- 
{pe<5t  to  the  latter,  and  which,  inftead 
of  perforansy  the  name  profundus.  It 
is  a long  mufcle,  fituated  moil  com- 
monly at  the  anterior  and  inner  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  palma- 
ris  longus  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ; 
but,  in  fome  fubje  Cls,  we  find  it  pla- 
ced under  the  former  of  thefe  mufcies, 
between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  arifes, 
tendinous  and  fleihy,  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  coronoid  procefs 
of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  radius,  down  to  near 
the  infertion  of  the  pronator  teres. 
A little  below  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm  its  fleihy  belly  divides  in- 
to four  portions,  which  degenerate 
into  as  many  round  tendons,  tha^  pafs 
all  together  under  the  internal  annu- 
lar ligament  of  the  wrill,  after  which 
they  feparate  from  each  other,  become 
thinner  and  flatter,  and  running  along 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  under  the  apo- 
neurofis  paimaris,'  are  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  fecond  bone  of 
each  finger.  Previous  to  this  infer- 
tion, however,  the  fibres  of  each 
tendon  deculfate  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  firft  bone,  fo  as  to  af- 
ford a paifage  to  a tendon  of  the  per- 
forans.  Of  thefe  four  tendons,  that 
of  the  middle-anger  is  the  largefi, 
that  of  the  fore-finger  the  next  in 
fize,  and  that  of  the  little-finger  the 
fmalleft.  The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is 
to  bend  the  fecond  joint  of  the  fin- 
gers, 

Flexor  tertii  internodii. 
See  Flexor  longus  poliicis  manus . 

Flores  benzoes.  See  Benzoic 
acid . 

Flores  sulphur  is.  See  Sulphur. 

Flores  sulph  ur  is  loti.  When 
fublimed  fulphur  is  boiled  and  waihed 
in  water,  it  forms  the  fores fulphuris 
loti  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Analo- 
gous to  this  preparation  is  the  fulphur 
preecipitatnm  ; they  polfefs  eccoprotic, 
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diaphoretic,  and  antipforical  virtue*, 
and  are  adminiftered  in  obflipatijon 
where  there  are  piles,  colica  pi&onum, 
worm  cafes,  to  diminrifh  falivations, 
&c. 

Flowers.  A term  formerly  em- 
ployed by  chemifls  to  the  fine  parts 
which  are  fublimatcd  from  certain 
bodies,  as  the  flowers  ofbenzamin, 
fulphur,  zinc,  &c. 

Flower-de-luce.  See  Iris  nof 
tras. 

Flowers  of  benjamin.  S®e 
Benzoic  acid. 

Flu ats,  ( Fluas,  tist  m.).  Salts 
formed  by  the  fluoric  acid,  combined 
with  different  bafis  : thus,  fluat  of 
alumitiy  fluat  of  ammoniac , &c. 

Fluctuation.  Aterm  often  ufed 
byfurgeonsto  exprefs  the  undulation 
of  a fluid  ; thus  when  pus  is  formed  in 
an  abfeefs,  or  when  water  accumulates 
in  the  abdomen,  if  the  abfeefs  or  ab- 
domen be  lightly  prefled  with  the 
fingers,  the  motion  of  fluctuation 
may  be  diftindlly  felt. 

Flu  ell  in.  See  Elatine . 

Fluid.  A fluid  is  that  fubftance, 
the  confiituent  princples  of  which  fo 
little  attract  each  other,  that,  when 
poured  out,  it  drops  guttatim,  and 
adapts  itfelf,  in  every  refpedl,  to  the 
form  of  the  vefiel  containing  it. 

Fluids  of  the  body.  The  dry- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  human  body  de- 
monftrates,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  confilts  of  fluid.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  in  a man  of  one  hundred  and 
fixty  pounds  weight  is  eflirnated  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds. 
The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  di- 
vided into,  I.  Crude , or  thofe  which 
have  not  yet  entirely  put  on  the  ani- 
mal nature,  as  the  chyme  and  chyle ; 

2.  Sanguineous , to  this  is  referred  the 
blood,  or  the  cruor  of  the  blood  ; 

3.  Lymphatisy  which  are  thofe  of  the 
lymphatic  vefiels,  and  the  nutritious 
jelly  ; 4.  Secreted , to  this  head  are 
referred  all  thofe.  feparated  from  the 
blood,  which  are  very  numerous ; 
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Excrement  it  lous , which  are  eliminated 
from  the  body,  as  the  alvine  faeces, 
urine,  cutaneous,  and  pulmonary  per- 
fpirable  matter. 

The  fecreted  humours  are  divided 
into,  t.  LaBeal , which  are  white, 
as  the  milk,  juice  of  the  proftate 
and  thymus  glands;  2.  Aqueous,  as 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  ; 3. 
Mucous,  as  the  mucous  of  the  noftrils 
and  primae  vise  ; 4.  Albuminous , as  the 
ferum  of  the  blood  ; 5.  Oleous , as  the 
oil  of  the  adipofe  membrane  : 6.  Bi- 
lious, as  the  bile  and  wax  of  the  ears. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are 
alfo  divided  from  their  motion  into, 
1.  Circulating , which  continually  cir- 
culate in  the  veflels;  2.  Cormorant , 
which  circulate  with  a flow  motion, 
as  the  oil  of  the  adipofe  membrane 
and  male  femen  : 3.  Stagnant , which 
remain  for  a certain  time  in  any  re- 
ceptacle, as  cyftic  bile,  urine,  and 
the  alvine  faeces. 

Fluor  albus.  S Leucorrhcea. 

Fluor  spar.  Vitreousfpar.  Spar- 
ry ftuor.  Derbyihire  fpar.  A fpecies 
of  fait  which  abounds  in  nature,  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  the  fparry 
acid  with  lime.  It  is  called  fpar,  be- 
caufe  it  has  the  fparry  form  and  frac- 
ture : fluor,  becaufe  is  melts  very 
readily ; and  vitreous,  becaufe  it  has 
the  appearance  of  glafs,  and  may  be 
fufed  into  glafs  of  no  contemptible 
appearance. 

Flux.  This  word  is  motlly  em- 
ployed for  dyfcnleria  fanguhiea. 

Flux  ion  . A term  moftly  applied 
by  cbemifts  to  fignify  the  change  of 
metals  or  other  bodies  from  the  folid 
into  the  fluid  ftatc  by  the  application 
of  heat.  See  Fufion. 

Fly,  Spanish.  See  Cantharides. 

Fceniculum,  ( Fceniculum , i,  n. 
qnnfi  fmnum  oeulorum , the  hay  or  herb 
good  for  the  fight  ; fo  called  becaufe 
it  is  thought  good  for  the  eyes).  Fen- 
nel. * 

FcenTculum  aquaticum.  Wa- 
ter fennel.  Fine-leaved  water  hem- 


lock. The  plant  which  bears  this 
name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Phellandrium  aquaticum  ; foliorum  ra - 
mificationibus  divaricatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
It  poflefies  vertiginous  and  poifonous 
qualities,  which  are  beft  counteracted 
by  acids,  after  clearing  the  primas  viae. 
The  feeds  are  recommended  by  fome, 
in  conjunction  with  peruvian  bark,  in 
the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthifis 

Fceniculum  dulce.  Common 
fennel.  Anethum  fceniculum  fruBihus 
ovatis  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Pentandria . 
Order  Digynia.  The  feeds  and  roots 
of  this  indiginous  plant  are  direCted 
by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  feeds  have  an  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a warm  fweetifti  talle,  and 
contain  a large  proportion  of  eflentiai 
oil.  They  are  Itomachic  and  carmi- 
native. The  root  has  a fweet  tafte, 
but  very  little  aromatic  warmth,  and 
is  faid  to  be  peCtoral  and  diuretic. 

Fceniculum  porcinum.  See 
Peucedanum. 

Fceniculum  vulgare.  Com- 
mon fennel  or  fenckle.  A variety  of 
the  Anethum  fceniculum.  See  Fcenicu - 
lum  dulce. 

Fcenumgrjecum,  ( Fcenum , i,  hay, 
and  gracus,  belonging  to  Greece,  be- 
caufe in  Greece  it  grew  in  the  mea- 
dows like  hay).  Fenugreek.  Trigo- 
nella  fcenum  gr cecum  leguminibus  fefjilibus 
JlriBis  ereBiufculis fubfalcatis  acuminatis , 
caule  crecto,  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Dia - 
delphia.  Order  Decandria.  A native 
of  Montpelier.  The  feeds  are  brought 
to  us  fro  n the  fouthern  parts  of  France 
and  Germany ; they  nave  a ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  unctuous 
farinaceous  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a flight  bitternefs.  They  are  efteem- 
ed  as  afiifting  the  formation  of  pus  in 
inflammatory  tumours  ; and  the  meal, 
with  that  intention,  is  made  into  4 
poultice  with  milk. 

Fienum  camelorum.  See  Jun« 
cus  odoratus. 

Foetus,  ( Foetus , us,  m.).  The 
chili  enclofed  in  the  uterus  of  its  mu- 
N 4 
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iher  is  called  a foetus  from  the  fifth 
momh  after  pregnancy  until  the  time 
of  its  birth.  The  internal  parts  pe- 
culiar to  the  foetus  are  the  thymus 
gland,  c'analis  venofus,  canalis  arte- 
riofus,  foramen  ovale,  and  the  mem- 
bran  a pupillaris.  Beiides  thefe  pecu- 
liarities, there  are  other  circumftances 
in  which  the  foetus  differs  from  the 
adult.  The  lungs  are  black  and  col- 
Japfed,  and  fink  in  water ; the  liver 
is  very  large  ; all  the  glands,  elpecially 
the  thymus  and  fuprarenal,  and  the 
vermiform  procefs  of  the  caecum,  are 
alfo  confiderably  larger  in  proportion. 
The  teeth  of  the  foetus  are  hid  within 
their  fockets ; the  great  inteflines  con- 
tain a fubftance  called  meconium  ; the 
membrana  tympani  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
bones  in  many  places  are  cartilagi- 
nous. 

Folium  orientale.  See  Senna. 

Follicle,  ( Foiliculus , /,  m.  dim . 
of  follis , a bag).  The  hollowed 
fpecies  of  ' gland  which  confifis  of 
limply  a hollow  vafcular  membrane 
and  an  excretory  duCt. 

Folliculose  gland.  One  of 
the  moft  fimple  fpecies  of  gland,  con- 
fiding merely  of  a hotyow  vafcular 
membrane  or  follicle  and  an  excretory 
duel ; fuch  are  the  muciparous  glands, 
the  febaceous,  &c. 

Fomentation,  ( Fomentatio , on'ts, 
f. ).  A fort  of  partial  bathing,  by 
applying  hot  flannels  to  any  part  dip- 
ped in  medicated  decoctions,  where- 
by fleams  are  communicated  to  the 
difeafed  parts,  their  veffels  are  relaxed, 
and  their  morbid  a&ion  fometimes 
removed. 

Fomites.  A term  moflly  applied 
as  fynonimous  with  contagion* 

Fons  pulsatilis.  See  Fonta - 
nella.  . * 

Fontanella,  ( Font anella , a ,dim. 
©f fons,  a fountain).  Forts  pulfatilis. 
The  parietal  bones  and  the  frontal 
bones  do  not  cpalefce  until  the  third 
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year,  fo  that  before  this  period  there 
is  an  obvious  interflice,  commonly 
called  mould,  and  fcientifically  the 
fontanel,  or  fons  pulfatilis . There  is 
alfo  a leffer  fpace,  occafionally,  be- 
tween the  occipital  and  parietal  bones, 
termed  the  pojlerior  fontariel.  Thefe 
fpaces  between  the  bones  are  filled  up 
by  the  dura  mater  and  the  external 
integuments,  fo  that,  during  birth, 
the  fize  of  the  head  may  be  leflened; 
for  at  that  time  the  bones  of  the  head, 
upon  the  fuperior  part,  are  not  only 
preffed  nearer  to  each  other,  but  they 
frequently  lap  over  one  another,  m 
order  to  diminifh  the  fize  during  the 
paffage  of  the  head  through  the 
pelvis. 

Fontanella  anterior.  See 
Fontanella . 

Fontanella  posterior.  See 
Fontanella. 

Fonticulus,  (Fonticulus,  i,  m. 
dim.  of  fons,  an  iffue).  An  arti- 
ficial ulcer  formed  in  any  part,  and 
kept  difeharging  by  introducing  daily 
a pea,  covered  with  any  digeflive  oint- 
ment. 

Fo r am  EN , ( Foramen , inis,  n.  from 
foro , to  pierce).  A little  opening. 

Foramen  cjecum.  A fingle 
opening  in  the  bafis  of  the  cranium 
between  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal 
bone,  that  gives  exit  to  a fmall  vein. 

Foramen  ovale.  The  opening 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart 
of  the  foetus.  See  alfo  lnnominatum 
os. 

Foramina  lacEra  in  basi 
c ran  ii.  A pair  of  foramina  in  the 
bafis  of  the  cranium,  through  which 
the  internal  jugular  veins  and  the 
eighth  pair  of  acceffory  nerves  pafs. 

Forceps.  ( Forceps , ipis , f.  raro, 
ft  unquam , m.  quefi  ferriceps,  as  being 
the  iron  with  which  we  feize  anything 
hot,  from  ferrum , iron,  and  capio,  to 
take).  A furgical  inftrument  with 
which  extraneous  bodies  or  other  fub- 
ftanccs  are  extracted.  Alfp  an  inftru- 
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ment  occafionally  by  men -mid wives 
to  bring  the  head  of  the  foetus  through 
the  pelvis. 

Foreskin.  See  Prepuce. 

Formiats,  ( Formias , tis,  m.). 
Saks  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
formic  acid  with  different  bafes  : thus, 
formiat  of'alumin,formlat  of  ammoniac , 
| &c. 

Formica,  [ Formica , a.  f.  quod 
ferat  micas*  becaufe  of  his  diligence 
iivcolleSing  finall  particles  of  provi- 
fion  together).  The  ant  or  pifmire. 
This  induftrious  little  infedt,  Formica 
rufa  of  Linnaeus,  contains  an  acid 
juice  and  a grofs  oil,  which  were  fup- 
pol'ed  to  poffefs  aphrodiliac  virtues. 
The  cryfalides  of  thi*  animal  are  laid 
to  be  diuretic  and  carminative,  and 
by  l'ome  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
dropfy.  See  Formic  acid . 

Formic  acid.  Acidum formic um. 
The  acid  of  ants  was  known  to  Tra- 
gus, Bauhin,  Fifher,  Etmuller,  Hoff- 
man, and  many  others.  It  is  obtain- 
ed chiefly  from  the  red  ant,  Formica 
rufa  of  Linnaeus,  by  diltilling  them 
in  a retort,  and  by  walking  them  in 
boiling  water.*  When  rectified,  and 
rather  concentrated,  it  has  a penetrat- 
ing fmell,  and  is  corrofive ; and  its 
taite  is  fo  agreeable  when  greatly  di- 
luted with  water,  that  it  has  been 
propofed  to  be  ufed  inflead  of  vine- 
gar. J 

Formula,  ( Formula , a.  f.  dim. 
of forma,  a form).  A little  form  of 
prescription,  fuch  as  phyficians  diredt 
in  extemporaneous  practice,  in  dif- 
tindlion  from  the  greater  forms  in 
pharmacopoeias,  &c. 

I or  nix,  ( Fornix , ids,  f.  art  arch 
or  vault.  A part  of  the  corpus  cal- 
lofum  in  the  brain  is  fo  called,  becaufe, 
if  viewed  in  a particular  direction,  it 
has  fome  refemblance  to  the  arch  of 
an  ancient  vault).  The  medullary 
body,  compofed  of  two  anterior  and 
two  pofterior  crura,  fituated  at  the 
bottom  and  infide  of  the  lateral  ven- 


tricle, over  the  third  ventricle,  and 
belo\y  the  feptum  lucidum. 

Fossa,  ( Foffa , a,  f.  from fodlo, 
to  dig).  Fovea . A little  depreffion 
or  finus. 

Fossa  oval  is.  The  depreflion 
in  the  light  auricle  of  the  human 
heart,  which  in  the  foetus  opened 
into  the  other  auricle,  forming  the 
foramen  ovale. 

Fossil,  ( Faffills , from  fodlo,  to 
dig).  Any  thing  chg  out  qf  the 
earth. 

Fovea,  [Fovea,  a,  f,  from fodiq, 
to  dig).  A little  depreffion. 

Fox-glove.  See  Digitalis. 

Fox-glove  Eastern.  The  feeds 
of  this  plant,  Sefamum  orlentalc  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  in  much  efteern  in  South 
Carolina,  where  they  are  called  olly~ 
grain,  they  are  made  into  foups  and 
puddings  after  the  manner  of  rice. 
Toafted  over  the  fire,  they  are  mixed 
with  other  ingredients,  and  hewed 
into  a delicious  food.  The  frelh  feed 
affords  a confiderable  quantity  of  a 
warm  pungent'  oil,  otherwife  not  un- 
palatable. In  a year  or  two  the  pun- 
gency leaves  it,  when  the  oil  is  ufed 
for  fallad,  &c.  The  feed  of  the  Se- 
famum indicum  are  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Fracture,  [Fradura,^,  f.  from 
frango , to  break).  A fracture  is  a 
folution  of  a bone  into  two  or  more 
fragments.  A fimple  fradture  is  when 
the  bone  only  is  divided.  A compound 
fradture  is  a divilion  of  the  bone,  with 
a laceration  of  the  integuments,  the 
bone  moftly  protruding.  A fracture 
is  alfo  termed  tranfverfe,  oblique,  &c. 
according  to  its  direction. 

Fr.enulum,  [Franulum,  i, n.  dim. 
of franum , a bridle).  The  cutaneous 
fold,  under  the  apex  of  the  tongue, 
that  connedts  the  tongue  to  the  infra- 
lingual  cavity.  It  is  fometimes,  in 
infancy,  fo  Ihort  as  to  prevent  the 
child  from  fucking,  when  it  is  ne- 
eeffary  to  cut  it,  in  order  to  give 
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more  room  for  the  motion  of  the 

tongues 

Fii/£Num,  ( Franum , i,  n.).  The 
membranous  fold  which  connects  the 
prepuce  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
glans  penis.  ^ 

Fr  a g a , ( Fraga%  <e,  f.  from  fragro , 
to  fmell  fweet).  The  ftrawberry. 
See  Fragaria. 

Frag  a r ia,  ( Fragaria , a,  f.  from 
fragno,  to  fmell  fweet).  Fraga.  The 
ftrawberry.  The  mature  fruit  of  the 
Fragaria  vefca,  fragellis  reptantibus  of 
Linnaeus,  was  formerly  recommended 
in  gouty  and  calculous  affed'tions,  in 
confequence,  it  would  appear,  of  its 
efficacy  in  removing  tartar  from  the 
teeth,  which  it  does  very  effectually. 
See  F ruflus  horai. 

Fragaria  vesca.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  llrawberry.  See 
Fragaria. 

Frambcesia,  {Frairbafay  a,  f. 
from  framboife , French  for  a rafp- 
berry).  The  yaws.  A genus  of  dif- 
eafe  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  clafs 
cachexia,  and  order  impetigines.  It  is 
fomevvhat  fimilar  in  its  nature  to  the 
lues  venerea,  and  is  endemial  to  the 
Antilla  iflands.  It  appears  with  ex- 
crefcences,  like  mulberries,  growing 
out  of  the  Ikin  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  which  difcharge  an  ichorous 
fluid. 

Frankincense.  See  Thus. 

Frangula,  ( Frangula , a,  f.  from 
frango,  to  break,  fo  called  becaufe 
of  the  brittlenefs  of  its  branches). 
Black  alder.  Th  is  officinal  tree  is  the 
Rhamnus  frangula  ; inermis  floribus 
monogynis  hermaphroditis , foliis  inte- 
gerrimis  of  Linnaeus.  The  berries 
and  bark  are  ufed  medicinally  as 
flrong  purgatives.  The  former  are 
often  fubflituted  for  thofe  of  the 
buckthorn  ; the  latter,  which  is  the 
internal  bark,  and  of  a yellow  colour, 
is  mgllly  employed  by  the  common 
people  in  droplical  and  other  dif- 
orders. 

Fraxinella,  ( Fraxinella } a,  f. 


from  fraximisy  the  afli,  fo  called  be- 
caufe its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
a(h).  See  Diflamnus  albus, 

Fraxinella,  white.  Didam- 
nus  a /bus. 

Fraxinus,  ( Fraxinus , /,  f.  afrci- 
gore , from  the  noife  its  feeds  make 
when  lhaken  by  the  wind  ; or  from 
a hedge,  becaufe  of  its  ufe  in 
forming  hedges).  The  afh.  The 
bark  of  this  tree,  Fraxinus  excelfior  ; 
foliis  ferratis  floribus  apetalis  of  Lin- 
naeus, when  frefh.  has  a moderately 
flrong  bitterifh  tafte.  It  poffeffes  re- 
folvent  and  diuretic  qualities,  and  has 
been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  intermittents.  The  feeds  are  oc- 
cafionally  exhibited  medicinally  as 
diuretics.  In  warm  climates,  a fpecies 
of  manna  exudes  from  this  fpecies  of 
fraxinus.  , . . 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  affi  tree.  See 
Fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  ornus.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  tree  from  which 
manna  flows.  See  Manna. 

Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  a "tree  which  af- 
fords manna.  See  Manna . 

Fro  ns,  ( Frons , tisf  f.  & m.). 
The  forehead.  The  part  between  the 
eyebrows  and  the  hairy  fealp. 

Frontal  bone.  Os  front  is.  The 
cockleftiell-Iike  bone  which  forms  the 
forehead,  and  contains  the  two  ante- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain.  Its  principal 
procefl'es  are  the  two  fuperciliary 
arches,  and  two  external  and  internal 
orbital  apophyfes.  Its’  cavities  are 
two  orbital  cavities,  a notch  for  the 
trochlea  of  the  fuperior  oblique  muf- 
cle,  two  large  pituitary  finuffes,  one 
on  each  fide  above  the  root  of  the 
nofe,  called  the  frontal  finufles;  the 
ethmoid  notch,  and  fuperciliary  fora- 
men. In  the  foetus  it  is  compofed  of 
two  bones.  The  union  of  the  frontal 
bone  with  the  parietal  bones  forms 
the  coronal  future. 

Frontalis*  See  Occipitofrontalis . 
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Fr  ontal  sinus.  See  Frontal 
bone. 

Frontalis  verus.  See  Corru- 
gaior  fupercilii . 

Fructus  hoRjEI.  See  Fruits , 
fummer. 

Fruits,  summer.  Fruftus  horeei. 
Under  this  term  phyficians  compre- 
hend ftrawberries,  cherries,  currants, 
mulberries,  rafberries,  and  the  like. 
They  polTeis  a fweet  fub-acid  tafte,  and 
are  exhibited  as  dietetic  auxiliaries, 
as  refrigerants,  antifeptics,  atter.u- 
ants,  and  aperients.  Formerly  they 
were  exh  bited  medicinally  in  the  cure 
of  putrid  affections,  and  to  promote 
the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions. 
Conlidering  them  as  an  article  of  diet, 
they  afford  little  nourifhment,  and 
are  liable  to  produce  flatulencies.  To 
perfons  of  a bilious  conflitution  and 
rigid  fibres,  and  where  the  habit  is 
difpofed  naturally,  or  from  extrimic 
caufes,  to  an  inflammatory  or  putref- 
cent  flate,  their  moderate,  and  even 
plentiful  ufe,  is  falubrious  ; by  thofe 
of  a cold  inadlive  difpofition,  where 
the  vefiels  are  lax,  the  circulation 
languid,  and  the  digeftion  weak,  they 
lhould  be  ufed  very  fparingly.  The 
juices  extracted  from  thefe  fruits  by 
expreffion,  contain  their  adlive  qua- 
lities freed  from  their  groffer  indi- 
geftible  matter.  On  handing,  the 
juice  ferments  and  changes  to  a vinous 
or  acetous  Hate.  By  the  proper  ad- 
dition of  fugar,  and  by  boiling,  their 
fermentive  power  is  fupprefled,  and 
their  medicinal  qualities  preferved. 
The  juices  of  thefe  fruits,  when  puri- 
fied from  their  feculencies  by  fettling 
and  draining,  may  be  made  into  fy- 
rups,  with  a due  proportion  of  fugar 
in  the  ulual  way. 

Fr  umentaceous.  A term  ap- 
plied to  all  fuch  plants  as  have  a con- 
formity with  wheat,  either  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

Fucus  helmintochorton.  See 
Corrallina  corjicana. 

Fucus  y esicvlosus.  Thefyf- 
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tematic  name  of  the  fea  oak.  See 

Shier cus  marina. 

FulIgo,  ( FuligOy  ginis,  f.  quaji 
fumiligo , from  fumus , fmokt).  Soot. 
Wood  loot , fuligo  ligni,  or  the  cou- 
denfed  fmoak  from  burning  wood,  has 
a pungent,  bitter,  and  naufeous  tafte, 
and  is  refolved  by  chemical  analyiis 
into  a volatile  alkaline  fait,  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  a fixed  alkali,  and  an 
infipid  earth.  The  tindfure  prepared 
from  this  tubftance,  tinflura  fuliginis, 
is  recommended  as  a powerful  anti- 
fpafmodic  in  hyilerical  affedfions. 

Fulmination.  A quick  ,and 
lively  explofion  of  bodies,  fuch  as 
takes  place  on  fulminating  gold,  ful- 
minating powder,  and  in  the  corn- 
bullion  of  inflammable  gaz  and  vital 
air. 

Fumaria,  ( Fumaria , a,  f.  from 
fumus , fmoke,  from  its  juice  when 
dropped  into  the  eye,  producing  the 
fame  ienfations  as  fmoke).  Common 
fumitory.  The  leaves  of  this  indi- 
ginous  plant,  Fumaria  officinalis  peri- 
carpiis  mmofpermis  racemofis9  cattle  d'tf- 
fitfo  of  Linnaeus,  Clafs,  Diadelphia% 
Order  Decandria , are  diredfed  for  me- 
dicinal ufe  by  the  Edinburgh  college  ; 
they  are  extremely  fucculent,  and 
have  no  remarkable  fmell,  but  a bit- 
ter, fomewhat  faline  tafte.  The  in- 
fufion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  the  ex- 
preffed  juice  of  the  frefh  plant,  is 
efteemed  for  its  property  of  clearing 
the  fit  in  of  many  diforders  of  the  le- 
prous kind. 

Fumaria  bulb5sa.  See  Ari/lo- 
lochia  fabacea . 

Fumaria  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  fumitory.  See 
Fumaria. 

Fumigation.  The  application 
of  fumes,  either  of  metallic  or  other 
preparations  to  particular  parts  of  the 
body,  as  thofe  of  the  mercurial  kind 
to  venereal  fores,  &c. 

Fumitory.  See  Fumaria. 

Function,  ( Funflio , onist  f.). 
Adtioru  The  power  or  faculty  by 
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which  any  a6Hon  of  an  animated  body 
is  performed.  The  fun&ions  of  our 
body  are  divided  into  vital,  by  which 
life  is  immediately  fupported,  as  the 
a&ion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  re- 
fpiration  and  animal  heat ; animal, 
which  are  effected  through  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  as  the  external 
and  internal  fenfes,  Nthe  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  the  mufcles,  voice,  watching, 
and  deep  ; natural,  by  which  the  body 
is  prelerved,  as  hunger,  third:,  maiti- 
cation,  deglutition,  digeftioni  chyli- 
fication,  fanguification,  nutrition  of 
the  body,  and  the  various  fecretions 
and  excretions;  and,  Lilly,  into fex- 
ual  functions,  fuch  as  menftruation, 
conception,  formation  of  the  foetus, 
and  parturition. 

Fungus,  {Fungus,  i,  m.).  Proud 
flelh.  A term  in-  lurgery  to  exprefs 
any  luxuriant  formation  of  flefh. 

FuNGusiCNiARfus.See  Agaricus. 

Fungus  laricis.  See  Agaricus 

albus . 

Fungus  melitensis.  This  is 
improperly  called  a fungus,  it  being 
the  Cinomorium  coccineum  of  Linnaeus. 
A drachm  of  the  powder  is  given  for 
a dofe  in  dyfenteries  and  haemorvha- 
gies,  and  with  remarkable  fuccefs. 

FIingus  rcsacIv  s.SeeBedaguar. 

Fungus  salicis.  The  willow 
fungus.  The  fpecies  of  fungus  or- 
dered in  fomc  pharmacopoeias  by  this 
name  is  the  Boletus  fuavolens  ; acaulis 
fuperns.  luevis , faheibus , of  Linnseus, 
and  the  Boletus  albus  of  Hudfon. 
When  frefh,it  has  a fuburinous  fmtll, 
and  at  iirft  an  acid  tafte,  followed  by 
it  bitter.  It  is  ftldom  tifed  at  prefeDt, 
but  was  formerly  given  in  phtjiifical 
complaints. 

Fungus  sambucTntjs.  Set  Au- 
ricula Judzc. 

Fungus  vinos  us.  The  dark 
cobweb-like  fungus,  which  -vegetates 
in.  dry  cellars,  v\here  wine,  ale,  and 
the  like,  are  kept. 

Funiculus  umbiltcalis,  {Fu- 
niculus, z,  m.  dim.  of  funis , a cord). 
See  Umbilical  cord. 


Furfur,  ( Furfur , Xris,  m.). 

Bran.  A difeafe  of  the  (kin,  in 
which  the  cuticle  keeps  falling  off  in 
fmall  feales  like  bran. 

Fur  furaceous,  ( Furfuraceus , 
from  furfur,  bran).  A term  applied 
to  the  fediment  depofited  in  the  urine 
of  perfons  affli&ed  with  fever,  of  a 
reddith  or  whitifh  matter,  which  ge- 
nerally appears  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  urine  is  pafled,  and  only  falls 
in  part  to  the  bottom,  the  urine  re- 
maining turbid.' 

Furnaces,  {Furnus,  i,  m.).  The 
furnaces  employed  in  chemical  opera- 
tions are  of  three  kinds  ; i . The  eva- 
poratory  furnace,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  its  ufe  ; it  is  employed 
to  reduce  fubftanees  into  vapour  by 
means  of  heat,  in  order  to  ieparate 
the  more  fixed  principles  from  thofe 
which  are  more  ponderous,  and  were 
mixed,  fufpended,  compounded,  or 
difiblved  in  the  fluid.  2.  The  rever- 
beratory furnace,  which  name  it  has 
received  from  its  conftru&ion,  being 
appropriated  to  diftillation.  3:  The 
forge  furnace , in  which  the  current  of 
air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

Furor  uterinus,  {Furor,  oris, 
m.).  See  Nymphomania. 

Furuncle,  {Furunculis,  i,  m, 
from  furo,  to  rage;  fo  named  f.om 
its  heat  and  inflammation  before  it 
fuppurates).  Aboil.  An  inflamma- 
tion of  a fubcutaneous  gland,  known 
by  an  inflammatory  tumour  that  does 
not  exceed  the  fize  of  a pigeon's  egg. 

Fusion.  A chemical  procefs,  by 
which  bodies  are  made  to  pafs  from 
the  folid  to  the  fluid  (late,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  application  of  heat. 
The  chief  objects  fufceptible  of  this 
operation  are  falts,  fulphur,  and  me- 
tals. Salts  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of 
fufion  : the  one,  which  is  peculiar  to 
falint  matters,  is  owing  to  water,  and 
is  called  aqueous  fufion  ; the  other, 
which  arifes  from  the  application  of 
fire,  is  known  by  the  name  of  igneous 
fufion. 


GabTaVum  oleum.  See  Petro- 
leum rubrum. 

Gal actophorous  ducts, {Duc- 
tus galaftophorus,  from  yu\ay  milk, 
and  ptptLi  to  carry,  becaufe  they  bring 
the  milk  to  the  nipple).  The  ex- 
cretory du&s  of  the  glands  of  the 
breads  of  women,  which  terminate  in 
the  papilla  or  nipple. 

Galanga,  ( Galanga,  a,  f.  per- 
haps its  Indian  name).  Galangal. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  ufed  me- 
dicinally ; two  kinds  are  mentioned  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  which  differ  only 
in  fize,  both  being  the  produce  of  one 
plant,  the  Marcuta  galanga ; caulino 
ftmplici  folds  lanceolatis  fubfeffdibuSy  of 
Linnaeus.  The  dried  root  is  brought 
from  China,  in  pieces  from  an  inch 
to  two  in  length,  fcarce  half  fo  thick, 
branched,  full  of  knots  and  joints, 
with  feveral  circular  rings,  of  a reddifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
| brownifh  within.  It  has  an  aromatic 
fmell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an  im- 
pleafant,  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  take. 
It  was  formerly  much  ufed  as  a warm 
i domachic  bitter,  and  generally  or- 
dered in  bitter  infufions.  It  is  now, 
however,  feldom  employed. 

Galanga  major.  See  Galanga. 
Galanga  minor.  See  Galanga. 
Galangal.  See  Galanga. 

Gal  angal,  English.  See  Cy- 
perus. 

Galbanum,  ( Galbanum , i,  n. 
Heb.).  A gummi-refi nous  juice,  ob- 
tained partly  by  its  fpontaneous  ex- 
udation from  the  joints  of  the  dem 
of  the  Bubon  galbanum  ; folds  rhombeis 
} drnta/is  jlriatis  glabris,  umbel  lit  paucity 
of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Pentandria.  Order 
Digynia ; but  more  generally,  and 
in  greater  abundance,  by  making  an 


incifion  in  the  dalk,  a few  inches 
above  the  root,  from  which  it  imme- 
diately iffues,  and  foon  becomes  fuf- 
ficiently  concrete  to  be  gathered.  It 
is  imported  into  England  from  Tur 
key  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  large, 
foftifti,  ductile,  pale-coloured  maffes, 
which,  by  age,  acquire  a brownifh, 
yellow  appearance  : thefe  are  inter- 
mixed with  diftindi  whitifh  tears,  that 
are  the  mod  pure  part  of  the  mafs. 
Galbanum  holds  a middle  rank  be- 
tween affafeetida  and  ammoniacum, 
but  its  foetidnefs  is  very  inconfiderable, 
efpecially  when  compared  with  the 
former  ; it  is  therefore  accounted  lefs 
antifpafmodic,  nor  are  it#  expe&orant 
qualities  equal  to  thofe  of  the  latter  ; 
it,  however,  is  edeemed  more  effica- 
cious than  either  in  hyderical  dil'or- 
ders,  Externally  it  is  often  applied 
by  furgeons  to  expedite  the  fupoiira- 
tion  of  inflammatory  and  indolent  tu- 
mours, and  by  phyficians  as  a warm 
dimulating  plader.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  pilule  e gummi , the  em- 
plajlrum  Uthargyri  cum  gummi  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ii^  the 
cmplaflrum  ad  c lav  os  pedum  of  the  E- 
dinburgh. 

Galda  gummi.  This  is  a gum- 
refill  mentioned  by  old  writers,  but 
totally  forgot  in  the  prefent  day. 
Externally,  it  is  of  a brown  colour, 
but  white  within,  of  a hard  lamdlated 
ftru&ure,  and  fmells  and  takes  fome- 
what  like  elemi.  When  burnt,  it 
gives  out  an  agreeable  odour.  It  was 
formerly  ufed  as  a warm,  dimulating 
medicine,  and  applied  in  pladers  as  a 
ftrengthener. 

G A LEG  A,  ( Galega , <?,  f.  yx\eyr9 
from  ycc\uy  fo  named  becaufe  it  in- 
creafes  the  milk  of  animals  who  eat, 
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it,  particularly  of  goats).  Goats 
rue.  From  the  little  fmell  and  tafte 
of  this  plant,  Galega  officinalis  legumi- 
tuhus  JlriEtis , erebis  ; foleolis  lancelatis , 
Jlriatis , ntidis , of  Linnaeus,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  polfefs  little  virtues.  In 
the  leaves  are  eaten  amongft  fa- 

Galeg  a officinalis.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  goats  rue.  See 

Galega . 

Galena,  ( Galena , ay  f.  from  yx- 
>.eu,  to  fhine).  The  name  of  an  ore 
formed  by  the  combination  of  lead 
with  fulphur. 

Galeopsjs,  ( GaleopfiSyis , f.  y.u’h- 
roLc,  from  xxloc)  good,  and  vi- 
fion,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  thought 
good  for  the  fight ; or  from  ya.7wet9 
a cat,  and  afpeCt ; the  flowers 
gaping  like  the  open  mouth  of  an 
animal).  See  Lamium  album, 

Galericulum  aponeurotI- 
cum.  The  tendinous expanfion  which 
lies  over  the  pericranium. 

Galium,  ( Galium , it  n.  <yaXtoi, 
from  yu.’Ka,  milk,  fome  fpecies  having 
the  property  of  coagulating  milk). 
The  herb  cheefe  rennet,  v 

Galium  album.  The  greater 
ladies  bedftraw.  This  herb  Galium 
mo  Hugo  \foliis  obonisy  ovato-linearibus , 
fubferratis , palentiffimis,  mucronatis ; 
caule  jlaccido,  ramis  patenlibus,  of  Lin- 
nasus,  with  its  flowers,  are  ufed  me- 
dicinally. Five  ounces,  or  more,  of 
the  expreffed  juice,  taken  every  even- 
ing upon  an  empty  ftomach,  is  faid 
to  cure  epilepfy. 

. Galium  aperine.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  goofe  grafs.  See 
Aperine. 

Galium  luteum.  The  tops  of 
th  is  fpecies,  Galium  verum  ; foliis  o bo- 
nis f linearibuSy  fulcatis ; ramis  jloriferis, 
brevibusy  of  Linnaeus,  were  long  ufed 
as  an  efficacious  medicine  in  the  cure 
of  epilepfy,  but,  in  the  practice  of 
the  prefent  day  they  are  abandoned. 
Indeed  from  the  fenfible  qualities  of 
the  plant  little  can  be  expected. 
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Galium  mulluco.  The  fy fie- 
matic  name  of  the  greater  ladies  bed- 
flraw.  See  Galium  album. 

Galium  verum.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  true  ladies  bedftraw. 
See  Galeum  luteum.  . 

Gall.  The  bitter  fluid  fecreted 
by  the  liver.  See  Bile. 

Galla,  ( G allay  ay  f.  from  G alius, 
the  river  in  Bithynia,  from  whofe 
banks  they  were  brought).  The  gall. 
See  ^uercus. 

Gallje  turcicje.  See  Quercus. 

Gall-bladder.  Veftcula  fellis. 
An  oblong  membranous  receptacle, 
fituated  under  the  liver,  to  which  it. 
is  attached  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  It  is  compofed  of  three  mem- 
branes: a common,  fibrous,  and  vil- 
lous. Its  ufe  is  to  retain  the  gall, 
which  regurgitates  from  the  he- 
patic du6t,  there  to  become  thicker, 
more  acrid,  and  bitter,  and  to  fend 
it  through  the  cyftic  duCt,  which 
proceeds  from  its  neck  into  the  com- 
mon du&us  communis  choledochus, 
to  be  fent  on  to  the  duodenum. 

Gall-stones.  Biliary  concre- 
tions. Hard  concrete  bodies,  in  which 
there  are  great ' Varieties,  formed  in 
the  gall-bladder' of  animal  bodies. 

Gamandra.  See  Gambogia. 

Gambiense  gummi.  See  Kino. 

Gamboge.  See  Gambogia. 

Gambogia,  ( Gambogia , a.  f.  from 
Gambogia , where  it  is  procured). 
Gambogium.  Gummi  gutta.  Gaman- 
dra. Gamboge.  The  tree  from 
which  this  gummi-refinous  juice  is  ob- 
tained conftitutes,  according  to  Kce- 
nig,  a phyfician  who  reiided  many 
years  at  Tranquebar,  a new  genus, 
which  is  called  Stalagmitis.  Gam- 
boge is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  is  generally  employed  as  a draftic 
purgative  medicine  in  conftipation  of 
the  bowels,  hydropical  affections,  and 
againft  the  tasnia  or  tape-worm. 

Gambogium.  See  Gambogia. 

Ganglion,  (Ganglion,  i,  n.  yxy 
yhov3  a knot].  In  anatomy  it  is  ap- 


plied  to  a knot  in  the  courfe  of  a 
nerve.  In  furgery  it  is  an  encyfted 
tumour,  formed  in  the  ftieath  of  a ten- 
don, and  containing  a fluid  like  the 
the  white  of  an  egg.  It  mod  fre- 
quently occurs  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  foot. 

Gangrene,  (Gangi'ana,  a,  f. 
yxylc>c/ i* > , from  youth:  y to  feed  upon). 
A mortification  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  before  endowed  with  vitality. 
It  is  known  by  the  infenlibility,  cold- 
nefs,  lividnefs,  and  flaccidity  of  the 
part,  and  by  the  foetor  it  exhales. 

Garcinia  mangostana.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  mangofteen 
tree.  See  Mangnjleen. 

Gargle,  ( Gargartfm  um  ,i,  n . <vel 
gargarifma , atisy  n.).  A fluid  medi- 
cine to  wafh  the  throat. 

Garlic.  See  Allium. 

Garou  bark.  See  Tbymalaa. 

Gas.  See  Gaz . 

Gastric  artery.  Artenagaf- 
trica.  The  right,  or  greater  gaftric 
artery,  is  a branch  of  the  hepatic  ; 
the  left,  or  lefler,  a branch  of  the 
fplenic. 

Gastric  juice.  Succus  gajlrt- 
cus.  A fluid  feparated  by  the  capil- 
lary exhaling  arteries  of  the  ftomach, 
which  open  upon  its  internal  tunic. 
The  ccfophagus  alfo  affords  a fmall 
quantity,  efpecially  in  the  inferior 
part.  Modern  philofophers  have  paid 
great  attention  to  this  fluid,  and  from 
their  feveral  experiments  it  is  known 
to  poflefs  the  following  properties. 
It  is  the  principal  agent  of  digeftion, 
and  changes  the  aliments  into  a kind 
of  uniform  foft  paflie  : it  acls  on  the 
ftomach  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 
Iks  effefts  fhow  that  it  is  a folvent, 
but  of  that  peculiar  nature  that  it  dif- 
{ folves  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances 
| uniformly,  and  without  exhibiting  a 
ftronger  affinity  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other.  It  is  far  from  being  of 
the  nature  of  a ferment,  as  many  fup- 
pofe,  for  it  is  one  of  the  mod  power- 
ful antifeptics  with  which  we  are  ac- 


quainted ; and,  from  the  experiments 
of  Spallanzani,  Scopoli , Carminati , and 
others,  its  nature  appears  to  be  eflen- 
tially  different  in  the  feveral  claffes  of 
animals,  as  they  have  proved  by  ana- 
lyfis.  The  gaftric  juice  of  the  human 
fubjecft,  when  healthy,  is  inodorous, 
of  a faltifh  tafte,  and  limpid,  like 
water,  unlefs  it  he  a little  tinged 
with  the  yellow  colour  of  fome  bile, 
that  has  regurgitared  into  the  fto- 
mach. In  quantity  it  is  very  confi- 
derable,  as  muft  be  evident  from  the 
extent  of  the  furface  of  the  ftomach, 
and  its  continual  fecretiou ; but  it  is 
the  moll  copious  when  folicited  by 
the  ftimulus  of  food.  Beftdes  the 
properties  of  this  fluid  before  men- 
tioned, it  has  others  which  have  in- 
duced phyficians  and  furgeons  to  ex- 
hibit it  medicinally.  It  cures  dyfpep- 
fia  and  intermittent  fever.  Applied 
externally,  in  form  of  fomentation  or 
poultice,  it  cures  putrid  and  ferofu- 
lous  ulcers  in  a wonderful  manner; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  uti- 
lity is  not  more  generally  known. 

Gastritis,  ( Ga/lritis , Idis,  f. 
yxrffl nr)  from  y-’.ryp,  the  ftomach). 
Inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  A ge- 
nus of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia , and 
order  phlegmafia  of  Cullen.  It  is 
known  by  pyrexia,  anxiety,  heat,  and 
pain  in  the  epigaftrium,  increafed 
when  any  thing  is  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach, vomiting,  hiccup,  pulfe  fmall 
and  hard,  and  proftratiori  of  ftrength. 
There  are  two  fpecies:  I.  Gajlritis 
phlegmonoidea , with  an  inflammatory 
tumour.  2.  Gajlritis  eryfipelatcfa,  when 
the  inflammation  is  of  a creeping  or 
eryfipelatous  nature. 

Gastrocele,  ( GaJlrQceky  esy  f. 
ya.rpK-n'hry  from  ya.~v.fy  the  llomach, 
and  xv,\ry  a tumour).  A hernia  of 
the  ftomach,  occafioned  by  a protru- 
fion  of  that  vifcus  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes. 

GastrocnemIus,  ( Ga/lrvcnemiusy 
iy  m.  yxrpox.iyfA.iocy  from  yar^fy  the 
ftomach,  and  the  leg).  The 
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mufeles  of  the  foot  which  form  the 
calf  or  bellyof  the  leg. 

GasTR  OCKEMiUS  EXTERNUS. 
Gemellus.  This  mufcle,  which  is  fitua- 
ted  immediately  undertheinteguments 
at  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  is  fome- 
times  called  gemellus:  this  latter  name 
is  adopted  by  Albinos.  Window  de- 
scribes it  as  two  mufeles,  which  he 
calls  gajlrocnenm  ; and  Douglas  con- 
fiders  this  and  the  following  as  a quad- 
riceps, or  mufcle  with  four  heads,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  extenfor 
tarfi  furalis.  The  gaftrecnemius  ex- 
ternus  arifes  by  two  diftindl  heads. 
The  firft,  which  is  the  thickeft  and 
longed:  of  the  two,  fprings  by  a ftrong 
thick  tendon  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  cap- 
fular  ligament  of  the  joint,  between 
which  and  the  tendon  is  a <?onfi- 
derable  Itirfa  mneoja.  The  fecund 
head  arifes  by  a thinner  and  fhorter 
tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  A 
little  below  the  joint  their  flefhy  bellies 
unite  in  a middle  tendon,  and  below 
the  middle  of  the  tibia  they  ceafe  to 
be  flefhy,  and  terminate  in  a broad 
tendon,  which,  a little  above  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unites 
with  that  of  the  gaftrocnemius  inter- 
ims, to  form  one  great  round  tendon, 
fometimes  called  chorda  magna , but 
more  commonly  ten  do  A chillis . 

Gastrocnemius  inter; nus. 

This,  which  is  fituated  immediately 
under  the  lad  deferibed  mufcle,  is 
fometimes  named  foleus , on  account 
of  its  fhape,  which  refernbles  that  of 
the  foie  fifh.  It  arifes  by -two  heads. 
The  firft:  fprings  by  tendinous  and 
flefhy  fibres  from  the  pofte.riur  part 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  for 
fome  way  below  it.  The  fccond 
arifes  from  an  oblique  ridge  at  the 
upper  and  pofterior  part  of  the  tibia, 
‘ which  affords  origin  to  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  popliteus,  continuing  to 
receive  fldhy  fibres  from  the  inner 


edge  of  the  tibia  for  fome  way  down. 
This  mufcle,  which  is  yarrow  at  iti 
origin,  fpreads  wider  as  it  defeends, 
as  far  as  its  middle  ; after  which  it 
becomes  narrower  again,  and  begins 
to  grow  tendinous,  but  its  flefhy  fibres 
do  not  entirely  difappear  till  it  has 
almoft  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  a little  above  which  it  unites 
with  the  laft  deferibed  mufcle,  to 
form  the  ten  do  Achillis.  This  thick 
round  chord  is  inferted  Into  the  lower 
and  pofterior  part  of  the  os  calcis, 
after  Aiding  over  a cartilaginous  fur- 
face  on  that  bone,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a tendinous  fheath  that  is 
furnifhed  with  a large  burfa  mucofa. 

Both  the  gaftro'enemii  have  the 
fame  ufey  viz.  that  of  extending  the 
foot,  by  drawing  it  backwards  and 
downwards.  < 

Gastrodynia,  ( Gajlrodyriia , <f, 
f.  7 arpo^unu,  from  7«rv.f,  the  ftomach, 
and  covm  pain).  Pain  in  the  fto- 
mach. 

GaSTRO  EPIPLOIC  ARTERY.  Af- 
teria  gafcrice-epiploica.  The  branch  of 
the  greater  gaftric  artery  that  runs  to 
the  epiploon.  _ 

G a st  r o r a p h Y,  ( Gajlror aphta , 
a,  f.  yctrpocct^ioif  from  yuryf>  the 
ftomach,  and  putpx,  a future).  The 
fewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

Gaule.  See  Myrtus  Brabantica, 

Gaz,  {Gaz,  azisy  n.  from  gafchts 
German,  an  eruption  of  wind).  Gas, 
Elaftic  fluid.  Aeriform  fluid.  Elaftic 
vapour.  Modern  chemifts  have  giver 
this  name  to  bodies  which  have  the 
appearance  of  air,  though  they  dc 
not  poflefs  all  its  properties.  A gas 
is  a compound  body,  formed  by  th< 
union  of  a bafi«,  more  or  lefs  folid 
with  caloric  ; thus,  when  the  matte 
of  heat  enters  into  combination  witl 
certain  bodies,  it- volatilizes  them,  am 
reduces  them  to  the  ftate  of  gaz.  I 
appears  that  all  bodies  do  not  requir 
indiferiminately  the  fame  quantity  c 
caloric  to  aflume  the  gazeous  ftate 
and  to  reduce  anv  fubftance  to  th 
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ftate  of  gaz,  the  application  of  caloric 
may  be  made  in  various  ways.  The 
more  fimpk  method  confidsin  placing 
the  body  in  contact  with  another 
body,  which  is  heated.  In  this  fix- 
ation, the  heat,  on  one  hand,  dimi- 
nifhes  the  affiurty  of  aggregation,  by 
feparating  the  condituent  principles 
to  a greater  diftance  from  each  other  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  unites  to 
the  principles  with  which  it  has  the 
ftronged  affinity,  and  volatilizes  them. 
.Another  method  is,  when  one  body  is 
cau fed  to  a61  upon  another,  to  pro- 
duce a combination,  in  which  a dif- 
engagement  of  fome  gazeous  prin- 
ciples takes  place  : for  example,  the 
fulphuiic-  acid  is  poured  upon  the 
oxide  of  manganefe  ; the  acid  com- 
bines with  the  metal,  while  its  caloric 
feizes  the  oxygen  and  rifes  with  it. 
This  principle  takes  place,,  not  only 
in  this  indance,  but  on  all  occafions 
wherein,  an  operation  being  perform- 
ed without  the  application  of  heat, 
there  is  a production  of  vapour  or  gaz. 

GXz,  carbonic  acid.  This 
may  be  obtained  by  pouring  any  acid 
upon  calcareous  earth,  which  thereby 
becomes  decompofed ; the  effufed 
acid  combines  with  the  lime  and 
forms  a nCw  neutral  fait,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  difengaged  and  efcapes 
in  the  form  of  a colourlefs  gaz,  viz. 
carbonic  acid  gaz.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gaz-hepatic.  See  Sulphurated 
hydrogen  gaz. 

_ Gaz-hydrogen.  Inflammable 
air.  See  Hydrogen. 

Gemellus,  (Gamellvs,i,  m.  from 
gemimus , double,  having  a fellow). 
See  Gaftrocnemius  and  Gemini. 

Gemini.  Gemel/i  of  Window. 
This  mufcle  has  been  a fubjedt  of 
difpute  among  anatomids  fince  the 
days  of  Vefalius.  Some  delcribe 
it  as  two  didindt  mufcles,  and  hence 
the  name  it  has  gotten  of  gemi- 
ni.  Others  contend  that  it  ought 
to  be  coniidered  as  a fingle  mufcle. 
Tl^c  truth  is,  that  it  coafids  of  two 


portions,  which  are  united  together  by 
a tendinous  and  flefhy  membrane,  and 
afford  a pafiage  between  them  to  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  internus, 
which  they  inclofe  as  it  were  in  a 
purfe.  Thefe  two  portions  are  placed 
under  the  glutceus  maximus,  between 
the  ifehium  and  the  great  trochanter* 

The  fuperior  portion,  which  is  the 
fhorteft  and  thicked  of  the  two,  arifes 
flefhy  from  the  external  furface  of 
the  fpine  of  the  ifehium  ; and  the  in- 
ferior, from  the  tuberofity  of  that 
bone,  and  likewife  from  the  poderior 
facro-ifchiatic  ligament.  They  are 
inferted,  tendinous  and  flefhy,  into 
the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  gredt  tro- 
chanter. Between  the  two  portion* 
of  this  mufcle,  and  the  termination  of 
the  obturator  internus,  there  is  a fmall 
burfa  mucofa , connected  to  both,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  cap  Tula  of  the  joint 
which  lies  under  the  gemini. 

This  mufcle  afiids  in  rolling 'the  os. 
femoris  outwards,  and  prevents  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  from 
dipping  out  of  its  place  while  that 
mufcle  is  in  action. 

Generation.  Many  ingenious 
hypothefes  have  been  indituted  by 
phyfiologids  to  explain  the  myftery 
of  generation,  but  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  appears  to  be 
built  upon  the  phenomena  it  affords  ; 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  works  of  Haller , 
Buff  oil)  Cruickjhanks , and  Haight  on. 
It  is  a fexual  action,  performed  in 
different  ways  in  mod  animals  ; many 
of  them  have  different  fexes,  and  re- 
quire conjunction  : fuch  are  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  quadrupeds,  and  others. 
The  females  of  quadrupeds  have  a 
matrix,  feparated  into  two  cavities, 
uterus  bicornis , and  a confiderable 
number  of  teats  ; they  have  no  men- 
ftrual  flux  ; mod  of  them  bear  feveral 
young  at  a time,  and  the  period  of 
their  gedation  is  generally  fhort.  The 
generation  of  birds  is  very  different. 
The  males  have  a drong  genital  or- 
gan, which  is  often  double.  The 
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vulva  in  females  is  placed  behind  the 
anus  ; the  ovaries  have  no  matrices, 
and  there  is  a du£l  for  the  purpofe 
of  conveying  the  egg  from  the  ova- 
rium into  the  inteftjnes  : this  pafi'age 
is  called  the  oviduct.  The  eggs  of 
pullets  have  exhibited  unexpected 
facts  to  phyfiologifis,  who,  examined 
the  phenomena  of  incubation.  The 
moil  important  difeoveries  are  thofe 
of  the  immortal  HaLLer,  who  found 
the  chicken,  perfe&y  formed,  in  eggs 
which  were  not  fecundated.  There 
is  no  determinate  conjunction  between 
fillies  ; the  female  depofits  her  eggs 
on  the  fand,  over  which  the  male 
paffesj  and  emits  its  feminal  fluid, 
doubtlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  fecun- 
dating them  ; thefe  eggs  are  hatched 
after  a certain  time.  The  males  of 
federal  oviparous  quadrupeds  have  a 
double  or  forked  organ.  InfeCfs  ex- 
hibit all  the  varieties  which  are  ob- 
ferved  in  other  animals  : there  are 
fome,  indeed  tire  greater  number, 
which  have  the  fexes  in  two  feparate 
individuals ; among  others,  the  re- 
production is  made  either  with  or 
without  conjunction,  as  in  the  vine- 
fretter  ; one  of  thefe  infeCts,  confined 
alone  beneath  a glafs,  produces  a great 
number  of  others.  The  organ  of  the 
male,  in  infect  s,  is  ufually  armed  with 
two  hooks,  to  feize  the  female  : the 
place  of  thefe  organs  is  greatly  Varied  ; 
with  fome  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  belly,  near  the  chett,  as  in  the 
female  dragon  fly  ; in  others,  it  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  antenna , as  in 
the  male  fpider.  Moll  worms  are 
hermaphrodite  ; each  individual  has 
both  fexes.  Polypi,  with  refpeCt  to 
generation,  are  lingular  animals  : they 
are  reproduced  by  buds  or  offsets : a 
bud  is  feparated  from  each  vigorous 
polypus/which  is  fixed  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring body,  and  grows  ; polypi  are 
likewife  found  on  their  furface,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  branches  iffue 
from  plants.  Thefe  are  the  principal 
modes  of  generation  in  animals.  In 
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the  human  fpccies,  which*  engaged 
our  attention  more  particularly,  tbs 
phenomena  are  . as  follow : the  mode 
of  comrrefs  of  the  man  with  the  wo* 
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man  requires  no  defc'ription  ; but  ge- 
neration does  not  Tonfifi;  in  that 
alone  ; there  are  certain  fiates  or  con- 
ditions requifite  for  conception  to 
take  place.  Thc^  ovum  mull  have 
arrived  at  a (late  of  maturity.  There 
mult  be  fuch  a determination  of  blood 
to  the  uterus,  that,  together  with’ 
the  venereal  ftimuius,  (hall- induce  an 
aCtion  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by 
which  the  fimbria?  grafp  the  ovum 
that  is  to  be  impregnated.  Turing 
this  date  of  the  parts  the  femen  virile 
muft  be  propelled  into  the  uterus,  in 
order  that  its  fubtle  and  vivifying 
portion  fhall  pafs  along  the  tube  to 
the  ovum.  * Fecundation  having  thus 
taken  place,  a motion  is  induced  in 
the  vivified  ovum,  which  ruptures 
the  tender  veficle  that  .contains  it ; 
the  fimbrite  of  the  Fallopian  tube 
then  grafp  and  convey  it  into  the 
tube,  which,  by  its  periflaltic  motion, 
conduces  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  there  to  be  evolved  and 
brought  to  maturity,  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  xnine  months,  to  be  fent 
into  the  world. 

Generation,  female  organs 
of.  The  parts  fubfervient  to  gene- 
ration in  a woman  are  divided  into 
externa]  and  internal.  The  external 
parts  are  the  mons  veneris,  the  labia, 
the  perinoeum,  the  clitoris,  and  the 
nymphse.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  meatus  urinarius,  or  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  The  hymen  may  be  efteem<- 
ed  the  barrier  between  the  external 
and  internal  parts.  That  foft  fatty 
prominence  which  is  fituated  upon 
the  offa  pubis,  extending  towards  the 
groins  and  abdomen,  is  called  the 
mons  veneris ; its  ufe  feems  to  be 
chiefly  that  of  preventing  inconveni- 
ence or  injury  in  the  adt  of  coition. 
If  a line  be  drawn  acrofs  the  anterior1 
angle  of  the  pudendum,  all  that  part 
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above  it  which  is  covered  with  hair 
nay  be  called  mons  veneris,  below  it 
the  labia  commence,  which  being  of 
a fimilar,  though  Joofer  texture,  ap- 
pear like  a continuance  of  the  mons 
veneris,  palling  on  each  fide  of  the  • 
pudendum,  which  they  chiefly  com- 
pote, Proceeding,  downwards  and 
backwards  the  labia  again  unite,  and 
the  perinccum  is  formed.  All  that 
fpaee  between  the  pofterior  angle  of 
the  pudendum  and  the  anus  is  called 
the  perinaemn  ; the  external  covering 
o i which  is  the  fkin,  as  the  vagina  is 
the  internal;  including  between  them 
cellular  and  adipofe  membrane,  and 
tiic  lower  part  of  the  fphindter  ani. 
r\  he  extent  of  the  perinaeum  is  gene- 
rate about  an  inch  and  a half,  though 
in  lome  lnbje&s  it  is  not  more  than 
one,  and  in  others  is  equal  to  three 
inches.  The  thin  anterior  edge  is 
called  the-  frsenpm  labiorum.  Below 
the  anterior  gngle  of  the  pudendum 
'the  ch.  orh  is  placed,  which  arifes  by 
two  ciura  or  branches,  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tami  of  the  ifehia. 
The  external  part  or  extremity  of 
the  clitpiis  is  called  the  glands,  which 
has  a prepuce  or  thin  covering  to 
winch  the  nymphos  are  joined.  The 
clitoris,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  princi- 
pal feat  of  pleafuae,  and  to  be  cap- 
able of  feme  degree  of  erection  in  the 
act  of  coition.  The  nymphae  are 
two  final l fp  ongy  bodies,  or  doub- 
lings of  the  fkin,  rifing  from  the  ex- 
tremities o'!  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris, 
lefs  in  tize,  but  refembling  in  their 
form  the  labia.  They  pafs  on  each 
fide  of  the  pudendum,  within  the 
labia,  to  halt  its  length,  when  they 
are  gradually  dunini (lied  till  they  dis- 
appear. Immediately  below  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  fymptiyfis  of  the 
off?,  pubis,  between  the  nymphos,  is 
the  meatus  urinarius,  or  termination 
of  the  urethra,  which  is  about  one  inch 
ami  a half  in  length,  and  runs  to  the 
bladder  in  a llraight  direction,  along 
the  internal  furface  of  fyrnphj  is,  to 
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which,  and  to  the  vagina,  it  is  con-. 
ne<5ted  by  cellular  membrane.  On 
each  fide  of  the  meatus  are  finall  ori- 
fices, which  difeharge  a mucus  for 
the  purpofe  of  preferving'  the  external 
part  from  any  injury,  to  which  they, 
might  be  liable  from  the  acrimony  of. 
the  urine.  There  is  a very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  all  theie 
parts  in  different  women,  especially, 
in  thofe  who  have  had  many  children, 
and  at  various  periods  of  life.  In 
young  women  they  are  firm  and  ve- 
gete,  but  in  the  old,  thefe,  together 
with  the  internal,  become  flaccid  and 
withered.  The  labia  and  nymphae 
are  liable  to  elongation,  to  ex  ere  f- 
cences,  and  to  the  production  of. 
fchirrhous  tumours,  which,  in  lome. 
inflances,  have  grown  to  an  enormous 
hze,  efpecially  in  hot  climates.  It 
is  not  Unufual  I or  one  of  the  labia  or 
of  the  nymphae  to  be  larger  or  more 
pendulous  than  the.  other;  but  the 
enlargement  or  elongation  are  not  re- 
garded as  difeafes,  till  fome  incon- 
venience is  produced  by  them. — The 
internal  parts  of  generation  are  the  va- 
gina and  uterus  and  its  appendages. 
See  Vagina , Uterus,  &c. 

Generation,  ma  le  or  g a ns  of. 
The  parts  which  conftitute  the  organs 
of  generation  in  men  are  the  penis , 
tejlicles , and  vcficuhz  femh  tales.  See 

Penis , Sec.  , 

Gen.io,  (from  y-mo the  chin). 
Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  mufcles  which  are  attached 
to  the  chin. 

Genio-h VO-GLOSSU 3,  ( Muf cuius 
genio-hyo-glojjiis , from  yv- 

tiov,  tire  chin,  and  y’huzca.,  the  tongue, 
fo  called  from  its  origin  in  the  chin, 
and  infertion  in  the  tongue).  This 
nrufcle  forms  the  fourth  layer  between, 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  i t arifes 
from  a rough  protuberance  in  tire  in- 
tide  c f the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
its  fibres  run  like  a fan,  forwards,  up- 
wards, and  backwards,  and  are  inferr- 
ed into  the  top,  middle,  and  root  o£ 
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the  tongue,  and  bale  of  the  '■  hyoides, 
near  its  cornu.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into  the 
mouth,  the  middle  downwards,  and 
to  render  its  back  concave.  It  alfo 
draws  its  root  and  the  os  hyoides  for- 
wards, and  thru  Its  the  tongue  out  of 
the  mouth. 

Genio-hyojdeus,  [Muf cuius  ge- 
tiio-hyoideus , from  ymw9 

the  chin,  and  the  os  hyoides, 

focalledfrom  its  origin  in  the  chin,  and 
its  lnfertion  in  the  os  hyoides).  This 
mufcleconffitutes  the  third  layer  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides* 
It  is  a long,  thin,  and  ffeftiy  mufcle, 
©riling  tendinous  from  a rough  pro- 
tuberance at  the  inlide  of  the  chin, 
end  growing  fomcwhat  broader  and 
thicker  as  it  defcends  backward  to  be 
inferted  by  very  fhort  tendinous  fibres 
into  both  the  edges  of  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides.  It  draws  the  os  hyoides 
forwards  to  the  chin. 

Gf.ntpi  album.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
is  the  Artemlfia  rupeflris ; folds  pinnatis , 
caulibus  adfeendentibus  ; jloribus  globo- 
A*Z  cernuis  ; receptaculo  pappofoy  of 
.Linnaeus.  It  has  a grateful  fmeli, 
Slid  is  ufed  in  fome  countries  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  and  obftructed 
catamenia. 

Genipi  verum.  The  plant  di- 
redied  for  medicinal  purpofes  under 
this  title  is  the  Achillea  ; folds  pinna - 
tisy  pinnis  fmplicil  us  , glabris , punBalisy 
of  Haller.  It  has  a very  grateful 
fmeli,  and  a very  bitter  tafte,  and  is 
.exhibited  in  Switzerland  in  epilepfy, 
diarrhoea,  and  debility  of  the  ffomach. 

Genista,  ( Genj/lat  f.  from 
genu,  a knee ; fo  called  from  the  im- 
de&ion  and  angularity  of  its  twigs). 
The  common  broom.  The  tops  and 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant,  Spar- 
tlum  fcoparium  ; folds  tern  ails  folltariif- 
qusy  r amis  inermi bus  angulatisy  of  Lin- 
jiauis.  Clafs  Diad.dphia.  Order  De- 
fandria,  are  the  parts  that  are  em- 
ployed medicinally ; they  have  a bit- 


ter tafte,  and  are  recommended  for 
their  purgative  and  diuretic  qualities, 
in  hydropic  cafes. 

Genista  canariensis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  tree  vvhofe 
wood  is  called  rhodium.  See  Rhodium 
lignum. 

Gentian  a,  ( Gcntiana,  ti9  f.  from 
Gentius , king  of  Illyria,  who  firft  ufed 
it).  Genfiana  rubra . Gentian.  Fcl- 
wort.  The  gentian  that  is  met  with 
in  the  (hops  is  tire  root  of  the  Gcnti- 
ana lutea  ; co  roll  Is  fubauin  q uefdls  rota- 
tis  verticillatlsy  calicybus  fpathaccis , of 
Linnaeus.  Clafs  Pctandrla.  Order 
Digynia  ; and  is  imported  from  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany.  It  is  the  only 
medicinal  part  of  the  plant,  has  little 
or  no  fmeli,  but  to  the  tade  manifefts 
great  bitternefs,  on  which  account  it 
is  in  general  ufe  as  a tonic,  flomachie, 
anthelmintic,  antifeptic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  febrifuge.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  this  root  are  the  infu - 
fum  gentian ti  compftnniy  and  tinclura. 
gcntiana  compc/ita,  Loud.  Pharm.  and 
the  infufum  amarum,  vinum  amarum9 
tintlura  amaray  Edinb.  Pharm.  ; and 
the  extradum  gentiana  is  ordered  by 
both. 

Gentiana  alba.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Laferpitlum  latlfollum  ; fo- 
lds cordatisy  incifo-fer  ratify  of  Lin- 
naeus, pofTefles  ffomachic,  corrobo- 
rant, and  deobftruent  virtual.  It  is 
feldom  ufed. 

Gentiana  centaurium.  The 
fyfiematic  name  of  the  leffer  centaury. 
See  Centaurium. 

Gentiana  lutea.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  officinal  gentian. 
See  Gentiana. 

Gentiana  rubra.  See  Gen- 
tiana. 

Genu,  ( Genuy  ind.  in Jtng.  n.  yo»r, 
fmupa  to  top  yr,\  veveHy  becaufe  by  it  tllC 
body  is  bent  towards  the  earth).  The 
knee. 

Geoffraea,  (Geoffr aay  a,  f.  na- 
med in  honour  of  Dr.  Geoffrey).  The 
bark  fo  called  i?  the  produce  of  the 
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Geoffroya  iuermis,  ofSwatz.  Geoffrey  a 
inermisf  foltobs  lunceolatis . Clals  d)i- 
adelphia.  Order  Decandria.  A na- 
tive of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  cabbage-bark 
tree,  or  worm-bark  tree.  It  has  a 
mucilaginous  and  fweetifti  tafte,  and 
a difagreeable  fmell.  According  to 
Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  power- 
fully medicinal  as  an  anthelmintic. 

GeOFFROYA  JAMAICENS1S.  The 

fyftematic  name  o.f  the  baftard  cab- 
bage tree.  See  Cortex  Geojfroyee  jfa - 
maicenfis. 

GeOFFROYA  SURINAM  ENS1S. 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  tree  whofe 
bark  is  efteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 
See  Cortex  Geoffroya  furinamenjis . 

Geranium,  ( Geranium , i,  n. 
from  ys^auq,  a crane,  fo  cal- 
led becaufe  its  piftil  is  long  like  the 
bill  of  a crane).  The  herb  cranes- 
bill. 

Geranium  Batrachioides. 
Crowfoot  cranes-bill.  This  is  the 
Geranium  pratenfe  of  Linnaeus  ; it 
alfo  pofleffes  adftringent  virtues,  but 
in  a flight  degree. 

Geranium  columbInum.  Doves 
foot.  Geranium  rotundi folium  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  plant  poffeftes  {lightly 
adftringent  virtues. 

Geranium  moschatum.  The 
adftringent  property  of  this  plant  has 
induced  pra&itioners  to  exhibit  it  in 
cafes  of  debility  and  profluvias. 

Ge  RANIUM  PRATENSE.  The  ¥- 
tematic  name  of  the  crowfoot  cranes- 
bill.  See  Geranium  batrachioides. 

Geranium  robfrtianum. 
Stinking  cranes-bill.  Herb  robeTt. 
This  common  plant  has  been  much 
efteemed  as  an  external  application 
in  eryfipelatous  inflammations,  can- 
cer, maftodynia,  and  old  ulcers,  but 
is  now  defervedly  fallen  into  difufe. 

GeranIum  rotundifolIu  m. 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  dovesfoot. 
See  Geranium  columbinum. 

Geranium  sanguinarium. 
Bloody  cranefbili.  Geranium  fanguine - 


vm  of  Linnaeus.  The  adftringent 
virtues  aferibed  to  this  plant  do  not  ' 
appear  to  be  confiderable. 

Geranium  sanguineum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  Geranium  fan - 
guinarium. 

Germander.  See  Chamadris  ■ 

Germander  water.  See  Scor- 
dium. 

Geum  rivale.  The  radix  gel 
rivalis , is  the  part  directed  for  medi- 
cinal ufes.  It  is  inodorous,  and  im- 
parts an  auftere  tafte.  In  America  it 
is  in  high  eftimation  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  and  is  faid  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  the  peruvian  bark. 
Diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages  are  alfo 
Hopped  by  its  exhibition. 

Geum  urbanum.  See  Caryo- 
phyllata. 

Gilead,  balsam.  See  Balfamum 

Gileadenfe . 

Gill-go-by-ground.  See  He - 

dcracea. 

Gilliflower.  See  Cary 
ruber. 

Ginger.  See  Zinziber. 

Gingidium.  See  Cheer efolium. 

Gin g rv  i- , ( Gingiva , arum , f.  from 
gignOf  to  beget,  becaufe  the  teeth  are,  » 
as  it  were,  born  in  them).  The 
gums.  See  Gums. 

Ginglymus,  ( Ginglymus , /,  m. 
from  y>yyhvp.o  , a hinge).  The  hinge- 
like joint.  A fpecies  of  diarthrofis 
or  moveable  connexion  of  bones, 
which  admits  of  flexion  and  extenfton, 
as  the  knee-joint,  czc. 

Ginseng,  (Ginfeno,  Indian).  The 
plant  from  which  this  root  is  obtain- 
ed is  the  Panax  quinquefolium  ; folds 
terms  quinatis , of  Linnaeus.  Clafs 
Polygamia.  Order  Dioecia.  It  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  fcarcely  the 
thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  frequently 
forked,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  of  a 
horny  texture,  and  both  internally 
and  externally  of  a ydlowifh  white 
colour.  To  the  tafte  it  difeovers  a 
mucilaginous  fweetnefs,  approaching 


to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied 
'with  fome  degree  of  bitterntfs,  and 
a flight  aromatic  warmth.  The  Chi- 
nefe  aferibe  extraordinary  virtues  to 
the  root  of  glnfeng,  and  have  no 
confidence  in  any  medicine  unlefs  in 
combination  with  it.  in  Europe, 
however,  it  is  very  feldom  employed. 

Ginseng  root.  See  Girfcng. 

Gladiolus,  (Gladiolus*  z,  dim. 
of  gladiusy  a fvvord,  fo  named  from 
the  Tword-liice  fhape  of  its  leaf).  The 
htrb-corn-flag. 

Gladiolus  lutSu.s.  See  Iris 
palvjlris'. 

Gland,  ( Glandula , a,  f.  dim.  of 
glans , a gland).  A gland  is  an  orr 
ganic  part  of  the  body,  compofed  of 
blood- veffels,  nerves,  and  abforbents, 
and  de  (lined  for  the  fecretion  or  alter- 
ation of  feme  peculiar  fluid.  The 
glands  of  the  human  body  are  divided 
by  anatomiits  into  different  claffes, 
either  according  to  their  firudture,  or 
the  fluid  they  contain.  ^According 
to  their  fabric  they  are  diftingtiifhed 
into  four  claffes.  i.  Simple  glands. 
2.  Compounds  of  fimple  glands.  3. 
Conglobate  glands.  4.  Conglome- 
rate elands.  According  to  their  fluid 
contents  they  are  more  properly  di- 
vided into,  1 . Mucous  glands.  2.' Se- 
baceous glands.  3 . Lymphatic  glands. 
4.  Salival  glands.  5.  Lachrymal 
glands.  Simple  glands  are  fmall  hol- 
low follicles,  covered  with  a peculiar 
membrane,  and  having  a proper  ex- 
cretory duel,  through  vVhich  they 
evacuate  the  liquor  contained  in  their 
cavity.  Such  are  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  nofe,  tongue,  fauces,  trachea, 
ilomach,  ititeflines,  and  urinary  blad- 
der, the  febaceous  glands  about  the 
anus,  and  thofe  of  the  tar.  Thefe 
fimple  glands  are  either  difperfed  here 
and  there,  or  are  contiguous  to  one 
another,  forming  a heap  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  covered  by 
a common  membrane,  but  each  hath 
its  own  excretory  duff,,  which  is  ne- 
ver joined  to  the  excretory  duql  of 


another  gland.  The  former  arc  term- 
ed  folitary  fimple  glands,  the  latter 
adgregate  or  congregate  fim pie  glands, 
The  compound  glands  confifi  of  many 
fimple  glands,  the  excretory  dudts  of 
which  arc  joined  in  one  common  ex- 
cretory duel  ; as  the  febacious  g’ands 
of  the  face,  lips,  palate,  and  various 
parts  of  the  fkin,  efpecially  about  the 
pubes.  Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are 
alfo  called,  lymphatic  glands,  are 
thofe  iiito  which  lymphatic  vef- 
fels enter,  and  from  which  they  go 
out  again:  as  the  mefenteric,  lum- 
bar, See.  They  are  compofed  of  a 
texture  of  lymphatic  vefith,  connect- 
ed together  by  cellular  membrane — 
have  no  excretory  dudt — they  are 
largelV  in  the  feetns.  Conglomerate 
glands  are  compofed  of  a congeries  of 
many  fimple  glands,  whole  excretory 
duds  open  into  one  common  trunk  ; 
as  the  parotid  gland,  thyroid  gland, 
pancreas,  and  all  the  falival  glands. 
Conglomerate  glands  differ  but  little 
from  the  compound  glands,  yet  they 
are  compofed  of  more  fimple  glands 
than  the  compound.  The  excretory 
du£l  of  a gland  is  the  du£t  through 
which  the  fluid  of  the  gland  is  excre- 
ted. The  veffels  and  nerves  of  glands 
always  come  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  the  arteries  appear  to  poi- 
ieis  a .higher  degree  of  irritability. 
The  ufe  of  the  glands  is  to  feparate 
a peculiar  liquor,  or  to  change  it. 
'.fhe  ufe  of  the  conglobate  glands  is 
unknown. 

Glandula  lachrymalis.  See 
Lachrymal  gland. 

Glandule  myrtiformes.  Ca- 
runcula  myrtiformes.  The  fmall  glandi- 
form bodies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina  of  women.  They  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  hymen,  which  is  cleft 
in  feveral  parts  during  the  firfl  coi- 
tion. 

Glandule  pacChionj^:,  (Pac- 
chioni, the  name  cf  the  difeoverer). 
A number  of  fmall,  oval,  fatty  fub- 
flances,  not  yet  afeerfaiged  to  he 
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glandular,  fitnated  under  the  dura 
mater,  about  the  Tides  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal Tunis.  ;Their  ufe  is  not 
known.  > 

G LAN’s  p EM  is,  ( Gians , dis.  f. ). 
ri  he  very  vafcular  body  that  forms 
1 1 * anex  of  the  penis.  The  pofterior 
-circle  is  termed  the  corona  glandis. 
bee  Corpus  ft  ongiof urn  'urethra. 

Glans  unguent  aria.  See 
Bnnux. 

Glass.  This  fubftancc  is  fome- 

nits  employed  by  Surgeons  when 
roughly  powdered,  as  an  efcharotic 
to  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  antimony.  See 
Ox  id  urn Jlibii  viireum. 

Glass-wort,  snail- seeded. 
See  Kali. 

Glaubers  salt.  See  Natron 
vitriolatum. 

Glaucoma,  ( Glaucoma , at  is.  n. 
y'^uv)ijL't/.c: , y/iut  Ye.',  blue,  becaufe  of 
the  eye  becoming  of  a blue  or  Tea- 
green  colour.)  An  opacity  of  the 

vitreousyhumour.  It  is  difficult  to 
afeertain,  and  is  only  to  be  known 
by  a very  attentive  examination  of 
the  eye. 

GlECOMA,  ( Glecoma , yXxyaiua  ; 
from  y'Kr,yu\>  the  name  of  a plant  in 
Ldofcorides. ) Ground  Ivy. 

' Glecoma  hederacea.  The 
fyllematic  name  of  the  Ground  ivy. 
See  Hedera  terre/Iris. 

Gleet.  See  Blennorrhagia. 

Glenoid  cavity.  ( Cavitas 
Glenbidcs  ; yXxvct  10V,  from  y7-,y,.,  a ca- 
vity, and  t.h. , refemblance).  The 
articular  cavity  of  the  fcapnla. 

Glob  ate  clan  d.  A lymphatic 
gland.  See  Gland. 

Globularia  aiyphum.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  ufed  in  fome 
parts  of  Spain  in  the  cure- of  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe.  It  is  faid  to  a 61  alio 
as  a powerful  but  fafe  cathartic. 

Globules  of  the  blood.  Red 
Globules.  The  very  fmall  globules 
that  are  feeu  through  the  microscope 
ivvi mining  in  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
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and  which  give  the  red  colour  to  t'k'e 
blood.  " 

Globus  hystericus.  The  air 
riling  in  the  cefophagus,  and  prevent- 
ed by  Ipafm  from  reaching  the 
mouth,  is  fo  called  by  authors,  be- 
caufe it  moftly  attends  hyfteria,  and 
gives  the  fenfatipn.of  a ball  afeending 
in  the  throat. 

G 1 o m e r , ( G lamer , eris,. m.  a cl u e 
of  thread).  Moftly  applied  to  glands. 

Glomerate  gland.  **V  aland 
formed  of  a Tomer  of  faiiffuineoUs 
vefids,  having  no  cavity,  but  fur- 
n idled  .with  an  excretory  dt:6l  ; as 
the  lachrymal  and  mammary  glands.  . 

Glo  s so, (from  . \wzca,  the  tongue). 
Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  mulcles,  nerves,  or  veflels, 
from  their  being  attached,  or  going 
to  the  tongue. 

Glo vso-ph arynge al  nerves. 
The  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arife  from  the  proceffes  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which  run  to  the  medulla 
fpinabs,  and  terminate  by  numerous 
branches  in  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue 
and  pharynx.  ’ y 

Glosso- pharyngeus.  ( Mvf- 
culus  ghjfopharyngaus , yTuoqqotpo'gvyfccoc; 
from  y'Augq:'.  tiie  tongue,  and  ipacpvy f 
the  pharynx  : fo  named  from  its  ori- 
gin in  the  tongue,  and  its  infertion 
in  the  pharynx).  See  Corjiridor - 
pharyngis  fu peri  or. 

Glosso  - staphilInus.  {Muf- 
culus  glojfo’jlaphylinus , yzucearupv A*vo; 
from  y ?,(,:<;<■'  the  tongue,  and  -o-.pvXtug 
the  ftaphylinus  ; fo  named  becaufe  it 
is  fixed  in  the  tongue,  and  terminates 
in  the  ftaphylinus).  See  Coriflritlor 
jihmi faucium. 

Glottis.  ( Glottis , l dis . f.  y?,  corns 
from  yAcoriot,  the  tongue).  The  fu- 
perior  opening*  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tongue. 

Gluteal  artery.  A branch  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery. 

Gluten,  animal.  This  fub? 
fiance  conflitutes  the  balls  of  the  fi- 
bres of  all  the  folid  parts.  It  refem- 
' ° 4 
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bles  in  its  properties  the  gluten  of 

vegetables. 

Gluten,  vegetable.  A glu- 
tinous fubftance  obtained  from  feve- 
ral  vegetables  in  great  abundance, 
which  when  dried  becomes  a horny 
mafs.  It  is  infoluble  both  in  water 
and  fpirit  of  wine,  and  if  boiled  with 
the  former  it  coagulates  like  the  white 
of  an  egg.  It  burns  like  horn,  and 
affords  the  fame  produ&s  by  diftilla- 
tion  in  the  dry  way.  It  readily  pu- 
trifies  when  kept  in  a cold  and  moifl 
place.  x 

Gluteus  maximus.  ( Gluteus , 
/.  m.  from  yhuroc,  the  buttocks). 
Gluteus  magnus  of  Albinus.  Glutaus 
major  of  Cowper.  This  broad  radi- 
ated mufcle,  which  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  ftrong  fafciculi,  is  covered 
by  a pretty  thick  aponeurofis  derived 
from  the  fafcia  lata , and  is  fituated 
immediately  under  the  integuments. 
It  arifes  flefhy  from  the  outer  lip  of 
fomewhat  more  than  the  pofterior 
half  of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  from 
the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two 
pofterior  fpinous  procefTes ; from  the 
pofterior  facro-  ifchiatic  ligament  j 
and  from  the  outer  Tides  of  the  os 
facrum  and  os  coccygis.  From  thefe 
origins  the  fibres  of  the  mufcle  run 
' towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
osfemoris,  where  they  form  a broad 
and  thick  tendon,  between  which  and 
the  trochanter  there  is  a confiderable 
burfa  mucofa.  This  tendon  is  infert- 
ed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea 
afpcra , for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
inches  downwards  ; and  fends  off  fi- 
bres to  the  fafcia  lata,  and  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  vaftus  exter- 
nus.  This  mufcle  ferves  to  extend 
the  thigh,  by  pulling  itdiredfly  back- 
wards ; at  the  fame  time  it  draws  it 
a little  outwards,  and  thus  shifts  in 
its  rotatory  motion.  Its  origin  from 
the  coccyx  feems  to  prevent  that  bone 
from  being  forced  too  far  backwards. 

Gluteus  medius.  The  pofte- 
rior half  of  this  mufcle  is  covered  by 
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the  gluteus  maximus,  which  it  great* 
ly  refembles  in  fhape  ; but  the  ante- 
rior and  upper  part  of  it  is  covered 
only  by  the  integuments,  and  by  a 
tendinous  membrane  which  belongs 
to  the  fafcia  lata.  It  arifee  fiiefhy 
from  the  outer  lip  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  from  part 
of  the  pofterior  furface  of  that  bone! 
and  likewife  from  the  fafcia  that  co- 
vers it.  From  thefe  •rig-ins  its  fibres 
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run  towards  the  great  trochanter,  in- 
to the  outer  and  pofterior  part  «f 
which  it  is  inferted  by  a broad  ten- 
don. Between  this  tendon  and  the 
trochanter  there  is  a fmall  thin  burfa 
mucofa . The  ufes  of  this  mufcle  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  glu- 
teus maximus  ; but  it  is  not  confined 
like  that  mufcle,  to  rolling  the  og 
femoris  outwards,  it*  anterior  portion 
being  capable  of  turning  that  bone 
a little  inwards;  As  it  has  no  origin 
from  the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no  effect 
on  that  bone. 

Gluteus  minimus.  Glutaus 
minor  of  Albinus.  This,  which  is 
likewife  a radiated  mufcle,  is  fituated 
under  the  gluteus  medius.  In  adults, 
and  efpecially  in  old  fubje&s,  itsoutef 
furface  is  ufually  tendinous.  It  arifes 
flefny  betwen  the  two  femicircular 
ridges  we  obferve  on  the  outer  furface 
of  the  ilium,  and  likewife  from  the 
edge  of  ifs  great  niche.  Its  fibres 
run  in  different  directions  towards  a 
thick  flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
and  is  infected  into  the  fore  and  up- 
per part  cf  the  great  trochanter.  A 
fmall  burfa  mucofa  may  be  obferved 
between  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle  and 
the  trochanter.  This  mufcle  afiifts- 
the  two  former  in  drawing  the  thigh 
backwards  and  outwards,  and  in 
rolling  it.  It  may  likewife  ferve  to 
prevent  the  capfular  ligament  fron\ 
being  pinched  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint. 

Glycypicros.  (yXvxyTnxpo?  from 

tyvKVif  fweet,  and  wtxgot,  bitter,  fo 


called  from  its  bitterifti  fweet  taftc.) 
i Tlie  woody  nightfhade.  See  Dul- 

I camclra. 

G l y c y R R i z A . ( Glycirrhiza,  a. 
f.  x ; from  y\w fweet,  and 
a root).  Liquorice.  The  fweet 
root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza glabra  legumi- 
tiibui  glabris , Jlipulis  nullis , foliolo  im- 
part petiolato  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs 
Diadtlphia.  Order  Dccandriu  j a 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but 
cultivated  in  Britain.  The  root 
contains  a great  quantity  of  faccha- 
rine  matter,  joined  with  fome  pro- 
portion of  mucilage,  and  hence  it  has 
a vifcid  fweet  tafte.  It  is  in  common 
, ufe  as  a pccloral  or  emollient,  in  ca- 
tarrhal defluxions  on  the  bread, 
coughs,  hoarfenefles,  &c.  Infuiions, 
or  the  extraft  made  from  it,  which 
is  called  Spani/h  liquorice,  afford  lfke- 
wife  very  commodious  vehicles  for 
the  exhibition  of  other  medicines  ; 
the  liquorice  tafte  concealing  that  of 
unpalatable  drugs  more  effectually 
i than  fyrups  or  any  of  the  fweets  of 
the  faccharine  kind. 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata.  This 
fpecies  of  liquorice  is  fubftituted  in 
fome  places  for  the  root  of  xhz  gla- 
bra. 

GlycyrrIza  glabra.  The 
I fy  Hematic  name  of  the  officinal  liquor- 
ice. See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Glyssons  capsule.  See  Cap- 
fule  of  Glyjfon. 

Gnaph A l i u m . ( Gnaph alium,  i. 

n.  ov  from  yvct^aMj  cotton,  fo 

named  from  its  foft  downy  lurface). 
The  herb  cotton  weed.  The  flores 
gnaphalii  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  cal- 
led alfo  flores  hijpedula  \ fell  pedes  cati 
are  the  produce  of  the  Gnaphalium 
dioicum  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  now 
quite  obfolete,  but  were  formerly 
ufed  as  adftringents,  and  recommend- 
ed in  the  cure  of  hooping  cough, 
phthifis  pulmonalis,  and  haemopty- 
fi*. 

Gn  AfHALlUM  ARENARlUM.The 
flowers  of  this  plant  aFe,  as  well  as 


thofe  of  the  gnaplialium  ftcechaa, 
called  in  the  pharmacopeias  Jlorex 
elichryfi.  See  EUcbryftm . 

Gnaphalium  dioicum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  pet  cati . See 
Gnaphalium. 

Gnaphalium  stcp.chas.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  Goldilocks*  See 
Elichryfim . 

Goat’s  rue.  See  Galiga. 

Gold.  durum,  A noble  me- 
tal, too  precious  for  medicinal  puf- 
pofes. 

Gold- cup.  A vulgar  name  for 
many  fpecies  of  Ranunculi. 

Golden-rod.  See  Virga  aurect. 

Goldilocks.  See  Elichry/um. 

Gomphosis,  ( Gomphofts , is,  f, 
yoiA'pu.y,  ; from  yrj^'.co,  to  drive  in  a 
nail).  A fpecies  of  fynarthrolis,  or 
immoveable  connexion  of  bones,  in 
which  one  bone  is  fixed  in  another, 
like  a nail  in  a board,  as  the  teeth  in 
the  alveoli  of  the  jaws; 

Gonorrhcea,  ( Gonorrhoea , a,  f. 
ya,voi>ooiu  from  yo'.r,,  femen,  and  pi»9 
to  flow  ; from  an  erroneous  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  ancients  that  it  was  a femi- 
nalflux).  A preternatural  flux  from 
the  urethra  or  vagina.  It  arifes  front 
the  aciion  of  the  venereal  virus  on 
thofe  parts,  producing  firft  an  itch- 
ing, afterwards  a difeharge  like  pu3, 
attended  with  heat  on  making  water; 
and  in  men  occafionally  with  phymofu9 
and  fometimes  paraphymofis. 

Goose-foot  stinking.  See 
Atriplex  fcctida. 

Goosegrass.  See  Aperine . 

Gossypium,  ( Gojfypium , i.  n. 
yoscioricv ; from  gotne , . wlience  gotti- 
pium,  Egypt) . Cotton.  Bombax.  The 
feeds  of  this  herb,  Gojfypium  herbaceum ; 
folds  quenquelohis  fubtus  eglandulofst 
cciule  hsrbaceo  of  Linnaeus,  afford  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  by  preffure. 
They  are  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
cough  and  fevers,  in  the  form  of 
mucilage.  The  utility  of  cottoft. 
for  (Economical  purpofes  is  well 
known. 
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CoSSYFIUM  HERBACEU-M.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  cotton  plant. 

ice  G off y plum. 

Gourd.  See  C ucurbita . 

Gourd  bittfr.  See  CoJocyn- 
this.  ' 

Gout..  See' Arfh rit is . 

Gr aci lis,  ( Gracilis,  from  i ts 
imallnefs. ) Re tlus  internus  fernorts  of 
Window.  This  Ion''.  flvaiVht,  and 
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(lender  rrfufcle,  is  fit  unied  immediate- 
ly under  the  integuments  al  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh.  It  arifes  by  a 
broad  and  thin  tendon,’  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ifchium  and  pu- 
bis, and  Toon  becoming  fiefhy,  de- 
icends  nearly  in  a ftraight  direction 
alone*  the  infide  of  the  thigh.  A 
little  above  the  knee  it  terminates  in 
a (lender  and  roundifh  tendon,  which 
afterwards  becomes  flatter,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  tibia 
behind  and  under  the  fartorius. 
Under  the  tendons  of  this  and  the 
re us  there  is  a coniiderable  hut  fa 
nrucofa , which  on  one  fide  adheres  to 
them  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  femi 
tendinofus,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
capfuiar  ligament  of  the  knee.  This 
mufcle  affifts  in  bending  the  thigh  and 
leg  inwards. 

G r a m e n c a n i N u m , ( Grcimen , 

inis, n.),  Dog’s  Grafs.  Cou^h  Grafs. 
Eriiicum  repens  of  Linnaeus.  'The  roots 
are  agreeably  fweet,  and  poffefs  ape- 
rient properties.  The  expreded  juice 
is  recommended  to  be  given  largely. 

Ghana  cnidu.  See  Coccogni- 

dia. 

Grana  paradisi.  Cardamo- 
mum  majusy  MeJeguetta  maniguetta , 
Cardamomum  piper  at  ium.  The  grains 
of  paradife  are  the  feeds  of  the  Amo- 
mum  grana  par  adifi  of  Linnaeus.  They 
are  angular  reddifh  brown  feeds, 
fmaller  than  pepper,  and  refembling 
very  much  the  feeds  of  the  cardamo- 
nrnm  minus.  They  are  extremely 
hot,  and  fimilar  in  virtue  to  pepper. 
See  Riper  nigrum. 

Grana  tinctoria.  SecKermes. 
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Grana  tiglia.  See  Tiglia 
Grana. 

Granatum,  ( Granatum , i.  n. 
from  granum , a grain,  bccaufe  it  is 
full  of  feed)^  The  pomegranate. 
r]'he  fruit  of  the  Punica  orandtum  of 
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Linnaeus,  pnnjca  fains  hmceola!is> 
cauls  arlcreo.  Oafs' Icojandria.  Or- 
der I'Aonogynia . The  rind  of  the 

fruit,  and  the  flowers  called  Balauf 
fine  flowers),  arc  the  parts  directed, 
for  medicinal  ufe.  In  their  fmell 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  to 
the  tafle  they  are  very  adllringent, 
and  have  fucce  fs fully  been  employed 
as  fuch  in  difeafes  both  internal  and 
external'  ■ ’ • 

Granum  moschi.  See  Ahe\- 
mojehus. 

GratIola,  {Gratiola,  a,  f.  dim. 
of  'gratia  \ fo  named  from  its  fuppofed 
admirable  qualities).  Hedge-hyffop. 
This  exotic  plant,  the  Gratiola  officina- 
lis, folds  lanceolatis  ferratis, florihus  pe- 
dunculalis  of  Linnaeus,  Clafs  Diandria. 
Order  Monogynia , is  a powerful  and 
ailive  cathartic,  and  operates  with 
fuch  violence  upon  the  ftomach  as 
generally  fo  induce  vomiting.  It  has 
been  commonly  employed  as  a cathar- 
tic and  diuretic  in  hydropical  difeafes, 
and  inftances  of  its  good  effects  in 
afeites  and  anafarca  are  recorded  by 
many  re fpe£t able  practitioners.  Ger- 
man phylicians  alfo  relate  its  efficacy 
i in  maniacal  and  venereal  cafes. 

Gratiola  officinalis.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  hedge  hyffop. 
See  Gratiola.  , 

Cromwell  common.  See  Li - 
thofpermum. 

Ground  averwort.  See  Li- 
chen cinereus  terrejiris. 

Groundpine.  See  Charmrpi- 
tys. 

Ground-nut.  See  Pignut. 

Groundsel.  See  Erigerum. 

Grutum,  ( Grutum , i.  n . ) . Mi- 
lium. A hard  white  tubercle  of  the 
fkin,  refembling  in  fize  and  appear- 
ance a millet-feed. 


Grvph5sis,  ( Gryphojis , is.  f. 

; from  y^virou,  to  incurvate). 
A difeafe  of  the  nails,  which  turn 
inwards,  and  irritate  the  loft  parts 

below. 

G u a r a c u m , ( Guaiacum , i.  n . from 
the  Spanilh  Guayacuti,  which  is  form- 
ed from  the  Indian  Hoaxacan ) . 
Officinal  guaiacum.  This  tree,  Gui- 
a lac  uni  officinale  foliis^  bijugis  obtvfis  of 
Linnaeus,  Clafs  Ltecandria . Order 
J\I:mgy?’ia,  is  a native  of  the  Weft 
India  Illands.  The  wood,  gum, 
hark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers, 
have  been  found  to  poffefs  medicinal 
cnia’kies.  The  wood  is  brought 
princi  pally  from  Jamaica,  in  large 
pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
each,  and  from  its  hardnefs  and  beauty 
is  ufed  for  various  articles  of  turnery 
ware,  it  fearcely dilcovers  any  fmell, 
uniefs  heated,  or1  while  rafping,  in 
which  circumllances  it  yields  a light 
aromatic  one  : chewed,  it  impreffies 
a flight  acrimony,  biting  the  palate 
and  fauces.  The  gum,  or  rather 
rtfin,  is  obtained  by  wounding  the 
bark  in  different  parts  pfahe  body  of 
the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called 
jagging.  It  exudes,  copioufiy  from 
the  wounds,  though  gradually  ; and 
when  a quantity  is  found  accumulated 
upon  the  ieveral  wounded  trees,  hard- 
ened by  expofure  to  the  fun,  it  is 
gathered  and  packed  up  in  fmall  kegs 
for  exportation  : it  is  of  a friable 

texture,  ot  a deep  greenifh  colour, 
and  fometimes  of  a reddiffi  hue  ; it 
has  a pungent  acrid  tafte,  but  little 
or  no  fme!!,  uniefs  heated.  The  bark 
contains  lefs  relinous  matter  than  the 
wood,  and  is  confequently  a lefs  pow- 
erful medicine,  though  in  a recent 
Hate  it  is  ftrongly  cathartic.  The 
flowers,  or  bloffoms,  are  laxative, 
and  in  Jamaica,  are  commonly  given 
to  children  in  the  form  of  fyrup.  It 
is  only  the  wood  and  refin  of  guaia- 
cum which  arc  now  in  general  rnedi- 
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cinal  life  in  Europe  , and  as  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  former  is  fuppofed  to  be 


derived  merely  from  the  ouantiiv  of 
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refinous  matter  which  it  contains,  they 
may  l^e  confidered  indifcriminatcly  as 
the  fame  medicine.  ' Guaiacum  was 
li rib  introduced  into  the  materia  me- 
dica  foon  after  th-e  difeovery  of  Ame- 
rica ; and  previous  tp  the  irfe  of 
mercury  in  the  lues  venerea,  it  was 
the  principal  remedy  employed  in  the 
cure  of  that  difeafe  ; its  great  fuccefs 
brought  it  into  fuch  repute,  that  it 
is  faid  to  have  been  fold  for  feven 
gold  crowns  u pound  : yet , notwith- 
fianding  this,  its  failure  was  £uch  as 
let  it  be  quite  fuperfeded  byrnercury^ 
and  though  it  he  ft  ill  pccrffionally  em- 
ployed in  fvp hilis,  yet  it  is  ratlier 
with  a view  to  correct  other  d! hales 
in  the  habit,  than  for  its  effects  as  an 
antivenereal.  it  is  now  more  gene- 
rally employed  for  its  virtues  in  curing 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  and  lo me 
cutaneous  difeales.  * 

Guilandina  morjnga.  This 
tree  a flords’the//g?77/;,7  nephriticum , and 
the  hen  nut.  See  Lignum  nephriticum 
and  Ben  nut. 

Guinea  pepper.  See  Pi  tier 
indicum. 

Gum,  ( Ginniri’i , n.  in  A. } Mucilage. 
This  iubitance  is  very  abundant  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ; it  is  found 
in  a great  number  of  roots  : and  (lie 
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ffioqts  of  plants  and  new  leaves, con- 
tain it  in  great  abundance.  It'mav 
be  known  by  its  vifeous  and  adhe.fi ve 
quality  when  preffed  between  the 
fingers.  At  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  juices  or  plants  are  the 
molt  abundant,  it  naturally  exudes 
through  the  barks  of  trees,  and 
thickens  on  the  furface  into  gum. 
The  characters  of  gum  are,  i.  Sola- 
bility  in  water,  to  which  it  gives  a 
thick  and  vifeous  confidence.  This 
folution,  known  by  the  name  of  mu  - 
cilage, becomes  dry,  tranfparent,  and 
brittle,  by  evaporation.  2.  Infolu- 
bilitv  in  alcohol.  3.  Coagulation  bv 
the  action  of  weak  acids.  There  are 
only  two  gums  in  ufe  in  medicine* 
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viz.  gummi  Arabicum,  and  traga- 
cantha.  Mucilages,  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  gums,  are  obtained  alfo  from 
many  plants,  as  mallows,  quince- 
feeds,  iinfeed,  &c. 

Gum  boil.  See  Partllis. 

G UM  MI  ACANTHIUM.  All  ob- 
fclete  name  of  the  gum  arabic. 

Gummi  adstringens.  See 
Kino . 

Gummi  amkoniacum.  S eeAm- 
momacum. 

Gummi  aNime.  See  Animc. 

Gummi  arabicum.  See  Arabi- 
cum gummi. 

Gummi  bdellIum.  See  Bdellium. 

Gumm  carannas.  S.ee  Car  anna. 

Gummi  cerasorum.  Thejuice 
which  exudes  from  cherry  trees.  It 
is  very  limilar  to  gum  arabic,  for 
which  it  may  be  fubitituted. 

Gummi  chieou.  A fpuriouskind 
of  gum  elemi. 

Gummi  courbaril.  An  epi- 
thet fometimes  applied  to  the  juice  of 
the  Hymenaa  courbaril.  See  Anime. 

Gummi  euphorbia  See  Eu- 
fhorhium. 

Gummi  gal  da.  See  Galda. 

Gummi  gambiense.  See  Kino. 

Gummi  gutt£.  See  Gambo- 

Gummi  hederae.  Ivy  gum. 
The  refinous  juice  of  the  Hedera  he- 
lix of  Linnaeus,  or  Ivy.  It  is  im- 
ported from  the  Ead  indies,  though 
it  may  be  colletled  from  trees  in  this 
country.  It  is  brought  over  in  hard 
compact  mafTes,  externally  of  a red- 
difh  brown  colour,  internally  of  a 
bright  brownifh  yellow,  with  redilh 
fpecks  or  veins.  It  has  a ftrong,  refi- 
nous,  agreeable  fmell,  and  anaddrin- 
gent  talle.  Though  never  ufed  in 
the  pra&ice  of  the  prefent  day,  it 
poflefles  corroborant,  addringent  and 
pntifpafmodic  virtues. 

Gummi  juniperinum.  See 
Sandarack . 

Gummi  kikekunemalo.  See 
Kikekunemalo . 

Gummi  kIno.  See  Kino, 
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Gummi  laccae.  See  Lacen. 

Gummi  myrrhs.  See  Myrrba. 

Gummi  sagapenum.  See  Saga- 
penum . 

Gummi  senegalense.  Thisis 
a true  gum,  brought  from  the  ifland 
of  Senegal  on  ‘ the  coad  of  Africa, 
where  it  exudes  in  large  pieces  from 
the  Mimofa  fenegal  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  fimilar  in  virtue  and  quality  to  the 
gum  arabic,  and  the  gum  which  ex- 
udes in  this  climate  from  the  cherry 
trees. 


See 


Gummi  tr a g acanthje. 
Tragacantha. 

Gum- res  in.  ' Gum-re/irta,  ee , f. ). 
Gum-refins  are  the  juices  of  plants 
that  are  mixed  with  relin,  and  an  ex- 
tractive matter,  which  has  been  taken 
for  a gummy  fubdance.  They  fel- 
dom  flow  naturally  from  plants,  but 
are  mollly  extracted  by  inciflon,  in 
the  form  of  white,  yellow,  or  red 
fluids,  which  dry  more  or  lefs  quick- 
ly. Water,  fpirit  of  wine,  wine  or 
vinegar,  diflolve  them  only  in  part, 
according  to  the  proportion  they  con- 
tain of  refin  or  extraCL  Gum-refins 
may  alfo  be  formed  by  art,  by  digefl- 
ing  the  parts  of  vegetables  containing 
the  gum-refin  in  diluted  alkohol,  and 
then  evaporating  it.  For  this  reafon 
mod  tinClures  contain  gum-refin. 
The  principal  gum-refins  employed 
medicinally  are  aloes,  ammoniacum, 
afafeetida,  galbanum,  gambogia,  gua- 
iacum,  myrrha,  olibanum,  opoponax, 
fagapenum,  farcocolla,  fcammonium, 
and  ftyrax. 

Gums.  Gingi’va.  The  very  vaf- 
cular  and  elaftic  fubdance  that  qovevs 
the  alveolar  arches  of  the  upper  and 
under  jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks 
of  the  teeth. 

Gutta  gam ba.  See  Gambogia . 

Gutta  serena.  See  Amauro- 

fis. 

Gutta  rosacea.  Red  fpots 
upon  the  face  and  nofe. 

Guttural  artery.  The  fu- 
perior  thyroideal  artery.  The  firft 
branch  of  the  external  carotid. 
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Hemat1m£sis,  ( Hamatemejis , 

is.  f.  from  a*ua,  bldod,  and 
I'puu,  to  vomit).  Vatutins  cruentus . 
A vomiting  of  blood.  This  difeafe 
is  mollly  fymptomatic  of  fome  other, 
and  generally  arifes  from  plethora, 
obttru&ed  catamenia,  or  fcurvy. 

Haematites,  ( Hematites , is.  f. 
auyaliim;  i from  uifActt  blood,  fo  named 
from  its  property  of  Hopping  blood, 
or  from  its  colour).  Lapis  hematites. 
Bloodllone.  An  elegant  iron  ore 
called  bloodftone.  Finely  levigated, 
and  freed  from  the  grofier  parts  by 
frequent  wafhings  with  water,  it  has 
been  long  recommended  in  haemorr- 
hages, fluxes,  uterine  obftrudlions, 
&c.  in  dofes  of  from  one  fcruple  to 
three  or  four. 

Hematocele,  ( Hamatoccle,  es.  f. 
from  OLi  UO!j  blood,  and  xyXr9 a tumour). 
A colle&ion  of  blood  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  tcflis,  or  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  fcrctum.  It  generally 
takes  place  from  puncturing  a blood- 
veficl  in  the  operation  for  removing 
the  water  of  hydrocele.  If  the  quan- 
tity be  great,  and  the  efflux  be  not 
: flopped  by  cold  applications,  the 
bleeding  vtfTel  Should  be  fecured. 

He  mat  odes,  ( Hamaiodes,  is.  f. 
mtuMwlr,: ; from  cay.%,  blood  ; fo  call- 
ed from  the  red  colour  of  its  flowers). 
An  old  name  for  the  bloody  craiiefbiil. 
See  Geranium  fanguineum. 

Hematology,  ( Hamatologia , a, 
f.  anyM.Ti.Xoyi a. ; from  cuy.a9  blood,  and 
Xoyit,  a difeourfe).  The  dodtrineof 
the  blood. 

Hem atomph alocele,  ( Hcma - 
tomphalocele,  es,  f«  ajyMTaytpaXoti ; 
from  cuyLu  blood,  ou$aX®-9  the  navel, 
and  *»)>.•/,  a tumour).  A fpecies  of 
ecchymolis.  A tumor  about  the  na- 
vel from  an  extraYafation  of  blood. 
It  is  moftly  abforbed,  but,  if  too 
confiderable,  a pundlure  may  b?  made 
to  evacuate  the  blood,  ag  i$i  ecchy- 
mofts.  See  LLcchymfu. 
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He  matoxylum,  ( Hamatoxylunt^ 
i,  n.  aifjkqCio^vXov  > from  , blood, 
or  a ipcclixor,  bloody,  and  , wood). 
Logwood  ; fo  called  from  its  red  co- 
lour. See  Lignum  campechenfe. 

Kematoxylum  campechia- 
no  a . The  fyflematic  name  of  thelog- 
wood-tree.  See  Lignum  campechianum . 

Hematuria,  ( Hematuria , a,  f. 
otiy.ctTHpict : from  a.y,u>  blood,  and 

a, urine).  Bloody  urine  ; mollly 
fymptomatic  of  fome  other  difeafe. 

Hemoptysis,  [Hamoptyfis,  is. 
a.iy.o7tlocic;  $ from  blood,  and 

Ttiva'i  to  fpit).  Hamoptoe.  A fpi.tting 
of  blood.  A genus  of  difeafe  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  pyrexia , and 
order  hamorrhagia . It  is  character- 
ized by  coughing  up  florid  or  frothy 
blood,  heat  or  pain  in  the  cheft,  irri- 
tation in  the  larynx,  and  a faltifli 
tafte  in  the  mouth.  There  are  five 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe  : i.  Hamoptyfis 
plethoric  a , from  fnllnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels.  Hamoptyfis  violenta,  from 
fome  external  violence.  3.  Hamop - 
tyfis  phihijica,  from  ulcers  corroding 
the  tmal!  veffels.  4.  Hamoptyfis  cal - 
culofa,  from  calculous  matter  in  the 
lungs.  5.  Hamoptyfis  He  aria,  from 
the  fupprefiion  of  fome  cuflomary 
evacuation. 

Hemorrhagia,  [Hamorrhagia , 
arum , f.  aiy.oppa,yix;  from  blood, 
and  %yywy.\i  to  break  out).  Hae- 
morrhages, or  affluxes  of  blood.  An 
order  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  of  Cullen’s 
nofology  isfo  called.  It  is  character- 
ized by  pyrexia  with  a difeharge  of 
blood,  without  any  external  injury  ; 
the  blood  on  venaefediion  exhibiting 
the  buffy  coat.  The  order  hamorr- 
hagia contains  the  following  genera 
of  difeafes,  viz.  epiftaxis,  haemopty- 
fis,  phthilis,  hsemorrhois,  and  me- 
norrhagia. 

Hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Ar- 
teria  hamorrhoidales.  The  arteries 
©f  the  redlum  are  £0  called : they  are 


foretimes  two,  and  at  other  times 
three  in  number.  • i . The  upper 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the 
great  branch  of  the  lower  mefenteric 
continued  into  the  pelvis.  2.  The 
middle  hsemorrhoidal,  which  fome- 
^ times  comes  off  from  the  hypogaftric 
artery,  and  very  often  from  the  pudical 
artery.  It  is  fometimes  wanting. 
3.  The  lower  or  external  hae-mor- 
rhoidal  is  almoft  always  a branch  of 
thepudical  artery,  or  chat  artery  which 
goes  to  the  penis. 

FLemorr  hoid  a l veins.  Venae 
Ht&norirhoidtihs.  Thefe  are  two  . j. 
The  external,  which  evacuates  itfelf 
into  the  vena  iliaca  interna.  2.  The 
internal,  which  conveys  its  blood  into 
the  vena  portae. 

HvE mokrhois,  ( Hamorrhois , tdis, 
i*.  c&iiAoejo'.',  5 from  aio.c.j  blood,  and 
t to  flow),  /nmorrhois . The  Piles. 
A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia 
and  order  heemorrhagia.  of  Cullen. 
They  are  certain  excrclcences  aiding 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the 
inferior  part  of  the  inteftinum  red! urn. 
The  redtum,  as  well  as  the  colon,  is 
compofed  of  feveral  mufcular  mem- 
branes, connected  to  each  other  bv  an 
intervening  cellular  fubftance  ; and  as( 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  this  inteftine 
always  tend  by  their  contradlion,  to 
leffen  its  cavity,  the  internal  mem- 
brane, which  is  very  lax,  forms  itfelf 
into  feveral  rugae  or  folds.  In  this 
conftruCtion  nature  refpedls  the  ufe 
of  the  part,  which  occafionally  gives 
paffage  to,  or  allows  the  retention 
of  the  excrements,  the  hardnefs  and 
bulk  of  which  might  produce  confi- 
derable  lacerations,  if  this  inteftine 
was  not  capable /of  dilatation.  The 
arteries  and  veins  fubfervient  to  this 
part  are  called  hsemorrhoidal,  and 
the  blood  that  returns  from  hence  is 
carried  to  the  meferaic  veins.  The 
inteftinum  rectum  is  particularly  fub- 
jedt  to  the  haemorrhoids,  from  its 
fituation,  ilrudture,  and  ufe;  for 
whilft  the  courfe  of  the  blood  is 
aflifted  in  almoft  all  the  other  veins  of 


the  body,  by  the  detention  of  the  ad* 
jacent  mufcles,  and  the  p refill  re  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  the  blood  in  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins  which  is  to  afeend' 
again  ft  the  natural  tendency  of  its 
own  weight,  isTot  deftitute  of 
thefe  afiiilances,  but  is  impeded  in 
its  p adage  : fof,  firit,  the  large  ex* 
crements  which  .lodge  in  this  inteftine 
dilate  its  tides,  and  the  dfffetent  re- 
finances which  they  form  there  are 
fo  many  impediments  obftr.uciing  the 
return  of  the  blood  ; not  in  the  large 
veins,  for  they  are  placed  along  the 
external  furface  of  the  inteftine,  but 
in  all  the  capillaries  which  enter  into 
its  compofition.  Secondly,  as  often 
as  thefe  large  excrements,  protruded 
by  others,  approach  near  the  anus, 
their  fuccefiive  preflure  upon  the  in- 
ternal coats  of  the  inteftine,  which 
they  dilate,  drives  back  the  blood 
into  the  veins,  and  for  fo  long  fufpends 
its  courfe  ; the  necefiary  confequence 
of  which  is,  a diftention  of  the  veins 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  fills  them.  Thirdly,  in  every 
effort  we  make,  either  in  going  to 
ftool,  or  upon  any  other  occaiion, 
the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles, and  the  diaphragm  prefling  the  5 
contents  of  the  abdomen  downwards, 
and  thefe  prefling  upon  the  parts  con-i  I 
tained  in  the  pelvis,  another  obilruc- 
tion  is  thereby  oppofed  to  the  return 
of  the  blood,  not  only  in  the  large 
veins,  but  alfo  in  the  capillaries, 
which  being-  of  too  weak  a texture  to 
refill  the  impuife  of  the  hlood,  that 
always  tends  to  dilate  them,  may 
thereby  become  varicofe. 

The  dilatation  of  all  thefe  veffels  ic 
the  primary  cciufe  of  the  hsemor 
rhoids ; for  the  internal  coat  of  the 
intefline,  and  the  cellular  membrane 
which  connects  that  tp  the  mufcula: 
coat,  are  enlarged  in  proportion  t( 
the  diftention  of  the  veflels  of  whici 
they  are  compofed.  This  diftention 
not  being  equal  in  every  part,  pro 
duces  feparate  tumours  in  the  gut,  0 
at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which  iu 
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trenfes  according  as  the  venal  blood 
| Is  ob (trilled  in  them,  or  circulates 
there  more  (lowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  re- 
tarding* the  courfeof  the  blood  in  the 
| hemorrhoidal  veins,  may  oceaiion 
this  difeafe.  Thus,  perfons  that  are 
; generally  codive,  who  are  accudomed 
to  fit  long  at  (tool,  and  drain  hard  ; 
j pregnant  women,  or  fuch  as  have  iiad 
! difficult  labours  ; and  likewife  per- 
| fons  who  have  an  obdru&ion  in  their 
liver,  are  for  the  mod  part  afflict- 
ed with  the  piles;  yet  every  one 
has  not  the  haemorrhoids,  the  dif- 
ferent caufes  which  are  mentioned 
above  being  not  common  to  all,  or, 
| at  lead  not  having  in  all  the  fame 
| effe&s.  When  the  hccmorrhoiBs  are 
1 once  formed,  they  feldom  difappear 
entirely,  and  we  may  judge  of  thofe 
I within  the  rectum  by  thofe  which, 

I being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are 
I plainly  to  be  fetn.  A fmall  pile,  that 
| has  been  painful  for  Jo  me  days,  may 
j ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  dry  up  ; bnt  the 
lkin  does  not  afterwards  retain  its  for- 
mer firmnds,  being  more  lax  and 
Wrinkled,  like  the  empty  lkin  of  a 
i grape.  If  this  external  pile  fwells 
and  finks  again  feveral  times,  we 
may  perceive,  after  each  return,  the 
remains  of  each  pile,  though  (hvivel- 
led  and  decayed,  yet  dill  left  larger 
1 than  before.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  thofe  that  are  fi mated  within 
the  redxurn  ; they  may  happen  indeed 
never  to  return  again,  if  the  caufe 
I that  produced  them  is  removed  ; but 
: it  is  probable  that  the  excrements  in 
; palling  out  occafion  a return  of  the 
i (welling,  to  which  the  external  ones 
are  lefs  liable  : for  the  internal  piles 
make  a fort  of  knots  or  tumours  in 
i -he  intedine,  which  draightening  the 
| pdfage,  the  excrements  in  puffing  out 
occafion  irritations  there  that  - are 
more  or  lefs  painful  in  proportion  to 
! the  efforts  which  the  perfon  makes 
I in  going  to  dool ; and  it  is  thus  thefe 
1 tumoursbecome  gradually  larger.  The 
haemorrhoids  are  fubject  to  many  va- 


riations; they  may  become  inflamed 
from  the  above  irritations  to  which 
they  are  expofed,  and  this  inflamma- 
tion cannot  always  be  removed  by 
art.  In  fome,  the  inflammation  ter- 
minates in  an  abfeefs,  which  ariles  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumour,  ahd  dege- 
nerates into  a fldjtiia.  Thefe  piles 
are  very  painful  till  the- abfeefs  is 
formed.  In  others,  the  inflammation 
terminates  by  induration  of  the  hae- 
morrhoid, which  remains  in  a mair 
ner  fchirrous.  Thefe  -never  leffen, 
but  mud  neceffarilv  growlarger.  This 
fchirrous  fometiraes  ulcerates,  and 
continually  difeharges  a fanies,  which 
the  patient  perceives  by  ftains  on  his 
(liirt,  and  by  its  oceaiion  ing  a very 
troiiblefome  itching*  about  the  versre 
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of  the  anus.  Thefe  kinds  of  hemor- 
rhoids fometimes  turn  cancerous. 
There  are  fome  haemorrhoids,  and 
thofe  of  different  fixes,  which  are  co- 
vered with  fo  fine  a (kin  as  frequently 
to  admit  blood  to  pafs  through.  This 
fine  lkin  is  only  the  internal  coat  of 
the  recium,  greatly  attenuated  by 
the  varicofe  didention  of  its  vef- 
lels,  The  haemorrhage  may  proceed 
from  two  caufes,  namely,  either  from, 
an  excoriation  produced  by  the  hard- 
nefsof  the  excrements,  or,  from  the 
rupture  of  the  tumefied  veffels,  which 
break  by'  their  too  great  didention. 
In  fome  of  thefe,  the  patient  voids 
blood  almofi  every  time  he  goes  to 
dool ; in  others  not  fo  condantly. 
We  fometimes  meet  with  men  who 
have  a periodical  bleeding  by  the 
piles,  not  unlike  the  menfes  in  wo- 
men ; and  as  this  evacuation,  if  mo- 
derate, does  not  weaken  the  condi- 
tution,  we  may  infer  that  it  fupplies 
fome  other  evacuation  which  nature 
either  ceafes  to  carry  on,  or  does  not 
furniffl  in  due  quantity  ; and  hence 
alfo  vve  may  explain  why  the  fuppref- 
iion  of  this  dii'charge,  to  which  na- 
tore  had  been  accudcmed,  is^fre- 
quently  attended  with  dangerous  dif- 
eafes.  The  haemorrhoids  are  forrse- 
timec.  didended  t<?  that  degree  as  to 
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fill  the  reChtm,  fo  that  if  the  eitere- 
ments  are  at  all  hard  they  cannot  pafs. 
In  this  cafe  the  exqrements  force  the 
haemorrhoids  out  of  the  anus  to  pro- 
cure a free  palfage,  confequently  the 
internal  coat  of  the  reCtum,  to  which 
they  are  connected,  yields  to  exten- 
fion,  and  upon  examining  thefe  pa- 
tients immediately  after  having:  been 
at  ftool,  a part  of  the  internal  coat  of 
that  gut  is  perceived  forming  a fort  of 
ligature  or  ftriclure  round  the  hae- 
moirhoids.  A difficulty  will  occur 
in  the  return  of  thefe,  in  proportion 
to  their  fize,  and  as  the  verge  of  the 
anus  is  more  or  lefs  contracted.  If 
the  bleeding  piles  come  out  in  the 
fame  manner  upon  going  to  ftool,  it 
is  then  they  void  moft  blood,  becauie 
the  verge  of  the  anus  forms  a kind  of 
ligature  above  them. 

Hair.  Pill.  Capilli.  The  hairs 
©f  the  human  body  are  thin,  elauic, 
dry  filaments,  arifing  from  the  Ikin. 
They  con  fill  of  the  bulb , fituated  un- 
der the  Ikin,  which  is  a vafcular  and 
nervous  veficle  ; arid  a trunks  which 
perforates  the  Ikin  and  cuticle,  and  is 
covered  with  a peculiar  vagina.  The 
colour  of  hair  varies;  its  feat,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  medullary  juice.  The 
hair,  according  to  its  fituntion,  is 
differently  named  ; thus,  on  the  head 
it  is  called  capilli ; over  the  eyes,  fu~ 
fercilia ; cilia , on  the  margin  of  the 
eyelids ; vibrijfa , in  the  foramina  of 
thenoftrils;  pill  auriculares , in  the 
external  auditory  pafi'age  ; myjlax , on 
the  upper  lip ; and  barba,  on  the 
lower  jaw. 

Halitus,  ( Halilus,  us,  m.).  A 
vapour,  or  gaz.  See  Gaz. 

Halicaba  cum,  [Halicabacum,  i, 
ji.  aMzxxaSor,  from  , the  fea,  and 
night-fhade ; fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  grows  upon  the  banks  of  the 
fea).  See  Alhelengi. 

Halo,  ( Halo , Inis,  m.  aXwv,  from 
«*o',  an  area  or  circle).  The  red  circle 
furrounding  the  nipple,  which  becomes 
fomewliat  brown  iu  old  people,  and 
h befet  with  many  febaceous  glands. 
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H A l l u c f n a t i o , ( Hallucinate, ' 

onis,  |.  from  hallucinor , to  err),i;  A 
depraved  or  erroneous  imagination. 

H amulus,  (Hamulus,  /,  m.  dui** 
of  haiflus, ■ a hook).  A term  in  ana- 
tomy, applied  to  any  hooklike  pro- 
cefs,  as  the  hamulus  of  the  pterygoid 
procefs  of  the  fphsenoid  bone. 

Hand,  (Manus,  us,  f.  y:  The 
hand  is  compofed  of  the  corpus  or 
wrift,  metacarpus,  and  fingers.  The 
arteries  of  the  hand  are  the  palmary 
arch  and  the  digital  arteries.  The 
veins  are  the  digital , the  cephalic  of 
the  thumb , and  the  falvatella . The 
nerves  are  the  cutancus  ext  emus  and  in- 
terims. 

Hardest  A.  See  Lapis  Hi  be  miens.  . 

Hare  lip,  [>a,y Lagochrilus 
feu  labia  leporina ),  A natural  defeCt 
in  fome  part  of  the  upper  or  under  lip, 
fo  named  from  fome  fancied  refem- 
blance  in  the  difeafed  lip  to  that  of  an 
hare.  In  fome  the  divifion  is  large, 
and  a great  pait«pf  the  lip  appears  to 
be  defedfive.  The  fifture  is  fingle, 
double,  or  complicated  ; the  fingle  has 
an  angular  point  fomewhat  like  the 
Roman  letter  p^  reverfed,  except  that 
the  fides  and  points  are  not  regular ; 
the  double  is  more  inclined  to  the' 
form  of  the  letter  M ; the  complica- 
ted, is  when  either  of  the  former  ii 
attended  with  a divifion  of  the  palate 
on  each  fide,  in  part,  or  extending 
to  the  back  noftrib  and  uvula,  in 
which  cafe  the  latter  often  proves  de- 
fective. 

Harmon i a,  (IJarmonia,  a,  f. 
c'PfAovi*,  from  afv,  to  fit  together). 
Harmony.  A fpecies  of  fynarthrofu, 
or  immoveable  connexion  of  bones,  in 
which  bones  are  connected  together 
by  means  of  rough  margins,  not  den- 
tiform : in  this  manner  moft  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  are  connected  toge- 
ther. 

Harrogate  water.  A cold 
fulphureous  water,  confiderable  com- 
pound in  its  conftitution,  containing 
about  a twelfth  of  its  bulk  of  hepatic 
gaz>  and  a number  of  purgative  fait#, 
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.vhlch  In  moft  perfons  produces  a 
rcry  fenfible  determination  to  the 
towels.  It  is  ufed  in  obfiinate  codive 
habits  that  accompany  hypochondri- 
as, in  fcrophula,  and  particularly  in 
.utaneous  difeafcs,  elephantiafis,  le- 
pra, and  alfo  in  haemorrhoids,  and  in, 
rheture  of  inteftinal  worms,  when 
’:aken  in  fuck  a dofe  as  to  prove  a 
arilk  purgative. 

H ARTFt l L water.  A chaly- 
beate water. . It  has  been  found  par- 
ticularly ferviceable  in  diforders  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  bloody  flux, 
bloody  urine,  immoderate  flow  of 
the  menfes,  or  their  fupprefilon,  fluor 
albus,  gleets,  &c.  It  has  alfo  been 
applied  externally  to  old  and  languid 
ulcers. 

H artshorn,  See  Cornu  cervi. 

Hartshorn  shavings.  Ra~ 
fura  cornu  cervi.  See  Cornu  cervi. 

Harts  tongue.  See  Scolopen- 

drium. 

Hart-wort.  See  Sefeli. 

Hart-wort  of  Marseilles. 
See  Sefeli  Ma  rfilienfe. 

Hay-c  a m e l s . See  j uncus  odor- 

at  us. 

Head,  (Caput,  it  is , n.).  The 
fuperior  part  of  the  body  placed  upon 
i the  neck,  containing  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

| It  is  divided  into  the  face  and  hairy 
part.  On  the  latter  is  obferved  the 
vertex , or  crown  of  the  head  ; the 
finciput , or  fore  part ; the  occiput , or 
hinder  part.  For  the  former,  fee 
Face.  For  the  bones  and  mufcles  of 
the  head,  fee  Cranium.  The  com- 
mon integuments  of  the  head  are  call- 
ed the  fealp. 

Hearing,  ( Audilus,us , m.).  This 
fenfe  is  placed  by  phyliologifts  among 
the  animal  a&ions.  It  is  a fenfation 
by  which  we  hear  the  found  of  {one- 
rous bodies.  The  organ  of  hearing 
is  the  foft  portion  of  the  auditory 
nerve  which  is  diftributed  on  the  vefti- 
bule,  femicircular  canals,  and  cochlea. 
Heart,  (Cor,  dis,  n.).  A hoi- 


low  mufcular  vifeus,  fituated  in  the 
cavity,  of  the  pericardium  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  It  is  divided 
externally  into  a hafe,  or  its  broad 
part  ;•  a fuperior , and  an  inferior  fur- 
face,  and  an  anterior  and  poflsrior 
margin,  Internally  it  is  divided  into 
a right  and  left  ventricle.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  heart  is  oblique,  not  tranf- 
verfe  ; its  bafe  being  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  its  apex  obliquely  to  the  fixth 
rib  on  the  left  fide ; fo  that  the  left 
ventricle  is  almofl:  pofterior,  and  the 
right  anterior.  Its  inferior  fitrface 
lies  upon  the  diaphragm.  There  are 
two  cavities  adhering  to  the  bafe  of 
the  heart,  from  their  refemblance 
called  auricles.  The  right  auricle  is 
a mufcular  fac,  in  which  are  four 
apertures , two  of  the  venae  cavas, 
an  opening  into  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  the  opening  of  the  coronary 
vein.  The  left  is  a fimilar  fac,  in 
which  there  are  five  apertures,  viz. 
thofe  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins, 
and  an  opening  into  the  left  ventricle. 
The  cavf&ffej  in  the  bafe  of  the  heart 
are  called  ventricles  : thefe  are  divided 
by  a flefhy  feptum,  called  feptum  cor- 
dis, into  a right  and  left.  Each 
ventricle  has  two  orifices  ; the  one  au- 
ricular, through  which  the  blood  en- 
ters, the  other  arterious,  through 
which  the  blood  paflfes  out.  Thefe 
four  orifices  are  fupplied  with  valves „ 
which  are  named  from  their  refem- 
blance ; thofe  at  the  arterious  orifices 
are  called  the  femilunar  ; thofe  at  the 
orifice  of  the  right  auricle,  mitral  j 
and  thofe  at  the  orifice  of  the  left  au- 
ricle, tricufpid.  The  valve  of  Eufa - 
thius  is  fituated  at  the  termination  of 
the  vena  cava  inferior,  jull  within  the 
auricle.  The  fubftance  of  the  heart 
is  mufcular,  its  exterior  fibres  ar°* 
longitudinal,  its  middle  tranfverfe* 
and  its  interior  oblique.  The  internal 
fuperficies  of  the  ventricles  and  au-* 
rides  of  the  heart  is  invefted  wi  th  a 
flrong  and  fmooth  membrane,  which 
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is  extremely  irritable.  The  veffels  of 
the  heart  are  divided  into  common  and 
proper.  The  common  are,  i.  The 
aorta , which  arifes  from  the  left  vent- 
ricle. 2.  The  pulmonary  artery , which 
originates  from  the  right  ventricle. 
3.  The  four  pulmonary  veins,  which 
terminate  in  the  left  auricle.  4.  The 
wen#  cava,  which  evacuate  themfelves 
into  the  right  auricle.  The  proper  veffels 
are,  1.  T he  coronary  arteries , which 
* arife  from  the  aorta,  and  are  diftri- 
buted  on  the  heart.  2.  The  coronary 
veins , which  return  the  blood  into 
the  right  auricle.  The  nerves  of  the 
heart  are  branches  of  the  eighth  and 
great  intercollal  pairs.  The  heart  of 
the  foetus  differs  from  that  of  the 
adult  m having  a foramen  ovale , 
through  which  the  blood  paffes  from 
the  right  auricle  to  the  left. , 

Hearts  ease.  See  Viola  tricolor. 

Heat.  See  Caloric , Animal  heat, 
and  Fire. 

Heat,  absolute.  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  whole  quantity  of  ca- 
loric exiiling  in  a body  in  chemical 
union. 

Heat,  animal.  See  Animal  heat. 

Heat,  free.  If  the  heat  which 
exiks  in  any  fubllanee  be  from  any 
caufe  forced  in  fome  degree  to  quit 
that  fubkance,  and  to  combine  with 
thofe  that  furround  it,  then  fuch  heat 
is  laid  to  be  free  or  fenlible,  until  the 
equilibrium  is  rekored. 

He  at,  latent.  When  any  body 
is  in  equilibrium  with  the  bodies  which 
furround  it  with  refpedl  to  its  heat, 
that  quantity  which  it  contains  is  not 
Perceptible  by  any  external  fign  or 
organ  of  fenfe,  and  is  termed  combin- 
ed caloric,  or  latent  heat. 

Heat,  sensible.  See  Heat, 
free. 

He  at,  specific.  The  property 
©{  bodies  to  acquire  different  quan- 
d-tes  of  caloric,  to  indicate  the  fame 
temperature  to  the  thermometer,  was 
termed  by  Dr.  Black  the  capacity  of 


a body  for  heat,  and  the  quantity  of 
caloric  itfelf  he  called  fpecific  heat. 

Hectic,  (from  habit).  See 

Fehris  heftica. 

Hedera,  ( hedera , a,  f.  from  ha- 
reo,  to  flick,  becaufe  it  attaches  itfelf 
to  trees  and  old  walls).  The  ivy. 

Hedera  arbor£a.  The  ivy. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree,  Hedera  helix 
of  Linnaeus,  have  little  or  no  fmell, 
but  a very  naufeous  take.  Haller  in- 
forms us,  that  they  are  recommended 
in  Germany  againft  the  atrophy  of 
children.  iBy  the  common  people  in 
this  country  they  are  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  running  fores,  and  to  keep 
Hues  open.  The  berries  were  fup- 
pofed  by  the  antients  to  have  a pur- 
gative and  emetic  quality ; and  an 
extract  was  made  from  them  by  water, 
Called  by  Quercetanius  exir  actum pur- 
gans.  Later  writers  have-recommend- 
ed them  in  fmall  dofes  as  alexepharmic 
and  fudorific : it  is  faid,  that  in  the 
plague  at  London,  the  powder  of 
them  was  given  in  vinegar  or  white 
wine  with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  from 
the  balk  of  this  tree  that  a refinous 
juice  exudes  very  plentifully  in  warm 
climates.  • See  Gummi  hedera. 

Hedera  helix.  The  fyflematic 
name  of  the  ivy  tree.  See  Hedera 
arlorea. 

Hedera  ter p.estri s.  Ground- 
ivy,  or  gill.  Glecoma  he  derace  a ; folds 
reniformibus  crenatis , of  Linnaeus. 
ChfcDidynamia.  Order  Gymnofpermia. 
This  indigenous  plant  has  a peculiar 
ftrong  fmell,  and  a bitterifh  fome- 
what  aromatic  take.  It  is  one  ©f 
thofe  plants  whicli  was  formerly  much 
ekeemed  for  poffefling  virtues  that,  in 
the  prefent  age,  cannot  be  detefted. 
In  obkinate  coughs  it  is  a favourite 
remedy  with  the  poor. 

Hedge  hyssop.  See  Gratiola. 

Hedge  mustard.  See  Eryfi - 
mum. 

Hedge  mustard,  stinking. 

See  Alii  aria. 
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HelcSnia,  ( Helconia , a , f.  from 
I iXko<,  an  ulcer).  An  ulcer  in  the  ex- 
ternal or  internal  fuperficies  of  the 
cornea,  known  by  an  excavation  and 
ouzing  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
cornea. 

Helen  !um,  ( Helenium , i,  n. 
from  Helene , the  ifland  where 
they  grew).  See  Enu/a  campana. 

Helicis  major,  (Helix, Icis, m.). 
A proper  mufcle  of  the  ear,  which 
deprefles  the  part  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear  into  which  it  is  inferted  ; it 
lies  upon  the  upper  or  {harp  point  of 
the  helix  or  outward  ring,  anting 
from  the  upper  and  acute  part  ot  the 
helix  anteriorly,  and  pafiing  to  be  in- 
ferted into  its  cartilage  a little  above 
the  tragus. 

Helicis  minor.  A proper  muf- 
cle of  the  ear*  which,  contra&s  the 
fifTure  of  the  ear:  it  is  fituated  below 
the  helicis  maj'or,  upon  part  of  the 
helix.  It  arifes  from  the  inferior 
and  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  cm3  of  the  helix* 
near  the  fiflure  in  the  cartilage  op- 
? elite  to  the  concha. 

Heliotropii  succus.  See  Be- 
zel t a earn  lea. 

Helix,  (Helix,  ids , m.  from 
fiXi,  to  turn  about).  The  external 
circle  or  border  of  the  outer  ear,  that 
curls  inwards. 

Hell£b6r  aster,  (Helleboraf- 
trum,  i9  n.  from  tAAiSopoc,  hellebore). 
Fetid  hellebore,  or  bear’s  foot.  Hel- 
leborus  feetidus,  of  Linnseus.  Hellebo- 
rus  caule  mullifloro  foliofo  ; foliis  pedatis. 
Clafs  Polyandria.  Order  Polygynia. 
T he  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant 
are  recommended  by  many  as  poflef- 
i ' fing  extraordinary  anthelmintic  pow- 
ers. The  fmell  of  the  recent  plant  is 
extremely  fetid,  and  the  take  is  bit- 
ter and  remarkably  acrid,  infomuch 
that,  when  chewed,  it  excoriates  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  It  commonly 
operates  as  a cathartic,  fometimes  as 
an  emetic,  and  in  large  doles  proves 
i highly  deleterious. 
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Hellebore,  black.  See //<?/- 
l chorus  n'tger. 

H ellebore,  white.  See  Hells- 
borus  alhus. 

Helleborus  albus,  ( Helkho » 
VUSf  i,  m.  from  eAAsGopoi; ; 'na.pa.  to  m 
fiooct  sAeiv,  becaufeit  deflroys  if  eaten). 
Veratrum  album.  EUeborum  album * 
White  hellebore  or  veratrum.  Vera- 
trum album  raccmo  fupradecompafitCy 
cor'ollis  ereciis , of  Linnaeus.  Clafs 
Polygamia.  Order  Monoecia.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Aukria,  and  Ruffia.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid 
and  poifonous.  The  dried  root  has 
no  particular  fmell,  but  a durable* 
nauleous,  and  bitter  tafle,  burning 
the  mouth  and  fauces : when  pow- 
dered and  applied  to  iffues  or  ulcers, 
it  produces  griping  and  purging  ; 
if  lnuffed  up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a vio- 
lent (lernutatory.  Gefner  made  an 
infufion  of  half  an  ounce  of  this  root 
with  two  ounces  of  water  ; of  this  he 
took  two  drachms,  which  produced 
great  heat  about  thefcapulse  and  in  the 
face  and  head,  as  well  as  the  tongue 
and  throat,  followed  by  iingultns, 
which  continued  till  vomiting  was  ex- 
cited. Bergius  alfo  experienced  very 
diftrefimg  fymptoms  upon  taking  this 
infufion.  The  root,  taken  in  large 
dofes,  difeovers  fuch  acrimony,  and 
operates  by  the  flomach  and  return 
with  fuch  violence,  that  blood  is 
ufually  difeharged : it  likewife  a6ls 
very  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  producing  great  anxiety,  tre- 
mors, vertigo,  fyncope,  aphonia,  in- 
terrupted refpiration,  finking  of  the 
pulfe,  convulfions,  fpafms,  and  death. 
Upon  openiftg  thofe  who  have  died 
of  the  effects  of  this  polfon,  the  fto- 
rhach  difeovered  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion, with  corrofions  of  its  internal 
coat.  The  ancients  exhibited  this 
aftive  medicine  in  maniacal  cafes,  and 
it  is  faid  with  fuccefs.  The  experi- 
ence Of  Greding  is  fomewhat  iimilar; 
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out  of  twenty-eight  cafes  in  which  he 
exhibited  the  bark  of  the  root  collect- 
ed in  the  fpring,  five  were  cured,  in 
almoft  every  cafe  that  he  relates,  the 
medicine  aCted  more  or  lefs  upon  all 
the  excretions  ; vomiting  and  purg- 
ing were  very  generally  produced, 
and  the  matter  thrown  oft  the  itomacb 
was  conftantly  mixed  with  bile;  a 
florid  rednefs  frequently  appeared  on 
the  face,  and  various  cutaneous efflo- 
refcences  upon  the  body ; and,  in 
fome,  pleuritic  fymptoms,  with  fever, 
fupervened,  fo  as  to  require  bleeding  ; 
nor  were  the  more  alarming  affeCtions 
of  fpafms  and  convulfions  unfrequent. 
Critical  evacuations  were  alfo  very 
evident ; many  fweated  profufely,  in 
fome  the  urine  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  in  others  the  faliva  and  mu- 
cous difcharges  : and  uterine  obftruc- 
tions,  of  long  duration,  were  often 
removed  by  its  ufe.  Veratram  has 
likewife  been  found  ufeful  in  epilepfy 
and  other  convulfive  complaints  : but 
the  difeafes  in  which  its  efficacy  feems 
lead  equivocal  are  thofe  of  the  fkin, 
as  itch,  and  different  prurient  erup- 
tions, herpes,  morbus  pediculofus, 
lepra,  fcrofula,  See.  and  in  many  of 
thefe  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed both  internally  and  externally.  As 
a powerful  ftimulant  and  irritating 
medicine,  its  ufe  has  been  reforted  to 
in  defperate  cafes  only,  and  even 
then  it  ought  fir  ft;  to  be  exhibited  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  as  a grain,  and  in  a 
diluted  date,  and  to  be  gradually  in- 
creafed,  according  to  the  effects, 
which  are  generally  of  an  alarming 
nature. 

Helleborus  fcetidus.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  foetid  helle- 
bore. See  Hcllebor after. 

He  LLEBORUS  NIGER.  Melampo- 

d'lum . Black  hellebore,  or  Chriftmas 
rofe.  Helleborus  niger  of  Linnceus. 
Helleborus f*apo  fubliftore Jubnudo  ; fo- 
lds pedatis.  Clafs  Polyandria . Order 
Potygyhia.  The  root  of  this  exotic 
plant  is  the  part  employed  medicin- 


ally : its  tafte,  when  frefti,  is  bitterifl* 
and  fomewhat  acrid  : it  alfo  emits  a 
naufeous  acrid  fmell,  but  being  long 
kept,  both  its  fenfible  qualities  and 
medicinal  activity  fuffer  very  confider- 
able  diminution.  The  ancients  ef- 
teemed  it  as  a powerful  remedy  in 
maniacal  cafes.  At  prefent  it  is  ex- 
hibited principally  as  an  alterative,  or, 
when  given  in  a large  dofe,  as  a pur- 
gative. It  often  proves  a very  power- 
ful emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits, 
where  fteel  is  ineffectual  or  improper. 
It  is  alfo  recommended  in  dropfies, 
and  fome  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Helmet-flower, yellow.  See 
Anthora. 

Helminthagocues,(  Helminth  a- 
gogciy  shfAwOz'yu'yc'f  from  a worm, 

and  ayu,  to  drive  out).  Medicines 
which  deftroy  and  expel  worms.  See 
Anthelmintics . 

H elm  tn  thiasi3,  ( Helminthiafis , 
is,  f.  EfyuvOtcKTicj  from  E\|!Aiv0»t:»  which 
fignifies  any  fpecies  of  worm).  A 
difeafe  in  which  worms,  or  the  larvae 
of  worms,  are  bred  under  the  fkin, 
or  fome  external  pirt  of  The  body* 
It  is  endemial  to  Martinique,  Weft* 
phalia,  Tranfylvania,  and  fome  other 
places. 

Helminthoch-oktou,  ( Helmin - 
fhochorton , l).  See  Carolina  corfi- 

cana. 

HemeralBpia,  ( Hemeralopia , 
f.  from  'ny.tpot,  a day,  and 

o ffk,  to  fee).  Crepufculary  blind- 
nefs.  A defect  of  vifion,  in  which 
the  patient  fees  perfectly  well  all  day, 
but  in  the  crepufculary  light,  as  in 
the  evening,  perceives  little  or  no- 
thing. It  is  often  endemic  to  China, 
Barbadoes,  the  Brazils,  and  Poland. 

Hemeralops,  ( Hemeralops  bpis , 
f.  »71M.FpaAw\|/»  from  the  day, 

and  an  eye).  One  who  can  fee 
but  iu  the  day  time. 

HemicranIa,  ( Hemic  rani  a,  a,  fr 
r.^Kfavia,  from  yifjuav^y  half,  and  ryu- 
VlCVy  the  head).  A pain  that  affeCts 
only  one  fide  of  the  head. 
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Hemiopsia,  (Hemtofi/ta,  a,  f. 

•4 /ioiy  from  r,tA>io<Tv<iy  li 3I f*  and  o>4/.»  an 
■eye),  A defe&  of  vifion,  in  which 
the  perfon  fees  the  half,  but  not  the 
whole  of  an  object. 

Hemiplegia,  ( Hemiplegia , a,  f. 
■nf/ui rA>?y»a,  from  r,[A.n rvq,  half,  and 
TrXtao-a-,  to  ftrike).  A paralytic  af- 
feftion  of  one  lide  of  the  body.  See 
Paralyfis. 

Hemlock.  See  Cicuta. 

Hemlock,  dropwort.  See 
Oenanthe. 

Hemloqk,  water.  See  Cicuta 
aquatic  a. 

H emp.  See  Cannabis . 

Hemp-agrimony.  See  Eupato- 
rium. 

Hemp,  water.  See  Eupatorium. 

He  nbane.  See  Hyofciamus. 

He  p a r , ( Hepar  yatis , n.  wap  j the 
liver).  See  Liver, 

Hepar  antimonii.  S eeOxydum 
Jlibii  fulphuratum. 

Hepar  sulphuris.  Liver  of 
fulphur.  This  is  a fulphuret  made 
either  with  potalh  or  foda.  It  has  a 
difagreeable  foetid  fmell,  but  is  in 
high  efteem  as  a medicine  to  decora- 
pofe  corrofive  fublimate  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach. 

H epatalgia,  ( Hepatalgia , a,  f. 
x-a. TxXyixy  from  r,7rctf,  the  liver,  and 
pain).  Pain  in  the  liver. 

Hepatic.  Any  thing  belonging 
to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  air.  Hepatic  airs  con- 
C(l  of  inflammable  air  combined  with 
fulphur,  which  exifts  in  very  diffe- 
rent proportions.  Where  each  ingre- 
dient is  combined  merely  to  fatura- 
t’"on,  it  is  called  Amply  fulphurated 
hydrogen , but  where  the  fulphur  is  in 
excefs,  it  is  termed  fuper -fulphurated 
hydrogen.  Sulphurated  hydrogen, 
combined  with  any  bafe,  forms  a hy- 
drofulphuret , and  may  be  alfo  called 
an  hepatule,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  an 
hepar , which  is  the  union  of  fulphur 
fjngly  with  a bafis. 

Hepatic  artery.  Arteria  he - 
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patica.  The  artery  which  nourifnes 
the  fubftance  of  the  liver.  It  aril'es- 
from  the  coeliac,  where  it  almoft 
touches  the  point  of  the  lohulus  Spi- 
ge/ii.  Its  root  is  covered  by  the  pan- 
creas ; it  then  turns  a little  forwards, 
and  paffes  under  the  pylorus  to  the 
porta  of  the  liver,  and  runs  betwixt 
the  biliary  du<fts  and  the  vena  portse, 
where  it  divides  into  two  large 
branches,  ; one  of  which  enters  the 
right,  and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver.  In  this  place  it  is  enclofed 
along  with  all  the  other  veffels  in  the 
capfule  of  Gliffon. 

Hep  atic  duct.  Duffus  hepaticus . 
The  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It 
runs  from  the  Anus  of  the  liver  to- 
wards the  duodenum,  and  is  joined 
by  the  cyftic  du£t,  to  form  the  duHus 
communis  chbledochus.  See  Biliary 
Dutts. 

Hepatic  veins.  See  Cava  he - 
patica , and  Vena  porta. 

Hepatic  a,  (Hepatica,  a,  f.  from 
map,  the  liver,  fo  called  becaufe  it 
was  thought  to  be  ufeful  in  difeafes 
of  the  liver).  The  herb  liver- wrort. 

Hepatica  nobilis.  Herba  tri~ 
nitatis.  Hepatica  or  herb  trinity. 
This  plant,  Anemone  hepatica  of  Lin- 
naeus, pofleffes  mildly  adftringent  and 
corroborant  virtues,  writh  which  in- 
tentions infufions  of  it  have  been  drank 
as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves 
given,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a fpoon- 
ful  at  a time. 

Hepatica  terrestris.  Jeco- 
raria.  Liver-wort.  This  is  a fpecies 
of  March  anti  a , the  polymaphia,  which 
is  very  common  in  this  country.  It 
has  a penetrating  though  mild  pun- 
gency, and  bitter  tafte,  finking,  as 
it  were,  into  the  tongue.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  aperient,  refolvent, 
and  antifcorbutic,  and,  though  fel- 
dom  ufed  in  this  country,  appears  to 
be  a plant  of  no  inconfiderable  virtue. 

Hepatitis,  ( Hepatitis , idis,  f. 
x7rdh%,  from  waf,  the  liver).  In- 
flammation of  the  liver.  A genus  of 
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cifeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia , and  order 
fhlegmajia,  of  Cullen.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  tenfion,  and  more 
or  lefs  of  acute  pain  in  the  right  hy- 
pochondrium,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to'  the  top  of  the  right  fhoul- 
der,  which  is  increafed  by  lying  on 
the  left  fide,  the  urine  is  high-col- 
oured. 

Hepatirrhce a,  ^Hepati; rhcea,  a, 
f.  73 7ral*r cow? , fi'om  rTruii  the  liver,  and 
to  flow).  A fpecies  of  diarrhoea. 
See  Diarrhoea. 

Hepatocele,  ( Hepatocele , es,  f. 

from  n'Kajy  the  liver,  and 
x/iMy  a tumour).  An  hernia,  in  which 
a portion  of  theliverprotrudes  through 
the  abdominal  parietes. 

H epatorium.  Thg  fame  as  £«- 
paicriurn. 

Hepatulf..  See  Hepatic  air. 

Heptapkyllum,  ( Hcptaphyllum , 
if  n.  from  ewV,  feven,  and  <pVMoi , 
a leaf).  See  Tormentilla. 

H ERACELUM  SPHONDYLIUM. 

The  fyllematic  name  of  the  Spondy- 
liurn  of  the  (hops.  See  Spondylium. 

Her ea  britan nica.  See  Hy- 
d 'ulapathum. 

Her ba  sacra.  See  Verbena. 

Herb-benitet.  See  Caryophyl- 
lata. 

Herb  -mastich.  See  Marumvul- 
gare. 

Herb-of  grace.  See  Gratiola. 

Herb  trinity.  See  Hepatica 
nobilis. 

Hercules’s  allheal.  See 
J'ancx. 

Hereditary  disease,  (from 
hares , an  heir).  A difeafe  which  is 
continued  from  parents  to  their  child- 
ren. 

Hermaphrodite,  ( Hermaphro - 
dituSy  if  m.  tpua.(pf''d'b\rjc)  from 
Mercury,  and  *0cih~Y9  Venus,  i.  e. 
partaking  of  both  fexes).  The  true 
hermaphrodite  of  the  ancients  was, 
the  man  with  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  female  ftature  of  body, 
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that  is,  narrow  cheft  and  large  pelvis  5 
or  the  woman  with  female  organs  of 
generation,  and  the  male  flature  of 
body,  that  is,  broad  cheft  and  nar- 
row" pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  how- 
ever, ufed  to  exprefs  any  lufus  natura 
wherein  the  parts  of  generation 
appear  to  be  a mixture  of  both  fexes. 

H ermodactyl.  See  Hcrmoduc - 
tylus. 

Hermodactylus,  ( Hermodac • 
tylus , iy  £p{A.o$adlv}.oc.  Etymologifts 
have  always  derived  this  word  from 
Ep/xricj  Mercury,  and  ^kIv\oc9  a finger. 
It  is  probably  named  from  Hermus , a 
river  in  Afia,  upon  whofe  banks  it 
grows,  and  a date,  which  it 

is  like).  The  root  of  a fpecies  of 
colchicum,  not  yet  ascertained,  but 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Colchicum  illyricum 
of  Linnaeus,  of  the  ffiape  of  a heart, 
flattened  on  one  fide,  with  .a  furrow 
on  the  other,  of  a white  colour,  com- 
pact and  folid,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or 
powder.  This  root,  which  has  a 
vifeous,  fweetifli,  faranaceous  tafte, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell,  is  imported 
from  Turkey.  Their  ufe  is  totally 
laid  afide  in  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
fent  day.  Formerly  they  were  efteem- 
ed  as  cathartics,  which  power  is 
wanting  in  thole  that  reach  this 
country. 

He  RNIARIA,  ( Herniaria , a , f. 
from  hernia,  a rupture,  fo  called  from 
its  fuppofed  efficacy  in  curing  rup- 
tures). Rupture-wort.  This  plant, 
though  formerly  efteemed  as  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  hernias,  appears 
to  be  deftitute  not  only  of  fuch  vir- 
tues but  of  any  other.  It  is  the  Her - 
niaia  glabra  of  Linnaeus  ; has  no  fmell 
nor  taile. 

Herniaria  glabra.  The  fy He- 
matic name  of  the  rupture-wort.  See 
Herniaria . 

H ernia,  ( Hernia , a,  f.  from 
cruo-,  a branch,  becaufc  it  protrudes 
forwards).  Hernia  is  a fw’elling  pro- 
duced by  the  falling  down,  or  protru- 
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fion  of  fome  part  or  parts  which  ought 
naturally  to  be  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  belly. 

The  places  in  which  thefefwellings 
make  their  appearance,  in  order  to 
form  what  is  called  hernia,  are  the 
groin,  the  navel,  the  labia  pudendi, 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  every  point  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  parts  which,  by*  being  thruft 
forth  from  the  cavity  in  which  they 
j ought  naturally  to  remain,  and  which 
form  thefe  tumours,  are,  a portion  of 
the  omentum,  a part  of  the  inteftinal 
canal,  and  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  the  ftorcach  and  liver. 

From  thefe  two  circumftances,  of 
lltuation  and  contents,  are  derived 
all  the  different  appellations  by  which 
hernias  are  diftinguifhed ; for  example, 
they  are  called  inguinal,  fcrotal,  fe- 
moral, umbilical,  and  ventral,  as  they 
happen  to  maketheirappearance  in  the 
groin,  fcrotum,  thigh,  navel,  or  belly. 
If  a portion  of  inteftine  only  forms  it, 
it  is  called  enterocele , hernia  inteffinalis, 
or  gut  rupture  : if  a piece  of  omen- 
tum only,  epiplocclc , hernia  omentalis, 
or  caul  rupture;  and  if  both  inteftine 
and  omentnm  contribute  mutually'  to 
the  formation  of  the  tumour,  it  is 
called  Entero-epiplocele , or  compound 
rupture. 

If  the  piece  of  gut  or  caul  defcends 
no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is  faid  to 
be  incomplete,  and  is  called  bubono- 
cele ; if  the  fcrotum  be  occupied  by 
either  of  them,  the  rupture  is  faid  to 
be  complete,  and  bears  the  name  of 
ofcheocele  ; the  latter  ufed  by  our  fore- 
fathers to  be  attributed  to  laceration 
ol  the  peritoneum,  the  former  to  its 
dilatation  merely. 

The  opinion  that  the  fcrotal  hernia 
is  occafioned  by  a forcible  divifion  or 
trench  made  in  the  peritoneum,  has 
always  been,  and  ftill  is,  with  the 
unknowing,  a very  prevailing  one, 
though  without  any  foundation  in 
truth ; both  the  fcrotal  and  femoral 
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pafs  out  from  the  abdomen  by  open- 
ings which  are  natural  to  every  hu- 
man body,  as  well  thofe  who  have  not 
ruptures,  as  thofe  who  have.  The 
former,  that  is  the  fcrotal,  defcend 
by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  near 
the  groin,  defigned  for  the  paffage  of 
the  fpermatic  veffels  in  men,  and  the 
round  liguments  of  women  ; and  the 
latter,  under  the  hollow  made  by 
Poupart’s  or  Fallopius’s  liguments, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  along 
with  the  great  crural  vein  and  artery. 

He  rnia  congenIta,  ( fo  called 
becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  born  with 
the  perfon).  This  fpecies  of  hernia 
confifts  in  the  adhefion  of  a protruded 
portion  of  inteftine  or  omentum  to 
the  tefticle,  after  its  defcent  into  the 
fcrotum.  This  adhefion  takes  place 
while  the  tefticle  is  yet  in  the  abdo- 
men. Upon  its  leaving  the  abdomen, 
it  draws  the  adhering  inteftine  or 
omentum  along  with  it  into  the  fcro- 
tum, where  it  forms  the  hernia  con- 
genita. 

Hernia  cruralis.  Femoral 
hernia.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween an  inguinal  and  crural  hernia, 
but  what  arifes  from  the  places  where 
they  are  formed.  Men  are  moft  Tub- 
je£t  to  inguinal,  and  women  to  crural 
hernia,  proceeding  from  the  figure  of 
the  pelvis,  which  is  largeft  in  women, 
while  the  uterus  and  the  bladder  con- 
cur by  their  bulk  to  force  the  intef- 
tines  on  each  fide  the  ojja  ilia , being 
more  fpread  in  them  than  in  men,  af- 
ford larger  fpaces  for  the  parts  to  be 
received  on  the  fides,  and  to  recede 
from  the  groin.  In  the  crural  hernia, 
the  parts  generally  pafs  out  of  the 
abdomen  under  Poupart’s  ligament, 
in  the  fpace  formed  by  the  attach- 
ments of  this  ligament  to  the  os  pubis. 
It  is  owing  to  the  fat  which  envelopes 
the  crural  veffels,  that  the  vifeera 
more  eafily  flip  down  under  this  liga- 
ment ; and  thofe  veffels  are  alway9 
found  behind  the  hernia.  The  parts 
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extend  themfelves  afterwards  more  or 
lefs  under  the  apon*urofis,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ligament,  and  covers 
the  mufcles  that  form  the  fore  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  peritoneum,  in  its 
natural  ftate,  obftnidls-  their  paftage 
here,  as  it  does  at  the  ring,  but  it 
like*Tdfe  gives  wav,  as  in  the  inguinal 
hernia,  to  the  preflure  of  the  vifcera, 
anu,  being  diftended,  forms  a hernial 
bag,  of  a greater  cr  lefs  fize,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk  of  the.  proiapfed 
pnrt«.  In  the  inguinal  hernia,  the 
colon  is  fometimes  found,  and  the  cacum 
verv  feldom  ; but  in  the  crural  hernia, 
the  bag  of  the  caecum  is  frequently 
feen,  with  the  beginning  of  the  co- 
lon. 

Hernia  humoralis.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  tefticle.  See  Orchitis . 

Hernia  incarcerata.  A rup- 
ture is  faid  to  be  incarcerated  or 
ffrangulated,  when  on  a fudden  the 
protruding  vifcus  cannot  be  reduced 
into  its  proper  cavity,  and  bad  iymp- 
toms  arife,  as  vomiting,  colic,  and 
©bftipation,  fever  and  tumour  of  the 
part ; which  alarming  fymptoms  arife, 
either  from  obftru&ion  of  the  intef- 
tines, or  from  fufpended  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  danger  in  this 
ftate  depends  on  the  narrownefs  of 
the  ftrangulating  opening,  and  the 
extent  of  the  parts  which  have  fallen 
down. 

Hernia  inguinalis.  The  hernia 
inguinalis  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  ap- 
pears in  both  fexes  at  the  groin.  It 
is  one  of  the  divifion's  of  hernia,  and 
includes  all  thofe  hernias  in  which  the 
parts  displaced  pais  out  of  the  abdo- 
men through  the  ring,  that  is,  the 
arch  formed  by  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
mufculus  obliquus  externus  in  the 
groin,  for  the  paflage  of  the  fperma- 
tic  veflels  in  men,  and  the  round  li- 
gament in  women.  The  parts  dif- 
placed  that  form  the  hernia,  the  part 
into  which  they  fall,  the  manner  of 
the  hernia  being  produced,  and  the 
time  it  haa  continued,  occafion  great 
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differences  in  this  diforder.  There 
are  three  different  parts  that  may 
produce  a hernia  in  the  groin,  viz. 
one  or  more  of  the  inteftines,  the 
epiploon,  and  the  bladder.  That 
which  is  formed  by  one  or  more  of 
the  inteftines,  was  called  by  the  an- 
tients  enterocele.  The  inteftine  which 
mod  frequently  produces  the  hernia 
is  the  ilium  : becaufe,  being  placed  in 
the  iliac  region,  it  is  nearer  the  groin 
than  the  reft  ; but  notwithftanding 
the  fituation  of  the  other  inteftines, 
which  feems  not  to  allow  of  their 
coming  near  the  groin,  we  often  find 
the  jejunum,  and  frequently  alfo  a 
portion  of  the  colon  and  caecum,  in- 
cluded in  the  hernia.  It  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  the  mefenteiy  and 
mefocolon  are  membranous  fubftance* 
capable  of  extenfion,  which,  by  little 
and  little,  are  fometimes  fo  far  ftretch- 
ed  by  the  weight  of  the  inteftines,  as 
to  efcape  with  the  ilium,  in  this 
fpecies  of  hernia.  The  hernia  made 
by  the  epiploon  is  called  epiplocele  ; as 
that  caufed  by  the  epiploon  and  one 
of  the  inteftines  together  is  called 
entero-epiplocele.  The  hernia  of  the 
bladder  is  called  cyjlocele.  Hernia  of 
the  bladder  is  uncommon,  and  ha§ 
feldom  been  known  to  happen  but  in 
conj  unci  ion  with  fame,  of  the  vif- 
cera. When  the  parts,  having  paired 
through  the  abdominal  rings,  defeend 
no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is  called 
an  incomplete  hernia  ; when  they  fall 
into  the  ferotum  in  men,  or  into  the 
labia  pudetidi  in  women,  it  is  then, 
termed  complete. 

Herniotomy,  ( Herniatomiu , a, 
f.  from  hernia , and  to  cut). 

The  operation  to  remove  the  ftrangu- 
lated  part  in  cafes  of  incarcerated 
hernias. 

Herpes,  (Herpe$,  etis , m,  epiew, 
from  ipnu,  to  creep,  becaufe  it  creeps 
and  fpreads  about  the  lkin).  Serpigo. 
Tetters.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales  and  order  dialyfts  of  Cul- 
len, diftinguifhed  by  an  aflemblage 
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of  little  creeping  ulcers,  itching  very 
much,  and  not  inclined  to  heal,  but 
terminating  in  furfuraceous  fcales. 
There 'are  two  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  : 
I.  Herpes Jim p/ex,  which  correfponds 
with  the  above  defcription.  2.  Herpes 
exedens , called  alfo  ferus  and  ejlhiome- 
nos,  which  deeply  corrodes  the  fkin, 
and  continues  fpreading  fometimes 
over  the  abdomen  or  face,  or  where 
it  is  fituated,  *and  fometimes  becomes 
©ancerous.  Herpes  has  been  thought 
by  many  to  be  produced  by  a bilious 
acrimony  irritating  the  fubcutaneous 
glands.  The  remote  caufes  are  the 
abufe  of  fpices,  fuppreffed  evacua- 
tions, cachexise,  contagion.  Herpes 
is  fometimes  critical,  arifing  after 
jaundice,  fever,  &c.  and  fhould  not 
therefore  be  checked.  The  herpes 
exedens  fometimes  becomes  cancerous. 

Hibernicus  lapis.  See  Lapis 
Hibcrnicus. 

Hibiscus,  (t£*jxor,  from  i£tc,  the 
{fork,  who  is  faid  to  chew  it  and  in- 
ject it  as  a clyfter).  The  Marfh  Mal- 
low. 

Hibiscus  abelmoschus.  The 
fyftemaiic  name  of  the  plant  whofe 
feeds  are  called  mulk-feeds.  See  Abel- 
mefehus.  * 's 

Hieracium  pilocella.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  auricula  muris. 
See  Pilocella.  "* 

Hierobotane.  See  Verbena. 

Highmore’s  antrum.  See  An- 
trum of  Highmore. 

Hippocastanum,  ( Hippoccfla - 
numt  /,  n.  wnmtancvovy  from  Imrocy 
3.  horfe,  and  xaravov,  a chefnut,  fo 
called  from  its  fize).  Common  horfe- 
chefnut.  JEfculus  hippocnjlanum ; fo- 
liolis , feptenis  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Hep- 
tandria.  Order  Monogynia.  The 
fruit,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is 
recommended  as  an  errhine.  The 
bark  is  highly  efteemed  on  the  conti- 
nent as  a febrifuge,  and  is  by  fome 
confidered  as  being  fuperior  in  qua- 
lity to  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark 


intended  for  medical  ufe  is  to  be  ta- 
ken from  thofe  branches  which  arc 
neither  very  young  nor  very  old. 

Hippolapathum,  ( Hippolapa - 
thum,  i9  n.  ETSTraXozraQoi/,  from  m rTroqy 
a horfe,  and  ^a.Trubc»,  the  lapathum, 
a fpecies  of  lapathum,  fo  named  from 
its  fize).  See  Rbabarbaram  mona - 
chorum. 

Hippomarathrum.  See  Saxi- 
fraga  'vulgaris. 

Hippos elinom,  {Hippofelinumy  it 
n.  i7t7ro<;Yihivovf  from  nnsocy  a horfe,  and 
crgXivov,  purflane,  fo  named  becaufe  it 
refembles  a large  kind  of  purflane). 
Common  Alexanders.  This  plant, 
Smyrnium  olufatrum  of  Linnaeus,  was 
formerly  cherifhed  in  our  gardens,  for 
culinary  ufe,  but  is  now  fuperceded 
by  celery.  The  feeds  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  and  the  roots  are  more 
powerfully  bitter.  They  Hand  re- 
commended as  refolvents,  diuretics, 
and  emmanagogues,  though  feldom 
ufed. 

Hipps.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog 
rofe.  See  Cynojbatus . 

Hippuris  vulgaris,  ( Heppuris , 
*7 TTrugiqt  from  *7 TTrocy  a horfe,  and 
a tail,  fo  named  from  its  refembahee 
to  a horfe’s  tail).  See  Equifctum. 

Hip  pus,  ( Hippus,  i , from  eVt to?, 
a horfe,  becaufe  thofe  who  labour 
under  this  affe&ion  are  continually 
twinkling  and  trembling,  as  is  ufual 
with  thofe  who  ride  on  horfeback). 
A repeated  dilatation  and  alternate 
conftriftion  of  the  pupil,  arifing  from 
fpafm  or  convulfion  of  the  iris. 

Hispidula,  ( Hifpidula , a,  f.  from 
hifpidus , rough,  fo  named  from  the 
rough  woolly  furface  of  its  flalks). 
Cudweed.  See  Gnaphalium. 

Hi  rundinaria,  [Hirun  din  aria , 

f.  from  hirundo,  the  fw allow,  fo 
named  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
pods  to  a f wallow).  Swallow-wort. 
See  Nummularia  and  Vincetoxicum. 

Hogs  -fennel.  See  Peucedanum. 

Holly,  knee.  See  Rafcus . 
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Holly,  sea.  See  Eryngium. 

Holosteus,  ( HoloJIeus , ).  See 
CJleocoila. 

Holy  thistle.  See  Cardius 

Benedidus. 

H olywell  water.  A mineral 
water,  arranged  under  the  clafs  of 
' fimple  cold  waters.  Itpoffeffes  fimi- 
lar  virtues  to  that  of  Malvern.  See 
Malvern  water. 

Hombergs  sedative  salt. 
See  B oracic  acid. 

Homogeneous,  ( Homogeneus , 
from  ofAoe , like,  and  ysvee,  a kind). 
Uniform,  of  a like  kind  or  fpecies. 

H o mo platve  os,  ( Omplaja,  a,  f. 
wfiOTT^dloi,  from  <y/xo?.  the  fhoulder, 
and  nXctlz,  the  blade).  See  Scapula. 

Honey,  (Mel,  Its,  n.).  A fub- 
ftance  colletfled  by  bees  from  the  nec- 
tary of  flowers,  perfectly  refembling 
laccharine  juices.  It  has  a white  or 
yellowifh  colour,  a foft  and  grained 
confidence,  and  a faccharine  and  aro- 
matic fm  ell.  Honey  is  an  excellent 
food,  and  a foftening  and  flightly  a- 
perient  remedy  : mixed  with  vinegar, 
it  forms  oxy/nel , and  is  exhibited  in 
various  forms  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. 

Honey  suckle.  See  Lonicera 
pericleminum . 

Hops.  See  Lupulus. 

Hop-tops.  The  young  fprouts 
of  the  hop  plant  are  fo  called  ; pluck- 
ed when  6nly  a foot  aboye  the 
ground,  and  boiled,  they  are  eaten 
with  butter  as  a delicacy,  and  are 
very  wholefome. 

Hordeolum,  ( Hordeolum , i , n. 
a dim.  of  hordeum).  An  inflamma- 
tory tubercle,  fimilar  to  a fmall  boil, 
in  the  margin  of  the  eyelids,  fome- 
what  refembling  a barleycorn. 

Hordeum,  ( Hordeum , i , n.  ab 
horrore  anjla , from  the  unpleafant- 
nefs  of  its  beard  to  the  touch).  Bar- 
ley. This  feed  is  obtained  from  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  hordeum , but  princi- 
pally from  t lie  vulgare  and  dijlichon 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  extremely  nutri- 
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mon ufe  as  a drink  when  boiled  in 
water,  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes 
and  affe&ions  of  the  cheft,  efpecially 
when  there  is  cough  or  irritation  a- 
bout  the  fauces.  Amongfl  the  an- 
tients,  decodlicns  of  barley,  K pi9rl9 
was  the  principal  medicine,  as  well  as 
aliment,  in  acute  difeafes.  Barley  is 
freed  from  its  fhells  in  mills,  and  in 
this  date  called  Scotch  and  French 
barley.  In  Holland  they  make  barley 
into  fmall  round  grains,  fomewhat 
like  pearls,  which  is  therefore  called 
pearl  barley. 

Hordeum  causticum.  See 

Cevadilla. 

Hordeum  distichon.  This 

plant  affords  the  barley  in  common 
ufe.  See  Hordeum. 

Hordeum  perlatum.  S eeHor- 
deum. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  one  of  the  plants 
which  afford  the  barley.  See  Hor- 
deum. 

Horehound.  See  Marrubium, 

H orest rong.  See  Peucedanum. 

Horminum,  ( Horminum , i , n. 

© gfAivoi,  from  o^eco:,  to  incite,  named 
from  its  fuppofed  qualities  of  pro- 
voking to  venery).  Garden  clary. 
Salvia  Jclara  of  Linnseus. 

Horns,  harts.  See  Cornu  cervi. 

Horrip  ilatio,  ( Horripilatlo, 

onis , f.)  A fenfe  of  creeping  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  A fymptom  qf 
the  approach  of  fever. 

Hors  ecu  esnut.  See  Hippocaf- 
tanum.  , ' 

Horseradish.  See  Raphanus 
rujlicanus. 

Horsetail.  See  Equifetum. 

Hou ndstongue.  See CynogloJJum. 

Houseleek.  See  Sedum  magus. 

H uman  body.  S eeMan. 

Humeral  artery.  Arterlahu - 
meralis.  Brachial  artery.  The  axil- 
lary artery  haying  paffed  the  tendon 
of  the  great  pectoral  mufcle,  changes 
its  name  to  the  brachial  or  humeral 
artery,  which  name  it  retains  in  its 
courfe  down  the  arm  to  the  bend, 
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where  It  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  artery.  In  this  courfe  it  gives 
oif  feveral  mufcular  branches,  three 
of  which  only  deferve  attention : 

1.  The arteria profunda Juperlor , which 
goes  round  the  back  of  the  arm  to 
the  exterior  mufcles,  and  is  often 
named  the  upper  mufcular  artery. 

2.  Another,  like  it,  called  arteria 
profunda  inferior , or  the  lower  mufcu- 
lar artery.  3.  Ramus  anajlomoticus 
major , which  anailomofes  round  the 
elbow  with  the  branches  of  the  ulnar 
artery. ' 

HumerI’s,  ( Humerus , i,  m.  from 
wfAo?,  the  (houlder) . Os  humeri.  Os 
hrachii.  A long  cylindrical  bone, 
fituated  between  the  i'capula  and  fore- 
arm. Its  upper  extremity  is  formed 
fomewhat  laterally  and  internally,  in- 
to a large,  round,  and  fmooth  head, 
which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  i'capula.  Around  the 
bafis  of  this  head  is  obferved  a circu- 
lar foffa,  deeped  anteriorly  and  ex- 
ternally, which  forms  what  is  called 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  from  the 
edge  of  which  arifes  the  capfular  li- 
gament, which  is  farther  ftrength- 
ened  by  a ftrong  membranous  expan- 
iion,  extending  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  to  the  cora- 
coid procefs  of  the  fcapula  ; and  like- 
wife  by  the  tendinous  expanfions  of 
the  mufcles,  inferted  into  the  head 
of  the  humerus. — This  capfular  liga- 
ment is  fometimes  torn  in  luxation, 
and  becomes. an  obflacle  to  the  eafy 
reduction  of  the  bone.  The  articu- 
lating furface  of  the  head  is  covered 
by  a cartilage,  which  is  thick  in  its 
middle  part,  and  thin  towards  its 
edges,  by  which  means  it  is  more 
convex  in  the  recent  fnbjedl  than 
in  the  lltelcton.  This  upper  ex- 
tremity, befides  the  round  fmooth 
head,  affords  two  other  fmaller 
protuberances.  One  of  thefe,  which 
is  the  larged  of  the  two,  $ of 
an  irregular  oblong  fhape,  and  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 


bone,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
a kind  of  groove  that  makes  a part 
of  the  neck.  This  tuberofity  is  di- 
vided, at  its  upper  part,  into  three 
furfaces  ; the  fird  of  thefe,  which  is 
the  fmalleb  and  uppermeft,  ferves  for 
the  infertion  of  the  fuprafpinatus 
mufcJe  ; the  fecond,  or  middlemolt, 
for  the  infertion  of  the  infrafpinatus  ; 
and  the  third,  which  is  the  lowed 
and  hindmoft,  for  the  infertion  of 
the  teres  minor.  The  other  fmaller 
tuberofity  is  fituated  anteriorly  be- 
tween the  larger  one  and  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  ferves  for  the  in- 
fertion of  the  fubfcapularis  mufcle. 
Between  thefe  two  tuberofities  there 
is  a deep  groove,  for  lodging  the 
tendinous  head  of  the  biceps  brack ii ; 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint  af- 
fording here  a*  prolongation,  thinner 
than  the  red  of  the  capfula,  which 
covers  and  accompanies  this  mufcle 
to  its  flefhy  portion,  where  it  gra- 
dually difappears  in  the  adjacent  cel- 
lular membrane.  Immediately  be- 
low its  neck,  the  os  humeri  begins  to 
afiume  a cylindrical  fhape,  fo  that 
here  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be 
faid  to  congruence.  At  its  upper 
part  is  obferved  a continuation  of  the 
groove  for  the  biceps,  which  extends 
downwards,  about  a fourth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  bone,  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  edges  of  this  groove 
are  continuations  of  the  greater  and 
lefl'er  tuberofities,  and  ferve  for  the 
attachment  of  the  pedloralis,  latifii- 
mus  dorfi,  and  teres  major  mufcles. 
The  groove  itfelf  is  lined  with  a glif- 
tening  fubdance  like  cartilage,  but 
which  feeins  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  remains  of  tendinous  fibres. — A 
little  lower  down,  towards  the  exter- 
nal and  anterior  fide  of  the  middle  of 
the  bone,  it  is  feen  riling  into  a rough 
ridge,  for  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid 
mufcle.  On  each  fide  of  this  ridge 
the  hone  is  fmooth  and  flat,  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  bracnialis  internus 
mufcle  • and  behind  the  middle  part 
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<$f  the  outerinoft  fide  of  the  ridge  is 
a channel,  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  vef- 
fels  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  A 
little  lower  down,  and  near  the  inner 
fide  of  the  ridge,  there  is  fometimes 
feen  fuch  another  channel,  which  is 
Intended  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
os  humeri,  at  its  lower  extremity,  be- 
comes gradOally  broader  and  flatter, 
fo  as  to  have  this  end  nearly  of  a tri- 
"angular  ftiape.  The  bone,  thus  ex- 
panded, affords  two  furfaces,  of  which 
the  anterior  one  is  the  broadeic,  and 
fomewhat  convex  ; and  the  pofterior 
one  narrower  and  fmoother.  The 
bone  terminates  in  four  large  pro- 
eeffes,  the  two  outermoft  of  which 
are  called  condyles , though  not  de- 
figned  for  the  articulation  of  the  bone. 
— Thefc.  condyles,  which  are  placed 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  on 
each  fide  of  the  bone,  are  rough  and 
irregular  protuberances,  formed  for 
the  infertion  of  mufcles  and  ligaments, 
and  differ  from  each  other  in  fize  and 
ihape. — The  external  condyle,  when 
the  arm  is  in  the  moll  natural  pofi- 
tion,  is  found  to  be  placed  fomewhat 
forwarder  than  the  other.  The  in- 
ternal condyle  is  longer,  and  more 
protuberant  than  the  external.  From 
each  of  thefe  proceffes  a ridge  is  con- 
tinued upwards  at  the  fides  of  the 
bone.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  condyles  are  placed  the  two  arti- 
culating proceffes,  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  covered  with  cartilage. 
One  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fmaileft, 
is  formed  into  a fmall,  obtufe,  fmooth 
head,  on  which  the  radius  plays. 
This  little  head  *;  placed  near  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  as  a part  of  which  it 
has  been  fometimes  deferibed.  The 
other,  and  larger  procefs,  is  compofed 
of  two  lateral  protuberances  and  a 
middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are  fmooth 
and  covered  with  cartilage.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  ulna  moves 
upon  this  procefs,  it  has  gotten  the 
name  of  trochlea,  or  pulley.  The  fides 
of  this  pulley  are  unequal  \ that  which 


is  towards  the  little  head  is  the  high- 
eft  of  the  two ; the  other,  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  external  condyle, 
is  more  flanting,  being  fituated  ob- 
liquely from  within  outwards,  fo  that 
when  the  fore-arm  is  full  extended,  it 
does  not  form  aftraight  line  with  the 
os  humeri,  and,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
when  we  bend  the  elbow  the  hand 
comes  not  to  the  (houlderas  it  might 
be  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  breaft.  There  is  a cavity 
at  the  root  of  thefe  proceffes,  on  each 
of  the  two  furfaces  of  che  bone.  The 
cavity  on  the  anterior  furface  is  di- 
vided by  a ridge  into  two,  the  exter- 
nal of  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
radius,  and  the  internal  one  lodges 
the  corouoid  procefs  of  the  ulna  in 
the  flexions  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
cavity  on  the  pofterior  furface,  at 
the  bafis  of  the  pulley,  is  much  larg- 
er, and  lodges  the  olecranon  when 
the  arm  is  extended.  The  internal 
ftrudture.  of  the  gs  humeri  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  other  long  bones.  In  new- 
born infants  both  the  ends  of  the  bone 
are  cartilaginous,  and  the  large  head, 
with  the  two  tubercles  above,  and 
condyles,  with  the  two  articulating 
proceffes  below,  become  epiphytes 


Hu  mi  lis,  ( Humilis , from  hum'll 
on  the  ground,  fo  named  becaufe  it 
turns  the  eye  downwards,  and  is  ex- 
preflive  of  humility).  See  Reftus  in- 
ferior oculi. 

H umor  aqjjeus.  See  Aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Humor  vitreus,  See  VitreOus 
humour. 

Humours  of  the  eye.  See 
Aqueous  and  Vitreous  humour . 

Humulus  lupulus,  ( Humulus 
from  humus , the  ground,  fo  named 
becaufe  without  fa&itious  fuppott  it 
creeps  along  the  ground)..  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  hop-plant.  See 
Lupulus. 

Hunger.  This  function 


is  clafled  by  phyfiologifts  under  the 
head  of  natural  adlions.  It  is  a fen- 
jfation  in  the  ftomach,  caufed  by  the 
irritation  of  the  gaflric  juice,  inducing 
a delire  for  food. 

Hurtsickle.  The  bluebottle, 
I or  cyan  us,  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
troublefome  to  cut  down,  and  fome- 
times notches  the  fickle. 

Hyaloid  membrane,  (Mem- 
\lrana  hyaloidea ; from  vxhoz,  glafs, 
and  likenefs).  Memhrana  arach - 
noidea.  Capfule  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. The  tranfparent  membrane 
enclofmg  the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye. 

Hydarthrus,  ( Hydarthrus , i,  m. 
i vozpQpocf  from  water,  and  apQpovj 
a joint).  Hydarthron . Hydarthros. 
A white  fwelling,  or  watery  joint. 
A genus  of  difeafe  arranged  by  Cullen 
in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  tumores. 
i It  is  known  by  a uniform  fwelling 
I around  the  joint,  of  the  colour  of  the 
| Ikin,  and  extremely  painful.  It 
moftly  affedls  the  knee  and  elbow 
I joints.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  this 
difeafe  : I . Hydarthrus  rheumaticus , 

originating  from  rheumatifm,  which 
i is  moftly  curable.  2.  Hydarthrus  fcro- 
fido/us,  which  is  moftly  incurable. 

Hy  d at r d s,  ( Hydatis , id'is,  vodh-, 
a bladder,  from  water).  A very 
I lingular  animal,  formed  like  a bladder, 
and  diftended  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 
Thefe  animals  are  fometimes  formed 
in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body,  as 
the  abdomen  and  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
liver,  kidney,  and  lungs,  where  they 
produce  difeafed  actions  of  thofe  vif- 
cera.  Cullen  arranges  thefe  affec- 
tions in  the  clafs  locales  and  order 
tumores.  If  the  vires  nature  medi- 
catrices  are  not  fufficient  to  effect  a 
cure,  the  patient  moftly  falls  a facri- 
I flee  to  their  ravages. — Dr.  Baillie 
gives  the  following  interefting  ac- 
count of  the  hydatids,  as  they  are 
fometimes  found  in  the  liver  ; — There 
is  no  gland  in  the  human  body  in 


which  hydatids  are  fo  freqmently  found 
as  the  liver,  except  the  kidneys, 
where  they  are  ftill  more  common. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  ufually  found 
in  the  cy ft,'  which  is  frequently  of 
confiderable  ffze,  and  is  formed  cf 
very  firm  materials,  fo  as  to  give  to 
the  touch  almoft  the  feeling  of  carti- 
lage. This  cyft,  when  cut  into,  is 
obvioufly  laminated,  and  is  much 
thicker  in  one  liver  than  another.  In 
fome  livers  it  is  not  thicker  tfyan  a 
(hilling,  and  in  others  it  is  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The 
laminae  which  compofe  it  are  formed 
of  a white  matter,  and  on  the  infide  , 
there  is  a lining  of  a pulpy  fubftance, 
like  the  coagulable  lymph.  The  ca- 
vity of  the  cyft,  I have  feen,  in  one 
inffance,  fubdivided  by  a partition  of 
this  pulpy  fubftance.  In  a cyft  may 
be  found  one  hydatid,  or  a greater 
number  of  them.  They  lie  loofc  in 
the  cavity,  fwimming  in  a fluid ; or 
fome  of  them  are  attached  to  the  fide 
of  the  cyft.  They  con  flit  of  a round 
bag,  which  is  compofed  of  a white, 
femi-opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  con- 
tain a fluid  capable  of  coagulation. 
Although  the  common  colour  of  hy- 
datids be  white,  yet  I have  ®cca (ion- 
ally  feen  fome  of  a light  amber  colour. 
The  bag  of  the  hydatid  confifts  of 
two  laminae,  and  poffeffes  a good  deal 
of  contraftile  power.  In  oae  hyda- 
tid this  coat  or  bag  is  much  thicker 
and  more  opaque  than  in  another, 
and  even  in  the  fame  hydatid  difle- 
rent  parts  of  it  will  often  differ  in  its 
thicknefs.  On  the  infide  of  an  hy- 
datid, fmaller  ones  are  fometimes 
found,  which  are  commonly  not 
larger  than  the  heads  of  pins,  but 
fometimes  they  are  even  larger  in  their 
fize  than  a goofeberry.  Thefe  are 
attached  to  the  larger  hydatid,  either 
at  fcattered  irregular  diflances,  or 
fo  as  to  form  fmall  duffers  ; and  they 
are  alfo  found  floating  loofe  in  the 
liquor  of  the  larger  hydatids.  Hy- 
datids of  the  liver  are  often  found  un- 


connected  with  each  other  j but  fome- 
times  they  have  been  faid  to  inclofe 
each  other  in  a feries,  like  pill-boxes. 
The  mod;  common  fttuation  of  hyda- 
tids of  the  liver  is  in  its  fubftance,  and 
inclofed  in  a cyft  ; but  they  are  occa- 
fionally  attached  to  the  outer  furface 
of  the  liver,  hanging  from  it,  and 
occupying  more  or  lefs  of  the  general 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  origin 
and  real  nature  of  thefe  hydatids 
are  not  fully  afcertained  ; it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a fort  of  imperfect  animalcules. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the 
hydatids  in  the,  livers  of  fheep  are 
animalcules  ; they  have  been  often 
feen  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the 
liver  and  put  into  warm  water  ; and 
they  retain  this  power  of  motion  for 
a good  many  hours  after  a fheep  has 
been  killed.  The  analogy  is  great 
between  hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a 
fheep  and  thofe  of  the  human  fub- 
jea.  In  both  they  are  contained  in 
ftrong  cyfts,  and  in  both  they  confift 
of  the  fame  whitepulpy  matter.  There 
is  undoubtedly  fome  difference  be- 
tween them  in  fimplicity  of  organiza- 
tion; the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver 
being  a fimple  uniform  bag,  and  the 
hydatid  in  that  of  a fheep  having  a 
neck  and  mouth  appended  to  the 
bag.  This  difference  need  be  no 
confiderable  objeaion  to  the  opinion 
above  ftated.  Life  may  be  conceived 
to  be  attached  to  the  moft  fimple  form 
of  organization.  In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  have  been  found  in  the 
brains  of  fheep,  vefemlaling  almofl  ex- 
actly thofe  in  the  human  liver,  and 
which  have  been  feen  to  move,  and 
therefore  are  certainly  known  to  be 
animalcules.  The  hydatids  of  the 
human  liver  indeed,  have  not,  as  far 
as  I know,  been  found  to  move  when 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into 
warm  water;  were  this  to  have  hap- 
pened, no  uncertainty  would  remain, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  fee  a good  reafon 
why  there  will  hardly  occur  any  pro- 


per opportunity  of  makingthis  expe- 
riment. Hydatids  are  not  very  often 
found  in  the  liver,  becaufe  it  is  not 
a very  frequent  difeaie  there  ; and 
the  body  is  allowed  to  remain  for  fo 
long  a time  after  death  before  it  is 
examined,  that  the  hydatids  mull 
have  loft  their  living  principle,  even 
if  they  were  animalcules,  however  it 
is  very  ftrongi  and  it  appears  even 
more  difficult  to  account  for  their 
production,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  generation,  than  for  that  of 
inteftinal  worms.  W e do  not  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty  by  afferting,  that  hy- 
datids in  the  human  liver  are  not  living 
animals,  becaufe  in  fheep  they  are 
certainly  fuch,  where  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  their  production  is 
precifely  the  fame. 

H ydragogue,  ( Hydragoga , vac «- 
yayxy  from  v$up,  water,  and  <xyv,  to 
drive  out).  Medicines  are  fo  termed 
which  poffcfs  the  property  of  in- 
creafing  the  fecretions  or  excretions 
of  the  body,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  remo- 
val of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities, 
fudi  as  tonics,  diuretics,  cathartics, 
&c. 

Hydrargyrus,  ( Hydrargyrum , 
i , in.  vfycceyvgot; ; from  v$ap9  water, 
and  apyvpoc,  filver;  fo  named  from 
its  having  the  refemblance  of  fluid 
filver, ) Hydrargyrum . Mercurius 

vivus.  Argentum  vlvum.  Mercury. 
Quickfilver.  An  opake  filver-coloured 
metallic  fubftance,  refembling  melt- 
ed lead  or  tin.  Next  after  gold  and 
platina,  it  is  the  moft  ponderous  fub- 
ilance  known.  A cubic  foot  of  very 
fine  mercury  weighs  947  pounds. 
It  differs  from  ether  metals  by  its 
property  of  retaining  the  fluid  flate 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere  ; it  is  fufible  at  350  un- 
der zero  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
and  congeals  at  38°.  When  con- 
gealed it  acquires  malleability.  It 
was  firft  proved  to  be  fufceptible  of 
congelation  in  the  middle  of  the 
prelent  century.  Its  excefiive  weight, 
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habitual  fluidity,  extreme  volubility, 
and  the  Angular  alterations  it  is  liable 
to  fuffer  by  combination,  may  induce 
us  to  regard  it  as  a peculiarfubftance, 
not  otherwife  allied  to  the  metals 
than  by  its  brilliancy,  gravity,  and 
combuflibility . Mercury  is  not  found 
abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  met  with 
in  a virgin  or  fluid  ftate,  poflefiing 
all  its  metallic  properties  ; or  in  a 
ilate  of  oxydation  ; or  in  combina- 
tion with  acids,  fulphur,  and  other 
metallic  fubflances.  Virgin  or  fluid 
mercury  has  been  found  in  globules 
or  in  large  mafles,  in  earths  and  foft 
Hones,  but  molt  frequently  in  the 
cavities  and  inter  Alices  of  its  own 
ores.  At  Idria,  in  Spain,  and  in 
i America,  it  is  colledled  in  the  cavi- 
ties and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  by 
making  deprefiions,  in  which  it  refts. 
i It  is  likewife  found  in  clay  at  Alma- 
| den,  and  in  beds  of  chalk  in  Sicily. 
It  is  alfo  found  at  times  in  filver  and 
lead  Ores,  as  well  as  mixed  with 
white  oxyd  of  arfenic.  At  Idria,  in 
Friuli,  Sage  found  a red  brown  ore 
j of  mercury,  foft  and  granulated  in  its 
fracture,  which  is  regarded  as  a car- 
! bonated  oxyd  of  mercury,  and  which 
| has  been  found  to  afford  91  parts  of 
mercury,  out  of  100  parts  of  the  ore. 
Mercury  is  moft  commonly  found 
j naturally  combined  with  fulphur, 

! when  it  is  called  cinnabar , or,  athiops, 
; according  to  the  colour.  It  is  called 
native  vermillion , and  cinnabar  in 
flowers,  when  it  is  in  the  form  of 
| a very  brilliant  red  powder.  Cin- 
nabar is  found  in  the  dutchy  of 
Deuxponts,  in  the  Palatinate,  in 
Hungary,  in  Friuli,  at  Almaden, 
and  in  South  America  ; but  it  chiefly 
abounds  in  Guamanga  in  Peru. 
There  is  a blackifh  ore  of  mercury, 
in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  combined 
with  fulphur  and  copper,  and  which 
is  found  at  Mufchel  Landfberg. 
Mercury  has  alfo  been  found  in  amal- 
gamation with  virgin  filver,  in  the 
. ore  of  Sahlberg  in  Sweden.  Mercury 
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does  not  appear  to  fuffer  any  altera- 
tion from  light.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
fluid  matters  which  are  the  moft 
eafily  and  uniformly  heated.  If 
expo  fed  to  fire  in  cloie  veffels,  it 
boils  like  other  fluids.  The  vapour 
into  which  it  is  tranfported  by  ebul- 
lition, appears  in  the  form  of  a white 
fmoke,  obfeures  the  tranfparency  of 
the  veffels  into  which  it  is  received, 
and  is  condenfed  by  cold  into  drops 
of  liquid  or  purified  mercury.  Mer- 
cury has  no  tafte  that  the  nerves  of 
the  tongue  and  palate  can  perceive  ; 
Rubbed  for  a fhort  time  between  the 
fingers,  it  emits  a flight  peculiar 
fmell.  Mercury  is  extremely  fufeept- 
ible  of  oxydation  by  the  contact  of 
air  and  other  bodies  ; a blackifh  grey 
pellicle  is  continually  forming  on  its 
furface,  which  is  called  black  oxyd  of 
mercury.  If  heated,  with  accefs  of 
air,  this  metal  is  changed  into  a red, 
brilliant,  fcaly,  earthy  oxyd  or  pow- 
der, called  precipitate  per  fe,  or  hy- 
drargyrus  calcinatus  of  the  pharmaco- 
peias. It  is  ufually  made  with  the 
bottle  called  Boyle* s hell , in  which  a 
quantity  of  mercury  is  put,  in  fuch 
a proportion  as  to  be  fpread  in  a very 
thin  layer  over  its  furface.  The  mouth 
of  the  bottle  is  fitted  with  a chryftal 
cylindrical  flopper,  perforated  with 
a capillary  tube.  The  bottle  is  then 
placed  on  a fand  bath,  and  the  mer- 
cury is  thus  heated  to  ebullition. 
The  capillary  aperture  in  the  flopper 
of  the  tube  admits  the  external  air, 
without  fnlfering  the  mercury  to  ef- 
cape.  Digeflion  in  this  planner  for 
the  fpace  of  fome  months,  affords  in 
the  end  a large  proportion  of  red 
mercurial  oxyd,  or  calcined  mercury. 
Mercury  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  lia- 
ble to  folution  in  water,  although 
water  remaining  over  mercury  a con- 
fiderable  time  contrails  an  evident 
metallic  tafle,  and  if  boiled  upon  it, 
is  laid  to  acquire  a vermifugal  pro- 
perty ; but  the  mercury  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  changed,  01  de- 
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prived  of  any  of  its  weight.  It  is 
not  more  difpoftd  than  other  metallic 
fubftances  to  unite  with  earths. 
Concentrated  fulphuric  acid  is  capa- 
ble of  dilfolving  mercury,  with  the 
aid  of  heat ; fulphureous  acid  gaz  is 
difengaged,  and  a white  oxyd  is  form- 
ed, upon  which  if  a large  quantity 
cf  hot  water  is  poured,  a beautiful 
yellow  oxyd,  the  fulphas  hydrargyri, 
is  precipitated,  known  by  the  name 
of  turlith  mineral , or  yellow  precipi- 
tate, or  hydrargyrus  vitriol  at  us  of  the 
Ihops.  The  nitric  acid  diflblves  mer- 
cury with  fo  great  facility,  that  no 
external  heat  nor  concentrated  acid 
is  required.  A mercurial  oxyd  is 
produced  bv  this  decompofition,  the 
nitras  hydrargyri,  or  hydrargyrus  ni- 
tratus , a nitrous  acid  gaz  being  at  the 
fame  time  difengaged.  The  nitrate 
of  mercury  is  corrofive : fufed  in  a 
crucible,  or  better  in  a retort,  it 
yields  oxygen  or  nitrogen  gazes,  the 
remaining  oxydbecoming  yellow,  and 
at  length  a lively  red,  which  is  the 
red  precipitate.  The  folution  of 
mercurial  nitrate  forms  mercurial  wa- 
ter, which  is  of  ufe  to  afeertain  the 
prefence  of  fulphuric  and  muriatic 
falts  in  mineral  waters,  and  is  alfo  tiled 
as  a powerful  efcharotic  by  furgeons. 
The  muriatic  acid  does  not  a6l  in  any 
fenfible  degree  upon  pure  metallic 
mercury,  except  by  long  digeflion, 
though  it  be  one  of  thofe-  which  has 
the  ftrongeff.  affinity  with  that  metal, 
readily  combining  with  all  the  mer- 
curial oxyds,  and  forming  different 
produdls,  according  as  the  oxyd  is 
more  perfect  or  imperfect.  The  com- 
bination of  oxyd  of  mercury  with 
muriatic  acid,  is  fufceptible  of  two 
different  ftates  : in  one,  formed  with 
the  common  muriatic  acid,  it  is  mild 
mercurial  muriate  : in  the  other, 

formed  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  it  is  corrfiwe  fublimate,  corrofive 
mercurial  muriate , oxy-muriate  of  mer- 
cury, or  hydrargyrus  muriatus . This 
neutral  faline  fait  is  capable  of  enter- 


ing into  combination  with  running 
mercury,  when  it  lofes  its  peculiar 
tafte  and  folubility,  with  molt  other 
of  its  faline  properties,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  known  by  the  name  of  mercu- 
rius  dulcis,  or  calomel  of  the  fhops. 
The  acetous  acid  diffolves  the  oxyd 
of  mercury,  and  affords  white  foli- 
ated cryflals,  the  hydrargyrus  acetatus. 
The  boracic  acid  is  not  capable 
of  dilfolving  mercury  without  an 
intermedium.  In  what  manner  the 
fluoric  and  carbonic  acids  adt  on 
mercury  is  not  at  prefent  well  known. 
The  neutral  falts  are  underftood  to 
poffcfs  no  flrong  powers  of  acting 
on  this  metal ; it,  however,  incorpo- 
rates readily  with  fulphate  of  potafh. 
Mercury  artificially  mixed  with  ful- 
phur,  forms  the  black  or  red  fulphu- 
rated  oxyds,  known  on  account  of 
their  colour,  by  the  names  of  sethiops, 
or  cinnabar.  See  Sulphuretum  hydrar- 
gyri nigrum , and  Sulphuretum  hydrar- 
gyri rubrum.  Mercury  amalgamates 
with  mofl  other  metalst  On  this 
property  is  founded  the  art  of  gilding 
metals,  the  tinning  of  glaffes,  the 
working  of  ’gold  and  filver  mines, 
&c.  Mercury  is  alfo  employed  in 
painting,  in  forming  mirrors,  philo- 
sophical inftruments,  &c.  The  ufes 
of  this  metal  in  the  pra&ice  of 
phyfic  and  furgery  are  very  confider- 
able.  See  the  various  preparations  of 
Hydrargyrus. 

Hydrargyrus  acetatus.  Mer - 
curius  acetatus.  Pilula  Keyferi . By 
this  preparation  of  mercury,  the 
celebrated  Keyfer  acquired  an  im- 
menfe  fortune  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe.Tt  is  an  acetite  of  quickfilver, 
and  therefore  termed  acetis  hydrargyri 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 
The  dofe  is  from  three  to  five  grains, 
yet  notwithflanding  the  encomium 
given  to  it  by  fome,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fo  efficacious  as  fome  other 
preparations  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyrus  calcinatus. 
Mercurius  calcinatus.  Calcined  mer- 


cury.  This-  preparation  of  mercury 
is  given  with  great  advantage  in  the 
cure  of  fyphilis.  Its  action,  however, 
is  fuch,  when  given  alone,  on  the 
bowels,  as  to  require  the  addition  of 
j opium,  which  totally  prevents  it.  It 
: is  alfo  given,  in  conjunction  with 
opium  and  camphire,  as  a diaphoretic, 
in  chronic  pains,  and  difeafes  of  long 
I continuance. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  crepa. 

! Mercurius  alkalfqtus.  This  prepara- 
tion of  mercury  pofTeffes  alterative 
properties  in  cutaneous  and  venere.d 
complaints,  in  obftruftions  of  the 
vifcera,  or  of  the  proftrate  gland, 
given  in  the  dofe  of  3$  to  3 two 
or  three  times  a day. 

Hydrargvrus  cum  ; u r. phure. 
-/Ethiops  mineral.  This  is  a black 
fulphuret  of  mercury,  and  therefore 
called  fulphuret  am  hydrargyri  nigrum 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 
The  mercury  and  fulphur  are  tritu- 
rated together,  the  blended  mafs 
thus  obtained  contifts  of  fulphur  and 
an  imperfect  oxyd  of  mercury.  The 
mercury  by  this  admixture  of  the 
fulphur  is  deprived  of  its  falivating 
power,  and  maybe  adminiftered  with 
fafety  to  all  ages  and  conftitutions  as 
an  anthelmintic  and  alterative. 

Hyd  RARGYRUS  MURIATUS. 

Mercurius  corrofiws.  Mercurius 
fvllimatus  corrojivus . An  extremely 
acrid  and  violently  poifonous  prepa- 
ration. It  is  an  oxymuriatc  of  quick- 
filver,  and  therefore  called  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature  murias 
hydrargyri  oxygen  a tus*  Given  inter- 
nally in  fmall  dofes  properly  diluted, 
and  never  in  the  form  of  pill,  it  pof- 
fefies  oxygenating,  antifyphilifical, 
and  alterative  virtues.  Externally, 
applied  in  form  of  lotion,  it  facili- 
tates the  healing  of  venereal  fores, 
and  cures  the  itch. 

HYDRARGYRUS  MURIATUS  MI- 
tis.  Mercurius  pracipitatus  dulcis. 
i his  mild  muriate  of  quickfilver  pof- 
fefles  fimilar  virtues  to  calomel,  for 


which  it  is  often  fubftituted.  See 
Calomelas. 

HyDRARGYRUS  NIT&ATUS  RU- 
BER. Mercurius  corrojivus  ruber . 
Mercurius  pracipitatus  ruber . Red 
precipitate.  This  red  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury is  prepared  with  the  nitrous 
acid.  It  is  of  extenfive  ufe  in  the 
practice  of  furgery,  as  a ftimulatftand 
efcarotic.  Finely  levigated  and 
mixed  with  the  common  cerates,  it 
‘proves  an  excellent  application  to 
indolent  ulcers,  efgecially  thofe  which 
remain  after  burns  and  fealds,  and 
where  the  granulations  are  indolent. 

HyDRARGYRUS  PRECIPITATUG- 
CiNEREUs.  This  preparation  order- 
ed in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia, 
is  ufed  as  an  alterative  in  cafes  of 
pains  arifing  from  an  admixture  of 
rheumatifm  with  fyphilis.  Jtmaybe- 
fubftituted  for  the  hydrargyrus  fulphu- 
ratus  ruber,  in  fumigating  ozena,  and 
venereal  ulcerated  fore  throat,  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  yielding  any  vapour 
offenfive  to  the  patient. 

Hydrargyrus  purificatus. 
Purified  quickfilver  is  fometimes  ad- 
miniftered  in  its  metallic  date  in  dofes 
of  one  ounce  or  more  in  conftipation. 
of  the  bowels.  See  alfo  Pil.  Empl.  8z 
Ung.  ex  hydrargyro.  & Hydrargy- 
rus. 

Hydrargyrus  sulphuratus 
ruber.  Cinnabar  faBitia.  This 
is  the  Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum 
of  the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  it 
being  a red  fulphuret  of  mercury : it  is 
efteemed  as  a mild  mercurial  altera- 
tive, and  is  given  to  children  in  cafe9 
of  ftrophulus,  porrigo,  tenea,  See. 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 
T urpethutn  miner  ale.  Mercurius  emeticus 
Jiavus.  Sulphas  hydrargyri.  For- 
merly this  medicine  was  in  more  ge- 
neral ufe  than  in  the  prefentday.  it 
is  a very  powerful  and  active  altera- 
tive when  given  in  fmall  dofes.  Two 
grains  aft  on  the  ftomach  fo  as  to 
produce  violent  vomitings.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  errhine  in  cafes  of 
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amaurofis.  In  combination  with 
antimony  it  a&s  powerfully  cn  the 
fkin. 

Hydrocardja,  (Hy d 'roc ar dia>  &> 
f.  vopoKuphct  ; from  vvuf,  water,  and 
xctcoicr,  the  heart.)  Hydrocordis.  Hy- 
drops pericardii.  Dropfy  of  the 
heart.  Dropfy  of  the  pericardium. 
A colle&ion  of  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium, which  may  be  eith-.r  coagnlable 
lymph,  ferum,  or  a puriform  fluid. 
It  produces  fvmptoms  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  hydrothorax,  with  violent  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  and  moflly  an 
intermittent  pulie.  It  is  incurable. 

Hydrocele,  ( H) drocele,  es,  f. 
; from  f&y,,  water,  and  xrM, 
a tumour).  Ofchcocele.  Ofcheophyma. 
Hydrops  fcrati.  Hydrops  tejlis. 
Dropfy  of  the  fcrotum.  A genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexia,  and  or- 
der intumefcertlx  of  Cullen,  known  by 
a foft,  pyramidal,  fluctuating,  gene- 
rally pellucid  fwtlling  of  the  fcrotum, 
increafmg  flowlv,  and  without  pain. 
There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  dil- 
eyfe.  I . Hydrocele  inlegumcntorvm , 
or  a mere  anafarcous  fwelling  of  the 
icrotum.N  2.  Hydrocele  tunica  vagin- 
alis. This  is  properly  the  hydrocele  : 
the  fwelling  is  mofliy  of  a pyramidal 
form,  and  is  known  by  an  evident 
fluctuation.  It  fhould  carefully  be 
diflingui thed  from  hernia  and  orchi- 
tis, 3.  Hydrocele  funiculi  fpermatici. 
An  anafarcous  fwelling  of  the  fper- 
tnatic  cord,  which  is  iometimes  dif- 
fused throughout  the  cord,  and 
Sometimes  confined  to  one  or  two 
enlarged  cells,  when  it  is  faid  to  be 
eneyfled.  , 

i 1 y B r o c Lp  i j a l u s , ( Hydrocephalus , 
i.  m.  vcooxtCf: aAoc ; from  u$u>[,  water, 
and  xttpuhr,  the  head),  Hydrocepha- 
lum.  Dropfy  of  the  brain.  Dropfy 
©F  the  head.  A genus  of  difeafe 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  clafs  cachex - 
i<s,  and  order  intumsfcsntix , It  is 
cklingu idled  by  authors  into  external 
and  internal : I.  Hydrocephalus  ex- 

if  anus } is  3 collection  of  water  jjetween 


the  membranes  of  the  brain,  z. 
Hydrocephalus  internus,  is  when  a fluid 
is  collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  producing  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pils, apoplexy, &c.  See  Apoplexies,  it  is 
fometimes  of  a chronic  nature,  when 
the  water  has  been  known  to  increafe 
to  an  enormous  quantity,  effecting  a 
diaflnfls  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
an  abforption  of  the  fubflance  of  the 
brain. 

Hydrogen,  ( Hydrogenittm , n.  n. 
from  v’dtff,  water,  and  yuofjuzi,  to  be- 
come, or  ysnuu  , to  produce,  becaufe 
with  oxygen  it  produces  water). 
Phlogifton  of  Kirvvan  ? A Ample  or 
elementary  fubflance  not  perceptible 
to  the  fenfes,  but  known  only  by  its 
combinations.  With  oxygen  it  forms 
water,  and  from  the  circumftance  of 
its  neceflarily  entering  into  the  com- 
pofltion  of  that  fluid  it  receives  its 
name.  In  combination  with  light 
and  caloric  it  forms  hydrogen  gaz, 
cr,  as  it  is  called,  gaz-hydregen. 
Ammoniac,  or  volatile  alkali,  is  alfo 
a compound  of  this  fubflance.  See 
Ammoniac.  Hydrogen  not  only  en- 
ters into  the  compofition  of  thefe, 
but  islikewife  a conftituent  part  in  a 
great  variety  of  other  bodies.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  mixture 
of  bitumens,  of  oils,  of  fats,  of  ar- 
dent fpirits,  and  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  : hence  all  combulr- 
ible  fubflances  of  thefe  two  kingdoms 
yield  water. 

Hydrogen,  sulphurated. 

See  Hepatic  air. 

Hydro  lap  at  hu  m,  ( Hydrolapa - 
thmn,  i,  n.  v^oXccnak o > from  vhc , 
water,  and  Aa7mGw,  the  dock).  Herla 
Britt anica.  Lapathum  aquaticum.  The 
water-dock.  Rumex  hydrolapathum , 
jloribus  h egm a ph ro dit is , ‘vahuiis  inte - 
gris graniferis y foliis  lanceolatis.  Hud- 
ion’s  Flor.  Ang.  Clals  Hexandria. 
Order  Trigynia.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  manifefl  conflderable  acidity, 
and  are  faid  to  poflefs  a laxative  qua- 
lity. The  root  is  ltrongly  adftringent* 
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and  lias  been  much  employed,  both 
j externally  and  internally,  for  the  cure 
I of  fome  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  nsfeurvy, 
lepra,  lichen,  & c.  The  root  pow- 
dered is  laid  to  be  an  excellent  denti- 
■ frice. 

Hydr  ometra,  ( Hydrometra , a, 
f.  vofwirTpay  from  vSvit  water,  aqd 
i ij.rrp?.,  the  womb).  Dropfy  of  the 
womb.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
I clafs  cachexia  and  order  inUmefcentie 
\ of  Cullen.  It  produces  a (welling  of 
1 the  hypogaftric  region:  the  fludtua- 
tion  is  very  obfeure.  It  mud  be  con- 
fidered  as  a very  rare  difeafe,  and  one 
that  can  with  difficulty  be  afeertain- 
ed. 

lx  HydrothobIa,  ( Hydrophobia , a , 

! f.  i>d)'jpr£i  v , from  v 60 ; , water,  and 
! c.'di . , to  fear).  Rales  canina.  Ca- 
nine madnefs.  Tiiis  genus  or  dileafe 
| arifes  in  confequence  of  the  bite  of  a 
j rabid  animal,  as  a dog  or  cat.  It  is 
1 termed  hydrophobia,  becaute  perfons 
that  are  thus  bitten  dread  the  light  or 
the  falling  of  water  when  firft  feized. 

! Cullen  has  arranged  it  under  the  clafs 
veumfes  and  order fpaj mi.  it  is  known 
by  the  previous  hiltory  of  the  difeafe, 
the  dread  of  water,  painful  convul- 
fions  of  the  pharynx,  and  putrid  fe- 
ver. 

H YDR  O P H T H A L M J A , ( Hydroph- 

thaimiay  a,  f.  vkttpbxtyAa,  from  bd'xf , 
and  oO bccKu..',  the  eye).  There  are  two 
difeafes  different  in  their  nature  and 
conlequenccs  thus  termed.  The  one 
is  a mere  anafarcous  or  cedematous 
fwdling  of  the  eyelid.  The  other, 
the  true  hydrophthahnia,  is  a fwelling 
of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too 
great  a collection  of  the  vitreous  or 
aqueous  humours. 

Hydkopiper,  [Hydro pi  per , eris, 
n.  , from  v$wpy  water,  and 

tc.-r  f,  pepper,  fo  called  from  its  bit- 
ing the  tongue  like  pepper,  and  being 
a native  of  marffiy  places).  Biting 
avfmart.  Take  weed.  Water  pep- 
per. Poly  "onum  hydropiper  of  kill- 
uj?us.  This  plant  is  very  common  in 


our  ditches ; the  leaves  have  an  acrid 
burning  take,  and  feem  to  be  nearly 
of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  the 
arum.  They  have  been  recommend- 
ed as  poiTeffing  antifeptic,  aperient, 
diuretic  virtues,  and  given  in  tcurvies 
and  cachexies,  afthmas,  hypochon- 
driacal and  nephritic  complaints,  and 
wandering  gout.  The  frefh  leaves 
have  been  applied  externally  as  a Hi- 
mulating  cataplafm. 

Hydrops,  ( Hy props,  dpis , m. 
vopu\ J/,  from  OV,  water).  A dropfy. 
Any  fpecies  of  dropfy  may  be  fo 
termed,  as  hydrops  abdominis,  tho- 
racis, cerebri,  pericardii,  teftis,  &c. 
See  Afcites,  Hydrothorax , Hydroce- 
phalus, Anafarcay  Hydrocele , Hydro- 
car  di a , &c. 

Hy  dr  or  ac  hit  is,  ( Hydrorachitis , . 
ulis,  f.  , from  v^cj:9  water, 

and  pzyi;,  the  ipine).  Spina  bifida . 
A*'fmall,  foft,  fluftuating  tumour, 
moftly  ii.tuated  on  the  lumbar  verte- 
bras of  new-born  children.  It  is  a 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexia , 
and  order  intumefeentia  of  Cullen,  and 
is  always’ incurable. 

Hydrosarca,  ( Hydr  of  area,  a,  f. 
t ^poqar.KXf  from  v$ufy  water,  and  crxph, 
the  fleffi).  Waj^er  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. See  Ana  far  ca. 

Hydros arcoc ele,  ( Hydrofarco- 
celey  cs , f.  v^focapzoKYiAy.)  from 
water,  o-apl,  the  flefh,  and  x^Ar,  a tu- 
mour). Sarcocele,  with  an  infufion 
of  water  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

Hydro-sulhi’RET.  See  Hepatic 
air. 

Hydrosulphuretum  stibii 
luteum.  See  Sulphur antimonii pra- 
cipitatum . 

Hydrosulphuretum  stibii 
rurrum.  Kermes  miner alis . This 
fulphuret  of  antimony  was  formerly  in 
high  eftimation  as  an  expectorant,  fu- 
dorific,  and  antifpafmodic,  in  difficult 
refpiration,  rheumatifm,  difeafes  of 
the  Ikin  ail'd  glands. 

Hydrotkorax,  ( Hydrothorax , 
Zeis,  m.  vhAx-;al,  from  vA;,  water, 
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and  Qcc'fui , the  cheft).  Hydrops  tho- 
racis. Hydrops  pe  El  oris.  A genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexia  and  order 
intumcfccntia  cfCullen,  known  by  dyfp- 
ncea,  palenefs  cf  face,  cedematous 
fwelling  of  the  legs,  fcarcity  of  urine, 
impatience  of  an  horizontal  fituation, 
a fenfe  of  weight  and  tightnefs  acrofs 
the  cheft,  hidden  ftartings  from  deep, 
and  palpitations  of  the  heart. 

Hygiene,  ( Hygiene , es , f.  vyteiw, 
from  vyicuvu,  to  be  well).  Modern 
phyftcians  have  applied  this  term  to 
that  divifion  of  therapia  which  treats 
of  the  diet  of  the  fick  and  the  non- 
naturals. 

Hygrology,  ( Hygrologia , a,  f. 
vypo'hoyw , from  vypo  , a humour  or 
ft ii id,  and  Ac iyac , a di  fcourfe  ) . T h e 
dociriue  of  the  fluids. 

Hygr 6 m a , ( Hygroma , atisy  n . 

vypu from  vyphi , a liquid  )•  An 
encyfted  tumour,  whole  contents  are 
either  ferum  or  a fluid  like  lymph. 
It  fometimes  happens  that  theie  tu- 
mours are  Ailed  with  hydatids.  Hy- 
gromatous  tumours  require  the  remo- 
val of  the  cyft,  or  the  dtftruCfion  of 
its  fecreting  iurface. 

H ymen,  [Hymen , enis,  m.  vp.w9 
from  Hymen , the  god  of  marriage,  be- 
eaufe  this  membrane  is  fuppofed  to  be 
entire  before  marriage  or  copulation). 
The  hymen  is  a thin  membrane  of  a 
femilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  which  it 
partly  clofes.  It  has  a very  different 
appearance  in  different  women,  but  it 
iS  generally,  if  not  always,  found  in 
virgins,  and  is  very  properly  efteemed 
the  teft  of  virginity,  being  ruptured 
in  the  firft  adf  of  coition  ; and  the 
remnants  of  the  hymen  are  called  the 
carunculre  myrtiformes.  The  hymen 
is  alfo  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies. 
There  are  two  circumftances  relating 
to  the  hymen  which  require  medical 
afliftance.  It  is  fometimes  of  fuch  a 
ftrong  ligamentous  texture  that  it 
cannot  be  ruptured,  and  prevents  the 
connection  between  the  fexes.  It  is 


alfo  fometimes  imperforated,  wholly 
doling  the  entrance  into  the  vagina, 
and  preventing  any  difeharge  from 
the  uterus ; but  both  thefe  cafes  are 
extremely  rare.  If  the  hymen  be  of 
an  unnaturally  firm  texture,  but  per- 
forated, though  perhaps  with  a very 
fmall  opening,  the  inconveniencies 
thence  arifing  will  not  be  difeovered 
before  the  time  of  marriage,  when 
they  may  be  removed  by  a crucial  in- 
cifion  made  through  it,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  adjoining  parts. 

But  the  imperforation  ofthe  hymen 
will  produce  its  inconveniencies  when 
the  perfon  begins  to  menilruate.  For 
the  menflruous  blood,  being  fecreted 
from  the  uterus  at  each  period,  and 
not  evacuated,  the  patient  fuffers 
much  pain  from  the  diftention  of  the 
parts,  many  ftrange  fymptoms  and 
appearances  are  cccalioned,  and  fuf- 
picions  injurious  to  her  reputation  are 
often  entertained.  In  a cafe  of  this 
kind,  for  which  Dr.  Denman  was 
confulted,  the  young  woman,  who 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having 
many  uterine  complaints,  with  the 
abdomen  enlarged,  was  fufpeded  to 
be  pregnant,  though  fhe  perfevered 
in  aliening  the  contrary,  and  had  ne- 
ver menftruated.  When  fhe  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fubmit  to  an  examina- 
tion, the  circumfcribed  tumour  ofthe 
uterus  was  found  to  reach  as  high  as 
the  navel,  and  the  external  parts  were 
ftr etched  by  a round  foft  fubftance  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  refemble  that  appear- 
ance which  they  have  when  the  head 
of  a child  is  palling  through  them  : 
but  there  was  no  entrance  into  the 
vagina.  On  the  following  morning 
an  incifion  was  carefully  made  through 
the  hymen,  which  had  a flefhy  ap- 
pearance, and  was  thickened  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diftention.  Not  lefs 
than  four  pounds  of  blood,  of  the 
colour  and  confiftence  of  tar,  were 
difeharged  ; and  the  tumefaclion  of 
the  abdomen  was  immediately  re- 
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moved.  Several  Reflated  incifiorw 
were  afterwards  made  through  the 
divided  edges,  which  is  a very  necef- 
fary  part  of  the  operation ; and  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  a re-union  of 
the  hymen  till  the  next  period  of 
menftruatioti,  after  which  file  fullered 
no  inconvenience.  The  blood  dil- 
I charged  was  not  putrid  or  coagulated, 
and  feemed  to  have  undergone  no 
; other  change,  after  its  fecretion,  but 
what  was  occaQoned  by  the  abforp- 
I tion  of  its  more  fluid  parts.  Some 
I caution  is  required  when  the  hymen 
; is  clofed  in  thofe  who  are  in  advanced 
•age,  unlefs  the  membrane  be  diilend- 
ed  by  the  confined  menfes ; as  the 
I above  writer  once  faw  an  initance  of 
, inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  being 
! immediately  produced  after  the  ope- 
| ration,  of  which  the  patient  died  as 
in  the  true  puerperal  fever,  and  no 
I other  reafon  could  be  afiigned  for  the 
! difeafe. 

The  carunculae  myrtiformes,  by 
| their  elongation  and  enlargement, 
fometimes  become  very  painful  and 
j troublefome. 

Hymextea  courbaril,  {Hy- 
menaa , corrupted  anime , or  animaa ). 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  tree 
| which  affords  the  refin  anime.  See 
Anime. 

Hyo.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to.  Hiufcles  which  ori- 
; ginate  froon,  or  are  inferted  into, 
i or  connected  with  the  os  hyoides  ; 
as,  Hyo-glojfus,  Hyo-pharyngeus , Ge- 
nio-hyo-glojfus , &c. 

Hyoides  os,  ( Hyoides , von.^c, 
from  the  Greek  letter  t,  and 
l likenefs,  fo  named  from  its  refem- 
, blance).  This  bone,  which  is  fitu- 
! -ted  between  the  root  of  the  tongue 
! a id  the  larynx,  derives  its  name  from 
1 its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  Greek 
| letter  t,  and  is  by  fome  writers  de- 
j Icribcd  along  with  the  parts  contained 
| in  the  mouth.  Ruyfchhas  feen  the  li- 
! gaments  of  the  bone  fo  completely  offi- 
; ej,  that  the  os  hyoides  was  joined  to 


the  temporal  bones  by  anchylofis.  In 
deferibing  this  bone,  it  may  be  diflin- 
guifhed  into  its  body,  horns,  and  ap- 
pendices. The  body  is  the  middle  and 
broadefl  part  of  the  bone,  fo  placed, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  felt  with  the 
finger  in  the  fore  part  of  the  throat. 
Its  fore  part,  which  is  placed  towards 
the  tongue,  is  irregularly  convex,  and 
its  inner  furface,  which  is' turned  to- 
wards the  larynx,  is  unequally  con- 
cave. The  cornua , or  horns,  which 
. are  flat  and  a little  bent,  are  confi- 
derably  longer  than  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  may  be  faid  to  form  the 
Tides  of  the  v.  Thefe  horns  are 
thickeft  near  the  body  of  the  bone. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  is  obferved 
a round  tubercle,  from  which  a liga- 
ment pafies  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  appendices,  or  leffer  horns,  cor- 
nua minora , as  they  are  called  by  fome 
waiters,  are  two  fmall  procefles,  which 
in  their  fl  ze  and  fhape  are  fome  whatlike 
a grain  of  wheat.  They  rife  up  from 
the  articulations  of  the  cornua  with  the 
body  of  the  bone,  and  are  fometimes 
connected  w-ith  the  ftyloid  prpeefs  on 
each  fide  by  means  of  a ligament.  It 
is  not  unufual  to  find  fmall  portions 
of  bone  in  thefe  ligaments ; and 
Ruyfch,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
has  feen  them  completely  o Rifled.  In 
the  foetus,  almofl  the  whole  of  the 
bone  is  in  a cartilaginous  Rate,  ex- 
cepting a fmall  point  of  bone  in  the 
middle  of  its  body,  and  in  each  of 
its  horns.  The  appendices  do  not 
begin  to  appear  till  after  birth,  and 
ufually  remain  cartilaginous  many 
years.  The  os  hyoides  fervt'S  to  fup- 
port  the  tongue,  and  affords  attach- 
ment to  a variety  of  mufcles,  fome  of 
which  perform  the  motions  of  the 
tongue,  while  others  a6i  on  the  la- 
rynx and  fauces. 

Hyo-glossus.  Cerato-glojfus  of 
X)  o u gla  s . B aji o - cerato-ch  on  dro  -glojjus 
of  Albinus.  A mufcle  lituated  at  the 
fide,  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the 
tongue.  It  arifes  from  the  bans,  but 
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chiefly  from  the  corner  of  the  os 
hyoides,  running  laterally  and  for- 
wards to  the  tongue,  which  it  pulls 
•inwards  and  downwards. 

HyOPHARYNGEUS,  ( 'JoQstevyloaor  ; ' 
from  y0t»3v,  the  hyoid  bone,-  and 
<pctpvy£,  the  pharynx).  A mufole  10 
called  from  its  origin  in  the  os  hy- 
oides, and  its  infertion  in  the  pha- 
rynx. 

HyoscIamus,  [Hyofciamus,  i.  m. 
vocxva[jLcc ; from  v<,  a fwine,  and 
y.vu[Aic,  a bean,  fo  named becaufe  hogs 
cat  it  as  a medicine,  or  it  may  be 
becaule  the  plant  is  hairy  and  brill ly 
like  a fwine).  Fab  a fuilla.  Henbane. 
Hog's  bean.  Hyofcianius  niger , f oliis 
amplexicaulibus  Jinuatis , Jioribus  fejj Fi- 
lm of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Fetandria . 
Order  Monogynia.  The  Imcll  of  this 
indigenous  plant  is  flrong  and  pecu- 
liar : the  leaves,  when  bruifed,  emit 
fomewhat  of  the  odour  of  tobacco  : 
to  the  tafle  they  are  mild  and  muci- 
laginous. Henbane  is  a powerful 
narcotic  poifon,  and  many  inftances 
of  its  deleterious  efftfts  are  recorded 
by  different  authors.  Nevertheless, 
the  extra  ft  of  the  feeds,  under  proper 
management,  may  be  fafely  employ- 
ed ; and  it  has  this  advantage  over 
narcotics  in  general,  that  it  never 
renders  the  bowels  collive,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  gently  opens  them. 

Hyosciamus  albus.  This 
plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, poffefles  fimilar  virtues  to  the 
liyofciamus  niger.  See  Ilyofcia- 
mus. 

Hyosciamus  nicer.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  henbane.  SeeHyof 
cicmus. 

HyperIcum,  ( Hypericum , /,  n. 
VZiUHtOV  y from  1/7 TBf,  OVCT,  and  -1%0'y 
an  im^ge  or  fpeftre  ; fo  named  be- 
caufe it  was  thought  to  have  power 
over  and  to  drive  away  evil  fpirits). 
&yp  ericum . St. John’s  wort.  Hypericum 
perfnliatum  of  Linnaeus.  Hypericum 
jiorilus  trigynis,  cattle  ancipiti,  f oliis 
cJHuJls  pellucido-punfiatis.  Clafs  Fclya- 
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dehhia.  Order  Polyandria.  This 
indigenous  plant  was  greatly  elleem- 
ed  by  the  ancients,  but  'is  now  very 
rarely  ufed.  The  London  Pharma- 
copoeia retains  the  flowers  on  account 
of  the  great  proportion  of  reiinom 
oily  matter,  in  which  the  medical 
efficacy  of  the  plant  is  fuppofed  to 
refide. 

Hypericum  perforatum.  The 
fyftematic  name  .of  the  St.  John’s 
wort.  See  Hypericum. 

Hyperostosis,  ( Hypemjlofs,  is, 
f.  viTsofj<ru}ci,  ; from  v-me,  upon,  and 
ofio!>  a bone).  See  Fxojlofis. 

Hypnotics,  [Hypnotic a,  fc . me- 
dic amenta,  Viivwr^a.  ; from  vttwc,  to 
deep).  See  Anodynes. 

H ytoaem  a,  ( Hypo  am  a,  aits,  n. 
w/t'icciurj.  ; from  vn>,  under,  and  aipa, 
blood,  becaule  the  blood  is  under  the 
cornea).  An  effulion  of  red  blood 
into  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypochondriac  regions, 
(*3  tones  hypochondriac a,  from  t/r, 
under,  andr  xoi^c oc>  a cartilage). 
They  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of 
tire  epigallric  region,  being  the 
fpaccs  in  the  abdomen  that  are  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  fpurious  riba. 

Hypochondriasis,  ( Hypochon - ; 
driajis , is,  f.  V7rogova^a.ciq  ; from 
v-rmyyv^'ictxcr,  one  who  is  hipped). 
Hypochondriac  affeftions.  A genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurojes  and 
order  adynamia  of  Cullen  ; charac- 
terized by  dyfpepfia  ; languor  and 
want  of  energy  ; drjeftion  of  mind, 
and  apprehenfion  of  evi],  more  efpe- 
cially  refpecling  health,  without 
fufheient  caufe  ; with  a melancholic 
temperament. 

Hyfocistis,  ( Hypor.ijles , ulis,  f. 

',  from  w , under,  and  x»o  > 
the  ciltus.)  See  Hypocijlidis  fuc- 
cus. 

Hypocistidis  succus.  The 
juice  of  the  hypocijlis,  a plant  called 
by  L’nnseus  Afar  urn  hypocijlis,  a para- 
fitical  plant  growing  in  warm  cli- 
mates, from  the  roots  of  the  ciflus. 


The  juice  is  a mild  adftringent,  of  foUis  Janceolatis.  Clafs  Didynamia* 
no  particular  fmell  nor  flavour.  It  Order  Gymnofpermia.  This  exotic 


is  feldom  ufed. 

Hypog.ua,  ( Hypogala,  a,  f. 
vtroyxXot ; from  v?rc,  under,  and  yer’Ka, 
milk,  becaufeit  is  a milk-like  effufion 
under  the  cornea).  A collection  of 
of  white  humour,  like  milk,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  eye.  There  are  two 
jpecies  of  this  difeafe  : the  one  takes 
place,  it  is  faid,  from  a depofition  of 
the  milk,  as  is  fometimes  obferved  in 
women  who  fuckle  ; the  other,  from 
the  deprefiion  of  the  milky  catarad. 

Hypogastric  arteries,  Ar- 
ieriee  hyp.gajlricde.  See  Iliac  arteries. 

Hypogastric  region,  [Regio 
JjypogaJIrica,  from  vne,  under,  and 
yc.rr.;t  the  ftomach).  The  region 
of  the  abdomen  that  reaches  from 
above  the  pubis  to  within  three  fin- 
gers breadth  of  the  navel. 

Hypopi  um,  [Hyp  opium,  i,  n. 

vTroirvej ; from  vtsg,  under,  and  zsvy-t 
pus ; becatife  the  pus  is  under  the 
.cornea).  A eolledion  of  pus  in  the 
anterior  or  poflerior  chamber,  or 
both  chambers  of  the  eye.  The 
proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  a 
preceding  inflammation  of  the  iris  or 
uvea,  an  abfeefs  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea. It  is  known  by  infpeding  the 
eye  : a white  moveable  liquid  appeal's, 
occupying  the  chambers  of  the  eye  ; 
the  iris  is  partly  or  totally  impercep- 
tible, obfeuring  totally  or  partially 
the  fight. 

Hypothesis,  ( Hybothejls , Is,  vel 
eos , f.).  A fyflcm  of  general  rules, 
founded  partly  on  fad  and  partly  on 
conjecture.  A theory  explains  every 
fad  : an  hypothefis  explains  only  a 
certain  number  of  fads,  leaving  fome 
unaccounted  for,  and  others  in  oppo- 
frtion  to  it. 

Hyssop.  See  Hyjfopus. 

Hy  ssop,  hedge.  See  Gratiola. 

Hyssop  us,  ( Hyjfopus , i.  m. 
vccottoc  ; from  Jlzob,  Heb).  Com- 
mon by  (Top.  Hyjfopus  off  cm  alls  of 

Linnaeus.  Hyjfopus,  fptcis  fecunjis , 


plant  is  elteemed  as  an  aromatic  and 
liimulant,  but  is  chiefly  employed  as 
a pedoral,  and  has  long  been  thought  v 
ufeful  in  humoral  allhmas,  coughs, 
and  catarrhal  alfedions  ; for  this  pur- 
pofe  an  infufion  of  the  leaves,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey  or  fugar,  is  re- 
commended to  be  drank  as  tea. 

Hyssop  us  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common  hyf- 
fop.  See  Hyjfopus . 

Hyst  eria,  ( Hyjleria , a,  f.  ungiz  j 
from  vrs^Py  the  womb).  Hy  Series. 
Hyfteric  pafiion.  A genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  ncurojes , and  order  fpafmi 
of  Cullen.  It  is  charaderized  by  a 
grumbling  noife  in  the  belly  : a ball 
afeending  to  the  throat,  with  a fenfe 
of  fuffocation  : ftupor  ; infenfibility 
and  convulfions involuntary  laugh- 
ing and  crying  ; fleep  interrupted  by 
fighs ; urine  limpid  and  abundant, 
previous  to  the  fit  ; and  great  fenfi- 
bility  and  irritability  of  the  mind. 
There  are  four  fpecies  : i.  Hyjleria 
chlorotica,  from  a retention  of  the 
menfes.  2.  Hyjleria  a menorrhagia , 
from  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes.  3.  Hyjleria  a leucorrhcca, 
from  the  fluor  alb  us.  4.  Hyjleria 
libidlnofa , from  fenfual  defires. 

Hysteric;  passion.  See  Hyf- 
teric. 

Hysterotomy,  ( Hyjlerotomia , 
a,  f.  v<rhpa.TG(A.ax. from  vri^^t  the 
womb,  and  t epvu,  to  cut).  See  Cz- 
Jarian  feet  ion. 

H y ST R tc i As  1 s , ( Hyjlriciafis , is,  f. 
vrsgtxtatH ; from  vr^i,  a htdge-hog, 
or  porcupine).  A difeafe  of  the 
hairs,  in  which,  they  itand  ered, 
like  porcupine  quills.  An  account 
of  this  rare  difeafe  is  to  be  feen  in 
the  Philcjophical  Tranf actions,  iW» 
424. 

HystrIcis  lapis.  See  Rezoar 
porcinum. 

HystrItis,  ( Hyflritis , idis,  f. 
vrffa  5 from  vn^,  the  womb).  Me- 
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iritis.  An  inflammation  of  the  womb,  tumour,  and  pain  in  the  region  of 
A genus  of difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  the  womb,  pain  in  the  os  uteri  when 
and  order phlegmafia  of  Cullen  ; cha-  touched,  and  vomiting, 
ra&erized  by  pyrexia,  heat,  tenfion, 
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T BERIS,  ( Iberis , f.  or  ; 
Jf  fo  named  from  Iberia,  the  place  of 
its  natural  growth).  Cardimantica. 
Lepidium  iberis  of  Linnaeus.  Sciatica 
creffts.  This  plant  pofie*fTes  a warm 
penetrating  pungent  tafte  like  unto 
other  crefTes,  and  is  recommended  as 
an  antifcorbutic,  antifeptic,  and  fto- 
machic. 

Ice.  Glades.  Water  made  fol id 
by  the  application  of  cold.  It  is 
frequently  applied  by  iurgeons  to 
refolve  external  inflammatory  dif- 

eafes. 

Ichor,  [Ichor,  oris , m. 

A thin,  aqueous,  and  acrid  dif- 
charge. 

Ickthyocolla,  Ichthyocolla , a. 
f.  lyPvWxKx  : from  ix$vc,  a filh,  and 
xoXhay  glue).  Colla  pifcium.  Ilin- 
glafs.  Fifli-glue.  A fubltance,  partly 
gelatinous,  and  partly  lymphatic, 
which  is  prepared  by  rolling  up  the 
air  bladder  of  the  Accipenjer  Jlrurio 
of  Linnasus,  and  feveral  other  Allies, 
and  drying  it  in  the  air,  after  it  has 
been  twilled  into  the  form  of  a Ihort 
cord,  as  \ye  receive  it.  It  afford.s  a 
vifcid  jelly  by  ebullition  in  water, 
which  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  emol- 
lient in  diforders  of  the  throat,  intcf- 
tines,  &c. 

Ichthy5sis,  [Ichthyofis,  is,  f. 
lydvacic ; from  r/Qvn,  tlie  fcale  of  a 
filh,  from  the  refemblance  of  the 
leaks  to  thofe  of  a filh).  A genus 


ofdlfeafe  of  the  fecond  order  of  Dr. 
Willan’s  difeafes  of  the  Ikin.  The 
chararleriftic  of  ichthyofis  is  a per- 
manently harlh,  dry,  fcaly,  and  in 
fome  cafes,  almoft  horny  texture  of 
the  integuments  of  the  body,  uncon- 
nected with  internal  diforder.  Pfori- 
afis  and  Lepra  differ  from  this 
affe&ion,  in  being  but  partially  dif- 
fufed,  and  in  having  deciduous  fcales. 
The  arrangement  and  diflribution  of 
the  fcales  in  ichthyofis  are  peculiar. 
Above  and  below  the  olecranon  on  the 
arm,  fays  Dr.  Willan,  and  in  a limilar 
fituation  with  refpeCl  to  the  patella 
on  the  thigh  and  leg,  they  are  fmall, 
rounded,  prominent,  or  papillary, 
and  of  a black  colour  ; fome  of  the 
fcaly  papillae  have  a fhort  narrow 
neck,  and  broad  irregular  tops.  On 
fome  part  of  the  extremities,  and  on 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  fcales 
are  flat  and  large,  often  placed  like 
tiling,  or  in  the  fame  order  as  fcales 
on  the  back  of  a filh  ; but  in  a few 
cafes  they  have  appeared  feparate, 
being  interfeCted  by  whitilh  furrows. 
There  is  ufually  in  this  complaint  a 
drynefs  and  rougbnefs  of  the  foies  of 
the  feet  ; fometimes  a thickened  and 
brittle  (late  of  the  Ikin  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  with  large  painful 
Allures,  and  on  the  face  an  appear- 
ance of  the  feurf  rather  than  of  fcales. 
The  inner  part  of  the  wrifts,  the 
hams,  the  infide  of  the  elbow,  the 
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furrow  along  the  fpine,  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are  perhaps 
the  only  portions  of  the  fkin  always 
exempt  from  the  fcalinefs.  Patients 
affected  with  ichthyofis  are  occafion- 
I ally  much  harraffcd  with  inflamed 
j pullules,  or  with  large  painful  boils 
on  different  parts  of  the  body  : it  is 
i alfo  remarkable,  that  they  never  feem 
! to  have  the  leafl  perfpiration  or 
moifture  of  the  fkin.  This  difeafe 
did  not,  in  any  cafe  prefent  to  Dr. 
VVillan,  appear  to  have  been  tranf- 
; mitted  hereditarily  ; nor  was  more 
than  one  child  from  the  fame  parents 
affecled  with  it.  Dr.Willan  never  met 
I with  an  inftance  of  the  horny  rigidity 
| of  the  integuments,  Ichthyojis  cornea , 

! impeding  the  motion  of  the  mufcies 
or  joints.  It  is  however  mentioned 
by  authors  as  affecting  the  lips,  pre- 
puce, toes,  lingers,  &c.  and  fome- 
iimes  as  extended  over  nearly  the 
j whole  body. 

Icterus,  (Icterus,  i,  m.  ivt egoc9 
I named  from  its  likenefs  to  the  plu- 
mage of  the  golden  thrufh,  of  which 
I Pliny  relates,  that  if  a jaundiced  per- 
lon  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies  and 
the  patient  recovers).  The  jaundice. 
A £fenus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  ca- 
j chexie  and  order  impetigines  of  Cullen  ; 
characterized  by  yellownefs  of  the 
ikiu  and  eyes ; faeces  white  ; and  urine 
of  a high  colour.  Species  : Icterus 
calculofus , acute  pain  in  the  epigaflric 
i region,  increafing  after  eating  ; gall- 
i Hones  pafs  by  llool.  2.  Icterus  Jpaj - 
! modicus,  without  pain,  after  ipafmoaic 
difeafes  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 
i 3.  Icterus  mucofus , without  either 
pain,  gall-flones,  or  fpafm,  and  re- 
lieved by  the  difeharge  of  tough 
, phlegm  by  ftool.  4.  Icterus  hepalicus, 
from  an  induration  of  the  liver.  5. 

1 Icterus  gravidarum,  from  pregnancy, 
and  difappearing  after  delivery.  6. 

1 Icterus  infantum , of  infants. 

Idiopathic,  ( Idiopathic  us , t«o- 
ira&ixor,  from  4&oc,  peculiar,  and  ttuQoc, 
an  affe&von).  A difeafe  which  does 


not  depend  on  any  other  difeafe,  in 
which  refpe£t  it  is  oppofed  to  a fymp- 
tomatic  difeafe,  which  is  dependant 
on  another. 

Idiosyncrasy,  (Idiofyncrafia,  re, 
f.  thovviKpoL^a.,  from  »(W,  peculiar, 
cry;,  with,  and  yp'ccri'}  a temperament). 
A peculiarity  of  confutation,  in  which 
a perfon  is  afFedted  by  certain  flimuii, 
which,  if  applied  to  a hundred  other 
perfons  would  produce  no  effect:  thus 
fome  people  cannot  fee  a linger  bleed 
without  fainting  ; and  thus  violent  in- 
flammation is  induced  on  the  fkin  of 
fome  perfons  by  fubftances  that  are 
perfectly  innocent,  to  others. 

Ignatia  amara.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
St.  Ignatius’s  bean.  See  Faba  indica . 

Ignatii  faba.  See  Faba  indica. 

Ignatius’s  bean.  See  Faba 
indica. 

Iran  radix.  A fome  what  oval, 
oblong,  compreiTed  root,  brought  fro 71 
China.  It  is  extremely  rare,  and 
would  appear  to  be  the  root  of  the 
orchis  tribe. 

Ileu  m,  [Ileum,  i,  n.  a>.=oi,from  uhia, 
to  roll  about,  from  its  convolutions). 
Ileum  intejlinum . The  laft  portion  of 
the  fmali  inteftines,  about  fitteen 
hands  breadth  in  length,  which  ter- 
minates at  the  valve  of  the  caecum. 
See  Intejlines. 

Ilex  aquifolium.  The  f*y (he- 
matic name  of  the  common  holly. 

See  Aquifolium, 

Ilia,  (The  plural  of  lie,  eAr,). 
The  flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  is 
enclofed  the  fmali  inteftines. 

Iliac  arteries.  Arteries  iliacee. 
The  arteries  fo  called  are  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near  the 
laft  lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  di- 
vided into  internal  and  external.  The 
interned  iliac,  alfo  called  the  hypogaf- 
tric  artery , is  diftributed  in  the  foecus 
into  fix,  and  in  the  adult  into  five 
branches,  which  are  divided  about 
the  pelvis,  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the 
gluteal,  the  ifchiatic,  the  pudical, 


and  the  obturatorv  ; and  in  the  foetus 
the  umbilical.  T he  external  iliac  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  pelvis  through  Pou- 
pait’s  ligament  to  form  the  femotal 
artery. 

Iliac  passion,  c,  i\io  , c .'AsA, 
is  deferibed  as  a kind  of  nervous  colic, 
whole  feat  is  the  ilium).  Pajjioiliaca. 
Volvulus.  A violent  vomiting,  in 
which  the  faecal  portion  of  the  food 
is  voMcd  by  the  mouth. 

Iuac  region.  The  hypogaftric 
region. 

Iliacus  internus.  This  is  a 
thick,  broad,  and  radiated  mufcle, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  pelvis,  upon 
the  inner  fur  face  of  the  ilium.  It 
a riles  flelhy  from  the  inner  lip  of  the 
ilium,  from  moft  of  the  hollow  part, 
and  like  wife  from  the  edge  of  that 
bone,  between  its  anterior  fuperior 
fpinous  procefs  and  the  acetabulum. 
It  joins  with  the  pfoas  mag n us,  where 
it  begins  to  become  tendinous,  and 
palling  under  the  ligamentum  Fal- 
lopii,  is  infected  in  common  with  that 
mufcle.  The  tendon  of  this  mufcle 
lias  been  fern  dillindt  from  that  of 
the  pfoas,  and,  in  fome  fukjedls  it 
l as  been  found  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. The  iliacus  internus  ferves  to 
afiift  the  pfoas  magnus  in  bending  the 
thigh,  and  in  bringing  it  diredlly 
forwards. 

Ilium  os,  (Ilium,  z,  n.  from  ilia, 
the  fmall  intellines,  fo  named  becaufe 
it  fupports  the  ilia),  JThe  haunch 
bone.  The  fuperior  portion  of  the 
os  innominatum,  which,  in  the  feetus, 
is  a diltincl  hone.  See  Innominatum  os. 

Illeclbiia,  ( Illecebra , a,  f.  from 
to  turn,  becaufe  its  leaves  re- 
icrnble  worms).  Vermiculnris . Piper 
mu  rale.  Sedum  minus . Wall  pepper. 
Stone  crop.  This  fpecies  of  fedum, 
Selum  acre  of  Linnaeus,  in  its  re- 
cent (Lite,  is  extremely  acrid,  like 
the  hydropiper  ; hence,  if  taken  in 
large  dofes,  it  acts  powerfully  on 
the  primse  vise,  proving  both  emetic 
and  cathartic  ; applied  to  the  Ikin  as 


a cataplafm,  it  frequently  produces 
velications  and  erofions.  Boerhaave 
therefore  imagines  that  its  internal 
employment  mull  be  unfafe  ; but  ex- 
perience has  difeovered,  that  a de- 
codiion  of  tin’s  plant  is  not  only  fafe 
but  of  great  efficacy  in  fcorbutic 
complaints.  Far.  which  purpofe,  a 
handful  of  the  herb  is  diredled  by 
Below  to  be  boiled  in  eight  pints  of 
beer  till  they  are  reduced  to  four,  of 
which  three  or  four  oupces  rre  to  be 
taken  every,  or  every  other  morning. 
Milk  .has  been  found  to  anfwer  this 
poipole  better  than  beer.  Not  only 
ulcers  limply  fcorbutic,  but  thofe  of 
a fcrophulous,  and  even  cancerous 
tendency,  have  been  cured  by  1 lie 
life  of  this  plant;  of  which  Marquet 
relates  feveral  inllances.  He  likewife 
found  it  ufeful  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  deftroying  fungous  flefh,  and 
in  promoting  a difeharge  in  gangrenes 
and  carbuncles.  Another  effedt  for 
which  this  plant  is  efteemed,  is  that 
of  Hopping  intermittent  fevers. 

Illicium  anisAtum.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  whofe  feeds 
are  called  the  ftar  anifeed.  See  Am - 
fum  Jlellatum. 

Imperatoria,  ( Imperatoria , s, 
f.  from  impero , to  overcome ; fo  na- 
med becaufe  its  leaves  extend  and 
overwhelm  the  leffer  herbswhich  grow 
near  it).  Magijlrantia.  Mailer  wort 
Imperatoria  ojlmlhium  of  Tinnaeus. 
Clafs  Petar.dna . Order  Monogynia. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are-imported 
from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  not- 
withllanding  it  is  indigenous  to  this 
i Hand  ; they  have  a .fragrant  fmeH, 
and  a bitterilh  pungent  talle.  The 
plant,  as  its  name  imports,  was  for- 
merly thought  to  he  of  fmgular  effi- 
cacy ; and  its  great  fnccefs,  it  is  faid, 
caufed  it  to  be  diftingpilhed  by  the 
name  of  divinum  remedium.  Atpre- 
fent  it  is  conlidered  merely  as  an  aro- 
matic, and  confequently  is  fuperced- 
ed  by  many  of  that  clafs  which  polTefs 
fuperior  qualities.  ^ . 
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ImPERATORIA  OSTRUTHiUM. 

The  fyftematic  name  of  the  mafter- 
wort.  See  Imperatoria . 

ImpetigInes,  (Impetigo , ginis,  f. 
from  impeto , to  infelt).  An  order  in 
the  clafs  cachexia:  of  Cullen,  charac- 
terized by  cachexia,  deforming  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  with  tu- 
mours, eruptions.  See. 

Impetigo,  (Impetigo,  ginis,  f. ). 
This  affection,  as  deferibed  by  authors, 
is  a difeafe  in  which  fevcral  red,  hard, 
dry,  prurient  fpots  arife  in  the  lace 
and  neck,  and  fometimes  all  over  the 
body,  and  difappear  by  furfuraceous 
or  tender  feales. 

Impregnation.  See  Conception 
and  Generation. 

IncisIvus  inferior.  See  Le- 
vator labii  inferioris. 

IncisIvus  lateralis.  See  Le- 
vator laoii  fuperioris  alaque  najt. 

IncisIvus  medius.  See  De- 
preffor  l alii  fuperioris  alaque  nafi. 

Incisors,  ( Dentes  incisores , from 
incido , to  cut,  from  their  ufe  in  cut- 
ting the  food).  The  four  front  teeth 
of  both  jaws  are  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  cut  the  food.  See  Teeth. 

Incubus,  (Incubus,  i,  m.  from 
incubo , to  lie  upon,  becaufe  the  pa- 
tient fancies  that  fomething  lies  upon 
his  cheft).  See  Night  mare , and  Onei- 
rodynia gravans. 

Incus,  (Incus,  udis,  f.  a fmith’s 
anvil,  from  incudo , to  fmite  upon  ; fo 
named  from  its  likenefs  in  fhape  to  an 
anvil).  The  largeft  and  ftrongeft.  of 
the  bones  of  the  car  in  the  tympanum. 
It  is  divided  into  a body  and  two 
crura.  Its  body  is  fituated  anterior- 
ly, is  rather  broad  than  thick,  and 
has  two  eminences  and  two  depref- 
fions,  both  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
head  of  the  malleus.  Its  fhorter  crus 
extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of 
the  maftoid  apophyfis.  Its  longer 
crus,  together  with  the  manubrium 
of  the  malleus,  to  which  it  is  cou- 
t'erted  by  a ligament,  is  of  the  fame 
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extent  as  the  fhorter,  bill  its  extremity 
is  curved  inwards  to  receive  the  os 
orbiculare,  by  the  intervention  of 
which  it  is  united  with  the  flapes. 

Index,  (Index,  icis , c.  g.  from 
indico , to  point  out,  becaufe  it  is 
generally  ufed  for  fuch  purposes.) 
The  fore  finger. 

Indian  cress.  See  Najlurtium 
indicum. 

Indian  date  plum.  The  fruit 
of  the  Diofpyros  lotus  of  Linnaeus. 
When  ripe  it  has  an  agreeable  taife, 
and  is  very  nutritious. 

Indian  leaf.  See  Caff  a lignea. 

Indian  pink.  See  Spigelia. 

Indian  rubber.  The  fubftance 
known  by  the  names  Indian  rubber, 
Elaltic  gum,  Cayenne  refin,-  Caut- 
chuc,  and  by  the  French  Caoutchouc, 
is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  S’i- 
phonia  elaflica,  folds  ternatis  elleptifis 
integerrimis  fubtus  cards  longe  peliolatis. 
Suppl.  plant.  The  manner  of  ob- 
taining this  juice  is  by  making  inci- 
fions  through  the  bark  of  the  lower 
part  of' the  trunk  of  tire  tree,  from 
which  the  fund  refin  iffues  in  great 
abundance,  appearing  of  a milky 
whitenefs  as  it  flows  into  the  veffel 
placed  to  receive  it,  and  into  which 
it  is  conducted  by  means  of  a tube 
or  leaf  fixed  in  the  incilion,  and  flip- 
ported  with  clay.  On  expofure  to 
the  air  this  milky  juice  gradually 
infpiffates  into  a foft,  reddifh,  elallic 
refin.  It  is  formed  by  the  Indians 
•in  South  America  into  various  figures, 
but  is  commonly  brought  to  Europe 
in  that  of  fpear-fhaped  bottles,  which 
are  faid  to  be  formed  by  fpreading 
the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  over  a proper 
mould  of  clay  ; as  foon  as  one  layer 
is  dry  another  is  added,  until  the 
bottle  be  of  the  thicknefs  de fired.  It 
is  then  expofed  to  a thick  denfe  fmoke, 
or  to  a fire,  until  it  becomes  fo  dry  a* 
not  to  (lick  to  the  fingers,  when 
means  of  certain  inftruments  of  iron  or 
wood  it  is  ornamented  on  the  outfide 
with  various  figures.  This  being  done, 
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it  remains  only  to  pick  out  the  mould, 
which  is  eafily  efiedted  by  foftening 
it  with  water.  Indian  rubber  may- 
be fubje&ed  to  the  adtion  of  feme  of 
the  mod  powerful  menftrua,  without 
fuffering  the  lead  change,  while  its 
pliability  and  elafticity  are  eminently 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  Its  proper  men- 
llriuim  is  known  to  iome  perfons  in 
England,  who  keep  it  a profound 
fecret,  and  prepare  the  gum  into 
beautiful  catheters,  bougies,  fyringes, 
peiTaries,  & c. 

Indian  wheat.  See  Zea  mays. 

Indication,  ( Indication  ortis,  f. 
from  in  died,  to  fhew).  An  indication 
is  that  which  demondrates  in  a difeafe 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  three- 
fold : prefervative,  which  preferves 
health  : curative,  which  expels  a pre- 
feut  difeafe  ; and  vital,  which  refpedls 
the  powers  and  reafons  of  diet.  The 
fcope  from  which  indications  are 
taken  or  determined  is  comprehended 
in  this  didich  : 

• Ars , atas,  regio,  complexio,  Art  us, 

Mos  et  fymptoma , repletio,  tew  pus  et 

ufus . 

Indicator,  ( Indicatory  oris,  m. 
from  indico , to  point  ; fo  named  from 
its  office  of  extending  the  index  or 
fore  finger).  Extenjor  indicis.  Ex- 
teufor  fecundi  internodii  indicis , pro- 
prius  vu/go  indicator  of  Douglas.  An 
ext,enfor  mufcle  of  the  fore  finger, 
fituated  chiefly  on  the  lower  and 
poderior  part  of  the  fore  arm.  It 
arifes  by  an  acute  fleffiy  beginning* 
from  the  middle  of  the  poderior  part 
of  the  ulna,  its  tendon  pa  Res  under 
the  fame  ligament  with  the  extenfor 
digiiorum  communis,  with  p2rt  of 
which  it  is  inferred  into  the  poderior 
part  of  the  fore-finger.  v 

Infection.  See  Contagion. 

Inflammable  bodies.  Che- 
mids  difiinguifh  by  this  term  fuch 
bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom  only 
as  burn  with  facility,  and  flame  in  an 
increased  temperature. 


Inflam  m at i on,  ( Inflammaiio , onis, 
f.  from  infiammo , to  burn).  Ph  log  ops. 
, A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs pyrexia , 
and  ord er  phlegm  of  a of  Cullen  : cha- 
racterized by  rednefs,  heat,  pain, 
and  tumour  on  the  furface  of  the 
body.  There  are  two  fpecies : i. 
Phlegmone,  known  by  inflammation 
of  a bright  red  colour ; tumour 
pointed,  throbbing,  and  tending  to 
iuppu ration.  2.  Erythema , which  is 
inflammation  of  a dull  red  colour, 
van  idling  upon  preffure,  fpreading 
unequally,  with  a burning  pain,  and 
tumour  fcarcely  perceptible,  ending 
in  defquammaticn,  or  veficles  of  the 
fkin.  Phlogofis  often  terminates  in 
abicefs,  gangrene,  or  feirrhus. 

Influenza,  ( Influenza,  a,  f.  Itcil. 
fo  named  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  produced  by  a peculiar  influence 
of  the  flars).  A fpecies  of  Catarrh. 
See  Catarrhus  a ccntagicne. 

Infundibulum,  ( Infundibulum , 
i,  n.  from  inf  undo,  to  pour  in).  A 
canal  that  proceeds  from  the  vulva  cf 
the  brain  to  the  pituitary  gland  in  tire 
fella  turcica.  It  is  fometimes  imper- 
vious. 

Infusing.  Infufio.  A procefs 
that  confifls  in  pouring  water  of  any 
required  degree  of  temperature  on 
fuch  fubdances  as  have  a loofe  texture, 
as  thin  bark,  wood  in  fhavings,  or 
fmall  pieces,  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 
and  fuffering  it  to  fland  a certain 
time.  The  liquor  obtained  by  the 
above  procefs  is  called  an  infufion. 

Infusion,  ( Infufum , i,  n.  from 
inf  undo , to  pour  in).  A medicated 
licVuor,  formed  by  pouring  either 
boiling,  warm,  or  cold  water  on  the 
fubdance  to  be  infuftd. 

Infusum  catechu.  A very 
life ful  mode  of  exhibiting  the  cate- 
chu in  cafes  of  diarrhsea,  dyfentery, 
fluor  albus,  and  relaxation  of  the 
domach.  It  may  be  given  to  chil- 
dren when  they  refufe  the  more  nau- 
feous  remedies. 
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Infusum  gentians  compo- 
situm.  A very  ufeful  tonic  and 
i ftomachic  bitter,  to  which  other 
medicines  may  .be  added  to  anfvver 
particular  indications.  In  cardialgia 
; arifing  from  relaxation  of  the  veffels 
; feparating  the  gaftric  juice  ; in  cafes 
where  there  is  a want  of  appetite  and 
a deficiency  of  bile,  it  may  be  given 
with  advantage,  and  in  all  cafes 
1 where  ftomachic  tonics  are  indi- 
! cated. 

Infusum  rhsi,  Avery  mild 
j preparation  of  rhubarb,  which  may 
; be  exhibited  with  fuccefs  as  a purga- 
tive to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  whofe 
: bowels  are  eafily  a<fted  on. 

Infusum  ros^e.  A mod  ufeful 
medicine.  As  a common  drink  it 
cure?  fcarlatina  of  children,  proving 
, antifeptic  and  gently  aperient. 

Infusum  senn.-e  simplex.  A 
I ufeful  vehicle  for  other  purgative 
medicines. 

Infusum  senn.®  tartarisa- 
I tum.  A ufeful  cooling  aperient. 

Infusum  t a mar  in  dor  um  cum 
senna.  A grateful  cooling  ape- 
rient. 

Ingluvies,  ( Ingluvies , ei,  f.), 

I The  craw,  crop,  or  gorge  of  a bird. 
Alfo  gluttony. 

1 ngu kn,  ( Ingum,  inis,  n. ).  The 
groin.  The  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  abdomen  above  the  thigh. 

Inguinal  ligament.  See 
Pcupart’s  ligament . 

Injection,  ( Injeflio,  onis , f. } 

! A medicated  liquor  to  throw  into  a 
natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of  the 
j body  by  means  of  a fyringe. 

Innominata  anteria.  The 
fuft  branch  given  off  by  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  foon  divides  into  the 
ri glit  carotid  and  right  fubclavian 
j aiteries. 

Innominatum  os,  {^Innominatns , 
from  in , priv.  and  nomen , a name  ; fo 
called  becauie  the  three  bones  of 
I which  it  originally  was  formed  grew 
1 together,  and  formed  one  complete 


bone,  which  was  then  left  namelefs.l 
A large  irregular  bone,  fituated  at  the 
fide  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac,  ifchiatic, 
and  pubic,  which  are  ufually  deferib- 
ed  as  three  diftinft  bones. 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch  bone,  is 
of  a very  irregular  fhape.  The  lower 
part  of  it  is  thick  and  narrow  ; its 
fuperior  portion  is  broad  and  thin, 
terminating1  in  a ridge,  called  the 
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fpine  of  the  ilium,  and  more  common- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  haunch. 
This  fpine  rifes  up  like  an  arch, 
being  turned  fomewhat  outward, 
and  from  this  appearance,  the  upper 
part  of  the  pelvis,  when  viewed  toge- 
ther, has  not  been  improperly  com- 
pared to  the  wings  of  a phaeton. 
This  fpine,  in  the  recent  fubjecl, 
appears  as  if  tipped  -with  cartilage  ; 
but  this  appearance  is  nothing  more 
than  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  mtif- 
cles  that  are  inferted  into  it.  Exter- 
nally, this  bone  is  unequally  promi- 
nent, and  hollowed  for  the  attach- 
ment of  mufcles  ; and  internally,  at 
its  broadeft  fore  part,  it  is  fmooth 
and  concave.  At  its  lower  part  there 
is  a confiderable  ridge  on  its  inner 
furface.  This  ridge,  which  extends 
from  the  os  facrum,  and  correfponds 
with  a fimilar  prominence,  both  on 
that  bone  and  the  ifehium,  forms, 
with  the  inner  part  of  the  oft'a  pubis, 
what  is  called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  furface, 
behind  this  ridge,  is  very  unequal. 
The  os  ilium  has  like  wile  a fmaller 
furface  poiieriorly,.  by  which  it  is 
articulated  to  the  fides  of  the  os  fa- 
crum. This  furface  has  by  fome  been 
compared  to  a human  ear,  and  by 
others  to  the  head  of  a bird  ; but 
neither  of  thefe  companions  feem  to 
convey  any  juft  idea  of  its  form  or 
appearance.  Its  upper  part  is  rough 
and  porous  ; lower  down  it  is  more 
folid.  it  is  firmly  united' to  the  os 
facrum  by  a cartilaginous  fubftance, 
and  likewife  by  very  ftrong  jigamea- 
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tops  fibres,  which  are  extended  to 
that  bene  from  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  this  irregular  furface.  The 
fpine  of  this  bone,  which  is  originally 
an  epiphyfjs,  has  two  confiderable 
tnberofities,  one  anteriorly,  and  the 
other  pofteriorly,  which  is  the  larged 
of  the  two.  7 he  ends  of  this  lpine 
too,  from  their  projecting  more  than 
the  parts  of  the  bone  below  them, 
are  called  fpinal  precedes.  Before 
the  anterior  fpinal  procefs  the  fpine 
is  hollowed,  where  part  of  the  Sar- 
torius  mufcle  is  placed,  and  below 
the  pofterior  fpinal  procefs  there  is  a 
very  large  niche  in  the  bone,  which, 
in  the  recent  fubjeft,  has  a firong 
ligament  ftretchcd  over  its  lower  part, 
from  the  os  faevum  to  the  (harp- 
pointed  procefs  of  the  ifehium  ; fo 
that  a great  is  formed,  through 
which  pafs  the  great  feint ic  nerve 
and' the  pode.rior  crural  velfels  under 
the  pyriform  mufcle,  part  of  which 
is  likewife  lodged  in  this  hoi:.  The 
lowed,  thicked,  and  narrowed  part 
of  the  ilium,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  portions  of  each  os  inno- 
minatum, helps  to  form  the  acetabu- 
lum for  the  os  fern  oris 

The  os  ifehium,  or  h ip-bone,  which 
is  the  lowed  of  the  three  portions  of 
each  os  innominatum,  is  of  a very 
irregular  figure,  and  ufually  divided 
into  its  body,  tuberofity,  and  ramus. 
The  body,  externally,  forms  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
fends  a fharp-pointed  procefs  back- 
wards, called  the  fpine  of  the  ifehi- 
tim.  This  is  the  procefs  to  which 
the  ligament  is  attached,  which  was 
jud  now  defciibcd  as  forming  a great 
foramen  for  the  paffage  of  the  fcjatic 
nerve.  The  tuberofity  is  large  and 
irregular,  and  is  placed  at  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  bone,  giving  originto 
feveral  mufcles.  In  the  recent  fub- 
jeft  it  feems  covered  with  a cartila- 
ginous crud  ; but  this  appearance, 
as  in  the  fpine  cf  the  ilium,  is  nothing 


more  than  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
mufcles  that  are  inferted  into  it. 

7 his  tuberofity,  which  is  the  lowed 
portion  of  the  trunk,  fupports  us 
when  we  fit.  Between  the  fpine  and 
the  tuberofity  is  obferved  a finuofity, 
covered  with  a cartilaginous  cruft, 
which  ferves  as  a pulley,  on  which 
the  obturator  mufcle  plays.  From 
the  tuberofity,  the  bone  becoming 
narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the  ramus 
or  branch,  which  paffing  forwards 
and  upwards,  makes,  with  the  ramus 
of  the  os  pubis,  a large  hole  of  an 
oval  fhape,  called  the  foramen  magnum 
if  chit,  which  affords,  through  its 
whole  circumference,  attachment  to 
mufcles.  This  foramen  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  in  deferibing  the 
os  pubis. 

7 he  os  pubis,  or  fhare  bone,  which 
is  the  fmalleft  of  the  three  portions 
of  the  os  innominatum,  is  placed  at 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  pelvis, 
where  the  two  olTa  pubis  meet,  and 
are  united  to  each  other  by  means  of 
a very  drong  cartilage  which  confli- 
tutes  what  is  called  the  fyniphyfs  pu- 
bis. Each  os  pubis  may  be  divided 
into  its  body,  angle,  and  ramus. 
The  body,  which  is  the  outer  part, 
is  joined  to'  the  os  ilium.  The  angle 
comes  forward  to  form  the  fymphy-  . 
fis,  and  the  ramus  is  a thin  apophyiis, 
which,  uniting  With  the  ramus  of 
the  ifehium,  forms  the  foramen  mag- 
num ifchiiy  or  thyroideum,  as  it  has  been 
fometimes  called,  from  its  refemblance 
to  a door  or  fhield.  7’his  foramen  is 
fome.wliat  wider  above  than  below, 
and  its  greated  diameter  is,  from 
above  downwards, and  obliquely  from 
within  outwards.  Jn  the  recent 
fubjecl  it  is  almod  completely  doled 
bv  a dronsf  fibrous  membrane,  called 
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the  cldurator  ligament.  Up  wares 
and  outwards,  where  we  obferve  a 
nitch  in  the  bone,  the  fibres  cf  this 
ligament  are  feparated,  to  allow  a 
paffage  to  the  pofterior  crural  nerve* 
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i an  artery,  and  vein.  The  great  Dies 
I of  this  foramen  feem  to  be  to  lighten 
j the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  afford 
! a convenient  lodgment  to  the  obtura- 
j rator  mufcles.  The  three  bones 
now  defcribed  as  conftituting  the  os 
j innominatum  on  each  tide,  all  concur 
to  form  the  great  acetabulum,  or 
i cotyloid  cavity,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone  ; the  os  ilium 
i and  os  ifehium  making  each  about 
two  fifths,  and  the  os  pubis  one  fifth, 

I or  the  cavity.  This  acetabulum, 
which  is  of  contiderable  depth,  is  of 
ja  fpherical  fnape.  Its  brims  are 
high,  and,  in  the  recent  fubjedf,  are' 
, tipped  with  cartilage.  Tbcie  brims, 
i however,  are  higher  above  and  ex- 
| ternally,  than  they  are  internally  and 
j below,  where  we  obferve  a mtch  in 
! the  bone  (which  is  the  ifehium), 
acrofs  which  is  ilretched  a ligament, 
forming  a hole  for  the  tranfmiifion 
•of  blood-veffels  and  nerves  to  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage, 
i which  lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thick- 
eft:  at  its  circumference,  and  thinner 
| within,  where  a little  hole  is  to  be 
(obferved  in  which  are  placed  the 
apparatus  that  ferves  to  lubricate 
j the  joint,  and  facilitate  its  mo- 
tions. V.k  are  bkewife  able  to 
difeover  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
| In ternal  ligament  of  the  os  femoris, 
j which,  by  being  attached  both  to 
j this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of  the  os 
femoris,  helps  to  fecure  the  latter 
; in  the  acetabulum.  The  bones  of 
the  pelvis  ferve  to  fupport  the  fpine 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  to 
lodge  the  inteflines,  urinary  bladder, 
and  other  vifeera;  and  likewife  to 
unite  the  trunk  to  the  lower  extre- 
| mities.  Eut  befides  thefe  ufes,  they 
are  deftined,  in  the  female  fubjedl, 
for  other  important  purpofts  ; and 
j the  accoucheur  finds,  in  the  ftudy 
'of-  thefe  bones,  the  foundation  of 
ah  midwifery  knowledge.  Several 
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| eminent  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 

lin  difficult  parturition,  ad  the  bones 


of  the  pelvis  undergo  a certain  de- 
gree of  reparation,  it  has  been  c&- 
ferved  likewife,  that  the  cartilage 
uniting  the  offa  pubis  is  thicker, 
and  of  a more  fpongv  texture,  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  fwell  and  enlarge  du- 
ring pregnancy.  That  many  in- 
llances  of  a partial  feparation  of 
thefe  bones  during  labour  have  hap- 
pened there  can  be  no  doubt  ; fuch 
a reparation,  however,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  confidered  as  an  uniform 
and  falutary  work  of  nature,  as  fome 
writers  feem  to  think,  but  S3  the 
effeel  of  difeafe.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther circumftance,.  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  Ofieology,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention;  and  this  is, 
the  different  capacities  of  the  pelvis 
in  the  male  and  female  fnbjedf.  It 
has  already  been  obferved,  that  the 
os  facrutn  is  fhorter  and  broader  in 
women  than  in  men  ; the  offa  ilia  are 
alfo  found  more  expanded ; whence 
it  happens,  that  in  women  the  center 
of  gravity  does  not  fall  fo  directly  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as  in 
men,  and  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon 
why,,  in  general,  they  ftcep  with  lefs 
firtrmefs,  and  move  their  hips  for- 
wards in  walking.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumffances  alfo,  the  brim  of  the 
female  pelvis  is  nearly  of  an  oval 
fhape,  being  conftderably  wider  from 
fide  to  fide,  than  from  the  fymphyfis 
pubis  to  the  os  facrum ; whereas  in 
man  it  is  rounder,  and  every  where 
of  lefs  diameter.  The  inferior 
opening  of  the  pelvis  is  likewife 
proportionably  larger  in  die  female 
fubjedl,  the  offa  iicbia  being  more 
feparated  from  each  other,  and  the 
foramen  ifehii  larger,  fo  that,  vehere 
the  os  ifehium  and  os  pubis  are 
united  together,  they  form  a greater 
circle  ; the  os  facrum  is  alfo  more 
hollowed,  though  fhorter,  and  the 
os  coccygis  more  loofely  connefled, 
and  therefore  capable  of  a greater 
degree  of  motion  than  in  men. 


Inoculation,  (. Inoculatio , from 
inoculo,  to  ingraft).  The  infertion 
of  the  variolous  or  vaccine  matter  un- 
der the  fkin,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate the  frnali-pox  or  cow-pox.  It 
is  ufually  done  in  the  ann  or  leg. 

Insania,  {Infanta,  <s,  f.  from  in, 
not.  and  farms,  found).  Infamty,  or 
deranged  imagination.  A genus  of 
diieafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes  and  order 
•vcfatiiz,  characterized  by  erroneous 
judgment  from  imaginary  perceptions 
or  recollections,  attended  with  agree- 
able emotions  in  perfons  of  a fanguine 
temperament. 

Inspiration^  Inf  pi  ratio,  on  k,  f. ) . 
The  d£t  of  drawing  the  air  into  the 
lungs.  See  Refpiration. 

Intercostal  arteries.  Ar- 
teria  ititercofales.  The  fuperior  inter- 
coital  artery  is  a branch  of  the  fub- 
clavian.  The  other  intercoftal  ar- 
teries are  given  oft  from  the-  aorta. 
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Intercostal  muscles.  Inter- 
£ of  ales  extern i et  intern! . Between 
the  ribs,  on  each  fide,  are  eleven 
double  rows  of  mufdles.  Thcfe  are 
the  ititercofales  extern i and  internu 
Galen  has  very  properly  obferved, 
that  they  decuffate  each  other  like 
the  ftrokes  of  the  letter  X.  The 
ititercofales  extern i arife  from  the 
lower  edge  of  each  fuperror  rib,  and, 
running  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  are  inferted  into  the  upper 
edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  fo  as  to 
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occupy  the  intervals  of  the  ribs,  from 
as  far  back  as  the  fpine  to  their  car- 
tilages ; but  from  their  cartilages  to 
the  lternum  there  is  only  a thin  apo- 
neurolis  covering  the  internal  inter- 
coflales.  The  ititercofales  intern i arife 
and  are  inferted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  external.  They  begin  at  the 
flernum,  and  extend  as  far  as  t lie 
angles  of  the  ribs,  their  fibres  running 
obliquely  backwards.  Thefe  fibres 
are  fpread  over  a confiderable  part  of 
the  inner  furface  of  the  ribs,  fo  as  to 
be  longer  than  thofe  of  the  external 
intercoflals.  Some  of  the  pofterior 


portions  of  the  internal  intercoflals 
pafs  over  one  rib  and  are  inferted  into 
the  rib  below.  Verheyen  li rft  de- 
feribed  thefe  portions  as  feparate 
mufcles,  under  the  name  of  infra 
cofales.  Win  flow  has  adopted  the 

fame  name.  Cowper,  and  after  him 
Douglas,  calls  them  cofarum  elepref- 
fores  proprii.  Thefe  diftinCtions, 
however,  are  altogether  fuperfluous, 
as  they  are  evidently  nothing  more 
than  appendages  of  the  intercollals. 
The  number  of  thefe  portions  varies 
in  different  lubje&s.  Moft  commonly 
there  is  only  four,  the  firlt  of  which 
runs  from  the  fecond  rib  to  the  fourth, 
the  fecond  from  the  third  rib  to  the 
fifth,  the  third  from  the  fourth  rib  to 
the  fixth,  and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth 
rib  to  the  feventh.  The  internal  in- 
tercoflals of  the  two  inferior  falfe  rihs 
are  frequently  fo  thin,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  feparated  from  the  external ; 
and  , in  fume  fubjc&s,  one  or  both  of 
them  feeip  td  be  altogether  wanting.  ■ 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  external  intercoflals  ferve  to 
elevate,  and  the  internal  to  deprefs 
the  rihs.  They  were  probably  led  to 
this  opinion,  by  obferving  the  diffe- 
rent direction  of  their  fibres  ; but  it 
is  now  well  known,  that  both  have 
the  fame  ufe,  which  is  that  of  railing  ; 
the  ribs  equally  during  infpfration. 
Fallopius  was  one  of  the  firlt  who 
ventured  to  call  in  quefliori  the  opi- 
nion of  Galen  on  this  fubjefl,  by 
contending  that  both  layers  of  the 
intercoflals  ferve  to  elevate  the  ribs. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
Hieronymus  Fabricius,  our  country- 
man Mayovv,  and  fiorelli.  But,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  lafl  century, 
Bayle,  a writer  of  fome  eminence, 
and  profefTor  at  Touloufe,  revived  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments.  He  oblerved,  that 
the  oblique  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  internal  intercoflals  is  fuel),  that, 
in  each  inferior  rib,  thefe  fibres  are 
nearer  to  the  vertebrae  than  they  are 
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at  their  fuperlor  extremities,  or  in  the 
rib  immediately  above  ; and  that,  of 
courfe,  they  mult  ferve  to  draw  the 
rib  downwards,  as  towards  the  moll 
fixed  point.  This  plaufible  do&rine 
was  adopted  by  feveral  eminent  wri- 
ters, and,  amongft  other  , by  Nicholls, 
Hoadley,  and  Schreiber;  but,  above 
all,  by  Hamberger,  who  went  fo  far 
as  to  aflert,  that  not  only  the  ribs, 
but  even  the  llernum,  are  pulled 
downwards  by  thefe  mufcles,  and 
conftru&ed  a particular  inftrument  to 
illuftrate  this  doctrine.  He  pretended, 
likewife,  that  the  intervals  of  the 
ribs  are  increafed  by  their  elevation, 
and  diminifhed  by  their  depreflion  $ 
but  he  allowed,  that,  while  thofe 
parts  of  the  internal  intercoftals  that 
are  placed  between  the  bony  part  of 
the  ribs  pull  them  downwards,  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  mufcle,  which 
are  ’lituated  between  the  cartilages, 
concur  with  the  external  intercoflals 
in  raifing  them  upwards.  Thefe  opi- 
nions save  rife  to  a warm  and  inte- 
retting  controverfy,  in  which  Ham- 
berger and  Haller  were  the  principal 
difputants.  The  former  argued 
j chiefly  from  theory,  and  the  latter 
from  experiments  on  living  animals, 
which  demon flrate  the  fallacy  of 
Hamberger’s  arguments,  and  prove 
i beyond  a doubt,  that  the  internal  in- 
i tercoftals  perform  the  fame  fundlions 
as  the  external. 

Intercostal  nerve.  Nervus 
tntcrcojlalis . Great  intercoflal  nerve. 
Sympathetic  nerve.  The  great  in- 
tercoilal  nerve  arifes  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  from  a branch  of  the 
! fixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting 
into  one  trunk,  which  pafles  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  carotid  canal, 
and  defeends  by  the  (ides  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  thorax, 
j loins,  and  os  faCrum  : in  its  courfe  it 
receives  the  fmall  acceffory  branches 
from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  fpinal  nerves. 
In  the  neck  it  gives  off  three  cervical 
i ganglions,  the  upper,  middle,  and 


lower ; from  which  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  nerves  arife.  In  the  tho- 
rax it  gives  off  the  fplanchnic  or  an- 
terior intercoflal,  which  perforates 
the  diaphragm,  and  forms  the  femi- 
lunar  ganglions,  from  which  nerves 
pafs  to  all  the  abdominal  vifeera. 
They  alfo  form  in  the  abdomen  ten 
peculiar  plexufes,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  vifeus  to  which  they  be- 
long, as  the  coeliac,  fplenic,  hepatic, 
fuperior, middle  and  lower  mefenteric, 
two  renal,  and  two  fpermatic  plex- 
ufes. The  pofterior  intercoflal  nerve 
gives  acceffory  branches  about  the 
pelvis  and  ifchiatic  nerve,  and  at 
length  terminates. 

Intercostal  veins.  The  in- 
tercoftal  veins  empty  their  blood  into 
the  vena  azygos. 

Intermittent  fever.  See 
Febris  inter  mittens . 

Interossei  manus,  ( Interojfeus 
mufculus , from  inter,  between,  and  osf 
the  bone).  Thefe  are  fmall  mufcles 
fituated  between  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  extending  from  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  to  the  fingers.  They  are  di- 
vided into  interna l and  external ; the 
former  are  to  be  feen  only  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  but  the  latter  are  confpi- 
cuousbothonthe  palm  and  back  of  the 
hand. — The  interojjei  interni  are  three 
in  number.  The  firfl,-  which  Albi- 
nus  names  pofterior  indicts , arifes  ten- 
dinous and  flcfhy  from  the  bafis  and 
inner  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  fore  finger,  and  likewife  from 
the  upper  part  of  that  which  fupportg 
the  middle-finger.  Its  tendon  pafles 
over  the  articulation  of  this  part  of 
thefe  bones  with  the  fore  finger,  and 
uniting  with  the  tendinous  expanfion 
that  is  fent  off  from  the  extenfor  digi- 
torum  communis,  is  inferted  into  the 
poflerior  convex  furface  of  the  firfl: 
phalanx  of  that  finger.  The  fecond 
and  third,  to  which  Albinus  gives  the 
names  of  prior  annularis , and  inter- 
ojfteus  auricif laris,  arife,  in  the  fame 
manner,  from  the  bafes  of  the  aut- 
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fides  of  the  metacarpal  bones  that 
fuffarn  the  ring-finger  and  the  little- 
linger,  and  are  inferted  into  the  out- 
fide  of  the  tendinous  expanfion  of 
the  extenfor  digitorum  communisthat 
covers  each  of  thofe  fingers.  Thele 
three  mufcles  draw  the  fingers,  into 
which  they  are  inferted,  towards  the 
thumb.  The  inter ojjei  extern i are  four 
in  number,  for  among  thefe  is  included 
the  ftnall  mufcle  that  is  fituated  on 
the  outfide  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
that  fupports  the  fore-finger.  Dou- 
glas calls  it  extenfor  ter  id  internodii  in- 
. died,  and  Winflcw  flemi  inter  fleus  in- 
diets.  Albinus,  who  deferibes  if  a- 
mo.ug  the  interofici,.  gives  it  the  name 
©f  prior  indicis.  This  firit  interofleus 
ex  ter  rrus  arifes  by  two  tendinous  and 
fiu-fhy  portions.  One  of  thefe  fprings 
from  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  fide 
of  the  firfi  bone  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  other  from  the  ligaments  that 
unite  the  os  trapezoides  to  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  fore  finger,  and 
likewife  from  all  the  outfide  of  this 
latter  bone.  Thefe  two  portions 
unite  as  they  aefeend,  and  terminate 
in  a tendon,  which  is  inferted  into 
the  outfide  of  that  patt  of  the  tendin- 
ous expanfion  from  the  extenfor  digi- 
torum communis  that  is  fpread  over 
the  pofterior  convex  furface  of  the 
fore-finger.  The  fecond,  to  which 
Albinus  gives  the  name  o l prior  medii , 
is  not  quite  lo  thick  as  the  lafb  de- 
feribed  mufcle.  It  arifes  by  two 
heads,  one  of  which  fprings  from  the 
inner  fide  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  fore-finger,  chiefly  towards  its 
convex  furface,  and  the  other  arifes 
from  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and 
from  the  whole  outer  fide  of  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  thatfuftains  the  middle- 
finger.  Thefe  two  portions  unite  as 
they  defeend,  and  terminate  in  a ten- 
don, which  is  in  fel  ted,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  preceding  mufcle,  into 
the  outfide  of  the  tendinous  expanfion 
that  covers  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
middle- finger.  The  third  belongs 


likewife  to  tbe  middle-finger,  and  is 
therefore  named  poflerior  medii  by  Al- 
binus. It  arifes,  like  the  lalt-de- 
feribed  mufcle,  by  two  origins,  which 
fpring  from  the  roots  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  of  the  ring  and  middle- 
fingers,  and  from  the  adjacent  liga- 
. ments,  and  is  inferted  into  the  inlide 
of  the  fame  tendinous  expanfion  as 
the  preceding  mufcle.  The  fourth, 
to  which  Albinus  gives  tbe  name  of 
poflerior.  annularis , differs  from  the 
two  laft  only  in  its  fituation,  which 
is  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  ring  and  little  fingers.  It  is  in- 
ferted into  the  infide  of  the  tendinous 
expanfion  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis  that  covers  the  poflerior 
part  of  the  ring-finger.  All  thefe 
four  mufcles  ferve  to  extend  the 
fingers  into  which  they  are  inferted, 
and  likewife  to  draw  them  inward*-, 
towards  the  thivnb,  except  the 
third,  or  poflerior  meeliif  which,  from 
its  fituation  and  infertion,  is  cal- 
culated to  pull  the  middle-finger  out- 
wards. 

Interqssf.i  pedis.  Thefe  fm all 
mufcles  in  their  fituation  between  the 
metatarfal  bones  refemble  the  inter- 
ofiei  of  the  hand,  and,  like  them,  are 
divided  into  internal  and  external . 
The  interofl'ei  pedis  interni  are  three  in 
number.  They  arife  tendinous  and 
fieihy  from  the  bafis  and  infide  of  the 
metatarfal  bones  of  the  middle,  the 
third,  and  the  little  toes,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  hand,  and 
they  each  terminate  in  a tendon  that 
runs  to  the  infide  of  the  firit  joint  of 
thefe  toes,  and  from  thence  to  their 
upper  furface,  where  it  lofes  iffelf  in 
the  tendinous  expanfion  that  is  fent 
off  from  the  extenfors.  Each  of  thefe 
three  mufcles  ferves  to  draw  the  toe, 
into  which  it  is  inferted,  towards  the 
great-toe.  The  interofl'ei  extend  are 
four  in  number.  The  firit  arifes  ten- 
dinous and  flefhy  from  the  outfide  of 
the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the 
great-toe,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  in- 
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ternum,  and  from  the  root  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  metatarfaJ  bone  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  tendon  is  inferted  into 
the  infide  of  the  tendinous  expanfion 
that  covers  the  back  part  of  the  toes. 
The  fecond  is  placed  in  a limilar  man- 
ner between  the  metatarfal  bones  of 
the  fore  and  middle-toes,  and  is  in- 
ferted into  the  outfide  of  the  tendin- 
ous expanfion  on  the  back  part  of  the 
fore-toe.  The  third  and  fourth  are 
placed  between  the  two  next  metatar- 
fal bones,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
outfide  of  the  middle  and  third-toes. 
The  firft  of  thefe  mufcks  draws  the 
fore-toe  inwards  towards  the  great- 
toe.  The  three  others  pull  the  toes, 
into  which  they  a;  e infefted,  out- 
wards.  They  all  a (lift  in  extending 
the  toes. 

Inters  pintles  colli,  ( Inter- 
[finales  mufculi , from  inter , between, 
and  fpina,  the  fpine j.  The  fkfliy 
portions  between  the  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes of  the  neck,  that  draw  thefe 
proceffes  nearer  to  each  other. 

Inte r spinal f.sdorsi  e t lum- 
borum.  Thefe  are  rather  fm all  ten- 
dons than  mufcles  that  conned  the 
fpinal  and  tranfverfe  proceffes. 

InTERTK  ANSVER.S  ALES  LUMBO- 

rum.  Four  diftirtd  fmall  bundles  of 
flefh,  which  fill  up  the  fpaces  be- 
tween the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
vertebras  of  the  loins,  and  ferve  to 
draw  them  towards  each  other. 

IxtertrIgo,  ( Intertrigo i finis,  f. 
from  inter,  between,  and  tero,  to  rub). 
An  excoriation  about  the  anus, 
groins,  axilla,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  attended  with  inflammation 
and  moifture.  It  is  moil  commonly 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  the 
urine,  from  riding,  or  fome  acrimony 
in  children. 

Intestines,  ( Intejtina , arum,  n. 
pi.  from  intus , within).  The  con- 
voluted membranous  tube  that  ex- 
tends from  the  ftomach  to  the  anus ; 
receives  the  ingefted  food,  retains  it 
a certain  time  j mixes  with  it  the  bile 


and  pancreatic  juices ; propels  the 
chyle  into  the  lacitals,  and  covers  the 
fosets  with  mucus,  is  fo  called.  They 
'are  htuated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  divided  into  the  fmall 
and  large  inteftines,  which  have,  be- 
fidcs  their  fize,  other  circumftances 
of  diftindlioo.  The  fmall  inteftines 
arefupplied  internally  withholds,  call- 
ed valvules  conniventes , and  have  no 
bands  on  their  external  fur  face.  The 
larg-e  inteftines. have  no  foils  internal- 
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lv,  arid  are  fupplied  externally  with 
three  ftrong  mufcular  bands,  which 
run  parallel  upon  the  furface,  and 
give  the  inteftines  a faccated  appear- 
ance ; and  they  have  alfo  fmall  fatty 
appendages,  called  apbendicula  epiploi - 
ca.  The  firft  portion  of  the  inteftinal 
tube,  for  about  the  extent  of  twelve 
fingers  breadth,  is  called  the  duode- 
num ; it  lies  in  the  epigaftric  region ; 
makes  , three  turnings,  and  between 
the  firft  and  fecond  flexure  receives, 
by  a common  opening,  the  pancreatic 
duct,  and  the  duftus  communis  cho- 
ledoch us.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  th$ 
inteftines  that  chylification  is  chiefly 
performed.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  fmall  inteftines  is  diftinguiftied 
by  an  imaginary  divifion  into  the  je- 
junum and  ileum.  The  jejunum, 
which  commences  where  the  duode- 
num ends,  is  fituated  in  the  umbilical 
region,  and  is  moftiy  found  empty  ; 
hence  its  name:  it  is  every  where 
covered  with  red  veffels,  and  about 
an  hour  and  an  half  after  a meal,  with 
lacteals.  I he  ileum  occupies  the  hy- 
pogaftric  region  and  the  pelvis  ; is  of 
a more  pallid  colour  than  the  former, 
and  terminates  by  a tranfverfe  open- 
ing into  the  large  inteftines,  which  is 
called  the  valve  of  the  ileum,  valve  of 
the  cacum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius. 
The  beginning  of  the  la : g . inteftines 
is  firmly  tied  down  in  th  fight  iliac 
region,  and  for  the  extent  of  about 
four  fingers  breadth  is  calk  1 the  c te- 
cum, having  adhering  to  it  a worm- 
like  ptocefs,  called  the  procejjus  cteci 
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vennlfortnis , or  appendicula  cacl  vcrmi- 
formis.  The  great  inteftine  then  com- 
mences colon,  afcends  towards  the  li- 
ver, palfes  acrofs  the  abdomen  under 
the  ftomach  to  the  left  fide,  where  it 
is  contorted  like  the  letter  S , and 
defcends  to  the  pelvis  j'hence  it  is  di- 
vided in  this  courfe  into  the  afcending 
portion , the  tranfverfe  arch,  and  the 
Jigmoid flexure.  When  it  has  reached 
the  pelvis  it  is  called  the  reftum,  from 
whence  it  proceeds  in  a ftraight  line 
to  the  anus. 

The  inteftinal  canal  is  compofed  of 
three  membranes  or  coats,  a common 
one  from  the  peritoneum,  a mufcular 
coat , and  a villous  coat , the  villi  being 
formed  of  the  fine  terminations  of 
arteries  and  nerves,  and  the  origins  of 
latteals  and  lymphatics.  The  intef- 
iines  are  connected  to  the  body  by 
the  myfentery ; the  duodenum  has 
alfo  a peculiar  connecting  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  as  has  likewifc  the  colon  and 
reftum,  by  whofe  means  the  former 
is  firmly  accreted  to  the  back,  the 
colon  to  the  kidneys,  and  the  latter 
to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in  women, 
to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  loofe  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  The  arteries  of  this 
canal  are  branches  of  the  fuperior  and 
inferior  mef enteric,  and  the  duodenal. 
T he  veins  evacuate  their  blood  into 
the  vena  portoe.  The  nerves  are 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  inter- 
coftals.  The  laftea!  veffels,  which  ori- 
ginate principally  from  the  jejunum, 
proceed  to  the  glands  inthemefentery. 

I n t u s-  s u s c E p T i o N T(  Intus-^ f if  cep - 
tio , f.  from  intus,  within,  and  fuf- 
ci/'io,  to  receive).  A difeafe  of  the 
inteftinal  tube,  and  moil  frequently 
of  the  fmall  inteftines  ; it  confifts  in 
a portion  of  gut  palling  for  fome 
length  within  another  portion. 

Intybus,  ( duty  bus,  i , m.  from  in, 
and  tuba , a hollow  inllrument  fo  na- 
med from  the  hollo wnefs  of  its  ltalk). 
See  Endivia. 

Inula,  ( Inula , a , f.  contracted 
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or  corrupted  from  helenium , sXemop,  ! 
fabled  to  have  fprung  from  the  tears 
of  Helen).  The  herb  elecampane. 

Inula,  common.  See  Enula 
camfuna.  I 

Inula  dysenterica.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  lelfer  inula.  See 
Coryza  media. 

Inula  helenium.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  elecampane.  See 
Enula  campana. 

Ipecacuanha,  ( Ipecacuanha , 
f.  Indian).  Ipecacuan.  The  plant 
from  which  this  valuable  root  is  ob- 
tained, was  long  unknown ; it  was 
faid  by  feme  writers  to  be  the  Pfy- 
chotria  emetica ; clafs  Pentandria ; order 
Monogynia : by  others,  the  Viola 
ipecacuanha,  a fyngenefious  plant  of 
the  order  monogynia.  It  is  now 
afeertained  to  be  neither,  but  a fmall 
plant  called  Callicocca  ipecacuan - 
ha.  There  are  three  forts  of  ipe- 
cacuan to  be  met  with  in  our  fhops, 
viz.  the  alb-coloured  or  grey,  the 
brown,  and  the  white.  The  afh- co- 
loured is  brought  from  Peru,  and  is  a 
fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  fhort  pieces,  full  of 
wrinkled  and  deep  circular  fifiures, 
down  to  a fmall  white  woody  fibre 
that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  : 
the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle, 
looks  fmootli  and  refinous  upon 
breaking  : it  has  very  little  fmell  ; 
the  tafte  is  bitterilh  and  fubacrid,  co- 
vering the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a 
kind  of  mucilage.  The  brown  is  fmall, 
fomewhat  more  wrinkled  than  the 
foregoing  ; of  a brown  or  blackilh 
colour  without,  and  white  within : 
this  is  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
white  fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles, 
nor  any  perceptible  bitternefs  in  tafte. 
The  firft,  the  afh-coloured  or  grey 
ipecacuan,  is  that  ufually  preferred 
for  medicinal  ufe.  The  brown  has 
been  fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  effc&s. 

The  white,  though  taken  in  a large 


[one,  has  fcarce  any  effe&  at  all.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  this  medi- 
cine is  the  fafeft  emetic  with  which 
| we  are  acquainted,  having  this  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  if  it  does  not 
[operate  by  vomit,  it  readily  pafles  off 
by  the  other  emunCtories.  Ipeca- 
jcuan  was  firft  introduced  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  againfl  dyfenteries  and 
[other  inveterate  fluxes,  as  diarrhoea, 
jmenorrhagia,  leucorrhcea,  &c.  and 
alfo  in  diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
firudlions  of  long  (landing  ; nor  has 
it  loft  much  of  its  reputation  by  time  : 
'its  utility  in  thefe  cafes  is  thought  to 
depend  upon  its  reftoring  perfpira- 
tion.  It  has  alfo  been  fuccefsfully 
employed  in  fpafmodic  afthma,  ca- 
tarrhal and  confumptive  cafes.  Ne- 
verthelefs  its  chief  ufe  is  as  a vomit, 
and  in  fmall  doles,  joined  with  opium, 
as  a diaphoretic.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations are  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha 
\:cmpofitus , and  the  vinutn  ipecacuanha. 

Iquetaia.  The  inhabitants  of 
;the  Brazils  give  this  name  to  the 
Scrophularia  aquatic  a,  which  is  there 
icelebrated  as  a corre&or  of  the  ill 
'Savour  of  fenna. 

Iris,  [Iris,  idis , f.  a rainbow; 
to  called  becaufe  of  the  variety  of  its 
bolours).  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  which 
is  perforated  in  the  middle  by  the  pu- 
pil. it  is  of  various  colours.  The 
pofterior  furface  of  the  iris  is  termed 
the  uvea.  The  flower  de  luce  is  alfo 
called  iris  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
dowers  to  the  rainbow. 

Iris  Florentina.  Florentine 
orris,  or  iris.  The  root  of  this  plant. 
Iris  florentina  of  Linnaeus.  Iris  co~ 
\ro”is  barbatis , caule  foliis  altiore  fib- 
bifloro , floribus  feffdibus.  Clafs  Trt- 
mdria.  Order  Monogynia  ; which  is 
[indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its  recent 
tate  is  extremely  acrid,  and  when 
chewed  excites  a pungent  heat  in  the 
mouth,  that  continues  feveral  hours: 
on  being  dried,  this  acrimony  is  almoft 
wholly  difijjpated  ; the  tafte  is  (lightly 


bitter,  and  the  fmell  agreeable,  and 
approaching  to  that  of  violets.  The 
frefh  root  is  cathartic,  and  for  this 
purpofe  has  been  employed  in  drop- 
fies.  It  is  now  chiefly  ufed  in  its 
dried  ftate,  and  ranked  as  a pedloral 
and  expedlorant,  and  hence  has  a 
place  in  the  trochiji  amyli  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia 

Iris  Florentine.  S tz  Iris  flo- 
rentina. 

Iris  germanica.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  flower-de-luce.  See 
Iris  nojlras. 

Iris  nostras.  Common  iris,  or 
orrice.  Flower-de-luce.  This  plant 
is  the  Iris  germanica  ; corollis  barbatis , 
caule  foliis  altiori  multifloro,  floribus  in - 
feriorilus  pedunculatis  of  Linnaeus. 
The  frefh  roots  have  a ftrong  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid  naufeous 
tafte.  They  are  powerfully  cathartic, 
and  are  given  in  dropfical  difeafes, 
where  fuch  remedies  are  indicated. 

Iris  palustris.  Gladiolus  la - 
teus.  Acorus  vulgaris.  Yellow  water 
flag.  This  iudigehous  plant,  Iris 
pfeudacorus  tmberbh,  foliis  enfformi - 
bus,  pelallt  alternis , fligmatibus  minori - 
bus  of  Thunberg.  Clafs  Triandria . 
Order  Monogynia ; is  common  in 
marfhes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
It  formerly  had  a place  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of 
gladiolus  luteus.  The  root  is  without 
fmell,  but  has  an  acrid  ftyptic  tafte, 
and  its  juice,  on  being  fnufFed  up  the 
noftrils,  produces  a burning  heat  in 
the  nofe  and  mouth,  accompanied 
by  a copious  difeharge  from  thefe 
organs ; hence  it  is  recommended 
both  as  an  errhine  and  fialagogue. 
Given  internally,  when  perfectly  dry, 
its  adftringent  qualities  are  fuch  as  to 
cure  diarrhoeas.  The  expreffed  juice 
is  likewife  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  appli- 
cation to  ferpiginous  eruptions  and 
fcrofulous  tumours. 

Iris  pseudacorus.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  yellow  water  flag. 
See  Iris  Paluflris. 
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Irish  slate.  See  Lapis  Fiber- 

nlcus. 

Iron.  Ferrum.  An  imperfect 
me.tal  of  a white  livid  colour,  inclin- 
ing  to  gray,  internally  compofed  of 
fmall  facets.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
nature,  being  found  in  almoll  all  co- 
loured Hones,  bitumens,  and  in  almuft 
all  metallic  ores.  The  utility  of  iron 
in  the  practice  of  phyfie  is  very  con- 
liderable.  It  is  the  bafis  of  many  im- 
portant medicines,  which  are  fre- 
quently employe-d  with  the  happieft 
fuccefs.  It  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
only  metal  which  is  not  noxious,  and 
whole  operation  is  not  to  be  feared. 
The  efFedls  of  this  remedy  upon  the 
animal  economy  are  various.  It  gives 
energy  to  the  nerves  and  mufcles,  in- 
creases the,  fecretions  in  general,  ef- 
pecially  the  menilrual  difeharge,  and 
exciics  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  Nor  is  its  adlion  lefs  ef- 
fedlual  on  the  fluids  ; it  is  readily 
carried  into  the  blood,  combines  with 
it,  renders  it  of  a darker  colour,  and 
imparts  to  it  a more  healthy  confid- 
ence : it  is  therefore  a tonic  and  al- 
terative, and  unites  in  its  operation 
the  properties  of  a great  number  of 
other  medicines.  Like  adilringents,. 
it  increafes  the  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
conftantand  durable  in  its  effedts  than 
many  other  remedies  which  poffefs  the 
fame  virtue,  becaufe  it  combines  with 
the  organs  themfelves,  by  means  of 
the  fluids  which  ferve  for  their  nutri- 
tion. It  appears,  therefore,  that  in 
every  cafe  wherein  the  mufcular  and 
nervous  fibres  are  feeble  in  their 
fiction,  in  debilities  of  the  ftomach 
and  interlines,  and  di'feafes  dependant 
thereon;  in  fhort,  in  every  cale 
wherein  the  blood  has  not  a fufficient 
quantity  of  cruor,  or  has  not  its 
healthy  degree  of  confiflericy,  fteel 
medicines  mav  be  adminillered  with 
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fuccefs.  The  officinal  preparations 
in  the  pharmacopeias  are  very  nume- 
rous. If  iion  be  expofed  to  the  ac- 


tion of  the  air,  it  becomes  oxydated, 
and  is  converted  into  the  Oxychnn  ferri 
luteum.  See  Rullgo ferri.  Submitted 
to  the  adlion  of  diluted  fulphuric  acid, 
by  concentrating  the  folution  by  eva- 
poration, it  forms  the  Sulphas  fern. 
See  Ferrum  vitriolatum.  With  muri- 
atic acid,  it  forms  the  murias  ferri , 
the  ferrum  falitum  of  Bergman,  rrom 
which  t ne  tin  dura ferri  murlatl  is  made. 
Iron  filings  iubiimed  with  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  or  fal  ammoniac,  form 
the  Murias  ferri  ammoniac  alls.  See 
Flores  martiales.  With  the  powdered 
cryftais  of  tartar,  it  forms  the  Tartrls 
pot  off  acidulus  ferratus.  See  Ferrum 
tartarifatum.  iron,  poffieffing  the 
magnetic  property,  is  faid  to  pro- 
duce very  lingular  effedts  upon  the 
animal  economy  ; and  it  is  affirmed 
that,  when  applied  to  the  flan,  it 
mitigates  pain,  diminifhes  convul- 
fions,  excites  rednefs,  fweat,  and  of- 
ten a fmall  irruption.  How  far  thefe 
affiertions  are  to  be  depended  upon 
is  uncertain  ; but  that  the  magnet 
has  very  fenlible  effedts,  is  proved  by 
Fhouret , in  the  Tranfadfions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 

Irritability, ( Irritabilitas , atis, 
f.  from  irrlto , to  provoke).  Vis  in- 
fita  of  Haller.  Vis  Fit  alts  of  Goer- 
ter.  Ofcillation  of  Boerhaave.  To- 
nic power  of  Stahl.  Mufcular  power 
of  Bell.  Inherent  power  of  Cullen. 
The  contradlility  of  mufcular  fibres, 
ora  property  peculiar  to  mufcles,  by 
which  they  contradf  upon  the  appli- 
cation ot  certain  ilimuli,  without  a 
conlcioufnefs  of  adlion.  This  power 
may  be  feen  in  the  tremulous  con- 
traction ot  mufcles  when  lacerated, 
or  when  entirely  feparated  from  the 
body  in  operations.  Even  when  the 
the  body  is  dead  to  all  appearance, 
and  the  nervous  power  is  gone,  this 
contradlile  power  remains  till  the  or- 
ganization yields,  and  begins  to  be 
diffolved.  It  is  by  this  inherent 
power  that  a cut  mufcle  contracts  and 
leaves  a gap  ; that  a cut  artery  {brinks 
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and  grows  ftiff  after  death.  This  ir- 
ritability of  mufcles  is  fo  far  inde- 
pendent of  nerves,  and  fo  little  con- 
neded  with  feeling,  which  is  the 
Iprovince  of  the  nerves,  that  upon  fti- 
[mulating  any  mufcle  by  touching  it 
with  cauftic,  or  irritating  it  with  a 
(harp  point,  or  driving  the  eledric 
jlpark  through  it,  or  exciting  with  the 
'metallic  condudors,  as  thofe  of  fiver 
or  zinc,  the  mufcle  inllandy  con- 
tracts, although  the  nerve  of  that 
jtnufcle  he  tied  ; although  the  nerve 
;be  cut  fo  as  to  feparate  the  mufcle 
.entirely  from  all  connedion  with  the 
l .'llem  ; although  the  mufcle  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  body  ; although  the 
neat  lire  upon  which  the  experiment 
is  performed  may  have  loll  all  fenfe 
of  feeling,  and  have  been  long  appa-  • 
rently  dead.  Thus  a mufcle  cut  from 
the  limb  trembles  and  palpitates  a 
long  time  after  : the  heart  feparated 
Irorn  the  body  conttads  when  irrita- 
ted ; the  bowels,  when  torn  from  the 
body,  continue  their  periftaltic  mo- 
tion, fo  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
:ealing  to  anfwer  to  ftimuli  only  when 
.hey  become  (tiff  and  cold  ; and  too 
>tten  in  the  human  body,  the  vis  in- 
ita  lofes  the  exciting  power  of  the 
lerves,  and  then  palfy  enfues;  or, 
oling  all  governance  of  the  nerves, 
he  vis  infita,  ading  without  the  re- 
gulating powerCfalls  into  partial  or 
general  convulfions.  Even  in  vege- 
ables,  as  in  the  fen fative.  plant,  this 
.ontradile  power  lives.  Thence 
:omes  the  diltindion  between  the  ir- 
itability  of  mufcles  and  the  fenfibi- 
ity  of  nerves ; for  the  irritability  of 
mufcles  furvives  the  animal,  as  when 
t is  active  after  death  ; furvives  the 
i;e  of  the  part  of  the  feelings  of  the 
•'hole  fyilem,  as  in  univerfal  palfy, 
here  the  vital  motions  continue  en- 
ire  and  perted,  and  where  the  muf- 
les,  though  not  obedient  to  the  will, 
u*e  fubjed  to  irregular  and  violent 
idions  ; and  it  furvives  the  connec- 
ion  with  the  reft  of  the  fyilem,  as 
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when  animals  very  tenacious  of  life 
are  cut  into  parts  : but  fenfibility , the 
property  of  the  nerves,  gives  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  fenfe,  as  vifion, 
hearing,  and  the  reft  ; gives  alfo  the 
general  fenfe  of  pleafure  or  pain,  and 
makes  the  fyftem,  according  to  its 
various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus 
the  eye  feels  and  the  fkin  feels : blit 
their  appointed  ftimuli  produce  no 
motions  in  thefe  parts ; they  are  fen- 
fible  but  not  irritable.  The  heart, 
the  inteftines,  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  all  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, anfwer  to  ftimuli  with  a quick 
and  forcible  contraction ; and  yet 
they  hardly  feel  the  ftimuli  by  which 
thefe  contradions  are  produced,  or 
at  leaft  they  do  not  convey  that 
feeling  to  the  brain.  There  is  no 
confcioufnefs  of  prefent  ftimulus  in 
thole  parts  which  are  called  into  ac- 
tion by  the  impulfe  of  the  nerves, 
and  at  the  command  of  the  will:  fo 
that  mufcular  parts  have  all  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  fyftem,  with  but  little 
feeling,  and  that  little  owing  to  >the 
nerves  which  enter  into  their  fub- 
ftance ; while  nerves  have  all  the 
fenfibility  of  the  fyftem,  but  no  mo- 
tion. 

The  difeovery  of  this  lingular 
property  belongs  to  our  countryman 
Glylfon  ; but  Baron  Haller  mull  be 
coniidered  as  the  firft  who  clearly 
pointed  out  its  exiftence,  and  proved 
it  to  be  the  caufe  of  mufcular  mo- 
tion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according 
to  Dr.  Crichton,  are,  i.  After  every 
action  in  an  irritable  part,  a ilate  of 
reft,  or  ceftation  from  motion,  muft 
take  place  before  the  irritable  part  can 
be  again  incited  to  adion.  If  by 
an  ad  of  volition  we  throw  any 
of  our  mufcles  into  adion,  that  ac- 
tion can  only  be  continued  for  a cer- 
tain fpace  of  time ; the  mufcle 
becomes  relaxed,  notwithstanding  all 
our  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  and 


remains  a certain  time  in  that  relaxed 
ftate,  before  it  can  be  again  thrown 
into  adion.  2.  Each  irritable  parr 
has  a certain  portion  or  quantity  of 
the  principle  of  irritability  which  is 
natural  to  it,  part  of  which  it  lofes 
during  action,  or  from  the  applica- 
tion of  ftimuli.  3.  By  a procefs 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  regains 
this  loft  quantity,  during  its  repofe 
or  ftate  of  reft.  In  order  to  exprefs 
the  different  quantities  of  irritability 
in  any  part,  we  fay  that  it  is  either 
more  or  lefs  redundant,  or  more  or 
or  lefs  defective,  It  becomes  redun- 
dant in  a part  when  the  ftimuli  which 
are  calculated  to  ad  on  that  part  are 
withdrawn,  or  withheld  for  a certain 
length  of  time,  becaufe  then  no 
adion  can  take  place  : while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  application  of  ftimuli 
caufes  it  to  be  exhaufted,  or  to  be 
deficient,  not  only  by  exciting  adion, 
but  by  fome  fecret  influence,  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
detected  ; for  it  is  a circumftance 
extremely  deferving  of  attention, 
that  an  irritable  part  or  body  may  be 
fuddenly  deprived  of  its  irritability 
by  powerful  ll  imuli,  and  yet  no  appa- 
rent caufe  of  mufcular  or  vafcular 
adion  takes  place  at  the  time.  A 
certain  quantity  of  fpirits  taken  at 
once  into  the  ftomach,  kills  almoft 
as  inftantaneoufly  as  lightning  does  : 
the  fame  thing  may  be  obferyed  of 
fome  poifons,  as  opium,  diftilled  lau- 
rel-water, the  juice  of  the  cerbera 
ahovai,  &c.  4.  Each  irritable  part 

lias  ftimuli  which  are  peculiar  to  it  ; 
and  which  are  intended  to  fupport  its 
•natural  adion  : thus,  blood,  which 
is  the  ftimulus  proper  to  the  heart 
and  arteries,  if  by  any  accident  it 
gets  into  the  ftomach,  produces  fick- 
nefs  or  vomiting.  If  the  gall,  which 
is  the  natural  ftimulus  to  the  gall- 
bladder, dud,  and  duodenum,  is  by 
any  accident  effufed  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum,  it  excites  too  great 
action  of  the  veffels  of  that  part,  and 


induces  inflammation.  The  urine 
does  net  irritate  the  tender  fabric  of 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder, 
except  in  fuch  a degree  as  to  preferve 
their  healthy  adion  ; but  if  it  be  ef- 
fufed into  the  cellular  membrane,  it 
brings  on  fuch  a violent  action  of  the 
veffels  of  thefe  parts  as  to  produce 
gangrene.  Such  ftimuli  are  called 
habitual  ftimuli  of  parts.  5.  Each 
irritable  part  differs  from  the  reft  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  irritability 
which  it  poffeffes.  This  law  explains 
to  us  the  reafon  of  the  great  diverlitv 
which  we  obferve  in  the  adion  of 
various  irritable  parts ; thus  the  muf- 
cles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain 
a long  time  in  a ft  te  of  action,  and 
if  it  be  continued  as  long  as  poflible, 
another  confiderable  portion  of  time 
is  required  before  they  regain  the 
irritability  they  loft  ; but  the  heart 
and  arteries  have  a more  fliort  and 
fudden  adion,  and  their  ftate  of 
reft  is  equally  fo.  The  circular  muf- 
cles  of  the  inteftines  have  alfo  a 
quick  adion  and  fhort  reft.  The 
urinary  bladder  does  not  fully  regain 
the  irritability  it  lofes  during  its  con- 
trad  ion  for  a confiderable  fpace  of 
time  ; the  veffels  which  feparate  and 
throw  out  the  menftrual  difeharge, 
' ad,  in  general,  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  do  not  regain  the  irrita- 
bility they  lofe  for  a lunar  month. 
6.  Ail  ftimuli  produce  addon  in  pro- 
portion to  their  irritating  powers. 
As  a perfon  approaches  hfs  hand  to 
the  fire,  the  adion  of  all  the  veffels 
in  the  lkin  is  increafed,  and  it  glows 
with  heat ; if  the  hand  be  approached 
ftill  nearer,  the  adion  is  increafed  to 
fuch  an  unufual  degree  as  to  accafion 
rednefs  and  pain  ; and  if  it  be  con- 
tinued too  long,  real  inflammation 
takes  place  ; but  if  this  heat  be  con- 
tinued, the  part  at  laft  lofes  its  irrita- 
bility, and  a fphacelus  or  gangrene 
enfues.  7,  The  adion  of  every  fti- 
mulus is  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the 
frequency  of  its  application.  A 


fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  increafes  the  action  of 
its  mufcular  coat,  and  alfo  of  its  va» 
rious  veffels,  fo  that  digeftion  is 
thereby  facilitated.  If  the  fame 
quantity,  however,  be  taken  fre- 
quently, it  lofes  its  effed.  In  order 
to  produce  the  fame  effed  as  at  firft, 
a larger  quantity  is  neceffary  ; and 
jhence  the  origin  of  dram-drinking. 
8.  The  more  the  irritability  of  a 
part  is  accumulated,  the  more  that 
part  is"  difpofed  to  be  aded  upon, 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  adivity 
of  all  animals,  while  in  perfed  health, 
is  much  livelier  in  the  morning  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  day;  for 
during  the  night  the  irritability  of 
the  whole  frame,  and  efpecially  that 
i of  the  mufcles  deftined  for  labour, 
viz.  the  mufcles  of  voluntary  adion, 
is  re-accumulated.  The  fame  law 
explains  why  digcftion  goes  on  more 
rapidly  the  firft  hour  after  food  is 
fwallowed  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
and  it  alfo  accounts  for  the  great 
danger  that  accrues  to  a familhed 
perfon  upon  firft  taking  in  food.  9. 
If  the  ftimuli  which  keep  up  the 
adion  of  any  irritable  body  be  with- 
drawn for  too  great  a length  of  time, 
that  procefs  on  which  the  formation 
of  the  principle  depends  is  gradually 
diminiihed,  and  at  laft  entirely  de- 
ftroyed.  When  the  irritability  of 
the  fyltem  is  too  quickly  exhaulled 
by  heat,  as  is  the  cafe  in  certain 
warm  climates,  the  application  of 
cold  invigorates  the  frame,  becaufe 
cold  is  a mere  diminution  of  the  over- 
plus of  that  ftimulus  which  was 
caufing  the  rapid  confumption  of  the 
principle.  Under  fucli  or  fimilar 
circumllances,  therefore,  cold  is  a 
tonic  remedy  ; but  if,  in  a climate 
naturally  cold,  a perfon  were  to  go 
into  a cold  bath,  and  not  foon  return 
into  a warmer  atmofphere,  it  would 
deftroy  life  juft  in  the  fame  manner 
as  many  poor  people  who  have  no 
comfortable  dwellings  are  often  de- 


ftroyed  from  being  too  long  expofed 
to  the  cold  in  winter.  Upon  the 
firft  application  of  cold  the  irritability 
is  accumulated,  and  the  vafcular 
fyftem  therefore  is  difpofed  to  great 
adion  ; But  after  a certain  time  all 
adion  is  fo  much  diminiihed,  that 
the  procefs,  whatever  it  he,  on  which 
the  formation  of  the  irritable  prin- 
ciple depends,  is  entirely  loft.  For 
further  information  on  this  intereftingr 
fubjed,  fee  Dr.  Crichton  on  Mental 
Derangement. 

Irritation.  Irrilatio.  The 

adion  produced  by  any  fthxralus. 

Ischias,  ( Ifchias , adis , f.  ; 
from  nryyjv « the  hip).  Sciatica.  A 
rheumatic  affedion  of  the  hip  joint  ; 
one  of  the  terminations  of  acute  rheu. 
matifm. 

Ischiatocele,  ( Ifchiatocels , cs, 
f.'  tcr^dioKv^"'  } from  ^cry^y> '»  the  lup, 
and  xrihr , a rupture).  Ifchlocele.  An 
inteftinal  rupture  through  the  fciatic 
ligaments. 

Ischio-cavernosus.  SeeiirafJor 
penis.  , 

Ischiocele,  ( Tfchiocele , es,  f. 

).  S ee  Ifchiatocele. 

Ischium,  ( Ifchium , i,  n.  u;%iov  ; 
from  icrX’C,  the  loin,  fo  named  becaufe 
it  is  near  the  loin).  A bone  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  foetus.  See  Innomi- 
natum  os. 

Ischuria,  ( Ifchuria , a,  f.  ; 

from  tayu,  to  re  ft  rain,  and  npwt  the 
urine).  A fuppreffion  of  urine.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  epifchefes  of  Cullen.  There 
are  four  fpecies  of  ifchuria  : I . Ifcha * 
ria  renalis , coming  after  a difeafe  of 
the  kidneys,  with  a troublefome 
fenfe  of  weight  in  that  part.  2. 
Ifchuria  ureterica , after  a difeafe  of. 
the  kidneys,  a fenfe  of  pain  or  un- 
ealinefs  in  the  courfe  of  the  ureters. 
3.  Ifchuria  vefealis , a frequent  de- 
lire  to  make  water,  with  a fwelling 
of  the  hypogaftrium,  and  pain  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  4.  Ifchuria 
urethralis , a frequent  defire  to  make 
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water,  with  a fwelling  of  the  hypo- 
gaftnum,  and  pain  of  fome  part  of 
the  urethra. 

Islandicus  muscus.  See  Li- 
chen jiandicus . 

‘Isinglass.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The 
ridge  furrounding  the  oval  fofla  or 
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remains  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  human  heart. 
Ivy.  See  Hcdera  arborea. 
Ivy-ground.  See  Hedera  ter - 
refris. 

Ivy- gum.  See  Gummi  hedera . 
Ixine.  See  Car lina gummfera. 
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'ACK-BY-THE-HEDGE.  See 

AUiaria . 

j a c o n a:  a . R ag wo rt . Setiecio 

jacobeea  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of 


mon,  efficacious,  and  fafe  purgative, 
as  daily  experience  evinces ; but 
according  as  it  contains  more  or  lefs 
refin,  its  effects  mud  of  courfe  vary. 


this  common  plant  have  a loughifli,  In  large  dofes,  or  when  joined  with 


bitter,  Tub-acrid  tade,  extremely  nan 
ftous.  A decobiion  is  faid  to  have 
been  of  infinite  fervice  in  the  cure  of 
epidemic  camp  dyfentery. 

Jalap.  See  J a! a plum. 

Jalapium,  { jalap luniy l,  n.  from  alio  in  powder  with  twice  its  weight 
Chalapa  or  Xalapa  in  New  Spain,  of  chrydals  of  tartar. 


calomel,  it  is  recommended  as  ail 
anthelmintic  and  hydrogogue.  In  the 
pharmacopoeias  this  root  is  ordered  in 
t l*e  form  of  tindlure  and  extract  ; 
and  tlie  Edinburgh  college  directs  it 


whence  it  is  brought).  Mechoacanna 
nigra.  Jalap.  The  plant  from  which 
this. root  is  obtained  is  the  Convolvu- 
lus jalapa ; caule  volubili  ; folds  ovatis 
Jubcordatis  obtujis  obfolete  repandis  fub- 
tus  vilhfs  ; pedunculls  unijloris.  Hort 
Kew.  Clafs  Pentandria.  Order  Mo- 
nogynia.  A native  of  South  America. 
In  the  fhops  the  root  is  found  both 
cut  into  dices  and  whole,  of  an  oval 


See  Mcchoa- 
See  Chinchini 
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canna. 

Jamaica  bark 
carl  baa. 

Jamaica  pepper.  See  Pimento. 
Japan  earth.  See  Catechu. 
Japonica  terra.  See  Cate- 
chu. 

Jargon.  Terra  circona.  Terra 
zirconla . A primitive  earth  lately 


fhape,  foil'd,  ponderous,  blackiih  on~*  found  in  the  precious  done  called 
the  outfide,  but  gray  within,  and  jargon,  or  hyacinth  of  the  ifland  ot 

Ceylon.  When  calcwied  it  has  a 
white  colour,  is  exceedingly  heavy, 


marked  with  ieveral  dark  veins,  by 
the  number  -of  which-  and  bv  its  hard- 
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nefs,  lieavinefs,  and  dark  colour,  the 
goodnefs  of  the  root,  is  to  be  edi- 
mated.  It  has  fcarcely  any  fmell, 
and  very  little  tade,  but  to  the 
tongue,  and  to  the  throat,  manifefls 
a 'flight  degree  of  pungency.  The 
medicinal  activity  of  jalap  reddes 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the 
refin,  which,  though  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  occafions  violent  tormina. 
The  root  powdered,  is  a very  com- 


and rough  to  the  touch,  has  no  tade, 
and  is  infoluble  in  water. 

Jasminum,  ( ffafminum , i,  n. 
i aeporn  ; from  jafmeny  Arab.-  or  from 
10:,  a violet,  and  v?a.<rur,  odour,  on 
account  of  the  fine  odour  of  the 
flowers).  Jedamine.  The  flowers 
of  tips  beautiful  plant,  the  fafminum 
officinale  of  Linnaeus,  have  a very 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a bitter  tade. 
They  afford,  by  dillillation,  an  effen- 


tial  oil,  which  is  much  efleemed  in 
Italy  to  vub  paralytic  limbs,  and  in 
the  cure  of  rheumatic  pains. 

JasmInum  officinale.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  jalfamine  tree. 
See  jfafminum. 

Jatropha  curcas.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  a plant  whofe  feeds 
| refemble  the  cattor  oil  feeds.  See 
Ricinus  major. 

J £ c o r a r i a , ( Jecoraria , a,  f.  from 
iecur,  the  liver,  fo  named  from  its 
luppofed  efficacy  in  dileafes  of  the 
liver ) . See  Hepatica  terrejlris . 

Jejunum,  (Jejunum,  i.  n.  from 
jejunus,  empty ) . Jejunum  intejhn  um . 
The  lecond  portion  of  the  fmall  in- 
teilines,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  moftly 
found  empty.  See  Intejlines. 

Jelly.  Modern  chemifts  have 
given  this  name  to  the  mucilaginous 
iubftance,  very  foluble  in  water,  and 
not  at  all  in  fpirits  of  wine,  that  is 
obtained  from  all  the  fof-t  and  white 
parts  of  animals,  fuch  as  the  mem- 
branes, tendons,  aponeurofes,  car- 
tilages, ligaments,  and  lkin,  by  boil- 
ing them  in  water.  If  the  decoction 
or  jelly  be  itrongly  evaporated,  it 
affords  a dry,  brittle,  tranfparent 
fubltarice,  knovvil  by  the  name  of 
glue. 

Jessamine.  See  Jafminum. 

Jerusalem  cowslips.  See 
Pulmonuria  rnacuiata. 

Jerusalem  oaic.  See  Botrys 
vulgaris. 

Jerusalem  sage.  See  Pulmo- 
nana  maculata . 

j ESUITANUS  CORTEX,  ( Jefu'lt - 
anus ; from  jefuita,  a jefuit).  A 
lpecilic  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
becaufe  it  was  lirlt  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Father  de  Lugo,  a Je- 
fuit. See  Cinchona. 

Jesuiticus  cortex.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Jesuits  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Jet.  A black  bitumen,  hard  and 
compact,  like  certain  (tones,  found 
in  great-abundance  in  various  parts 


of  France,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Ireland.  It  is  brilliant  and  vitreous 
in  its  fraCture,  and  capable  of  taking 
a good  poliili  by  friCtion  : it  attracts 
light  fubflances,  and  appears  to  be 
eledtric,  like  amber;  hence  it  has 
been  called  black  amber  : it  has  no 
fmell,  but  when  heated  it  acquires 
one  like  bitumen  judaicum. 

Jews  pitch.  See  Bitumen  ju- 
daicum. 

John’s  wort.  See  Hypericum. 

JoNTiii,  ( Jonthus , i,  in.  toiG  ). 
Vari.  Small  red,  hard,  and  indolent 
tubercles  that  appear  about  the  face 
of  young  perlons  before  or  about  the 
time  of  puberty. 

Jugale  os,  ( Ju galls  ; from  ju- 
gum , a yoke,  from  its  refemblance, 
or  becaufe  it  is  articulated  to  the  bone 
of  the  upper  jaw  like  a yoke).  Os 
mala.  Os  zygomaticum.  The  oila 
malarum  are  the  prominent  fquare 
bones  which  form  the  upper  part  of 
the  cheeks.  They  are  lituated 
clofe  under  the  eyes,  and  make  part 
of  the  orbits.  Each  of  thefe  bones 
has  three  furfaces  to  be  contidered. 
One  of  thefe  is  exterior  and  fomc- 
what  convex.  The  fecond  is  fupe- 
rior  and  concave,  ferving  to  form  the 
lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  orbit. 
The  third,  which  is  pollerior,  is  very 
unequal,  and  concave,  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  lower  part  of  the  tem- 
poral mufcle.  Each  of  thefe  bones 
may  be  deferibed  as  having  four 
proceffes,  formed  by  their  four  an- 
gles. Two  of  thefe  may  be  called 
orbitar  proceffes.  The  fuperior  one 
is  connedfed  with  the  orbitar  p oceis 
of  the  os  frontis  ; and  the  inferior 
one  with  the  malar  procefs  of  the 
maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  procefs  of 
the  fphenoid  bone  ; and  the  fourth 
forms  a bony  arch,  by  its  connection 
with  the  zygomatic  procefs  of  the 
temporal  bone.  In  infants  thefe 
bones  are  entire  and  completely  ofli- 
fied. 
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Juglans,  ( Juglans,  dis , f.  quaft 
Jovis  glansy  the  royal  fruit,  from  its 
magnitude).  The  walnut.  The 
tree  which  bears  this  fruit  is  the  Ju- 
glans regia  of  Linnaeus,  (Juglans 
J'oliolis  ovalibus  glair  is  fubfer rails  Juba- 
qualibus.  Clafs  Monoecia.  Order 
Po/yanaria),  a native  of  Perfia,  but 
cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
unripe  fruit,  which  has  an  aftringent 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  has  been  long 
employed  as  a pickle,  is  the  part 
directed  for  medicinal  ufe  by  the 
London  college,  Gn  account  of  its 
anthelmintic  virtues.  An  extract  of 
the  green  fruit  is  the  moll  convenient 
preparation,  as  it  may  be  kept  for 
a fufficient  length  of  time,  and  made 
agreeable  to  the  ftomach  of  the 
patient  by  mixing  it-  with  cinnamon 
water. 

• Juglans  regia.  The  fyftem- 
atic  name  of  the  walnut  tree.  See 
Juglans. 

Jugular  veins,  (Vena  jugu- 
lares  from  jugulum  the  throat). 
Thefe  veins  run  from  the  head  down 
the  fidesof  the  neck,  and  are  divided, 
from  their  fituation,  into  external 
and  internal.  The  external  or  fuper - 
ficial  jugular  vein  receives  the  blood 
from  the  frontal,  angular,  temporal, 
auricular,  fublingual  or  ranine,  and 
the  occipital  veins.  The  internal  or 
deep  featccl  jugular  vein  receives  the 
blood  from  the  lateral  finuffes  of  the 
dura  mater,  the  laryngeal  and  pha- 
ryngeal veins.  Both  jugulars  unite, 
and  form  with  the  fubclavian  vein, 
the  fuperior  vena  cava,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Jujubes.  See  Jujulce. 

Juju bce.  ( Arab ).  Jujubes.  A 
half  dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about 
the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Rhammes  zizyphus  of  Lin- 
iifCiis.  Jujubes,  when  in  perfection, 
have  an  agreeable  fwcet  tafte,  and  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
they  are  common,  they  make  an  ar- 


ticle of  food  in  theit  recent  Hate,  and 
of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

July  flowers.  See  Garyophyl- 
lus  ruber . 

J uncus  odoratus.  Fanum  ca- 
melorum.  June  us  arornalicus . Camel 
hay.  Sweet  rufli.  This  dried  plant, 
Andropogon  fchananthus  of  Linnteus, 
is  imported  into  this  country  from 
Turkey  and  Arabia.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a warm,  bitterifh, 
not  unpleafant  tafte.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a ftomachic  and  deob- 
ftruent. 

Juniper.  See  Juniper  us. 

Juniper  gum.  ote  Sandarach, 

Juniperus,  ( Juniperus , /,  f.  from 
juvenisy  young,  and  parioy  to  bring 
forth  ; fo  called  becaufe  it  produces 
its  young  berries  while  the  old  ones 
are  ripening).  Common  juniper, 
Juniperus  communis  of  Linnaeus.  Ju- 
niperus foliis  terms  patentibus  mucrona - 
tisf  baccis  longioribus . Clafs  Dioecia, 
Order  Monadelphia.  Both  the  tops 
and  berries  of  this  indigenous  plant 
are  directed  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
but  the  latter  are  ufually  preferred, 
and  are  brought  chiefly  from  Holland 
and  Italy.  Of  their  efficacy  as  a fto- 
machic,  carminative,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic,  there  are  feveral  relations 
by  phyftcians  of  great  authority  : and 
medical  writers  have  alfo  fpoken  of 
the  utility  of  the  juniper  in  nephritic 
cafes,  uterine  obliruftions,  fcorbutic 
affedlions,  and  fome  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes.  Our  pharmacopoeias  dire<?t  the 
effential  oil,  and  a fpirituousdiftillation 
of  the  berries,  to  be  kept  in  the  (hops. 

Juniperus  communis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  juniper  tree. 
See  Juniperus. 

Juniperus  iicia.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  frankincence.  See  Olibanum. 

Juniperus  sab  In  at..  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  favine  tree.  See 
Sabina. 

Jupiter.  The  antient  chemical 
name  of  tin. 
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KAJEPUT  OLEUM.  See  Ca- 

jeput  oil ^ ' 

Kali,  (Kali,  n.  ind.  from  kali, 
Arab.).  The  Kali  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias is  the  vegetable  alkali  or  pot- 
afh. See  alfo  Alkali  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral, Barilla , Natron , Potajh,  &c. 

Kali  acetatum.  T err  a foil  at  a 

tartari.  Tartarus  regeneratus.  Arca- 
num Tartari.  Sal  diureiicus.  A ufe- 
ful  diuretic,  deobftruent,  and  ecco- 
protic  preparation  of  potafh.  In  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature  it  is  called 
acetis  potajfa.  Externally  it  is  applied 
diflolved  in  vinegar  to  inflammatory 
fwellings  of  thetefticles  and  other  in- 
dolent tumours.  Internally  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  phyfeonia  abdominalis,  pi- 
tuitous  affections  of  the  primte  vise, 
rheumatifms,  dropfies,  iCterus,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  haemorrhoids,  and 
dyfury. 

Kali  citratum.  /Ukali  vola- 
tile, fucco  citri  faturatum.  This  neu- 

tral faline  liquor,  a citrat  of  potafh, 
is  made  by  faturating  prepared  kali 
with. lemon  juice.  It  is  the  bafe  of 
the  faline  draught  ; it  polfeffes  ner- 
vine and  fudorinc  properties  ; and  is 
exhibited  in  rheumatifm,  catarrh,  and 
mod  febrile  dileafes. 

Kali  purum.  Alkali  vegeta  bile 
fxum  cavjlicum.  Cauitic  vegetable 
alkali.  1 his  preparation  of  kali  is 
violently  cauftic,  defivoying  the  liv- 
ing animal  fibre  with  great  energy. 
See  Alkali  caujlic. 

Kali  praparatum.  Sal  ab- 
fynthii . Sal  1 artari.  Sal  plantarum. 

Alkali  vegetabile  fixv.m , Carbonas  po- 
tajTa  crgfluUifatus . This  preparation 


of  potafh  is  in  general  ufe  to  form 
the  kali  citratum  for  the  faline 
draughts.  A fcruple  is  generally  di- 
rected to  be  faturated  with  lemon- 
juice.  In  this  procefs  the  kali  prepa- 
ratum,  which  is  a fait  compofed  of 
potafh  and  carbonic  acid,  is  decom- 
pofed.  The  citric  acid  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  potafh  than 
the  carbonic,  feizes  it  and  forms  the 
kali  citratum,  whilft  the  carbonic 
acid  flies  oil'  in  the  form  of  air.  The 
kali  preparatum  poffeffes  antacid 
virtues,  is  an  antidote  again  ft  white 
arfenic,  and  may  be  exhibited  with 
advantage  in  ccnvulfions  and  other 
fpafms  of  the  inteftines  arifing  from 
acidity,  in  calculous  complaints,  leu* 
corrhcea,  fcrophula,  and  aphthous  af- 
fections. 

Kali  sulphuratum.  See  He- 
par  fulpburis. 

Kali  tartaris atum.  T aria- 

rum  folubile.  Tartaris  tartarifatus , 
Sal  vegetabilis.  Alkali  vegeta  bile  tar - 
tarifatum.  Diuretic,  deobftruent, 
and  eccoprotic  virtues  are  attributed 
to  this  preparation,  which  is  a tartrite 
of  potalh. 

Kali  vitriolatum.  Alkali  ve- 
getable vitriol  at  us.  Sal  de  duobus.  Ar- 
canum duplication.  Sal  polychrejlus . 
Nitrum  vitriolatum.  This  preparation 
of  potafh,  is  called  fulphas  potajfe  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature.  Its  vir- 
tues are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  de- 
obftruent ; with  which  intentions  it 
is  adminiftered  in  a great  variety  of 
difeafes,  as  conftipation,  fuppreffio,n 
of  the  lochia,  fevers,  icterus,  dropfies, 
milk,  tumours,  &c. 


Keiri.  See  Chieri. 

Kelp.  The  mineral  alkali  which 
is  obtained  in  this  country  by  burning 
marine  plants. 

Kermes,  [Kermes,  from  chermal:, 
Arab.).  Granum  iindorium.  Coccus 
haphica . Round  reddifh  grains,  about 
the  fize  of  peas,  found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouth  of  France,  adhering  to 
the  branches  of  the  fcarlet  oak.  They 
are  the  nidus  of  a minute  red  animal- 
cule, called, Coccus  quercus  iiicis  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  confetiio  alhermss , now 
obfolete,  was  prepared  with  thefe, 
which  poifefs  corroborant  and  adflrin- 
gent  virtues. 

Kermes  miner  alts.  See  Hy- 
dr  of  alpha  return  jl'ihii  ruhrum. 

Kernel  wort.  See  Scrophularla 
•vulgaris. 

Kidneys.  Rcjies.  Two  abdo- 
minal vifeera,  fnaped  like  a kidney- 
bean,  that;  fecrete  the  urine.  They 
are  Situated  on  each  lumbar  region, 
near  the  firfl  lumbar  vertebra,  behind 
the  peritoneum,  and  are  compofed  of 
three  fub (lances  ; a cortical,  which  is 
the  external,  and  very  vafcular;  a 
tubulofe,  which  confiils  of  fmall 
tubes,  and  a papillous  fubfrance, 
which  is  the  innermod.  The  kid- 
neys are  generally  furrounded  with 
more  or  lefs  adipofe  membrane,  and 
tbey  have  alfo  a proper  membrane, 
membrana propria,  which  is  clofely  ac- 
creted to  the  cortical  fubdance.  The 
renal  arteries,  called  alfo  emulgents, 
proceed  from  the  aorta.  The  veins 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  a Rend- 
ing cava.  The  abforbents  accom- 


pany the  blood-veffels,  and  terminate 
in  the  thoracic  duel.  The  nerves  of 
the  kidneys  are  branches  of  the  eighth 
pair  and  great  intercoftals.  The  ex- 
cretory duel  of  this  vifeus  is  called 
th  e ureter.  At  the  middle  or  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  where  the  blood-vef- 
fels enter  it,  is  a large  membranous 
bag,  which  diminifhes  like  a funnel, 
and  forms  a long  canal  or  ureter,  that 
conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to 
the  bladder,  which  it  perforates  ob- 
liquely. 

Kikekunem  alo.  A pure  refin, 
very  limilar  to  copal,  but  of  a more 
beautiful  whitenefs  and  tranfparency. 

It  is  brought  from  America,  where 
it  is  faidto  be  ufed  medicinally  in  the 
cure  of  hyfterica,  tetanus,  &c.  It 
forms  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  var- 
nifhes. 

"Kina  kina.  See  Cinchona. 

Kino,  [Kino,  n.  ind.  Indian).  > 
Gummi  gamhienfe . Gummi  ruhrum  ad~ 
Jlringens  gambienfe.  The  tree  from 
which  this  reiin  is  obtained,  though 
not  botanicaliy  afeertained,  is  known 
to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding 
its  bark  the  fluid  kino  immediately 
iffues  drop  by  drop,  and  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  is  formed  into  hard 
maffes.  It  is  very  like  the  refill  call- ; i 
ed  Sanguis  draco-ms  ; is  much  redder,  lift 
more  firm,  refinous,  and  adftringent 
than  catechu.  It  is  now  in  common 
ufe,  and  is  the  mod  efficacious  vege- 
table addringent,  or  ftyptic,  in  the 
materia  medica. 

Knee  holly.  See  Rufcus . 
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JABUANUM.  See  Ladanvm. 

Labyrinth.  That  part  of 
the  internal  ear  behind  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  which  is  couftituted 
by  the  cochlea,  veftibulum,  and  femi- 
circular  canals. 

Lac,  [Lacca,  a,  f.  Arab.).  Gum- 
lac.  See  Lacca. 

Lac  ammoniaci.  A very  naufeous 
atter.uant,  expectorant,  and  antifpafh 
modic  preparation  of  ammoniacum. 

Lac  amygdalae.  A very  plea- 
fa  nt,  cooling,  demulcent  drink,  cal- 
culated to  alleviate  ardor  urinae,  and 
relieve  ftrangury.  It  forms  a plea- 
fan  t ptifan  in  coughs,  hoarfeneffes, 
and  catarrhs. 

Lac  sulphur  is.  See  Sulphur 
prsci pi  latum.  , 

Lacca,  [Lacca,  f.  from  lahah , 
Arab,).  Gummi  Lacca.  Stick-lac. 
Seed-lac.  Shell-lac.  The  improper 
name  of  gum -lac  is  given  to  a concrete 
brittle  fubftance,  of  a dark  red  co- 
lour, brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
incruftated  on  the  twigs  of  the  Croton 
lacciferum  ; folds  ovatis  tomentofis  fer- 
rulatis  pdiolatis,  colycihus  tomentofis  of 
Linnaeus,  where  it  is  deposited  by  a 
fmall  infedt,  at  prefent  not  feientifi- 
callv  known.  When  the  reft  nous 

J 

matter  is  broken  off  the  wood  into 
fmall  pieces  of  grains  it  is  termed  feed- 
lac , and  when  melted  and  formed 
into  flat  plates  fliell-lac.  This  fub- 
ftance  is  chiefly  employed  for  mak- 
ing ftaling  wax.  A tincture  of  it  is 
recommended  as  an  antifcorbutic  to 
walk  the  gums. 


La c pi r. y m a ab i eg nas.  See  Te- 
rehinthina  argentarotenfs . 

LachrymjE,  ( Lachryma , ce,  f. ). 
The  tears.  A l impid  fluid  fecreted  by 
the' lachrymal  gland,  and  flowing  on 
the  furface  of  the  eye. 

Lachrymal  ducts.  The  ex- 
cretory duCts  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
which  open  upon  the  internal  furface 
of  the  upper  eyelid./ 

Lachrymal  gland.  Glandula 
lachrymalis.  A glomerate  gland,  h t ir- 
ate d above  the  external  angle  of  the 
orbit,  in  a peculiar  depreffion  of  th^  - 
frontal  bone.  It  fecretes  the  tears, 
and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by 
its  excretory  du£ts,  which  are  fix  or 
eight  in  number.  See  Lachrymal 
dudts. 

Lactats,  [Ladas, tis,  m.).  Salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
four  whey,  or  la£tic  acid,  with  diffe- 
rent bafes  ; thus  aluminous  ladat,  am - 
maniacal  ladat , &c. 

Lacteals.  Vafa  ladea.  The 
abforbents  of  the  myfentery,  whicli 
originate  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  and 
convey  the  chyle  from  thence  to  the 
thoracic  du6L  They  are  very  tender 
and  tranfparent  veffels,  pofteftedof  an 
infinite  number  of  valves,  which,  when 
diftended  with  chyle,  give  them  a 
knotty  appearance.  Theyarife  frGm 
the  internal  furface  of  the  villous  coat 
of  the  fmall  inteftines,  perforate  the 
other  coats,  and  form  a kind  of  net- 
work, whilft  the  greater  number 
unite  one  with  another  between  the 
mufcular  aod  external  coats.  From, 
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thence  they  proceed  between  the 
laminse  of  the  mefentery  to  the  con- 
globate glands.  In  their  courfe  they 
conflitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
gland  through  which, they  pafs,  being 
diftributed  through  them  feveral  times, 
and  curled  in  various  directions.  The 
lacteal^  having  pafied  thefe  glands,  go 
to  others,  and  at  length  feek  thofe 
nearelt  the  root  of  the  mefentery. 
From  thefe  glands,  which  are  only 
four  or  five,  or  perhaps  more,  the 
laCVeals  pafs  out  and  afcend  with  the 
mefenteric  artery,  and  unite  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  thofe  of  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,  and  then  form  a common  trunk, 
the  thoracic  dutt,  which  in  fome  fub- 
je&s  is  delated  at  its  orgin,  forming 
the  receptaculum  chyli.  See  Nutri- 
tion. ' 

Lacttc  acid,  (from  lac,  milk). 
The  acid  of  four  milk. 

Lactjca,  ( LaEluca , a,  f.  from 
htc,  milk,  named  from  the  milky 
juice  which  exudes  upon  its  being 
wounded).  Lettuce.  The  garden 
lettuce  is  merely  the  Laftuca  fativa 
cultivated.  They  are  elleemed  as 
wholefome  aperient  bitter  anodynes, 
eafy  of  digellion,  but  affording  no 
nutriment.  They  appear  to  agree 
better  with  hot,  bilious,  melancholic 
temperaments,  than  the  phlegmatic. 
The  feeds  poffefs  a quantity  of  oily 
fubltance,  which  triturated  with  water 
forms  an  emulfion  efteemed  by  fome 
in  ardor  urin-je,  and  fome  difeafes  of 
the  urinary  paffage. 

Lactoca  graveolens.  Opium 
feented  lettuce.  Luftuca  virofa  of 
Linnaeus.  L.  foliis  horozontalihus  ca- 
rino  aculecltis  lentatis . Clafs  Syngenejla. 
Order  Polygamia  aquales . A common 
plant  in  our  hedges  and  ditches.  It 
has  a flrong  ungrateful  talte,  refem- 
bling  that  of  opium,  and  a bitterifh 
acrid  talte  : it  abounds  with  a milky 
juice,  in  which  its  fenfible  qualities 
feern  to  refide,  and  which  appears  to 


have  been  noticed  by  Diofcorides, 
who  deferibes  the  odour  and  tafte  of 
the  juice  as  nearly  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  white  poppy.  Its  effeCls  are 
alfo  faid,  according  to  Haller,  to  be 
powerfully  narcotic.  Dr.  Collin,  at 
Vienna,  firll  brought  the  laCtuca  vi- 
rofa  into  medical  repute,  and  its  cha- 
racter has  lately  induced  the  college 
of  phyficians  at  Edinburgh  to  infert 
it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  materia 
medica.  More  than  twenty-four  cafes 
of  dropfy  are  faid  by  Collin  to  have 
been  fuccefsfully  treated,  by  employ- 
ing an  extraCt  prepared  from  the 
expreffed  juice  of  this  plant,  which 
is  hated  not  only  to  be  powerfully  di- 
uretic, but  by  attenuating  the  vifeid 
humours  to  promote  all  the  fecretions, 
and  to  remove  vifceral  obftruCtions. 
In  the  more  fimple  cafes,  proceeding 
from  debility,  the  extraCf,  in  dofes 
of  eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a day, 
proved  fufficient  to  accomplifh  a cure, 
but  when  the  difeafe  was  inveterate, 
and  accompanied  with  vifceral  ob- 
ftruCtions, the  quantity  of  extraCt  was 
increafed  to  three  drams  ; nor  did 
larger  dofes,  though  they  excited 
naufea,  ever  produce  any  other  bad 
effect ; and  the  patients  continued 
fo  flrong  under  the  ufe  of  this  reme- 
dy, that  it  was  feldom  neceffary  to 
employ  any  tonic  medicines.  Though 
Dr.  Collin  began  his  experiments 
with  the  laCtuca  at  the  Pazman  hof- 
pital,  at  the  time  he  was  trying  the 
arnica,  1 77 1,  yet  very  few  phyficians, 
even  at  Vienna,  have  fince  adopted 
the  ufe  of  this  plant.  Plenciz,  in- 
deed, has  publifhed  a folitary  inflance 
of  its  efficacy,  while  Qu_arin  informs 
us  that  he  never  experienced  any 
good  effeCt  from  its  ufe ; alledging, 
that  thofe  who  were  delirous  ol 
fupporting  its  character,  mixed  with 
it  a quantity  of  extraCtum  fcillae. 
Under  thefe  circumflances  we  fhall 
only  fay,  that  the  recommendation  ol 
this  medicine  by  Dr.  Collin,  will  be 
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arcely  thought  fufficient  to  eftablith 
is  ufe  in  England. 

Lactuca  satIva.  The  fyftcm- 
tic  name  of  the  lettuce.  See  Lac- 
hca.  '< 

Lactuca  sylvestris.  The 
fttcinal  name  of  the  Laftuca  fcariola 
f Linnaeus,  which  poflefTes  a ilrongcr 
cgree  of  bitternefs  than  the  Laflucci 
ativa. 

Lactuca  virosa.  The  fyf- 
ematic  name  of  the  opium  fcented 
ettuce.  See  Liiduca  graveolens. 

Lacuna,  ( Lacuna , a,  f.  from 
jcus , a channel).  The  mouths  or 
ipcnings  of  the  excretory  duels  of 
lie  muciparous  glands  of  the  ure- 
hia. 

Ladanum,  ( Ladanum , i,  n. 
oi- ; from  ladon,  Arab.).  Lakdamim. 
Tills  refmous  juice  exudes  upon  the 
eaves  of  the  Cijius  creticus  ; aboref- 
ens  exjlifrulatvs,  feliis  fpaiulato  ovatis 
>eliolatis  eturviis  jeabris,  calycinis  lan- 
eolatis  of  Linnaeus.  Uafs  Polyandria . 
Jrder  Monugynia,  in  Canada,  where 
die  inhabitants  collect  it  by  lightly 
ubbing  the  leaves  with  leather,  and 
iftervvards  feraping  it  olt  and  forming 
it  into  irregular  maffes  for  exporta- 
tion. Three  forts  of  ladanum  have 
| been  deferibed  by  authors,  but  only 
two  are  to  be  met  with  In  the  fhops. 
The  belt,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in 
dark  coloured  maiTes,  of  the  conlif- 
tence  of  a foft  plafter,  and  growing 
ill  ill  loiter  on  being  handled  ; the 
other  is  in  long  rolls,  coiled  up, 
much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and 
i not  fo  dark.  'The  firth  has  commonly 
a fmall,  and  the  lall  a large  admix- 
i ture  of  fine  fand,  without  which  they 
| cannot  be  collected  pure,  indepen- 
dently of  defigned  abufes  : the  dull 
blown  on  the  plant  by  winds  from 
I theloofe  fands  amon<x  which  it  throws, 
being  retained  by  the  tenacious 
juice.  The  foft  kind  has  an  agreea- 
ble fmell,  and  a lightly  pungent 
bitterilh  taftc  : the  hard  is  much 


weaker.  Ladanum  was  formerly 
much  employed  internally  as  a pecto- 
ral and  aditringent  in  catarrhal  af- 
fections, dyfenteries,  and  feveral 
other  difeafes ; at  prefent,  however, 
it  is  wholly  confined  to  external  ufe. 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  flocnachic 
plafter,  smplajlrum  ladam  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia. 

Ladies  bedstraw.  See  Galium 
luteum. 

Ladies  mantle.  See  Alche - 
mill  a . 

Ladies  smock  See  Cardamine . 

Lagophthalmus,  ( LagaphthaL 
mus,  i,  rn.  KxyoCtixr.xo  , from  A ayo-  , a 
hare,  and  o<pbx\(A.oc,  an  eye,  becaufe  it  is 
believed  that  hares  flecp  with  their  eyes 
open).  A want  of  power  to  clofe 
the  eyelid.  It  may  arife  from  fpafm, 
palfy,  atony,  or  fi  flare  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  eyelids,  and  a variety  of  other 
caufes. 

Lakeweed.  See  Hydropiper. 

Lamedoidal  suture,  ( Sutura 
Lambdoidalis , from  A-,  and  £.<L,  re- 
femblance,  becaufe  it  is  fhaped  like 
the  letter  a).  Occipital  future.  The 
future  that  unites  the  occipital  bone 
to  the  two  parietal  bones. 

La  Mil/ m album,  ( Lamium , /,  n. 
from  Lamium , a mountain  of  Ionia, 
where  it  grew,  or  from  lama,  a ditch, 
becaufe  it  ufually  grows  about  ditches 
and  neglecfted  places).  Urtica  mortua. 
Galeopfis.  Dead  nettle.  White  arch- 
angel nettle.  Uterine  haemorrhages 
and  fluor  albus  are  faid  to  be  relieved 
by  infufions  of  this  plant,  from  whofe 
fenfinle  qualities  very  little  benefit 
can  be  expedled. 

Lamps  an  a.  See  Lapfana. 

Lap  at  hum,  ( Lapatham , i,  n. 
XanxOcr, ; from  to  evacuate, 

fo  named  becaufe  it  purges  gently). 
The  dock. 

La  path  um  acetosum.  Com- 
mon forrel.  ■ See  Ace  tofu. 

La  path  um  acutum.  See  Oxy- 
lapathum. 
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Lapathum  aquaticum.  See 
Hydrolapathum. 

Lapides  cancrorum.  See 
Cancer. 

Lapis  bezoar.  See  Bezoar. 

Lapis  c^ruleus.  See  Lapis 
lazuli. 

Lapis  c a la  minaris,  See  Ca- 
lamineJlcne . 

Lapis  cyanusi  See  Lapis  la- 
zuli. 

Lapis  hamatItes.  See  Hce- 
matites. 

Lapis  hibernicus.  Tegula  hy- 
hernica.  ArdeJ.a  hibernica . Hnrdeja. 
Irifh  (late.  A kind  of  (late  or  very  hard 
ffone  found  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land in  a mafs  of  a blueifh  black  colour, 
which  ffalns  the  hands.  When  dried 
and  powdered  it  is  pale,  or  of  a whitifh 
blue,  and  by  keeping  grows  black. 
In  the  fire  it  yields  a fulphureousgaz, 
and  acquires  a pale  red  colour,  with 
additional  hardnefs.  It  is  occafion- 
aily  powdered  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  taken  in  fpruce  beer,  againlt 
inward  bruifes. 

Lapps  hystr.icis.  See  Bezoar 

porcinum . 

Lapis  tnfernalis. 

Lapis  lazuli.  Lapis  cyanus . 
Azure  ffone.  A combination  of 
lilex,  the  blue  fluate  of  lime  and 
fulphat  of  lime,  and  iron.  This 
lingular  mixture  forms  a ffone  of  a 
beautiful  opake  blue,  which  it  pre- 
serves in  a itrong  heat,  and  does  not 
fuffer  any  alteration  by  the. contact  of 
air.  It  was  formerly  exhibited  as  a 
purgative  and  vomit,  and  given  in 
epilepfy. 

Lapps  malacensis.  See  Be- 
zoar porcinum. 

Lapis  porcinus.  See  Bezoar 
porcinum. 

Lapis  simile.  See  Bezoar  Jt- 
mia. 

Lappa  major.  See  Barlada. 

LaP  san  A , ( Lapfatia  ).  Lamp- 
Jana . Dock  crefies.  Nipple- wort. 


This  plant,  Lapfana  cbfnmunis  of 
Linnaeus,  is  a ladefcent  bitter,  and 
nearly  ffmilar  in  virtues  to  the  cichory, 
dandelion,  and  endive.  It  has  been 
employed  chiefly  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  againft  wounds  and  u)cera-» 
tions,  whence  the  name  of  nipple- 
wort. , 

Larch  tree.  Thenameofthe 
tree  which  affords  the  Venice  turpen- 
tine. See  Lerebenthina  veneta. 

Lard.  The  Englifh  name  of 
hog’s  fat  when  melted  down.  Hog’s 
lard,  adeps  fucila , forms  the  bafe  of 
many  unguents,  and  is  often  eaten 
by  the  poor  inftead  of  butter. 

Laryngotomy,  ( Laryngotomiai 
*f,  f.  \apvy^C\o[/.ia.  ; from  the 

larynx,  and  t to  cut).  See 
Broncbotomy . 

Larynx,  [Laryiix,  ttgis,  f.  *«• 
gvyi).  A cartilaginous  cavity,  fitu- 
ated  behind  the  tongue,  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  fauces,  and  lined 
with  an  exquifilely  fenfible  mem- 
brane^  It  is  compofed  of  the  annular 
or  cricoid  «artilage,  the  fcutiform  or 
thyroid,  the  epiglottis,  and  two 
arytenoid  cartilages.  The  fuperior 
opening  of  the  larynx  is  called  the 
glottis.  The  laryngeal  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  external  carotids. 
The  laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their : 
blood  into  jthe  external  jugulars. 
The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  from 
the  eighth  pair.  The  ufe  of  the 
larynx  is  to  conftitute  the  organ  of 
voice,  and  to  ferve  alfo  for  refpiration. 

Laserpitium  latifolium, 

( Laferpitium,  i,  n.  from  lafer,  perhaps 
from  lazar,  Arab.).  Laffer- wort. 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  white 
gentian.  See  Gentiana  alba . 

Laserpitium  siler.  The 
fyffematic  name  of  the  heart-wprt. 
See  Sefeli. 

Lateral  sinusses.  The  bi 
furcation  and  continuation  of  the 
longitudinal  finus  of  the  dura  mater 
They  commence  about  the  middie  o 
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‘he  tentorium,  one  palling  along  each 
horizontal  crucial  fpine  within  the 
tentorium,  and  round  to  the  foramen 
lacmim  in  bafi  cranii,  where  the 
'internal  jugular  vein  begins.  1 heir 
ufe  is  to  carry  the  blood  from  the 
brain  into  the  internal  jugulars,  which 
return  it  to  the  heart. 

Latex,  (Lately  lets  y m . quod  in 
venis  terra  lateat).  All  manner  of 
water  or  juice.  A term  fometimes 
applied  to  the  blood  as  being  the 
fpring  or  fource  of  all  the  humours. 

' Latiritious  sediment,  ( La - 
f eritius ; from  later , a brick).  A 
term  applied  to  the  brick-hke  fedi- 
inent  depofited  in  the  urine  of  people 
afflicted  with  fever,  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  after  the  urine  is  paffed. 

Lattssimus  COLLI.  See Platyfma 
i myoides. 

Latissimus  dorsi,  (Lati/fitnus, fc. 
mu  [cuius).  A mufcle  of  the  humerus, 
fituated  on  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
jtrunk.  It  is  a very  broad,  thin,  and 
for  the  molt  part,  flefhy  mufcle, 
which  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  lkin,  except  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  lower  extremity  of  the  trape- 
zius. It  arifes  tendinous  from  the 
polterior  half  of  the  upper  edge  of 
the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of  the  os  facrum  and 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  rive  or 
fix,  and  fometimes  from  feveu,  and 
even  eight,  of  the  lovvermoft  owes  of 
the  back;  alfo  tendinous  and  riefhy 
from  the  upper  edges  and  external 
(furface  of  the  four  inferior  falfe  ribs, 
near  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  dif- 
tinft  flips.  From  thefe  different  ori- 
gins the  fjbres  of  the  mufcle  rita  in 
different  directions ; thofe  from  the 
ilium  and  falfe  ribs  run  almolt  per- 
pendicularly upwards  ; thofe  from  the 
i iacrum  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  oblique- 
• ly  upwards  and  forwards ; and  thofe 
from  the  vertebras  of  the  back,  tranf- 
verfely  outwards  and  forwards,  over  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula,  win  re 
, they  receive  a fmall  thin  bundle  of 
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fidfliy  fibres,  which  arife  tendinous 
from  that  angle,  and  are  inferted 
with  the  reft  of  the  mufcle,  by  a 
flrong,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  of  about 
two  inches  in  length,  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  pofterior  edge  of  the 
groove  obferved  between  the  two  tu- 
berofities  of  the  os  humeri,  for  lodg- 
ing the  tendon  of  the  lono-  head  of 
the  biceps.  In  diffeCtion,  therefore, 
this  mufcle  ought  not  to  be  followed 
to  its  infertion,  till  forne  of  the  other 
mufcles  of  the  os  humeri  have  been 
firft  railed.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  os 
humeri  downwards  aud  backwards, 
and  to  turn  it  upon  its  axis,  iliola- 
nus,  from  its  ufe  on  certain  occaflons, 
gave  it  the  name  of  ani  terfor . When 
we  raife  ourfelves  upon  onr  hands,  as 
in  riling  from  off  an  arm  chair,  we 
may  ealily  perceive  the  contraction 
of  this  mufcle.  A burfa  mucofa  is 
found  between  the  tendon  of  thrs 
mufcle  and  the  os  humeri,  into  which 
it  is  inferted. 

Laudanum.  The  tinClure  of 
opium.  See  TinBura  opii. 

Laurel  cherry.  See  Lauro- 
cerafus. 

Laurel,  spurge.  See  Lau~ 
reola. 

LaurIola,  ( Laureola , a,  f.  dim. 
of  lauriis,  the  laurel,  named  from  its 
refemblance  to  the  laurel).  Spurge 
laurel.  The  bark  of  this  plant,  Daphne 
laureola  of  Linnaeus,  is  recommended 
to  excite  a difeharge  from  the  (kin, 
in  the  fame  way  as  that  of  thymelaa . 

Lauro-cer  asus,  ( Lauro-cerafusi 
iy  f.  from  laurusy  the  laurel,  and  ce- 
rafus,  the  cherry  tree,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  has  leaves  like  the  laurel). 
Common  or  cherry  laurel.  Prunui 
lauro-cerafus  of  Linnaeus.  P.  fiori - 
bus  racemofis  foliis  [emperrvirentibus  dorfo 
biglandulofis.  Clais  Icofandria.  Order 
Monogynia . The  leaves  of  the  lauro- 
cerafus  have  a bitter  ftyp#ic  tafle,  ac- 
companied with  a flavour  refembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  or  other  ker- 
nels of  the  drupacious  fruits:  the 
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flowers  nlfo  manifeft  a fimilar  flavour. 
The  powdered  leaves  applied  to  the 
noftrils  excite  fncezirig,  though  not 
fo  ftrongly  as  tobacco.  The  kernel- 
like  flavour  which  thefe  leaves  impart 
being  generally  elleemed  grateful,  has 
fometimes  caufed  them  to  be  employ- 
ed for  culinary  purpofes,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  cuftards,  puddings,  blanc- 
mange, &c.  ; and  as  the  proportion 
of  this  fapid  matter  of  the  leaf  to 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly 
inconfiderable,  bad  effedls  have  fel- 
dom  enfued.  But  as  the  poifonous 
quality  of  this  laurel  is  now  indubi- 
tably proved,  the  public  ought  to  be 
cautioned  againft  its  internal  ufe. 

The  following  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Madden 
of  Dublin,  contains  the  flrft  and  prin- 
cipal proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  this  vegetable  upon  mankind: — 
“ A very  extraordinary  accident  that 
fell  cut  here  fome  months  ago,  has 
difeovered  to  us  a moft  dangerous 
poifon,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  fo,  though  it  has  been  in  fre- 
quent ufe  among  us.  The  thing  I 
mean  is  a limple  water,  diflilled  from 
the  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerafus  ; the 
water  is  at  firft  milky,  but  the  oil 
which  comes  over  the  helm  with  it, 
being  in  a good  meafure  feparated 
from  the  phlegm,  by  pafiing  it  through 
a flannel  bag  it  becomes  as  clear  as 
common  water.  J.t  has  the  fmell  of 
bitter  almonds,  or  peach  kernel,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  in  frequent 
ufe  among  our  houfewlves  and  cooks, 
to  give  that  agreeable  flavour  to  their 
creams  and  puddings.  It  has  alfo 
been  much  in  ufe  among  our  drinkers 
of  drams  ; and  the  proportions  they 
generally  ufe  it  in  has  been  one  part 
of  laurel-water  to  four  of  brandy. 
Nor  has  this  practice,  however  fre- 
quent, ever  been  attended  with  any 
apparent  ill  confequenccs,  till  fome 
time  in  the  month  of  September  1728, 
when  it  happened,  that  one  Martha 
Boyfe,  a fervant,  who  lived  with  a 


perfoti  that  fold  great  quantities  of 
this  water,  got  a bottle  of  it  from  her 
mill  refs,  and  gave  it  to  her  mother. 
Ann  Boyfe  made  a prefent  of  it  to 
Frances  Eaton,  her  filler,  who  was  a 
fhopkeeper  in  town,  and  who  fhe 
thought  might  oblige  her  cuftomexs 
with  it.  Accordingly,  in  a few  days, 
jfhe  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a wo- 
man called  Mary  Whaley,  who  drank 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  filled  out, 
and  went  away.  Frances  Eaton  drank 
the  reft.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  Mary  Whaley  had  drank  the 
water,  (as  I am  informed),  flit  com- 
plained of  a violent  diforder  in  her 
itomach,  foon  after  loft  her  fpeech, 
and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convul- 
fion.  The  fhopkeeper,  F.  Eaton, 
fent  word  to  her  After,  Ann  Boyfe, 
of  what  had  happened,  who  came  to 
her  upon  the  meffage,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  not  pofilble  the  cordial 
(as  fhe  called  it)  could  have  occafion- 
ed  thedeath  of  the  woman  ; and,  to 
convince  her  of  it,  fhe  filled  out  about 
three  ounces,  and  drank  it.  She  con- 
tinued talking  with  F.  Eaton  about 
two  minutes  longer,  and  was  fo  ear- 
neft  to  perfjiiade  her  of  the  liquor’s 
being  irioffenfive,  that  file  drank  a- 
bout  two  fpoonfuls  more,  but  was 
hardly  well  feated  in  her  chair,  when 
fhe  died  without  the  lead  groan  or 
convulsion. . Frances  Eaton  who,  as 
before  obferved,  had  drank  fomewhat 
more  than  a fpoonful,  found  no  dif- 
order in  her  ftomach  or  elfewhere ; 
but,  to  prevent  any  ill  confequences, 
file  look  a vomit  immediately,  and 
has  been  well  ever  fince.” — Dr.  Mad- 
den mentions  another  cafe,  of  a gen- 
tlerrian  at  Kilkenny,  who  miftook  a 
bottle  of  laurel- water  for  a bottle  of 
ptifan.  What  quantity  he  drank  is 
uncertain,  but  he  died  in  a few  mi- 
nuites,  complaining  of  a violent  dif- 
order in  his  ftomach.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  may  refer  to  the  unfortunate 
cafe  of  SirTheodofiusBoughton,whofe 
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death,  in  1780,  an  Englifh  jury  de- 
clared to  be  occalioned  by  this  poi- 
fon.  In  this  cafe,  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  lauro-ccrafus  was  concen- 
trated by  repeated  diflillations,  and 
i given  to  the  quantity  of  one  ounce, 
the  fuddenly  fatal  effeCts  of  which 
mull  be  llili  in  the  recollection  of  the 
public.  To  brute  animals  this  poifon 
is  almoft  inllantaneoufly  mortal,  as 
amply  appears  by  the  experiments  of 
Madden,  Mortimer,  Nicholls,  Fon- 
tana, Langrilh,  Vater,  and  others. 
The  experiments  conduced  by  thefe 
gentlemen  fiicw  that  the  laurel-water 
is  deltru<ftive  to  animal  life,  not  only 
when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  but  alio 
on  being  injected  into  the  iriteflines, 
or  applied  externally  to  different  or- 
gans of  the  body.  It  is  remarked  by 
Abbe  Fontana,  that  this  poifon,  even 
“ when  applied  in  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity, to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  mouth,  without  touching 
the  cefopagus,  or  being  carried  into 
the  ftomach,  is  capable  of  killing  an 
animal  in  a few  minutes:  whiltl  ap- 
plied in  a much  greater  quantity  to 
wounds,  it  has  fo  little  activity,  that 
the  wcakeft  animals,  fuch  as  pigeons, 
refill  its  adtion.” 

The  moft  volatile  is  the  moll  ac- 
tive part  of  the  lauro-cerafus  ; and  if 
we  judge  from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
an  analogous  principle  feems  to  per- 
vade many  other  vegetable  fubftances, 
efpecially  the  kernels  of  drupaceous 
fruits ; and  in  various  fpecies  of  the 
amygdalus,  this  fapid  principle  ex- 
tends to  the  flowers  and  leaves.  It 
is  of  importance  to  notice,  that  this 
is  much  lefs  powerful  in  its  action 
upon  human  fubjeCts  than  upon  dogs, 
rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To 
poilon  man,  the  efiential  oil  of  the 
lauro  cerafus  mud  befeparated  by  dif- 
t illation,  as  in  the  fpirituous  or  com- 
mon laurel-water  ; 2nd  unlefs  this  is 
Arnngly  embued  with  the  oil,  or  given 
in  a large  dofe,  it  proves  innocent. 
Dr  Cullen  obferves,  tflat  the  feda- 


tive  power  of  the  lauro-cerafus  a&s 
upon  the  nervous  fyflem  in  a different 
manner  from  opium  and  other  narco- 
tic fubftances,  vvhofe  primary  aCtion 
is  upon  the  animal  functions;  for  the 
lauro-cerafus  does  not  occaiion  deep, 
rior  does  it  produce  local  inflamma- 
tion, but  feems  to  act  diredlly  upon 
the  vital  powers.  Abbe  Fontana  fup- 
pofes  that  this  poifon  deflroys  animal 
life,  by  exerting  its  effeCts  upon  the 
blood;  but  the  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  from  which  he  draws  this 
opinion  are  evidently  inconclulive.  It 
may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  many  of 
the  Abbe’s  experiments  contradict 
each  other.  Thus,  it  appears  from 
the  citation  given  above,  that  the 
poifon  of  this  vegetable,  w hen  applied 
to  wounds,  does  not  prove  fatal ; but 
future  experiments  ltd  the  Abbe  to 
affert,  that  the  oil  of  the  lauro-cerafus, 
“ whether  given  internally,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  wounds  of  animals,  is 
one  of  the  moll  terrible  and  deadly 
poifons  known.”  Though  this  ve- 
getable feems  to  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  Stoerck,  yet  it  is  not  without 
advocates  for  its  medical  ufe.  Lin- 
meus  informs  us,  that  in  Switzerland 
it  is  commonly  and  fuccefsfully  ufed 
in  pulmonary  complaints.  Langrifh 
mentions  its  efficacy  in  agues  ; and 
as  Bennus  found  bitter  almonds  to 
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have  this  effeCt,  we  may  by  analogy 
conclude,  that  this  power  of  the  lauro- 
cerafus  is  well  eftabhfhed.  Baylies 
found,  that  it  pofleffed  a remarkable 
power  of  diluting  the  blood,  and 
from  experience,  recommended  it  in 
all  cafes  of  difeafe  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  too  denie  a flate  of  that 
fluid;  adducing  particular  intlances 
of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatifm,  aflhmas, 
and  in  fchirrous  affections.  Nor  does 
this  author  feem  to  have  been  much 
afraid  of  the  deleterious  quality  of 
lauro-cerafus,  as  he  direCts  a pound  of 
its  leaves  to  be  macerated  in  a pint  of 
water,  of  which  he  gives  from  thirty  to 
flxty  drops  three  or  four  times  a day, 
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Laurus,  ( Laurus,  i,  & As,  f. 
from  laus,  praife,  becaufe  it  was 
ufual  to  crown  the  heads  of  eminent 
men  with  branches  of  it).  Sweet- 
bay.  Laurus  nobilis ; fol'iis  veno/is  lan- 
ceolatis  perennantibus , floribus  quadri- 
fidis  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Entieandria. 
Order  Monogynia.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  and  ftirubberies  as  a handfome 
evergreen.  The  leaves  and  berries 
polTefs  the  fame  medicinal  qualities, 
both  having  a fweet  fragrant  fmell, 
and  an  aromatic  adftringent  tafte. 
Thelaijrus  of  honorary  memory,  the 
diftinguifhtd  favorite  of  Apollo,  may 
be  naturally  fuppafed  to  have  had.  no 
inconfiderable  fame  as  a medicine  ; 
but  its.  pharmaceutical  ufes  are  fo 
limited  in  the  practice  of  the  prefent 
day,  that  this  dignified  plant  is  now 
rarely  employed,  except  in  the  way 
of  enema,  or  as  an  external  applica- 
tion ; thus,  in  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, the  leaves  are  directed  in  the 
decoBum  pro  fomento , and  the  berries 
jn  the  emplajlrum  cumini . 

Laurus  benzoin.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  benjamin-tree. 
See  Benzoinum. 

Laurus  caMphora.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  camphire-tree. 
See  Camphora. 

Laurus  cinnamomum.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 
See  Cinnamomum. 

Laurus  cuulawan.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  whofe 
bark  is  called  cortex  culilawan  in  the 
fhops. 

Laurus  nobilis.  The  fyftem- 
tic  name  of  the  fvveet-bay  tree.  See 
Laurus. 

Laurus  sassafras.  The  fyf- 
tem.atic  name  of  the  faftafras-tree.  See 
Qajfajras. 

Lavender,  french.  See 
iS 'tachas. 

' Lavendula,  ( Lavendula , a , f. 
from  lavo,  to  vvafh  ; fa  called  becaufe 
on  account  its  fragrancy  it  was  ufed 
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in  baths).  Common  lavender.  Laven - 
dula  J pica  of  Linnteus.  Lavendula 
foliis  Jejjilibus  lanceolato-linearibus  mar - 
gine  revolutis , [pica  interrupt  a nuda. 
Clafs  Didynamia.  Order  Gymnofper - 
mia.  A native  of  the  fouthtrn  parts 
cf  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers.  Their  tafte  is  bitter, 
warm,  and  fomewhat  pungent  ; the 
leaves  are  weaker  and  lefs  grateful. 
The  effential  oil,  obtained  by  dif- 
tiliation,  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
of  a very  pungent  tafte,  and  pofteffes, 
if  carefully  diftilled,  the  fragrance  of 
the  lavender  in  perfection.  Laven- 
der has  been  long  recommended  in 
nervous  debilities,  and  various  affec- 
tions proceeding  from  a want  of  ener- 
gy in  the  animal  fundtions.  The 
college  djredts  an  eftential  oil,  a fimple 
fpirit,  and  a compound  tindlure,  to  be 
kept  in  the  {hops. 

Lavendula  spica.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  common  laven- 
der. See  Lavendula. 

Lavendula  stcechas.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  French  laven- 
der. See  Stcechas. 

Lawsonia  inermis.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  true  alkanna. 
See  Alkanna  vera . 

Laxator  tympani,  ( Laxator , 
oris , m.  from  laxo , to  loofen  ; fo 
called  from  its  office  to  relax  the 
drum  of  the  ear).  Externus  mallei  of 
Albinus.  Anterior  mallei  of  Window. 
Obliquus  auris  of  Douglas.  A muf- 
cle  of  the  internal  ear,  that  draws  the 
malleus  obliquely  forwards  towards 
its  origin ; confequently  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  is  made  lefs  concave, 
or  is  relaxed. 

Lead.  Plumbum . An  imperfedl 
metal,  of  a dull  white  colour,  inclining 
to  a blue.  In’s  very  foft,  and  eafily 
cut  with  a knife  : has  a peculiar  and 
remarkable  fmell,  which  becomes 
ftronger  by  friction.  Its  tafte  is 
fcarcely  fenfible  in  the  mouth,  but 
its  effect  is  very  manifeft  in  the  fto- 
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mach  and  inteftines,  whofe  nerves  it 
irritates,  producing  pain,  convullions, 
ftupor,  and  palfy.  Lead  is  rarely 
foundnative,  but  moftly  in  the  earthy, 
faline,  or  mineralized  form,  united 
with  lulphur,  and  forming  galena. 
This  metal  melts  readily  when  ex- 
pofed  to  heat,  long  before  it,  is  heat- 
ed to  ignition,  and,  if  melted  in  con- 
tact with  air,  it  readily  attracts  its 
oxygen,  forming  an  oxyd  in  the  form 
of  a gray  pellicle.  A more  violent 
heat  changes  this  gray  pellicle  into  a 
dark  yellow  oxyd,  which,  it  cooled 
by  the  effufion  of  boiling  water, 
ground  and  wafhed,  and  expofed  for 
forty-eight  hours  to  a moderate  but 
Heady  heat  in  a furnace,  and  then 
pafTed  through  fine  fieves  into  barrels, 
forms  minium  or  red  lead.  See  0,ry- 
dum  plumbi  rubrum.  But,  if  the  heat 
be  increafed  fuddenly,  it  melts  into 
a femivitrified  mafs  called  litharge. 

! See  Oxydum  plumbi  femivitreum.  All 
! the  acids  diffolve  lead  very  fpeedily. 
Diflblved  in  vinegar,  the  folution  is 
termed  acetite  of  lead,  which,  if 
evaporated  and  cooled,  depofits  prif- 
matic  ery(lal8.  See  Cerujfa  acetala. 
Lead  is  made  into  utenfils  and  vef- 
fels  for  various  economical  purpofes, 
but  not  without  danger  in  their  ufe  ; 
for  its  noxious  qualities  are  foon  com- 
municated to  the  fubflance  they  con- 
tain. Thofe  who  work  in  manufac- 
tories where  this  metal  is  concerned, 
are  continually  attacked  with  colics 
(fee  Colic  a pitlonum ) , often  accom- 
panied with  vomiting,  and  not  un- 
frcquently  with  palfies.  The  various 
preparations  of  lead,  directed  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  fhould  therefore  be 
very  cautioufly  adminiftered  inter- 
nally j nor  fhould  they,  in  ve-ry  de- 
licate habits,  be  freely  employed  ex- 
ternally. Moft  of  the  preparations 
are  efteemed  asrefolvent  and  anodyne 
applications  to  external  inflammatory 
affections. 

Lazuli  lapis.  See  Lapis  la - 
xuli. 


Ledum  palustre.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  rofmarinus 
fylveftris.  See  Rofmarinus  fylvef- 
tris . 

Leipothymia,  ( Leipothyma , <f , 
f.  Qv/jiia,  j from  xhttu,  to  leave, 
and  SvfAoc,  the  mind).  See  Syncope. 

Lemithochorton.  S eeCorallina 
corficana. 

Lemon.  See  Limon . 

Lemon  scurvy  grass.  See 
Cochliaria  hortenfis . 

Lens,  ( Lens , tis , f.  a lentore , 
from  its  glutinous  quality).  The 
lentil.  Ervum  lens  ; pedunculis  fub- 
bijloris  ; fem’mibus  comprejfs^  convexis 
of  Linnaeus ; <pa*og  of  the  Greek 
writers.  There  are  two  varieties  ; 
the  one  with  large,  the  other  fmall 
feeds.  They  are  eaten  in  many  places  as 
we  eat  peac,  than  which  they  are  more 
flatulent,  and  more  difficult  to  di^eft. 
A decoCtion  of  thefe  feeds  is  ufed  as 
a lotion  to  the  ulcerations  after  fmall 
pox,  and  it  is  Laid  with  fuccefs.  See 
alfo  Chryjlalline  lens . 

Lepra,  ( Lepra , a,  f.  from  temc, 
a fcale  ; named  from  its  appearance). 
The  leprofy.  A difeafe  in  the  clafs 
cachexia , and  order  impetigines  of 
Cullen,  characterized  by  the  fkin 
being  rough  and  chapped,  with  white 
furfuraceous  feales  and  crufts,  under 
which  is  frequently  a inoilture,  with 
itching. 

Lepra  alba.  See  Lepra  alphos,. 

Lepra  grjecorums.  Dr.  Wil- 
lan  deferibes  this  difeafe  as  character- 
ized by  fcaly  patches,  of  different 
fizes,  but  having  always  nearly  a cir- 
cular form.  In  this  country,  three 
varieties  of  the  difeafe  are  obferved, 
which  he  hasdeferibed  under  the  titles 
of  Lepra  vulgaris.  Lepra  alphas , Le» 
pra  nigricans. 

I.  The  Lepra  vulgaris  exhibits  firfl 
fmall  diilinet  elevations  of  the  cuti- 
cle, which  are  reddifh  and  fhining, 
but  never  contain  any  fluid  ; thefe 
patches  continue  to  enlarge  gradually, 
till  they  nearly  equal  the  dimenUons 
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of  a crown-piece.  They  have  al- 
ways an  orbicular,  or  oval  form  ; are 
covered  with  dry  fcales,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a red  border.  The  fcales 
accumulate  on  them  fo  as  to  form  a 
thick  prominent  cruft,  which  is 
quickly  re-produced,  whether  it  fall 
off  fpcntaneoufty,  or  may  have  been 
forcibly  detached  This  fpecies  of 
lepra  fometimes  appears  firft  at  the 
elbow,  or  on  the  fore-arm  ; but 
more  generally  about  the  knee.  In 
the  latter  cafe  the  primary  patch 
foyps  immediately  below  the  patella, 
witnitr  a tew  weeks,  feveral  other 
fcaly  circles  appear  along  the  fore 
part  cf  the  leg  and  thigh,  increafing 
by  degrees  till  they  come  nearly  into 
contact . The  difeafe  is  then  often 
ftatioriary  for  a confiderable  length  of 
time.  If  it  advance  further,  the 
progrefs  is  towards  the  hip  and  loins  ; 
afterwards  to  the  tides,  back,  fhoul- 
ders ; and  about  the  fame  time  to 
the  arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cafes  the  hairy  icalp'  is 
the  part  laft  afTeffcd  : although  the 
circles  formed  on  it  remain  for  fome 
time  diftindt,  yet  they  finally  unite, 
and  cover  the  whole  furface  on  which 
the  hair  grows,  with  a white  fcaly 
incruftaticn.  This  appearance  is 
attended,  more  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  with  a troublefome  itching, 
and  with  a watery  difcharge  for 
feveral  hours,  when  any  portion  of 
the  cruft  is  detached,  which  takes 
place  from  very  flight  impreftions. 
The  pubes  in  adults  is  fometimes  af- 
fected in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
head  : and  if  the  fubject  be  a female 
there  is  ufualiy  an  internal  pruritus 
pudendi.  In  fome  cafes  of  the  dif- 
order, the  pails,  both  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  are  thickened,  and  deeply 
indented  longitudinally.  When  the 
lepra  extends  univerfally,  it  becomes 
highly  difgufting  in  its  appearance, 
and  inconvenient  from  the  ftiffnefs 
and  torpor  occafioned  by  it  in  the 
limbs.  The  difeafe,  however,  even 


in  this  advanced  ft  age,  is  feldom  dif- 
pofed  to  terminate  fpontaneoufly.  It 
continues  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  for 
feveral  years,  or  fometimes  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  perfon  affedled, 
not  being  apparently  connected  with 
any  diforder  of  the  conftitution. 

2.  Lepra  alphas . The  fcaly 
patches  in  the  alphos  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  alio  dif- 
fer from  them  in  having  their  central 
parts  depreffed  or  indented.  This 
diforder  ufualiy  begins  about  the 
elbow,  with  diltindt,  eminent  afper- 
ities,  of  a dull  red  colour,  and  not 
much  longer  than  papillae.  Thefe  in 
a fhort  time  dilate  to  nearly  the  fize 
of  a filvcr  penny.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards  the  central  part  of 
them  fuffers  a depreffion,  witrhip 
which  fmail  white  powdery  fcales  may 
he  obfervtd.  The  furrounding  bor- 
der, however,  ftill  continues  to  be 
raifed,  but  retains,  the  fame  fize 
and  the  fame  red  colour  as  at  firft. 
The  whole  of  the  rore-arm,  and  fome- 
times the  back  of  the  hand,  is  fpotted 
with  fimilar  patches : they  leldom 
become  confluent  excepting  round 
the  elbow,  which  in  that  cafe  is 
covered  with  a uniform  cruft.  This 
affediion  appears  in  the  fame  manner 
upon  the  joint  of  the  knee,  but  with- 
out fpreading  far  along  the  thigh  or 
leg.  Dr.  Willan  has  feldom  feen  it 
on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  never 
on  the  face.  It  is  a difeafe  of  long 
duration,  and  not  lefs  difficult  to 
cure  than  the  foregoing  fpecies  of 
lepra  ; even  when  the  fcaly  patches 
have  been  removed  by  perfevering  in 
the  ufe  of  fuitable  applications,  the 
cuticle  ftill  remains  red,  tender,  and 
brittle,  very  flowly  recovering  its 
ufual  texture.  The  alphos,  as  above 
deferibed,  frequently  occurs  in  this 
country.  / 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs 
little  from  the  Lepra  vulgaris,  as  to 
its  form  or  diftribution.  The  niofl 
Itriking  difference  is  in  the  colour  of 
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the  patches,  which  are  dark  and  livid. 
They  appear  firft  on  the  legs  and 
fore-arms,  extending  afterward  to 
the  thighs,  loins,  neck,  and  hands. 
Their  central  part  is  not  depreffed  as 
in  the  alphos.  They  are  fomewhat 
; fmaller  in  fize  than  the  patches  of  the 
i lepra  vulgaris,  and  not  only  is  the 
border  livid  or  purplifh,  blit  the  livid 
j colour  of  the  bafe  likewife  appears 
through  the  fcaly  incruftation,  which 
is  feldcm  very  thick.  It  is  further 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  feales  are 
imoreeafily  detached  than  in  the  other 
forms  of  lepra,  and  that  the  furface 
' remains  longer  excoriated,  difeharging 
lymph,  often  with  an  intermixture  of 
blood,  till  a new  incruftation  forms, 
which  is  ufually  hard,  brittle,  and 
irregular.  The  lepra  nigricans  af- 
fedls  perfens  whole  occupation  is  at- 
tended with  much  fatigue,  and  ex- 
pofes  them  to  cold  or  damp,  and  to 
a precarious  or  improper  mode  of 
diet,  as  foldiers,  brewers,  labourers, 
butchers,  ftage-coachmen,  fcullermen, 
&c.  ; fome  women  are  alfo  liable  to 
; it  who  are  habituated  to  poor  living 
and  conftant  hard  labour. 

Lethargy.  Lethargus.  A 
heavy  and  conftant  deep,  with  fcarce 
any  intervals  of  waking;  when  awak- 
jened,  the  perfon  anfwers,  but  igno- 
rant or  forgetful  of  what  he  faid,  im- 
mediately finks  into  the  fame  ftate  of 
deep.  It  is  fymptomatic  of  fever, 
apoplexy,  &c. 

Lettuce,  garden.  See  Lac- 
tuca . 

Leucanthemum  VULGARE,  (Aev- 
from  Aeuxoc,  white,  arrd^A- 
fAr  -,  a flower,  fo  called  from  its  white 
floret).  See  Beilis  major. 

Leu  com  a,  ( Leucoma , atis,  n.  Xtv- 
1 *vu ■’ , from  it-jxoc,  white).  A variety 
jof  the  caligo  cornea  of  Cullen?s  nolo- 
l°gy.  See  Caligo. 

Leuconymph£A,(  Leuconymphaa , 

f»  from  ■ytuvor,  whfte, 

iand  rv/xTzix,  the  water  lily).  See 
Nymph  tea  alba. 
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Leucophlegmatic,(  Leucophlrg- 
majia,  from  h- vko:,  white,  and,  < , 
phlegm).  A term  applied  by  the 
older  medical  writers  to  a dropfical 
habit  of  body. 

Leucopipf.r,  ( Leucopiper * eris,  n . 
favKonm-BCi  from  fevx.cq9  white,  and 
vninpir.)  pepper).  See  Piper  nigrum. 

Leu  corrcea,  ( Leitcorrhcea , a9  £. 
ysvxo ppoiat  from  Xtvxut,  white,  and  hvo% 
to  flow).  Fluor  alius.  The  whites. 
An  inertafed  fecretion  of  white  mu- 
cus from  the  vagina  of  women,  ariling 
from  debility,  and  not  tropn  the  ve- 
nereal virus. 

Levator  angui.i  oris,  ( Leva- 
tor, oris , m.  from  levo}  to  lift  up; 
fo  named  from  its  office,  which  is  to 
lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is  affix- 
ed). Elevator  labiorum  communis  of 
Douglas.  Caninus  ot  Window.  A 
mufcle  fituated  above  the  mouth, 
which  draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
upwards,  and  makes  that  part  of  the 
cheek  oppofite  to  the  chin  prominent, 
as  in  finding.  It  arifes  thin  and 
fleffiy  from  the  hollow  of  the  fuperior 
maxillary  bone,  between  the  root  of 
the  focket  of  the  firft  grinder  and  the 
foramen  infra  orbitarium,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  it? 
antagonift.  , 

Levator  ani.  This  mufcle  arifes 
from  the  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis, 
as  far  up  as  the  upper  edge  of  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  and  joining  of 
the  os  pubis  with  the  os  ifc.hium,  from 
the  thin  tendinous  membrane  that 
covers  the  obturator  interims  and  coc- 
cygasus  fhufcles,  from  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  ifehium.  From  thefe 
origins  all  round  the  infide  of  the  pel- 
vis, its  fibres  run  down  like  rays  from 
a circumference  to  a center,  to  be  in- 
ferted  into  the  fphindler  ani,  accele- 
rators urinae,  and  anterior  part  of 
the  two  laft  bones  of  the  os  coccygis, 
furr®unding  the  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, neck  of  the  bladder,  probate 
gland,  and  j?art  of  the  veficulas  femi- 


na?es.  Its  fibres  joining  with  thcfe 
its  fellow  form  a funnel-thaped 
hole,  that  draws  the  rectum  up- 
wards after  the  evacuation  of  the  fa- 
ces, and  aflifts  in  fhutting  it.  The 
levatores  ani  alfo  fuftain  the  contents 
of  the  .pelvis,  and  affift  in  ejecting  the 
femen,  urine,  and  contents  of  the 
reftum,  and  perhaps,  by  preffiiig  up- 
on the  veins,  contribute  greatly  to 
the  erection  of  the  penis. 

Levator  labii  inferioris. 
Levator  mend  of  Albinus.  Incifivus 
inferior  of  Window.  Elevator  labii 
inferioris  proprius  of  Douglas.  A 
mufcle  of  the  mouth,  fituated  below 
the  lips  j it  arifes  from  the  lower 
jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli  of  two 
incifor  teeth  and  the  cufpidatus,  and 
35  inferted  into  the  under  lip  and  flcin 
of  the  chin. 

Levator  labii  superioris 
aLjEQUE  nasi.  Elevator  labii  fupe- 
rioris  proprius  of  Douglas.  Incifivus 
lateralis  d pyramidalis  of  Window. 
A mufcle  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  that 
raifes  the  upper  lip  towards  the  orbit, 
and  a little  outwards  ; it  ferves  alfo 
to  draw  the  tkin  of  the  nofe  upwards 
and  outwards,  by  which  the  noftril  is 
dilated.  It  arifes  by  two  diftin£t  ori- 
gins; the  firft  broad  and  fiefhy  from 
the  external  part  of  the  orbitar  pro- 
cefs  cf  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone, 
immediately  above  the  foramen  infra 
orbitarium  ; the  fecond  from  the  na- 
fal  procefs  ©f  the  fuperior  maxillary 
bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  frontis. 
The  firft  portion  is  inferted  into  the 
upper  lip  and  orbicularis  mufcle,  tl^ 
fecond  into  the  upper  lip,  and  outer 
part  of  the  ala  nali. 

Levator  oculi.  See  Reblus fu- 
perior oculi. 

Levator  palati.  Levator 
palati  mollis  of  Albinus.  Petro- 
filpingo- flaphilinus,  vel  falpir/go  - jla- 
philinus  interntu  vulgo  of  W inf- 
low. Saplingo  -flaphilinus  of  Val- 
falva.  Pterigo-Jlaphilinvs  ext  emus , 
vulgo,  of  Douglas.  Sphano-Jlaphili- 
rtus  of  Cowper.  A mufcle  fituated 


between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  9s 
hyoides  laterally.  It  arifes  tendinous 
and  fiefhy  from  the  extremity  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
where  it  is  perforated  by  the  Eufta- 
chian  tube,  and  alfo  from  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  fame  tube,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  uvula,  and  unites  with  its 
fellow.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  velum 
pendulum  pal:;ti  upwards  and  back- 
wards, fo  as  to  fliuit  the  pafTage  from 
the  fauces  into  the  mouth  and  nofe. 

Levator  palati  mollis.  See 
Levator  palati. 

Levator  palpebrje  superio- 
ris. Aperiens  palpebrarum  redus.  A- 
pertor  oculi.  A proper  mufcle  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  that  opens  the  eye, 
by  drawing  the  eyelid  upwards.  It 
arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fora- 
men opticum  of  the  fphaenoid  bone, 
above  the  revdus  fuperior  oculi,  near 
the  trochlearis,  and  is  inferted  by  a 
broad  thin  tendon  into  the  cartilage 
that  fupports  the  upper  eyelid. 

Levator  parvus.  See  Tranf 
verjus  perinei. 

Levator  scapula.  A mufcle 
fituated  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
neck,  that  pulls  the  fcapula  upwards, 
aruj  a little  forwards.  This  name, 
which  was  firft  given  to  it  by  Riola- 
nus,  has  been  adopted  by  Albinus. 
Douglas  calls  it  elevator  feu  mufculus 
patientia ; and  W inflow,  angularis 
vulgo  levator  proprius.  It  is  a long 
mufcle,  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth, 
and  is  fituated  obliquely  under  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius.  It 
arifes  tendinous  and  fiefhy  from  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  four,  and 
fometimes  five  fuperior  vertebras  colli, 
by  fo  many  diftinCt  flips,  which  foon 
unite  to  form  a mufcle  that  runs  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards,  and 
is  inferted  by  a fiat  tendon  into  the 
upper  angle  of  the  fcapula.  Its 
ufe  is  to  raife  the  fcapula  upwards  and 
a little  forwards. 

Lev i sx'lc um,  ( Leviflicum , *,  n. 


from  levo,  to  affuage ; fo  called  from 
tlie  relief  it  gives  in  painful  flatu- 
lencies). Lovage.  The  odour  of 
this  plant,  Ligujirum  leviflicum  of 
Linnaeus,  (. Ligujlrum  foiiis  muhiplici - 
bus,  foliolis  J'uperne  incifis.  Clafs  Pen- 
lamina.  Order  Digynia ),  is  very 
ftrong  and  particularly  ungrateful  ; 
its  tatle  is  warm  and  aromatic.  It 
I abounds  with  a yellowifli  gummy  re- 
finous  juice,  very  much  refembling 
opoponax.  Its  virtues  are  fuppofed 
j to  be  fimilar  to  thofe  of  angelica  and 
, mafler-vvort  in  expelling  flatulences, 

I exciting  fweat,  and  opening  obftruc- 
tions  ; therefore  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
hy  fieri  cal  diforders  and  uterine  ob- 
ftru&ions.  The  leaves  er.ten  in  falad 
are  accounted  emmenagogue.  The 
root,  which  is  lefs  ungrateful  than 
the  leaves,  is  faid  to  poffefs  iimilar 
virtues,  and  may  be  employed  in  pow- 
der. 

Lichen,  ( Lichen , enis,  m.  *.h%v)v9 
or  a tetter  or  ring-worm). 

: Lichen  is  by  Dr.  Willan  defined,  an 
extenlive  eruption  of  papulae  affecting 
adults,  connected  with  internal  dif- 
order,  ufually  terminating  in  feurf, 
i recurrent,  not  contagious.  The  va- 
rieties of  lichen  he  conliders  under 
the  denominations  of  Lichen  Jimp/ex, 

| Lichen  ugrius , Lichen  pilaris,  Lichen 
lividus,  and  Lichen  tropicus. 

l.  The  Lichen Jimplex  ufually  com- 
mences with  head-ache,  flufhingof  the 
face,  lofs  of  appetite,  general  languor, 

! and  increafed  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe. 
Diflindl  red  papulae  arife  firit  about 
the  cheeks  and  chin,  or  on  the  arms  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four 
days  the  fame  appearance  takes  place 
on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, accompanied  with  an  nn- 
pleafant  fenfation  of  tingling,  which 
is  fomewhat  aggravated  during  the 
night,  [n  about  a week  the  colour 
of  the  eruption  fades,  and  the  cuticle 
begins  to  feparate  ; the  whole  furface 
is  at  length  covered  with  feurfy  ex- 
foliations, which  are  particularly  large. 
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and  continue  longeft  fn  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  The  duration  of  the 
complaint  is  ftldom  in  any  two  cafes 
alike ; ten,  fourteen,  feventeen,  or 
fometimes  twenty  days  intervene  lx* 
twixt  the  eruption  and  the  renovation 
of  the  cuticle.  The  febrile  flate,  ot 
rather  the  flate  of  irritation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  diforder,  is  feldom 
conliderable  enough  to  confine  the 
patient  to  the  houfe.  After  remain- 
ing five  or  fix  days,  it  is  generally  re- 
lieved on  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion. This,  as  well  as  feme  other 
fpecies  of  the  lichen,  occurs  about  the 
beginning  of  fummer  or  in  autumn, 
more  efpecially  affecting  perfons  of 
a weak  and  irritable  habit,  hence 
women  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
men.  Lichen  fimplex  r$  alfo  a fre- 
quent fequel  of  acute  difeafes,  parti- 
cularly fever  and  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, of  which  it  feems  to  produce  a 
crifis.  In  thefe  cafes  the  eruption  has 
been  termed  by  medical  writers  fca- 
bies  critica.  Many  infiances  of  it 
are  colle&ed  under  that  title  by  Sau- 
vages,  Nofol,  Method.  Clafs  x. 
Order  £.  Impetigines . 

2.  The  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded 
by  naufea,  pain  in  the  ftomach,  head- 
ache, lofs  of  ftrength,  and  deep-feated 
pains  in  the  limbs,  with  fits  of  cold- 
nefs  and  fhivering,  which  fymptoms 
continue  feveral  days,  and  are  fome- 
times relieved  by  the  papulous  erup- 
tion. The  papulae  are  diffributed  in 
cluflers,  or  often  in  large  patches, 
chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper  part 
of  the  breafl,  the  neck,  face,  back, 
and  fides  of  the  abdomen  ; they  are 
of  a vivid  red  colour,  and  have  a red- 
nefs,  or  fome  degree  of  inflammation, 
diffufed  round  them  to  a confiderable 
extent,  and  attended  with  itching, 
heat,  and  a painful  tingling.  Dr. 
Willan  has  obferved,  in  one  or  two 
cafes  where  it  was  produced  from  im- 
prudent expofure  to  cold,  that  an 
acute  difeafe  enfued,  with  great 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  heat,  thirft. 


pains  of  the  bowels,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, head-ache,  and  delirium.  After 
thefe  fymptoms  had  continued  ten 
days,  or  fomewhat  longer,  the  pa- 
tient recovered,  though  the  eruption 
did  not  return.  Tf;e  diffufe  rednefs 
conceding  the  papulae,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  become  purtular,  diftinguilh 
the  lichen  agrius  from  the  lichen  fim- 
plex,  and  the  other  varieties  of  this 
complaint,  in  which  the  inflammation 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  bafis  of 
the  papulae,  and  which  terminates  in 
fcurf  or  fcalcs. 

1 3.  Lichen  pilaris . This  is  merely 
a modification  of  the  firft  fpecies  of 
lichen,  and,  like  it,  often  alternates 
with  complaints  of  the  head  or  fto- 
mach,  in  irritable  habits.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  eruption  is,  that  the 
fnaall  tubercles  or  afperities  appear 
only  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the 
Ikin,  being  probably  occafioned  by  an 
enlargement  of  their  bulbs,  or  an  un- 
ufual  fulnefs  of  the  blood-vtflels  dis- 
tributed to  them.  This  affedion  is 
diftinguifhable  from  the  cutis  anfe- 
rina,  by  its  permanency,  by  its  red 
, papula?,  and  by  the  troublefome  itch- 
ing or  tingling  which  attends  it.  If 
a part  thus  affeded  be  violently  rub- 
bed, fome  of  the  papulae  enlarge  to 
the  fize  of  wheals,  but  the  tumour, 
foon  fubfldes  again.  The  eruption 
continues  more  or  lefs  vivid  for  about 
ten  days,  and  terminates,  as  ufual,  in 
fmall  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  one 
of  which  furrounds  the  baft  of  each 
hair.  This  complaint,  as  likewife 
the  lichen  agrius,  frequently  occurs 
in  perfons  accuftomed  to  drink  large- 
ly of  fpirituous  liquors  undiluted. 

4.  Lichen  lividus.  The  papulae 
charaderifing  this  eruption  are  of  a 
dark  red  or  livid  hue,  and  fomewhat 
more  permanent  than  in  the  foregoing 
fpecies  of  lichen.  They  appear  chiefly 
on  the  arms  and  legs,  but  fometimes 
extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  are  finally  fucceeded,  though 
at  yery  uncertain  periods,  by  flight 


exfoliations  of  the  cuticle  after  which 
a frefh  eruption  is  not  preceded,  nor 
attended  by  any  febrile  fymptoms. 
It  principally  afteds  perfons  of  a weak 
conftitution,  who  live  on  a poor  diet 
and  are  engaged  in  laborious  occupa- 
tions. Young  peifor.s,  and  often 
children  living  in  confined  fituations, 
or  ufing  little  exercife,  are  alfo  fub- 
jed  to  the  lichen  lividus  ; and  in  them 
the  papulae  are  generally  intermixed 
with  the  petechias,  or  larger  purple 
lpots,  refembling  vibices.  This  cir- 
cumftance  points  out  the  affinity  of 
the  lichen  lividus  with  the  purpura 
or  land-fcurvy,  and  the  connedion  is 
further  proved  by  the  exciting  caufes, 
which  are  the  fame  in  both  com- 
pLints.  The  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment is  likewife  fuccefsful  in  both 
cafes.  They  are  prefently  cured  by 
nourifhing  food,  moderate  exercife  in 
the  open  air,  along  with  the  ufe  of 
Peruvian  and  vitriolic  acid,  or  the 
tindure  of  muriated  fteel\ 

5.  Lichen  tropicus.  By  this  term 
is  expreffed  the  prickly  heat,  a papu- 
lous eruption,  almoft  univerfally  af- 
feding  Europeans  fettled  in  tropical 
climates.  The  prickly  heat  appears 
without  any  preceding  diforder  of 
the  conftitution.  It  confifts  of  nume- 
rous papulae,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
pin’s  head,  and  elevation  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce a confiderable  roughnefs  of  the 
fkin.  The  papulae  are  of  a vivid  red 
colour,  and  often  exhibit  an  irregular 
form,  two  or  three  of  them  being  in 
many  places  united  together  ; but 
no  rednefs  or  inflammation  extends 
to  the  lkin  in  the  interftices  of  the 
papulae. 

Lichen  canjnus.  The  fyfte- 
maticname  of  the  afh-coloured  ground 
liver  wort.  See  Lichen  cinereus  ter - 
rejlris. 

Lichen  cinereus  tekrestris, 
Mujcus  caninus.  This  cryptogaini- 
ous  plant,  called  afh-coloured  ground 
liver  wort,  and  fcientifically,  Lichen 
caninus  by  Linnaeus,  has  a weak? 
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faint  fmell,  and  a fharpi(h  tafte.  It 
was  for  a long  time  highly  extolled 
as  a medicine  ot  lingular  virtue,  in 
preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful 
diforder  which  is  produced  by  the 
bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  now  de- 
fervcdly  forgotten.  See  Puhts  anti- 
lyffus. 

Lichen  cocciferus.  See 
Mufcus  pyxidalus. 

Lichen  islandicus.  The  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  the  lichen  ifiandi- 
cus  have  lately  been  fo  well  eftabliftied 
at  Vienna,  that  this  plant  is  now 
admitted  into  the  materia  medica  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
extremely  mucilaginous,  and  to  the 
talte  is  bitter,  and  fomewhat  allrin* 
gent.  Its  bilternefs,  as  well  as  the 
purgative  quality  which  it  manifeils, 
in  its  recent  Hate,  are  in  a great 
meafure  diffipated  on  drying,  or  may 
be  extracted  by  a flight  infulion  in 
water,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  convert  it  into  a tolerably 
grateful  and  nutritive  food.  An 
ounce  of  this  Lichen,  boiled  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a pint  of  wa- 
ter, yielded  feven  ounces  of  a muci- 
lage as  thick  as  that  procured  by  the 
folution  of  one  pint  of  gum  arabic  in 
. three  of  water. 

The  medica]  virtues  of  this  lichen 
were  probably  firit  learned  from  the 
Icelanders,  who  employ  it  in  its 
frefh  Hate  as  a laxative  ; but  when 
deprived  of  this  quality  and  properly 
prepared,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  confumptions, 
coughs,  dyfenteries,  and  diarrhoeas. 
Scopoli  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl 
who  of  late  years  called  the  attention 
of  phyficiins  to  this  remedy  in  con- 
fumptive  diforders:  and  further  in- 
ltances  of  its  fuccefs  are  related  by 
Herz,  Cramer,  Tromfdorff,  libeling, 
Pauli  (ky,  Stoll,  and  others,  who  bear 
teflimony  of  its  efficacy  in  moH  of 
the  ot  Vie  r complaints  above  mentioned. 
Dr.  Herz  fays,  that  fince  he  firit  ufed 


the  lichen  in  dyfentery,  he  found  it 
fo  fuccefsftil,  that  he  never  had  oc- 
cahon  to  employ  any  other  remedy  ; 
it  muH  be  obferved,  however,  that 
cathartics  and  emetics  were  always 
repeatedly  adminiHered  before  he  had 
recourfe  to  the  lichen,  to  which  he 
alfo  occafionally  added  opium.  Dr. 
Crichton  informs  us,  that  during  fe- 
ven months  refidence  at  Vienna  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing 
the  lichen  iflandicus  tried  in  phthifis 
pulmonalis  at  the  general  hofpitals, 
and  confeffes,  “ that  it  by  no  means 
anfwered  the  expectation  he  had  form- 
ed of  it.”  He  adds,  however,  “ from 
what  I have  feen,  l am  fully  coa- 
vinced  in  my  own  mind  that  there  are 
only  two  fpecies  of  this  difeafe  where 
this  fort  of  lichen  promifes  a cure. 
The  two  fpecies  I hint  at,  are  the 
phthifis  haemoptoica',  and  the  phthi- 
fis  pituitofa  or  mucofa.  In  feveral 
cafes  of  thefe  I have  feen  the  patients 
fo  far  get  the  better  of  their  com- 
plaints as  to  be  difmiffed  the  hofpital 
cured,  but  whether  they  remained 
long  fo  or  not  I cannot  take  upon  me 
to  fay.”  That  this  lichen  Hrengthens 
the  digeftive  powers,  and  proves  ex- 
tremely nutritious,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; but  the  great  medicinal  effi- 
cacy attributed  to  it  at  Vienna  will 
not  readily  be  credited  at  London. 
It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of 
a decoCtion ; an  ounce  and  a half 
of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a quart 
of  milk.  Of  this  a tea-cupful  is 
direCted  to  be  drank  frequently  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day.  If  milk  dif- 
agree  with  the  ftomach,  a limple  de- 
coCtion  of  the  Lichen  in  water  is  to 
be  ufed.  Care  ought  to  be  ta^en  that 
it  be  boiled  over  a How  tire,  and  not 
longer  than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lichen  plicatus.  The  fy Hem- 
atic name  of  the  mufcus  arbareus.  See" 
Mufcus  arboreus. 

Lichen  pulmonarius.  The 
fy  Hematic  name  of  the  officinal  mufcus 


pulmonarius  quercinus.  See  Ptilmo - 
naria  arborea. 

Lichen  pyxidatus.  The  fyf- 
tcmatic  name  of  the  cup  mofs.  See 
Mu  feus  pyxidatus . 

Lichen  roccSLla,  The  fyfle- 
matic  name  of  the  roccella  of  the 
{hops*  See  Roccella . 

Lichen  saxatilis.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  mufeus  crani  hu- 
man:. See  Ufnea. 

Li  enter  i A,  ( Lienteria , a,  f.  Ahi£;- 
1s ft?,  from  Aetor,  fmooth,  srrepot,  the 
inteftine,  and  to  flow).  A fpe- 
cles  of  diarrhoea.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Life,  animal.  To  live,  may- 
be defined  the  property  of  ading 
from  an  intrinfic  power  ; hence  the 
life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to  be 
threefold,  i . Its  Chemical  Life , which 
confifts  in  that  attraction  of  the  ele- 
ments, by  which  the  vital  principle, 
difi'uled  through  the  folids  and  fluids, 
defends  all  the  parts  of  the  body  from 
putrefadion.  In  this  fenfe  it  may 
be  faid,  that  every  atom  of  our  body 
lives  chemically , and  that  life  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  putrefaction  alone.  2.  Its 
Phyfical  Life , which  con  lifts  in  the 
irritability  of  the  parts.  This  phyfi- 
cal property  remains  for  feme  time 
after  death.  Thus  the  heart  or  in- 
teftines  removed  from  the  body,  whilit 
Jftill  warm,  contract  themfelvus  on  the 
application  of  a ftimulus.  In  like 
manner,  the  ferpent  or  eel  being  cut 
Into  pieces,  each  part  moves  and  pal- 
pitates for  a long  time  afterwards. 
Hence  thefe  parts  may  be  faid  to  live 
phylcally,  as  long  as  they  continue 
warm  and  foft.  3.  Its  Phyfwlogical 
Life  confifts  in  the  adion  of  inorga- 
nic parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  adion 
of  the  heart  and  veflels  ; fo  that,  thefe 
actions  ceafing,  the  body  is  laid  to 
be  phy  fiologically  dead.  The  phyfi- 
ological  life  ceafes  firft,  next  the  phy- 
lical,  and  finally  the  chemical  pe- 
riihaG. 

Ligament,  [Ligament)  n.  from 
6 / - 


Vigo,  to  bind).  Ligaments  are elaftic 

and  flrong  membranes  connecting  the 
extremities  of  the  moveable  bones* 
They  are  divided  into  capfular , which 
furround  joints  like  a bag,  and  con- 
netting  ligaments.  ' The  ufe  of  the 
capfular  ligaments  is  to  conned  the 
extremities  of  the  moveable  bones, 
and  prevent  the  efltux  of  fynovia  ; 
the  external  and  internal  counediuir 
ligaments  {Lengthen  the  extremities 
of  the  moveable  bones. 

A Lable  of  all  the  Ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  con- 
nected with  the  articular  finufes  of 
the  temporal  bone  by  two  ligaments, 
the  capfular  and  lateral  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  occipital  bone,  ami 
•j vertebra  of  the  neck.  The  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone  are  united  with 
the  articular  depreflions  of  the  fii'lt 
vertebrae  by  the  capfular,  broad,  an- 
terior, and  poiterior  ligaments,  the, 
ligaments  of  the  odontoid  procefs* 
and  ligamentum  nuchce. 

Ligaments  of  the  'vertebra.  The 
vertebrae  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  their  bodies  and  oblique 
proceiTes.  The  bodies  by  a foft 
cartilaginous  fubftance,  and  the  pre- 
cedes by  ligaments,  viz.  the  tranf- 
verfe  ligament  of  the  firft  vertebrae  ; 
the  anterior  and  pofterior  common  ; 
the  interfpinous  ; the  intertranfverfe  ; 
the  intervertebral  ligaments  : the 
capfular  ligaments  of  the  oblique 
procefles  ; and  the  ligaments  of  the 
lalt  vertebrae  of  the  loins  with  the  0# 
facrum. 

Ligaments  of  the  ribs.  The  pofte- 
rior extremity  of  the  ribs  is  united 
with  the  vertebrae  ; the  anterior  with 
the  fternum.  The  ligaments  of  the 
pofterior  extremity  are,  the  capfular 
ligaments  of  the  greater  and  leffer 
heads ; the  internal  and  external 
ligaments  of  the  neck  of  the  ribs: 
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and  a ligament  peculiar  to  the  lair 
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rib.  The  ligaments  of  tire  anterior 
extremity  are,  the  capfular  ligaments 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs, 
and  the  ligaments  of  the  ribs  in- 
1 ter  fe. 

Ligaments  of  the  fiernum.  The 
ligaments  connecting  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  Iternum  to  the  ribs  are, 
the  membrana  propria  ofthe  iternum  ; 
and  the  ligaments  of  the  enfifoim  Car- 
tilage. 

Ligaments  of  the  pelvis.  The  liga- 
ments which  conneCt  the  ofla  inno- 
rninata  with  the  os  facrum  are,  three 
li^amenta  ileo  facra  ; two  facro- 
ifchiatic  ligaments  ; two  tranfverfe 
ligaments  of  the  pelvis  : the  ligamen- 
tum  obturans  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  the  ligamentum  Poupartii,  or 
inguinale.  See  Pelvis . 

Ligaments  of  the  os  coccygis.  The 
bails  of  the  os  coccygis  is  con- 
nected to  the  apex  of  the  os  facrum, 
by  the  capfular  and  longitudinal  liga- 
ments. 

Ligaments  of  the  clavicle.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  connected  with 
the  fternum  and  firft  rib ; and  the 
pofterior  extremity  with  the  acro- 
mion of  the  fcapula,  by  the  inter- 
clavicular,  the  capfular  ligament, 
the  ligamentum  rhomboideum,  and 
in  the  pofterior  extremity,  the  capfu- 
lar ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  fcapula.  The  pro- 
per ligaments  which  conneCt  the  fca- 
pula with  the  pofterior  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  are,  the  conoid  and  tra- 
pezoid ligaments. 

IJgaments  of  the  humerus.  The 
head  ofthe  humerus  is  conneCled  with 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  fcapula  by 
the  capfular  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the 
cubit.  The  elbow  joint  is  formed 
by  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  fuperior  extremities  of 
the  ulna  and  radius.  The  ligaments 
connecting  thefe  bones  are,  the  cap- 
fular, the  brachio-cubital,  and  the 
brachio-radial  ligaments. 

Ligaments  oj  the  radius.  The 


radius  is  affixed  to  the  humerus,  civ 
bit,  and  carpus,  by  peculiar  liga- 
ments, namely,  the  fuperior,  inferior, 
oblique,  and  interofteous  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  carpus.  The  liga- 
ments which  conned!  the  eight  bones 
of  the  wrift  together,  and  with  the 
fore-arm  and  metacarpus,  are,  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  carpus  ; the 
firft  and  fecond  tranfverfe  Imament : 
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the  oblique  ligaments,  and  the  cap- 
fular ligament  proper  to  the  bones  of 
the  carpus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metacarpus.  The 
bones  of  the  metacarpus  are  in  part 
connected  with  the  fecond  row  of 
bones  of  the  carpus,  and  in  part  to- 
gether, by  the  articular  and  interofie- 
ous  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  fingers.  The 
fingers  and  phalanges  are  connected 
together,  and  with  the  metacarpus  ; 
and  the  thumb  with  the  carpus,  by 
the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  fingers, 
and  ligament  of  the  thumb  with  the 
os  trapezium  ofthe  carpus. 

Ligaments  which  keep  the  tendons 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  hand  in  their  pro  - . 
per  place . The  ligaments  which 
keep  tendons  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  hand  in  their  place,  are  fitu- 
ated  partly  on  the  palm  and  partly 
on  the  back  of  the  hand.  In  the 
back  of  the  hand  are,  the  external 
tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  carpus, 
the  vaginal,  and  the  tranfverfe  liga- 
ments of  the  extenfor  tendons.  In 
the  palm  of  the  hand  are,  the  inter- 
nal tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  carpus, 
the  vaginal  or  crucial  ligaments  of 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  phalanges, 
and  the  acceflbry  ligaments  of  the 
flexor  tendons. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the 
femur.  The  head  of  the  os  femoris 
is  ftrongly  annexed  to  the  acetabulum, 
of  the  os  innomiuatum,  by  two  very 
flrong  ligaments,  the  capfular  liga- 
ment, and  ligamentum  teres,  or  re- 
Itraining  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the 
knee.  The  knee  joint  is  formed  by 
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the  condyles  of  the  os  fernoris,  head 
of  the  tibia  and  the  patella.  The 
ligaments  are  the  capfular,  the  poAe- 
rior,  the  external  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments,  the  crucial  and  the 
alar  ligaments,  the  ligaments  of  the 
femilunar  cartiiages,  and  ligaments 
of  the  patella. 

Ligaments  of  the  fibula.  The  fibu- 
la is  connected  with  the  tibia  by 
means  of  the  capfular  ligament  of  the 
fuperior  extremity,  the  interoiTeous 
ligament,  and  the  ligaments  of  the 
inferior  extremity. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the 
tarfus.  The  inferior  extremity  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  forms  the  cavity 
into  which  the  aftragalus  of  the 
tarfus  is  deceived.  This  articulation 
is  effected  by  the  anterior,  middle, 
and  pofterior  ligament  of  the  fibula, 
the  ligamentum  tibiae,  deltoides,  the 
capfular  ligament,  and  the  liga- 
ments proper  to  the  bones  of  the 
tarfus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metatarfus.  The 
bones  of  the  metatarfus  are  con- 
nected in  part  together,  and  in  part 
with  the  tarfus,  by  means  of  the 
caplular  ligament,  the  articular  liga- 
ments, the  tranfverfe  ligaments  in 
the  back  and  foie  of  the  foot,  and 
the  interoffeous  ligaments  of  the  me- 
tatarfus. 

Ligaments  of  the  toes . The  pha- 
langes of  the  toes  are  united  partly 
together,  and  partly  with  the  meta- 
tarfus, by  the  capfular  and  lateral  li- 
gaments. 

Ligaments  which  retain  the  tendons  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  foot  in  their  proper 
place.  Thefe  ligamentsare  found  partly 
in  the  back  and  partly  in  the  foie  of  the 
foot.  They  are  the  vaginal  ligament 
of  the  tibia,  the  tranfverfe  or  crucial 
ligaments  of  the  tarfus,  the  ligaments 
of  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  mufcles, 
the  laciniated  ligament,  the  vaginal 
ligament  of  the  extenlbr  mulcle  and 
flexor  pollicis,  the  vaginal  ligaments 
of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  acceflbry 
ligaments  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and 


the  tranfverfe  ligaments  of  theexterr- 
for  tendons. 

Ligamentum  ciliare.  Behind 
the  uvea  of  the  human  eye,  there 
arife  out  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
from  the  ciliary  circle,  white  compli- 
cated Arise,  covered  with  a black 
matter,  and  running  from  thence 
backwards,  firmly  attached  to  the  very 
thin  membraneof  the  vitreoushumour, 
where  it  is  inierted  into  the  cryftal- 
line  lens.  The  fluctuating  extremities 
of  thefe  Arise  are  fpread  abroad  even 
to  the  cry  Aalline  lens,  upon  which  they 
lie,  but  are  not  affixed.  Taken  toge- 
therthey  are  called  ligamentum  ciliare. 

Ligamentum  ovarii.  The 
thick  round  portion  of  the  broad 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  by  which  the 
ovarium  is  connected  with  the  uterus. 
The  ancients  fuppofed  this  was  hol- 
low, to  convey  the  female  femen  into 
the  uterus. 

Light.  Lux.  It  is  at  prefent 
univerfally  acknowledged  that  light  is 
a body  or  fluid,  exifting  independent 
of  all  other  fubfiances,  and  poffeffing 
its  own  charaflerillic  properties,  or 
phenomena,  which  are  as  follow  : I. 
The  motion  of  light  is  fo  rapid,  that 
it  paffes  through  nearly  eight  thou- 
fand  leagues  in  a fecond.  2.  The 
elaAicity  of  the  rays  of  light  is  fuel), 
that  the  angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence.  3.  The 
fluid  of  light  is  ponderous  ; for  if  a 
ray  of  light  be  received  through  a 
hole,  and  the  blade  of  a knife  pre- 
fented  to  it,  the  ray  is  diverted  from 
a right  line,  and  is  reflected  towards 
the  body.  This  circumAance  Aiows 
that  it  obeys  the  law  of  attraction, 
and  fuffieiently  authorizes  its  being 
claffed  among  other  ponderous  bo* 
dies.  4.  The  great  Newton  fuc- 
ceeded  in  decompofing  the  folar 
light  into  feven  primitive  rays,  which 
prefent  themfclves  in  the  following 
order  : red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet.  Dyers  prefent 
us  with  only  three  colours,  which 
are  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ; the  com- 
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binations  and  proportions  of  thefe 
three  principles  form  all  the  fhades  of 
colour  with  which  the  arts  are  en- 
riched. 

Lignum  agallochi  veri.  See 
Lignum  aloes . 

Lignum  aloes.  Lignum  agal- 
lochi veri.  Lignum  calambac.  Lig- 
num afpa/athi.  Xy loanees.  The  tree 
whofe  wood  bears  this  name  is  not 
yet  fcientifically  known.  It  is  im- 
ported from  China  in  fmall,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a yellow  rufty 
brown  color,  with  black  or  purplifh 
veins,  and  fometimes  of  a black  co- 
lour. It  has  a bitterifh  rehnous 
tafte,  and  a flight  aromatic  fmell.  It 
is  ufed  to  fumigate  rooms  in  eaflern 
countries. 

Lignum  aspalathi.  See  Lig- 
num aloes. 

Lignum  calambac.  See  Lig- 
num aloes. 

Lignum  campechense,  ( Cam - 
pechenjis ; fo  called  becaufe  it  was 
brought  from  Campeachy,  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras).  Lignum  campe- 
chlanum.  Lignum  fappan.  Logwood. 
The  wood  of  this  tree,  Hamatoxylum 
campechlanum  of  Linnaeus,  Clafs  De- 
candria.  Order  Monogynia , is  of  a 
folid  texture,  and  of  a dark  red  co- 
lour. It  is  imported  principally 
as  a fubflance  for  dying,  cut  into 
junks  and  logs  of  about  three  feet  in 
length  : of  thefe  pieces  the  largefl 
and  thickeft  are  preferved,  as  being 
of  the  deepeft  colour.  Logwood 
has  a fweetifh  fubadftringent  tafte, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell ; it  gives  a 
purplifli  red  tindure  both  to  watery 
and  ipirituous  infufions,  and  tinges 
the  ftools,  and  fometimes  the  urine, 
of  the  fame  colour.  It  is  employed 
medicinally  as  -an  adftringent  and 
corroborant.  In  diarrhoeas  it  has 
been  found  peculiarly  efficacious,  and 
has  the  recommendation  of  fome  of 
the  firft  medical  authorities  ; alfo 
in  the  latter  ftages  of  dyfentery, 
when  the  obftruding  caufes  are  re- 


moved ; to  obviate  the  extreme  lax- 
ity of  the  inteftine&  ufually  fuperin- 
duced  by  the  repeated  deject ions.  An 
extrad  is  ordered  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Lignum  indicum.  See  Guai- 
acum. 

Lignum  moluccense.  See 

Lignum  pavamz. 

Lignum  nephriticum.  Ne- 

phritic wood.  The  wood  of  the 
Guilatidini  moringa  ; in  er  mi  is  foliis 
fub-bipinnatis,  foliis  inferioribus  ter  na- 
ils of  Linnaeus,  which  alfo  affords  the 
nux  been.  It  is  brought  from  Ame- 
rica in  large,  compad,  ponderous 
pieces,  without  knots , the  outer 
part  of  a whitifh,  or  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  the  inner  of  a dark  brown^ 
or  red.  When  rafped  it  gives  out  a 
faint  aromatic  fmell.  It  is  never 
ufed  medicinally  in  this  country, 
but  hands  high  in  reputation  a - 
abroad,  in  difficulties  of  urine,  ne„ 
phritic  complaints,  and  moft  difor- 
ders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

Lignum  pavan;e.  Lignum  pa- 
•vanum.  Lignum  moluccenfe.  ri  he 
wood  of  the  Croton  tiglium  ; foliis 
ovatis  glabris  acuminatis  ferraiis , caulc 
arboreo  of  Linnaeus,  which  affords 
the  gratia  tiglii.  It  is  of  a light 
fpongy  texture,  white  within,  but 
covered  with  a greyifh  bark  j and 
poffeffes  a pungent,  cauftic  tafte,  and 
a difagreeable  fmell.  It  is  faid  to 
be  ufeful  as  a purgative  in  hydropical 
complaints. 

Lignum  rhodium.  See  Rofe - 
•wood.  , 

Lignum  sanctum.  See  Guai - 
acum. 

Lignum  santXli  rubri.  See 
Santalium  rubrum . 

Lignum  sappan.  See  Lignum 
campechenfe. 

Lignum  serpentum.  The 
wood  of  the  Ophyoxilum  ferpent'mum 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  faid  to  be  an 
alexipharmic. 
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Ligusticum  levisticum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  lovagc.  See  Le- 
vifiicum. 

LilIum  album,  ( Lilium , i,  n. 
from  ‘Aivor,  fmooth,  graceful ; fo 
named  from  the  beauty  of  its  leaf). 
The  roots  of  the  common  white 
lily,  Li  Hum  candidum  ; folds  fparfis , 
coro/lis  campanulatis , intus  glabris. 
Clafs  Hexandria.  Order  Monogynia , 
are  diredted  by  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia ; they  are  extremely  mu- 
cilaginous, and  chiefly'  life  cl,  boiled 
in  milk  and  wjter,  in  emollient  and 
fuppurating  cataplafms. 

Lilium  candidum.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  white  lily.  See 
Lilium  album, 

Lilium  convallium.  Con- 
v allaria.  Maianthemum.  Lily  of 
the  valley.  May  lily.  The  flowers, 
of  this  plant,  Convallaria  n in  jails 
fcapo  mtdo  of  Linnseus,  have  a pene- 
trating bitter  tafte,  and  are  given 
in  nervous  and  catarrhal  diforders. 

Lilly,  may.  See  Lilium  con - 
va  Ilium. 

Lilly,  white.  See  Lilium  al- 
bum. 

Lilly,  water.  See  Nymphaa 
alba  and  Nymphaa  lutea . 

Lilly  of  the  valley.  See 
Lilium  convallium. 

Li  maces,  ( IdmaXi  acts,  m.  plur. 
Ihnaces  ; from  limus , flime,  fo  named 
from  its  fliminefs).  Cochlea  terr fires. 
Snails.  Thefe  animals  abound  with 
a vifcid  flimy  juice,  which  it  readily 
gives  out  by  boiling,  to  milk  or  wa- 
ter, fo  as  to  render  them  thick  and 
glutinous.  Thefe  decodfions  are 
apparently  very  nutritious  and  de- 
mulcent, and  are  recommended  in 
confumptive  cafes  and  emaciations. 

Limatuka  ferri.  Steel  filings 
are  confidered  as  poflefilng  ftimula- 
ting  and  (Lengthening  qualities,  and 
are  exhibited  in  worm  cafes,  ataxia, 
lencorrhcea,  diarrhoea,  chlorofis,  &c. 

Lime.  Calx-  Calcareous  earth. 
A fubllanee  obtained  by  decompofing 


calcareous  matters  by  the  adtion  of 
fire,  which  deprives  them  of  their  acid. 
Stones  compofed  of  fhells,  marbles, 
and  nioft  calcareous  fpars,  are  the 
fubftances  which  afford  thebeft  lime  ; 
but  the  hard  calcareous  (tone,  called, 
lime-flone,  is  more  commonly  ufed. 
Thefe  are  arranged  in  a furnace  or 
kiln,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  vault, 
beneath  which  a wood  fire  is  lighted, 
and  kept  up  until  a ftrong  flame, 
without  fmoke,  is  raifed  about  ten 
feet  above  the  furnace,  and  till  the 
ffones  become  very  white.  Good 
qnick-lime  is  hard,  fonorous,  becomes 
fpeedily  and  ftrongly  heated  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  emits  a denfe 
vapour  during  its  extinction.  It  is 
ufually  in  the  form  of  a ftone,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour  ; its  tafte  is  burn- 
ing, acrid,  and  urinous ; and  it  is 
iufficiently  ftrong  to  caufe  inflam- 
mation when  applied  to  the  tkin.  It 
is  found  native  in  the  vicinity  of  vol- 
canos. Lime,  expofed  to  the  air', 
fwells,  breaks,  and  is  reduced  to 
powder,  its  bulk  being  confiderably 
increafed  : it  is  then  termed  flack - 
lime.  There  are  many  neutral  falts 
into  whofe  compofition  lime  enters  ; 
thofe,  however,  which  are  employed 
in  medicine  are  four  in  number;  i. 
The  carbonate  of  li*ne>  or  chalk.  See 
Creta.  2.  The  citrate  of  lime , called 
alfo  lapides  cancrorum  citrati , and  con- 
cha citrata , formed  of  a combination 
of  lime  with  the  citric  acid.  It  is 
given  in  dofes  of  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  in  any  vehicle,  as  a diuretic 
and  deobftruent,  in  vomitings,  pru- 
rigo cutis,  &c.  The  muriat  of 
lime  ; calx  fallta  of  Bergman.  The 
illuftrious  Fourcroy  recommends 
this  fait  in  the  various  forms  of  fero- 
fula.  4.  The  phofphate  of  lime , 
called  alfo  cornu  cervi  ujlum  feu  culci- 
natum.  T his  is  given  from ‘half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm  at  a dofe  in 
rachitis.  Quick-lime  is  employed 
by  furgeons  in  combination  with 
foap  or  other  fubflances  as  a power- 
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ful  eauftic  : and  lime  water  is  of  con- 
fiderable  utility  both  in  the  pradfice 
of  phyfice  and  furgery. 

Lime-tree.  See  TUI  a. 

Li mon,  ( LimZnum , i,  n.  and 
lim'jriy  onis , m.  Heb.)  Citrea  mains. 
Citrus.  The  lemon.  The  tree 
which  affords  this  fruit  is  the  Citrus 
meilica ; petiolis  linear i bus  of  Lin- 
naeus. Clafs  Polyadtlphia.  Order 
Icofandria : a native  of  the  upper 
parts  of  Alia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Fiance.  The  juice, 
which  is  much  more  acid  than  that 
of  the  orange,  poffeffes  fimilar  vir- 
tues. It  is  always  preferred  where 
a (trong  vegetable  acid  is  required. 
Saturated  with  the  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  it  forms  the  kali  citratnim , 
which  is  in  frequent  extemporaneous 
life  in  febrile  difeafes,  and  by  promo- 
ting the  fecretions,  efpecially  that 
of  the  Ik  in,  proves  of  fconiiderable 
fervice  in  abating  the  violence  of  py- 
rexia. As  an  antifcorbutic,  the 
citric  acid  is  alfovery  generally  taken 
on  board  Ihips  deflined  for  long  voy- 
ages ; but  even  when  well  depurated 
of  its  mucilaginous  parts,  .it  is  found 
to  fpoil  by  long  keeping.  ' To  pre- 
ferve  it  in  purity  for  a confiderabie 
length  of  time,  it  is  neceffary  that  it 
fhould  be  brought  to  a highly  con- 
centrated llate,  and  for  this  pnrpofe 
it  has  been  recommended  to  expofe 
the  juice  to  a degree  of  cold  fnffici- 
ent  to  congeal  the  aqueous  and  mu- 
cilaginous parts.  After  a cruft  of 
ice  is  formed,  the  juice  is  poured 
into  another  veffel ; and,  by  repeat- 
ing this  procefs  feveral  times,  the 
remaining  juice,  it  is  faid,  has  been 
concentrated  to  eight  times  its  origi- 
nal (Irength,  and  kept  without  fuf- 
fering  any  material  change  for  feveral 
years.  The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon 
is  a very  grateful  aromatic  bitter, 
not  fo  hot  as  orange  peal,  yielding 
in  dilhllation  a lefs  quantity  of  oil, 
which  is  extremely  light,  almolt 
colourlefs,  and  generally  brought 


brought  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  E (fence 
of  Lemons.  The  lemon-peel,  though 
lefs  warm,  is  fimilar  in  its  qualities 
to  that  of  the  orange,  and  is  erh- 
, ployed  with  the  fame  intentions. 
The  pharmacopoeias  diredt  a fyrnp 
of  the  juice,  and  the  peel  enters  into 
vinous  and  aqueous  bitter  infufions  ; 
it  is  alfo  ordered  to  be  candied  ; and 
the  effential  oil  i^  an  ingredient  in  the 
fpiritus  ammonia  compo/itus  and  other 
formulae , 

Linaria,  ( Lin  aria , a,  f.  from 
linum , flax,  named  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  its  leaves  to  thofe  of  flax). 
Ofyris.  Urinaria.  Common  toad 
flax.  Antirrhinum  linaria  of  Lin- 
naeus. A folds  lanceolato  lincaribus 
confer tis  caule  ereclo,  fpicis  terminalibus 
fejflibusy  jloribus  imbricatis.  A 
perenial  indigenous  plant,  common 
in  barren  paftures,  hedges,  and  the 
fides  of  roads,  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  The  leaves  have  a bit- 
ten ih  and  fomewhat  faline  tafie,  and 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  have 
a faint  fmell  refembling  that  of  elder. 
They  are  faid  to  be  diuretic  and  ca- 
thartic, and  in  both  characters  to  adt 
powerfully,  efpecially  in  the  fil'd, 
hence  the  name  urinalis.  They  have 
been  recommended  in  dropfies  and 
other  diforders  requiring  powerful 
evacuations.  The  linaria  has  alfo 
been  ufed  as  a refolvent  in  jaundice, 
and  fuch  difeafes  as  were  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  vifceral  Gbftrudlions.  But 
the  plant  has  been  chiefly  valued  for 
its  effedts  when  externally  applied, 
efpecially  in  haemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions, for  which  both  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  been  employed  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  ointment,  fomentation, 
and  poultice.  Dr.  Wolph  firlt  in- 
vented an  ointment  of  this  plant  for 
the  piles.  The  Landgrave  of  Heffe, 
to  whom  he  was  phyfician,  conftantly 
interrogated  him  to  difeover  its  com.- 
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pofition,  but  Wolph  ob (innately  re* 
fufed,  till  the  prince  promifed  to 
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give  him  a fat  ox  'annually  for  the 
difcovery  : hence  to  the  following 
verfe  which  wras  made  to  didinguifh 
the  linaria  from  the  efcula,  viz. 

“ EJula  lactefcit , fine  lade  linaria 
crefcit 

The  hereditary  Marfhall  of  Hefle 
added, 

<ft  EJula  nil  nobis , fed  dat  linaria 
taurum.” . 

Linctus,  [Lindus,  us,  m.  from 
lingo , to  lick).  A term  in  pharma- 
cy that  is  generally  applied  to  a foft 
and  fomewhat  oily  fubltance,  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  . 

Linea  alba.  An  aponeurofis 
that  extends  from  the  fcrobiculus 
cordis  flraight  down  to  the  navel,  and 
from  thence  to  the  pubis.  It  is 
formed  by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique  afcending  and  the 
external  oblique  defeending  mufcles, 
and  the  tranfverfalis,  interlaced  with 
thofe  of  the  oppofite  fide. 

Lingua,  ( Lingua , a,  f.  from 
lingo,  to  lick  up).  The  tongue.  See 
Tongue. 

Lingua  avis.  The  feeds  of  the 
Fraxinus , or  ath,  are  fo  called  from 
their  fuppofed  refemblance  toa  bird’s 
tongue. 

Lingua  canina.  So  called 
from  the  refemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  a dog’s  tongue.  See  Cynoglof- 
fum . 


Lingua  cervina.  See  Scolo- 
petidrium . 

Lingualis,  ( Lingualis , fc.  mvf- 
culus ; from  lingua , a tongue). 

A mufcle  of  the  tongue.  It  arifes 
from  the  re  ->t  of  the  tongue  laterally, 
and  runs  forward  between  the  hyo- 
glofius  and  genio  glofius,  to  be  in- 
i'erted  into  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
’along  with  part  of  the  ftylo-gloffus. 
Its  ufe  is  to  contract  the  fubdance  of 
the  tongue,  and  to  bring  it  back- 
wards. 

Liniment,  ( Linimentum , i,  n. 
from  lino,  to  aneint).  An  oily  fub- 
dance of  a mediate  confidence  be- 


tween an  ointment  and  oil,  but  fo 
thin  as^to  drop. 

Linimentum  ammonite.  Adi- 
mulating  liniment,  moilly  ordered  to 
relieve  rheumatic  pains,  bruifes,  and 
paralytic  numbnefs. 

Linimentum  ammonite  for- 
tius. A more  powerful  dimulating 
application  than  the  former,  a&ing 
as  a rubifacient.  In  pleurodynia,  in- 
dolent tumours,  and  arthritic  pains, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  milder  one. 

Linimentum  aqute  calcis. 
This  has  been  long  in  ufe  as  an  ap- 
plication to  burns  and  fealds. 

LKnimentum  camphorte  com- 
pos itu iw.  An  elegant  and  ufeful 
Him ulant application  in  paralytic,  fpaf- 
modic,  and  rheumatic  difeafes. 

Linimentum  opiatum.  A re- 
folvent  anodyne  embrocation,  adapt- 
ed to  remove  indolent  tumours  of  the 
joints,  and  thofe  weakneffes  which  re- 
main after  drains  and  chilblains  before 
they  break. 

Linimentum  saponis  compo- 
situm.  This  is  a more  pleafant  pre- 
paration, to  rub  parts  affedled  with 
rheumatic  pains,  fwellings  of  the 
joints,  &c.  than  any  of  the  foreg®- 
ing,and  at  the  fame  time  not  inferior, 
except  where  a rubifacient  is  re- 
quired. 

Linimentum  simplex.  An 
emollient  application  for  chapped  lips, 
hands,  &c. 

Linntea,  [Linnaa,  a,  f.  fo  named 
in  honour  of  Linnaeus).  This  plant, 
Linnaa  borealis , has  a bitter  fubaftrin- 
gent  tade,  and  is  ufed  in  fome  places 
in  the  form  of  fermentation,  to  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  an  infufion  with 
milk  is  much  edeemed  in  Switzerland 
in  the  cure  of  fciatica. 

Linnaa  borealis.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  plant  named  in 
honour  of  the  immortal  Linnaeus.  See 
Linnaa. 

Linseed.  See  Linum. 

LiNUM,  [{Linum,  i,  n.  from  "hiioc, 

foft,  fmooth  \ fo  called  from  its  fbfv 
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fmooth  texture).  Common  flax.  Li- 
num ufitat'ijjimum  of  Linnaeus.  Linum 
calycibus  capfullfque  mucronatis , petalis 
irenatis , foliis  lanceolatis  alternis , 
j ulfolitario . Clafs  Pentandria . Order 
Pentagynia.  The  feeds  of  this  ufeful 
plant,  called  linfeed,  have  an  undluous, 
mucilaginous,  fvveetifli  tafte,  but  no 
remarkable  fmell ; on  expreffion  they 
yield  a large  quantity  of  oil,  which, 
when  carefully  drawn,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  has  no  particular 
tafte  or  flavour:  boiled,  in  water  they 
yield  a large  proportion  of  a ftrong 
flavourlefs  mucilage,  which  is  in  ufe 
as  an  emolient  or  demulcent  in  coughs, 
hoarfenefles,  and  pleuritic  fymptoms, 
that  frequently  prevail  in  catarrhal 
affe&ions ; and  it  is  likewife  recom- 
mended in  nephritic  pains  and  ftran- 
guries.  The  meal  of  che  feeds  is  alfb 
much  ufed  externally  in  emollient  and 
maturating  cataplafms.  The  expreflf- 
ed  oil  is  an  officinal  preparation,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a more  healing 
and  balfamic  nature  than  the  other 
oils  of  this  clafs : it  has,  therefore, 
been  very  generally  employed  in  pul- 
monary complaints,  and  in  colics  and 
conftipations  of  the  bowels. 

Linum  catharticum.  Purging 
flax,  or  mill-mountain.  This  fmall 
plant,  Linum  catharticum , foliis  oppofi- 
tis  ovato-lanceolatis , caule  dichototno, 
corollis  acutis  of  Linnaeus,  is  an  effec- 
tual and  fafe  cathartic.  It  has  a bit- 
terifti  and  difagreeable  tafte.  A hand- 
ful infufed  in  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water  is  the  dofe  for  an  adult. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common  flax. 
See  Linum. 

Liparis,  ( Liparis , /I,  f.  Ai? r<zp«r, 
from  x*7ro?>  fat,  fo  named  from  its 
uiftrkuous  quality).  See  Pinguicula. 

Lipakocele,  ( Liparocele , es9  f. 
A»7rapo*r,Ar,  from  A* 3 o , fat  and  xr,Ar, 
a tumour).  That  fpecies  of  farcocele 
in  which  the  fubftance  conftituting 
the  difeafe  is  fat. 

Lipom  a,  [Lipoma, atis,  n.  from  Ai- 
*#s»  fat)*  A foliiary,  foft,  tjnequal,  in- 


dolent tumour,  ariiing  from  a luxu. 
riancy  of  adeps  in  the  celular  mem- 
brane. The  adipofe  ftrudlure  fqjming 
the  tumour  is  fometimes  difeafed  to- 
wards its  centre,  and  more  fluid  than 
the  reft.  At  other  times  it  does  not 
appear  to  differ  in  any  refpect  from 
adipofe  membrane,  except  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  cells  containing  the 
fat.  Thefe  tumours  are  always  many 
years  before  they  arrive  at  any  fize. 

Lip  pit ue>o  , ( Lippitudo , Inis , f. 

from  lippus , blear-eyed).  An  exu- 
dation of  a puriform  humour  from 
the  margin  of  the  eye-lids.  The  prox- 
imate caufe  is  a depofiticn  of  acri- 
mony on  the  glandulse  meibomianse 
in  the  margin  of  the  eyelids.  This 
humour  in  the  night  agglutinates  the 
tar  ft  of  the  eyelids  together.  The 
margins  of  the  eyelids  are  red  and  tu- 
mefy, are  irritated  and  excite  pain. 
A u-ophthalmia,  ftftulalachrymalis,  and 
fometimes  an  ectroplum,  are  the  con- 
fequences.  The  fpecies  of  the  lippi- 
tudo  are,  I ft,  Lippitudo  infantum , 
which  is  familiar  to  children,  particu- 
larly of  an  acrimonious  habit.  The 
lippitudo  of  infants  is  moftiy  accom- 
panied with  tinea,  or  fome  fcabby 
eruption,  which  points  out  that  the 
difeafe  originates,  not  from  a local, 
but  general  or  conftitutional  af- 
fection : 2d,  Lippitudo  adultorum 

or  fenilis.  This  arifes  from  vari- 
ous acrimonies,  and  is  likewife  com- 
mon to  hard  drinkers:  3d,  Lippi- 

tudo venerea,  which  arifes  from  a 
fupprefted  gonorrhoea  or  fluor  albus, 
and  is  likewife  obferved  in  children 
born  of  parents  with  venereal  com- 
plaints: 4th,  Lippitudo  fcrophulofa , 

which  accompanies  other  fcrophulous 
fymptoms:  5th,  Lippitudo fcorbulicci, 
which  affeCis  the  fcorbutic,  and  is 
cured  by  the  means  ufed  for  the  fea 
or  land  feurvy.  Vegetable  diet  and 
pure  air,  frefti  meats,  and  exercife, 
for  the  former ; but  mineral  alte- 
ratives, antiphlogiftics,  and  a dry 
ftri6t  regimen,  is  the  cure  for  the 
latter. 
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Li  qu  id  a m b e r . See  Liquidamlra. 

LlQUIDAMBER  STYRACl  F LUA. 

The  fyftematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  both  the  liquidamber 
and  liquid  ftorax.  See  IAqiiidambra. 

Liqjjidam  bra,  {L  Iquuiambra,  <£, 
f.  from  liquldus  and  amber).  Liquid 
amber,  A refinous  juice,  of  a yellow- 
colour  inclining  to  red,  at  fird  about 
the  confidence  of  turpentine,  by  age 
hardened  into  a folid  brittle  mate.  It 
is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of 
the  Liquidamber  Jlyraciflua  ; fains  pal - 
mato-angulatis ; folds  indWifis , acutis , 
of  Linnaeus.  This  juice  has  a mode- 
rately pungent,  warm,  balfamic  take, 
and  a very  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Storax  calamita  heighten- 
ed by  a little  ambergris,.  It  is  feldom 
ufed  medicinally.  The  Sty  rax  llquida 
is  alfo  obtained  by  boiling  from  this 
plant.  There  are  two  forts  diftin- 
guifhed  by  authors ; the  one,  tfte 
purer  part  of  the  refinous  matter  that 
rifes  to  the  furface  in  boiling,  fep3ra- 
ted  by  a drainer,  of  the  confidence 
of  honey,  tenacious  like  turpentine, 
of  a reddifli  or  afh-brown  colour,  mo- 
derately tranfparent,  of  an  acrid 
unftuous  tafte,  and  a fragrant  fmell, 
faintly  refembling  that  of  the  folid 
ftorax,  but  fomewhat  difagreeable. 
The ' other,  the  more  impure  part 
which  remains  on  the  drainer,  un- 
tranfparent,  and  in  fmell  and  tade 
much  weaker  than  the  former.  Their 
ufe  is  chiefly  as  domachics,  in  the 
form  of  piafter. 

Li  Q.UIRITIA,  ( Liquiritia , f. 
from  liquor , juice,  or  from  elikoris , 
W el  fh ) . See  Glycy  rrhiz  a . 

Liquor  a m n n , ( Liquor , brisy  m . ) . 
All  that  duid  which  is  contained  in 
the  membranaceous  ovum  furround- 
ing  the  foetus  in  utero,  is  called  by 
the  general  name  of  the  waters,  the 
water  of  the  amnion  or  ovum,  or 
liquor  amnii.  The  quantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fixe  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  ovum,  is  greated  by  far 
in  early  pregnancy.  At  the  time  of 
parturition,  infome  c^ifes,  it  amounts 
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to  or  exceeds  four  pints,  and  in  others 
it  is  fcarcely  equal  to  as  many  ounces. 
Jt  is  ufually  in  the  largeft  quantity 
when  the  child  has  been  fome  time 
dead,  or  is  born  in  a weakly  date. 
This  fluid  is  generally  tranfparent, 
often  milky,,  and  fometimes  of  a yel- 
low or  light  brown  colour,  and  very 
different  in  confidence  ; and  thefe  al- 
terations feem  to  depend  upon  the 
date  of  the  con  ft  itution  of  the  parent. 
It  does  not  coagulate  with  heat  like 
the  ierum  of  the  blood  ; and,  chemi- 
cally  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  phlegm,  earthy  matter,  and 
fea  fait,  in  different  proportions  in 
different  fubjecls,  by  which  the  va 
rieties  in  its  appearance  and  confid- 
ence are  produced.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  excremcntitious  ; but  it  is 
generally  thought  to  be  fecreted  from 
the  internal  furface  of  the  ovum,  and 
to  be  circulatory  as  in  other  cavities. 
It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  the 
foetus  was  nourifhed  by  this  fluid,  of 
which  it  was  faid  to  fwallow  fome 
part  frequently ; and  it  was  then  af- 
lerled,  that  the  qualities  of  the  fluid 
were  adapted  for  its  nourifhments 
But  there  have  been  many  example, 
of  children  born  without  any  pafiage 
to  the  ftomach  ; and  a few,  of  child- 
ren in  which  the  head  was  wanting, 
and  which  have  neverthelefs  arrived 
at  the  full  flze.  Thefe  cafes  fully 
prove,  that  this  opinion  is  not  juft, 
and  that  there  mud  be  fome  other 
medium  by  which  the  child  is  nou- 
rifhed  befides  the  waters.  The  incon- 
trovertible ufesof  this  fluid  are,toferve 
the  purpofe  of  affording  a foft  bed  for 
the  refidence  of  the  foetus,  to  which  it 
allows  free  motion,  and  prevents  any 
external  injury  during  pregnancy : 
and  inclofed  in  the  membranes,  it 
procures  the  mod  gentle,  yet  effica- 
cious dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
foft  parts,  at  the  time  of  parturition. 
Inllances  have  been  recorded,  in 
which  the  waters  of  the  ovum  are 
faid  to  have  been  voided  fo  early  as 
in  the  fixth  month  of  pregnancy. 


without  prejudice  either  to  the  child 
or  parent.  The  truth  of  thefe  re- 
ports feems  to  be  doubtful,  becaufe, 
when  the  membranes  are  intentionally 
broken,  the  action  of  the  uterus  never 
fails  to  come  on,  when  all  the  water 
is  evacuated.  A few  cafes  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  fays  Dr.  Denman,  in 
practice,  which  might  have  been  con- 
llrued  to  be  of  this  kind  ; for  there 
was  a daily  difeharge  of  fome  colour- 
lefs  fluid  from  the  vagina  for  feveral 
months  before  delivery  ; but  there 
being  no  diminution  of  the  fize  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  waters  being 
regularly  difeharged  at  the 'time  of 
labour,  it  was  judged  that  fome 
lymphatic  veffel  near  the  os  uteri  had 
been  ruptured,  and  did  not  clofe 
again  till  the  patient  was  delivered. 
He  alfo  met  with  one  cafe,  in 
which,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  pla- 
centa, there  was  no  fanguiueous  dif- 
charge,  but  a profufion  of  lymph,  to 
the  quantity  of  feveral  pints,  in_  a 
few  hours  after  delivery ; but  the  pa- 
tient fuffered  no  inconvenience  ex- 
cept from  furprife. 

Liquor,  volatilis  cornu  cer- 
vi.  This  preparation  of  the  volatile 
alkali,  commonly  termed  hartfhorn, 
poflefles  the  fame  virtues  as  the  aqua 
ammsenice.  It  is  in  'common  ufe  to 
fmell  at  in  faintings,  &c.  See  Car- 
lonas  ammoniac ee  liquidus. 

Liquorice.  See  Glycyrrbtza , 
Liquorice,  Spantsh.  See  Gly- 
cyrrhiza. 

Lithargyrum.  See  Lead. 
Lithargyrus,  ( Lilhargyrus , i,  m . 
foQxpyvco*,  from  Ai (jo:,  a done, ' and 
etpyv:o:t  fllver ).  White  lead,  the  feum 
of  filver.  See  Lead , and  Oxydum 
plum  hi  femivitreum. 

Lith  i ATS,  (Lit  bias,  tis,  m.). 

Saks  formed  by  the  union  of  thelithic 
acid,  or  acid  of  the  done  fometimes 
found  in  the  human  bladder,  with 
different  bafes  ; thus,  lithiat  of  aiuminc , 
lithiat  of  ammoniac , & c. 

Lithology,  ( Lithologic,  a,  f. 


hciyia,  from  x,  a done,  and  Aoyoe, 
a difeourfe).  A difeourfe  or  treatife 
on  dones. 

Lithontriptics,  (A itbontriptica, 
fc.  medic  amenta,  Al&OWrHTr from  , 
a done,  and  Qcvtttu,  to  break)  From 
the  drift  fenfe  and  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,,  this  clafs  of  medi- 
cines fhould  comprehend  fifeh  as  pof- 
fefs  a power  of  diffolvlrig  caLtdi  in 
the  urinary  padages.  It  is,  however, 
a quedion,  whether  there  be  in  na- 
ture any  fuch  fubdances.  By  this 
term,  then,  is  meant  thofe  fubdances 
which  poffefs  a power  of  removing  a 
difpofition  in  the  body  to  the  forma- 
tion of  calculi.  The  different  articles 
referred  to  this  clafs  are  comprehend- 
ed under  two  orders:  i.  Antacid  li- 

thontriptics, as  lime-water  and  cat  flic 
alkali , which  are  bed:  fuited  to  fuch 
conditutions  as  are  difpofed  to  acidity 
in  the  primas  viae.  2.  Adjlringeni  li- 
thontriptics, as  uva  urji,  &c.  which 
are  modly  felefted  for  the  relaxed 
fibre,  but  which  may  be  given  with 
obvious  advantage  wffiere  there  are 
nomanifeft  marks  indicating  laxity. 

Lithospermum,  ( Lilhofpermum , 
i , n.  Atfoosm pftov,  from  ?u 0-/c,  a done, 
and  feed,  named  from  the 

hardnefs  of  its  feed).  Milium  foils. 
Common  gromwell.  The  feeds  of 
this  officinal  plant,  Lithofpe'rmum  offi- 
cinale ; feminibus  l&vibus , corollis  Ax 
calycem  fuper antibus,  foliis  lanceolatis , of 
Linnaeus,  were  formerly  fuppojed, 
from  their  ftony  hardnefs,  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  calculous  and  gravelly  dis- 
orders. Little  credit  is  given  to  their 
lithontriptic  eharafter,  yet  they  are 
occafionally  ufe  dasdiu  retie  for  clearing 
the  urinary  padages,  and  for  obviating 
llrangury,  in  the  form  of  emuldon. 

Lithospermum  officinale. 
The  fydematic  name  of  the  officinal 
gromwell.  See  Lithofpermum. 

Lixivia  vitriolata  sulpha- 
re  a.  Sal  polychreflus . Its  virtues 

are  delivered  under  the  head  of  Kali 
vi trio  latum, 
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Lixiviation.  LeJJive.  The  pro- 
cefs  employed  by  chemifts  of  diffolv- 
ing,  by  means  of  warm  water,  the  la- 
line  and  foluble  particles  of  cinders, 
the  refidues  of  diftillation  and  com- 
buftion,  coals  and  neutral  earths,  in 
order  to  obtain  thofe  particles  which 
are  termed  lixivial  falts. 

Lixivium,  ( Lixivium , i,  n.  from 
fix,  wood-alh).  The  liquor  in  which 
faline  and  foluble  particles  of  the  refi- 
dues of  diftillation  and  combuftion  are 
diffolved. 

Lixivium  sapovarium.  See 
Aqua  hah. 

Lixivium  tartari.  See  Aqua 
kali. 

Liver,  ( Hefar , »7/a  p).  A large 
vifcus  of  a deep  red  colour,  of  great 
fize  and  weight,  fituated  under  the 
diaphragm,  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  its  fmaller  portion  occupying 
part  of  the  epigaftric  region.  In  the 
human  body  the  liver  is  divided  into 
two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of 
which  is  by  far  the  largeft.  They 
are  divided  on  the  upper  fide  by  a 
broad  ligament  and  on  the  other  lide 
by  a conliderable  depreffion  or  fofTa. 
Between  thefe  two  lobes  is  a fmaller 
lobe,  called  lobulus  Spigelii.  In  de- 
ferring this  vifcus  it  is  necelfary  to 
attend  to  feven  principal  circum- 
Ilances : I.  Its  ligaments.  II.  Its 
furfaces.  III.  Its  margins.  IV.  Its 
tubercles.  V.  Its  fiffure.  VI.  Its 
fin  us  ; and  VII.  The  pori  biliarii. 
The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  four  in 
number,  all  arifing  from  the  perito- 
neum. I.  The  right  lateral  ligament , 
which  connects  the  thick  right  lobe 
with  the  polterior  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 2.  The  left  lateral  ligament, 
which  connects  the  convex  furface 
and  margin  of  thr  left  lobe  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  thofe  of  whom  the 
liver  is  very  large  with  the  oefophagus 
and  fpleen.  3.  The  broad  or  middle 
fupenfory  ligament , which  paffes  from 
the  diaphragm  into  the  convex  fur- 
face,  and  feparates  the  right  lobe  of 


the  liver  from  the  left.  It  defeends 
from  abitve  through  the  large  fiffure 
to  the  concave  furface,  and  is  then 
diftributed  over  the  whole  liver.  4, 
The  round  ligdment , which  in  adults 
confifts  of  the  umbilical  vein  indura- 
ted into  a ligament.  The  liver  has 
two  furfaces , one  fuperior,  which  is 
convex  and  Imooth,  and  one  inferior, 
which  is  concave,  and  has  holes  and 
depreflions  to  receive  not  only  the 
contiguous  vifeera,  but  the  veffels 
running  into  the  liver.  The  margins 
cf  the  liver  are  alfo  two  in  number  ; 
the  one,  which  is  pofterior  and  fupe- 
rior, is  obtufe ; the  other,  fituated 
anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  is  acute. 
The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  like  wife 
two  in  number,  and  are  found  near 
the  vena  portae.  Upon  looking  on 
the  concave  furface  of  this  vifcus  a 
conliderable  fiffure  is  obvious,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fiffure  of  the  liver  ; 
but,  in  order  to  expofe  the ftnus , it  is 
neceffary  to  remove  the  gall-bladder, 
when  a confiderable  finus,  before  oc- 
cupied by  the  gall-bladder,  will  be 
apparent.  The  blood-vejfels  of  the  li- 
ver are  the  hepatic  artery,  the  vena 
portae,  and  the  cavas  hepaticae,  which 
are  deferibed  under  their  proper 
names.  The  abfor bents  of  the  liver 
are  very  numerous.  The  liver  has 
nerves  from  the  great  intercoftal  and 
eighth  pair,  which  arife  from  the  he- 
patic plexus,  and  proceed  along  with 
the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  portae  in- 
to the  fubftance  of  the  liver.  With 
regard  to  the  fubftance  of  the  liver, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertain- 
ed. It  is,  however,  now  pretty  well 
afeertained  to  be  a large  gland,  com-  $ 
pofed  of  lefferglands  con nefted  toge- 
ther by  cellular  ftru&ure.  The  fmall 
glands  which  thus  compofe  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  liver  are  termed  peni- 
cilli,  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
arterial  ramifications  of  the  vena  portae 
compofing  each  gland,  refembling 
that  of  the  hairs  of  a pencil.  The 
chief  ufe  of  this  large  vifcus  is  to  fup* 
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ply  a fluid,  named  bile,  to  tbe  intef- 
tines,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance in  chylification.  The  fmall  pe- 
nicilli  perform  this  function  by  a fpe- 
ciflc  ad  ion  on  the  blood  they  contain, 
by  which  they  fecrete  in  their  very 
minute  ends  the  fluid  termed  hepatic 
bile ; but  whether  they  pour  it  into 
what  is  called  a follicle,  or  not,  is 
! yet  undecided,  and  is  the  caufe  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  refpe&ing  the 
fubftance  of  the  liver.  If  it  be  fe- 
creted  into  a follicle,  the  fubftance 
is  truly  glandular,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  older  anatorrifts  ; but 
if  it  be  fecreted  merely  into  a fmall 
veflel,  called  a biliary  pore  (whofe 
exiftenee  can  be  demonftrated),  cor- 
refponding  to  the  end  of  each  peni- 
cilli,  without  any  intervening  fol- 
licle, its  fubftance  is  then,  in  their 
opinion,  vafcular.  According  to  our 
notions  in  the  prefent  day,  in  either 
cafe,  the  liver  is  faid  to  be  glandular  ; 
for  we  conned  to  our  fenfes  the  idea 
a gland,  when  any  arrangement  of 
veflels  performs  the  office  of  feparat- 
ing  from  the  blood  a fluid  or  fubftance 
different  in  its  nature  from  the  blood. 
The  fmall  veflels  which  receive  the 
bile  fecreted  by  the  penicilli,  are 
called  pori  biliarii ; thefe  converge 
together  throughout  the  fubftance  of 
the  liver  towards  its  under  furface, 
and,  at  length,  form  one  trunk,  called 
dutius  hepaticus , which  conveys  the 
bile  into  either  the  duclus  communis 
choledochus , or  dutius  cyjlic-us.  See 
Gall-bladder. 

Liver-wort.  S zz  Hypatica  ter- 
rejlris. 

Liver-wort,  ash-coloured. 
See  Lichen  cine  reus  terrejlris . 

Liver-wort,  ground.  See 

Lichen  cinereus  terrejlris . 

Liver  wort,  Iceland.  See 

Lichen  ijlandicus. 

Liver-wort  noble.  See  He- 
patica  terrejlris . 

Lobelia,  ( Lobelia , a,  f.  named 
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in  honour  of  Lob  el,  a botanift). 
Blue  lobelia,  or  cardinal  flower.  The 
root  of  this  plant.  Lobelia  fyphilitica , 
is  the  part  directed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  for  medicinal  ufe  ; in 
tafte  it  refembles  tobacco,  and  is 
apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  derived 
the  name  of  fyphilitica  from  its  effi- 
cacy in  the  cure  of  fyphilis,  as  expe- 
rienced by  the  North  American  In- 
dians, who  confidered  it  a fpecific  in 
that  difeafe,  ar.d  with  whom  it  was 
long  an  important  fecret,  which  was 
purchafed  by  Sir  William  johnfon, 
and  fince  publifhed  by  different  au- 
thors. The  method  of  employing  this 
medicine  is  ftated  as  follows  : A de- 
coction is  made  of  a handful  of  the 
roots  in  three  meafures  of  water.  Of 
this,  half  a meafure  is  taken  in  the 
morning  falling,  and  repeated  in  the 
evening:  and  the  dofe  is  gradually 
increafed  till  its  purgative  effects  be- 
come too  violent,  when  the  decoc- 
tion is  to  be  intermitted  for  a day  or 
two,  and  then  renewed,  until  a per- 
fect cure  is  effected.  During  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine  a proper  regimen  is 
to  be  enjoined,  and  the  ulcers  are 
alfo  to  be  frequently  wafhed  with  the 
decodlion,  or,  if  deep  and  foul,  to 
be  fprinkled  with  the  powder  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  New  Jerfey  tea- 
tree,  Ceanothus  americanus.  Although 
the  plant  thus  ufed  is  faid  to  cure  the 
difeafe  in  a veryfhort  time,  yet  it  is  not 
found  that  the  antifyphilitic  powers 
of  the  lobelia  have  been  confirmed  in 
any  inftance  of  European  practice. 

Lobelia  syphilitica.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  blue  lobelia  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Lobelia . 

Locales.  The  fourth  clafs  of 
Cullen’s  nofology,  which  compre- 
hends morbid  affections  that  are  par- 
tial, and  includes  eight  genera,  viz. 
dyfaefthefiae,  dyforexia,  dyfeinefia, 
apocenofes,  epifehefes,  tumores,  ec- 
topia, and  dialyfes. 

Lochia,  ( Lochia , orum , n.  pi. 
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hoyia,  from  >u,  to  bring  forth). 
The  cleanfmgs.  The  ftrous,  and  for 
the  moft  part  green-coloured,  dif- 
charge  that  takes  place  ftom  the  ute- 
rus and  vagina  of  women,  during  the 
fil'd  four  days  after  delivery. 

L o c h r o r R h ce  a , ( L ochiorrhcca , a , 
t.  hoy/H/'fpvm,  from  , and  to 
flow).  An  excefflve  difcharge  of  the 
lochia. 

Locked  jaw.  Trifmus.  A fpe- 
cits  of  tetanus.  See  Tetanus. 

JLoGvVOOD.  See  Lignum  campe- 
chcnfe. 

Longissimus  dorsi.  Tiusmuf- 
cle,  which  is  fomewhat  thicker  than 
the  facro-lumbalis,  greatly  refembles 
it,  however,  in  its  fhape  and  extent, 
and  arifes,  in  common  with  that  muf- 
cle,  between  it  and  the  fpine.  It  af- 
cends  upwards  along  the  fpine,  and  is 
inferted  by  fmall  double  tendons  into 
the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  all 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  verte- 
brae of  the  back,  and  fometimes  of 
the  lad  vertebra  of  the  neck.  From 
its  outfide  it  fends  off  feveral  bundles 
of  flefliy  fibres,  interfperfed  with  a 
few  tendinous  filaments,  which  are 
ufually  inferted  into  the  lower  ed/e 
of  the  ten  uppermost:  ribs,  not  far 
from  their  tubercles.  In  fome  fub- 
jedls,  however,  they  are  found  in- 
ferted into  a lefs  number,  and  in 
others,  though  more  rarely,  into 
every  one  of  the  ribs.  Towards  the 
upper  part  of  this  mufcle  is  obferved 
a broad  and  thin  portion  of  flefhy 
fibres,  which  crofs  and  intimately  ad- 
here to  the  fibres  of  the  longifiimus 
dorli.  This  portion  arifes, from  the 
upper  and  pofterior  part  of  the  tranf- 
verfe proceffes  of  the  five  or  fix  upper- 
mod  vertebras  of  the  back,  by  as 
many  tendinous  origins,* and  is  ufually 
inferted  by  fix  tendinous  and  flefhy 
flips,  into  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
• the  fix  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
This  portion  is  deferibed  by  Window 
and  Albinus  as  a didindt  mufcle  -}  by 


the  former  under  the  name  of  tranf- 
”0 erfalls  major  colli , and  by  the  latter 
under  that  or  tranfverfalis  cervicis. 

But  its  fibres  are  fo  intimately  con- 
nected with  thofe  of  the  ionofidimus 
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dorli,  that  it  may  very  properly  be  con- 
iidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  latter. 

The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to  extend 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  to 
keep  the  trunk  of  the  body  eredt ; 
by  means  of  its  appendage  it  like- 
wife  ferves  to  turn  the  neck  ob- 
liquely backwards,  and  a little  to  one 
fide. 

Longitudinal  sinus.  Longi- 
tudinal firms  of  the  dura  mater.  A 
triangular  canal,  proceeding  in  the 
falciform  procefs  of  the  the  dura  ma-  IJ^ 
ter,  immediately  under  the  bones  of. 
the  fkull,  from  the  crida  galli  to  the 
the  tentorium,  where  it  branches 
info  the  lateral  finuffes.  The  longi- 
tudinal finus  has  a number  of  trabe- 
culae or  fibres  eroding  it.  Its  ufe  is 
to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  convey  it  into  the 
lateral  finuffes,  to  be  carried  through 
the  internal  jugulars  to  the  heart. 

Longus  colli.  This  is  a pretty 
confiderable  mufcle,  fituated  clofe  to 
the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
vertebras  of  the  neck.  Its  outer  edge 
is  in  part  covered  by  the  redlus  inter- 
ims major.  It  arifes  tendinous  and 
flefliy  within  the  thorax,  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three  fuperior  vertebra; 
of  tiie  back,  laterally  ; from  the  bot- 
tom and  fore  part  of  the  tranfverfe 
precedes  of  the  fird  and  fecond  ver- 
tebras of  the  back,  and  of  the  lad 
vertebra  of  the  neck  ; and  likewife 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  points  of 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  fixth, 
fifth,  fourth,  and  third  vertebras  of 
the  neck,  by  as  many  fmall  diftinft 
tendons ; and  is  inferted  tendinous 
into  the  fore  part  of  the  fecond  verte- 
bra of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow.  This 
mufcle,  when  ;t  a<ds  flngly,  moves 
the  neck  to  one  fide  ; but,  when  both 
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aft,  the  neck  is  brought  direftly  for- 
wards. 

Lonicera  diervilla.  The 
fydematic  name  of  a ipecies  of  honey 
fuckle.  See  Diervilla. 

Lonicera  periclimenum. 
Honeyfuckle.  This  beautiful  and 
common  plant  was  formerly  ufed  in 
the  cure  of  adhma,  for  cleaniing  for- 
did ulcers,  and  removing  difeafes  of 
the  lkin,  virtues  it  does  not  now  ap- 
pear to  poffefs. 

Lopez  radix.  Radix  lopeziana. 
Radix  indica  lopeziana.  The  root  of 
i of  an  unknown  tree,  growing,  accord- 
to  fome,  at  Goa.  It  is  met  with  in 
1 pieces  of  different  thicknefs,  fome  at 
dead  of  two  inches  diameter.  The 
woody  part  is  whitifh,  and  very  light ; 
fofter,  more  fpongy,  and  whiter  next 
the  bark,  including  a denfer,  fome- 
:iii  what  reddKh,  medullary  part.  The 
bark  is  rough,  wrinkled,  brown, 
foft,  and,  as  it  were,  woolly,  pretty 
. thick,  covered  with  a thin  paler  cu- 
1 tide.  Neither  the  woody  nor  corti- 
cal part  has  any  remarkable  fmell  or 
tade,  nor  any  appearance  of  refinous 
matter.  It  appears  that  this  medi- 
| cine  has  been  remarkably  effeftual  in 
1 flopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas  which 
had  refilled  the  ufual  remedies.  Thofe 
attending  the  lall  dage  of  confump- 
tions  were  particularly  relieved  by  its 
ufe.  It  feemed  to  aft,  not  by  an 
adringent  power,  but  by  a faculty  of 
redraining  and  appeafing  fpafmodic 
and  inordinate  motions  of  the  intef- 
tines.  Dr.  Gaubius,  who  gives  this 
account,  compares  its  aftion  to  that 
of  fimarouba,  but  thinks  it  more  ef- 
ficacious than  this  medicine. 

Lopez  root.  See  Lopez  radix. 

Lopeziana  radIx.  $.ee  Lopez 
radix. 

Love  apple.  The  fruit  of  the 
Solarium  lycoperficum  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  fo  much  edeemed  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  and  the  Spaniards,  that  it  is 
! an  ingredient  in  almod  all  their  foupe 
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and  fauces,  and  is  deemed  cooling 
and  nutritive. 

Lov  age.  See  Levifticinn. 

Lues  venerea,  [Lues, is,  f.  from 
}.vu-,  to  diffolve,  becaufe  it  produces 
diffolution).  The  venereal  difeafe. 
See  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea. 

Lujula,  [Lujula,  <e,  f.  corrupted 
or  contrafted  from  allelujah , praife  the 
I^ord ; fo  called  from  its  many  vir- 
tues). Acetofella.  Wood-fcrrel. 
Oxalis  acetofella  of  Linnaeus.  This 
delicate  indigenous-plant  is  totally  in- 
odorous, but  has  a grateful  acid  taile, 
which  is  more  agreeable  than  the 
common  forrel,  and  approaches  nearly 
to  that  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the 
acid  of  tartar,  with  which  it  alfocor- 
refponds  in  a great  meafure  in  its  me- 
dical effefts,  being  edeemed  refrige- 
lant,  antifcorbutic,  and  diuretic.  Its 
principal  life,  however,  is  to  allay  in- 
ordinate heat,  and  to  quench  thirll ; 
for  this  purpofea  pleafant  whey  may 
be  formed  by  boiling  the  plant  in 
milk.  An  effential  fait  is  prepared 
from  this  plant,  known  by  the  name 
of  Effential  Salt  of  Lemons,  and 
commonly  ufed  for  taking  ink-dains 
out  of  linen. 

Lumbago,  [Lumbago,  inis,  f.  from 
lumbus , the  loin).  A rheumatic  af- 
feftion  of  the  mufeies  about  the 
loins. 

Lumbaris  externus.  See 
^uadratus  lumborum. 

Lumbaris  internus.  S eePfoas 
magnus. 

L UMBRICALES  MANUS,  [Lum- 
bricales , fc.  mufculus,  from  their  rt*- 
femblance  to  the  lumbricus , or  earth- 
worm). Fidicinales.  The  four  fmall 
fingers  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers 
which  afiift  the  bending  of  the  fingers 
when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full 
aftion.  They  arife  thin  and  flefliy 
from  the  outfide  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  profundus,  a little  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  carpal  ligaments, 
and  are  inferted  by  long  flender  teu- 
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dons  into  the  outer  Tides  of  the  broad 
tendons  of  the  interofleal  mufcles 
about  the  middle  of  the  firft  joint  of 
the  fingers. 

Lumbricales  pedis.  Four, 
mufcles  like  the  former,  that  increafe 
the  flexion  of  the  toes,  and  draw  them 
inwards. 

Lumbricus,  ( Lumbrlcus , /,  m. 
a lubricitate , from  its  flipperinefs). 
Jf carls  lumbricoides . Lumbrlcus  teres. 
A fpecies  of  worm  which  inhabits  oc- 
cafionally  the  human  inteftmes.  It 
lias  three  nipples  at  its  head,  and  a 
triangular  mouth  in  its  middle.  Its 
length  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches, 
and  its  thicknefs,  when  twelve  inches 
long,  about  that  of  a goofe-quill. 
They  are  fometimes  folitary,  at  other 
times  very  numerous. 

Lumbricus  terrestris.  See 
Earth  worm. 

Lumbus  veneris.  See  Mille- 
folium. 

Luna,  ( Luna , a,  f.  fo  named 
from  its  refemblance  in  brightnefs  to 
filver).  The  old  alchemiftical  name 
of  filver.  See  Silver . 

Lunar  caustic.  See  Argentum 
nitratum. 

Lungs,  ( Pulmo , nis,  m.).  Two 
vifeera  fituated  in  the  cavities  of  the 
cheft,  by  means  of  which  we  breathe. 
The  lung  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
cheft  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  that 
in  the  left  cavity  into  two.  They 
hang  in  the  cheft,  attached  at  their 
fuperior  part  to  the  neck,  by  means 
of  the  trachea,  and  are  feparated  by 
the  mediaftinum.  They  are  alfo  at- 
tached to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
pulmonary  veftels.  The  fubftance  of 
the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vefi- 
cular,  vafcular,  bronchial,  and  a pa- 
renchymatous fubftance.  The  veh- 
icular fubftance  is  compofed  of  the 
air-cells.  The  vafcular  inverts  thofe 
cells  like  a net-work.  The  bronchial 
16  throughout  the  lungs,  having  the 
air-cells  at  their  extremities;  and  the 


fpongy  fubftance  that  conne&s  the 
fpaces  between  thefe  parts  is  termed 
the  parenchyma.  The  lungs  are  cover- 
ed with  a fine  membrane,  a reflexion 
of  the  pleura,  called  pleura  pulmonalis. 
The  internal  furface  of  the  air-cells 
is  covered  with  a very  fine,  delicate, 
and  fenfible  membrane,  which  is 
continued  from  the  larynx  through  the 
trachea  and  bronchia.  The  arteries 
of  the  lungs  are  the  pulmonary,  which 
circulate  the  blood  through  the  air- 
cells  to  undergo  a certain  change,  and 
the  bronchial  artery,  a branch  of  the 
aorta,  which  carries  blood  to  the 
lungs  for  their  nourifhment.  The 
pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood 
that  has  undergone  this  change,  by 
four  trunks,  into  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart.  The  bronchial  veins  ter- 
minate in  the  vena  azygos.  The 
nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercoftal.  The 
abforbents  are  of  two  orders  ; the  fu- 
perficial  and  deep-feated  ; the  former 
are  more  readily  detected  than  the  lat- 
ter. The  glands  of  thefe  vifeera  are 
called  bronchial.  They  are  muci- 
parous, and  fituated  about  the  bron- 
chia. 

Lungwort,  spotted.  See  Pul- 
monarla  maculata. 

Lupia,  ( Lupiata , f.  : from 

Xt/7T£w,  to  rnoleft).  A genus  of  dif- 
eafe,  including  eneyfted  humours, 
v^Jiofe  contents  are  very  thick,  and 
femetimes  folid,  as  meliceris , atheromay 
Jleatomat  and  ganglion. 

Lupin  us,  ( Lupinus , i,  m.  from 
*1/7 rr,  grief,  or  diflike  ; fo  called 
from  its  extreme  bitternefs).  Under 
this  term  the  white  lupin  is  directed 
in  fome  pharmacopoeias.  The  feed, 
the  ordinary  food  of  mankind  in  the 
days  of  Galen  and  Pliny,  is  now  for- 
gotten. Its  farinaceous  and  bitter 
meal  is  occafionallv  exhibited  to  re- 
move worms  from  the  inteftines,  and 
made  into  poultices  to  refolve  indo- 
lent tumours. 


rc£'l|  LupInus  albus.  The  fyftem- 
rcic  atic  name  of  the  white  lupin.  See 
LupInus . 

Lupulus,  ( Lupulus , i,  m.  from 
itlit  >t/7rn,  diflike,  fo  named  from  its 

'liii  bitternefs).  The  hop.  It  is  the 
m floral  leaf  or  bra&ea  of  this  plant, 
an-  Humulus  lupulus  of  Linnscus,  that 
is  dried  and  ufed  in  various  kinds 
itJ  of  ftrong  beer.  Hops  have  a bitter 
Iti  tafte,  lefs  ungrateful  than  moft  of 
the  other  ftrong  bitters,  accompa- 
nied with  -fome  degree  of  warmth 
and  aromatic  bitter,  and  are  highly 
intoxicating.  The  hop  flower  alfo 
exhales  a confiderable  quantity  of 
its  narcotic  power  in  drying,  hence 
thofe  who  deep  in  the  hop-houfes  are 
with  difficulty  roufed  from  their  dum- 
ber. A pillar  fluffed  with  thefe  flowers 
i was  faid  to  have  laid  our  prefent 
monarch  afleep  when  other  remedies 
had  failed. 

Lutea  corpora.  See  Corpora 
lutea. 

Lycoperdon,  ( Lycoperdon , t,  n. 
ywxQ’Kifiw ; from  Xvxoc,  a wolf,  and 
9 -ifay  to  break  wind  ; fo  named  be- 
i caufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  fpring  from 
the  dung  of  wolves).  Crepitus  lupi . 
The  puff-ball.  A round  or  egg- 
Ihaped  fungus,  the  J.ycoperdon  bom  ft  a 
of  Linnaeus,  when  frefli,  of  a white 
colour,  with  a very  fhort  or  fcarcely 
any  pedicle,  growing  in  dry  palture 
grounds.  When  young  it  is  fome- 
times  covered  with  tubercles  on  the 
outlide,  and  is  pulpy  within.  By 
age  it  becomes  fmooth  externally, 
and  dries  internally  into  a very  fine, 
light,  brownilh  dull,  which  is  ufed 
by  the  common  people  to  flop  he- 
morrhages. 

Ly  COPERDON  BOVISTA.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  the  puff-ball.  See 
Lycoperdon. 

Ly  c o PERDON  TUBER.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  the  truffle.  See 
Truffle. 

Lycopodium,  ( Lycopodium,  l,  n . 


Av«otto^ov  ; from  Ayvor,  a wolf,  and 
Trt'f,  a foot,  fo  called  from  its  fup- 
pofed refemblance).  Mujcus  clava - 
tus.  Club  mofs.  Wolf’s  claw. 
This  plant,  Lycopodium  clavatum  of 
Linnaeus,  affords  a great  quantity  of 
pollen,  which  is  much  efleemed  in 
fome  places  to  fprinkle  on  young 
children,  to  prevent,  and  in  the  cu- 
ring parts  which  are  fretting.  A 
deco&ion  of  the  herb  is  faid  to  be  a 
lpecific  in  the  cure  of  the  plica  polo- 
nica. 

Lycopodium  clavatum.  The 
fy Hematic  name  of  the  club  mofs. 
See  Lycopodium. 

Lycopodium  selago.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  upright  club- 
mofs.  See  Mufcus  ereclus. 

Lymph.  Lympha.  The  liquid 
contained  in  the  lymphatic  veffels. 
It  has  a fatuous  fmell,  no  tafte.  and 
is  of  a cryftalline  colour.  Its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  is  greater  than  water  ; in 
confidence  it  is’  thin  and  fomewhat 
plaftic.  The  quantity  appears  to  be 
very  great,  as  the  fyllera  of  the 
lymphatic  veffels  forms  no  fmall  part 
of  the  human  body.  Its  conftituent 
principles  appear  to  be  gelatinous  al- 
buminous water.  The  lymphatic 
veffels  abforb  this  water  from  the 
tela  cellulofa  of  the  whole  body, 
from  all  the  vifeera  and  the  cavities 
of  the  vifeera ; and  convey  it  to  the 
thoracic  dud,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
the  chyle. 

The  ufe  of  the  lymph  is  to  return 
the  fuperfluous  nutritious  jelly  from 
every  part,  and  to  mix  it  with  the 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  dud,  there  to 
be  further  converted  into  the  nature 
of  the  animal ; and  laftly,  it  has  mix- 
ed with  it  the  fuperfluous  aqueous 
vapour,  which  is  expired  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  and 
abdomen. 

Lymphatic  glands.  ( Glandules 
lymphalica') . See  Conglobate  glands. 

Lymphatics,  Abforbents  that 


carry  a tranfparent  fluid  or  lymph. 
They  are  fmall  tranfparent  veflels, 
which  originate  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  With  the  lacteal  veflels  of 
the  inteflines  they  form  what  is  term- 
ed the  abforbent  fyfiem.  Their  ter- 
mination is  in  the  thoracic  du£t.  See 
xfbforbent  veffels,  Ladeals,  and  "Tho- 
racic dud. 

Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Abforbents  are  found  on  the  fcalp 
and  about  the  vifcera  of  the  neck, 
which  unite  into  a confiderable  branch 
that  accompanies  the  jugular  vein. 
Abforbents  have  not  been  detected 
in  the  human  brain  : yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  there  being  fuch  veffels  : 
it  is  probable  that  they  pafs  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  canalis  ca- 
roticus  and  foramen  lacerum  in  bail 
cranii,  on  each  fide,  and  join  the 
above  jugular  branch , which  pafles 
through  fome  glands  as  it  proceeds 
into  the  chefl  to  the  angle  of  the 
fubclavian  and  jugular  veins 

Lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremities. 
The  abforbents  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities are  divided  into  fuperficial  and 
deep-feated.  The  fuperficial  abfor- 
bents afcend  under  the  ikin  in  every 
direction  to  the  wriil,  from  whence 
a branch  proceeds  upon  the  poflerior 
furface  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  head 
of  the  radius,  over  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  up  to  the  ax- 
illa, receiving-  feveral  branches  as  it 
proceeds.  Another  branch  proceeds 
from  the  wiift  along-  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  a 
net-work  with  a branch  coming  over 
the  ulna  from  the  poflerior  part,  and 
afcends  on  the  infide  of  the  humerus 
to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  The 
deepfeated  abforbents  accompany  the 
larger  blood- veflels,  and  pafs  through 
two  glands  about  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  and  afcend  to  the  glands 
of  the  axilla.  The  fuperficial  and 
deep-feated  abforbents  having  pafled 
through  the  axillary  glands,  form 


two  trunks , which  unite  into  one , to 
be  inferted  with  the  jugular  abforb- 
ents into  the  thoracic  du<fl,  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fubclavian  with  the  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties. Thefe  are  alfo  fuperficial  and 
deep-feated.  The  fuperficial  ones  lie 
between  the  Ikin  and  mufcles,  Thofe 
of  the  toes  and  foot  form  a branch 
which  afcends  upon  the  back  of  the 
foot  over  the  tendon  of  the  crurseus 
anticus,  forms  with  other  branches 
a plexus  above  the  ancles,  then  pro- 
ceeds along  the  tibia  over  the  knee, 
fometimes  pafles  through  a gland, 
and  proceeds  up  the  infide  of  the 
thigh  to  the  fubinguinal  glands. 
The  deep-feated  abforbents  follow  the 
courfe  of  the  arteries,  and  accom- 
pany the  femoral  artery,  in  which 
courfe  they  pafs  through  fome  glands 
in  the  leg  and  above  the  knee,  and 
then  proceed  to  fome  deep-feated 
fubinguinal  glands.  The  abforbents 
from  about  the  external  parts  of  the 
pubis,  as  the  penis,  perineum,  and 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  pelvis, 
in  general  proceed  to  the  inguinal 
glands.  The  fubinguinal  and  ingui- 
nal glands  fend  forth  feveral  branches, 
which  pafs  through  the  abdomi- 
nal ring  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  vifcera.  The  abforbents  of 
the  lower  extremities  accompany  the 
external  iliac  artery,  where  they  are 
joined  by  many  branches  from  the 
uterus , urinary  bladder , fpermatic 
chord , and  fome  branches  accompa- 
nying the  internal  iliac  artery  : they 
then  afcend  to  the  facrum,  where 
they  form  a plexus , which  proceeds 
over  the  pfoas  mufcles,  and  meeting 
with  the  la&eals  of  the  mefentery 
form  the  thoracic  du<A,  or  trunk  of 
the  abforbents,  which  is  of  a ferpen- 
tine  form,  about  the  fize  of  a crow- 
quill,  and  runs  up  the  dorfal  verte- 
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brx,  through  the  pofterior  opening 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the 
aorta  and  vena  azygos,  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  fubcla- 
vian  andjugular  veins.  In  this  courfe 
it  receives  the  abforbents  of  the  kid- 
neys, which  are  fuperficial  and  deep- 
feated,  and  unite  as  they  proceed 
towards  the  thoracic  du&.  The 
abforbents  of  the  fpleen , which  are 
upon  its  peritoneal  coat,  and  unite 
with  thofe  of  the  pancreas,  A 
branch  from  a plexus  of  veflfels  pafiing 
above  and  below  the  duodenum,  and 
ormed  by  the  abforbents  of  the  Jlo- 
mach , which  come  from  the  leflerand 
greater  curvature,  and  are  united 
about  the  pylorus  with  thofe  of  the 
pancreas  and  liver,  which  converge 
from  the  external  furface  and  internal 
parts  towards  the  portae  of  the  liver, 
and  alfo  by  feveial  branches  from  the 
gall-bladder. 

Ufe  of  Lymphatics.  The  office  of 
thefe  vefi’els  is  to  take  up  fubftances 
which  are  applied  -to  the  mouths ; 
thus  the  vapour  of  circumfcribed  ca- 
vities, and  of  the  cells  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  arc  removed  by  the 
lymphatics  of  thofe  parts;  and  thus 
mercurv  and  other  fubltances  are 
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(taken  into  the  fyl'tem  when  rubbed 
on  the  fkin. 

The  principle  by  which  this  ab- 
lorplion  takes  place  is  a power  inhe- 
(rent  in  the  mouths  of  abforbing 
I veflels,  a vis  infita,  dependent  on 
i the  high  degeee  of  irritability  of 
■their  internal  membrane  by  which 
i the  vefTels  contract  and  propel  the 
; fluid  forwards.  Hence  the  ufe  of 
this  function  appears  to  be  of  the 
|utmofi  impoi tance,  viz.  to  fupply 
jibe  blood  with  chyle  j to  remove 
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the  fuperfluous  vapour  of  circum- 
fcribed cavities,  otherwifc  dropfles, 
as  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  hy- 
drocordis,  afcites,  hydrocele,  &c. 
would  contlantly  be  taking  place  : 
to  remove  the  fuperfluous  vapofu* 
from  the  cells  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane difperfed  throughout  ev^y 
part  of  the  body,  that  anafarca  may 
not  take  place  : to  remove  the  hard 
and  folt  parts  of  the  body,  and  to 
convey  into  the  fyltem  medicines 
which  are  applied  to  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

Lypoma,  ( Lypoma , litis,  n.)  See 
Lipoma. 

Lyra,  [Lyra,  a,  f.  from  a 
lyre,  or  mufical  inflrument).  Pfal- 
terium.  The  triangular  medullary* 
fpace  between  the  pofterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is 
marked  with  prominent  medullary 
fibres  that  give  the  appearance  of  a 
lvre. 

s 

L Y S IMACHIAN U MMULARIA,  The 
fy Hematic  name  of  the  money- wort, 
See  Nwmnularia. 

Lysimachia  purpurea, 
machia,  a,  f.  from  Lyfimachus , who 
firft  difeovered  it).  The  herb,  root, 
and  flowers  of  this  plant,  Lythrum 
falicaria  of  Linnaeus,  poflefsa  confi- 
derable  degree  of  aftringency,  and 
are  uied  medicinally  in  the  cure  of 
diarrhaeas  and  dyfenteries,  fluoralbus, 
and  hymoptyfis. 

Lythrum  salicari a, {Lithium, 
i,  n.  from  Kv&gov,  blood,  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  in  color,  and 
Salicaria , from  falix , a willow,  from 
the  refemblance  of  its  leaves  to  thofe 
of  the  willow).  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  common  or  pm-ple  wil- 
low herb.  See  Lyjimachia  purpurea. 
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MTHIS  letter  has  two  figni- 
v fications:  when  herbs,  flow- 
ers, chips,  or  fuch-like  fubftances 
are  ordered,  in  a prefcription,  and 
M.  follows  them,  it  fignifies  mani - 
pulus,  a handful  ; and  when  any 
quantity  of  other  ingredients  is  di- 
rected, it  is  a contraction  of  rnifce ; 
thus  m.  f.  mifl.  lignifies,  mix  and 
make  a mixture. 

Macedonian  parsley.  See 
P etrofe  iirium  macedonicum. 

Macer,  ( (W.O.XES ; from  maja,  Heb.) 
Grecian  macer.  The  root  which 
is  imported  from  Barbary  by  this 
name,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fimar- 
ouba. 

Maceration,  ( Maceratio,  onis, 
f.  from  macerOy  to  foften  by  water). 
In  a pharmaceutical  fenfe  this  term 
implies  an  infufion  either  with  or 
without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredi- 
ents are  intended. to  be  almoft  wholly 
diflolved  in  order  to  extradt  their 
virtues. 

Macif.s,  (Maries,  ei , f.).  A 
walling  of  the  body.  See  Atrophy 
and  Tabes. 

Macis,  (Maris,  nils,  f.)  Mace. 
A thick,  tough,  reticulated,  unc- 
tuous membrane,  of  a lively,  reddilh, 
yellow  colour,  approaching  to  that 
of  faffron,  which  envelopes  the  (hell 
of  the  nutmeg.  See  nux  mofchata. 
The  mace,  when  frefh,  is  of  a blood- 
ied color,  and  acquires  its  yellow 


hue  in  drying.  It  is  dried  in  the 
fun  upon  hurdles  fixed  above  one 
another,  and  then,  it  is  faid,  fprin- 
kled  with  fea  water,  to  prevent  its 
crumbling  in  carrying.  It  has  a 
plcafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm, 
bitterilh,  moderately  pungent  taile. 
It  is  in  common  ufe  as  a grateful 
fpice,  and  appears  to  be  in  its  gene- 
ral qualities  nearly  fimilar  to  the  nut- 
meg. The  principal  difference  con- 
fids  in  the  mace  being  much  warmer, 
more  bitter,  lefs  un&uous,  and  fitting 
eaiier  on  weak  ftomachs. 

Macropiper,  ( Macropiper,  eris , 
n.  tJiot.Kgy'TTnttQ  ; from  [ACtrc^o:,  long, 
and  THTrs^f,  pepper.)  See  Piper 
Ionium. 

Macula,  (Macula,  ee,  f. ).  A 
permanent  difcolouration  of  fome 
portion  of  the  fkin,  often  with  a 
change  of  its  texture,  but  not  con- 
nected with  any  diforder  of  the  con- 
ftitution. 

Macula  venerea.  The  vene- 
real eruption. 

M ad-apple.  The  oblong  egg- 
flraped  fruit  of  the  Solarium  mclongena 
or  Linnseus.  - They  are  often  boiled 
in  their  native  places  in  foups  and 
fauces,  the  fame  as  the  love-apple, 
are  accounted  very  nutritive,  and  are 
much  fought  after  by  the  votaries  oi 
Venus. 

Mad  a rosts,  ( Madarofis , is,  f. 
(jLctHupu;iCf  from  pxclocf  bald,  without 
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lair).  A defe&  or  Jofs  of  eye- 
brows, or  eyelaihes,  caufing  a dif-* 
Agreeable  deformity,  and  painful  fen- 
fation  of  the  eyes,  in  a llrong  light. 

Madder.  See  Rvbia. 

Madness.  See  Melancholia , In- 
jania,  and  Mania.  • * 

Madok,  [MaIory  oris,  m.)  A 
fweating.  See  Ephldrofs. 

Magellanicanus  cortex. 
See  iV'interanus  cortex. 

Magjstery,  ( Magift erium,  i,  n. 
from  magifer,  a mailer).  The  ancient 
chemifts  ufed  this  word  to  iignffy 
a peculiar  and  fecret  method  of  pre- 
paring any  medicine  as  it  were  by  a 
ranftcrly  prccefs.  A fubtle  prepara- 
tion, as  a precipitate  or  folntion  by 
: menftruum. 

M a g i s t r an  T i A , [M r? -gift  r anti  a , 
«,  f.  from  magtjlroy  to  rule,  fo  called 
by  way  of  eminence  as  exceeding 
all  others  in  virtues).  See  Impera- 
toria. 

Magnes,  ( Magnes,  etis,  m.  from 
Magnes,  its  inventor).  - The  magnet 
or  load  Hone.  A muddy  iron  ore, 
in  which  the  iron  is  modified  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  afford  a paffage  to  a 
fluid  called  the  magnetic  fluid.  The 
magnet  exhibits  certain  phenomena  ; 
it  is  known  by  its  property  of  at- 
trafting  Heel  filings,  and  is  found  in 
Auvergne,  in  Bifcay,  in  Spain,  in 
Sweden,  and  Siberia. 

Magnesia,  ( Magticfa , a,  f.  from 
magnes,  a loadflone).  The  fubftance 
which  is  thus  called  in  the  fcientific 
chemical  nomenclature  is  pure  mag- 
ntfian  earth,  and  not  the  magqefia 
of  the  (hops.  It  is  given  as  an  ab- 
forbent,  antacid,  and  eccoprotic,  in 
cardialgia,  fpafms,  convulfions,  and 
tormina  of  the  bowels  of  infants  ; 
pvrofis,  flatulencies,  and  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  primae  vim  ; obftipation, 
leucorrhcta,  rickets,  fcrofula,  crufta 
la<51ea,  and  podagra.  See  Magnefia 
alba. 

Magnesia  alba,  ( Magnefia , a, 


from  magnes , a loadflone).  The 
ancient  alehemifls  gave  this  name  to 
fuch  fubftances  as  they  conceived  to 
have  the  power  of  attradling  any 
principle  from  the  air.  Thus  an 
earth,  which  f/om  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  increafed  in  weight,  and 
yielded  vitriol,  they  called  magnefia 
vitriolata : and  later  chemifts,  ob- 
ferving  in  their  procefs,  that  a nitrous 
acid  was  feparated,  and  an  earth  left 
behind,  fuppofing  it  had  attracted 
the  acid,  called  it  magnefia  nitri , 
which  from  its  colour  foon  obtained 
the  name  of  magnefia  alba.  The  mag- 
nefia alba  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  a 
carbonate  of  magnefia,  and  is  ufually 
obtained  from  Epfom  fait.  It  is  in. 
form  of  very  fine  powder,  coniider- 
ably  refembling  flour  in  its  appear- 
ance and  feel ; it  has  no  fenfible 
tafte  on  the  t~£gue  ; it  gives  a faint 
greenifh  colour  to  the  tindture  o‘£ 
violets,  and  converts  turnfole  to  a 
blue.  It  is  employed  medicinally 
as  an  abforbent,  antacid,  and  purga- 
tive. 

Magnesia  calcinata.  ’See 
Magnefia  vfa. 

Magnesia  usta.  Magnefia 
calcinata.  Magnefia  pura.  Burnt 

magnefia*  This  preparation  is  the 

pure  magflefian  earth,  and  therefore 
termed  magnefia  fimply  in  the  new- 
chemical  nomenclature.  It  is  antacid 
and  eccoprotic,  and  may  be  given, 
with  advantage  in  cardialgia",  fpafms, 
convulfions,  and  tormina  of  Infants, 
flatulencies,  and  other  diforders  of 
the  primae  vise.  It  is  likewife  re- 
commended in  the  cure  of  leucorr- 
hoea,  rickets,  fcrophula,  crufta  ladlea, 
and  podagra. 

Magnesia  vitriolata.  Sal 
cat  hart  lens  amarus.  Sal  Epfomenfis . 
This  very  common  purging  fait  is 
obtained  in  great  abundance  from  the 
Epfom  water  in  Surrey.  It  is  a ful- 
phate  of  magnefia,  and  therefore 
called  fulphas  magnefns  in  the  new 
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chemical  nomenclature.  It  is  moflly 
given  as  a cathartic  in  fuburra  of  the 
prirrue  via&,  conft  ipation,  & c.  Its 

naufeous  Hate  16  completely  overcome 
by  rubbing  two  or  three  bitter  al- 
monds to  an  ounce,  and  mixing 
them.  Vitriolated  magnelia  is  aifo 
employed  to  obtain  magnelia. 

Magnetism.  The  property 
which  iron  poiTcifes  of  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet. 

Magnum  os.  *The  third  bone 
of  the  lower  row  of  the  bones  of  the 
Carpus,  reckoning  from  the  thumb 
towards  the  little  linger. 

Mahac-oni.  The  fyflematic 
name  of  the  tree  whofe  wood  bears 
this  name,  and  is  fo  well  known,  is 
the  S<z vietema  mahagoni  of  Linnaeus. 
Its  bark,  when  dried,  ha3  an  adllrin- 
gent  bitter  take,  fimilar  to  that  of 
poruvian  bark,  but ' ltronger,  for 
which  it  appears  it  may  be  fublli- 
tuted  in  the  cute  of  fevers  and  other 
chkafes. 

Maidenhair.  See  Adlanthum. 

MaIDTNHAIR,  CANADA.  Adlan - 
t huffy  Ccnadenfe.  This  is  the  Adian- 

thum  pedatnm  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  in 
common  life  in  France  for  the  fame  * 
purpofes  as  the  cbmmon  adianthum 
is  in  the  country,  and  appears  to  be 
far  fuperior  to  it. 

Maidenhair,  English.  See 

Adlanfhum. 

Maidenhair  - tree.  Ginkgo. 
Glnan  Itjio.  In  China  and  Japan, 
where  this  tree  grows,  the  fruit  ac- 
quires the  fize  of  a damalk  plumb, 
and  contains  a kernel  refembling  that 
of  our  apricot.  .Thtfe  kernels  always 
make  part  of  the  delcrt  at  all  public 
feafts  and  entertainments.  They  are 
faid  to  promote  digeftion,  and  to 
cleanfe  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

M a j a Nt h e m u m . See  Lilium 

c on  v allium. 

Majorana,  ( Alajorana , a , f. 
corrupted  from  major  atioy  quod  menfe 
Mai  a for  eat , becaufe  it  flowers  in 


May).  Sweet  marjoram.  Origanum  4 
malorana  of  Linnaeus.  Origanum 
folds  ovatis  ohtufis , fplcls  fuhrotundis 
compaBis  pubcjcentlbus . Clafs  Duly* 
namia.  Order  Gymnofpermia.  This 
plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  is  in  frequent  ufe  for 
culinary  purpofes.  'The  leaves  and 
tops  have  a pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bitter- 
ifh  take.  Thy  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  plant  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
wild  plant  (fee  Origanum)  ; but  be- 
ing much  more  fragrant,  it  is  thought 
to  be  more  cephalic.  It  is  diredfed 
in  the  pul -As  fer  nut  at  onus  by  both 
Pharmacopeias,  with  a view  to  the 
agreeable  odour  which  it  diffufes  to 
the  afarabacca,  rather  than  to  its 
errhine  power,  which  is  very  incon- 
liderable.  In  its  recent  (late  it  i& 
faid  to  have  been  fuccefsfully  applied 
to  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  break. 

Majorana  syriaca.  See  Ma*  - 
rum  fyriacum. 

Malabar  plum.  This  fruit 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  Eugenia 
jambos,  fmells,  when  ripe,  like  rafts. 

On  the  coatl  of  Malabar,  where  the 
trees  * grow  plentifully,  thefe  plums 
are  in  great  elleem.  They  are  not 
only  eaten  frefh  off  the  trees,  but  are 
preferred  in  fugar,  in  order  to  have  jj 
them  eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the 
dowers  a conferve  is  prepared,  which 
is  ufed  medicinally  as  a mild  adftrin- 
gent. 

Malabathrum,  ( Malabathrumy 
i,  n.  pcs?ioQ>x&tov ; from  Malabar , in 
India,  whence  it  was  brought,  and 
betre,  a leaf,  Ind.).  The  leaf  of 
the  tree  whofe  bark  is  called  cafiia. 

See  Cajfia  Irgnsa. 

Malaca  bean.  See Atiacardlum 
orientate. 

.Malachite,  ( Malachites , from 
the  mallow,  from  its  refem- 
blance  in  colour  to  the  mallow). 

A fp^ies  of  copper  ore  found  ia 
Siberia. 
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MalAC osteon,  ( Malacofleon , /, 
n.  [Auhaiccrsov ; from  u% foft, 
and  of-eoi,  a bone.  See  Mo  lilies  of 

fium. 

Mala?;  os,  [Mala,  f.  from 
wains,  io  called  from  Its  roundnefs). 
The  cheek  bone.  See  Jugale  os. 

Malats,  ( Malas , tis,  m.).  Salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  malic 
acid,  or  acid  of  apples,  with  differ- 
ent bafes  ; thus  malat  of  copper , malat 
of  lead , &c. 

Male  fern.  See  Felix, 

Male  orc-nis.  See  isatyrion. 

Male  speedwell.  See  Vero- 

nica. 

Malic  acip.  Acidurn  mall  cum. 
This  acid  is  obtained  by  faturating 
the  juice  . of  apples  with  alkali,  and 
pouring  in  the  acetous  folution  of 
lead,  until  it  occalipns  no  more  pre- 
cipitate. The  precipitate  is  then  to 
be  edulcorated,  and  fulphurie  acid 
poured  on  it,  until  the  liquor  has  ac- 
quired a frelh  acid  tafte,  without  any 
mixture  of  fweetnefs.  The  whole  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  to  feparate  the 
lulphate  of  lead*  The  filtered  liquor 
is  the  malic  acid,  which  is  very  pure, 
remains  always  in  a fluid  ftate,  and 
cannot  be  rendered  concrete.  The 
union  of  this  acid  with  different  bafes 
conftitutes  what  are  called  malats. 

Malignant.  ( Malignus ).  A term 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  difeafe 
whofe  fymptoms  are  fo  aggravated  as 
to  threaten  the  deftruifion  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  is  frequently  ufed  to  fignify 
a dangerous  epidemic. 

Malis,  [Malis,  is,  f.).  A dif- 
eafe of  the  fkin  produced  by  an  infedf 
lodging  underneath.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  Perfia,  where  the  difeafe  is 
produced  by  the  worm  called  Gordius 
medinenfs,  or  DracuncuJis  perficus  ; in 
America,  by  the  Pulex  ; and  it  is 
foraetimes  produced  in  Europe  by  the 
Pediculus. 

M alleability,  ( M alleabilitas , 

from  malleus , a hammer).  The  pro- 


perty which  feveral  metals  poffefs  of 
being  extended  under  the  hammer 
into  thin  plates,  without  cracking. 

Mallei  anterIor.  See  Laxa- 
tor  tympani. 

Mallei  externus.  See  Laxa- 
tor  tympani. 

Mallei  internets.  See  Tenfor 
tympani. 

Malleolus,  ( Malleolus , i,  m„ 
dim.  of  malleus,  a mallet;  fo  called 
from  its  fuppofed  refembiance  to  a 
mallet).  The  ankle,  diftinguifhed 
into  external  and  internal,  or  malieolus 
externus  and  internus. 

Malleus,  ( Malleus , i,  m.  qua/i 
modem , from  mollio , to  foften  ; fo 
called  from  its  likenefs  to  a little  ham- 
mer). A bone  of  the  internal  ear  is 
fo  termed.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  a 
head,  neck,  and  manubrium.  The 
head  is  round,  and  encrufted  with  a 
thin  cartilage,  and  annexed  to  ano- 
ther bone  of  the  ear,  the  incus,  by 
ginglymus.  Its  neck  is  narrow,  and 
iituated  between  the  head  and  manu- 
brium or  handle  ; from  which  alon£ 
flender  procefs  arifes,  adheres  to  a 
furrow  in  the  auditory'  canal,  and  is 
continued  a3  far  as  the  fiffure  in  the 
articular  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  manubrium  is  terminated  by  aa 
enlarged  extremity,  and  connected 
to  the  membrana  tympani  by  a fhovt 
conoid  procefs. 

Mallow,  common.  S at  Malva. 

Mallow,  round-leaved.  See 
Malva  rotundifolia. 

Mallow,  vervain.  See  Malva 
alcca. 

Malphigia  glabra.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
an  efculent  cherry.  See  Barbadoes 
cherry. 

Malum  mortuOm.  A difeafe 
that  appears  in  the  form  of  a puftule, 
which  foon  forms  a dry,  brown,  hard, 
and  broad  cruft.  It  is  feldom  attend- 
ed with  pain,  and  remains  fixed  fof 
a long  time  before  it  can  be  detach- 
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ed.  It  is  moftly  obferved  on  the 
tibia  and  os  coccygis,  and  fometimes 
on  the  fact'. 

M alva,  ( Mal^a,  a,  f.  quojimol- 
•va,  from  mollis , foft  ; named  from 
the  foftnefs  of  its  leaves).  Malva 
vulgaris*  Common  mallow.  Jttalva 
fylvejlris  of  Linnaeus.  Malva  eaule 
treao  herbacco , fo His  J'cptemlobatis  acu- 
tis , peduncults  petiolifque  pilojis.  Clals 
Monadelphia.  Order  Polyandria. 
This  indigenous  plant  has  a flrong 
affinity  to  the  althaea,  both  in  a bo- 
tanical and  a medical  refpedf.  See 
Althaa.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  fo- 
mentations, cataplafms,  and  emollient 
enemas. 

M alva  alcea.  The  vervain 
mallow.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  ufed  medicinally  in  fome  coun- 
tries. 

M a lv  a au  borea.  Themallow 
tree.  This  beautiful  tree  is  the  alcca 
rofacea  of  Linncsus.  The  flowers  are 
laid  to  pofl'efs  adflringent  and  mucila- 
ginous virtues.  They  are  feldom 
ufed  medicinally. 

Malva  rotundifoli  a.  Round- 
leaved mallow.  The  whole  herb  and 
root  pofl'efs  flmilar  virtues  to,  and 
may  be  fubftituted  for  the  common 
mallow.  See  Malva. 

Malva  sylvestris.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  common  mallow. 
See  Malva. 

Malva  vulgaris.  See  Malva. 

Malvern  water.  This  mine- 
ral water  is  clafled  amongft  the  Ample 
cold  waters.  Its  contents,  as  well  as 
that  of  Holywell  in  the  county  of 
Flint,  are  fome  carbonic  acid,  a very 
fmall  portion  of  earth,  either  lime  or 
magnefia,  united  with  the  ^carbonic 
and  marine  acids  ; perliap^^i  lit  tie 
neutral  alkaline  fait,  and  a Ve'fy  large 
proportion  of  water.  Malvern  water  is 
principally  employed  externally  in 
fcrofulous  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
and  all  cutaneous  eruptions  ; internally 
it  is  preferibed  in  painful  affections  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  attended 


with  bloody,  purulent,  or  fetid  urine, 
irritating  lores  of  the  furface,  and  lif- 
tulas  of  long  Handing. 

Mamillje,  ( Mamilla , <?,  f.  dim/. 
mamma , the  bread).  The  breads  of 
men  are  fo  termed.  It  is  likewife 
applied  fometimes  to  the  nipple. 

Mamma,  ( Mamma , a,  f.).  See 
Breajl . 

Mammary  arteries.  Arteria 
mammillares . The  internal  mammary 
artery  is  a branch  of  the  fubclavian, 
and  gives  off  the  mediaffinal,  thymal, 
and  pericardiac  arteries.  The  exter- 
nal mammary  is  a branch  of  the  axil- 
lary artery. 

M a m mary  veins.  Vena  mam- 
millares. Thefe  veffels  accompany 
the  arteries,  and  evacuate  their  blood 
into  the  fubclavian  vein. 

MaMMEA  AMERICANA.  The 
fyflemat  ie  name  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  mammee  fruit  grows.  See  Mam - 
mee. 

Mammee.  A delicious  fruit,  the 
produce  of  the  Mammea  Americana  of 
Linnaeus.  They  have  a very  grate- 
ful flavour  when  ripe,  and  are  much 
cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  they  are 
generally  fold  in  the  markets  for  one 
of  the  bed  fruits  of  the  ifland. 

Man.  Man  is  compounded  of 
folids,  fluids,  a vita)  principle,  and, 
what  diflinguilhes  him  from  every 
other  animal,  a foul.  , 

The  folids  are  divided  into  hard 
and  foft,  which  analyfis  demonflrates 
to  be  formed  of  earthy  particles,  con- 
nedted  together  by  an  intermediate 
gluten.  The  hard  parts  are  the 
bones  and  cartilages.  The  foft  parts, 
mufcles,  nerves,  the  vifeera,  and  every 
other  part  except  the  fluids.  The 
fluids  are  very  various.  Sec  Fluids , 
Anatomy  demonftafetes  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  various  parts  of  which  the 
human  body  conlilts,  thefe  the  reader 
will  find  under  their  refpedlive  heads, 
as‘  mufcles,  bones,  cartilages,  &c. 
and  of  late  great  progrefs  has  been 
made  towards  afeertaining,  by  cherni- 
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cal  criteria,  its_  principles  and  ele- 
ments. The  constituent  principles 
of  man  are,*  l.  7 he  water , which 
conflilutes  the  greateft  part  of  the 
humours,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
other  principles.  2.  The  Animal  gas , 
which  confifls  of  carbonated  hydro- 
gene, and  is  found  not  only  in  the 
blood,  but  in  all  the  other  fluids. 
3.  The  Inflammable  gas,  z mitted  from 
the  large  inteftines,  in flatu.  4.  The 
Animal  gluten , which  con  flits  of  car- 
bone,  and  azote,  and  forms  the  fibres 
of  the  folid  parts  ; the  cafeous  portion 
of  the  milk  ; and  the  cruor  of  the 
blood.  5.  The  Albumen , prefent  in 
the  ferum  of  the  blood.  6.  The 
Jelly , found  in  the  ferum  of  the 
blood  ; lymph  of  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels,  and  other  fluids;  and  the  inter- 
llices  of  all  the  fibres.  7.  The  Cruor , 
which  is  the  animal  gluten  impreg- 
nated with  oxy dated  iron.  8.  The 
Mucus , which  lubricates  the  primae 
viae  ; the  aerial  furfaces  of  the  lungs  ; 
the  parts  of  generation,  and  the  uri- 
nary paflages.  9.  The  Animal  oil , 
which  fills  the  cells  of  the  adipofe 
membrane.  10.  The  Rejin,  found  in 
the  bile.  1 l.  The  Sebacic  acid , which 
is  prefent  in  animal  oil.  12.  The 
Phofpboric  acid , which  enters  into  the 
compolition  of  the  animal  earth  of 
the  bones,  and  the  phofphorated  falts 
of  the  urine.  13.  The  Laftic  acid, 
in  the  fugar  of  the  ferum  of  the  milk. 
14.  The  Sugar , latent  in  trie  ferum 
of  the  milk.  15'.  The  Animal  earth , 
which  is  a phofphorated  calx,  and  not 
only  forms  the  greateft  part  of  the 
bones,  but  alfo  is  found  in  the  fibres 
of  the  foft  parts,  and  in  all  the  fluids. 

16.  Phofphorated  'volatile  alkali , and 

17.  Phofphorated foda,  both  of  which 
are  detected  in  the  urine.  18.  Culi- 
nary fait , obtained  from  the  urine, 
gallric  juice,  femen,  and  other  hu- 
mours. . 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  our 
body  hitherto  known,  are,  1.  Azot, 
an  element  which  combined  with  hy- 


drogene conflitutes  volatile  alkali ; 
with  the  matter  of  heat,  azotic  air; 
with  carbon,  the  gluten  of  animal 
fibres.  Azof  is  the  primary  element 
of  the  animal  body,  for  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  almoft  every  part  of  the 
animal,  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
this  having  a greater  affinity  with  the 
elements  than  the  azot  itfelf.  The 
mucus,  jelly,  membranes,  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  cartilages,  afford  it 
in  a lefs  degree  by  means  of  the  nit- 
rous acid.  The  lymph,  ferum  of 
the  blood,  the  water  of  hydropic  pa- 
tients, the  liquor  amnii,  and  cheefe, 
give  out  more.  The  greatell  quan- 
tity of  azot  is  obtained  from  the  co- 
agulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  and 
from  mufcle..  The  flefh  of  young 
animals  contain  lefs  than  that  of  old  ; 
and  it  is  in  greater  quantity  in  farco- 
phagous,  than  in  the  flelh  of  phyto- 
phagous animals  and  filh.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  azot  is  produced 
by  the  decompofition  of  the  nitre  ; 
for  after  having  performed  the  repa- 
ration, it  is  capable  of  faturating  the 
fame  quantity  of  fait  of-  tartar  as  be- 
fore. 2.  The  matter  of  heat,  which, 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  both 
folids  and  fluids,  and  which,  in  a 
feparate  form,  conflitutes  the  animal 
heat.  3.  The  matter  of  light , which 
in  its  free  ftate  produces  vifion,  and, 
when  compounded,  enters  as  an  ele- 
ment into  the  compofition  of  oil  and 
all  other  inflammable  parts.  The 
eyes  of  animals,  which  lhine  in  the 
night  time,  owe  this  property  to  the 
matter  of  light.  4.  The  elcBric  mat- 
ter, which  enters  into  all  bodies,  and 
affords  the  Dhenomenaof  animal  elec- 

A. 

tricity.  5.  Oxygen , which,  in  com- 
bination with  the  matter  of  heat, 
conflitutes  vital  air;  with  hydrogen, 
forms  water  ; with  ace  fee  nt  bafes,  the 
acid  falts  of  our  fluids,  6.  Hydro- 
gen, which,  combined  with  oxygen, 
forms  water;  with  azote,  volatile  al- 
kali ; with  the  matter  of  heat,  in- 
flammable air,  which  is  emitted  from 
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the  large  inteftines ; and  with  car- 
bon, animal  gas  : and  laftly,  com- 
bined with  carbon  and  the  febacic 
acid,  conftitutes  the  oil  of  the  adi- 
pofe  membrane.  7.  Carbon , which,  iji 
combination  with  hydrogen  and  the 
febacic  acich,  conftitutes  the  oil  of  the 
adipofe  membrane ; with  hydrogen 
alone,  animal  gaz  ; with  azot,  anu 
mal  gluten.  8.  Sulphur , which,  com- 
bined with  inflammable  air,  conliitutes 
the  hepatic  air,  that  Exhales  from  muf- 
cular  fibres,  hair,  incubated  eggs, 
animal  gluten,  and,  according  to  La- 
voifier,  human  excrement.  9.  P'hof- 
pfoorus,  which,  with  oxygen,  forms 
the  phofphoric  acid  ; and,  with-  in- 
flammable air,  phofphoric  air.  The 
lucid  fweat  of  fome  men,  the  phof- 
phorefcence  or  light  given  out  by  the 
putrifying  bodies  of  fome  animals, 
and  the  phofphorus  obtained  from 
cheefe  and  human  bones,  fufficiently 
fliew  that  phofphorus  conftitutes  an 
clement  of  our  body.  10.  Soda,  or 
the  fixed  mineral  alkali.  1 1.  Pctqjf: , 
or  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali.  Each 
of  thefe  is  found  in  Several  of  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body.  12. 
An  Earlhy  element . Of  the  earths, 
no  kind  is  fo  frequently  detected  as 
the  calcareous , which  is  found  in  the 
bones  and  other  parts.  13.^  metallic 
element.  Of  fo  great  a number  of 
metals,  iron  and  manganefe  alone  are 
found  in  an  organized  body,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable.  Iron  is  in  greater 
quantity  in  the  flefh  than  in  the  bones ; 
but  in  the  greateft  proportion  in  the 
cruor  or  red  part  of  the  blood.  14. 
An  odorous  principle , perceptible  in  all 
the  animal  fluids;  but  of  a peculiar 
kind  in  the  human  urine  and  excre- 
ments. 15.  The  nervous  fluid , con- 
tained in  the  nerves,,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  dement  fui  generis , dif- 
tindt  from  all  known  fluids,  and  not 
to  be  collect'd  by  art.  )6.  The  vi- 
tal principle.  In  all  felid  and  fluid 
parts  of  a living  body  there  exifts  an 
element,  with  properties  peculiar  to 


itfelf,  which  conftitutes  life ; hence; 
it  is  juflly  called  vital.  This  principle 
induces  a mode  of  union  in  the  other 
elements,  widely  differing  from  that 
which  arifes  from  the  common  laws 
of  chemical  affinity.  By  the  aid  of 
this  principle  nature  produces  the 
animal  fluids,  as  blood,  bile,  femen, 
and  the  reft,  which  can  never  be  pro- 
duced by  the  art  of  chemiltry.  But 
if,  in  confequence  of  death,  the  laws 
of  vital'attraclion  or  affinity  ceafe  to 
operate,  then  the  elements,  recover- 
ing their  former  properties,  become 
again  obedient  to  the  common  laws 
of  chemical  affinity,  and  enter  into 
nevtf  combinations,  from  which  new 
principles,  or  the  production  of  pu- 
trefaction, are  produced.  Thus  the 
hydrogen,  combining  itfelf  with  the 
azot,  forms  volatile  alkali ; and  the 
carbonated  hydrogen,  with  the 
azot,  pptrid  air,  into  which  the 
whole  body  is  converted,  ltalfo  ap- 
pears from  hence,  why  organized 
bodies  alone,  namely  animal  and  ve- 
getable, are  fubjedt  to  putridity  ; to 
which  inorganic  or  mineral  fubftances 
are  in  no  degree  liable,  the  latter  not 
being  compounded  according  to  the 
laws  of  vital  affinity,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  thofe  of  chemical  affinity.  For 
the  fatifeenfe  or  refolution  of  the  py- 
rites or  ferrum  fulphuratum  in  theat- 
mofpheric  air,  is  not  putrefaction, 
but  only  the  oxygen,  furnifhed  by 
the  air,  combining  with  the  fulphur, 
and  forming  fulphuric  acid,  fire,  as 
well  as  putridity,  feparates  the  con- 
ftituent  principles  of  animal  bodies 
into  their  elements  ; but  thefe,  by  a 
peculiar  law,  under  the  action  of  fire 
again  qombine  in  a different  manner, 
and  form  peculiar  conftituent  prin- 
ciples, called  the  produ&s  of  fire. 
Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  with 
azot,  is  changed  into  volatile  alkali  ; 
but  with  a large  proportion  of  carbon, 
it  forms  empyreumatic  oil.  From 
what  has  hitherto  been  faid,  it  will 
alfo  appear,  that  the  true  conftituent 
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principles  of  an  animal  body  cannot 
be  detedfed,  either  by  putrefadfion 
or  the  adlion  of  fire  ; for  by  thefe 
means  we  only  difcover  the  elements 
of  thofe  principles.  Thus,  whenever 
volatile  alkali  is  found  to  be  genera- 
ted, azot  and  hydrogen  may  be 
fiippoTed  to  have  been  prefent  in  the 
natural  Hate  of  the  animal  fubftance; 
and  when  eniDyreumatic  oil  is  obtain- 
ed,  it  may  be  concluded  it  is  furni fil- 
ed by  the  hydrogen  and  caibon  cf 
.the  animal  part. 

M andibula,  ( Mandihula , a,  f. 
from  wando,  to  chew).  The  lower 
jaw.  See  Maxilla  inferior. 

Mand  r agora,  ( Mandr agora,  a, 
f.  (/.xv^fccyosctt , from  a den, 

and  uynfu,  to  colled,  becaufe  it  grows 
about  caves  and  dens  of  beads  ; or 
from  the  German  man  dragen , bearing 
man).  Mandrake.  Atro;>a  mandra- 
gora  of  Linnaeus.  The  boiled  root 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  poultice, 
to  difcufs  indolent  tumours. 

Mandrake.  See  Mandr agora . 

Manganese,  ( Manganefium , i, 
n.).  A gray  dark-coloured  mineral 
oxyd,  which  foils  the  fingers,  and  is 
employed  in  glafs-houfes  in  different 
proportions,  either  to  colour  or  take 
away  colour  from  glafs.  It  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  a peculiar  femirpetal, 
becaufe  its  analyfis  has  not  yet  been 
made,  and  it  is  found  to  poifefs  pro- 
perties common  to  no  other  metallic 
lubftanee,  As  it  contains  vital  air  in 
very  large  quantity,  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  medicine  to  obtain  that  air 
for  refpiration  .in  difeafes  of  debility, 
otc.  With  this  view,  the  manganefe 
is  firfl  powdered,  then  dried  over  the 
hie  in  a pipkin,  and  then  put  into  the 
iron  crucible  to  be  placed  in  the  fire. 
A tube  continued  from  the  crucible 
is  conveyed  to  an  inverted  .tub  filled 
with  water.  As  the  heat  extricates 
the  vital  air  from  the  manganefe,  it 
pnfles  along  the  tube  to  the  tqb,  and 
forces  the  water  out  by  thf  opening 
through  which  the  tube  enters.  This 


air  will  keep  for  ages  if  the  tub  be 
kept  moill  and  air-tight.  One  pound 
of  the  mineral  gives  off  twenty  gal- 
lons of  air. 

Mangifera  indica.  The fy He- 
matic name  of  the  mango  tree.  : See 
Mango. 

Mango.  The  fruit  of  the  M\in- 
gifera  indica  of  Liqnseus,  which  is 
cultivated  all  over  Afi.a.  When  rip»e, 
they  are  juicy,  of  a good  flavour,  add 
fo  fragrant  as  to  periume  the  air  toja 
considerable  diftance.  They  are  eat- 
en either  raw  or  preferved  with  fu- 
gar.  Their  tafle  is  fo  lufciyus,  that 
they  foon  pall  the  appetite.  Thd 
unripe  fruits  are  pickled  in  the  milky 
of  the  cocoa  nut  that  has  flood  until 
four,  with  fait,  capficum,  andgarlick. 

M angostana.  See  Mangojhen . 

Mangostf: e n . A f ruit  about  the 
fize  of  an  orange,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  tree  called 
Garcinia  Mangoftana  by  Linntsus,  in 
Java  and  the  Molucca  iflands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  concurring  teflimonies 
of  all  travellers,  it  is  the  mofl  exqui- 
fitely  flavoured,  and  the  mofl  falu- 
brio-as  of  all  fruits,  it  being  fuch  a 
delicious  mixture  of  the  tart  and 
fvveet.  The  flefli  is  juicy,  white,  al- 
mofl  tranfparent,  and  of  a more  de- 
licate and  agreeable  flavour  than  the 
riche  (I  grape.  It  is  eaten  in  almoft 
every  diforder,  and  the  dried  bark  is 
tiled  medicinally  in  dyfenteries  and 
tenefmus,  and  a ftrong  decodfion  of 
it  is  much  efleemed  as  a gargle  in  ul- 
cerated fore  throats. 

Mangosteen  bark.  See  Mari' 
gojleen . 

Mania,  ( Mania , <z,  f.  \xctna,  from 
pivo j^e.,  to  rage).  Raving  or  fu- 
rious madnefs.  A genus  ofdifeafe  in 
the  clafs  neurofes  and  order  vefania  of 
Cullen,  characterized  by  a conception 
of  falfe  relations,  and  an  erroneous 
judgment,  ariling  from  imaginary 
perceptions  or  recoiled! ions,  exciting 
the  pafiions,  and  producing  unreafon- 
able  adtions  or  emotions,  with  a hurry 
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of  mind  in  purfuing  a train  of  thought 
and  in  running  from  one  train  of 
tnoughtto  another;  attended  with  in- 
coherent and  abfurd  fpeech,  called 
raving,  and  violent  impatience  of 
either  contradiction  or  reftraint. 

JiVIannA,  (Manna,  a,  f.  pavra, 
from  mana,  a gift,  Syr.  it  being  the 
food  given  by  God  to  the  children  of 
I fra  el  in  the  wildcrnefs ; or  from 
nahna , what  is  it  ? an  exclamation 
occalioned  by  their  wonder  at  its  ap- 
pearance). The  condenfed  juice  of 
t;he  flowering  afh,  cr,  Fraxinus  omits, 
foliis  ovato-oblongis  fer rails  fetiolatis , 
jhribus  corollatis . Hort.  Kew.  Clafs 
Polygamia.  Order  Dioecia ; ^ which 
is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  Sicily  and  Ca- 
labria. Many  other  trees  and’  fhrubs 
have  likewife  been  obferved  to  emit  a 
fweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  of  the  manna  kind,  efpecially 
the  Fraxinus  yotun  difolia  and  excelftor. 
In  Sicily  thefe  three  fpecies  of  fraxi- 
nus are  regularly  cultivated  for  the 
purpofe  of  procuring*  manna,  and  with 
this  view  are  planted  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill  with  an  eaftern  afpect.  After 
ten  years  growth,  the  trees  firli  begin 
to  yield. the  manna,  but  they  require 
to  be  much  older  before  they  afford  it 
in  any  eonfiderable  quantity.  Al- 
though the  manna  exudes  fpontar.e- 
oufly  upon  the  trees,  yet  in  order  to 
obtain  it  more  copioufly,  incifions  are 
made  through  the  bark  by  means  of 
a (harp  crooked  inflrument  ; and  the 
feafon  thought  to  be  mod  favourable 
for  inftituting  this  procefs  is  a little 
before  the  dog-days  commence,  when 
the  weather  is  dry  and  ferene.  Manna 
is  generally  diflinguiflicd  into  diffe- 
rent kinds,  viz.  the  manna  in'  tear, 
the  canulated  and  flaky  manna,  and 
the  common  brown  or  fat  manna. 
All  thefe  varieties  feem  rather  to.  de- 
pend upon  their  refpedlive  purity, 
and  file  circumflance  in  which  they 
are  obtained  from  the  plant,  than  up- 
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on  any  effential  difference  of  the 
drug.  The  bed  manna  is  in  oblong 
pieces,  or  flakes,  moderately  dry, 
friable,  very  light,  of  a whitifh  or 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  fome  de- 
gree tranfparent : the  inferior  kinds 
are  moid,  undtuous,  and  browm 
Manna  is  well  known  as  a gentle  pur- 
gative, fo  mild  in  its  operation,  that 
it  may  be  given  with  fafety  to  child- 
ren and  pregnant  women. 

M a nna  brigantIac a.  A fpe- 
cies  of  manna  brought  from  Brianco- 
ncis  in  Dauphiny. 

MANTiLE.The  nameofa  bandage. 

M apple,  See  Saccharum  can& - 
denfe. 

Maranta  galanga.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  officinal  galangal. 
Sec  Galanga. 

Marasmus,  (Marafmus,  i,  m. 
fAccpctcfAGc,  from  fyuofa^cL,  to  grow  lean). 
Emaciation,  A wading  away  of  the 
flefli. 

Maranta.  Indian  arrowroot. 
A genus  of  the  Monogynia  order,  be- 
longing to  the  Monandria  clals  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  eighth  order, 
Scitaminea.  The  corolla  is  ringent 
and  quinquefid,  with  two  fegments 
alternately  patent.  There  are  three 
fpecies,  the  Arundinacea,  Galanga , 
and  Comsfa , all  of  them  herbaceous, 
perennial  exotics  of  the  Indies,  kept 
here  in  hot-houfes  for  curiofity  ; they 
have  thick,  knotty,  creeping  roots, 
crowned  with  long,  broad,  arundi- 
naceous  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and 
upright  dalks  half  a yard  high,  ter- 
minated by  bunches  of  monopetalous, 
ringent,  five-parted  flowers.  They 
are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  fpring,  and  planting  them  in  pots 
of  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plung- 
ing them  in  the  barE-bed.  The  root 
of  the  Maranta  Galanga  is  ufed  by 
the  Indians  to  cxtradl  the  virus  com- 
municated by  their  poifoned  arrows, 
from  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name 
of  arrow  root.  The  Maranta  Arun - 
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dinacea,  or  (larch  plant,  rifes  to  two 
feet,  has  broad  pointed  leaves,  fmall 
white  flowers,  and  one  feed  ; it  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  provilion 
grounds  in  the.  Weft- Indies  ; and 
the  ftarch  is  obtained  from  it  by  the 
following  procefs  : The  roots,  when 
a year  old,  are  dug  up,  well  wafhed 
in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  a large 
deep  wooden  mortar,  to  a pulp ; 

I this  is  thrown  into  a large  tub  of 
clean  water  : the  whole  is  then  well 
ftirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung 
out  by  the  hands  and  thrown  away. 

I The  milky  liquor  being  palled 
through  a hair  fieve,  or  coarfe  cloth, 
is  fuffered  to  fettle,  and  the  clear 
water  drained  ofF.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  veftel  is  a white  mafs,  which 
is  again  mixed  with  clean  water,  and 
, drained : laftly,  the  mafs  is  dried 
’ on  ftieets  in  the  fun,  and  is  pure 
ftarch.  A decociion  of  the  frelh 
i roots  makes  an  excellent  ptifan  in 
; acute  difeafes.  See  Arrow  root. 

Marathrophyllum,  ( Mara - 
throphyllumy  /,  n.  from 

jLMspaSo^,  fennel,  and  GvWo >,  a leaf ; 

I fo  named  becaufe  its  leaves  refemble 
' thofe  of  the  common  fennel].  See 

i f Peucedanum. 

Marathrum,  ( Maralhrum , i,  n . 

! fxara9jo>,  from  to  wither  ; fo 

ii  r called  becaufe  its  ftalk  and  flowers 

wither  in  the  autumn].  See  Feenicu- 

] I lum. 

i,  1 Marathrum  sylvestre.  See 
• I ! Peucedanum. 

Marble.  Powdered  marble,  which 
is  a carbonate  of  lime,  is  ufed  in 
i,  i pneumatic  medicine,  to  give  out  car- 
j I ' bonic  acid  gaz. 

$ 1 Marcasite.  See  Blfmutb. 
s I Marcassita,  ( Marcajita , <?,  f. 
;•  | from  marcajitey  Germ.].  See  Bif- 
it  1 1 muth. 

Marchantia  polymorpha. 
i.  | The ty Hematic  name  of  the  liver- wotc. 
I See  Hepatic  a terrejlris. 

Marcores,  ( Marcor , oris , m . 
> | from  marceo,  to  become  lean).  Uni- 
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verfal  emaciation.  The  firft:  order  in 
the  clafs  cachexia  of  Cullen’s  nofo- 
logy. 

Marestail.  See  Equifetum. 

Margarita,  ( Margarita , a,  f: 
y.acycipiTr,:,  from  margalith , Rah.). 
Per  la.  Uriio.  The  pearl.  A final 

calcareous  concretion,  of  a bright 
tranfparent  whitenefs,  found  on  the 
infide  of  the  fhell  Concha  margariti- 
fera  of  Linnseus,  or  mother-of-pearl 
fifti.  Pearls'  were  formerly  exhibited 
as  antacids, 

Margarita.  A tumour  upon 
the  eye  refembling  a pearl. 

Marigold,  marsh.  Call  ha  pa - 
lujlris  of  Linnaeus.  The  flower-buds 
of  this  very  common  plant  may  be 
pickled  as  a good  iubftitute  for  ca- 
pers. 

Marigold,  single.  See  Cj- 
lendula. 

Marine  salt.  Sal  commune.  Sal 
culinaris . Sal  fontium.  Sal  gemma. 
Sal  marinus.  Sal fojfile.  Murias  fode> 
New  Ch.  Nom.  Common  culinary 
fait.  This  fait  is  more  abundant  in 
nature  than  any  other.  It  is  found 
in  prodigious  maffes  inMhe  internal 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  Calabria,  in 
Hungary,  in  Mufcovy,  and  more  es- 
pecially Weilicfka,  in  Poland,  near 
Mount  Capax,  where  the  mines  are 
very  large,  and  afford  immenfe  quan-; 
tities  of  fait.  It  is  alfo  obtained  by 
feveral  artificial  means  from  fea-water. 
See  Murias  foda. 

Marjoram,  sweet.  See  Ma- 
jor ana. 

M arjor  am,  wild.  See  Origanum. 

Marmalade.  The  pulp  of 
quinces,  oranges,  or  any  other  fruit 
boiled  into  a confifienee  with  honey. 

M a ii  r o w,  ( Medulla , <?,  f. ) . The 
fat  fubftar.ee  fecreted  by  the  fmall  ar- 
teries of  its  proper  membrane,  and 
contained  in  the  medullary  cavities 
of  the  long  cylindrical  bones.  Its  ufe 
is  not  known. 

Marrow,  spinal.  See  Medulla 
fpiualis. 
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Marrubium,  ( M arrubium , i, 
n.  from  mar  robt  a bitter  juice,  Heb.). 
Marrubium  album . Common  white 
horehound.  Marrubium  vulgar e,  denti- 
bus  calcynis  fctaceis  uncinaiis  of  Lin- 
naeus. Clafs  Didynamia.  Order  Gymnof- 
permia.  The  Laves  of  this  indigenous 
plant  have  a moderately  ftrong  fmell 
of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agree- 
able, which  by  drying  is  improved, 
and  in  keeping  for  fome  months  is 
in  great  part  diftipated  ; their  tafte  is 
very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffufive, 
and  durable  in  the  mouth.  That 
horehound  poffefles  fome  lhave  of  me- 
dicinal power  may  be  inferred  from 
its  fenfible  qualities,  but  its  virtues 
do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  afeertain- 
cd.  It  is  a favorite  remedy  with  the 
common  people  in  coughs  and  afth- 
mas.  "\ ' 

Marrubium  album.  See  Afar- 

' \ 

rubium. 

Marrubium  vulgarie.  The 
fy  hematic  name  of  the  common  hore- 
hound. See  Marrubium. 

Mars,  ( Adars,  tis , m.)  The 
alchemifts  gave  this  name  to  iron. 

Marseilles  hart  wort.  See 
Slfeli  maJJUienfe . 

Marshmallow.  See  Althea. 

Marshtrefoil.  See  Trefollum 
paludofum. 

Mars  up  i a lis,  ( Maejupialisy  fc. 
mufculus  ; from  mexrfupium , a purfe, 
fo  named  from  its  refemblance).  See 
Obturator  inter nus. 

M a R t A g o N lily.  L ilium  mar - 
tagon  of  Linnaeus,  who  informs  us  the 
root  makes  part  of  the  daily  food  of 
the  Siberians. 

Marum  Syriacum,  ( Alarum,  i , 
n.  (jLctgo'j ; from  mar , bitter,  Heb.) 
Major  ana  fyriaca . Ad  arum  verum. 

Marum  germander,  or  Syrian  herb 
madich.  This  fhrub  is  the  Teucrium 
marum  of  Linnaeus,  Teucrium  foliis 
integerrimis  or  at  is  acutis  petiolatis , 
fubtus  torncntnfiSy  Jloribus  racemofis 
jecundis.  Clafs  Didynamia.  Order 
Gymnofpennia.  ft  grows  plentifully 
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in  Greece,  iEgypt,  Crete,  and  Sv* 
ria.  The  leaves  and  younger  brandies 
when  recent,  on  being  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  fingers,  emit  a volatile  aro- 
matic fmell,  which  readily  excites 
fneezing  ; to  the  tafte  they  are  bit- 
ter ifh,  accompanied  with  a fenfation 
of  heat  and  acrimony.  Judging  from 
thefe  fenfiqle  qualities  of  the  plant, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  to  polfefs  very 
active  powers.  It  is  recommended 
as  a fiimulant,  aromatic,  and  deob- 
ilruent ; and  Linnaeus,  F.ofenftein, 
and  Bergius  fpeak  highly  of  its 
utility.  At  prefe’nt,  hpwever,  ma- 
rum is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  errhine, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis 
afari  ccmpofitus  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Marum  verum.  See  Marum 

fyriacum.  . 

Marum  vuigare.  Common 
herb  maflich.  Thymus  majlichina  of 
Linnaeus.  A low  fhrubby  plant,  a 
native  of  Spain,  which  is  employed 
as  an  errhine.  It  has  a firong  agree- 
able fmell  like  maftich. 

Maslach.  A medicine  of  the 
opiate  kind,  in  ufe  amongit  the 
Turks. 

Mass  a,  ( Majfay  a,  f.  ; from 
fActwy  to  blend  together).  A term 
generally  applied  to  the  compound 
out  of  which  pills  are  to  be  form- 
ed. 

MaSSA  CARNEA  JACOBI  SYL- 
vii.  See  Flexor  long  us  digit  orum 
pedis. 

Masseter,  ( Majfeter , eris,  m. 
fj*uc,cYiTn(. ; from  to  chew, 

becaufe  it  afiifts  in  chewing).  A 
mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw,  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  the  face.  It  is  a ftiort 
thick  mufcle,  which  arifes,  by  deftly 
and  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  malar  procefs  of  the  max- 
illary bone,  the  lower  horizontal 
edge  of  the  os  make,  and  the  lower  ; 
edge  of  the  zygomatic  procelsof  the 
temporal  bone,  as  far  backwark-  ! 
as  the  eminence  belonging  to  the 


/ 
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articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  From 
fome  little  interruption  in  the  fibres 
of  this  mufcle,  at  their  origin,  fome 
writers  deferibe  it  as  arifing  by  two, 
and  others  by  three  diftinCt  portions, 
or  heads.  The  two  layers  of  fibres 
of  which  It  feems  to  be  compofed, 
: crois  each  other  as  they  detcend,  the 
external  layer  extending  backwards, 
and  the  internal  one  tlanting  for- 
wards. It  is  inferred  into  the  bafis 
of  the  coronoid  procefs,  and  into 
I all  that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
fupports  the  coronoid  and  condyloid 
proedfes.  Its  ufe  is  to  raife  the 
lower  jaw,  and,  by  means  of  the 
above  mentioned  decuflation,  to  move 
it  a little  forwards  and  backwards  in 
the  act  of  chewing. 

Massoy  cortex.  See  Cortex 
\maJfoy. 

Master  wort.  See  Imperatoria. 

Mastication,  [ Majlicatio , outs , 
if.  from  majlico , to  chew).  Chevv- 
I in<r.  A natural  function.  The  mix- 
|ing  together  and  dividing  of  the  par- 
I tides  ot  the  food  in  the  mouth,  by 
the  adion  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  lips, 
'and  cheeks.  By  means  of  this  func- 
tion the  food  is  lacerated  and  mixed 
(with  the  faliva  and  the  mucus  of  the 
(mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  made 
(into  a bole  of  fuch  a confidence  as 
i to  be  formed  into  a convenient  lize 
to  be  fwallowed.  See  Deglutition. 

Mastic  a to  R i e s , ( Majlicatoria, 

fc.  medicamenta ; from  Majlico , to 
chew).  Such  medicines  as  are  in- 
tended for  chewing. 

Mastic  he,  ( Majllche , es , f. 

fianx  : from  f*x;ccr,  to  exprefs). 

Majlix.  Maftich.  The  tree  which 
affords  this  refin  is  the  Pijlachia  lentif- 
cus  ; joins  abrupte  pinnatis,  foliis  lan- 
' ceolatis , of  Linnaeus.  Oafs  Dioecia . 
Order  Pentandria,  a native  of  the 
'fouth  of  Europe.  In  the  ifland  of  Chio 
'the  officinal  mailich  is  obtained  mod 
abundantly,  and,  according  toTour- 
nefort,  by  making  tvanfvetfe  inci- 
fions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from 


whence  the  maftich  exudes  in  drops, 
which  are  fuffered  to  run  down  to 
the  ground,  when,  after  fufficient 
time  is  allowed  for  their  concretion, 
they  are  collected  for  ufe.  Maftich. 
is  brought  to  us  in  fmall,  yellowifh, 
tranfparent,  brittle  tears  or  grains  ; 
it  has  a light  Agreeable  fmell,  efpe- 
cially  when  rubbed  or  heated  ; on 
being  chewed  it  firft  crumbles,  foon 
after  (ticks  together,  and  becomes 
foft  and  white,  like  wax,  without 
imprefiing  any  conliderable  tafte.  It 
is  conftdered  to  he  a mild  corrobo- 
rant and  adftringent ; and  as  poffef- 
fing  a balfamic  power  it  has  been  re- 
commended in  hcemoptyfis,  proceed- 
ing from  ulceration,  leucorrhoea, 
debility  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  diarr- 
hoeas and  internal  ulcerations.  Chew- 
ing this  drug  has  likewife  been  faid 
to  have  been  of  ufe  in  pains  of  the 
teeth  and  gums,  and  in  fome  catarr- 
hal complaints ; it  is,  however,  in 
the  prefent  day,  feldotn  ufed  either 
externally  or  internally.  The  wood 
abounds  with  the  refinous  principle, 
and  a tin&ure  may  be  obtained  from, 
it,  which  is  efteemed  in  fome  coun- 
tries in  the  cure  of  haemorrhages, 
dyfenteries,  and  gout. 

Ma stich  tree.  See  Lentijcus. 

Mastich  herb,  common.  See 
Marum  vulgare. 

Mastich  herb,  Syrian.  See 
Marum  fyriacum. 

Mastich  wood.  See  Lentifcus . 

Mast  ix,  (/xanl).  See  MaJ- 
tiche. 

Mastodynia,  ( Majfadyuia , a,  f. 
fAar^vuco ; from  ^roc,  a breaft,  and 
o$vw,  pain).  Phlegmon  of  the  breaft 
of  women.  It  is  characterized  by 
all  the  fymptoms  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, and  moftly  terminates  in  ab- 
feefs. 

Mastoid,'  ( M ajloideus  ; ixa  r, 
a breaft,  and  t^o-,  refemblance). 
Tliofe  proceffrs  of  bones  are  lo 
termed  that  are  fliaped  like  the  nipple 
of  the  breaft. 
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Mastoideus,  (fAccfceiS*. to?;  from 
puroeovc,  the  malloid  pro'ccfs).  In- 
ferted  into,  or  belonging  to  the 
maftoid  proceis.  See  Sterna  cleido-> 
nuijloideus . 

Matalista  radix.  A root 
faid  to  be  imported  from  America, 
where  it  is  given  as  a purgative,  its 
action  being  rather  milder  than  that 
of  jalap. 

Mater,  [Mater , ris , f.  /xurvjf,  a 
mother).  Two  membranes  of  the 
brain  had  this  epithet  given  to  them 


by  the  Arabians,  who  thought  they 
gave  origin  to  all  other  membranes 
of  the  body.  See  Dura  mater  and 
pia  mater.  Alfo  a name  of  the  herfc 
mugwort,  becaufe  of  its  virtue  in 
difordcrs  of  the  womb. 

Mater  dura.  See  Dura  ma 
ter. 

Mat^r  pia.  See  Pia  mater.  , 

Materia  medic  a.  Subltance: 
which  are  ordered  for  medicinal 
ufes. 


A Syjlematic  Arrangement  of  the  Vegetable  Materia  Me dic  a,  according  U 

the  Linn^ean  Syjlem . 


CLASS  I. 

Mo  N A N D R I A. 

Order  Monogynia . 

Amo  mum  zingiber. 

« — cardamomum. 

— granum  paradih. 
Coitus  arabicus'. 
Maranta  galanga. 
Curcuma  longa. 

Kaempferia  rotunda. 

/ 

Cl.  II.  Di  A N D R I A . 

0.  Monogynia. 
Jafminum  officinale. 
Olea  Europaea. 
Veronica  officinalis. 

— - beccabunga. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 
Verbena  officinalis. 
Monarda  liltulofa. 
Rofmarinus  officinalis. 
Salvia  officinalis. 

— horminum. 

— fclarea. 

Collinfonia  canadenfis. 

Trigynia . 

Piper  nigrum. 


Piper  longum. 

— cubeba. 

— - betel. 

Cl,  III.  Triandria. 

0.  Monogynia. 
Valeriana  officinalis. 

— P>1U; 

— celtica. 

Tamarindus  indica. 
Crocus  fativus. 

Iris  florentina. 

— tuberofa. 

— Germanica. 

— pfeudacorus. 

— foetidiffiraa. 
Gladiolus  communis. 
Cyperus  longus. 

— rotundus. 

Digynia. 

Arundo  phragmitis. 
Saccharum  officinarum. 
Phalaris  canarienfis. 
Panicum  italicum. 

— dactylon. 

— miliaceum. 

Avena  fativa. 

Secale  cereale. 
Hordeum  dillichon. 
Triticum  hybernum. 


Triticum  Repens. 


Cl.  IV.Tetr  andrja 
0.  Monogynia. 
Globularia  alypum. 
Dipfacus  fullonum. 
Scabiofa  fuccifa. 

- — arvenlis. 

Afperula  odorata. 
Galium  verum. 

— mollugo.  ^ 

— aparine.  **' 

Rubia  tindtorum. 

Pen  sea  farcocolla. 
Plantago  major. 

— media. 

— lanceolata. 

— pfy  Ilium. 

Fagara  odtandra. 
Hediotis  auricularia.^ 
Sanguiforba  officinalis. 
Bankfia  abyffinica. 
Trapa  natans. 
Dorltenia  contrayerva. 
Santalum  album. 
Camphorofma  Monfpel 

lienfis. 


I 
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Alchemilla  vulgaris. 


Digynia. 


Cufcuta  Europxa. 


I 


lufcuta  epithymum.  . 

Tctragynia . 
lex  aquifolium. 

— caffine. 


'l.  V.  Pentandria. 

0.  Monogynia. 

,ithofpermum  officinal. 
Lnchufa  officinalis. 

- tin&oria. 
'vnogloflum  officinale, 
'ulmonaria  officinalis, 
ymphytum  officinale, 
orago  officinalis, 
'rimula  veris. 
loldanella  alpina. 
’yclamen  Europaeum. 
/lenyanthes  trifoliata. 
..yfimachia  mummula- 
ria. 

Vnagallis  arvenfis. 


Ipigelia  anthelmintica. 
— marilandica. 
)phiorrhiza  mungos. 
)nofma  echioides. 
“lumbago  Europsea. 
lonvolvulus  fcammo- 
nia. 

— turpethum. 

- Jalapa. 

— mecfltyacanna. 

— foldanclla. 

Cinchona  officinalis. 

— carybsea. 

— angullifolia. 

— corymbifera. 

— iloribund^a. 

— montana. 

— tecamez. 

-offea  Arabica. 

— occidentalis. 
dychotria  emetica. 
-.on’icerapericlymenum. 
— fymphoricarpos. 

— diervilla. 

Ferbafcum  thapfus. 

— nigrum, 
datura  flramonium. 
"lyofciamus  niger. 


Hyofciamus  albii9. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Atropa  mandagora. 

— belladona-. 

Phyfalis  alkekengi. 
Solatium  dulcamara. 

— nigrum. 

Capficum  annuum. 

— baccatum. 

Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

— colubrina  ? 

— volubilis  ? 

— atia  amara  i 
Coris  Monfpellienfis. 
Cordia  mixa. 

Rhamnus  catharticus. 

— frail  gula. 

— zizyphus. 

Ceanothus  AmericanuJ. 
Ribes  rubrum. 

— nigrum. 

Hedera  helix. 

Vitis  vinifera. 

— apyraena. 

Lagoecia  cuminoides. 
Allamanda  cathartica. 
Vinca  minor. 

Nerium  antldyfenteric. 
Plumeria  alba. 

Echites  fyphilitica. 

Dygin'uz. 

Afclepias  allhmatica. 

— vincetoxicum. 
Herniaria  glabra. 
Chenopodium  bonus 

henricus. 

— rubrum. 

— botrys. 

— ambrofioides. 

— anthelminthicum. 

— vulvaria. 

Beta  vulgaris. 

— cicla. 

Salfola  kali. 

— fativa. 

— loda. 

Ulmus  campeftris. 
Gentiana  lutea. 

— afclepeadea. 

— - centaurium. 
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Gentiana  purpurea. 

— * cruciata. 

— amarella. 

Eryngium  campeftre. 
Sanicula  Europaia. 
Bupleurum  rotundifo- 
Hum. 

Tordylium  officinale. 
Daucus  carota. 

Conium  maculatum. 
Cachris  odontalgica. 
Athamanta  annua. 

— oreofelinum. 
Peucedanum  officinale. 
Ferula  affa  fcctida. 
Eaferpitium  filer. 

— latifolium. 
Heracleum  fpondilium. 
Eigufficum  levifticum. 
Angelica  archangelica. 

— fylveftris. 

Sium  ninfi. 

— nodiflorum. 

Sifon  amomum. 

Am  mi  majus. 

Bubon  macedonicum. 

— galbanum. 

Cuminum  cyminum. 
CEnanthe  crocata. 
Phellandrium  aquati- 

cum. 

Cicuta  virofa. 

./Ethufa  meum. 
Goriandrum  fativum. 
Scandix  cerefolium. 
Chserophyllum  fylveftre. 
Imperatoria  oftruthium, 
Sefeli  tortuofum. 
Paliinaca  fativa. 

— opopanax. 

Anethum  graveolens. 

— Fceniculum. 

Carurn  carui. 

Pimpineila  faxifraga. 

— - magna. 

— an  if  urn. 

Apium  petrofelinuni. 

— graveolens. 

Trigynia. 

Semecarpua  anacardium. 
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Rhus  coriarla. 

- — typhinura. 

— vernix. 

Caffine  peragua. 
Sambucus  ebulus. 

— - nigra. 

Tamarix  gallica. 

Alfine  media. 

Tetragynia. 
Parnaffia  palultris. 

Pentagyma . 
Statice  limonium. 
Linum  uiitatiffimumi 
- — catharticum. 

Drofera  rotundifolia. 

CLiVI.  Hexandria. 

0.  Monogynia. 
Bromelia  ananas. 

Allium  vi&orlale. 

— fativum. 

- — porrum. 

— cepa. 

Liliwm  candidum. 

Scilla  maritima. 
Afpbodeluc  ramofus. 
Afparagus  officinalis. 
Dracaena  draco 
Convallaria  majalis. 

— polygonatum. 
Aloc\perfoliata. 

Burfera  gummifera. 
Acorus  calamus. 
Calamus  rolang. 

Achras  fapota. 

Berberis  vulgaris. 

Dtgynia • 

Oryza  fativa. 

Trigynia. 

Rumex  critpus. 

— fanguineus. 

— patientia. 

— - acutus. 

— bydrolapathum, 

— fcutatus. 

— alpinus. 

— ~ acetoia* 


Colchicum  autumnale. 

— illyricum. 

Tetragynia. 
Petivera  alliacea. 

CI.VII.Heptandri  a. 

0.  Monogynia. 
iEfculus  hyppocadanum 

Cl.  VIII.  Oct  an  dr  i a. 

0.  Monogynia . 
Tropaeolum  majus. 
Amyris  elemifera. 

— gileadenfis. 

— opobalfamum. 

— zeylanica. 

— kataf. 

Lawfonia  inermis. 
Vaecinium  myrtillus* 

— vitis  idsea. 

— oxycoccos. 

Daphne  mezereum. 

— thymelaea. 

— laureola. 

— gnidium. 

Trigynia, 

Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

— billorta. 

— hydropiper. 

— perficaria. 

— aviculate. 

Sapindus  faponaria. 

Tetragynia . 

Paris  quadrifolia. 

Cl.  IX.  Enneandria. 

0.  Monogynia. 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 

— caffia. 

— myrrha  ? 

• — camphor. 

— culilawan. 

— nobilis. 
faflafras. 

— pecurim. 

Anacardium  occidental. 
Trigynia. 

Rheum  palmatum. 
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Rheum  rhaponticum. 

— undulatum. 

Cl.X.  Decandria. 
0.  Monogynia , 
Sophora  heptaphvlla. 
Hymensea  courbaiil. 
Caffia  filtula. 

— fenna. 

Poinciana  pulcherrima. 
Csefalpinia  fappan. 

— crifta. 

Myroxylon  pern  ife  rums 
Guilandina  moringa. 
Guajacum  officinale. 

— i’an&um. 

Didtamnus  albus. 

? 

R uta  gravcolens. 
Toluifera  balfamum. 
Hsematoxylum  campe- 
chianum. 

Swietenia  mahogani. 

— febrifuga. 

Quaffia  amara. 

— fimaruba. 

— dioica  ? 

Ledum  paluftre. 
Rhododendron  chryfan- 

x tJhum. 

— - ferrugineum. 
Arbutus  uva  Urfi. 
Pyrola  rotundifolia. 
Styrax  officinalis.  < :j 

— Benzoin. 

Copaifera  officinalis. 

Digynia. 

Saxifraga  granulata. 

— craffifolia. 

Saponaria  officinalis. 
Dhtnthus  caryophillus. 

Pentagynia. 
Sedum  telephium. 

— acre. 

Oxalis  acetofella. 

— cernua. 

— corniculatau 

Decogyn'tct. 

Phytolacca  decandra. 
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1.  XT.  Do  D EC  AN  D R I A . 
0.  Motiogynia. 
Alarum  Europseum. 
iCanella  alba  ? 

Portulaea  oleracea. 
Lythrum  falicaria. 
Garcinia  mangodana. 

Digynia. 

jAgrimonia  eupatoria. 

• ^ 

' Trigym  a . 

Euphorbia  officinarum. 

— canefceus. 

— parvi  flora. 

— efula. 

— Lathyris. 

— paluflris. 

Dodecagytiia. 

Sempervivum  tedorum. 

Cl.XII.  Icosandria. 

0.  Monogynia. 
Cadus  opuntia. 

Myrtus  communis. 

— caryophyllata. 

— pimenta. 

Punica  granatum. 
Amygdalus  communis. 

— nana. 

— perdca. 

Prunus  avium. 

— cerafus. 

— domeftica. 

— lauro -cerafus. 

— padus. 

— fpinofa. 

Trigynia. 

Sorbus  aucuparia. 

— domeltica. 

Pentagynia. 

Mefembryanthemum 

cryftallinum. 

Mefpdlus  germanica. 
Pyrus  mains. 

— cydonia. 

Spiraea  filipendula.  • 

' — ulmaria. 


Polygynia. 

Rofa  alba. 

. j 

— Colima. 

— - centifolia. 

— damafcena. 

— gallica. 

Rubus  ardicus. 

— chamcemorus. 

— idaeus. 

Fragaria  vefca. 
Potentilla  anferina. 

— reptans. 

Tormentilla  ereda. 
Geum  rivale. 

— urbanum. 

Cl.  XIII.  Polya m- 

DRIA. 

0.  Monogynia. 
Capparis  fpinola. 
Chelidonium  majus.' 
Papaver  rhceas. 

— fomniferum. 
Cambogia  gutta. 
Nymphaea  alba. 

Bixa  orellana. 

Tilia  Europnea. 
Myridica  officinalis. 
Thea  bohea. 

— viridis. 

Caryophillus  aromati- 
cus. 

Ciftus  cheticus. 

i 

Digynia . 

Paeonia  officinalis. 
Trigynia. 

Delphinium  confolida.  . 

— itaphifagria. 
Aconitum  anthora. 

— cammarum. 

— napellus. 

Tetragynia. 
Cimicifuga  fcetida. 

Pentagynia. 
Aquileg'ia  vulgaris, 
Nigella  fativa. 


/ 


Polygynia. 
Illicium  anifatum. 
Uvaria  zeylanica. 
Liriodendron  tulipifera. 
Anemone  hepatica. 

— nemorofa. 

— pratenfis. 

Clematis  reda. 

— vitalba. 

^Thalidrum  flavum. 
Ranunculus  abortivus. 

— acris. 

— alpinus. 

— ar  vends. 

— bulbofus. 

— ficaria. 

— jflammula, 

« — illyricus. 

— lingua. 

— fceleratus. 

— thora. 

Helleborus  fcetidus. 

— niger. 

— viridis. 

Wintera  aromatica. 

— canella. 

Adonis  verna. 

— appenina. 

^ Cl.XIV.Didynamja. 
O.  Gymnofpermia . 
Ajuga  pyramidalis. 
Teucrium  chamasdrys. 

— chamaepitys. 

— creticum. 

— marum. 

— polium. 

— fcordiurn. 

Satureja  capitata. 

— hortends. 

Hyffopus  officinalis. 
Nepeta  cataria. 
Lavandula  fpica. 

— doechas.  • 

Mentha  auricularis. 

— - cervina. 

— crifpa. 

— piperita. 

— pulegium. 

~r*  fativa. 

— fylveftris. 

t 
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Mentha  viridis. 

Cardamine  pratenfis. 

Ononis  fpinofa. 

Glecoma  hederacea. 

Sifymbrium  nafturtium. 
— fophia. 

— arvenlis. 

Lamium  album. 

Lupinus  albus. 

Betonica  officinalis. 

— tenuifolium. 

Phafeolus  vulgaris. 
Dolichos  pruriens  t 

Stachys  annua. 

Eryfimum  aliaria. 

— • recta. 

— - barbarea. 

— urens  ? 

• — fylvatica. 
Marrubium  vulgare^ 

— - officinale. 

* — foja. 

Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

Vicia  faba. 

Leonurus  cardiaca. 

Braffica  eruca. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

Origanum  creticum. 

— oleracia. 

— echinata. 

— didtamnus., 

— rapa. 
Sinapis  alba. 

Cytifus  laburnum. 

— > majorana. 

Ervum  ervilia. 

— fyriacum. 

— nigra. 

— lens. 

— vulgare. 

ICaphanus  fativus. 

Pifum  fativum. 

Thymus  ferpillum. 
— vulgaris. 

Crambe  orientalis. 

GeofFroya  inermis* 
— Surinamenfis. 

Meliffa  calaminthus. 

CLASS  XVI. 

Jndigofera  tincloria. 

— officinalis. 

Mon  a delphia. 

Galega  officinalis. 

Dracocephalum  Cana- 

Decandria. 

Atlragalus  exfcapu*. 

rienfe.  x 

Geranium  mofchaturn. 

— gummifer. 

— Moldavicum. 
Melittis  meliflbphyllum. 

— robertianum. 

\ . * 

— tragacantha. 
Trifolium  melilotus  of- 

Prunella  vulgaris. 
Scutellaria  galericulata. 

Anglofpermia. 
Acanthus  mollis. 
Euphrafia  officinalis. 
Lathraea  fquam maria. 
Pedicularis  palufti  is. 
Anthirrhinum  linaria. 
Scrophularia  aquatica. 

— nodofa. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 
Linnsea  borealis.' 
Sefamum  orientale. 
Vitex  agnus  callus. 
Avicennia  tomentofa. 
Bignonia  ophthalmica. 

CLASS  XV. 

T ETRADYNAMI A. 

O.  Siliciilofa. 
Eepidium  fativum. 
Thlafpi  arvenfe. 

— burfa  paltoris. 
Cochlearia  armoracia. 

— officinalis. 

Siliquofa. 

Dentaria  pentaphyllos. 


Pentapetes  muhucunda. 

Polyandria. 
Althaea  officinalis. 

Alcea  rofea. 

Malva  alcea. 

— rotundifolia. 

— fylveftris. 

Goflypium  herbaceum. 
Hibifcus  abelmofchus. 

CLASS  XVII. 
Diadelphi  a. 
Hexandria. 
Fumaria  bulbofa. 

— officinalis. 

OBandria. 
Polygala  amara. 

— - ■ fenega. 

— vulgaris. 

Decandria. 
Pterocarpus  draco. 

— fantalinus. 

Spartium  fceparium. 
GeniPta  canarienhs  ? 

— - tindloria. 


— repens. 

Trigonella  Monfpellien. 

— fcenum  gjascum. 

CLASS  XVIII. 
PolyadelphiA. 
Pentandria . 
Theobroma  cacao. 

Icofandria . 

Citrus  medica. 

— aurantium. 

Polyandria. 

Melaleuca  leucadend- 
ron. 

Hypericum  bacciferum. 

— guttiferum  ? 

— perforatum. 

CLASS  XIX. 

Syngenesia. 

Poly  garni  a & quails. 

Tragopogon  pratenfe. 
Scorzoncra  Hifpanica. 

— humilis. 
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Lachica  fativa. 

— feariola. 

— viroia. 

Sonchus  oleraceua. 
Leontodon  taraxacum. 
Hieracium  pilofclla. 
Ciclioritim  intybus. 

— enJivia. 

Ar&jum  lappa. 

Serratula  amara. 

Carduus  marianus. 
Onopordum  acanthium. 
Cynara  fcolymus. 

Carlina  acaulis. 
Carthareus  tintlorius. 
Spilanthus  acmella. 
Eupatoriuln  caunabi- 

num. 

Santolina  chsmscypa- 
ritfus. 

Polygamia  fuperfiua. 

^Tanacetum  vulgare. 

— balfamita. 

Artemifia  abrotanum. 

— abfynthium. 

— campellris, 

— dracunculus. 

— giacialis. 

— maritima, 

— pontica. 

— rupdtris. 

— fantonica. 

— vulgaris. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium. 
— dioicum. 

Erigeron  acre.  # 

Tuffilago  farfara. 

— petafites. 

Senecio  vulgaris. 
Solidago  virga  aurea. 
Inula  helenium. 

— dyfenterica. 

Arnica  montana. 
Doronicum  latifolium. 
— pardalianches. 

Beilis  perennis. 
Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum. 

Matricaria  chamomilla. 
— parthenium. 
Anthcmis  cotula. 


Antherrvis  nobilis. 

— ovrethrum. 

a j 

Achillea  ageratum. 

— atrata. 

— millefolium. 

— mofehata. 

— r ptarmica. 
Sigefbeckia  orientalis. 

O 

Polygamia  frujlranea . 
Centaurea  behen. 

— benedidla. 

— calcitrappa. 

— cyanus. 

Polygamia  nectffaria. 
Calendula  officinalis. 

Monogyma. 
Lobelia  fyphilitica. 
Lobelia  longiflora. 

- — tupa. 

Viola  canina. 

— ipecacuanha. 

— odorata. 

■! — tricolor. 

CL  XX.  Gynandria. 
Diandria . 

Orchis  bifolia. 

— mafcula. 

— militaris. 

— morio. 

Satyrium  hircinum. 
Epidendrum  vanilla. 

Hexandria. 

Ariftolochia  anguicida, 

— clernatitis.  t 

— longa. 

— rotunda. 

— od-oratiffima. 

• — ferpentaria. 

— trilobata. 

Dodccandria* 
Cytinus  hypociftis. 

Polyandria. 

Arum  maeulatum. 
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Zoftera  marina. 

Cl.  XXL  Monceci^. 

Monandria. 

Cynomorium  coccine- 
urn.  * 

* 

'Trlandrla. 

Carex  arenaria. 
Phyllanthus  emblica. 

Tetandria . 

Betula  alba. 

— alnus. 

Buxus  fempervirens. 
Urtica  dioica. 

• — pilulifera. 

— urens. 

Morus  nigra. 

Pentandria. 

Xanthium  drumarium. 

Polyandria . 
Poterium  fanguiforba. 
Quercus  robur. 

— cerris. 

— fuber. 

Juglans  regia. 

Fagus  caftanea. 

- — fylvatica. 

Corylus  avellana. 
Liquidambar  Hyrac£- 

flua. 

Monadelphia . 

Pinus  abies. 

— balfamea. 

— canadenfis.. 

— cembra. 

— larix. 

.. — picea. 

— pinea. 
fylveftris. 

— munglos. 

Still  ingia  fylvatica. 
Cupretfus  fempervirens. 
Thuja  occidentals. 

— arGculata. 

Croton  cafcarilla. 
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. Croton  lacciferum, 

• — tiglium. 

•Sr-  tindiorium. 
Jatropha  curcas. 

— elaftica. 

- — manihot. 

Ricinus  communis, 

Syngenefa. 

Momordica  elatcrium, 
Cucurbita  lagenaria. 

• — citrullus. 

— pepo. 

Cumumis  colocvnthis. 

— melo. 

- — fativus. 

Bryonia  alba. 

Cl.  XXII.  Dicecia. 

Diandria . 

Salix  alba. 

— caprea. 

- — fragilis. 

- — pentandria. 

— vitulina. 

Trlandria. 

Exccecaria  agallecha, 

Eetrandria. 
Vifcum  album. 

Myrica  gale. 

Brucea  ferruginea,  s. 
antidyfenterica. 

Pentandria . 
Piftaeia  vera. 

— terebinthus. 

— chio. 

• — lentifcus. 

Spinacea  oleracea. 
Cannabis  fativa. 
Humulus  lupulus. 
Fevillea  trilobata. 

Hexandria. 
Smilax  farfaparilla. 
china. 

Odandria. 

Populus  nigra. 


Populus  balfamifera. 
Rhodiola  rofea. 

Enneandria. 
Mercurialis  annua, 

Decaandria. 

Carica  papaya. 

Dodecandria. 
Menifpermum  cocculus. 

Monodelphia . 
Juniperus  fabina. 

— communis, 
r — Lycea  ? 

Ciflampelos  pareira,  ' 

— caaptba. 

Syngenefia. 

R ufcus  aculeatus.  / 

— hypogloffum, 

Gynandria . 

Clutia  eluteria  ? 

CLASS  XXIII. 

PoLYGAMI  A. 
Moncecia . 
Veratrum  album. 

— nigrum. 

— fabadilla  ? 
Andropogon  fchcenan- 

thus. 

- — nardns. 

Parietaria  officinalis. 
Ophioxylum  ferpenti- 
num. 

Mimofa  cathechu. 

— * nilotica. 

« — fenegal. 

Dicecia. 

Fraxinus  excelfior. 

— ornus. 

— rotundifolia. 

Panax  quinquefolium. 

Ericecia . 

Ceratonia  filiqua, 

Fieus  carica. 


Ficus  indica. 

* — religiofa. 

CLASS  XXIV. 

Cr  YPTOGAMIA. 

Filices. 

Equifetum  arvenfe, 
Ofmunda  regalis. 

Pteris  aquilina. 
Afplenium  ceterach. 

— ruta  muraria. 

— fcolopendria. 

— trichomanoides. 
Polypodium  vulgare. 

— fiiix  mas. 

• — Lagans. 

Adianthym  capillus  ve-. 
neris. 

- — pedatum. 

Mufti. 

Lycopodium  clavatum, 

* — felago. 

Poly  trichum  commune, 
Alga. 

Lichen  aphthofqs. 

• — caninus. 

— cocciferus. 

— iflandicus. 

— plicatus. 

— pulmonarius. 

— roccella. 

Conferva  rivularis. 

helminthocorton. 

Fucus  veficulofus. 

Fungi. 

Agaricus  mufcarius. 
Boletus  laricinus. 

— igniarius. 

• — fuaveolens. 

Peziza  auricula. 
Lycoperdon  bovifla. 

• — tuber. 

Cl.  XXV.  PalmjE* 

Cocos  butyracea. 

— nucifera. 

Phoenix  dadlylifera. 
Sagus  farinaria. 
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A Syjlcmatical  Arrangement  of  the  Animal  Materia  Medic  a,  according  to 

the  L i N n je  a n Syftem . 


CLASS  I. 
Mammalia. 
Bruta. 

Trichecus  manatus. 

• 

Fera. 

Viverra  zibctha, 

Gliris. 

Caftor  Fiber. 

Pecora. 

Mofchus  mofchiferus. 
Cervus  alces. 

■ — dama. 

— elaphus. 

— tarandu3. 

Capra  domeftica. 

Ovis  aries. 

Bos  taurus. 

Bellua . 

Equus  afinus. 

Sus  fcrofa. 

Ceti . 

Phyfeter  macrocephalus, 
aliasque  fpecies. 

ll.  Aves. 
Gallina. 
Pliafianus  gallus. 

III.  Amphibia. 
Reptilia.  / 
Rana  efculenta. 

— bufo. 


Lacerta  fcincus. 

— agilis. 
iguana. 

Serpen  tes. 
Coluber  vipera. 

* — blerus, 

IV.  Pisces. 
Chontropteryg  ii. 

Accipenfer  ilurio, 
alixque  fpecies. 

Ah  dominates . 

Efox  lucius. 

V.  Insecta. 
Coleoptera. 

Meloc  majalis. 

— profcarabseus. 

Lytta  veficatoria. 
Curculio  anliodontalgi- 

cus. 

— bacchi. 

— jaceae. 

Carabus  chryfocephalus. 

— ferrugintous. 
Chryfomela  populi. 

— feptempundlata. 

Hymiptera . 
Coccus  cadli. 
lacca. 

— ilicis. 

Hymenoptera . 
Cyneps  cerris. 


Cyneps  rofse. 

Chryfis  ignita. 

Apis  mellifera. 

Formica  rufa. 

Aptera. 

Cancer  aflacus.  , 

— gamarus. 

— macrurus. 

— pagurus. 

Onifcus  afellus. 

i 

VI.  Ve  RMES. 

Intejlina . 

Lumbricus  terreftris. 
Hirudo  medicinalis. 

— fanguifuga. 

Molufca. 

Sepia  officinalis. 

Limax  maximus  terref- 
tris. 

Te ft  ace  a. 

Oftrea  edulis. 

— maxima. 

Helix  pomatia. 

lithophyta. 
Madrepora  ogulata. 

Zoophyta. 

Corallina  officinalis. 

Iiis  nobilis. 

Spongia  officinalis. 


A Syftematical  Arrangement  of  the  Mineral  Materia  Medica,  and  of  the 

Chemical  Preparations . 


Acida. 

Acidum  acetum. 
— acetofum. 


Acidum  benzoicum. 

— boracicum. 

— carbonicum. 


Acidum  citricum. 

- — muriaticum. 

— oxygcniitunim 

$ ^ 
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Acidtim  nitricum. 

— nitrofum. 

— oxalicum. 

— phofphoricum. 

— fuccinicum. 

— fulfuricum. 

— tartarofum. 

Alcalia. 

Ammoniaca. 

Potaffa. 

Soda. 

Terrje. 

Alumina. 

Baryta. 

Calx. 

Magnefia. 

* 

Metalla. 

Argentum. 

Arfenicum. 

Aurum. 

Cuprum. 

Ferrum. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Manganefium. 

Piumbum. 

Stannum. 

Stibium  s.  antimonium. 
Wifmuthum. 

£incum. 

Sales  Neutri. 
Acetis  ammoniacae. 
Carbonas  ammoniacae. 
Citras  ammoniacae. 
Murias  ammoniacae. 
Nitras  ammoniacae. 
Succinas  ammoniacae. 
Sulfas  ammoniacae. 
Tartris  ammoniacae. 

Acetis  potaffae. 
Carbonas  potaffae. 

Citras  potaffae, 

Murias  potaffbe. 

Murias  hyperoxygena- 
tus  potaffae. 

.Nitras  potaffae. 

Oxaias  potaffae  acidulus. 


\ 


Sulfas  ootafTae. 

i 

Tartris  potaffae. 

— — acidulus. 

Acetis  fodae. 

Boras  fodae  alcalefcens 
s.  Borax. 

Carbonas  fodae. 

Murias  fodae. 

Nitras  fodae. 

Phofphas  fodae. 

Sulfas  fodae. 

Tartris  fodae. 

Sales  Terrei. 
Carbonas  aluminae. 

Sulfas  aluminae  acidulus 
cum  potaffa  s.  Alu- 
men. 

Carbonas  barytas. 

Murias  barytae. 

Sulfas  barytae. 

Carbonas  calcis. 

Citras  calcis. 

Murias  calcis. 

Phofphas  calcis. 
Carbonas  magnefiae. 
Sulfas  magnefiae. 

. OxyDA  MetALLICA. 
Oxydum  arfenici  album. 

— Cupri  viride. 

— Ferri  nigrum. 

luteum. 

— — rubrum. 

— Hyd  rargyri  nigrum. 
album. 

luteum. 

— — rubrum. 

— Manganefii  nigrum. 
— Plumbi  femivitr. 

— — album. 

rubrum. 

■—  Stanni. 

— Stibii  album. 

— — grifeum. 

— . — femivitreum. 
fulfuratum. 

praecipitatum. 

— • Wifmuthi. 
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Oxydum  Zinci  album. 

— — fublimatum. 

Sales  Metallici. 

Nitras  argenti. 

— — fufus. 
Acetis  cupri. 

Sulfas  cupri. 

ammoniacalis. 

Acetis  ferri. 

Malas  ferri. 

Murias  ferri  ammonia- 
cali-s. 

Sulfas  ferri. 

Tartris  potaffae  acidulus 
ferratus. 

Acetis  hydrargyri. 
Murias  hydrargyri. 

— — oxygenatu?^ 
Nitras  hydrargyt  i. 

Sulfas  hydrargyri. 
Tartris  hydrargyri. 

Acetis  plumbi. 

Murias  flibii  hyperoxy- 
genatus. 

Phofphas  calcis  flihiaius, 
Tartris  potaffae  acidulus 
ftibiatus. 


Acetis  zinci. 
Sulfas  zinci. 


Su  LFURETA. 

a.  Salma . 

Sulfuretum  ammoniacae. 

— potaffae. 

— fodae. 


b.  Ter  res. 
Sulfuretum  calcis. 

c.  Metallica. 

Sulfuretum  hydrargyri 
nigrum. 

— — rubrum. 

Sulfuretum  hydrargyri 
ftibiatum  rubrum. 
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Sulfuretum  ftibiatum  ni- 
grum. 

— ftibii  nativum  s.  ni- 
grum. 

Hydro-fulfuretum  ftibii 
rubrum, 
— luteum. 
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SaPONES.  InFL  A MMABILIA. 

Sulphur. 

Sapo  amygdalinus.  Phofphorus. 

Sapo  ammoniacialis  feu  Petroleum. 
Linimentuiu  ammo-  Succinum. 
niacale.  Carbo. 

Saponuli.  Alkohol. 

Sapones  acidi.  Acida  alkoholifata* 

ZScher. 


GAZA  s.  FLUIDA  ELASTICA. 


Caz  azotunn. 

— acidum  carbonicu®. 

— hydrogenium. 


Gaz  hydrogenium  car-  Gaz  oxygenium. 

bonatum.  A«r  s.  Gaz  atmofphjo- 
— — fulphuratum.  ricum. 


Aqua  frigida. 
gelida. 

— tepida. 

— calida. 

Aqua  deflillata  fimplex. 


AQUA  ET  AQUOSA. 

Aqua;  deftillatae  odori- 
ferae  aut  aromatifatas. 
Aqua  picea. 

— calcis. 

— marina. 

Aquae  minerales. 


Aquae  acidulae. 

ferruginofse, 

falinae. 

fulphureac. 

aikalifatse. 


I 


Nix  aut  glacies. 

Balnea.  ) £c:lida> 

Semicupia.  ( 

Pediluvia.  r^eP‘da- 

Fetus.  \ pa  '“j’ 

• J Jrervida. 

Balnea  medicata. 

Afperfio  aquae  frigidae. 

Embrocationes. 

Thermae  miaerales. 

— fimplice6. 

— • falinae. 


AUXILLA  EXTERNA. 

/ 

Thermae  alcalinae. 

— fulfuratae. 

Lotiones.  \ 

Injedtiones. 

Enemata. 

Fridtiones  ficcas. 

— oleofae. 

— medicatae. 

Eleftricitas. 

Galvanifmus. 

Arteriotomia. 


Venaefedtio. 
Cucurbitae  fcarificatx* 
Sanguifugae. 
Fonticulus. 

Setaceum. 

Veficatorum. 

Epifpafticum. 

Caufticum. 

Moxa. 

Ferrum  candens. 


Matlock  water  is  found  to  whi<4|  is  chiefly  calcareous.  No 
contain  a fmall  quantity  of  a neutral  traces  of  iron  are  difcoverable  by  any 
fait,  probably  muriat  of  foda,  and  teft,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
about  at  much  of  an  earthy  fait,  excefs  of  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the 
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Briftol  Hotwell  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  allthofe  cafes  where  a pure 
diluent  drink  is  advifable  ; but  it  is 
principally  ufed  as  a tepid  bath,  or 
at  leaft  one  that  eomes  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  a cold  bath. 

Matricaria,  ( Matricaria , <z>  f. 
from,  matrix , the  womb,  lo  called 
from  its  ufes  in  difurders  of  the 
womb).  Parthenium.  Fever  few. 
Mother’s  wort.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  plant,  Matricaria  par- 
thenium ) foliis  compojitis,  plants  ; folio - 
Us  avails , ineijis  ; pedunculis  ramojis  of 
JLinnxus,  have  a tiro  tig,  not  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a moderately  bitter  lade, 
both  which  they  communicate,  by 
warm  infufion,  to  water  and  redtiiied 
fpirit.  The  watery  infuficns,  infpif- 
fated,  leave  an  extradl  of  confidera- 
ble  bitternefs,  and  which  dii’covers 
alfo  a faline  matter,  both  to  the 
tade,  and  in  a more  fenfible  manner 
by  throwing  up  to  the  furface  fmall 
cryftalline  efflorefcences  in  keeping. 
The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matrica- 
ria  exhales,  in  the  evaporation,  and 
impregnates  the  diddled  water,  on 
which  alfo  a quantity  of  effential  oil 
is  found  floating.  The  quantity  of 
fpiritous  extract,  according  to  Car- 
theufer’s  experiments,  is  only  about 
one  fixth  the  1 weight  of  the  dry 
leaves,  whereas  the  watery  extract 
amounts  to  near  one  half.  This 
plant  is  evidently  the  Parthenium  of 
Diofcoiides,  fince  wliofe  time  it  has 
been  very  generally  employed  for 
medical  purpofes.  In  natural  affinity 
it  ranks  with  cammomile  and  tanfy, 
and  its  fenfible  qualities fhew  it  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  them  in  its  medicinal 
character.  Bergius  dates  its  virtues 
to  be  tonic,  ftomachjc,  refolvent, 
•and  emmenagogue.  It  has  been  given 
fuccefsfully  as  a vermifuge,  and  for 
the  cure  of  intermittents  ; but  its  ufe 
is  mod  celebrated  in  female  difoilders, 
efpecially  in  hyderia  ; and  hence  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name 
tnatricaria.  Its  fmell,  tide,  and  analy- 
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fis  prove  it  to  be  a medicine  of  cori- 
fiderable  activity  ; we  may  therefore 
fay  with  Murray ; Rarlus  hodle  pra- 
fcribitur>  quam  debetur. 

Matricaria  cammomjlla. 
The  fy Hematic  name  of  the  common 
fever  few.  See  Chamamalum  vuh 
gare . 

Matricaria  parthenium. 
The  fyflematic  name  of  the  fever 
few.  See  Matricaria. 

Matrix,  ( Matrix , els,  f.  ^rapn). 
The  womb.  See  Uterus. 

Maturation,  ( Maturatio , onis, 
f.  from  maturo,  to  make  ripe).  A 
term  in  furgery,  fignifying  that  pro- 
cefs  which  fucceeds  inflammation, 
by  which  pus  is  collected  in  an  ab- 
feed. 

Maudlin.  S eedgeratum. 

Maxilla,  ( Maxilla , a,  f.  from 
pacc-ccuy  to  chew).  The  jaw. 

Maxilla  inferior.  Os  max- 
ill  are  irferlus.  Mandibula.  The 
maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which, 
in  its  figure,  may  be  compared  to  a 
horfe-fiioe,  is  at  fird  compofed  of 
two  diftinft  bones  ; but  thefe,  foon 
after  birth,  unite  together  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chin,  fo  as  to  form  only 
one  bone. ' The  fuperior  edge  of 
this  bone  has,  like  the  upper  jaw> 
a procefs,  ^called  the  alveolar  pro- 
cefs.  This,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other 
refpedts  a good  deal  fimilar,  is  like- 
wife  furniffied  with  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  the  teeth.  The  pode- 
rior  part  of  the  bone  on  each  fide, 
rifes  perpendicularly  intp  two  pre- 
cedes, one  of  which  is  called  the 
coronoid and  the  other  the  condyloid 
procefs.  The  fird  of  thefe  is  the 
higlied  : it  is  thin  and  pointed  ; and 
the  temporal  mufele,  which  is  attach- 
ed to  it,  fervfcs  to  elevate  the  jaw. 
The  condyloid  procefs  is  narrower, 
thicker,  and  ffiorter  than  the  other, 
terminatinp’  in  an  oblong,  rounded 
head,  which  is  formed  for  a moveable 
articulation  with  the  cranium,  and 


is  received  into  the  fore  part  of 
the  foffa  defcribed  in  the  temporal 
bone.  In  this  joint  there  is  a 
moveable  cartilage,  which  being  more 
clofely  connedled  to  the  condyle 
than  to  the  cavity,  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  belonging  to  the  former.  This 
moveable  cartilage  is  connedfed  with 
both  the  articulating  furface  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw,  by  diftindl  ligaments  arifing 
from  its  edges  all  round.  Thefe 
attachments  of  the  cartilage  are 
{lengthened,  and  the  whole  articu- 
lation fecured,  by  an  external  liga- 
ment, which  is  common  to  both,  and 
which  is  fixed  to  the  temporal  bone, 
and  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  On 
the  inner  furface  of  the  ligament, 
which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the 
temporal  bone,  and  backwards  in  the 
cavity,  is  placed'  what  is  commonly 
called  the  gland  of  the  joint ; at 
leaft  the  ligament  is  there  found  to 
be  much  more  vafcular  than  at  any 
other  part.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
coronoid  procefs,  on  its  inner  part, 
is  a foramen  or  canal,  which  extends 
under  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and 
terminates  at  the  outer  furface  of  the 
bone  near  the  chin.  -Each  of  thefe 
foramina  affords  a paffage  to  an  arte- 
ry, vein,  and  nerve,  whfth  fend  off 
branches. to  the  feveral  teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a great 
many  motions.  The  condyles,  by 
Hiding  from  the  cavity  towards  the 
eminences  on  each  fide,  bring  the  jaw 
horizontally  forwards,  as  in  the  ac- 
tion of  biting  ; or  the  condyles  only 
may  be  brought  forwards,  while  the 
rell  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  backwards,  as 
is  the  cafe  when  the  mouth  is  open. 
The  condyles  may  alfo  Hide  alter- 
nately backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  cavity  to  the  eminence,  and  vice 
verfa ; io  that  while  one  cqndyle 
advances,  the  other  moves  backwards, 
turning  the  body  of  the  yaw  from 
fide  to  tide,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth. 
The  great  ufe  of  the  cartilages  feems 


to  be  that  of  fecuring  the  articula- 
tion, by  adapting  themfelves  to  the 
different  inequalities  in  thefe  feveral 
motions  of  thb  jaw,  and  to  prevent 
any  injuries  from  fri&ion.  This 
laft  circumftance  is  of  great  import- 
ance where  there  is  fo  much  motion, 
and  accordingly  this  cartilage  is 
found  in  the  different  tribes  of  car- 
nivorous animals,  where  there  is  no 
eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  ap- 
paratus for  grinding. 

The  aveolar  proceffes  are  formed 
of  an  external  and  internal  plate, 
united  together  by  thin  bony  par- 
titions, which  divide  the  proceffes  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  into  as 
many  fockets  as  there  are  teeth. 
But,  at  the  pofterior  part,  where 
the  teeth  have  more  than  one  root?, 
each  root  has  a diflindf  cell.  Thefe 
proceffes  in  both  jaws,  begin  to  be 
formed  with  the  teeth,  accompany 
them  in  their  growth,  and  difappear 
when  the  teeth  fall.  So  that  the 
lofs  of  the  one  feems  constantly  to 
be  attended  with  the  lofs  of  the 
other. 

Maxill/^  superior.  Os'maxiU 
lare  fuperius.  The  fuperior  maxillary 
bones  constitute  the  moil  confiderable 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in 
number,  and  generally  remain  diftindt 
through  life.  Their  figure  is.  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  and  not  eafily  to 
be  defcribed.  On  each  of  thefe 
bones  is  obf.  rved  feveral  eminences. 
One  of  thele  is  at  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  bone,  and,  from  its 
making  part  of  the  nofe,  is  called 
the  nafal  procefs.  Internally,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  this  procefs, 
is  a foffa,  which,  with  the  os  un- 
guis, forms  a paffage  fer  the  lachry- 
mal dudl.  Into  this  nafal  procefs 
likewife  is  inferred  the  fihort  round 
tendon  of  the  mu) cuius  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  Backwards  and  out- 
wards, from  the  root  of  the  nafal 
proceis,  the  bone  helps  to  form  the 
lower  fide  of  the  orbit,  and  this  part 
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is  therefore  called  the  orbitar  pro- 
cefs.  Behind  this  orbitar  procefs 
the  bone  forms  a confiderable  tube- 
rofity,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  this 
tuberofity  is  a channel,  which  is 
almofl  a complete  hole.  In  this 
channel  paffes  a branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  which,  together  with 
a fmall  artery,  is  tranfmitted  to  the 
face  through  the  external  orbitar 
foramen,  which  opens  immediately 
under  the  orbit.  Where  the  bone  on 
each  fide  is  joined  to  the  os  malic, 
and  helps  to  form  the  cheeks,  is 
obferved  what  is  called  the  malar  pro- 
cefs. The  lower  and  anterior  parts 
of  the  bone  make  a kind  of  circular 
fweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli  or 
fockets  for  the  teeth  ; this  is  called 
the  alveolar  procefs.  Tins  alveolar 
procefs  has  pofteriorly  a confiderable 
tflherofity  on  its  internal  fur  face. 
Above  this  alveolar  procefs,  and 
juft  behind  the  fore  teeth,  is  an  ir- 
regular hole,  called  the  foramen  in- 
cifivum , which  feparating  into  two, 
and  fometimes  more  holes,  ferves  to 
tranfmit  fmall  arteries  and  veins,  and 
a minute  branch  of  t^e  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  to  the  noftrils.  There  are 
two  horizontal  lamellae  behind  the 
•alveolar  procefs,  which,  uniting  to- 
gether, form  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nofe. 
This  partition  being  feated  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  lower  edge  of  the 
alveolar  procefs,  gives  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  a confiderable  hollownefs. 
Where  the  offa  rnaxillaria  are  united 
to  each  other,  they  project  fomewhat 
forwards,  leaving  between  them  a 
furrow,  which  receives  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  feptum  nafi.  Each 
of  thefe  bones  is  hollow,  and  forms 
a confiderable  finus  under  its  orbitar 
part.  This  finus,  which  is  ufually, 
though  improperly,  called  antrum 
Highmorianum , is  lined  with  the 
pituitary  membrane.  It  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofes  a'S  the  other  fi- 
nufes  of  the  nofe,  and  communicates 
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with  the  noflrils  by  an  opening, 
which  appears  to  be  a large  one  in 
the  Ikeleton,  but  which  in  the  re- 
cent fubjedl  is  much  fmaller.  In  the 
foetus,  in  Head  of  thefe  finufes,  an 
oblong  depreffion  only  is  obferved  at 
each  fide  of  the  noftrils,  nor  is  the 
luberofity  of  the  alveolar  procefs  then 
formed.  On  the  fide  of  the  palate 
in  young  fubjecls  a kind  of  fifiure 
may  be  noticed,  which  feemsto  fepa- 
rate  the  portion  of.  the  bone  which 
contains  the  dentes  inciiores  front 
that  which  contains  the  dentes  ca- 
nini.  This  fiffure  is  fometimes  ap- 
parent till  the  fixth  year,  but  alter 
that  period  it  in  general  wholiv  dif- 
appears. 

^ The  offa  rnaxillaria  not  only  ferve 
to  form  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the 
palate,  nofe,  and  orbits  ^ and,  belides 
their  union  with  each  other,  they 
are  connected  with  the  greateft  part 
of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium, 
viz.  with  the  offa  nafi,  offa  malarum, 
olTa  unguis,  odd  palati,  os  frontis, 
os  fphenoides,  and  os  ethmoides. 

Maxjllary  arteries.  Thefe 
are  branches  of  the  external  carotid. 
The  external  maxillary  is  the  fourth 
branch  of  the  carotid ; it  proceeds 
anteriorly,  and  gives  off  the  facial 
or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips, 
and  the  angular  artery.  The  inter- 
nal maxillary  is  the  next  branch  of 
the  carotid  ; it  gives  of!  the  fphasno- 
maxillar,  the  inferior  alveolar,  and 
the  fpinous  artery. 

Maxillary  glands.  The 
glands  fo  called  are  conglomerate, 
and  are  fituated  under  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  du6ts 
of  thefe  glands  are  called  Wartlio- 
nian,  after  their  difeoverer. 

Maxillary  nerves.  The 
fuperior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  or  tri- 
gemini. The  former  is  divided  into 
the  fphseno-palatine,pofterior  alveolar, 
and  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  The 
latter  is  divided  info  two  branches. 


i the  internal  lingual,  and  one  more 
properly  called  the  interior  maxil- 

||  Iftry. 

JVl  a y l r l y.  See  J/iiium  conval- 

lium . 

Mays,  Indian.  See  Z,ea  mays. 
Ma  YWEED.  Sec  Cot  it  la  J cel'ida. 
Meadow  crowfoot.  Sc c Ra- 

i x. uric ul us  prate  lifts. 

Meadow,  queen  of.  See  Ul- 
i maria. 

Meadow  saffron.  See  Colchi- 

\ cum. 

Meadow  saxifrage.  See  Saxi- 
i frag  a vulgaris. 

Me  a dow  sweet.  See  Ulmaria. 
Meadow  thistle,  round 
| leaved.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
; Cmcus  oleraceus  of  Linnseus,  are  boil- 
j cd,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
I and  eaten  as  we  do  cabbage. 
Measles.  See  Rubeola. 

Meatus  auditoriusex ternus. 
S See  Ear. 

Meatus  auditor! us  intern  us. 
The  internal  auditory  pafiage  is  a 
: imall  bony  canal,  beginning  inter- 
: nally  by  a longitudinal  orifice  at  the 
I polterfor  furfa.ee  of  the  petrous  por- 
| tion  of  the  temporal  bone,  running 
towards  tire  veftibulum  and  cochlea, 
and  there  being  divided  into  two  lefs 
I cavities  by  an  eminence.  The  fupe- 
I riot  and  fmaller  of  thefe  is  the  orilice 
of  the  aquredudt  of  Fallopius,  which 
j receives  the  portio  du: a of  the  audi- 
: I I tory  nerve  : the  other  inferior  and 
larger  cavity  is  perforated  by  many 
i!  I i imall  holes,  through  which  the  portio 
t,  1 1 mollis  ot  the  auditory  nerve  paffes 
of  1 1 into  the  labyrinth. 

Meatus  urinarXus,  ( Meatus , 
#•  j jur,  m.).  In  women  this  is  Unrated 
in  the  vagina,  immediately  below  the 
k Ijfymph)  lis  of  the  pubis,  and  behind 
ts  t ftiie  nymphae.  In  men  it  is  at  the  tnd 
ri- 1 tof  tbe  glans  penis, 
its  I Mecca  balsa m u m . See  Balfam 
ir,  «/  Gileacl. 

k ' Me®  no  a can.  See  Mechcacana. 


M 2 £ h o a c a n n a , ( Mechoacanna , «?. 
f.  from  Mechoacan , a province  in 
Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought),  fa- 
lappa  alba.  Rhabarb arum  album.  Mec- 
hoacan. The  root  of  a fpecies  c# 
convolvulus  brought  from  Mexico. 
It  poaches  aperient  properties,  and 
wr.)  long  u fed  as  the  common  purge 
of  this  country,  but  is  now  wholly 
fuperceded  by  jalao. ) 

M kc «o  AC  A NNA  NIGRA.  See  7d- 

7 . ^ 

lapium. 

Mecon! u m , ( Meconium , n . ) . 

1 lie  green  excrementitious  fub (lance 
that  is  found  in  the  large  rnteftines  of 
the  foetus. 

M e d r a n nerve.  The  fccond 
branch  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

M e d i a n vein  s.  The  fituation 
of  the  veins  of  the  arms  is  extremely 
Qiffcrent  in  moll  individuals.  When 
a branch  proceeds  near  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  inwardly  from  the  bafilic 
vein,  it  is  termed  the  bafilic  median  ; 
and  when  a vein  is  coven  off  from  the 
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cephalic  in  the  like  manner,  it  is 
termed  the  cephalic  median.  When 
thefe  two  veins  are  prefent,  they 
moftly  unite  juft  below  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  and  the  common  trunk  proceeds 
to  the  cephalic  vein. 

M ediastinum,  ( Media  fin  lira , /, 
r.  qitqfi  in  medio  fare).  The  mem- 
branous feptum,  formed  by  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  pleura,  that  divides 
the  cavity  ofthecheft  into  two  parts. 
It  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior portion. 

Medicine.  Any  fub fiance  that 
is  exhibited  with  a view  to  cure  or 
allay  the  violence  of  a difeafe.  It  is 
alfo  very  frequently  made  ufe  of  to 
exp-refs  the  healing  art,  when  it  com- 
prehends anatomy,  phyfiology,  and 
pathology.  The  following  is  the 
moll  approved  clarification  of  the 
various  articles  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  according  to  their  known  qua- 
lities : 
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I.  ACRID  MEDICINES. 
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1.  Aromatic  acrids. 
Acorus  calamus. 
Andropogon  nardus. 
Angelica  archangelica. 

— fylveftris. 
Ariftolochia  ferpentaria. 

— trilobata. 

Arnica  montana. 
Afclepias  vincetoxicum. 
Athamanta  cretenfis. 

— oreol’elinum. 

Cap fi cum  annuum. 

— baccatum. 

Carlina  acaulis. 

Carum  carvi. 
Caryophillus  aromafci- 
' cus. 

Centaurea  behen. 

Ciftus  creticus. 
Coriandrum  fativum. 
Croton  cafcarilla. 
Cuminum  cyminum. 
Fagara  pterota. 

Ferula  affa  foctida. 
Imperatoria  oftruthium. 
Juniperus  fabina. 

Laurus  camphora. 

— cafiia. 

— nobilis. 

— fafTaffras. 

Xiigufticum  levifticum. 
Origanum  creticum. 

— di&amnus. 
Phellandrium  aquati- 

cum. 

Pimpinella  saxifraga. 
Sefeli  tortuofum. 

b.  Balfarriic. 

c.  Pefins. 

2.  Fhctd  acrids. 
a,  Achillea  ptarmica. 
Aconitum  anthora. 

— cammarum. 

— napcllus. 


Aloexyllum  verum. 
Anacardiumoccidentale. 
Anagallis  arvenfis. 
Anemone  nemorofa. 

• — pratenlis. 

Anthemis  py rethrum. 
Artemifia  fantonica. 
Afclepias  afthmatica. 
Atropa  belladona. 

mandragora. 
Avicennia  tomentofa. 
Boletus  laricinus. 
Bryonia  alba. 

— dioica. 

Cachrys  odontalgica. 
Ceanothus  Americanus. 
Clematis  redla. 

— vitalba. 

Conium  maculatum. 
Cicuta  virofa. 
Convolvulus  jalappa. 

— fcammonia. 

— fepiutn. 

— foldanella. 

— turpethum. 

Croton  tiglium. 

Cufcuta  Europaea. 
Cyclamen  Europceum. 
Daphne  gnidium. 

— laureola. 

— mezereum. 

— thymelaea. 

Datura  flramonium. 
Delphinium  ftaphyfa- 

Digitalis  purpurea. 
Drofera  rotundifolia. 
EiiDatorium  cannabi- 
num. 

Euphorbia  canefcens. 

— efula. 

— officinari 

— lathyris. 

■*—  pal  u It  1 is. 


Gambogia  gutta. 
Gummi  refina  ammon. 

— — bdellium. 

galbanum. 

— — fagapenum, 
Jatropha  curcas. 

— manihot.  ^ 

Inula  dyfentevica. 
Ladluca  fcariola. 

— virofa. 

Momordica  elaterium. 
Nerium  antidyfenteric. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Onopordium  acanthium. 
Polygala  fenega. 

Penaea  farcocolla. 
Phytolacca  decandra. 
Pfychotria  emetica. 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 
Pulfatilla  nigricans. 
Plumbago  Europaea. 
Rhus  vernix. 

— toxicodendron. 
Ranunculus  abortivus*  - 

— acris. 

— alpinus. 

— arvenfis. 

— bulbofus. 

— fiammula. 

— illyricus. 

— lingua. 

— thora. 

Sambucus  ebulus. 
Strychnos  colubrina. 

— mix  vomica. 

— volubilis. 

Viola  ipecacuanha. 

Vitex  agnus  callus. 

3 .  Volatile  acrids. 
Allium  cepa. 

— fativum. 

— fcorodoprafum. 

— victorialis, 
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Arum  maculatum. 
Alarum  Europasum. 
Braffica  eruca. 

— rapa. 

iCardamine  pratenfis. 
Cochlearia  arinoracia. 

— officinalis. ' 
IColchicum  illiricum.  * 

— autumnale. 
jConvallaria  majalis. 
Crambe  orientalis. 
Deataria  pentaphyllos. 
Erigeron  acre. 
Erylimum  alliaria. 

— barbarea. 

— officinale. 

; Iris  florentina. 

— fcetida. 

— germanica. 


Iris  pfetidacorus. 

— tuberofa. 

Lepidium  iberis. 

— fativum. 

Petivera  aliiacea. 
Raphanus  fativus. 
Saxifraga  granulata. 
Scilla  maritima. 

Sedum  acre. 
Sempervivum  te&orum. 
S inapis  alba. 


nigra. 
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Sylimbrium  nafturtium. 

— fophia. 

— Tenuifolinm. 
Thlafpi  arvenfe. 

4.  Animal  acrlds. 
Carabus  chryfocephalus. 


M E 

Carabus  ferrugineu*. 
Chryfis  ignita. 
Chryfomela  populi. 

— ianguinolenta. 
Coccinelia  bifpunCtata.  ' 

— feptempundtata. 
Coccus  cadi. 

— ilicis. 

Curculio  antiodontalgi- 
cus. 

— bacchi. 

— - jaccas. 

Formica  rufa. 

Lytta  veficatoria. 
Lumbricus  terrellris. 
Meloc  majalis. 

— profcarabaeus. 
Onifus  afellus. 


II.  ADSTRINGENTS. 


‘ I . Adjlringents  properly 
Jo  called. 

difculus  hypocaftanum. 
Agrimonia  eupatoria. 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

I O ^ 

Arbutus  uva  urli. 
Afplenium  ceterach. 

— fcolopendrium. 

— trichomanoides. 
Calamus  rotang. 
Capparis  fpinofa. 
Cinchona  officinalis, 
ejufque  fpecies. 
Cortex  pocgcrebas. 
CuprelTus  fempervirens* 
Cynomoriura  coccin, 
Cytinus  hypocillis. 
IDatifea  cannabina. 

Dra  casno  draco. 
Equifetum  arvenfe. 

— hyemale. 
fragaria  vefca. 
jFraxinus  excelfior. 
Galium  aparine. 

— verum. 

Garcinia  mangollana. 
GeraniumRobertianum. 
Geum  rivale. 


Geum  urbanum. 
Haimatoxylum  campe- 
chianum. 

Hedera  helix. 

Ilex  aquifolinm. 
Juglans  regia. 

Kino. 

Lawfonia  inermis. 
Lichen  cocciferus. 

— plicatus. 

Lonice-ra  fymphoricar- 

pos. 

Lycoperdon  bovifta. 
Lyfimachia  nummula- 
ria. 

Lythrum  falicaria. 
Mefpilus  germanicus. 
Mimofa  catechu. 

— nilotica  (fuccus). 
Morus  nigra. 

Myrtus  communis. 

— caryophyllata. 
Ofmunda  regalis. 
Peziza  auricula. 
Phyllanthus  emblica. 
Plantago  major. 

— media. 

— r lanceolata. 


Polygonum  bifloita. 
Potentilia  reptans. 
Poterium  fanguiforba. 
Prunella  vulgaris. 
Prunus  fpinofa. 
Pterocarpus  draco. 
Punica  granatum. 
Pyrola  rotundifoiia, 
Pyrus  communis. 

— cydonia. 

Quaffia  fimaruba, 
Quercus  cerris. 

— robur. 

— fuber. 

Rheum  rhaponticum. 
Rhodiola  rofea. 
Rhododendron  chryfan- 
thum. 

Rhus  coriaria, 

— typhinum. 

Rofa  alba. 

— canina. 

- — centifolia. 

- — damafcena, 

— gallic*, 

R ubia  tin&orutn. 
Ruraex  acetofa, 
acutus. 
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Rumex  alpinus. 

- — crifpus. 

— hydrolapathum. 

— patientia. 

— fanguineus. 

— fcutatus. 

Rufcus  aculeatus, 

— hypogloiTum. 

Salix  alba. 

— amygdalina. 

- — caprea. 

— fragilis.  >' 

— pentandria. 

— vitulina. 
Sanguiforba  officinalis* 
Sanicula  Europasa. 
Sorbus  aucuparia. 

— domeftica. 

Spiraea  iilipendula. 

— ulmaria. 

Stachis  annua. 

— refta. 

Statice  limonium. 


Tamarix  gallica. 


Thea  bohea. 

— virldis. 
Tormentilla  ere&a. 
Ulmus  campeftris. 
Vaccinium  myrtillus. 
Verbena  officinalis. 
Vifcum  album. 


b.  Acetis  fern.  ” 
— zinci. 

c.  Sulfas  cupri. 


2 .  Bitter  adflrinvents. 


Vide  Bitter  Styptics. 


3.  Animal  adjlringents. 
Coccus  lacca. 

Cynips  quercus. 

— rofse. 


ferri. 

— zinci. 

d.  Tartris  ferri. 

e.  Vinum  rubrum. 
Aikohol. 

f.  Acida, 

Acidum  acetofum. 

— gallicum. 

— fulfuricum  dilut. 


— muriaticum  oxvgre- 

4 o 


Svvietenia  febrifuga. 
— mahogani. 


4.  Metallic  and  other  ad - 
Jtr ingents. 

a.  Oxydum  arfenici. 

— cupri* 

— ferri. 

— plumbi. 


zinci. 


— vvifmuthi. 


natum. 

g.  Alumen. 

h.  Aquas  minerales  fer- 
ruginofas* 

Sedimentum  earundem. 

i.  Aqua  frigida. 
Giacies. 

Balnea  frigida. 

Fotus  frigidi. 
Embrocationes  frigid*. 
Affufio  frigida. 


111.  ALEX1PHARMACS. 


I.  Against  vegeta- 
ble poisons. 


2.  Againjl  acrid  poifons. 


1.  Agairjl  narcotic  poi- 
fons. 

a.  Acidum  citri. 

Acida  mineralia  aqua 
diiuta. 

Acidum  muriatic,  oxy- 
genatum. 

Alurias  hyperoxygena- 
tus  potaifae. 

Coffeae  infufum  fatura- 
tum. 


a.  Emetica. 

b.  Diluentia. 
Aqua  tepida. 

c.  Mucilqginofa. 

d.  Oleofa. 

Lac. 

Ova. 

c.  Acida. 
f.  Alkalia. 


num. 


b.  Emetica. 

c.  Externally : 

Emetica  epigaftrk)  fric- 

tione  adplicata. 
Enemata  irritantia. 


3.  Againjl  poifonous  fun - 
gufes. 

a.  Emetica. 

b.  Cathartica. 

c.  Haudus  aquas  gelidae. 

d.  iEther. 


Li 
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II.  Against  animal 
poisons. 

I.  Againjl  the  bite  of  poi- 
fonous ferpents. 
a.  Ariftolochia  angui- 
cida. 

— ferpentaria. 
Ophioxylum  ferpenti- 


Polygala  fenega. 
Strychnos  colubrina. 

— nux  vomica. 
Fraxinus  excelfior  (fuc- 
cus  foliorum). 

Atropa  belladona.  M 

fl*nticin5  1ntf=-n  ? 
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Gentiana  lutea ? 

b.  Carbonas  ammonia 
cae. 

c.  OxygenantiaJ 


jl.  Externally; 

I ixcifio. 
tde&io.  , 

\duftio. 

Ixygcnantia  ? 
^aufticum. 

| Lotio  alkalina. 

Oleum  oli  varum, 
jaccharum. 

A gait  if  the  bile  of  ra- 
bid. animals, 
internally  : 

dydrargyri  prceparata 
ad  ptyalifmum  ? 

Otta  veficatoria. 

Vleloe  majalis. 

— profcarabaeus. 
Oxygenantia  ? 

Alkalina  ? 

Externally  ; 
ixcifio. 

'Vduftio. 

Oxygenantia  ? 

Vfurias  (libii  oxygena- 
tus. 

Jotaffa. 

Ve  (leans. 

nfpiratio  gazis,acidi  car- 
bonici,  azoti,  vel  hy- 
drogenli  ? 


Againjl  the  fing  of  in- 
fers. 

Aduftio. 

Excilio. 

Ammoniaca. 

Acidum  acetofum. 

Oleum  olivarum. 


a.  V t getalles , 
Antirrhinum  linaria. 
Ar&ium  lappa. 

Carex  arenaria. 

Jarlina  acaulis. 
Oeanothus  Americanus. 
Oiflampelos  pareira. 
Daphne  mezereum. 
Eupatorium  cannabin, 


Oleum  camphoratum. 

Alkohol  camphoratum. 

Acetis  plumbi  liquidus. 

i 

4.  Agairfl  animal  pofons 
t ahen  into  the  fomach. 

a.  Emetica. 

b.  Succus  citri. 

Acetum. 

Acidum  nitticum  dibit. 

? — muriaticum  oxyge- 
natum. 

Murias  hyperoxygena- 
tus  potaffie. 

c.  Involventia. 

III.  Against  mine- 
ral poisons. 

I .  Againfl  mercurial , anti- 
monial,  arfcnical  oxyds 
and  falls. 

a.  Decoclum  cinchonas, 
quercus,  aliarumque 
plantarum  principio 
adllringente  foetarum. 

b.  Opium. 

p.  Oleofa  et  mucilagi- 
nofa. 

Lac-butyrum, 

Oleum  ricini. 
Enemata  oleofa. 

d.  Emetica. 

e.  Cathartica. 

f.  Sales  alkalina. 

Aquas  min.  alkalinas. 

g.  Sulfureta  alkalina. 

Thermae  fulphureae. 


IV.  ALTERANTS. 

Galium  aparine. 
Guajacum  officinale. 
Inula  heleninm. 

Juglans  regia, 
juniperus  communis. 
Ledum  paluftre. 
Lepidium  iberis. 

Lichen  caninus. 

Phellandrium  aquatic. 


IV.  Antimephiti®. 
Alexiph  armics. 

1 . Againfl  putrid  vapors. 
Externally  ; 

Vapor  acidi  aceticT. 

acetoli. 

muriatici. 

oxygenati. 

— astheris  acetofi. 

Gaz  oxygenium  infla- 

tum. 

Internally  : 

Acidum  nitricum. 

— muriaticum  oxyge- 
natum. 

Murias  byperoxygena- 
tus  potafe. 

Alkohol. 

Vinum. 

2.  Againjl  acid  vapors . 
Odor  ammoniacas  aut 

fuccinatis  ammonia- 
cae. 

Internally : 

Antacida. 

3.  Againjl  the  vapor  cf 
hydrogen , azotic,  or 
carbonic  gazes . 

a.  Refpiratio  aut  inflatio 
aeris  oxygenio  abun- 
dantis. 

b.  Odor  ammoniacae. 

c.  Fricliones  corporis 
calidae. 

/ 
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Prunus  padus. 
Rhododendron  chryfaifr’ 
thum. 

Rubia  tin&orum. 
Scrophularia  nodofa. 
Sium  nodidorum. 

Smilax  China. 

— farfaparilla. 

Solanum  dulcamara. 
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TJlm  us  csirmeRris. 

Viola  tricolor. 
Xanthium  Strumarium. 
Zoftera  marina. 

b.  Animals . 
Coluber  vipera. 

— blerus. 

Lacerta  agilisi 
• — iguana. 

Dia&ta  ex  cancris,  oRreis, 
ranis,  teftudinibus. 

C.  Minerals . 
Carbonas  ammoniacas. 


a.  Pure  hitlers. 
Aloe  pcrfoliata,  i'picata, 
etc. 

Bilis  taurina. 

Calendula  officinalis. 
Carduus  marianus. 
Centaurea  bsnedicia. 

— calcitrappa. 
Chasrophyllum  fylveft. 
Cichorium  intybus. 
Columbo  radix. 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 
Fumaria  bulbofa. 

— officinalis. 

Gentiana  amarella. 

— afclepiadea. 

— centauriura. 
cruciata. 

— lutea. 

•—  purpurea. 

Globularia  alypum. 
Hieracium  pilofella. 
Humulus  lupulus. 
Leonurus  cardiaca. 
Lupinus  alous. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Myrica  gale. 
Ophiorrhiza  mungos. 
Ophioxylum  ferpenti- 

num. 

Polygala  amara. 

Phyfalis  alkekengi. 
Quaffia  amara. 


Carbonas  potaffie. 

— fodae. 

Sulfureta  alkalina. 
Arfenici  prasparata. 
Hydra’-gyri  praeparata. 
Stibii  praeparata. 

Murias  barytae. 

— calcis.  __ 

Sales  neutri. 

Sulphur. 

d.  Antifcorbutica. 

e.  Antifvphilitica. 

f.  Deobftruentia. 

g.  Oxygenantia. 

• V.  BITTERS. 

Sapindus  faponaria. 
Serratula  amara. 
Sophora  heptaphylla. 

b.  Styptic  hitters . 
Achras  iapota. 

Ajuga  pyramidalis. 
Brucea  ferruginea  s.  an- 
tidyfenterica. 
Capparis  fpinofa. 
Cinchona  angullifolia. 

— carybasa. 

— corymbifera. 

— floribunda. 

— - officinalis. 

— Tecamez. 

Cortex  Chinas  flavus. 

— — ruber. 

— Surinamenfis. 

Croton  cafcarilla. 
Cupreffus  fempervirens. 
Ilex  aquifolium. 

— caffine. 

Lichen  iflandicus. 

— pulmonarius. 
Polypodium  filix  mas. 

— vulgare. 

Quaffia  fimaruba. 

Rhamnus  frangula. 
Rheum  palmatum, 

* — rhaponticum. 


h.  Deoxygcnantia. 

i.  Aqua  marina. 

k.  Balneum  marinun*. 
Balnea  calida. 

— fervida. 

Balneum  vaporis. 

l.  Aquae  min.  acidulae. 

— — alkalinae. 

■ ferruginofae. 

falinas. 

Thermae  fimplices. 

— alkalinae. 

— fulphureas. 


Rheum  undulatum. 
Rhodendron  chryfan- 
thum. 

Swietania  mahogani. 

— febrifuga. 

c.  dramatic  litters.  \ 
Achillea  millefolium. 

— ageratum. 

— atrata. 

— mofehata. 

Anthem  is  cotula. 

— nobilis. 

Citrus  aurantium. 

— medica. 

CoRus  aiabicus. 
AriRolochia  clematitis. 

— longa. 

— rotunda. 

— odoratiffima. 

— ferpentaria. 

— trilobata. 

Artemilia  abrotanum. 

— abfynthium. 

• — campeRris. 

— dracunculus. 

— maritima. 

— rupeflris. 

— vulgaris. 

Flyffopus  officinalis. 

Matricaria  chamomilla 
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Ufatricaria  parthenium. 
ledera  helix. 

Mentha  auricularis. 

— crifpa. 

Jantalum  album, 
iantolino  chamecypa- 

riffiis. 

5pilanthus  acmella. 
ugefbeckia  orientalis. 
Tanacetum  balfamita. 

— vulgare. 

Teucrium  capitatura. 
|—  chamedrys. 


Teucrium  chamepitys. 

— creticum. 

-r-  marum. 

— polium. 

— fcordium. 

d.  Acrid  bitters. 
Allamanda  cathartica. 
Aloexylum  verum. 
Anagyris  foetida. 
Artemilia  fantonica. 
Coris  Monfpelhenfis. 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 


Momordica  elaterium. 
Nerium  antidyfenteric. 
Poly  gala  fenega. 
Strychnos  colubrina. 

— nux  vomica. 

— volubilis. 

Caffine  peragua. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 
Laferpitium  latifbKum. 
Chiledonium  majus. 
Eupatorium  cannabin. 
Scutellaria  galericulata. 
Menifpermum  cocculus. 


VI.  ANALEPTICS. 


3.  Vinum. 

Alkohpl. 

jEther. 

— alkoholifatus. 
Bromelia  ananas. 
Choccolada. 
Epidendrum  vanilla. 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 


Panax  quinquefolium. 
Sium  ninfi. 

b.  Odorifera  grata. 
Acetum. 
iEther  acetofu's. 

c.  Aromatica. 

d.  Cardiaca. 

e.  Nervina. 


ANODYNES,  vide  SEDATIVES. 


f.  Nutrientia  eupepta. 

g.  Frudtus  acido  dulces, 

eorumque  pi  sepa- 
rata. 

h.  Saecarum,  et 

saccharina. 

i.  Syrup  us  aceti  rubvi 
idei. 


VII.  ANTACIDS, 


a.  Earths: 

Calx. 

Aqua  calcis. 

Conche  aut  telle  cal- 
cinate, 

Magnefia. 

Carbonas  magnefie. 
Carbonas  calcis. 
Cancrorum  lapides. 
*—  chelae. 

Oftrearum  conche. 
Ovorutn  telle. 

Creta. 

Marmor  album. 
Corallia  alba. 

«—  rubra. 

Os  fepie  officinalis, 
b*  Alkalis  : 

Ammoniaca. 


Potafia, 

Soda. 

Carbonas  ammonk- 
ce. 

— potaffie. 

— fode. 

Borax. 

Sapo. 

Ealfole  fpecies, 
Spongia  offic.  uda. 
Xanthium  frruma- 
rium. 

Zollera  marina. 
Balnea  cum  potaffa 
aut  foda. 

Therme  alkaline, 
c.  Amara. 

Aloe. 


C inehona  cum  aqua 
calcis. 

Rheum. 

d.  Ferri  preparata. 
Aque  min.  fermgi- 

nofe. 

e.  Antizymica. 

Acidum  fulphurioum. 

f.  Acria  volatilia. 

g.  Dieta  animalis,  pre- 

cipue  ex  pifcibus, 
avibus,  ferris. 
li.  Vinum  generos.  Hun- 
garicum,  Hilpaui- 
cum. 

i.  Abllinentia  ab  acef- 
centibus  ; vinis  aci- 
dulis ; acidis. 
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VIII.  ANTHELMINTICS. 


a.  Vegetable  s. 

A ill  urn  cepa. 

• — fativum. 

Aloe  perfpliata. 
Aloexylum  verum. 
Amygdalus  amara. 

— periica. 

Artemiiia  fantonica. 
Bankfia  Abyffinica. 
Bryonia  alba. 

— dioica. 

Cambodia  gutta. 

o o 

Chenopodium  ambro- 
froldes. 

— ant  helm  inthy?,*fn. 
Conferva  s.  fuc^^nel- 

minthochorton. 
Convolvulus  jalappa. 
Cortex  angelinsE. 
Cucumis  colocynihis. 
Cyclamen  Europacurn. 
Daucus  carota  ? 
Delphinumftaphyfagria. 
Didlamnus  albns. 
Dolichos  ? 

Ferula  affa  feet  ids. 
Geoffroya  inermis. 

— Surinamenfis. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 


Helleboms  niger. 

H v pt ri cum  perfora® : m . 
Inula  helenium. 

Juglans  regia. 

Juniperus  labina. 
Kaempferia  rotunda. 
Labradia  pruriens. 

— ureas. 

Taurus  camphora. 
Lichen  aphtnefus. 
Marrubium  vulgare. 
Menyanthes  triioliata. 
Nepcta  cataria. 

Nigella  fativa. 

Poly  podium  filix  mas. 
Pteris  aquilina. 

Punic'a  granatum. 
Rhamnus  frangula. 
Rheum  palmatum. 
Ricinus  communis. 

R uta  graveolens. 
Santolina  chamxcypa- 
riflus. 

Saponaria  officinalis. 
Scrophularia  nodofar 
Senecio  vulgaris. 
Sifymbrium  fopliia. 
Spigelia  anthelmia. 

— Marilandica. 


Strychnos  colubrina. 

— nux  vomica. 

— volubilis. 

Tanacetum  vulgare. 
Teucrium  fcordium, 
Valeriana  celtica. 

— officinalis. 

— phu. 

Veratrum  album, 

— nigrum. 

— fabadilla. 

b.  Minerals. 

1 . M u r i as  h yd  ra  rgy  r i . 
Sulfuretum  hydrargynf 

nigrum. 

2.  Sulfas  ferri. 

Aquae  min.  ferruginofaj. 

3.  Stannum  rafum,  aut 
femi-oxydatum. 

c.  Exiernully  : 
Fridtiones  ventris  cum 
authelminthicis. 
Enemata  cum  anthei- 
minthicis. 

— cum  muriatse  fod», 
Concuffio  electrica. 


ANTICACHECTICS,  vide  ALTERANTS. 
•ANTIDOTES,  vide  ALEXIPHARM  ICS.  s 

\ 

IX.  ANTISCORBUTICS.  ' I 


a.  Acrids . 
Allium  cepa. 

— fativum. 

— fcordoprafum. 

— vi&orialis. 

Braffica  eruca. 

— rapa. 

Cardamine  pratenfis. 
Cochlearia  amoracia. 

— officinalis. 

Crambe  orientalis. 
Dentaria  pentaphyllos. 


Erigeron  acre. 
Eryfirnum  alliaria. 

• — barbarca. 

— officinale. 
Galium  aparine. 
Lepidium  iberis. 

— fativum. 

Petivera  alliacea. 
Raphanus  fativus. 
Saxifraga  granulata. 
Sc  ilia  maritima. 

S inapis  alba. 


Sinapis  nigra. 
Sylimbrium  nafturtiuni 

— tenuifolium. 

Thlapfi  arvenfe. 

■ ' i & i ^ f l 

b.  Acids  and  acefcentij , 
Acidum  citricum. 

— oxalicum. 

— tartarofum, 

Succus  citri. 

Frudfus  acidi. 

Omphacium, 
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Braflica  oleracea  fer- 
mentata. 

Oxalis  acetofella. 

Rumex  acetol'a. 

Cereviiia  fermentans. 

Vinum  Campanias  fer- 
mentans. 

— Rhenanum,  Mofel- 
lanum,  etc. 


a.  Arnica  montana. 
Camphora. 
Cinchona. 

Daucus  carota. 

IFraxinus  excelfior. 
Geum  urbanum. 
Ruia  £raveclens. 

. Teucrium  fcordium* 

b.  Acida  mineralia. 

— vesretabilia. 
Flantae  acidulae. 
Oxalis  acetofella. 
Rumex  acetofa. 


Turiones  pini. 

Aqua  picea. 

Dueta  vegetabilis. 

* ' / 

c.  Sweets,  and  acid 
Jnveets. 
Saccharum. 

Mel. 


X.  ANTISEPTICS. 

> 

Fru&us  addi  et  acido- 
dulces. 

Berberis  vulgaris. 
Vaccinium  myrtillus. 
Citrus  medica. 

— aurantium,  etc. 

c.  Dulcia. 

Fru&us  dulces. 

Mel. 

Oxymel. 

Saccharum. 

Infufum  malti. 

d.  Liquida  fermentata. 


Fru&us  horrsei. 
Deco&um  malti. 

d.  Bitters. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Cinchona  officinalis,  etc, 

e.  Oxygenants, 


Vinum. 

Cereviiia. 

Alkohol. 

e.  Oxygenantia. 

f.  Amara. 

g.  Acria  volatilia. 

h.  Balfamica  et  refinofka 

i.  Aromatica. 

k.  Adftringentia. 

l.  Sales  neutri. 

m.  Diaeta  acidula  vega-' 

tabilis. 


XI.  ANTISPASMODICS. 


(a.  Vegetables. 

I.  Anagyris  foetida. 
Anthenns  cotula. 

— nobilis. 

Chenopodium  vulvaria. 
Citrus  aurantium. 
Cuminum  cyminum. 
Cymicifuga  fcetida. 
Cardamiue  pratenfis. 
Convallaria  majalis. 
Eryngium  fcctidjim. 
Galium  mollugo. 

— verum. 

Hyofciamus  niger. 

Iris  fcetida. 

Matricaria  chamomilla. 
— parthenium. 
Malaleuca  leucadendron. 
Paeonia  officinalis. 
Papavcr  fomniferum. 
Paris  quadrifolia 


Prunus  laurocerafus. 
Radix  caffumaniar. 
Ruta  graveolens. 

T ilia  Europaea. 
Teucrium  marum. 
Valeriana  celtica. 

— officinalis. 

— phu. 

Vi  feu  m album  ? 

2.  Gummi- retinae  fee- 
' tidas. 

Ferula  affa  fcetida. 
Bubon  galbanum. 
Sagapenum. 

3.  Caraphoraa 
Opium. 

Crocus. 

b.  Animals . 
Ambra  grifea. 
Cafloreum. 


Mo  fch  its. 

Zibethum. 

Olea  empyreumatica. 
Oleum  animate  dipelii. 

— cornu  cervi  volatile. 

c.  Minerals . 

1.  iEther  acetofus. 

— muriaticus. 

— nitricus. 

— fulforicus. 

JE  ther  alkololifatus. 

— - — camphoratus.  ’ . 
Acida  mineralia  alkoko- 
lifata. 

2.  Oleum  petrolei. 

— fuccini. 

3.  Acidum  fulfuricum, 

4. Carbonasammonia«a!o 
5-Ferri  prseparata  varia. 
Aquae  minerales  Terru- 

ginofas. 
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6.  Oxydurn  zinci. 

— wi  fmutlii. 

Sulfas  zinci. 

d.  Refrigerantia. 

e.  Emetica. 

f.  Cathartica. 

g.  Anthelminthica. 

h.  Deobftruentia. 

i.  Roborantia. 

k.  Externally  : 

l.  Odorifera  foetida. 
Alfa  foe tida. 


Caftorcum. 

Olea  enipyreumatica. 

Fumus  plumarum  aut 
offium  accenforum. 

2.  Acetum  concentrat. 
JEther  acetofus. 

3.  Venaefedtio. 

4.  Oleum  camphoratum 
cum  opio. 

Linimentum  ex  opio  et 
acthere. 

5.  Balnea  calida. 


Semicupia. 

Pediluvia. 

Vapor  aqute  genitali- 
bus  admiffus. 

Fotus  emollientes. 

6.  Fridtiones  aromatic®, 

7.  Enemata  varia. 

8.  Injedtiones  ex  anti- 
fpafmodicis  et  emol* 
lientibus. 

9.  Balnea  frigida. 

10.  Veficantia* 


XII.  ANTISYPHILITICS. 


a.  Vegetables . 
Agave  Americana. 
Arundo  phragmitis. 
Attragalus  exfcapiis. 
Bubon  IVlacedonicum. 
Buxus  fempervirens. 
Ceanothus  Americanus. 
Clematis  redta. 

Coris  Monipellienfis. 
Daphne  Mezereum. 

*—  laureola. 

Echitis  fyphilitica. 
Euphorbia  canefcens. 

— parvuia. 

Geum  rivale. 

Gratiola  officinalis. 
Guajacum  officinale. 

— fandlum. 


Juglans  regia. 

Laurus  faffafras. 
Lobelia  fyphilitica. 

— longidora. 

— tupa. 

Lonicera  Diervilla. 
Plumeria  alba. 

Primus  pad  us. 
Ranunculus  abortivus. 
Serratula  amara. 
Stillingia  fylvatica. 

b.  Animals . 
Lacerta  agilis. 

— Iguana. 

c.  Minerals . 
Hydrargyri  oxyda. 


Hydrargyri  sale*  varii. 
Carbonas  ammoniac®. 

— potalfhe. 

— l'odae. 

d.  Oxygenants  ? 

e.  Externally. 
Oxydurn  hydrargyri  alb. 

rubrum. 

Murias  hydrargyri. 
Unguentum  hydrargyri. 
Balnea  cum  muriate  oxy* 

genato  hydrargyri. 
Fridfiones  cum  hydrar- 
gyro. 

Enemata  — 
Fumigationes  — 


XIII.  APHRODISIACS. 


a.  Cineraria  fibirica. 
Eryngium  campettre. 
Eraxinus  exceffior. 
Gladiolus  communis. 
Lycoperdon  tuber. 
Orchis  morio,  alioeque 

fpecies. 

b.  Aromatics.  . 
Caryophillusaromaticus. 
Epidendrum  vanilla. 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 


Panax  quitiquefolium. 
Satureja  hortenlis. 

c.  Animals . 

1 . Ambra  grifea. 
Caftoreum. 

Coccus  cadti. 

— ilicis. 

Lacerta  iguana. 

— fcincus. 

Lytta  veficatoria. 
Mofchus. 


Zibethum. 

2.  Carnes  juniorum  ani* 
malium. 

Gelatin®. 

Oftre®. 

Ova. 

Pifces. 

d.  Quies  mentis  et  cor- 
poris. 

e.  Externally. 

1.  Scrotum  corrugantia,  1 
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Alchemilla  vulgaris 
Anthemis  pyrethrumi 
Cachris  odontalglca. 
Hedera  helix. 

Vinca  minor. 


2.  Alkohol. 

JEther  alkoholifatus. 
Vinum. 

Acetum. 

3.  Velicantia. 


4.  Fri&iones  varise.' 
Un&iones  aromaticse« 
Flagellatio, 

Urticatio. 


j 


a.  Acorns  calamus. 
AmomurncardamomUm. 
< — zingiber. 

Angelica  Archangelica. 

• — fylveftris. 
Ariilolochia  longa. 

— odoratiffima. 

— rotunda. 

; — ferpentaria. 

— trilobata. 

Arnica  montana. 
Artemifia  abiotanuiii. 

— rupeftris. 

— vulgaris. 

Caryophiliusaromaticus. 
Ciftus  creticus. 

Citrus  aurantium. 

*■—  medica.  N 
Cyperus  longus. 

— odoratus. 

— rotundus. 
Doronicum  latifolium. 

— pardalianches. 
Dracocephalum  Cana* 

rienfe. 

Fagara  pterota. 
Gnaphalium  arenarium. 

— dioicum. 

Kaempferia  rotunda. 
Laurus  caflia. 


Amyris  elemifera. 

— zeylonica. 
Balfamum  de  mecca  ? 


xiv.  Aromatics. 

Laurus  cinnamomum. 

— culilawan; 

— nobilis. 

— pecurim. 

— faflafras. 

Lavandula  fpica, 

— ftoechas. 

Melilla  calamintha. 

— officinalis. 

Melittis  melifiophyllum. 
Mentha  auricularis. 

— cervina. 

— crifpa. 

— piperita. 

— pulegium. 

— - fativa. 

— Sylveftris. 

— viridis. 

Maranta  galanga. 
Marrubium  vulgare. 
Melaleuca  leucadendron, 
Monarda  fiftulofa. 
Myriftica  mofchata. 
Myrtus  caryophillata. 

— communis. 

— pimenta. 

Ocymum  bafilicum. 
Origanum  creticum. 

— di&amnus. 

— majorana. 


XV.  BALSAMICSi 

Gummi  refina  bdellium. 
Liquidambar  ilyraciflua. 
Myroxyllumperuiferum. 


Origanum  fyriaticum* 

— vulgare. 

Pimpinella  aiiifum.  ' 

— magna. 

Rofmarinus  officinalis. 
Santalum  album. 
Santolina  chamgecypa- 
riflus. 

Satureja  capitata. 

— hortenfis. 

Salvia  officinalis. 
Tenacetum  balfamita-. 

• — vulgare. 

Valeriana  officinalis. 
Wintera  aromatica. 

- — canella. 

Tcucrium  chamsedrys. 

— - chamsepitys. 

— marum. 

Thymus  ferpillum. 

— vulgaris. 

b.  Aromatica  acria. 

Vide  Aromatic  acrids . 

c. .  Aromatica  amara. 

Vide  Aromatic  bitters « 

d.  Aromatica  relinofa. 
Vide  Rejinofus  Stimu- 
lants. 

e.  Carminativa. 


Styrax  Benzoin. 

— officinalis. 
Toluifera  balfamum* 

C> 
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XVI.  CORDIALS. 


a.  Andropogon  nardus. 
Ariftolochia  ferpentaria. 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 
Panax  quinquefolium. 
Sium  ninfi. 

Teucrium  marum. 

b.  Aromatica. 

c. '  Neutrientia. 

D-ista  lenta. 

d.  Oxygenantia. 


e.  Roborantia. 

f.  Stimulantia. 

g.  Analeptica. 

Viuum  generofum. 

_ Alkohol. 

Cerevifia  generofa. 

h.  Opium. 

i.  Oxygenantia.  . , 
k.  Externally  : 


a.  Aer  purus. 
ftefpiratio  gazis  oxy- 

genii. 

b.  Enemata  aromatica.  - 

— nutrientia. 

— alkoholifata. 

c.  Balnea  aromatica. 

— alkoholifata. 

d.  Fricliones  corporis. 


XVII.  CARMINATIVES. 


iEthufa  meum. 

Amrni  copticum  ? 

— majus. 

Amomumcardamomum. 

— granum  paradifi. 

— zingiber. 

Anethum  graveolens. 

— fceniculum. 
Andropogon  fchoenan- 

thus. 

Apium  graveolens. 

— petrofelinum. 

Bubon  Macedonicum. 
Carum  carvi. 
Chenopodium  ambm 

fioides. 

— botrys. 

Cillus  creticus* 
Coriandrum  fativum. 
Cuminum  cyminum. 
Ferula  aflfa  fcetida. 
Illicium  anifatum. 


a.  Calfia  alata. 

— fiftula. 

* — fenna. 

‘ Cichorium  endivia. 
Frurius  domtilica. 


% 


Juniperus  coramnnis. 
Lagoecia  cuminoides. 
Laferpitium  latifolium. 

— filer. 

Lignfticum  levifticum. 
Melaleuca  leucadendron.’ 
Panax  quinquefolium. 
Pafiinaca  opopanax. 
Pimpinella  anifum. 

— magna. 

— faxifraga. 

Santolina  chamcecypa- 

riffus. 

Semen  adiowaen. 
Scrophularia  aquatica. 

* — nodofa. 

Sifon  ammi. 

— amomum. 

Sium  ninfi. 

Tordylium  officinale. 
Wintera  aromatica. 

— canella. 


XVIII.  CATHARTICS 

I.  The  more  mild . 

Spinacia  oleracea. 
Thalidrum  flavum. 
,Fru£lus  acido  - dulcea 
crudi  vel  cocli. 


b.  Acrid  aromatics.  r 

c.  Bitter  aromatics. 

d.  Fricliones  abdominis 

limplices  vel  aro- 
matic. 

e.  ExercitTum. 

f.  Diasta  eupepta. 

g.  Alkohol  et  alkoholi- 

fata. 

Vinum  generofum. 

h.  ./Ether. 

— alkoholifatus. 

i.  Acidum  fulfuricum. 

— — alkoholifa- 
turn. 

Acidum  nitricum  al- 
koholifatum. 

k.  Alkalia. 

l.  Magnefia. 

m.  Mild  cathartics. 

n.  Ferri  prasparata. 


Manna. 

Oleum  feminum  ricinl 
communis, 
b.  Infufum  coffcae. 


) 
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c.  Aquae  frigidae  hauflus 

onmni  mane  aut 
vefperi.  . 

d.  Emeticarefradladorfi. 

e.  Minerals  : 

Sulphur. 

Magnefia. 

Carbonas  magnefiae. 
Sulfas  magnefiae. 

— potaflae. 


Sulfas  fodae. 

Tartris  potafTae. 

— fudae. 

Phofphas  fodae,  alii- 
que  fales  neutri. 

Aquae  minerales  fa- 
linae. 

f.  Friftio  abdominis  cum 
catharticis  acriori- 
bus.  f. 


g.  Enemata  varia. 

h.  Afperfio  ventris  nudi 

e longinguo  aqua 
frigida. 

Fridlio  ventris. 

i.  Lotio  manuum  in  fo- 
, lutione  muriatisoxy- 

ganati  llibii  aquofa. 


,rA 


IT.  Drajlics. 

Allamanda  cathartica.  Convolvulus  foldanella.  Pence  a farcocolla  ? 


Aloe  perfoliata. 

— fpicata. 

Agaricus  mufcarius. 
Anagyris  fcetida. 
Afarum  Europaeum. 
Boletus  laricinus. 
Brvonia  alba. 

— dioica. 

Buxus  ftmpervirens. 
Cambogia  gutta. 
Carthamus  tindlorius, 
Cafiia  fenua. 

Cafilne  peragua. 
Colchicum  autumnale. 
Convallaria  majalis. 
Convolvulus  jalappa. 

— fepium. 
fcainmonia. 


— turpethum. 

Croton  tiglium. 
Cucumis  colocynthis. 
Cyclamen  Europceum. 
Delphinium  ltaphyfa- 
gria. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 
Euphoibise  fpecies. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 
Guttsefera  vera. 
Helleborus  niger. 
Iridis  fpecies. 

Linum  catharticum. 
Lycopodium  felago. 
Mercurialis  annua. 
Momordica  elaterium. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 


Phyllanthus  emblica. 
Polygala  fenega. 
Rhamnus  catharticus. 

— frangula. 

Rheum  palmatum. 

— rhaponticum. 

— undulatum. 
Sambucus  ebulus. 
Veratrum  album, 

- — nigrum. 

Viola  tricolor. 

b.  Sales  neutii. 

c.  Enemata  acriora. 
Fumus  aut  decodlum 

nicotiana?  tabaci. 
Decodtum  mercurialis 
annuae. 


CEPHAL1CS,  vide  NERVINES . 


a.  Allium  cepa. 

— fativum. 

Alocxylum  verum. 
Anacardium  occidental. 
Anemone  nemorofa, 

• — pratenfis. 

Arum  maculatum. 
Bryonia  alba. 

Capficum  annuum. 
Clematis  recta. 

Daphnes  fpecies. 

Drofera  rotundifolia. 
Euphorbias  fpecies. 


XIX.  CORROSIVES. 

Juniperus  fabina. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Phytolacca  decandra. 
Plumbago  Europaea, 
Polygonum  hydropiper. 
Ranunculi  fpecies. 

Ruta  graveolens. 
Semecarpus  anacardium, 
Sinapis  alba. 

— nigra. 

Lytta  veiicatoria, 

b.  Acria  varia . 

c.  Mine  rail  a. 


Cauflica  (hidfe  fic  dic- 
ta. 

Ammoniaca. 

Potaflfa. 

Soda. 

Calx. 

Alumen  fufum. 

Acidum  muriaticum. 

— nitricum. 

— fulphuricum. 

Murias  oxygenatus  hy^ 

drargyri. 

llibii. 
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Nitras  argenti. 
Sulfas  cupri* 
Oxydum  arfenici. 


a.  Diaeta  tenuis,  vege- 

tabilis. 

Acida  vegetabilia  di- 
luta, 

Aquofa  tepida. 

b.  Refrigerantia. 

. Deoxygenantia. 

. Narcotica. 

e.  Naufeantia. 

Scilla  maritima. 
Dtgitalispurpurea,etc. 

f.  Cathartica  repetita,  et 

falium  neutrorum 
ufus  diutius  conti- 
nuatus. 

g.  Plumbi  prgeparata. 

h.  Refpiratio  aeris  gaze 


Oxydum  cupri. 

— ferri  rubrum. 

■ — hydrargyri  rubrum. 

XX.  DEBILITANTS. 

azoto,  hydrogenio 
aut  acidocarbonico 
abundantis. 

Refpiratio  astheris  ful- 
furici. 

Halitus  putridi  aut 
mephitici. 

Secluiio  in  flabulis, 
aut  loco  liumido 
aere  non  perflato. 

i.  Affedl  us  animi  trifles, 

k.  Abufus  veneris. 

— liquorum  fermen- 
tatorum. 

— opii,  aliorumque 
narcoticorum. 

Labor  nimius. 


M E 
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Ferrum  candens. 

Moxa. 

Vita  otiofa  fedentaria, 
Defe&us  exercitii  fo« 
litii. 

l.  Balnea  frigida  diutius 

adplicata. 

Balneorum  tepidorum 
abufus. 

m.  Calor  atmofphaeras 
magnus. 

Ventus  auftralis,  pras- 
cipue  ex  defertis 
Africa*. 

n.  Evacuationes  fangui- 

nese. 

t—  gelatinofas  vel 
mucilaginofse. 
Fonticuli. 


XXI.  DEMULCENTS. 


a.  Gelatinous . 

Gelatina  cornu  cervi. 
■ — vitulina,  etc. 
Ichthyocolla  accipen- 

ferum. 

Ova. 

Helix  pomatia. 
Limax  maximus. 

b.  Mucilaginous. 


c.  Oiley. 

Olea  veget.  fixa. 
Adipes  et  olea  anima- 
lia. 

d.  Sweet. 

Saccharura. 

Mel. 

Glycyrriza  glabra. 

— echinata. 


Ficus  carica. 

Rhamnus  zyzyphus,. 

e.  Externally. 
Cataplafmata. 

Fotus. 

Frictiones  oleofae. 
— mucilaginofae. 
Balnea  calida. 
Vapor  aquas. 


XXII.  DEOBSTRUENTS. 


Chserophyllum  fylvef- 
tre. 

Chelidonium  majus. 
Cicborium  intybus. 
Cicuta  virofa. 
Cimicifuga  foetida? 
Conium  maculatum. 
Cucumis  colycynthis. 
Curcuma  longa  ? 


Cufcuta  epithymum. 

— Europasa.  ' 
Ferula  affa  foetida. 
Gummi  refina  ammon. 

— fagapenum. 

Fucus  veficulofus. 
Fumariabulbofa. 

— officinalis. 
Gypfophilla  flruthium. 


Helleborus  fcetidus. 

■ — niger. 

— - viridis. 

Iridis  fpecies. 
Leontodon  taraxapum. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Panicum  da&ylum. 
Poly  gala  fenega. 
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Prunus  laurocerafus. 
Rheum  palmatum. 
Sapiudus  faponaria. 
Saponaria  officinalis. 
Scandix  cercfoliuin. 
Triticum  repens. 

b.  Mel. 

c.  Vitellus  ovi. 

d.  Amara. 


e.  Stomacliica. 

f.  Alkalia. 

g.  Sales  neutri. 

h.  — terreltres. 

i.  Pr®parata  ferri. 

— hydrargyri. 

— flibii. 

k.  Therm®  alkalin®. 

— fulphure®. 


l.  Aquae  minerales  ftr- 

ruginof®. 

/ falin®. 

acidul®. 

m.  Fridtiones  fimplices, 

et  aromatifat®. 

n.  Embrocatio. 

o.  Enemata  varia. 

p.  Exercitium. 


XXIII.  DEOXYGEN  ANTS. 


1.  Alkalia. 

2.  Sulfureta  alkalina. 
Sulfuretum  ammoniac®. 
— potaff®. 

3.  Aqu®  min.  fulfure®. 
aikalin®. 

4.  Refpirario  aeris  azo- 
to,  hydrogenio,  aut 


acido  carbonicoabun- 
dantis. 

5.  Seclufio  in  loco  an- 
gufto  ubi  aer  atmof- 
ph®ricus  non  fatis  re- 
novatur.  » 

6.  Adftringentia. 

Decodlum  cinchon®. 


Decorum  corticum  viri- 
dium  nucumjuglandis. 
— quercus,  etc. 

7.  Di®ta  animalis. 

8.  Quies  corporis. 

9.  Prunus  laurocerafus  ? 

Digitalis  purpurea  l 

■ ‘ 1 ■ 


DIAPHORETICS,  vide  SUDORIFICS. 


XXIV.  DIURETICS. 


a.  Anemone  pratenfis. 
Antirrhinum  linaria. 
Apium  petrofelinum. 
Arum  maculatum. 
Afarum  Europ®um. 
Afclepias  vincetoxicum. 
Afparagus  officinalis. 
Carthamus  tindlorius. 
CifTampelos  pareira. 
Clematis  redta. 

— vitalba. 

Conium  maculatum. 
Copaifera  officinalis. 
Croton  tiglium. 
Colchicum  Illyricum. 

— autumnale. 
Cryfanthemum  leucan- 

themum. 

Cucumis  colocynthis. 
Curcuma  longa. 

Cynara  fcolymus. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Equifetum  arvenfe. 


Equifetum  hyemale. 
Eryngeum  campeftre. 

— fcetidum. 
Eupatorium  cannabf 

num. 

Fragaria  vefca. 
Fraxinus  excellior. 
Genifta  tindforia. 
Helleborus  niger. 

— viridis. 

Iris  florentina. 

— foetida. 

— germanica. 

— pfeud-acorus. 

— tuberofa. 

Juniperus  communis. 

— fabina. 

Ladluca  fcariola. 

— virofa. 

Linn®a  borealis. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Ononis  arventis. 

— fpinofa. 


Parietaria  officinalis. 
Phyfalis  alkekengi. 
Polygala  fenega. 
Polygonum  hydropiper. 
Pimpinella  faxifraga. 
Radix  caligual®. 

— timac. 

Rhamnus  catharticus. 

— frangula. 

Ranunculus  ficaria. 
Ribes  nigrum. 

Rubia  tindlorum. 

Ruta  graveolens. 
Sambucus  ebulus. 

— nigra. 

Saxifraga  granulata. 
Scandix  cerefolium. 
Scilla  maritima, 
Solanum  dulcamara. 
Solidago  virgaaurea. 
Spartium  fcoparium. 
Spilanthus  acmella. 
Stychnos  nux  vomica. 
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Toluifera  balfamum. 
Triticura  repens. 
Tropoeolum  majus. 
Viola  odorata. 

— tricolor. 

b.  Acida  vegetabilia. 

c.  — mineralia. 

«d.  ./Ether  fulfuricus. 
Acidn'R^wgumiicum  ab 
coholnanfm. 

- — nitric,  alcoholifat. 

e.  Alkalia. 


f.  Sales  ncutri,  refradla 
dofi. 

Acetis  potaffie. 

— fodae. 

Tartris  potafiae  acidulus. 

— potaflae. 

- — fodae. 

g.  Sales  terreftris. 
Murias  et  acetis  calcis. 

* — — — barytas. 

h.  Amara. 

i.  Acria  volatilia. 


k.  Refinofa. 

l.  Balfamica. 

m.  Cathartica  acriora. 

n.  Friclio  ventris  cum 

fcilla  rnaritima. 

— — cum  oleo. 

o.  F rigus  corporis  fuper- 

ficiei  adplicatum.  , 
'p.  Lytta  veficatoria  fub 
varia  forma, 
q.  Onifcus  afellus. 


ECCOPROTICS,  vide  CATHARTICS. 
EMMENAGOGUES,  vide  MENAGOGUES. 


a.  Allium  cepa. 
Afarum  Europaeum. 
Betonica  officinalis. 
Cochlearia  armoracia. 
Colchicum  autumnale. 
— * Illyricum. 

Croton  tiglium. 
Digitalis  purpurea, 
Erigeron  acre. 
Gratiola  officinalis. 
Helleborus  niger. 
Momordica  elaterium. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Pfycotria  emetica. 
Ranunculus  flammula. 
— - lingua. 

Sambucus  ebulus. 
£>qilla  rnaritima. 


XXV.  EMETICS. 

§inapis  alba. 

— nigra. 

Strychnos  colubrina. 

— nux  vomica. 

— volubilis. 

Veratum  album. 

— nigrum. 

Viola  canina. 

- — ipecacuanha. 

— odorata. 

b.  Amara. 

c.  Cathartica  acria. 

d.  Metallic. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  lu- 
teum. 

Tartris  potafTae  acidulus 
Ilibiatus, 


Stibii  praeparata  varia. 

Sulfas  zinei. 

e.  Aqua  deflillata  rar 
nunculi  flammulae  aut 
linguae. 

Aqua  calida. 

f.  Applicatio  nicotianas 
tabaci  regioni  epir 
gaftricae. 

Friblio  epigaflrii  cum 
emeticis  mediante  fa- 
liva. 

Enema  ex  decofto  ta- 
baci. 

g.  Jrritatio  faucium  me- 
chanica. 

h.  Motus  vertiginous. 


XXVI.  EMOLLIENTS, 


a.  Gelatinofa. 

b.  Mucilaginofa. 

c.  Oleofa. 

jh  A^ua  calida. 


Balnea  calida. 
Thermae. 
Vapor  aquae. 
rr~  aceti. 


Embro^atio. 

Cataplafmata, 

Fotus. 


EPISPATICS,  vide  CORROSIVES, , 


XXVII.  ERRHINES. 


a.  Achillea  ptarmica. 
r Alarum  Europteum. 
Beta  vulgaris? 

B*tonica  officinalis  ? 
Calendula  officinalis. 
ConvalJaria  majalis. 

| Euphorbia  offic.  (gum 
mi-refina). 


Guajacum  officinale. 
Iridis  fpecies. 
Nicotian*  tabacum. 
Nigella  fativa. 
Origanum  majorana. 
Primula  veris. 

Salvia  fclarea. 
Sinapis  alba. 


Sinapis  nigra. 
Teucrium  marum, 
Veratrum  album. 

— nigrum.  . 

b.  Acidum  betizoietim. 
Ammoniaca. 

Succinus  ammoniacae. 
Sulfas  hydrargyri. 


EXCITANTS,  vide  CARDIACS  & NERVINES . 


XXVIII.  . EXPECTORANTS. 


a.  Arum  maculatum. 
Afciepias  afthmalica. 
Caffine  paragua. 
Erylnnum  officinale. 
GummUrefina  ammqn. 
Glecoma  hederacea. 
Glycy  rrhiza  glabra. 
Hedera' helix. 
Hyffopus  officinalis. 
Ilex  caffine. 

Inula  helenium.  . 

Iridis  fpecies. 
Marrubium  vulgare. 
Melifla  calamintha. 


Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Peucedanum  officinale. 
Polygala  amara. 

— fenega. 

Polypodium  vulgare. 
Rubia  tincfcorum. 

Scilla  maritima. 

Styrax  benzoin. 

Thuya  occidentalis. 
Tuffilago  farfara. 

— petafites. 

Veronica  officinalis. 

b.  Emetica  (refra&a  dofi ) 
Hydro-fulfur  flibii. 


Carbonas  ammoniaca:. 
Citras  ammoniacze. 

c.  Demulcentia, 

d.  Balfamica  et  refi- 

nofa. 

Acidum  benzoicum. 
Sulphur. 

Petroleum. 

Oleum  fuccini. 

f.  Vapor  aquas. 

— aceti. 

Fumus  balfamicornm. 

g.  Veficantia. 

h.  Opium  (pro  renata) 


XXIX.  GALACTOPHORA. 


a.  Anethum  fceniculum. 
— graveolens. 

Carum  carvi, 
Liguftifcum  levifticum. 
Nigella  fativa. 


Pimpinella  anifum. 
Scandix  cerefolium. 
b.  Diasta  nutriens. 
Gelatinofa. 
Farinacea. 


Lac. 

Cerevifia  generofa. 
Potus  aquie  frequens, 

c.  SuCtio. 


HYPNOTICS,  vide  SEDATIVES. 
INVOLVENTS,  vide  DEMULCENTS . 
LACTIFERA,  vide  GALACTQPHORA . 


XXX.  MENAGOGUES. 


Aloe  perfoliata. 
Artemiiia  abrotanum. 
Afarum  Europaeum. 
Adonis  appenina. 


Adonis  verna. 

Anagyris  fcetida. 
Andropogon  fchcenan- 
thus. 


Ariflolochia  clematitis. 

— longa. 

— rotunda. 
Afphodelus  ramofus  ? 
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Bromelia  ananas. 
Bryonia  alba. 

— dioica. 

Coftus  arabicus. 
Crocus  fativus. 
Cucumis  colocyntliis. 
Curcuma  longa  ? 
Cytifus  laburnum. 
Cyclamen  Europaeum. 
Hellebot  us  faetidus. 


Origanum  creticum. 
■ — dictamnus. 
PaEinaca  opopanax. 
Pimpinella  faxifraga. 
Rubia  tindlormn. 


— mger, 

Juniperus  fabina. 
Lycopodium  felago. 
Maranta  galanga. 
Momordica  elaterium. 
Nepata  cataria. 
Nigella  fativa. 

Onofma  echioides  ? 


Ranunculus  fceleratus. 
Ruta  graveolens. 
Satureja  horteniis. 
Spilanthus  acmella. 
Strycbnos  nux  vomica. 
T anacetum  vulgare. 
Ttucrii  fpecies. 
Thymus  fepyllum. 

— vulgaris. 

Veratrum  album. 


nigrum. 


b.  Aromatica. 


c.  Cathartica  acriora. 

d.  Stimulantia. 

e.  Gummi  refmaefcetidae. 

f.  Calloreum. 

g.  Hydrargyri  oxyda  et 

Tales  varii. 

h.  Ferri  praeparata. 
Aquas  minerales  ferru- 

giriofae. 

i.  Thermae  varias. 
Balnea  ealida. 
Semicupia. 

Pediluvia. 

Vapor  aquae. 

k.  Fri&ionesr 

l.  Phlebotomia. 

m.  Eledlricitas. 


XXXI.  MUCILAGINOSA. 


a.  Alcearofea. 

Althaea  officinalis. 
Aftragalus  gummifer. 

— tragacantha. 

Anchufa  officinalis. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris. 
Afphodelus  ramofus. 
Avena  fativa. 

Cadlus  opuntia. 
Cannabis  fativa. 
Ceratonia  filiqua. 
Ciffampelos  caapeba. 
Convallaria  polygonat. 
Cordia  mixa. 

Fucus  helminthocort. 
Guilandina  moringa. 
Hordeum  diftichon. 

— - vulgare. 

Leucoidum  vernum,  etc. 
Lichen  Iflandicus. 
Lilium  candidum. 


Linum  ufitatiffimum. 
Malva  alcea. 

■ — rotundifolia. 

— fylveftris. 

Mimofa  Nilotica. 

— fenegal. 

Ocymum  bafilicum. 
CEnanthe  crocata. 
Orchis  Morio,  etc. 
Oryza  fativa. 

Plantago  pfy Ilium. 

Pyrus  cydonia  (femen). 
Prunus  cerafus  ( gummi) . 
Pentapetes  muhucunda  ? 
Populus  nigra. 
Scorzonera  Hifpanica. 
Symphytum  officinale. 
Trigonella  Fcenum  grae- 

cum. 

Tuffilago  farfara. 
Verbafcum  thapfus. 


Verbafcum  nigrum. 
Vifcum  album, 

b.  Farina  avenae. 
hordei. 


pamci. 

— phalaris. 

— *%u; 

— fecalis. 

— tritici, 

c.  Dulcia. 

Daucus  carota. 

Ficus  carica. 

Phoenix  da&ilifera, 
Rhamnus  jujuba. 

— zyzyphus. 
Saccharum  officinarum. 
Mel. 

d.  Gelatinofa. 

Gelatina  comu  cervi,etc« 
Ichthyocolla. 


XXXII.  NARCOTICS. 


a.  Amygdalus  amara. 
— perfica. . 

Anethum  graveolens. 
Atropa  belladona. 


Atropa  mandragora. 
Cicuta  virofa. 
Colchicum  autumnale, 
*—  illyricum. 


Conium  maculatum# 
Convallaria  majalis. 
Crocus  fativus. 
Cynoglolfum  officinale* 


i 


Datura  ftramonium, 
Humulus  lupulus. 
Hyofciamus  albus. 
— niger. 

Jafminum  officinale. 
La&uca  fcariola. 
r-—  virqfa. 

Ledum  paluftre. 
Laurus  camphora. 
Mercurialis  annua, 
ijVIynca  gale. 


a.  Ammi  copticum  ? 

I Cafiumaniar  (tadix). 
Camphorofma  Monfpel- 
lienlis. 

I Chenopodium  ambrofi- 
oides. 

Cheyranthus  cheiri. 

; Citrus  aurantium. 

Coffea  Arabica. 

• — occidentalis. 
Di&amnus  albus. 
Dracocephalum  cana- 
rienfe. 

— Moldavicum. 
Epidendrum  vanilla. 

, Geranium  mofchatum. 

' Gnaphalium  arenarium. 
Hymenaea  courbaril. 
Jubabae  (cortex). 
J£ikekunemalo  (gummi- 
refina). 


a.  Amygdalus  communis. 

— nana. 

— perfica. 

Braffica  rapa. 

Cannabis  fativa. 

Cocos  butyracea. 

— nucifera. 

Corylus  avellana. 
Cucumis  melo. 

— fativus. 


My  rift  lea  mofchata. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Nymphoea  alba. 

— lutea. 

Pasonia  officinalis. 
Paris  quadrifolia.  ' 
Papaver  rhoeas. 

— fomniferurn. 
Prunus  avium. 

— laurocerafus. 
Sambucus  ebulus. 


XXXIII.  NERVINES 

Laurus,  camphora. 
Lavandula  fpica. 

— ftoechas. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron. 
Meliffa  officinalis. 
Monarda  fiflulofa. 
Nepeta  cataria. 
Polypodium  fragrans. 
Rofmarinus  officinalis. 
Salvia  officinalis. 

— fclarea. 

Satureja  capitata. 

— hortenfis. 

Teucrium  marum„ 

■ — Syriacum. 

Thymus  fcrpyllum. 

— vulgaris. 

Valeriana  officinalis. 

• — phu. 
b.  Balfamica. 


XXXIV.  OLEOSA. 

Cucurbita  citrullus. 

— lagenaria. 

— pepo. 

Guilandina  morin^a. 
Linum  ufitatiffimum. 
Olea  Europsea. 

Papaver  fomniferurn. 
Piftacia  vera. 

Sefamum  orientale. 
Sem^carpus  anacardium. 


Solanum  nigrum. 

St  achy  s fylvatica. 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

— volubilis  ? 

Thea  Bohea. 

— viridis. 

b.  Vinum  et  liquores  Fer- 
mentati  (majori  dofi). 
Alkohol. 

Opium  (major!  dofi). 


c.  Animals . 

Fiber  caftor. 

Mofchus  mofchiferus. 
Vivera  zibethum. 
Ambra  grifea. 

d.  Vinum. 

Alkohol. 

e.  ./Ether. 

• — alkoholifatus. 
camplboratus. 

f.  Opium. 

g.  Externally . 
Odorifera  grata. 

— fcetida. 

Oleum  animale. 
Veficantia. 

Unguenta  varia. 

Opium  et  opiata. 
Balnea  calida.  j 

l 


Theombroma  caceG. 
b.  Animals . 

Adeps. 

Adipocera  Phyfeterum, 
Axungia  fuilla. 
Butyrum. 

Cera. 

Lac. 

Sevum  ovillum. 

Vitellus  ovorum. 
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XXXV.  OXYGENANTS. 

. . ' .*  P'  . ; . si  • ' 

a.  Acidum  nitricum.  Mums  hyperoxygena-  c.  Refpiratio  aeris  ma- 

— rmlriaticum  oxyge-  tus  potaffse.  jori  quantitate  oxy- 

natum.  b.  Exercitium.  genii  mixti.  . T 

d.  rhermae  raincrales  ? 
PAREGORICS,  vide  SEDATIVES. 

PTARMICS,  vide  ERRHlNfLS. 

PURGATIVES,  vide  CATHARTICS . 


A. 


XXVI.  REFRIGERANTS. 


t.  Caffia  fiE  ul a. 
Ladiuca  futiya. 
Mefembryanthemum 
cryftallinum. 
Nymphaea  alba. 

— lutea. 

Oxalis  acetofella. 
Parietaria  officinalis. 
Portulacca  oleracea. 
Rumex  acetofa. 

— fcutatus. 

Tamarindus  Indica. 

2.  Erudtus  acido-dulces. 
Morus  nigra. 

Prunus  avium. 

* — cerafus. 

Pyrus  communis. 

— malus. 

Ribes  nigrum. 

— rubrum. 

Rubus  ardticus. 

— ch am  as  morus. 

— idasus. 


Sambucus  nigra. 
Vaccinium  vitis  idaea. 
Vitis  apyrena. 

— vinifera. 

3 . Lac  ebutyratum.,,  j . 

Serum  ladiia.  / .• 

4.  Acids. 

Omphacium. 

•V  ilium  pomaceum. 
Vinum  Campanile,  aqua 
dilutum. 

Aqureminerales  acidulas. 
Acidum  acetofum. 
Oxycratum.. 

Oxymel. 

Syrupus  aceti. 

Acidum  citricum  dilu- 
tum. 

Limonada.  • ’ 

Acidum  tartarofum. 

— muriaticum  alkoho- 
iifatum  dilutum. 

5.  Neutral  /alts.  ' 


Nitras  potaflae. 

— fodse. 

Acetis  potaffic. 

— fodce. 

Tartris  fodas. 

— potaffie. 

aciduluSv 

6.  Diaeta  levis.  ? 

7.  Potus  aqux  frigid® 

copiofus.  3 

8.  Externally. 

Balnea  tepida. 

— frigida.  ; 

Glacies. 

Nix. 

Fotus  frigidi.  - 
Pulvis  nitratis  potaffiae 
aqua  frequenter  hu- 
inedlatus. 

Murias  ammoniac®. 
Acetum  aqua  dilutum. 
Aeris  accelTus  liber. 


RELAX  ANTS,  vide  EMOLLIENTS  t OLEOSA®  MUCILAGINO-SA. 


XXXVII,  RESOLVENTS. 


1.  Acria. 

2.  Adftringentia, 

3.  Corrofiva. 

4.  Emollientia. 

5.  Refrigerantia, 

C.  Sedativa. 

7.  Stimulantia. 

8.  Evacuantiachirurgica. 

9.  Varia  : 

* Linimentum  fapona- 
ceum. 

Linimentum  ammoni- 
acale. 


Linimentum  ex  Petroleo 
et  alkohole. 
ex  gummi-refina  am- 
mon.  et  aceto  fcilliti- 
co. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri, 

Vinum. 

Alkohol.  • 

Cerevilia  generofa. 

Acetum. 

Camphora. 

Murias  ammoniac®. 


Plumbi  prasparata  varia. 
Potus  frigidus. 

Fotus  calidi  varii. 
Embrocationes  varia?.  . 
Cataplafmata  varia. 
Fricliones  varia?. 
Cucurbits. 

Emetica. 

Cathartica  acriora. 
Sudorifica. 

Calor. 

Vapor  aqua?,  aceti,  etc. . 
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XXXVIII.  ROBORANTS. 

..  . . . 

jt.  \ cntficulum  et  fyftema  gaftricum  roborantia,  vide  Stomachics.  ' 

!!.  Syltema  arte  rio  turn  roborantia,  vide  Cordials. 

Syllema  nervofum  roboranlia,  vid,e  Nervines,  Analeptics,  Antifpafmodics. 

j'iinc  pro  1'e  nata.  . e.  Oxygenantia.  Balnea  frigida. 

L Amara  ilomachica.  f.  Adiiringentia.  — alkoholifata. 

Aromatica  cardiaca.  g.  Externally . — aromatica. 

•.  Odoritera  nervina.  Friftiones.  Fotus  ex  vino,  alkohole. 

Exercitium,  Linimenta  varia  arom-a- 

ConftridBo,  feu  > , ■ . tica. 


11.  Ferri  praeparata. 

Aq  use  minerales  fer- 
ruginofse. 


i.  Narcotiea. 

Opium.  ~ 
Hvofciamus.  . o,  t 

j 

p.  Vinum.  . - 

Alkobol.  i >s  *■ 
jEther.  Q S 

dither  alkoholifatus. 
b.  C amphora.  j 

Aiiher  camphoratus. 
— alkoholifatus  cam- 
phoratus. 


Ligatura  membrorum . 

XXXIX.  SEDATIVES. 

Acetum  camphora- 

tuin.' 

d.  Qiea  fixa. 

e.  Mucilaodnofa.  ■> 

O 

Gelatinofa. 

f.  Refrigerantia. 

g.  Antifpafmodica. 

h.  Externally . 

./Ether. 

Oxydaet  fales  plumbi. 
Friciiones  oleofe. 


Akkohol  camphoratum. 
Oleum  camphoratum. 
Uuguentum  opiatnm. 
Emplaftrum  opiatum. 
Enemata. 

Fc%  us. 

Cataplafmata. 

Thermae. 

Balnea  calida. 

Vapor  aquas. 

— acetL 


XL.  SIALAGOGES. 

Anthemis  pyre  thrum. 
Cathris  odontalgica. 
Caryophillusaromaticus. 
Cochlearia  arrqoracia. 
Imperatcria  ollruthium. 
lridis  fpecies. 

Nicoliana  Tabacum. 


Ii.  Internally  „v . 1 . , , # 

Hydrargyri  proeparata. 

[Smilax  China  ? 

Murias  hyperoxygena- 
ttis  potafhe  / . 
lb.  Externally: 

Amomum  zingiber. 

Angelica  Archangeiica. 

STHEXICS,  vide  ROBORANTS,  STIMULANTS,  CARDIACS , 

and  NERVINES. 


Nigella  fativa, 

Sinapis  alba. 

— nigra. 

Polygala  fenega. 
Gargarifma  ex  fcilla. 

— ex  muriate  ammo* 
niacse. 


■a.  Annuities . 

Ammi  copticum  ? 
Amomum  zingiber. 

— cardamomum. 

, Anftolochia  elematitis. 

— ionga. 

— rotunda. 

— odoratifiima. 

‘j — ferpentaria. 


XLI.  STIMULANTS. 

Aridolochia  trilobata. 
Angelica  Archangeiica. 
Arnica  montana. 
A.rtemifia  abrotanum. 

• — campellris. 

— dracunculus. 

— glacialis. 

— rupeftris. 

— vulgaris. 


Capficum  annuum. 
Carlina  acaulis. 

Coftus  Arabicus. 
Croton  cafcarilla. 
Doronicum  latifolium. 
— pardalianches. 
Porftenia  contrayerva. 
Ilex  cadifce. 

Iliicium  anifatumu 
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Imperatoria  oflruthium. 
Inula  Helenium. 
Kaempferia  rotunda. 
Laurus  caffia. 

— cinnamomum. 

— culilawan. 

— nobilis* 

— pecurim. 

Lavandula  fpica. 

— iloechas. 

Liguilicum  levillicum. 
Maranta  galanga. 
Malaleucaleucadendron. 
Meliffa  calamintha. 

— officinalis. 

Mentha  crifpa. 

« — pulegium. 

Myrtus  pimenta. 
Origanum  creticum. 

— didiamnus. 

Semen  adiowaen. 

— ajavse. 

Piper  cubeba. 

— longum. 

— nigrum. 

Rufmarinus  officinalis. 
Salvia  fclarea. 
Tanacetum  balfamita. 

— vulgarc. 

Teucrium  ehamsedrys. 

— chamaepitys. 

— creticum. 

— marum. 

— polium. 

Thymus  ferpyllum. 

— vulgaris. 

Wintera  aromatica. 

canella. 

b.  Gum-refins . 
Gummi-refina  ammon. 

— afia  fcetida. 

— bdellium. 

— caranna. 

— galbana. 


Gummi-refina  galda. 

— guajaci. 

— j unipen. 

- — hederae. 

— kikekunemalo. 

— look. 

— myrrha. 

— Olibanum  s.  Thus. 

— opopanacis. 

— Rakafira. 

— - fagapenum. 

c.  Re/ins, 

AEthufa  meum. 
Amomum  granum  pa- 
radii]. 

Amyris  kataf? 

Angelica  Archangelica. 

— fylveilris. 

Balfamea  Meccanenfis  ? 
Copaifera  officinalis. 
Caryophillusaromaticus. 
Ciftus  creticus. 

Geniila  Canarienfis. 
Guajacum  officinale. 
Juniperus  communis. 

• — fabina. 

Laurus  myrrha  ? 

— fafiafras. 

Pimpinella  faxifraga. 
Pinus  abics. 

— balfamea. 

— Canadenfis. 

— cembra. 

— larix. 

— mungos. 

— picea. 

— fylveftris. 

Piftacia  chio. 

— lentifcus. 

— terebinthus. 

Polygala  fenega. 
Santalum  album. 

Thuja  articulata. 

d.  Balfamica. 


e.  Carminatavai 

f.  Cardiaca. 

g.  Nervina. 

Opiimn 

Vinum. 

Alkohol. 

Aether. 

• alkoholifatus^ 
b.  Oxygenantia. 
i.  Ferri  prasparata. 
Aquae  min.  ferruginofa: 

k.  Externally. 
Refpiratio  aut  inflatic 

gazis  oxygeniw 
Acria. 

Errhina* 

Epifpaftica. 
Veficantia„ 
Enemata  acria. 
Acidum  aceticurm 
-/Ether  acetofus. 

— fulphuricus. 

— nitricus. 
Ammoniaca. 
Succinas  ammoniaca 
Olea  empreumatica. 
Fumus  plumarum  at 

offium  accenforuir 
Cafloreum. 
Mofchus. 

l.  Balnea  fervida. 
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— aromatica. 

— alkoholifata. 

— frigida,  gelida. 
Thermae  limplices. 

— fulphureae. 

— alkalina* 

m.  Fridliones  firoplice.1 


aromatica. 
Urticationes. 
Exercitia  varia. 

n.  Calor  externus* 

o.  Lumen  folare. 

p.  Ele&ricitas* 


XLII.  STOMACHICS. 


Amomum  zingiber.  Dorftenia  contrayerva. 

Angelica  Archangelica.  Dracocephalum  Cana- 
Caryophillusaromaticus.  rienfe. 

Cinchonae  fpecies  variae.  Fagara  pterota. 


Fumaria  bulbofa* 
— officinalis. 
Geum  urbanum. 
Lauri  fpecies  vame. 
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Taranta  galanga. 

Icliira  calamintha. 
lelittis  mcliffophyllum. 
Tenth#  fpecies. 
Tc.nvanthes  trifoliata. 
lonarda  iiltulofa. 
plyrirtica  mofchata. 
.lyrtis  caryophillata. 

— pimenta. 

’olygala  amara. 

'^ualfia  amara. 


Radix  caffumaniar. 

— chynlen. 

— columbo. 
Rofmarinus  officinalis. 
Satureja  hortenfis. 

— capitata. 
Scrophularia  aquatica. 
Sttychnos  colubrina. 

— nux  vomica. 
Thymus  ferpyllum. 

— vulgaris. 


b.  Amara  varia. 

c.  Amara  adflri. 

d.  Adftringentia. 

e.  Aromatica. 

f.  Carminativa. 

g.  Stimulautia. 

h.  Antacida. 

i.  Vinum. 
Alkohol. 

k.  Fdrum' 


STYPTICS,  vide  ADSTRINGENTS .. 


XLIII.  SUDORIFICS. 


L Agari^us  mufcarius. 
\riltolochia  fcrpentaria. 
luxus  fempcrvirens. 
Calendula  officinalis, 
darex  arenaria. 

Jarlina  acaulis. 

Crocus  fativui 
Dorilenia  contrayerva. 
Genifta  Canarienlis. 
Gruajacum  officinale. 
Laurus  fafiafras. 

Ledum  paluftre. 

Papaver  fomniferum. 
Pfycotria  cmetica. 


Rhododendrum  chry- 
fanthum. 

Ruta  graveolens. 

Salvia  officinalis. 

Sambucus  nigra. 

Spir#a  ulmaria. 

Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

— volubilis. 

Teucrium  fcordium. 

Thuja  occiden  tabs. 

b.  Infufa  aromat.  calida. 

Serum  ladlis  vinofum. 

c.  Aciua  calida. 

a 

d.  Aqua  frigida  haufta. 
TONICS,  vide  ROBORANTS. 

VESICANTS,  vide  CORROSIVES . 


e.  Balnea  calida. 
Therm#  vari#. 
Balneum  vaporis. 
Balnea  terrse. 

f.  Stibii  prseparata. 
Stibium  cum  opio. 
Pfycotria  emetica 

cum  opio. 
Ammoniaca. 

Acetis  ammoniac#. 
Carbonas  ammoniac#. 
Murias  ammoniac#, 
h.  Veftimenta  etftragula 
calida. 


Z 


XLIV. 

I.  Ven#fedTio. 
Arteriotome. 
Hirudines. 


EVACUANTIA  CHIRURGICA. 
Cucurbit#  fcarihcat#.  Setaceum. 


2.  Veficantia. 
Fonticulus. 


Moxa. 


Balnea  frigida. 

— calida. 

— fervida. 

Therm#  vari#. 
Fridlioncs  corporis  fim- 

plices  et  medicat#. 


LXV.  VARIOUS  ' 

Balnea  terr#,  etc.  Moxa. 

Expofitio  partis  affedl#  Embrocationes  vatT#. 
radiis  folaribus,  reli-  Exercitia  gymnaftica. 
quo  corpore  tedlo.  Ele&ricitas. 

Cauftica.  Galvanifmus. 

Ferrum  candens.  Mulica. 


Medinensis  vena,  ( Medinenfts,  nenfis  of  Linnaeus.  The  mufcul 
fo  called  becaufe  it  is  frequent  at  Me-  hair-worm.  A very  fingular  anim* 
dina).  Dracuncuhis . Gordius  mtdi-  which,  in  fome  countries,  inhabi 
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the  cellular  membrane  between  the 
Ikin  and  mufcles. 

Meditullium,  ( Meditullium,  i, 
n.  from  medius , the  middle).  See 
Diplo'e. 

Medlar.  See  Mefp'ilus. 

Med  ulla,  ( Medulla , a,  f.  . quafi 
in  medio  ojjis).  The  marrow.  See 
Marrow.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vege- 
tables. 

Medulla  oblongata';  The  me- 
dulary  fubftance  of  the  fame  ufe  as 
the  cerebrum,  that  lies  within  the 
cranium,  upon  the  bafiilarv  procefs 
of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  formed 
by  the  connection  of  the  crura  cere- 
bri and  crura  cerebelli,  and  terminates 
in  the  fpinal  marrow.  It  has  feveral 
eminences,  viz.  pons  varolii,  cor- 
pora pyramidalia,  and  corpora  oh- 
varia. 

Medulla  spinalis.  The  fpi- 
nal marrow.  A continuation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  defeends 
into  the  fpecus  vertebralis  from  the 
foramen  magnum  occipitale,  to  the 
third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it 
terminates  in  a number  of  nerves, 
which,  from  their  refemblance,  are 
called  cauda  equma.  The  fpinal  mar- 
row is  compofed,  like  the  brain,  of 
a cortical  and  medullary  fubftance: 
the  former  is  placed  internally.  It 
is  covered  by  a continuation  of  the 
dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and  tunica 
arachnoidea.  The  ufe  of  the  fpinal 
marrow  is  to  give  off,  through  the 
lateral  or  intervertebral  foramina, 
thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  called  cervical, 
dorfal,  lumbar,  and  facral  nerves. 

Medullary,  ( Medullar  is , from 
medulla,  marrow).  Like  unto  mar- 
row. 

Medullary  substance.  The 
white  and  internal  fubftance  of  the 
brain  is  fo  called. 

Meibomius’s  glands.  The 
fmall  glands  which  are  fituated  be- 
tween the  conj undive  membrane  of 
. / 
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the  eye  ana  the  cartilage  of  the  eye-  i 
lid,  firft  deferibed  by  Meibomius. 

Mel,  ( Mel,  Us,  n.)  See  Honey . 

Mel  acetatum.  This  prepara-  ■ 
tion  of  honey  and  vinegar  pofteftes 
aperient  and  expectorating  virtues, 
and  is  given,  with  thefe  intentions,  in 
the  cure  of  humoral  afthma,  and 
other  difeafes  of  the  cheft. 

Mel  ro  s^-.  An  admirable  pre-  j 
paration  for  the  bafe  of  various  gar-  l 
gles  and  collutories.  It  mayalfobe 
employed  with  advantage,  mixed  with  ' 
extraCt  of  bark  or  other  medicines,  i 
to  children  who  have- a natural  difguft 
to  medicines. 

Mel  sc  ill  a:.  Aperient,  expec-  j 
torant,  and  detergent  virtues,  are  at-  : 
tributed  to  the  honey  of  fquills. 

TiTeLZENA,  ( Melana,  & > f.  ULtKcaitt,  >; 
from  black).  The  black  vo- 

mit. Black  bile. 

Melaleuca  leuc a dendron.  ] 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  i 
which  affords  the  cajeput  oil.  See  | 
Cajeput  oil. 

Melampodium,  ( Melampodtum , /,  i 
n.  f/,iXa[/j'7To^icv,  from  Melampus.  the 
fhepherd  who  firft  ufed  it).  Black 
hellebore.  See  Hellcborv.s  niper. 

o 

Melancholia,  ( Melancholia , a, 
f.  , from  p.t\u.c,  black,  and , 5 

X(c\r,,  bile;  becaufe  the  ancients  Tup- 1|| 
pofed  that  it  proceeded  from  a re-  1 
dundance  of  black  bile).  Melan-  : 
choly  madnefs.  A difeafe  in  the  clafs  » 
neurofes  and  order  'vefania  of  Cullen, 
characterized  by  erroneous  judgment,  j 
but  not  merely  refpeCling  health, from 
imaginary  perceptions  or  recplleCtion 
influencing  the  conduCt,  and  depreff- 
ing  the  mind  with  ill-grounded 
fears ; not  combined  with  either  py- 
rexia or  comatofe  affections  ; often 
appearing  without  dyipepfia,  yet  at- 
tended  with  coftivenefs,  chiefly,  in 
perfons  of  rigid  fibres  and  torpid  in-  fl 
fen  Ability. 

Melanotiper,  ( Mclanopipcr  ,trity 
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n.  fjLihaioTnvtftCf  from  w.=Aa?,  black, 
and  r»7Tf ficf  pepper).  Black  pepper. 
See  Piper  nigrum. 

Melas,  ( Melas , anos,  m.  from 
^\d,y  black).  " Vitiligo  nigra.  Mor- 
phia nigra.  Lepra  maculofa  nigra. 
A difeafe  that  appears  upon  the  Ikin 
in  black  or  brown  fpots,  which  very 
frequently  penetrate  deep,  even  to 
the  bone,  and  do  not  give  any  pain 
or  uneafinefs.  It  is  a difeafe  very 
frequent  in,  and  endemial  to,  Arabia, 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
by  a peculiar  miafma. 

Melasma,  ( Melafma,  atk , n. 
fA:XxC[X.O:,  from  s'AtA.X:  , black).  Meldf- 
mus.  A difeafe  that  appears  not  un- 
frequently  upon  the  tibia  of  aged  per- 
fons,  in  form  of  a livid  black  fpot, 
which,  in  a day  or  two,  degenerates 
into  a very  foul  ulcer. 

Me  lasses.  See  Treacle. 

Millefolium,  ( Milleft ilium , i, 
i.  from  mille,  a thoufand,  and  folium , 
a leave,  fo  named  from  its  numerous 
leaves).  See  Melijfa . 

Meliceius,  ( M dicer  is,  is,  f. 

fisXixyp.ct  from  fj. sAt,  honey,  and  npc cy 
wax).  An  eneyfted  tumour,  whofe 
contents  refemble  honey  in  confift- 
lence  and  appearance. 

Melilot.  See  MeliloUts. 

Meli lotus,  ( Me li lotus,  i,  f.  fee- 
XiA vt*'9  from  ^«Ai,  honey,  and  Awtoc, 
the  lotus,  fo  called  from  its  fmell, 
being  like  that  of  honey).  Locus 
fylvejlris.  Trifolium  odor atum  Melilot. 
This  plant,  Trifolium  melilot  us  officinalis 
of  Linnaeus,  has  been  laid  to  be  refol- 
vent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  virtues  of  chamomile. 
Its  tafte  is  unpleafant,  fubacrid,  fub- 
faline,  but  not  bitter ; when  frelh  it 
lias  fcarcely  any  fmell  ; in  drying  it 
acquires  a pretty  itrong  one  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 
The  principal  ufe  of  melilot  has  been 
in  glyfters,  fomentations,  and  other 
External  applications. 

Melissa,  ( Melijfa , a,  f.  from 
vwy  a bee,  becaule  bees  gather  ho^ 


hey  from  it),  Citrago.  Citraria. 
M elyjfophyllum . Melifolium.  Mellitk. 
Cedronella.  Apiajlrum.  Melijfa  ci- 
trina.  Balm.  Melijfa  officinalis  of 
Linna-us.  A native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  very  common 
in  our  gardens.  In  its  recent  Hate  it 
has  a roughifh  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
pleafant  fmell  of  the  lemon  kind.  It 
was  formerly  much  efteemed  in  ner- 
vous difeafes,  and  very  generally  re- 
commended in  melancholic  and  hy- 
pochondriacal affe&ions  ; but  in  mo- 
dern practice  it  is  only  employed 
when  prepared  as  tea,  as  a grateful 
diluent  drink  in  fevers.  See. 

Melissa  calamintha.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  field  catmint. 
See  Calamintha. 

Melissa  citrina.  See  Me- 
liffia. 

Melissa  grandiflora.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  mountain  ca- 
lamint.  See  Calamintha  magno  fore. 

Melissa  officin.\lis.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  balm.  See  Me - 
liffia. 

Melissa  turcica.  See  Mol * 
dame  a. 

Me  lit  is  melissophyllum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  mountain 
balm.  See  M elyjfophyllum. 

Melo,  ( Meloy  oniSy  m.  from  weAnr, 
an  apple,  which  itrefembles  in  fhape). 
The  coipmcn  melon.  Mufk  melon. 
Cucumis  melo  of  Linnseus.  This  fruit, 
when  ripe,  has  a delicious  refrigera- 
ting tafte,  but  mull  be  eaten  mode- 
rately, with  pepper  or  fome  aromatic, 
as  all  this  clafs  of  fruits  are  obnoxious  * 
to  the  ftomach,  producing  fpafms 
and  colic.  The  feeds  poftefs  muci- 
laginous qualities. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  the  Spanifti  fly. 
See  Cantharides. 

MelofJ,  common.  See  Melo. 

Melon,  musk.  See  Melo. 

Melon,  water.  See  Citrullus. 

Melothria  pendula.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  the  fmall  creeping 
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cucumber  plant.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  We(t  Judies  pickle  the  berries  of 
this  plant,  and  uie  them  as  we  do 
capers. 

M elyssophyllum,  ( Melyfophy -• 
burn,  i,  n.  ijLthiGi 7c.£i7vAct-,  from  [/,-h^a a, 
balm,  and  tpvtooi,  a leaf).  Mountain 
balm  or  nettle.  This  elegant  plant, 
Meiitis  melijjcphylium  of  Linnaeus,  is 
feldorn  ufed  in  the  present  day,  it  is 
faid  to  be  of  fetvice  in  uterine  obftruc- 
ticns  and  calculous  difeafes. 

Me  MUR  AN  A H Y A I.  O IDE  A.  Mem - 
hr  ana  arachnoidea..  1 he  tranfparent 
membrane  which  includes  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Membrana  pupillaris,  A 
very  delicate  membrane  of  a thin  and 
vafcular  texture,  and  an  ath  colour, 
arifing  from  the  internal  margin  ci 
the  iris,  and  totally  covering  the  pu- 
pil in  a foetus  of  lix  months. 

M E M B R A N A R U V S C H J A N A . Th e 
celebrated  anatomift  Ruyfch  difeo- 
vertd  that  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye  was  competed  of  two  lam  in  as. 
He  gave,  the  name  of  membrana 
ruyfehiana  to  the  internal  lamina, 
leaving  the  oldjiame  of  choroiaes  to 
the  external. 

Membrana  tympAni.  The  mem- 
brane covering  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  feparating  it  from 
the  mefrtus  auditorium  externus.  It 
is  of  an  oval  form,  convex  below  the 
middle,  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
tympanum,  and  concave  towards  the 
meatus  auditovius,  and  convex  above 
the  middle  towards  the  meatus,  and 
concave  towards  the  hollow  of  thcr 
tympanum.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  anatomifls,  it  con  fills  of 
fix  laminse  ; the  full  and  moft  exter- 
nal is  a produ&ioii  of  the  epidermis, 
the  fecond  is  a production  of  the  fkin 
lining  the  auditory  p adage  : the  third 
is  cellular  membrane,  in  which  the 
veficls  form  an  elegant  net-work  ; the 
fourth  is  ’fiiining,  thin,  and  tranfpa- 
rent, arifing  from  the  periotteum  of 
the  meatus  ; thejifth  i6  cellular  mem- 


brane, with  a plexus  of  veffels  like 
the  third  ; and  the  fixth  lamina,  which 
is  the  innermoft,  comes  from  the  pe- 
riolleum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num. This  membrane,  thus  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  laminae,  has  lately 
been  difeovered  to  pofl'efs  mufcular 
fibres.  ' N 

Membrana  log  i A,  ( Membrana - 
login,  ce,  f.  from  membrana , a mem- 
brane* and  heyoc,  adifeoutfe).  Mem- 
branology.  The  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon integuments  and  membranes. 

Membrane,  ( Membrana , a,  f.). 
A thin  expanded  fubftance,  compofed 
of  cellular  texture,  whofe  elaftic  fibres 
are  fo  arranged  and  woven  together, 
as  to  allow  of  great  pliability.  The 
membranes  of  the  body  are  various, 
as  the  fkin,  peritoneum,  pleura,  dura 
mater,  &c.  &c. 

Men  agog  ues.  See  Emmena - 

£ '‘trilCS. 
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Men i nx,  ( Meninx , ngis,  f.  wm!, 
from  [AM,  to  remain).  The  Greek 
term  for  the  membranes  enveloping 
the  brain.  See  Dura  mater  and  Pia 

mater. 

Meninx  dura..  See  Dura  mater. 

Menispeii  mu  pa  cocculus.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  whofe 
berries  are  well  known  by  the  name:, 
of  Cocculus  Indus.  Indian  berries,  o u 
Indian  cockles.  Whilfl  green,  they 
are  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  catch  fifh;  ^ 
which  they  have  the  power  of  intoxi-  1 
eating  and  killing.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner they  catch  birds,  making  theberrj  i 
.into  a palie,  forming  it  into  frnai 
feeds,  and  .putting  thefe  in  place: 
where  they  frequent. 

M ENORRHA.G1A,  { Menorrhagia  1 


n, 


f. 


(Aivoppscyict} 


from 


(Xr,vi0Cy 


th. 


menfes,  and  to  break  *out) 

An  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes 
A genus  of  difeale  in  theclafs  pyrexu 
and  order  hccmorrhag'ue  of  Cullen 
Species,  I.  Menorrhagia  rubra , pr< 
per;  from  women  neither  with  ctid 
nor  in  childbirth.  2.  Menorrhagi 
alba,  ferous  3 the  fluor  albus ; L 
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Leucorrhaa.  3.  Menorrhagia  vitio- 
rum , from  fome  local  difeafe.  4. 
Menorrhagia  loch\alis , from  women 
after  delivery.  See  Lochia. 

Menses  See  Catamenia. 

Menstruation.  From  the  ute- 
rus of  every  healthy  women  who  is 
not  pregnant,  or  who  does  not  give 
fuck,  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood,  at 
certain  periods,  from  the  time  of  pu- 
berty to  the  approach  of  old  age  ; 
and,  from  the  periods  or  returns  of 
this  difcharge,  it  is  called  Menjlruation. 
T here  are  feveral  exceptions  to  this 
delinition.  ft  is  faid  that  fome  wo- 
men never  menftruate  ; fome  menftru- 
!ate  while  they  continue  to  give  fuck  : 
and  others  are  faid  to  menftruate  du- 
ring pregnancy : fome  are  faid  to 
menftuiHte  in  early  infancy,  and  others 
in  old  age 4 but  fuch  difcharges,  Dr. 
Denman  is  of  opinion  may,  , with 
more  propriety,  be  called  morbid,  or 
fymptomctic  : but  the  definition  is 
generally  true. 

/\t  whatever  time  of  life  this  dif- 
diarge  comes  on,  a woman  is  faid  to 
ie  at  "puberty  : though  of  this  it  is  a 
tonfequence,  and  not  a caufe.  -The 
‘al  ly  or  late  appearance  of  the  menfes 
pay  depend  upon  the  climate,  the 
bonditution,  the  delicacy  or  hardnefs 
j f living,  and  upon  the  manners  of 
hofe  with  whom  young  women  con- 
erfe.  In  Greece  and  other  ' hot 
\ ou n tries  girls  besrin  to  menllruate  at 
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ight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age  ; 
•ut,  advancing  to  the  northern  climes, 
here  is  a gradual  protradlion  of  the 
. me  till  we  come  to  Lapland,  where 
‘•omen  do  not  menftruate  till  they 
"rive  at  maturer  age,  and  then  in 
nail  quantities,  at  long  intervals, 
nd  fometimes  only  in  the  hummer, 
•ut,  if  they  do  not  menllruate  ac- 
, urding  to  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
y»  it  is  faid  they  fuffer  equal  in- 
myeniences  as  in  warmer  climates, 
here  the  quantity  difcharged  is 
ueh  greater,  and  the  periods  fhort- 
ln  this  country,  girls  begin  to 


menftruate  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  their  age,  and 
fometimes  at  a later  period,  without 
any  figtis  of  the  difeafe  ; but  if  they 
are  luxurioufly  educated,  keeping 
upon  down  beds,  and  fitting  in  hot 
rooms,  menflruation  ufually  com- 
mences at  a more  early  period. 

Many  chan-res  in  the  conftituiion 

. o 

and  appearance  of  women  are  produ- 
ced at  the  time  of  their  firft  beginning 

to  menftruate.  Their  complexion  ’s 
• , , r • * o 

improved,  their  countenance  is  more' 

expreftive  and  animated,  their  atti- 
tudes graceful,  and, their  converfrtion 
more  intelligent  and  agreeable  ; the 
tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more 
harmonious,  their  whole  frame,  but 
particularly  their  breads,  are  expand- 
ed and  enlarged,  and  their  minds  are 
no  longer  engaged  in  childifh  p min  its 
and  amnfementfv 

Some  gills  begin  to  rhenftnfgte 
without  any  preceding  indilpolitioh  ; 
but  there  are  generally  appearance* 
.or  fymptoms  ' which  indicate  the 
change  that  is  about  to  take  place. 
Thefe  are  ufually  more  fe$$re  at  the 
firft  than  in  the  fd acceding*  periods : 
and  they  are  fimilar  to  thofe  produ- 
ced by  uterine  irritation  from  other 
cauleSj-as  pains  in  the  back  and  in- 
ferior extremities,  complaints  of  the 
vifcera,  with  various  hyfteric  and 
nervous  afredlidns.  Thefe  commence 
with  the  firft  difpofitfon,  to  menftru- 
ate, and  continue  till  the  difcharge 
comes  on,  when  they  abate  or  difap- 
pear,  returning,  however,  with  con- 
iiderpble  violence  in  fome  women,  at 
every  period  during  life.'  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  difcharged  at  each  eva- 
cuation, depends  upon  the  climate, 
conftitution,  and  manner  of  living  ; 
but  it  varies  in  different  women  in  the 
fame  climate,  or  in  the  fame  woman 
at  different  periods  ; in  this  country  it 
amounts  to  about  five  or  fix  ounces. 

There  is  alfo  a great  difference  in 
the  time  required  for  the  completion, 
of  each  period  of  ineniiruation.  In 
Z 2 1 , 


feme  women  the  di (charge  returns 
precifely  to  a day  or  an  hour,  and  in 
others  there  is  a variation  of  feveral 
v days  without  inconvenience.  In  fome 
it  is  finifhed  in  a few  hours,  and  in 
others  it  continues  from  one  to  ten 
days,  but  the  intermediate  time,  from 
three  to  fix  days,  is  the  mod  ufual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Jewifh  legifla- 
tor,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Ara- 
bian phvficians,  and  credited  in  other 
countries,  that  the  menffvuous  blood 
poffeffed  fome  peculiar  malignant 
properties  The  fevere  regulations 
which  have  been  made  in  fome  coun- 
tries for  the  conduct  of  women  at  the 
time  of  menffruation,  the  expreffion 
ufed,  Ifaian,  chap.  xxx.  and  Ezekiel, 
the  difpofa!  of  the  blood  difeharged, 
or  of  any  thing  contaminated  with  it, 
the  complaints  of  women  attributed 
to  its  retention,  and  the  effects  enu- 
merated by  grave  writers,  indicate 
the  moil  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  its 
baneful  influence.  Under  peculiar 
circumftanoes  of  health,  or  Hates 
of  the  uterus,  or  in  hot  climates, 
if  the  evacuation  be  flovvly  made, 
the  men  Hi  nous  blood  may  become 
more  acrimonious  or  offend ve  than 
. the  common  mafs,  or  any  other  fe- 
cretion  from  it  : but  in  this  country 
and  age,  no  malignity  is  fufpedled, 
the  menffruous  woman  mixes  in  fo- 
ciety  as  at  all  other  times,  and  there 
is  no  reafon  for  thinking  otherwife, 
than  that  this  difeharge  is  of  the  moff 
inoffenfive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age  wo- 
men ceafe  to  menftruate;  but  the 
time  of  ceffation  is  commonly  re- 
gulated by  the  original  early  or 
late  appearances  of  the  menfes. 
With  thofe  who  began  to  menftru- 
ate  at  tenor  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
difeharge  will  often  ceafe  before  they 
arrive  at  forty  ; but  if  the  firft  ap- 
pearance was  protracted  to  fixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  independently 
of  diftafe,  fuch  women  may  continue 


to  menHruate  till  they  have  paffed 
the  fiftieth,  or  even  approach  the 
fixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But 
the  moff  frequent  time  of  the  cef- 
fation of  the  menfes,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  between  the  forty- fourth  and 
forty-eighth  year;  after  which  wo- 
men never  bear  children.  By  this 
conffitutional  regulation  of  the  men- 
fes,  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  is 
in  every  country  confined  to  the  moff 
vigorous  part  of  life  : and  had  it  been 
otherwife,  children  might  have  be- 
come parents,  and  old  women  might 
have  had  children,  when  they  were 
unable  to  fupply  them  with  proper  or 
fufficient  nonrifhment.  See  Cata- 
menia.. 

Me n st r u u m , ( Menjlruum , i.  n. ) 
Solvent.  All  liquors  are  fo  called, 
which  are  ufed  as  diffolvents,  or 
to  extract  the.  virtues  or  ingredi- 
ents by  infufion,  deco&ion,  & c. 
The  principal  i nenjlrua,  made  ufe 
of  in  Pharmacy , are  water,  vinous 
fpirits,  oils,  acid,  and  alkaline  li- 
quors. Water  is  the  menjlruum  of 
all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of 
animal  jellies.  Of  the  firff  it  dif- 
folves  only  a determinate  quantity, 
though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more 
than  of  another;  and  being  thus  y j 
faturated,  leaves  any  additional 
quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouch- 1 
ed.  It  is  never  faturated  with  the 
two  latter,  but  unites  readily  with 
any  proportion  of  them,  forming 
with  different  quantities,  liquors  of 
different  conlifftncies.  It  takes  up 
likewife,  when  affiffed  by  tritura- 
tion, the  vegetable  gummy  refins, 
as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ; the 
folutions  of  which,  though  imper- 
fect, that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but 
turbid  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  ne* 
verthelefs  applicable  to  valuable 
purpofes  in  medicine.  Reftified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  is  the  menjlruum  of  the 
effential  oils  and  lefins  of  vege* 
tables  ; of  the  pure  diffilled  oils  of 
animals,  and  of  foaps,  tlrough  it  dot* 
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not  aft  upon  the  expreffed  oil  and 
fixed  alkaline  fait,  of  which  foap  is 
eotnpofed.  Hence,  if  foap  contains 
any  fuperfluous  quantity  ot  either  the 
oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of  this 
menjlruum , be  excellently  purified 
therefrom.  It  diffolves,  by  the  affid- 
ance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ; 
and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones, 
compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and 
the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  diureticus, 
or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  a- 
l cid.  Oils  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and 
| balfams,  wax,  animal  fats,  mineral 
bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  me- 
tallic fubdances,  particularly  lead. 

! The  expreffed  oils  are,  for  moll  of 
thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  men- 
Jbrua  than  thofe  obtained  by  diitil- 
; lation  ; a6  the  former  are  more  ca- 
I pable  of  fudaining  without  injury 
a drong  heat,  which  is  in  molt 
cales  neceffary  to  enable  them  to 
aft.  All  acids  diffolve  alkaline  falts, 
alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  fub- 
‘ llances.  The  different  acids  differ 
greatly  in  their  aftion,  upon 
thefe  lad  : one  difTolving  fome  par- 
ticular metals  ; and  another,  o- 
thers.  The  vegetable  acids  dilfolve 
a confiderable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  ; and  extract 
fo  much  from  the  metallic  part  of 
antimony  as  to  become  powerfully 
emetic  : they  likewife  dilfolve  lead, 
if  previoudy  calcined  by  fire  ; but 
more  copioufiy  if  corroded  by  their 
ileam.  The  marine  acid  dilfolves 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper  ; and  though 
it  fcarce  afts  on  any  other  metallic 
fubllance  in  the  common  way  of 
making  folutions,  may  neverthelefs 
be  artfully  combined  with  them  all 
except  gold.  The  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  and  antimonial  caudic  of  the 
drops,  are  combinations  of  it  with 
mercury  and  the  metallic  part  of 
antimony,  edefted  by  applying*  the 
acid  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the 
fuhjeCls  at  the  lame  time  ftrongly 
heated.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the 


common  menjlruum  of  all  metallic 
fubdances,  except  gold  and  the  an- 
timonial femi-metal,  which  are  folu- 
ble  only  in  a mixture  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine.  The  vitriolic  acid 
eafily  dilfolves  zinc,  iron,  and  cop- 
per ; and  may  be  made  to  corrode, 
or  imperfeftly  dilfolve  mod  of  the 
other  metals.  Alkaline  lixivia  dif- 
folve oils,  refi nous  fubdances,  and 
fulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick- 
lime, indances  of  which  occur  in 
the  preparation  of  foap  and  in  the 
common  caudic.  Thus  alfilted, 
they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones,  and 
other  folid  parts  of  animals,  into  a 
gelatinous  matter.  Solutions  made 
in  w’ater  arid  fpirit  of  wine,  pof- 
fefs  the  virtue  of  the  body  d'if- 
folved  ; whild  oils  generally  fheathe 
its  activity,  and  acids  and  alkalies 
vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and 
fpirituous  liquors  are  the  proper  men- 
Jlrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters.  Moll  of  the  fore- 
going folutions  are  eafily  edefted,  by 
pouring  the  menjlruum  on  the  body 
to  be  dilfolved,  and  differing  them 
to  dand  together  for  fome  time,  ex- 
pofed  to  a fuitable  warmth  A 
drong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to 
enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  per- 
form their  office  ; nor  will  acids  a 61 
on  fome  metallic  bodies  without  its 
affifiance.  The. aftion  of  watery  and 
fpirituous  menjlrua  is  likewife  expedi- 
ted by  a moderate  heat,  though  rhe 
quantity  which  they  afterwards  keep 
dilfolved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by 
this  means  increafed.  All  that  heat 
occadons  thefe  to  take  up  more  than 
they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in 
the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes, 
fubfide  again.  The  aclion  of  acide 
on  the  bodies  which  they  diffolve,  is 
generally  accompanied  with  heat,  ef- 
fervefcence,  and  a copious  difeharge 
of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arife 
during  the  diffolulion  of  fome  metals 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  ihdaui- 
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triable  : hence  in  the  preparation  of 
the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc, 
the  operator  ought,  to  be  careful,  ef- 
pecially  where  the 'folution  is  made 
in  a narrow-mouthed  veffel,  left,  by 
the  imprudent  approach  of  a candle, 
the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire. 
There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution 
in  which  the  moiflure.  of  air  is  the 
menfiruum . Fixed  alkaline  falts  and 

thole  of  the  neutral  kind,  ccmpofcd 
of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable 
acids,  or  of  alkaline  earths,  and  any 
acid  except  the' vitriolic,  and  fome 
metallic  falts  on  being  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  a moift  air,  gradually 
attradl  its  humidity,  aad  at  length 
become  liquid.  Some  fubftances, 
pot  diflbluble  by  water  in  its  groffer 
form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony, 
are  eafily  liquified  by  this  (low  a&ion 
of  the  aereal  moiflure.  This  procefs 
is  termed  Deliquation . The  caufe 
of  folution  affigned  by  fome  natural- 
ids,  namely,  the  ad  million  of  the 
fine  particles  of  one  body  into  the 
pores  of  another,  whole  figure  fits 
them  for  their  reception,  is  not  jufl 
or  adequate,  but  hypothetical  and 
ill-prefumed  ; fince  it  is  found  that 
fome  bodies  will  diffolve  their  own 
quantity  of  others,  as  water  does  of 
Epfom  falt,  alkohol  of  effential  oils, 
mercury  of  metals,  one  metal  of 
another,  &c.  whereas  the  fum  of 
the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every  body, 
mu  ft  he  neceftarily  lefs  than  the  body 
itfelf,  and  consequently  thofe  pores 
cannot  receive  a quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  the  body  wherein  they  re- 
iki e. 

How  a msvjlruum  can  fufpend 

bodies'  much  . heavier  than  itfelf, 

which  very  often  happens,  may  be 

conceived  by  confidcriim,  that  the 
-•  * ^ , . 

parts  of  no  fluids  can  be  fo  eafily 
feparated,  but  they  will  a little  refill 
or  retard  the.  defeent  of  any  heavy 
bodies  through  them  : and  t'hat  this 
reti fiance  is,  -c ceteris  paribus , Hill  pro- 
portionable to  the  furface  of  the 


defcendtng  bodies.  Bat  the  furface. 
of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increafe 
or  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  their  foiidities  do  : for  the  folidity 
increafes  as  the  cube,  but  the  furface 
only  as  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  ; 
wherefore  it  is  plain,  very  fmall  bo- 
dies will  have  much  larger  furfaces, 
in  proportion  to  their  iolid  contents, 
than  larger  bodies  will,  and  confe- 
quently,  when  grown  exceeding 
fmall,  may  eafily  be  buoyed  up  in 
the  liquor. 

M entagra,  ( Mi entagra,  <e,  f. 
from  mentum , the  chin,  and  ay  fa , a 
prey).  An  eruption  about  the  chin, 
forming  a tenacious  cruft,  like  that 
on  feald  heads. 

Mentastrum,  ( Mentajlrum,  i, 
n.  dim.  of mentha,  mint).  The  red 
water  mint.  See  Mentha  aquatic  a. 

Men  T H A A (vy  A T 1 c a . Mentaf- 

trum . Water  mint.  This  plant  is 
frequent  in  moifl  meadows,  mai  (lies, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  & 
lets  agreeable  than  the  fpearmint, 
and  in  tafle  bitterer  and  more  pun- 
gent. Ii.may  be  ufed  with  the  fame 
intentions  as  the  fpearminf,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  much  inferior. 

Mentha  cataria.  See  Ne- 
peta. 

Mentha  cervTna.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  hart’s  penny- 
royal. See  Pulcgium  \ ieri'inum . 

Mentha  crjspa.  This  fpecies 
of  mentha-has  a (trong  and  fragrant 
fmtll,  its  tafle  is  warm,  aromatic, 
and  (lightly  bitter.  In  flatulences 
of  the  primse  vise,  hypochondriacal, 
and  hylterical  affcclions,  it  is  given 
with  advantage. 

Mentha  piperita.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  peppermint.  See 
Mentha  piperitis. 

Mentha  piperitis,  ( Mentha , 

f.  from  Mint  he  y the  harlot  who 
was  changed  into  this  herb).  Pep- 
permint. Mentha  piperita  of  Lianne - 
jus.  Mentha  jloribus  capitatisy  foliis 
ovatis  pctiolatis,  Jlamlnibus  corolla  Ire ■ 
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II vloribus.  Clafs  Didyvar.ua.  Order 
II  Gymnofiermia.  The  fpontmieous 
|;gr°wth  of  this  plant  is  laid  to  be 
( peculiar  to  Britain.  It  has  a more 
■ penetrating  fmell  than  any  ox  the 
f other  mints  ; a ft rong  pungent  tafte, 
glowing  like  pepper,  linking  as  it 
! were  into  the  tongue,  and  followed 
( by  a fe.nfe  of  coolntfs.  The  ftoma- 
j chic,  antifpafmodic,  aud  carmina- 
tive properties  of  peppermint,  render 
it  ufeful  in  flatulent  choilcs,  hyfteri- 
cal  affedtions,  retchings,  and  other 
dyfpeptic  fymptoms,  acting  as  a cor- 
1 dial,  and  olten  producing  an  imme- 
diate relief.  Its  officinal  prepara- 
tions arc  an  effential  oil,  a limple  wa- 
ter, and  a fpirit. 

Mentha  pulegium.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  pennyroyal. 
Bee  Palegivm. 

Mentha  saracenic  a.  See 
Balfamita  mas. 

Mentha  sativa.  Spearmint. 
Mentha  viridis  of  Linnaeus.  Mentha 
fpicis  or  long  Is,  folds  lanccplafis  nudis 
! ferratis  Jejjilibus , Jlaminibus  corolla 
j longiorilus.  Clafs  Didynamia.  Or- 
der Gymwfpcrmia.  This  plant  grows 

I wild  in  many  parts  of  England.  It 
is  not  lo  warm  to  the  tafte  as  pepper- 
mint, but  has  a more  agreeable  fla- 
vour, and  is  therefore  preferred  for 
I culinary  purpofes.  Its  medicinal 
qualities  are  firnilar  to  tbofe  of  pep- 
; permint ; but  the  different  prepara- 
| lions  of  the  former,  though  more 
) plcafant,  are,  perhaps,  lefs  effica- 
cious. The  officinal  preparations  of 
Ipearmint  are  an  effential  oil,  a 
i conferve,  a ftmple  water,  and  a 
fpirit. 

Mentha  viridis.  The  fyftem- 
atic  name  of  the  fpearmint.  See 
Mentha  fativa. 

M ENT  I LEVATOR,  ( Mdltum , i3 
n.J.  See  Levator  labii  inferior;  ss 

Men  Y A NT  HE'S  TRIPOLI  AT  A. 

The  fy  Hematic  name  of  the  buck - 
oean.  See  Irifplium  paludofum. 
MephItis,  ( Mephitis , tdis,  f . 


[o.£$itic  ; from  rnephuhith , a blaft,  Syr-. ). 
A poiignous  exhalation.  See  Con- 
tagion. 

M e r c u ri a l is , ( Mercurialis , is, 
f.  from  Mercurius , its  inventor). 
French  mercury.  Mercurialis  annua 
of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  no  remarkable  ftruffi,  and 
very  little  tafte.  It  is  ranked  among 
the  emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and 
is  Laid  to  be  ' gently  aperient. 
Their  principal  ufc  -has  been  in 
glyfters. 

Mercurialis  annua.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  French  mer- 
cury. See  Mercurialis . 

Mercurialis  Montana.  Dog’s 
mercury.  See  Cynocrambe. 

Mercurialis  perennis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  dog’s  mercury. 
See  Cynocrambe . 

Mercurius,  (Mercurius,  i,  m. 
the  chemical  name  of  quickfilver, 
from  its  activity).  See  Hy dr cir gy- 
rus. 

Mercuriu?  acetatus.  See 
Hy  dr  ar gyrus  pee  talus. 

Mercurius  calcinates.  See 
Hydrargyrus  calcindlus. 

Mercurius  cokrosivus,  See 
Ilydrdrgyrus  mu  rial  us.  -• 

Mercurius  corrosivus  ru- 
ber. See  Hydrargyrus  nit  rat  us  ruber . 

Mercurius  corrosivus  sue- 
limatus.  See  Hydrargyrus  muriqtus. 

Mercurius  emetic'us  flavjjs. 
See  Hydrargyrus  vitriol  at  us. 

Mercurius  prSec  i pitatus 
albus.  See  Calx  hydrargyri  alba. 

Mercurius  pr.^ci  pitatus 

dulcis.  See  Hydrargyrus  muriatus 
mills. 

Mercurius  pr  aecipitatus 
ruber.  See  Hydrargyrus  nil  rat  us 
ruber. 

Mercury.  Quickfilver.  Hy- 
drargyrus. See  Hydrargyrus.  f 

Mercury,  dog’s.  See  Cyno- 
crambe. 

Mercury,  English.  See  All- 
good,  and  Bonus  henricus. 
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Mercury,  french.  See  Mer- 
curialise 

Merocele,  ( Merocele,  es , f. 

po^xr^Y) ; from  /xe^oc,  the  thigh,  and 
xrMt  a tumour).  A femoral  hernia. 
See  Hernia . 

Mesembryanthemum  crys- 
tallInum.  The  juice  of  this 
plant  in  a dofe  of  four  fpoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  it  is  afferted, 
has  removed  an  obftinate  fpafmodic 
affection  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  would  not  yield  to  other 
remedies. 

Mesenteric.  Meferaic.  Be- 
longing  to  the  mefentery.  See  Me- 
Jentery. 

Mesenteric  arteries.  Two 
branches  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen 
are  fo  called.  The  fuperior  mefen- 
teric  is  the  fecond  branch  ; it  is  dif- 
tributed  upon  the  mefentery,  and 
gives  off  the  fuperior  or  right  colic 
artery.  The  inferior  mefenteric  is 
the  fifth  branch  of  the  aorta  ; it  fends 
off  the  internal  hasmorrhoidal. 

Mesenteric  glands.  Thefe 
are  conglobate,  and  are  fituated  here 
and  there  in  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  mefentery.  The  chyle  from  the 
inteflines  paifes  through  thefe  glands 
to  the  thoracic  duCt. 

Mesenteric  plexus  of 
nerves.  The  fuperior,  middle, 
and  lower  mefenteric  plexufes  of 
nerves  are  formed  by  the  branches  of 
the  great  intercoftal  nerves. 

Mesenteric  veins.  They  all 
run  into  one  trunk,  that  evacutes  its 
blood  into  the  vena  portas.  See  Vena 
portae . 

Mesenteritis,  ( M f enteritis , 

idis f,  f/,?crenegtiHi  from  /xsaeiUsi'Aj  the 
mefentery).  An  inflammation  of 
the  mefentery.  A fpecies  of  perito- 
nitus  of  Cullen, 

Mesentery,  ( Mefenterium , i,  n. 
; from  the  middle, 

and  £i!)s£gi,  an  inteftine).  The  mem- 
branaceous vifcus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  attached  to  the  vertebrae 


of  the  loins,  and  to  -which  the  i»-  I Iw 
teflines  adhere.  It  is  formed  of  a 
duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
contains  within  it,adipofe  membrane, 
la&eals,  lymphatics,  laCteal  glands,  8 & 
mefenteric  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  inteflines  in 
fuch  a manner  that  they  poffefs  both 
mobility  and  firmnefs ; to  fupport 
and  conduCt  with  fafety  the  blood- 
veffels,  la&eals,  and  nerves  ; to  fix 
the  glands,  and  give  an  external 
coat  to  the  inteflines. 

Mf.seraic.  The  fame  as  mefen- 
teric. See  Mefenteric. 

Mesocolon,  ( Mefocolon , /,  n. 
f/.t<;(jscb?\ov  J from  (M-fcroc,  the  middle,  But 
and  y.w> a,  the  colon).  The  portion 
of  the  mefentery  to  which  the  colon  8 nc 
is  attached.  The  mefentery  and  me-  I In' 
focolon  are  the  molt  important  of  all 
the  productions  of  the  peritonaeum. 

In  the  pelvis,  the  peritonaeum  fpreads 
itfelf  Ihortly  before  the  red  urn.  But 
where  that  intefline  becomes  loofe,  l ie 
and  forms  the  femilunar  curve,  the  I it 
peritonaeum  there  rifes  confiderably 
from  the  middle  iliac  veffels,  and 
region  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  double, 
and  with  a figure  adapted  for  receiv- 
ing the  hollow  colon.  But  above, 
on  the  left  fide,  the  colon  is  connect- 
ed with  almoft  no  intermediate  loofe 
production  to  the  peritonaeum,  fpread 
upon  the  pfoas  mufcle,  as  high  as  the 
fpleen,  where  this  part  of  the  perito-  IT 
meum,  which  gave  a coat  to  the  co- 
lon, being  extended  under  the  fpleen, 
receives  and  fuftains  that  vifcus  in  a 
hollow  fuperior  recefs. 

Afterwards  the  peritoitarum,  from 
the  left  kidney,  from  the  interval 
between  the  kidneys,  from  the  large 
veffels,  and  from  the  right  kidney, 
emerges  forwards  under  the  pancreas, 
and  forms  the  broad  and  fufficiently 
long  continuous  production,  called 
the  tranfverfe  mefocolon,  which  like 
a partition  divides  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  containing  the  ftomach, 
liver,  fpleen,  and  pancreas,  from  thfc 
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lower  part.  The  lower  plate  of  this 
tranfverfe  production  is  continued 
finglv  from  the  right  mefocolon  to 
the  left,  and  ferves  as  an  external 
coat  to  a pretty  large  portion  of  the 
liver,  and  defcending  part  of  the 
duodenum.  But.the  upper  plate,  lefs 
fimple  in  the  courfe,  departs  from  the 
lumbar  peritonaeum  at  the  kidney, 
and  region  of  the  vena  cava,  farther 
to  the  right  than  the  duodenum,  to 
which  it  gives  an  external  membrane, 
not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the  pylorus ; 
and  beyond  this  inteftine,  and  be- 
yond the  colon,  it  is  joined  with  the 
lower  plate,  fo  that  a large  part  of 
the  duodenum  lies  within  the  cavity 
of  the  mefocolon.  Afterwards,  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  the  mefoco- 
lon is  inflected,  and  defcending  over 
the  kidney  of  the  fame  fide  much 
Ihorter,  it  includes  the  right  of  the 
colon,  as  far  as  the  inteftinum  caecum, 
which  re  Its  upon  the  iliac  mufcle  and 
the  appendix,  which  is  provided  with 
a peculiar  long  curved  myfentery. 
There  the  mefocolon  terminates,  al* 
molt  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mefocolon  and 

I of  the  mefentery  is  hollow,  fo  that 
the  air  may  be  forced  in  between  its 
two  laminx,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
expand  them  into  a bag.  At  the 
place  where  it  fuftains  the  colon,  and 
alfo  from  part  of  the  inteltinum  rec- 
tum, the  mefocolon,  continuous  with 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  inteftine, 
forms  itfelf  into  fmall  {lender  bags 
refembling  the  omentum,  for  the  mod 
part  in  pairs,  with  their  loofe  extre- 
mities thicker  and  bifid,  and  capable 
of  admitting  air  blown  in  between  the 
plates  of  the  mefocolon. 

Mesor  ectom,  ( MeforeBum , u 
n.  from  the  middle,  and  rec- 

tum , the  ftraight  gut).  The  portion 
of  peritonaeum  which  connects  the 
reftum  to  the  pelvis. 

Mesmlus,  ( Mefpllus  i ly  f.  fASS'mhoCy 
oTt  ft  to)  fjLf:a  tuMc,  becaufe  it  has  a 
cap  or  crown  in  the  middle  of  it). 
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The  medlar.  This  fruit,  and  alfo 
its  feeds  have  been  ufed  medicinally. 
The  tree  which  bears  them  is  the 
Mefpllus  germanica  of  Linnaeus.  The 
immature  fruit  is  ferviceable  in  check- 
ing diarrhoeas;  and  the  feeds  were 
formerly  efteemed  in  allaying  the 
pain  attendant  on  nephritic  difeafes. 

MespIlus  germanica.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  medlar  tree. 
See  Mefpilus. 

Metacarpal  bones.  The  five 
longitudinal  bones  that  are  fituated 
between  the  wrift  and  the  fingers ; they 
are  diftinguifhed  into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  &c. 

Metacarpus,  ( Metacarpus , /, 
m.  jtAET-zxapTTG!;,  from  after,  and 

Kccp7T>,<;,  the  wrift).  That  part  of  the 
hand  between  the  wrift  and  fingers. 

Metals.  Metals  principally  dif- 
fer from  all  other  bodies  on  account 
of  their  perfedt  opacity,  and  confe- 
quent  metallic  fplendour,  their  den- 
fity,  and  fpecific  gravity.  In  their 
pureft  metallic  ftate  they  poffefs  nei- 
ther tafte  nor  fmell. 

Metals  are  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  either  native,  that  is,  al- 
moft  pure ; or  in  the  ftate  of  oxide, 
that  is,  under  the  external  form  of 
earth  j or  combined  with  fulphur,  as 
ores  ; or,  laftly,  in  combination  with 
acids,  conftituting  metallic  fpars,  &c. 
They  occur  in  their  various  ftates, 
either  feparately  or  in  combination 
with  other  metals. 

They  are  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
perty, peculiar  to  themfelves,  of 
being  dilated  by  repeated  or  conti- 
nued preffure.  This  property  is  term- 
ed ductility;  but,  as  ductility  is  re- 
gulated by  different  laws,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  preffure  applied, 
it  became  neceffary  to  divide  it  into 
two  kinds,  viz.  into  malleability, 
when  metals,  under  the.  hammer  or 
by  flatting  mills,  are  formed  into  thin 
plates;  and  into  tenacity,  when 
drawn  out  into  wire. 

As  all  metals  are  not  dudlile,  the 
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jarefence  or  abfence  of  this  property 
paufed  them  to  be  divided  into  two 
piaffes,  the  limits  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, very  indefinite.  Of  the  eighteen 
pietals  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
pight  are  confidered  as  du&ile,  or 
entire  metals;  and  ten  as  brittle,  or 
femimetals.  If  we  confider  them  ac- 
cording to  their  malleability,  they 
appear  in  the  following  order,  gold, 
filver,  platina,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead  : but,  according  to  their  tena- 
city, thus,  platina,  gold,  iron,  cop- 
per, filver,  tin,  and  lead.  To  tiiefe 
may  be  added  mercury  ; but  the  de- 
gree of  its  malleability  and  tenacity 
is  not  yet,  accurately  known.  The 
femimetals  are,  zinc,  bifmuth,  nick- 
el, antimony,  cobalt,  manganefe, 
arfenic,  tunglten,  molybdena,  and 
pranite. 

All  metals  and  femimetals  become 
fluid  at  a certain  temperature.  Mer- 
cury exifts  in  that  ffate  under  the 
corpmon  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  ; but  the  reft  require  a greater 
degree  of  h&at ; and  fome  metals  do 
not  melt  unlefs  the  heat  be  intenfe. 
(Several  fufe  before  they  become  red 
hot,  fuch  as  mercury,  lead,  tin,  bif- 
myth,  zinc.  Some  fufe  at  a greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  ignition,  as  the  re- 
maining metals.  The  leaft  fuffble 
metals  are  platina,  tungften,  molyb- 
dena, and  uranite,  which  are  fufed 
only  by  the  aid  of  oxygen  gaz,  or 
large  burning  lenfes. 

.All  metals,  when  melted  in  earthen 
or  glafs  veffels,  have  a convex  fur- 
face  ; and  if  the  maffes  be  but  fm all, 
they  form  globules,  which  is  owing 
to  their  great  cohefion,  and  their  in- 
ferior attra&ion  to  the  veffel.  All 
fufed  metals,  . when  flowjy  cooled, 
affume  a determinate  form,  and  cry- 
ffallize  in  various  fhapes. 

Metals,  become  volatile  by  fufion, 
an;!  pais  off  in  a gazeous  ffate.  Some 
pndergo  this  change  even  by  a mode- 
rate heat,  as  mercury,  bifmuth,  an- 
timony, arfenic,  &c.  Mod  metals 


require,  however,  an  intenfe  heat  fop 
that  purpofe,  for  inftance,  gold,  fil- 
'ver,  and  platina.  v . . 

But  of  far  greater  importance  is  the 
change  to  which  metals  are  liable 
when  fufed  in  a higher  or  lower 
temperature,  in  contact  with  oxygen 
gaz  or  atmofpheric  air.  They  are 
thus  deprived  of  their  cohefiop,  me- 
talic  fplendour,  and  ductility,  and 
affume  the  external  - appearance  of 
earths.  In  this  ffate  they  are  termed 
calces  of  metals,  or  metallic  oxides. 

If  a determinate  quantity  of  lead,  tin, 
or  mercury,  be  heated  for  fome  time 
in  a pneumatic  veffel,  carefully  clofed, 
containing  oxygen  gaz,  we  perceive 
that  the  oxygen  gaz  is  confiderably 
diminifhed, and  that  the  metal  is  either 
entirely  or  in  part  reduced  to  the 
ffate  of  calx.  During  this  change 
the  weight  of  the  metal  fncreafes, 
and  the  augmentation  is  precifely 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  oxygen 
gaz  loft. 

If  mercury,  thus  calcined  or  oxyd- 
ed,  be  diftilled  in  a retort  adapted  to 
the  pneumatic  apparatus,  we  fhall 
obtain  a confiderable  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gaz,  and  the  calx  of  mercury 
will  refume  its  metallic  form.  The 
lofs  of  weight,  which  the  calx  of 
mercury  thus  fuftains,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  gaz  obtained. 

But,  if  the  calx  of  lead  dr  tin  be 
heated  in  a pneumatic  veffel  filled  with  n 
inflammable  air,  the  air  decreafes, 
drops  of  water  are  formed,  and  the 
calx  returns  to  its  former  metallic 
ffate.  Jfl'  H 

From  the  experiments  recited, 
and  from  a great  number  of  others 
which  mav  be  confulted  in  chemi- 
cal works,  it  is  evident  that  during 
the  calcination  of  metals,  the  metal 
limply  combines  with  oxygen  : and 
that  oxides  or  calces  of  meials,  in  aj  ( 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  fuch  oxy- 
gen, regain  their  metallic  fplendour; 
this  operation  is  termed  reduction  of 
metals.  All  meta]s,  however,  have 
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not  the  fame  degree  of  affinity  for  When  the  union'  of  a metallic 


oxygen  ; there  are  but  few  that  part 
with  it  per  ft,  by  the  mere  increafe 
of  temperature  ; the  greater*  number 
require  the  addition  of  a third  body, 
which  lias  a greater  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen than  the  metal  it  ft  If : for  in- 
ftancc,  nitrogen  gaz,  carbon,  &c. 
in  which  cafe  we  obtain  either  car- 
bonic acid  or  water.  Metals  capable 
of  being  reduced  per  fe , are  termed 
noble;  thefe  are  gold,  filver,  p!a- 
tina,  and  mercury  ; others  are  termed 
bafe. 

All  metals  may  be  likewife  oxid- 
ated by  acids,  but  all  acids  do  not 
act  upon  metals  in  general,  nor  in 
the  lame  manner.  But  during  every 
combination  of  this  kind,  'the  acid 
is  detforr.pcmnded  ; its  oxygen,  com- 
bining with  the  metal,  forms  a me- 
tallic  oxide,  and  its  balls  being 
difengaged,  remains  either  in  the 
mixture,  or  is  diffipated  in  the  ft  ate 
of  faz.  The  metallic  oxide  thus 
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produced,  is  either  immediately 
d-iflolved  in  the  remaining  acid,  and 
thus  converted  into  a metallic  fait, 
or  is  precipitated.  In  the  former 
cafe,  we  fay  that  the  acid  has  dif- 
i jived  the  metal ; in  the  latter,  that 
it  has  only  corroded  it.  In  a few 
rare  cafes,  the  metal  is  oxidated 
merely  by  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
mixed  with  the  acid,  and  then  dif- 
folved  by  the  acid  itfelf.  Hydro- 
gen gaz  isj  in  this  cafe,  difen- 
gaged. 

Metals  can  never,  therefore,  be 
combined  with  acids,  unlefs  they  be 
greyioufly  oxided,  and  confequently, 
when  diftolved,  they  are  always  ox- 
ides. Yet  moft  acids  do  not  abt 
up>n  metals  but  when  in  a metallic 
ftate,  and  produce  no  effect  upon 
>thofe  which  have  been  previoufly 
calcined  by  other  means.  The 
caufe  of  this  refts  probably  either 
in  the  degree  of  oxidation,  or  upon 
its  protradiion. 


oxide  and  an  acid  is  diftolved  by  a 
1 third  body,  which  has  a nearer  af- 
finity with  the  latter,  the  metallic 
oxide  in  folution  falls  to  the  bottorti 
of  the  veffel,  and  is  termed  a precipi- 
tate of  the  metal.  But,  if  the  de- 
compolition  be  effected  by  double 
affinity,  fo  that  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen;  the 
metal  is  then  precipitated  in  a me- 
tallic form.  When  the  fervent  is  a 
a neutral  fait,  the  acid  of  fuch  fait 
combines  with  the  metal,  and  pro- 
duces a new  metallic  fait. 

Metals  rnav  be  combined  with 

j- 

each  other  in  different  proportions. 
The  compounds  thus  arifing  are 
termed  alloys,  which  are  governed 
by  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
compofitions  ; nor  do  they  poftbfs 
the  properties  of  their  component 
metals,  fince  they  differ  in  fpetilic 
gravity,  dildtility,  and  chiefly  in  the 
degree  of  heat  requifite  for  their 
fulion. 

Met  amoruhopsia,  ( Met  amor- 
phopfia , <£,  f.  I’AsTapof'pcilsn. ; from 
fAS7ct(AO0@wa’irt  a change,  and 
fight).  Vtfus  defiguratus.  Disfi- 
gured vifion.  It  is  a defect  in  vifion, 
by  which  perfons  perceive  objedts 
changed  in  their  figures.  The 
fpecies  are  ; I . Metamorphopfui  acu- 
ta, wffien  objedts  appear  much  larger 
than  their  fize.  2.  Metamorphopfia 
diminuta , when  objedts  appear  di- 
minifhed  in  fize,  arifing  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  the  former,  3.  Me- 
tamorphopfia mutansy  objedts  feem  to 
be  in  motion  ; to  the  vertiginous 
and  intoxicated  perfons^  every  thing 
feems  to  flagger.  4.  Metamorphopfa 
tortuoja  feu  flexunfa , when  objedts 
appear  tortuous  or  bending.  5.  me - 
tamorphopjta  irtverfa,  when  all  objedts 
appear  inverted.  6.  Metamorphdtfia 
imaginaria , is  the  vifion  of  a thing 
not  prefent,  as  may  be  obferved  in 
the  delirious  and  in  maniacs.  7. 
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Metamcrphopfi a from  a remaining  tm- 
prejfion  : it  happens  to  thofe  who 
very  attentively  examine  objects,  par- 
ticularly in  a great  light,  fome  time 
after  to  perceive  the  imprefiion. 

Metastasis,  ( Metnjlafis , is,  f. 
fAiTa.&'TOKTtc ; from  vpi,  to  change, 
to  tranflate).  The  removal  of  a 
difeafe  from  one  place  to  another. 

M ETATARSAL  'BONES.  The 
five  longitudinal  bones  between  the 
tarfus  and  toes  ; they  are  diftinguilh- 
ed  into  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  fore  toe,  See. 

Metatarsus,  ( Metatarfus , i,  m. 
/Li£Ta.Tag£to<; ; from  /a, iTuy  after,  and 
t upcroc,  the  tarfus).  That  part 
of  the  foot  between  the  tarfus  and 
toes. 

Metella  nux.  See  Nux  vo- 
mica. 

Metritis,  ( Metritis , 'idis,  f. 
fis T^tTK  y from  fA.mpuy  the  womb). 
Inflammation  of  the  uterus.  See 
Hyjlerltls. 

Metropt5sts,  ( MetroptofiSy  is, 
f.  [AiTfoitlu^cy  from  /xr,T§a,  the  uterus, 
and  imfiuy  to  fall  down).  Prolaffius. 
titeri . The  defeent  of  the  uterus 

through  the  vagina. 

Meu.  See  Meum  athamanticum. 

Meum  athamanticum,  ( Meuniy 
if  n.  (/.viol)  or  fjtBioi/  j from  ymoo v,  lefs, 
fo  called,  according  to  Minfhew, 
from  its  diminitive  fize).  Meu. 
Spignel.  Baldmoney.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  jEthufa  maum,  is  recom- 
mended as  a carminative,  ftomachic, 
and  for  attenuatiug  vifeid  humours, 
and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  as  lovage,  differing  in  its  fmell 
being  rather  more  agreeable,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  parfnips,  but 
ffronger,  and  being  in  its  tafte  lefs 
fweet,  and  more  warm  or  acrid. 

Mexico  seed.  See  Ricinus. 

Mexico  tea.  See  Botrys  mexi - 
cana. 

Mezereon.  See  Mezereum. 
y Mezerjeum,  ( Mefereum , /,  n. 

fAefa»fEo»j  a word  of  fome  barbarous 


dialed).  Mezereon.  Spurge-olive. 
Widow-wail.  This  plant,  Daphne 
mezereum  of  Linnaeus.  Daphne  flori- 
hus  fejfillbus  terms  caulinis,  foliis  lance- 
olatls  deciduis.  Clafs  Odandria. 
Order  Monogynia,  is  extremely  acrid, 
efpecialiy  when  frefh*  and  if  retained 
in  the  mouth,  excites  great  and  long 
continued  heat  and  inflammation, 
particularly  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  : 
the  berries  alfo  have  the  fame  effects, 
and  when  fwallowed,  prove  a pow- 
erful corrofive  poifon,  not  only  to 
man,  but  to  dogs,  wolves,  and 
foxes.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the 
part  employed  medicinally  in  the  de- 
codum  farfaparilU  compofitum,  to  afliff 
mercury  in  refolving  nodes  and  other 
obffinate  fymptoms  of  fyphilis.  The 
antifyphilitic  virtues  of  mezereum, 
however,  have  been  by  many  writers 
veryjuffly  doubted.  The  refult  of 
my  own  experience  (fays  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Pearfon  of  the  Lock 
Hofpital),  by  no  means  accords  with 
the  reprefentation  given  of  this  root 
by  former  writers.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  collect,  in  the 
courfe  of  many  years  obfervation,  I 
feel  myfelf  authorized  to  affert  un- 
equivocally,  that  the  mezereum  has  J 
not  the  power  of  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  in  any  one  ftage,  or  under 
any  one  form.  If  a deco&ion  of 
this  root  (hould  ever  reduce  a vene- 
real node,  where  no  mercury  has 
been  previoufly  given,  yet  the  pa- 
tient will  by  no  means  be  exempted 
from  the  nccefiity  of  employing  mer- 
cury, for  as  long  a fpace  of  time, 
and  in  as  large  a quantity,  as  if  no 
mezereum  had  been  taken.  With 
refpefl  to  the  power  it  is  faid  to  pof- 
fefs,  of  alleviating  the  pain,  and  di- 
miniffiing  the  bulk  of  membranous 
nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate can  be  aferibed  to  the  meze- 
reum on  thefe  accounts,  fince  we 
obtain  the  fame  good  effe&s  from 
farfaparilla,  guaicum,  volatile  alkali, 
bliftering  plailers,  Sec.  Neverthe- 
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lefs,  venereal  nodes  which  have  fub- 
fided  under  the  ufe  of  any  of  thefe 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  will 
appear  again,  and  often  with  addi- 
tional fymptoms,  if  a full  and  effica- 
cious courfe  of  mercury  be  not  fnb- 
mitted  to.  It  has  indeed  been  al- 
ledged,  that  mezereum  aWvays  alle- 
viates the  pain  occafioned  by  a vene- 
real node,  and  generally  reduces  it, 
where  the  periofteum  only  is  affeCted  ; 
and  that  it  fcldom  fails  of  removing 
thofe  enlargements  of  the  periofteum 
which  have  not  yieded  durin£  the 
admmiftration  of  mercury. 

That  fome  inftances  of  fuccefs,  in 
j cafes  like  thefe,  may  have  fallen  to 
the  (hare  of  thofe  who  made  the 
afiertion,  it  would  not  become  me 
to  deny  ; but  1 have  met  with  few 
fuch  agreeable  evidences  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  medicine.  I have  given 
the  mezereum  in  the  form  of  a fim- 
ple  deco&ion,  and  alfo  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  compound  decoctions  of  the 
woods,  in  many  cafes,  where  no 
mercury  had  been  previoufly  em- 
ployed, but  never  with  advantage  to 
a fingle  patient.  I have  alfo  tried 
it  in  numerous  inltances,  after  the 
completion  of  a courfe  of  mercury; 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  cafes, 
where  the  thickened  ftate  of  the  pe- 
riotteum  was  removed  during  the 
exhibition  of  it,  I never  faw  the 
lead  benefit  derived  from  taking 
this  medicine.  In  a few  cafes  of 
anomalous  pains,  which  I fuppofed 
were  derived  from  irregularities 
during  a mercurial  courfe,  the 
mezereum  was  of  fervice,  after  I 
had  tried  the  common  decoCtion 
ot  the  woods  without  fuccefs  ; 
but  even  in  this  defeription  of  cafes 
I have  always  found  it  a very  uncer- 
tain remedy. 

I have  made  trial  of  this  vegetable 
in  a great  number  of  fcrofulous  cafes, 
where  the  membranes  covering  the 
bones  were  in  a difeafed  ftate,  and  f 
am  not  fure  that  one  fingle  patient 
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obtained  any  evident  and  material 
benefit  from  it. 

The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  wbofe  reports 
may  juftly  claim  attention  from  all 
medical  men,  when  treating  of  the 
mezereum,  in  his  materia  medica, 
fays,  “ I have  frequently  employed 
it  in  feveral  cutaneous  affe&ions,  and 
fometimes  with  fuccefs. ” It  were  to 
have  been  wifhed,  that  the  profefibr 
of  medicine  had  fpecified  what  thofe 
difeafes  of  the  (kin  were,  in  which 
the  mezerium  was  fometimes  employ- 
ed with  fuccefs  ; for,  if  I except  an 
inftance  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  the 
decoCtion  of  this  plant  conferred  a 

A 

temporary  benefit,  1 have  very  feldom 
found  it  poflefled  of  medicinal  virtue, 
either  in  fyphilis,  or  in  the  fequelae 
of  that  difeafe,  in  fcrofula,  or  io 
cutaneous  affections.  Indeed  the 
mezereum  is  of  fo  acrimonious  a na- 
ture, often  producing  heat  and  other 
difagreeable  fenfations  in  the  fauces, 
and  on  many  occafions,  disorder- 
ing the  primee  vix,  that  I do 
not  often  fubjeft  my  patients  to  the 
certain  inconveniences  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  primary  effe&s  of 
this  medicine,  as  they  are  rarely 
compenfated  by  any  other  important 
and  ufeful  qualities. 

Miasma,  ( Miafrna,  atis,v\. {juatspa  ; 
from  piuiiiu,  to  infeCt).  See  Con- 
tagion. 

Microcosmic  bezoar.  See 
Calculus . 

Milfoil  common.  See  Mille- 
folium. 

Miliaria,  ( Miliaria , <f,  f.  from 
milium , millet : fo  called  becaufe  the 
fmall  puftules  or  veficles  upon  the 
ikin  refemble  millet-feed).  Miliary 
fever.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  pyrexia  and  order  exanthemata 
of  Cullen  ; characterized  by  fyno» 
chus ; cold  ftage  considerable : hot 
ftage  attended  with  anxiety  and 
frequent  fighing ; perfpiration  of  a 
ftrong  and  peculiar  fmell ; eruption, 
preceded  by  a fenfe  of  pricking,  firft 
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jan  the  neck  and  bread;,  of  fmall  red 
pimples,  which  in  two  days  become 
white  pudulek,  defquamate,  and  are 
Succeeded  by  frefli  pimples.  For 
the  eruption  limilar  to  miliaria,  but 
unattended  with  fever.  See  Suda- 
tfiina. 

Mi  li tar  is  herb  a.  See  Milk - 


Mjlium,  (Milium,  i,  n.).  Gru- 
liu/i.  A very  white  and  hard  tuber- 
plf , in  fize  and  colour  refembling  a 
riyi|iet-feed.  Its  feat  is  immediately 
pad  r the  cuticle,  fo  that  when 
preffed  it  efcapes,  the  contents  ap- 
pearing of  an  atheromatous  nature. 

Milium  sons.  See  Lithofper- 

wm : ' 

MlfK,  (Lac,  tis , n.).  A fluid 
fecreted  by  peculiar  glands,  and  de- 
signed to  nourifn  young  animals  in 
the  early  part  of  their  life.  It  is  of 
aq  ppake  white  colour,  a mild  kc- 
• ch,arjne  taflie,  and  a flightly  aroma- 
tic fniell.  It  is  feparated  immediately 
f\-orq  t|)e  blood  in  the  breaks  or  ud- 
ders of  female  animals,  hi  an,  quadru- 
p;ed.s,,  and  cetaceous  animals  are  the 
pnly  creatures  which  afford  milk. 
AU  other  animals  are  deftitute  of  the 
gr-gaqs  which  fecrete  this  fluid. 
Mqjk  differs  greatly  iu  the  feveral 
guimals. 

Milk,  human.  The  white, 
pyeytilh  fluid,  fecreted  by  the  glan- 
dular fabric  of  the  breads  of  women. 
,c\i\%J}cretory  organ  is  con dilutee!  by 
the  great  conglomerate  glands,  fitu- 
ated  *n  the  fat  of  both  breads,  above 
•|he  mufcuhis  pedloralis  major.  From 
each  acinus  compodng  a mammary 
gland,  there  arifes  a radicle  of  a 
, fyaijcryiis  or  galattferous  duff.  All 
|he|e  canals  gradually  converging, 
jjfe  terminated  without  anadomofis 
jq  dl?  papillce  of  the  breads  by  many 
prifi^s,  which  upon  preffure  pour 
fpfth  milk.  The  fmell  of  frefn- 
qravyq  milk  is  peculiar,  animal,  fat- 
and  not  dilagreeable.  Its 
tal|g  fvyeetith,  fori,  bland,  agreeable. 
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The  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than 
water,  but  lighter  than  blood  ; hence 
it  fvvims  on  it.  Its  colour  is  white 
and  opake.  In  confidence  it  is  oily 
and  aqueous.  A drop  put  on  the 
nail  flows  flowly  down,  if  the  milk 
be  good. 

Time  of  Secretion  : The  milk  mod 
frequently  begins  to  be  fecreted  in 
the  lad  months  of  pregnancy  ; but 
on  the  third  day  after  delivery,  a 
ferous  milk  called  Cohfirnm  is  lepa- 
rated  ; and  at  length  pure  milk  is 
fecreted  very  copioufly  into  the 
breads,  that  from  its  abundance, 
often  fpontaneoufly  drops  from  the 
nipples. 

If  the  fecretion  of  milk  be  daily 
promoted  by  fuckling  an  infant,  it 
often  continues  many  years,  unlefs 
a frefli  pregnancy  fupervene.  The 
quantity  ufually  fecreted  within 
twenty-four  hours,  by  nudes,  is 
various,  according  as  the  nourifn- 
ment  mav  be  more  or  lefs  chvlous. 
It  appears  that  not  more  than  two 
pounds  of  milk  are  obtained  from 
five  or  fix  pounds  of  meat.  Kut 
there  have  been  known  nurfes,  who 
have  given  from  their  breads  two,  or 
even  more  than  three  pounds,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  their  child  has 
fucked.  That  the  origin  of  the 
milk  is  derived  from  chyle  carried 
with  the  blood  of  the  mammary  ar- 
teries into  the  glandular  fabric  ot  the 
breads,  is  evident  from  its  more  co- 
pious fecretion  a little  after  meals  ; 
its  diminifhed  fecretion  from  fading  ; 
from  the  fmell  and  tafle  of  food  or 
medicines  in  the  fecreted  milk  : and 
laftly,  from  its  fpontaueous  ace  fence  ; 
for  humours  perfedfly  animal  become 
putrid. 

T he  following  are  the  Properties  of 
animal  and  human  milk  : 

Milk  feparates  fpontaneoufly  into 
cream , cheefe , and  ferum  of  mill:  ; and 
that  fooner  iu  a warm  dtuation  than 
i'n  a cold  one.  In  a greater  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  air  it  acefces  and 
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{ coagulates,  but  more  eafily  and 
quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  falts, 
l or  coagulating' plants.  Lime-water 
! coagulates  milk  imperfe&ly.  It  is 
not  coagulated  by  caujllc  alkali , for 
! it  diffolves  its  cafeous  part.  With 
aerated  alkali  the  cafeous  and  cre- 
j moraceouS  parts  of  milk  are  changed 
l into  a liquid  foap,  which  feparates 
j in  the  form  of  white  flakes : fuch 

1 milk,  by  boiling,  is  changed  into  a 
j yellow  and  then  into  a brown  colour. 

I Milk  diddled  to  dry  net's,  gives  out 
| an  infipid  water,  and  leaves  a whitifh 
| brown  extract,,  called  the  extraft  of 
i milk  ; which  ditfolved  in  water  makes 
a milk  of  lefs  value.  Milk  frefli 
: drawn  and  often  agitated  in  a warm 
i place,  by  degrees  goes  into  the  vi- 
nous fermentation,  fo  that  alkohol 
may  be  drawn  over  by  didilla- 
! tion,  which  is  called  fpirit  of  milk. 
It  fucceeds  quicker  if  yeaft  be  added 
to  the  milk.  Mares  milk,  as  it  con- 
tains the  greated  quantity  of  the 
; fugar  of  milk,  is  bed  calculated  for 
vinous  fermentation. 

The  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  inte- 
gral parts,  are,  i.  The.  Aroma,  or 
odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies 
off  from  frefli  drawn  milk  in  the 
form  of  vifible  vapour.  2.  Water , 
which  conftitutes  the  greated  part 
of  milk.  From  one  pound,  eleven 
ounces  of  water  may  be  extracted 
by  didillation.  'This  water,  with 
the  fugar  of  milk,  forms  the  ferum  of 
the  milk.  3.  Bland  oily  which  from 
its  light nefs  fwims  on  the  furface  of 
milk  after  danding,  and  forms  the 
cream  of  milk.  4.  Cheefe,  feparated 
by  coagulating  milk,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veffel,  and  is  the  animal 
gluten.  5.  Sugar,  obtained  from 
the  ferum  of  milk  by  evaporation. 
It  unites  the  cafeous  and  butyrace- 
ous  part  with  the  water  of  the  milk, 
6.  Some  neutral  faltSy  as  the  fal  di- 
gedivus  and  muriated  calx,  which 
are  accidental,  not  being  found  at 
till  times,  nor  in  every  milk.  'Thcfe 
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principles  of  milk  differ  widely  id 
refpect  to  quantity  and  quality',  ac= 
cording  to  the  diveifity  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

The  Aroma  of  the  milk  is  of  fd 
different  an  odour,  that  perfons  ac- 
cudomed  to  ‘the  Imell,  and  thofe 
whofe  olfactory  nerves  are  very  lenfi- 
ble,  can  eafily  didinguifti  whether 
milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  marej 
afs,  or  human.  The  fame  may  be 
fa  id  of  the  ferum  of  the  milk,  which 
is  properly  the  feat  of  the  aroma; 
•The  cream  of  milk  is  thicker  and 
more  copious  in  the  milk  of  the  deed 
and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  afsj 
mare,  or  human  milk.  The  butter 
of  goats  and  cows  is  eafily  feparated 
from  the  milk,  and  will  not  agaiii 
unite  itfelf  with  the  butter-milk; 
Sheep’s  butter  is  foft  and  not  of  the 
confidence  of  that  obtained  from  the 
cow  and  goat.  Affes,  mares,  and 
human  butter  can  only  be  feparated 
in  the  form  of  cream  ; which  creani> 
by  the  aifidance  of  heat,  is  with 
•great  eafe  agfein  united  to  the  milk 
from  which  it  was  feparated.  The 
Cheefe  of  cows  and  goats  milk  13 
fblid  and-  eladic,  that  from  affes  and 
mares  foft,  and  that  from  dieep’s 
milk  almoft  as  foft  as  gluten.  It  is 
never  feparated  fpontaneoufly  from 
the  milk  of  a woman,  but  only  by 
art,  and  is  wholly  fluid.  The  Serum 
abound*,  mod  in  human  j affes,  and 
mares  milk.  The  milk, of  the  cow 
and  goat  contains  iefs>  and  that  of 
the  Iheep  lead  of  all.  The  Sugar  of 
milk  is  in  the  greated  quantity  iii 
the  mares  and  affes,  and  fornewhat' 
lefs  in  the  human  milk. 

Tile  milk  of  a woman  differs : i ; 

in  refpedt  of  food.  The  milk  of  <i 
woman  who  fuckles,  living  Upon  ve- 
o-eto-animal  food,  never  acefdes  nor 

O * ) 

coagulates  fpontaneoufly,  although 
eXpofed  for  many  weeks  to  the  heat 
of  a furnace.  But  it  evaporates  gra- 
dually 1Y1  an  open  veffel,  and  the  lad 
drop  continues  thin,  fweetj  and 
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bland.  The  reafon  appears  to  be, 
that  the  cafeous  and  cremoraceous 
parts  cohere  together  by  means  of 
the  fugar,  more  intimately  than  in 
the  milk  of  animals,  and  do  not  fo 
eafily  feparate  ; hence  its  acefcenfe 
is  prevented.  It  does  acejce , if  mixed 
or  boiled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le- 
mons, cremor  tartar,  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
or  with  the  human  ftomach.  It  is 
coagulated  with  the  acid  of  fait  or 
nitre,  and  by  the  acid  gaflric  juice  of 
the  infant  ; for  infants  often  vomit  up 
the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurfe. 
The  milk  of  a fucking  woman  who 
lives  upon  vegetable  food  only,  like 
cows  milk,  eafily  and  of  its  own 
accord  acefces,  and  is  a&ed  upon  by 
all  coagulating  fubdances  like  the 
milk  of  animals.  2.  In  refpe6l  of 
the  time  of  dig  Jl ion.  During  the 

dirft  hours  of  digeftion  the  chyle  is 
crude,  and  the  milk  lefs  fubaded  ; 
but  towards  the  twelfth  hour  after 
eating,  the  chyle  is  changed  into 
blood,  and  then  the  milk  becomes 
yellowifh  and  naufeous,  and  is  fpit 
out  by  the  infant.  Hence  the  bell 
time  for  giving  fuck  is  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  hour  after  roeals.  3. 
In  refpe£t  of  the  time  after  delivery. 
The  milk  fecreted  immediately  after 
delivery  is  ferous,  purges  the  bowels 
of  the  infant,  and  is  called  Colojlrum. 
But  in  the  following  days  it  becomes 
thicker  and  more  pure,  and  the 
longer  a nurfe  fuckles,  the  thicker 
the  milk  is  fecreted  ; thus  new-born 
infants  cannot  retain  the  milk  of  a 
nurfe  who  has  given  fuck  for  a 
twelvemonth,  on  account  of  its 
fpiffitude.  4.  In  refpedi  of  food  or 
medicines.  Thus  if  a nurfe  eat  garlic, 
the  milk  becomes  highly  impregnated 
with  its  odour,  and  is  difagreeable. 
If  fhe  indulge  too  freely  in  the  ufe 
of  wine  or  beer,  the  infant  becomes 
ill.  From  giving  a purging  medi- 
cine to  a nurfe,  the  child  alfo  is 
purged  ; and  ladly,  children  affedted 
with  tormina  of  the  bowels,  ariiing 


from  acids,  are  often  cured  by  giving 
the  nurfe  animal  food.  5.  In  refpe<3 
of  the  affedions  of  the  mind.  There 
are  frequent  examples  of  infants 
being  feized  with  convulfions  from 
fucking  mothers  irritated  by  anger. 

An  infant  of  one  year  old,  while  he 
fucked  milk  from  his  enraged  mo- 
ther, on  a hidden  was  feized  with  a 
fatal  hemorrhage  and  died.  Infants 
at  the  bread  in  a fhort  time  pine 
away,  if  the  nurfe  be  afflidled  with 
grievous  care  ; and  there  are  alfo 
infants  who  after  every  coition  of  the 
mother,  or  even  if  fhe  menftruate,  \ 
are  taken  ill. 

The  Ufe  of  the  mothers  milk  is, 

I . It  affords  the  native  aliment  to  the 
new-born  infant,  in  which  refpedt 
milk  differs  little  from  chyle.  Thofe 
children  are  the  ilrongeli  who  are 
nourifhed  the  longed  by  the  mother’s 
milk.  2.  The  colojlrum  fhould  not 
be  rejected ; for  it  relaxes  the  bowels,  I % 
which  in  new-born  infants  ought  to  I k 
be  open,  to  clear  their’  intedines  of  1:1 
the  meconium.  3.  Jactation  defends 
the  mother  from  a dangerous  reflux  ' 
of  the  milk  into  the  blood,  whence 
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ladleal  metadafis  and  leucorrhaea  are 
fo  frequent  in  lying-in  women  who 
do  not  give  fuck.  The  motion  of 
the  milk  alfo  being  hadened  through  \ 
the  bread  by  the  fucking  of  the  child, 
prevents  the  very  common  induration 
of  the  bread,  which  arifes  in  confe-  b 
quence  of  the  milk  being  dagnated.  1 
4.  Men  may  live  upon  milk,  un-  ] ( 
lefs  they  have  been  accudomed  to  i 
the  drinking  of  wine.  For  all  na-  I |r: 
tions,  the  Japanefe  alone  excepted,  - 
ufe  milk,  and  many  live  upon  it  i 
alone.  Ladly,  for  many  difeafes, 
efpecially  the  gout,  feurvy,  dyfen- 
tery,  and  phthifical  tabes  of  the  dif- 
ferent vifeera,  a milk  diet  is  reckoned  - ; 
amongd  the  moll  efficacious  rerae 
dies. 

Milk-teeth.  See  Teeth . 

Milk-thistle.  The  leaves  o 
this  plant,  when,  young,  furpafo 
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when  boiled,  the  finefr  cabbage,  and 
poffefl'es  diuretic  qualities.  See  alfo 
i Car dnus  marifc. 

Milk- vetch.  See  Tragacantha, 

MiLKtWORT.  See  Polygala. 

Milk-wort,  rattle  snake 
root.  See  Scnela. 

Millet  seed.  The  fruit  of  the 
Panicum  miliaceum  of  Linnaeus.  They 
} are  efteemed  as  a nutritious  article  of 
! diet,  and  are  often  made  into  pud- 
; dings  in  this  country. 

Millet  seed,  Indian.  The 
i fruit  of  the  Panicum  italicum  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  much  efteemed  in  Italy, 

, being  a conflant  ingredient  in  their 
i foups,  and  made  Into  a variety  of 
fornts  for  the  table. 

Millefolium,  ( Millefolium , i , 

' n.  from  faille,  a tholifand,  and  folium, 
i a leaf,  named  from  its  numerous 
leaves).  Achillea.  Myriophyllon . 
Chiliophyllon.  Lumber  veneris.  J]/Ti- 
i titans  her  ha.  Slratioles.  Carpentaria. 
i Speculum  veneris.  Common  yarrow  or 
i milfoil.  The  leaves  and  flowers  cf 
(this  indigenous  plant,  Achillea  mille- 
i folium  ; folds  bipinnatis  midis  ; laciniis 
i linearibus  dentalis  ; caulihus  fuperne  ful- 
\catis  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Syngetiefta . 
i Order  Polygamia  fuperfiua  ; have  an 
agreeable,  weak,  aromatic  fmell,  and 
| a bitterifti,  rough,  and  fomewhat 
(pungent  tafte.  They  are  both  di- 
i reded  for  medicinal  ufe  in  the  Edin- 
j burgh  Pharmacopoeia;  in  the  prefent 
practice,  however,  they  are  almoft 
' wholly  negleded. 

Millemorb i a,  ( Millemorbia,  to, 
|f.  from  millS,  a thoufand,  and  morbus, 
ja  difeafe ; fo  called  from  its  life  in  many 
idifeafes).  See  Scrophularia  vulgaris. 

Millepede.  See  Millepedes. 

M ILLEPEDES,  ( Millepes , edis , m. 
from  mille,  a thoufand,  and  pes,  a 
foot;  named  from  their  numerous 
(feet).  Millipeda.  Wood-lice.  The 
jfyftematic  name  of  this  infed  is 
Onifcus  afellus  of  Linnaeus.  Thefe  in- 
feds,  though  they  obtain  a place  in 
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the  pharmacopoeias,  are  very  feldom 
ufed  medicinally  in  this  country  ; they 
appear  to  ad  as  ftimulants  and  flight 
diuretics,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
ought  to  be  adminiftered  in  a much 
greater  dole  than  is  ufually  preferi- 
bed.  The  exprefled  juice,  or  forty 
or  fifty  living  millepedes,  given  in  a 
mild  drink,  is  faid  to  cure  very  ob-» 
ftinate  jaundices. 

Mill-mountain.  See  Linum 
Catharticum. 

Miltwaste.  See  Ceterach. 

Mimosa  catechu.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
the  terra  japonica.  See  Catechu. 

Mim5sa  nilotica.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
the  gum  arabic.  See  Arabic  gum. 

Mimosa  Senegal.  The  fyfte- 
riiatic  name  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  gum  fenegal  exudes-. 

Mindererus  spirit.  See  Aqua 
ammonia  acetata. 

Mineralogy.  That  part  of 
natural  hiftory  which  relates  to  mine- 
rals. 

Minerals,  [Miner alia,  from  mi- 
na , amine  of  metal).  Minerals  nre 
inorganized  or  inanimate  bodies,  that 
increafe  in  volume  by  the  juxtapofi- 
tion  of  parts  and  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion. The  early  naturalifts  divided 
minerals  into  a great  number  of  clafles, 
but  by  the  moderns  they  are  divided 
only  into  three  fedllons.  Under  the 
IT  ft  are  arranged  earths  and  ftones 
which  have  no  tafte,  and  do  not  burn 
when  heated  with  contact  of  air  5 
under  the  fecond,  fa  line  matter’s, 
having  more  or  lefs  tafte,  which  melt 
in  water,  and  do  hot  burn  ; and  un- 
der the  third,  combuftible  fubftances, 
not  foluble  in  water,  and  exhibiting 
a flame  more  or  lefs'evident  when  ex«* 
pofed  to  fire  with  accefs  of  air. 

Mineral  salts.  See  Salts . 

Mineral  waters.  Aqua  mine- 
rales.  Aqua  medicinates.  Waters, 
holding  minerals  in  foliation  are  called 
A a 
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mineral  floaters.  But  as  all  water,  in 
a natural  (late,  is  impregnated,  either 
more  or  lefs,  with  iome  mineral  fub- 
ftances, the  name  mineral  waters 
fhould  be  confined  to  fucli  waters  as 
are  fufficiently  impregnated  with  mi- 
neral matters  to  produce  fome  fenlible 
itfedls  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
cither  to  cure  or  prevent  fome  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable.  On  this  account,  thefe  wa- 
ters might  be  with  much  more  pro- 
priety called  medicinal  waters , were 
not  the  name  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known  too  firmly  eftablilhed 
by  long  ufe. 

The  fir  ft  knowledge  of  mineral 
waters,  like  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge  we  pofifefs,  was  accident- 
ally difeovered.  The  good  effects 
they  produced  on  fucli  as  ufed  them, 
have  "doubilefs  been  the  caufe  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  them  from  common  wa- 
ters. The  firft  philofophers  who 
■confidered  their  properties,  attended 
only  to  their  fenlible  qualities,  fuch 
as  colour,  weight,  or  lightnefs,  fmell, 
and  tafte.  Pliny,  however,  diilin- 
.guifhed  a great  number  of  waters, 
either  by  their  phyfical  properties 
or  their  ufes ; but  the  inquiry  alter 
methods  of  afeertaining,  by  chemical 
proceffes,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  principles  held  in  folution  by 
mineral  waters,  was  not  attempted 
till  the  feventeenth  century.  Boyle 
is  one  of  the  firft  who,  in  the  valuable 
experiments  on  colours  publifhed  by 
him  at  Oxford  in  1663,  mentioned 
feveral  re -agents  capable  of  indicating 
the  fubftances  diftolved  in  water,  by 
the  alteration  produced  in  their  co- 
lours. The  academy  of  fciences, 
from  its  firft  inftitution,  was  aware 
of  the  importance  of  analysing  mine- 
ral waters  ; and  Duclos,  in  1667,  at- 
tempted the  examination  of  the  mi- 
neral waters  of  France  ; the  refearch- 
es  of  this  chemift  may  be  found  in  the 
original  memoirs  of  this  fociety. 
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Boyle  was  particularly  employed  fit 
inquiries  refpe&ing  mineral  waters 
about  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  publifhed  a treatife  on  this 
fubjeef  in  1685.  Boulduc,  in  the 
year  1729,  publifhed  a method  of 
analyfing  waters,  which  is  much  more 
perfect  than  any  which  were  employ- 
ed before  his  time  : it  confifts  in  eva- 
porating thefe  fluids  at  different 
times,  and  feparating  by  filtration 
the  fubftances  which  are  depoiited,  in 
proportion  as  the  evaporation  pro- 
ceeds. 

, Many  celebrated  chemifts  have 
ft  nee  made  fuccefsful  experiments  on 
mineral  waters,  and  almoft  every  one 
made  valuable  difcoveri.es  refpe&ing 
the  different  principles  contained  in 
thefe  fluids.  Boulduc  difeovered  na- 
tron, and  determined  its  properties.; 
Le  Roi,  phyfician  of  Montpellier, 
difeovered  calcareous  muriat ; Mar- 
graaff,  the  muriat  of  magnefia : 
Prieilley,  carbonic  acid  ; and  Mon- 
net  and  Bergman  the  fulphurated  or 
hepatic  hydrogen  gaz.  The  two  laft- 
mentioned  chemifts,  beftdes  the  dif- 
coveries  with  which  they  have  enrich- 
ed the  art  of  analyfing  waters,  have 
publiihed  complete  treatifes  on  the 
method  of  proceeding  in  this  analyfis ; 
and  have  carried  this  part  of  chemiftry 
to  a degree  of  perfection  and  accu- 
racy far  exceeding  that  which  it  pof- 
feffed  before  the  time  of  their  labours. 
We  are  like  wife  in  poffeffion  of  par- 
ticular analyfes,  made  by  very  good 
chemiffs,  of  a great  number  of  mine- 
ral waters,  and  which  ferve  to  throw 
great  light  on  this  inquiry,  which, 
with  futtice,  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
rood  difficult  in  the  whole  art  of  che- 
miftry. The  limits  here  preferibed 
do  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  hiftory  of  the  analyfis  of  wa 
ters,  which  may  be  found  in  man) 
treatifes,  efpecially  one  lately  pub 
liftied  by  the  celebrated  Dr*  Saua 
ders. 
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Principles  contained  in  Mineral  V/aters . 


It  is  but  a few  years  fince  the  fub- 
ftances  capable  of  remaining  in  folu- 
tion  in  water  have  been  accurately 
known.  This  appears  to  have  arifen 
from  the  want  of  accurate  chemical 
methods  of  afcertaining  the  nature  of 
thefe  fubfiances : and  the  certainty 
of  their  cxiflence  has  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  difcovery  of  methods  of 
afcertainingf  them.  Another  caufe 
which  has  retarded  the  progress 
of  fcience  in  this  rcfpeil  is,  that 
mineral  matters  diffolv'ed  in  waters, 
are  almoft  always  in  very  fmall 
dofes,  and  are  alfo  mixed  together  in 
confiderable  numbers,  fo  that  they 
mutually  tend  to  conceal  or  alter  thofe 
properties  in  which  their  diftintlive 
characters  con li ll.  Neverthelefs,  the 
numerous  experiment  ',  of  the  chemifts 
before  quoted,  and  a great  number 
of  others,  which  we  (hall  occafion- 
ally  mention,  have  fhown,  that  fome 
mineral  fubftances  are  often  found  in 
waters,  others  fcarcely  ever  met  with  ; 
and  laftly,  many  which  are  never  held 
in  folution  by  that  fluid.  We  fliall 
here  conlider  each  clafs  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances in  order. 

Siliceous  earth  is  fometimes  fuf- 
pended  in  waters  ; and  as  it  is  in  a 
Hate  of  extreme  diviflon,  it  remains 
fufpended  without  precipitating  ; but 
its  quantity  is  extremely  minute.  The 
carbonated  alkalis  and  chalk  probably 
contribute  to  render  filiceous  earth 
foluble. 

•Alumine  likevvife  appears  to  exift 
in  water.  The  extreme  fubtlety  of 
th  is  earth,  by  which  it  is  difperfed 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  water, 
caufes  it  to  render  them  turbid.  Ar- 
gillaceous waters  are  therefore  whit- 
ifli,  and  have  a pearl  or  opal  colour  ; 
they  are  likewife  fmooth,  or  greafy 
to  the  touch,  and  have  been  called 
faponaceous  waters.  Carbonic  acid 
feems  favourable  to  the  fufpenfion  and 
folution  of  alumine  in  water. 


Lime,  magnefia,  aud  barytes,  are 
never  found  pure  in  waters  ; they  are 
always  combined  with  acids. 

Fixed  alkalis  are  never  met  with 
in  a ftafe  of  purity  in  waters,  but  fre- 
quently combined  with  acids,  in  the 
form  of  neutral  falts. 

The  fame  obfervation  applies  to 
ammoniac,  and  moll  acids,  except 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  often 
free,  and  in  poffefiion  of  all  its  pro- 
perties in  waters.  It  conilitutes  a 
peculiar  clafs  of  mineral  waters, 
known  by  the  name  of  gafeous , fpiri - 
tuous,  or  acidulous  waters. 

Among  the  neutral  falts,  with 
bafes  of  fixed  alkalis,  fcarcely  any 
are  met  with  but  fulphat  of  foda  or 
Glauber’s  falt>  the  muriats  of  foda, 
and  of  potalh,  and  carbonat  of  foda, 
which  are  frequently  difiblved  in  mi- 
neral waters ; nitrat  and  carbonat  of 
potalh  are  rarely  found. 

Sulphat  of  lime,  calcareous  muriat, 
chalk,  fulphat  of  magnefia,  or  Epfom 
fait , muriat  of  magnefia,  and  car- 
bonat of  magnefia,  are  the  earthy 
falts  which  are  moTt  commonly  found 
in  waters.  As  to  the  calcareous  ni- 
trat, and  nitrat  of  magnefia,  which 
fome  chemifts  have  afterted  they  have 
met  with,  thefe  falts  are  fcarcely  ever 
found  in  mineral  waters  properly  fo 
called,  though  they  exift  in  fait  waters. 

The  aluminous  neutral  falts,  and 
falts  with  bafe  of  barytes,  are  fcarcely 
ever  difiblved  in  waters.  Alum  ot 
acid  fulphat  of  alumine,  appears  to 
exift  in  fome  waters. 

Pure  hydrogen  gas  has  not  yet  been 
found  diffolved  in  mineral  waters. 

Pure  fulphur  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  thefe  fluids,  though  it  exiftd 
very  rarely  in  fmall  quantities  in  the 
ftate  of  fulphure  of  foda.  Sulphure- 
ous waters  are  moft  commonly  mine- 
ralized by  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 

Laftly,  Among  metals,  iron  is 
moft  commonly  difiblved  in  waiter* 
and  may  be  found  in  two  ftates  ; ei- 
ther combined  with  carbonic  acid,  or 
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with  the  fulphuric  acid.  Some  che- 
mifts have  fuppofed  that  it  was  like- 
wife  diffolved  in  its  metallic  ftate^ 
without  an  acid  intermedium ; but 
as  this  metal  fcarcely  ever  exifts  in 
nature  without  being  in  the  Hate  of 
oxyd,  combined  with  the  carbonic 
or  fulphuric  acid,  the  opinion  of  thefe 
philofophers  could  only  be  maintained 
at  the  time  when  the  carbonic  acid 
was  not  yet  difcovered:  and  the  fo- 
lution  of  iron  in  water,  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  could 
not  otherwife  be  accounted  for. 
Bergman  affirms,  that  iron,  as  well 
as  manganefe,  h found  in  certain  wa- 
ters,  combined  with  the  muriatic  acid. 

Oxyd  of  arfenie,  and  the  fulphats 
of  copper  and  zinc,  which  exift  in 
many  waters,  communicate  poifonous 
properties  to  them,  and  fhow,  when 
difcovered  by  an'aivfis,  that  the  life 
of  fuch  waters  mu  ft  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. > 

Mod  chemifts  at  prefent  deny  the 
exiftence  of  bitumen  in  waters':  in, 
fatft,  the  bitter  tafte  was  the  catife 
why  waters  were  formerly  fuppofed 
to  contain  this  oily  fnbftance ; but  it 
is  now  known  that  this  tafte,  which 
does  not  exift  in  bitumen,  is  produced 
by  the  calcareous  muriat. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  water,  which  percolates  through 
the  interior  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
efpeciaily  through  the  mountains, 
may  become  charged  with  the  diffe- 
rent fubftances  wt  have  enumerated. 
It  is  likewife  clear,  that  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ftrata  of 
earth,  through  which  they  pafs,  mi- 
neral waters  will  be  more  or  lefs  charg- 
ed with  thefe  principles,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  thefe  princi- 
ples muft  be  fubjecl  to  great  varia- 
tions, efpeciaily  when  we  conlider 
the  changes  in  the  direction  of  their 
courfe  to  which  thefe  fluids  are  liable 
from  the  various  alterations  which 
the  globe  undergoes,  particularly  on 
it  furfacd  ar.d  its  more  elevated  parts.  , 
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The  different  Claffes  of  Mineral  Wel- 
ters. 

It  appears  from  what  we  have  al- 
ready obferved  vefpe&ing  the  diffe- 
rent fubftances  ufually  contained  in 
mineral  waters,  that  thefe  fluids  may- 
be claffed  according  to  the  earthy, 
faline,  and  metallic  fubflances  they 
hold  in  folution  ; and  that  the  num-  I 
berof  claffes,  on  this  principle,  would 
be  very  confiderable  : but  it  muft  be  , 
obferved,  that  none  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  are  found  lingle  and  alone  in 
waters  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  often  diffolved,  in  the  number  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  even  more.  This 
circumftance'  creates  a difficulty  in  i 
the  methodical  claffification  of  waters,  | 
relative  to  the  principles  that  they 
contain.  However,  if  we  attend  to 
thofe  fubftances  which  are  the  moll 
.abundantly  contained  in  waters,  or  j 
whofe  properties  are  the  moft  preva- 
lent, we  111  all  be  able  to  make  a clif-  1 
tinclion,  which,  though  not  very 
accurate,  will  be  fufficient  to  arrange 
thefe  fluids,  and  to  form  a judgment 
of  them  virtues.  Chemifts  who  have 
attended  to  mineral  waters  in  general, 
have  availed  themfelves  of  this  me* 
thod.  Monnet  has  eftablifhed  three 
claffes  of  mineral  waters;  the  alkaline,  H 
the  fulphureotis,  and  the  ferruginous ; H 
and  fubftquent  difeoveries  have  en- 
larged1 the  number  of  claffes.  Du* 
chanoy,  who  has  publifhed  a valuable 
treatife  on  the  art  of  imitating  mine-  I 
ral  waters,  diftinguiflies  ten,  viz.  the 
gafeous,  the  alkaline,  the  earthy,  the 
ferruginous,  the  fimple  hot,  the  gaf- 
eous thermal,  the  faponadeous,  the 
fulphureous,  the  bituminous,  and  the 
faline  waters.  Although  it  may  be 
urged  as  a reproach,  that  this  author 
has  made  his  claffes  two  numerous, 
fince  the  pure  gafeous  and  bituminous 
waters  are  unknown  ; yet  his  divifioA 
is  doubtlefs  the  moft  complete,  and 
gives  the  moft  accurate  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  different  mineral  waters, 
and  confequently  is  the  belt  Tinted  til 
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his  fubiecl.  We  fhall  here  propofe 
a divifion  lefs  extenfive,  and  in  our 
opinion  more  methodical,  than  that 
of  Duchanoy ; at  the  fame  time  ob- 
ferving,  that  vve  do  not  conAder  Am- 
ple thermal  waters  as  mineral  waters, 
becaufe  they  coniift  merely  of  heated 
water,  according  to  the  belt  chemifts  ; 
and  that  we  fliail  not  fpeak  of  bitumin- 
ous waters,  becaufe  none  fuch  have 
been  yet  found. 

It  appear^  to  us,  that  all  mineral 
waters  may  he  arranged  in  four  clafTes, 
viz.  acidulous,  faline,  fulphureous, 
and  ferruginous  waters. 

Class  I.  Acidulous  Waters. 

Gafeous  waters,  which  may  with 
more  propriety  be  called  acidulous 
waters,  are  thofe  in  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  predominates;  they  are 
known  by  their  fharp  tafte,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  boil  and  af- 
ford bubbles  by  Ample  agitation  : 
they  redden  the  tincture  of  turnfole, 
precipitate  lime  water  and  alkaline 
fulphurts.  As  no  waters  have  yet 
been  difcovered  which  contain  this 
acid  pure  and  alone,  we  think  this 
oafs  may  be  divided  into  feveral  or- 
ders, according  to  the  other  principles 
contained  in. them,  or  the  modifica- 
tions they  exhibit.  They  all  appear 
to  contain  more  or  lefs  alkali  and  cal- 
careous earth  ; but  their  different  de- 
grees of  heat  afford  a good  criterion 
for  dividing  them  into  two  orders ; 
the  Aril  might  comprehend  cold, 
acidulous,  and  alkaline  waters,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Seltzer,  Saint-Myon,  Bard, 
Langeac,  Chateldon,  Vais,  &c.  in 
the  fecond  might  be  placed,  hot,  or 
thermal,  acidulous,  and  alkaline  wa- 
ters, as  thofe  of  Mount  D’Or,  Vichy, 
Chatelguyon,  &c. 

Class  II,  Saline  or  Salt  Waters. 

By  the  name  of  faline  waters,  we 
underftand  fuch  as  contain  a fufticient 
quantity  of  neutral  fait  to  ad  ttrongly 


on  the  animal  economy,  fo  as  moil 
commonly  to  purge.  The  iheory 
and  nature  of  theie  waters  are  ealily 
difcovered  ; they  perfectly  refemble 
the  folutions  of  fait  made  in  our  labo- 
ratories ; but  they  almoft always  con- 
tain two  or  three  different  fpecies  of 
falts.  The  fulphat  of  foda  is  very 
rare;  fulphat  of  inagneAa,  or  Epfom 
fait,  marine  fair,  or  muriat  of  foda, 
calcareous  and  magnefian  muriats, 
or  the  faline  principles  which  mine- 
ralize them,  either  together  or  fe pa- 
rate.  The  waters  of  Sedliz,  of  Sevd- 
fchutz,  and  of  Egra,  abound  with 
Epfom  fait,  frequently  mixed  with 
muriat  of  magneAa.  Thofe  of,P>a- 
laruc  contain  muriat  of  foda,  chalk, 
and  the  calcareous  and  magneAan 
muriats;  thofe  of Bourbonne,  muriat 
of  foda,  fulphat  of  lime  and  chalk; 
and  thofe  of  la  Mothe  contain  muriat 
of  foda,  fulphat  of  lime,  chalk,  ful- 
phat of  magneAa,  muriat  of  magne- 
Aa, and  an  extractive  matter.  It 
mqft  be  here  obferved,  that  falts, 
with  bafe  of  magneAa,  are  much 
more  common  in  waters  than  Iras  hi- 
therto been  fuppofed  ; and  that  few 
analylis  have  yet  been  made  in  which 
they  have  been  well  diftiuguiihed  from 
calcareous  muriat. 

Class  III.  Sulphureous  Waters. 

i 

The  name  of  fulphureous  Waters 
has  been  given  to  fuch  mineral  waters 
as  appear  to  poflefs  lome  of  the  pro- 
perties of  fulphur  ; fuch  as  the  fmell, 
and  the  property  of  difcolouring  Al- 
ver.  Chemifts  have  long  been  igno- 
rant of  the  true  mineralizer  of  thefe 
waters  ; molt  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
fulphur,  but  they  never  fucceeded  in 
exhibiting  it,  or  at  leaft  have  found 
it  in  quantities  fcarcely  perceptible. 
Thofe  who  have  made  experiments 
on  fome  of  thefe  waters  have  allowed 
them  to  contain  either  fulphureous 
fpirit,  or  an  alkaline  fulphur.  Ve- 
il el  a;id  Monnet  are  the  Aril  who  op- 
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-pofed  this  opinion  ; the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, nearly  difcovered  the  truth, 
when  he  confidered  fulphureous  wa- 
ters as  impregnated  merely  by  the 
vapour  of  liver  of  fulphur.  Rouelle 
the  younger  like  wife  affirmed,  that 
thefe  fluids  might  be  imitated  by  agi- 
tating water  in  contact  with  air , dif- 
enguged  from  an  alkaline  fulphure  by 
an  acid.  Bergman  carried  this  doc- 
trine much  farther,  by 'examining' 
the  properties  of  fulphurated  hydro- 
gen pas,  he  has  proved  that  this  gas 
ifcineralizes  fulphureous  waters,  which 
he  therefore  calls  hepatic  waters,  and 
has  directed  methods  of  ascertaining 
the  prefence  of  fulphur.  Notwith- 
il  an  ding  thefe  difeoveries,  JJucha- 
noy,  fpeaking  of  fulphureous  waters, 
admits  of  fulphur,  fometimes  alka- 
line, fometimes  calcareous,  or  alumi- 
nous. He  follows  the  opinion  of  Le 
Roy  of  Montpellier,  who  propefed  a 
fulphure  with  bafe  of  magnefia  in 
imitating  thefe  waters.  It  appears 
in  fa£f  tp  be  true,  that  there  are  wa- 
ters which  contain  a fmall  quantity 
of  fulphur,  while  there  are  others 
$ which  are  mineralized  only  by  ful- 
phurated hydrogen  gas.  In  tins  cafe 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  ful- 
phureous  waters  into  two  orders : 
j.  Thole  which  contain  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  alkaline  or  calcareous  fulphur  ; 
and,  2.  Thofe  which  are  only  im- 
pregnated with  fulphuvic  hydrogen 
gas.  The  waters  of  Bareges  and  Cau- 
terets,  and  the  Bonnes  waters,  appear 
to  belong  to  this  firft  order  ; and 
thofe  of  St.  Amant,  Aix  laChapelle, 
and  Montmorency,  appear  to  belong 
to  the  fecond.  Mod  of  thefe  waters 
are  thermal,  but  that  of  Montmo- 
. rency  is  cold. 

Class  IV.  Ferruginous  Waters. 

Iron  being-  the  mod  abundant  of 
metals,  and  the  mod  fufceptible  of 
alteration,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 


at  that  water  eafily  becomes  charged 
with  it,  and  confequently  that  the 
ferruginous  waters  are  the  molt  abun- 
dant and  moft  common  of  all  mineral 
waters.  Modern  chemillry  has  thrown 
great  light  on  this  clafs  of  waters  j 
they  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  be 
all  impregnated  with  fulphat  of  iron. 
Monnet  lias  afeertained  that  moil  of 
them  do  not  contain  this  fait,  and 
he  fuppofed  that  the  iron  is  diflolved 
without  the  intermedium  of  an  acid. 
It  is  at  prefent  known,  that  the  iron 
is  not  Tn  the  ftate  of  fulphat,  but  is 
diflolved  by  means  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  forms  the  fait  which  we 
have  called  carbonat  of  iron.  Lane, 
Rouelle,  Bergman,  and  m4r»y  other 
che mills,  haye  put  this  out  of  doubt. 
The  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  date  of  the  iron 
in  waters  of  this  kind,  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  diftinguifn  the  prefent  clafa 
into  three  orders. 

The  firft  order  comprehends  mar- 
tial acidulous  waters,  in  which  the 
iron  is  held  in  folution  by  the  carbonic 
acid,  whofe  fuperabundance  renders 
them  brilk  and  lubacid.  The  waters 
of  Buflang,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Pouhon, 
and  La  Dominique  de  Vais,  are  of 
this  firft  order. 

The  fecond  contains  fimple  martial 
waters  in  which  the  iron  is  diflolved 
by  the  carbonic  acid,  without  excefs 
of  the  latter.  Thefe  waters  conle- 
quently  are  not  acidulous.  The  wa- 
ter of  Forges,  Aumale,  and  Conde, 
as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  fer- 
ruginous waters,  are  of  this  order; 
this  diftinCtion  of  ferruginous  waters 
was  made  by  Duchanoy. 

But  we  add  a third  order,  after 
Monnet,  which  is  that  of  waters  con- 
taining fulphat  of  iron.  Though 
thefe  are  extremely  rare,  yet  fome  of 
them  are  found..  Monnet  has  placed 
the  waters  of  Pally  in  this  order. 
Opoix  admits  the  fulphate  of  iron, 
even  in  a confiderable  quantity,  ip 
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I the  waters  of  Provins.  It  is  true, 
that  De  Fourcy  denies  its  exigence, 
and  confiders  the  iron  of  thefe  waters 
i at?  diffolved  by  carbonic  acid.  But 
i no  decilion  can  be  made  relpefling 
If  this  fubjecl,  becaufe  the  refulls  of 
i thefe  chemills  entirely  difagree,  and 
, require  new  experiments  to  be  made. 

; It  muft  be  added,  that  the  iron  is  not 
found  alone  in  thefe  waters,  but  is 
mixed  with  chalk,  fulphat  of  lime, 
j various  muriatic  falts,  &c.  How- 
j ever,  as  the  metal  they  contain  is  the 
1 principal  bafis  of  their  properties,  they 
muft  be  called  ferruginous,  in  con- 
i formity  with  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down. 

As  to  the  faponaceons  waters  ad- 
i mitted  by  Duchanoy,  we  muft  wait 
till  chemical  and  medical  experiments 
have  afcertained  the  caufe  of  their 
i faponaceous  property,  which  this 
j phyfician  attributes  to  aluinine  ; as 
well  as  of  the  effects  they  may  pro- 
duce in  the  animal  economy,  as  me- 
dicines, by  virtue  of  this  property. 

From  thefe  details  we  find,  that 
all  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  are 
divided  into  nine  orders,  viz. 

.Cold  acidulous  waters. 

Plot  or  thermal  acidulous  waters. 

Sulphuric  faline  waters. 

Muriatic  faline  waters. 

Simple  fulphureous  waters. 

Sulphurated  gafeous  waters. 

Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

Ferruginous  and  acidulous  waters. 

Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 

Examination  of  frlineral  Waters,  ac- 
cording to  their  Phyfical  Properties . 

After  having  Ihown  the  different 
matters  which  may  be  found  in  wa- 
ters, and  exhibited  a flight  (ketch  of 
the  method  in  which  they  may  be 
divided  into  claffes  and  orders,  ac- 
cording to  their  principles,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  mention  the  methods  of 
analyliag  them,  and  difcovering  with 
ihc  greateft  pofiible  degree  of  accu- 
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racy,  the  fubftances  they  hold  in  fo- 
lution.  This  analyfis  has  been  juftly 
confidered  as  the  moft  difficult  part  of 
chemiftry,  fince  it  requires  a perfect 
knowledge  of  all  chemical  phenome- 
na, joined  to  the  habit  of  making  ex- 
periments. To  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  any  wa- 
ter propofed  to  be  examined,  i.  The 
fituation  of  the  fpring,  and  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  more  cfpecially  with  re- 
fpedt  to  mineral  ftrata,  muff  be  care- 
fully cbferved  ; for  this  purpofe,  ca- 
vities may  be  dug  to  different  depths, 
in  order  to  diicover,  by  infpcdtion, 
the  fubftances  with  which  the  water 
may  be  charged.  2.  The  phyfical 
properties  of  the  water  itfelf,  fuch 
as  its  tafte,  fmell,  colour,  tranfpa- 
rence,  weight,  and  temperature, 
muft  next  be  examined ; for  this 
purpofe,  two  thermometers,  which 
perfectly  agree,  and  a good  hydro- 
meter, mull  be  provided.  Thefe 
preliminary  experiments  require  like- 
wife  to  be  made  in  the  different  fea~ 
fons,  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
efpecially  in  different  ftates  of  the 
atmofphere  ; for  a continuance  of 
dry  weather,  or  of  abundant  rain, 
has  a lingular  influence  on  waters. 
Thefe  firft  trials  ufually  (how  the 
clafs  to  which  the  water  under  exa- 
mination may  be  referred,  and  direct 
the  method  of  analyfis.  3.  The 
depofitions  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bafons,  the  fubftances  which  float 
on  the  water,  and  the  matters  which 
rife  by  fublimation,  form  lifeewife  an 
objedl  of  important  refearch,  which 
muft  not  be  neglected.  After  this 
preliminary  examination,  the  proper 
analyfis  may  be  proceeded  on,  which 
is  made  after  three  methods,  by  re- 
agents, by  diftillation,  and  by  eva- 
poration. 

"The  examination  of  Mineral  Waters , 
by  Re - agent s . 

Thefe  fubftances,  which  are  mixed 
with  waters,  in  order  to  difcovei\th«? 
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nature  of  the  bodies  held  in  folution 
by  fuch  waters,  from  the  phenomena 
'they  prefent,  are  called  re-agents. 

The  belt  chemifts  have  always 
confidered  the  ufe  of  re-agents  as  a 
very  uncertain  method  of  difcovering 
the  principles  of  mineral  waters. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  ccn- 
fiderations  that  their  effects  do  not 
determine  in  an  accurate  manner, 
the  nature  of  the  fubftances  held  in 
folutions  in  waters  ; that  the  caufe  of 
the  changes  which  happen  in  fluids  by 
their* addition  is  often  unknown  : and 
that  in  faCl,  the  faline  matters  ufually 
applied  in  this  analyfis  are  capable  of 
producing  a great  number  of  pheno- 
mena, refpeCting  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  form  any  decifion.  For 
thefe  reafons,  mod  chemifts  who 
have  undertaken  this  analyfis,  have 
placed  little  dependence  on  the  ap- 
plication of  re-agents.  They  have 
concluded,  that  evaporation  affords 
a much  furer  method  or  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  'quantity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mineral  waters  ; and  it  is 
tajeen  for  granted,  in  the  heft  works 
on  the  analyfis  of  thefe  fluids,  that 
re-agents  are  only  to  be  ufed  as  fe- 
condary.  means,  which  at  moil:  ferve 
to  indicate  or  afford  a probable  guefs 
of  the  nature  of  the  principles  con- 
contained  in  waters ; and  for  this 
reafon,  modern  analyfis  have  admit- 
ted no  more  than  a certain  number  of 
re-agents,  and  have  greatly  rliwinifti- 
ed  tne  lift  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  earlier 
chemifts. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  at  prefent, 
that  the  heat  required  to  evaporate 
the  water,  however  gentle  it  may  be, 
rnuft  produce  fenfible  alterations  in 
its  principles,  and  change  them  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  that  their  refidues, 
examined  by  the  different  methods  of 
chemiftry,  mail  afford  compounds 
differing  from  thofe  which  were 
originally  held  in  folution  in  the  wa- 
ter. The  lofs  of  the  gafeous  fub- 
flances,  which  frequently  are  the  prin- 
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cipal  agents  in  mineral  waters,  ftn- 
gularly  changes  their  nature,  and 
befides  caufing  a precipitation  of’ 
many  fubftances,  which  owe  their 
folubility  to  the  prefence  of  thefe  vo- 
latile matters,  likewife  produces  a 
re-aCtion  among  the  other  fixed  mat* 
ters,  whofe  properties  are  accord- 
ingly changed.  The  phenomena  of 
double  decompofitions,  which  heat 
is  capable  of  producing  between  com- 
pounds that  remain  unchanged  in 
cold  water,  cannot  be  eftimated  and 
allowed  for,  but  in  confequence  of 
a long  feries  of  experiments  not  yet 
made.  Without  entering,  therefore, 
more  fully  into  thefe  confiderations, 
it  will  be  enough  to  obferve,  that 
this  affertion,  whofe  truth  is  admitted 
by  every  chemift,  fufficiently  fhows, 
that  evaporation  is  not  entirely  to  be 
depended  on.  Hence  it  becomes  a 
queftion,  whether  there  be  any  me- 
thod of  afeertaining  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  fubftances  diffolved  in  water 
without  having  recourfe  to  heat ; 
and  whether  the  accurate  refults  of 
the  numerous  experiments  of  modern 
writers  afford  any  procefs  for  correct- 
ing the  error  which  might  arife  from 
evaporation.  The  following  pages 
extracted  from  a memoir  communi- 
cated by  M.  Fourcroy  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  medicine,  will  fhew,  that 
very  pure  re-agents  ufed  in  a peculiar 
manner,  may  be  of  much  greater 
ufe  in  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought. 

Among  the  confiderable  number  of 
re-agents  propofed  for  the  analyfis  of 
mineral  waters,  thofe  which  promife 
the  molt  ufeful  refults  are  tinCture 
of  turnfole,  fyrup  of  violets,  lime- 
water,  pure  and  cauftic  potafh,  cauf- 
tic  ammoniac,  concentrated  fulphu- 
ric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  pruffiat  of 
lime,  gallic  alkohol,  or  fpirltuous 
tindure  of  nut-galls , the  nitric  folu- 
tions of  mercury  and  of  fiver,  paper 
coloured  by  the  aqueous  tinCfure  of 
fernambouc,  which  becomes  blue  by 


means  of  alkalis,  the  aqueous  tinc- 
ture of  terra  merits,  which  the  fame 
falts  convert  to  a brown  red,  the 
.oxalic  acid  to  exhibit  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  lime,  and  the  muriat  of 
barytes  to  afcertain  the  fmalleft  pof- 
Ifible  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid. 

The  effects  and  ufe  of  thefe  prin- 
; cipal  re-agents  have  been  explained 
. joy  all  chemifts,  but  they  have  not 
iaififted  on  the  neceflity  of  their  Hate 
bf  purity.  Before  they  are  employed 
It  is  of  the  utmoll  importance  per- 
fectly to  afcertain  their  nature,  in 
order  to  avoid  fallacious  effeCts. 
(Bergman  has  treated  very  amply  of 
he  alterations  they  are  capable  bf 
producing.  This  celebrated  chemitt 
lihrms,  that  paper  coloured  with  the 
inclure  of  turnfole  becomes  of  a 
leeper  blue  by  alkalis  ; but  that  it  is 
lot  altered  by  the  carbonic  acid. 
(But  as  this  colouring  matter  is  ufeful 
chiefly  to  afcertain  the  prefence  of 
his  acid,  he  directs  its  tincture  in 
vater  to  be  ufed,  fufficiently  diluted, 
ill  it  has  a blue  colour.  He  abfo- 
utely  reje&s  fyrup  of  violets,  becaufe 
t is  fubjeCt  to  ferment,  and  becaufe 
|t  is  fcarcely  ever  obtained  without 
dulteration  in  Sweden.  Morveau 
dds  in  a note,  that  it  is  eafy  to  dif- 
inguifh  a fyrup  coloured  by  turnfole, 
>y  the  application  of  corroftve  fubli- 
inate,  which  gives  it  a red  colour, 
vhilc  it  converts  the  true  fyrup  of 
iolets  to  a green. 

Lime-water  is  one  of  the  moft 
tfcful  agents  in  the  anaiyfis  of  mine- 
ral waters,  though  few  chemifts  have 
I xprefsly  mentioned  it  in  their  works. 
Hu’s  fluid  decompofes  metallic  falts, 
fpecially  fulphat  of  iron,  whofe  me- 
allic  oxyd  it  precipitates  ; it  fepa- 
ates  alumine  and  magnelia  from  the 
alphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  to 
.'hich  thefe  fubflances  are  frequently 
Inited  in  waters.  It  like  wife  indi- 
jates  the  pre fence  of  carbonic  acid, 
y its  precipitation.  M.  Gioanetti, 
phylician  of  Turin,  has  very  inge- 


rnoufly  applied  it  to  afcertain  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  water  of  St.  Vincent.  This 
phemift,  after  having  obferved  that 
the  volume  or  bulk,  of  this  acid,  from, 
which  its  quantity  has  always  been 
eftimated,  mud  vary,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere, 
mixed  nine  parts  of  lime-water  with 
two  parts  of  the  water  of  St.  Vin- 
cent : he  weighed  the  calcareous  earth 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  mineral  water 
with  lime,  and  -found,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Jaquin,  who 
proves  the  exiltence  of  thirteen 
ounces  of  this  acid  in  thirty-two 
ounces  of  chalk,  that  the  water  of 
St.  Vincent  contained  fomewhat 
more  than  fifteen  grains.  But  as  the 
lime-water  may  feize  the  carbonic 
acid  united  with  fixed  alkali,  as  vreil 
as  that  which  is  at  liberty,  M.  Gio- 
anetti,  to  afcertain  more  exactly  the 
quantity  of  this  laft,  made  the  fame 
experiment  with  water  deprived  of  its 
difengaged  acid  by  ebullition.  This 
procefs  may  therefore  be  employed  to 
determine,  in  an  eafy  and  accurate 
manner,  the  weight  of  difengaged 
carbonic  acid,  contained  in  agafeous 
mineral  water. 

■ One  of  the  principal  reafons  which 
have  induced  chemifts  to  confider 
the  aCtion  of  re  agents  in  the  anaiy- 
fis of  mineral  waters  as  very  fallacious, 
is,  that  they  are  capable  of  indicating 
feveral  different  fubftances  held  in 
folution  in  waters,  and  that  it  is 
then  very  difficult  to  know  exactly 
the  effects  they  will  produce.  This 
obfervation  relates  more  efpecially  to 
potafh,  conlidered  as  a re-agent,  be- 
caufe it  decompofes  all  the  falts 
which  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
acids  with  alumine,  magnefia,  lime, 
and  metals.  When  this  alkali  pre- 
cipitates a mineral  water,  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  known  by  firnple  in- 
fpection  of  the  precipitate,  of  what 
nature  the  earthy  fait  deccmpofed  in 
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the  experiment  may  be.  Its  eiffedl 
is  ft  ill  more  uncertain,  when  the  al- 
ltali made  ufe  of  is  faturated  with 
carbonic  acid,- as  is  moft  commonly 
the  cffe,  ft  nee  the  acid  to  which  it 
is  united  augments  the  confufton  of 
cffe&s  : for  this  reafon,  the  ufe  of  very 
pure  cauftic  potafli  is  propofed,  which 
likevvife  poffeffes  an  advantage  over 
the  effervefeent  alkali,  viz.  that 'of 
indicating  the  prefence  of  chalk 
diffolved  in  a gafeous  water,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fuperabundaut  carbonic 
acid  : for  it  feizes  this  acid,  and  the 
chalk  falls  down  of  courfe.  This 
fail  by  is  eftablifhed  by  pouring  foap 
lees  newly  made,  into  an  artificial 
gafeous  water,  which  holds  chalk  in 
folution.  The  latter  fubftance  is 
precipitated  in  proportion  as  the 
cauftic  fixed  alkali  feizes  the  carbonic 
acid  which  held  it  in  folution.  By 
evaporating  the  filtrated  water  to 
drynefs,  carbon  at  of  foda  is  obtain- 
ed, ftrongly  effervefeent  with  acids. 
The  cauftic  fixed  alkali  likewife  oc- 
cafions  a precipitate  in  mineral  waters, 
though  they  do  not  contain  earthy 
falts  ; for  if  they  contain  an  alkaline 
neutral  fait,  of  a lefs  foluble  nature, 
the  additional  alkali  will  precipitate 
it  by  uniting  with  the  water,  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  alkohol  does. 
M.  Gioanetti  has  obferved  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  watersof  St.  Vincent ; 
and  it  may  eafily  be  feen  by  pouring 
cauffic  alkali  into  a folution  of  ful- 
phat  of  potafn,  or  muriat  of  foda  ; 
thefe  two  falts  being  quickly  precipi- 
tated. 

Cauftic  ammoniac  is  in  general 
lefs  productive  of  error  when  mixed 
with  mineral  waters  ; becaufe  it  de- 
compofes  only  falts,  with  bafe  of 
aluminc  or  magnefia,  and  does  not 
precipitate  the  calcareous  falts.  It 
is  neceffary,  however,  to  make  two 
obfervations  refpedling  this  fait : the 
firft  is,  that  it  muft  be  exceedingly 
cauftic,  or  totally  deprived  of  car- 
bonic acid  i without  this  precaution, 
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it  decompofes  calcareous  falts  by 
double  affinity  : the  fecond  is,  that 
the  mixture  muft  not  be  left  expofed 
to  air,  when  the  effect  of  its  adlion  >j 
is  required  to  be  infpedted  feveral 
hours  after  it  is  added ; becaufe,  as 
M.  Gicanetti  ha6  well  obferved,  this 
fait  in  a very  fiiort  time  feizes  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmofpnere, 
and  becomes  capable  of  decompofing 
calcareous  falts.  To  put  this  im- 
portant fail  out  of  doubt,  Fourcroy 
made  three  decifive  experiments ; fomt 
grains  of  fulphat  of  lime,  formed  of 
tranfparent  calcareous  fpar,  becaufe 
chalk,  or  Spanifh  white,  contain 
magnefia  and  river  water;  he  divided 
this  folution  into  two  parts  ; into  the 
fir  ft  be  poured  a few  drops  of  very  ; 
pure  fulphuric  acid,  recently  made, 
and  very  cauftic  ; this  he  put  into  a 
weli-clofed  bottle : at  the  end  of  , 
twenty- four  and  forty-eight  hours  it 
was  clear  and  tranfparent,  without  * 
any  precipitate,  and  therefore  no 
decompofition  had  taken  place.  The 
fecond  portion  was  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  ammoniac,  but 
placed  in  a veffel  which  communicated 
with  the  air  by  a large  aperture ; at 
the  end  of  a few  hours  a cloud  was  i!r 
formed  near  the  upper  furface,  which 
continually  increased,  and  was  at 
lad  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  This 
depofition  effervefeed  ftrongly  with 
fulphuric  acid,  and  formed " fulphat 
of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid  com 
tained  in  this  precipitate  was  there-  : 
fore  'afforded  by  the  ammoniac  which 
had  attracted  it  from  the  atmofphere.  j 
This  combination  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammoniac  forms  ammoniacal 
carbonat,  capable  of  decompofing 
calcareous  falts  by  double  affinity, 
as  Black,  Jacquin,  and  many  other 
chemifts  have  fhown,  and  as  may  be 
eafily  proved  by  pouring  a folution  of 
ammoniacal  carbonat  into  a folution 
of  fulphat  of  lime,  which  is  not  ren- 
dered turbid  by  cauftic  ammoniac. 
Laftly,  to  render  the  theory  of  this 
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fecond  experiment  clearer,  Fou-rcroy 
tookthe  firft  portion  to  which  the  eaul- 
tic  ammoniac  had  been  added,  and 
which,  having  been  kept  in  a clofe 
vefiel,  had  loft  no  part  of  its  trans- 
parency. He  reveried  the  bottle  which 
contained  it,  over  the  funnel  of  a very 
fmall  pneumato-chemicai  apparatus, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  a fyphon, 
patted  into  it  carbonic  acid  gas, 
difen  gaged  from  the  effervefeent 
i fixed  alkali  by  Sulphuric  acid.  In 
I proportion  as  the  bubbles  of  this 
1 acid  palled  through  the  mixture,  it 
became  turbid  in  the  iame  manner 
i as  lime-water;  by  filtration  a pre- 
cipitate was  feparated,  which  was 
found  to  be  chalk,  and  the  water,  by 
evaporation,  afforded  ammoniacal 
i fulphat  : gafeous  water,  or  the  liquid 
carbonic  acid,  produced  the  fame 
compofition  in  another  mixture  of 
| fulphat  of  lime,  and  cauftic  ammo- 
niac. This  decifive  experiment 
I clearly  {hows,  that  ammoniac  decom- 
pofes  fulphat  of  lime  by  double 
; affinity,  and  by  means  of  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Hence  we  fee,  that 
1 when  it  is  required  to  preferve  a mix- 
i ture  of  the  mineral  water  with  ammo- 
niac for  Several  hours  (which  is  fome- 
| times  neceffary,  becaufe  it  does  not 
; decompofe  certain  earthy  falts,  but 
very  Slowly),  the  experiment  muft 
be  made  in  a vefiel  which  can  be 
. accurately  clofed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  contact  of  air,  which  would 
fallify  the  refult.  This  precaution, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
i ufe  of  all  re-agents,  is  likewife  men- 
| tioned  by  Bergman  and  Gioanetti. 
To  thele  may  be  added  another 
ebiervation  concerning  the  ufe  of 
ammoniac'.  As  it  is  a matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  tq  preferve 
ammoniac  in  the  ftate  of  perfect 
caufticity,  though  it  is  neceffary 
to  be  had  in  fuch  a ftate,  for  the 
analyfis  of  mineral  waters,  a very 
Simple  expedient,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied in  this  cafe.  • It  is  to  pour  a 


fmall  quantity  of  ammoniac  into  a re- 
tort, whofe  neck  is  plunged  in  the 
mineral  water : when  the  retort  is 
Slightly  heated,  the  ammoniacal  gas 
becomes  difen  gaged,  and  pafies  high- 
ly cauftic  into  the  water.  If  it  occa- 
sions a precipitate,  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded that  the  mineral  water  contains 
fulphat  of  iron,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  or 
otherwite  that  it  contains  falts,  with 
bafe  of  aluminous  or  magnefian  earth. 
Generally  this  precipitate  is  formed 
by  the  chalk  which  was  held  in  So- 
lution in  the  water,  bv  means  of  the 
carbonic  acid;  ammoniac  abforbs  this 
acid,  and  the  chalk  is  depofited.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  phy- 
fical  properties  of  the  earthy  precipi- 
tate formed  in  waters  by  cauftic  am- 
moniac, to  which  of  the  two  la  ft 
bafes  it  is  to  be  attributed  ; yet  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  formed  may 
Serve  to  decide.  Six  grains  of  ful- 
phat .of  magnefia  were  difibived  in 
four  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  and 
fix  grains  of  alum  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  lame  fluid  ; through  each  of 
thefe  Solutions  a Small  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  gas  was  palled  : the  firft 
Solution  immediately  became  turbid, 
while  the  latter  did  not  begin  to  ex- 
hibite  a precipitate  till  twenty  mi- 
nutes after.  Thefe  mixtures  were 
carefully  included  in  well  clofed  bot- 
tles. The  fame  phenomenon  took 
place  with  the  nitrats  and  muriats  qf 
magnefia  and  alumine,  difiolved  in 
equal  quantities  of  diftilled  water, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
quicknefs  or  fiownefs  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  a mineral  water,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ammoniacal  gas,  therefore 
affords  the  means  of  afeertaining  the 
nature  of  the  earthy  fait  decompokd 
by  this  gas.  In  general,  falts,  with 
bafe  of  magnefia,  are  much  more 
ufually  met  with  than  thofe  with  bafe 
of  aluminous  earth.  Bergman  has 
obferved,  that  ammoniac  is  capable 
of  forming  with  fulphat  of  magnefia 
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a compound,  in  which  a portion  of 
this  neutral  fait  is  combined,  without 
decompoiition,  with  a portion  of  am* 
moniacal  fulphat.  This  non-decom- 
pofed  portion  of  fulphat  of  vnagnefia 
may  probably  form,  with  the  ammo- 
riacal  fulphat,  a mixed  neutral  fait, 
fnnilar  to  the  ammoniaco-mercurial 
muriat,  or  fdl  alembroth.  The  am- 
moniac does  not,  therefore,  precipi- 
tate the  whole  of  the  magnefia,  and 
confequently  does  not  accurately  ex- 
hibit the  quantity  of  Epfom  fait , of 
which  that  earth  is  the  bafe.  For 
this  reafon  lime  water  is  preferable 
for  afeertaining  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  falts  with  bafe  of  mag- 
nelia contained  in  mineral  waters. 
It  has  likewife  the  property  of 
precipitating  the  falts  with  aluminous 
bafe  much  more  abundantly  and 
readily  than  ammoniacal  gas. 

The  concentrated  fulphuric  acid 
precipitates  a white  powder  from  wa- 
ter which  contains  barytes,  accord- 
ing to  Bergman  ; but,  as  the  fame 
chemift  obferves,  that  this  earth  is 
ieldom  found  in  mineral  waters,  it 
will  not  be  neceffary  to  enlarge  on 
the  effects  of  this  re-agent.  When 
it  produces  an  effervefcence,  or  bub- 
bles in  water,  it  indicates  the  pre- 
fence of  chalk,  carbonat  of  foda,-'or 
pure  carbonic  acid ; each  of  thefe 
fubftances  may  be  difiinguiihed  by 
certain  peculiar  phenomena.  If  wa- 
ter containing;  chalk  be  heated  after 
the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid,  a pel- 
licle and  depofition  of  fulphat  of 
lime  are  foon  formed,  which  does 
not  happen  with  waters  wliich  are 
iimply  alkaline.  • At  firil  confidera- 
tion  it  may  feem  that  the  fulphat  of 
lime  ought  to  be  precipitated  as  foon 
as  the  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  into 
water  containing  chalk  ; this,  how- 
ever, very  feldom  happens  without 
the  affiflance  of  heat,  becaufe  thefe 
waters  molt  commonly  contain  a 
fuperabundance  of  carbonicacid  which 
favours  the  folution  of  the  fulphat 
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of  lime,  and  of  which  it  is  ncceffary 
to  deprive  them  before  the  fait  can 
be  precipitated.  This  fad  may  be 
fhown  in  the  cleared  manner,  by 
pouring  a few  drops  of  concentrated 
fulphuric  acid  into  a certain  quantity  -j 
of  lime-water  which  has  been  pre- 
cipitated, and  afterwards  rendered 
clear  by  the  addition  of  carbonic 
acid : if  the  lime-water  be  highly 
charged  with  regenerated  calcareous 
earth,  a precipitate  of  fulphat  of 
lime  is  thrown  down  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, or  more  (lowly  in  proportion  4 $ 
as  the  carbonic  acid  is  fet  at  liberty. 

If  no  precipitate  be  afforded  by  ajjlt 
(landing,  as  will  be  the  cafe  when  1 ^ 
the  quantity  of  fulphat  of  lime  is  very 
final!,  and  the  fuperabundant  car- 
bonic acid  confiderable,  the  applica-  ) 
tion  of  a (light  degree  of  heat  will 
caufe  a pellicle  of  calcareous  fulphat,  j 
and  a precipitate  of  the  fame  nature  i, 
to  be  formed. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  recommended 
by  Bergman  to  precipitate  fulphur  i. 
from  hepatized  waters.  • The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  by  pouring  a few  t 
drops  of  the  brown  and  fuming  acid 
on  di hilled  water,  in  which  the  gas  ■* 
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di  (engaged  from  cauilic  alkaline  ful-  M1(Ti 
phure,  heated  in  a retort,  has  been  I 
received.  This,  artificial  hepatic  wa- 
ter, which  does  not  confiderably  | 
differ  from  natural  folphureous  wa-  , 
ters,  except  in  the  circumflance  of  Jit 
its  being  more  difficult  to  filter,  arid  i jj 
its  always  appearing  fomevvhat  tur-  |4 
bid,  affords  a precipitate  in  a few  S jj 
feconds,  by  the  addition  of  nitrous  |j 
acid  ; the  precipitate  is  of  a yellowifh 
white ; when  collected  on  a filter 
and  dried,  it  burns  with  the  flame  [It 
and  fmell  of  fulphur,  and  in  other 
refpects  has  every  character  of  that 
inflammable  body.  Nitrous  acid 
feems  to  alter  fulphurated  hydrogen 
gas  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  all  il 
other  inflammable  fubftances,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen 
it  contains.  Scheele  has  recoin-  > 


■tiended  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
jtcid  to  precipitate  the  folphur  from 
waters  of  this  nature : only  a very  Imall 
is quantity  of  it  muft  be  ufed,  other- 
■wife  the  fulphur  will  be  burned  and 
. reduced  to  the  hate  of  fulphuric  acid. 
■Sulphureous  acid  precipitates  the 
| fulphur  very  readily  from  waters 
which  contain  it. 

There  are  few  re-agents  whofe 
Imode  of  a&ion  is  lefs  known  than 
i'hat  of  the  alkaline  lixivium  of 
olood,  which  has  been  called  phlogtf- 
\icatcd  alkali ; it  has  been  long  fince 
ascertained,  that  this  liquor  contains 
IPrufTian  blue,  or  prufiiat  of  iron, 
ready  formed  ; it  has  been  thought 
that  this  blue  might  be  Separated  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid  ; and  in  this 
' ifVate  it  has  been  propofed  as  a fub- 
ftance  capable  of  exhibiting  ‘iron 
exiiting  in  mineral  waters.  Nothing 
can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  com- 
plete feparation  of  pruffiat  of  iron 
{from  this  pruffiat  of  potafli  made  with 
blood.  This  lixivium  ought  there- 
fore to  be  no  longer  ufed  as  a re- 
agent. Macquer  having  difeovered 
that  Pruffian  blue  is  decompofed  by 
alkalis,  propofed  potafli  iaturated 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  this 
\ blue,  as  a teft  Wafcertain  the  prefence 
of  iron  in  mineral  waters.  But  as  the 
liquor  itfclf  likewife  contains  a frnall 
quantity  of  Pruffian  blue,  which  may 
be  feparated  by  means  of  an  acid,  as 
(Macquer  has  fhovvn,  Baurae  advifes 
Ithat  two  or  three  ounces  of  diftilled 
vinegar  be  added  to  each  pound  of 
'this  Pruffian  alkali,  and  digefted  in 
la  gentle  heat,  till  the  whole  of  the 
Pruffian  blue, is  precipitated;  after 
which  pure  fixed  alkali  is  to  be  added 
•to  faturate  the  acid  of  vinegar.  Not- 
withftanding  this  ingenious  procefs, 
iFourcroy  has obferved,  that  the  Pruf- 
ifian  alkali, purified  by  vinegar,  depofits 
Pruffian  blue  in  procefs  of  time,  more 
Imperially  by  evaporation.  M.  Gio- 
2netta  made  the  fame  obfervation  by 


evaporating  the  Pruffian  alkali,  puri- 
fied, by  the  method  of  Baume,  to 
drynefs : he  has  propofed  two  pro- 
ceftes  for  obtaining-  this  liquor  in  a 
date  of  purity,  and  totally  exempt 
from  iron  ; the  one  cor. lifts  in  fuper- 
fatu fating  the  Pruffian  alkali  with  dif- 
tilled vinegar,  evaporating  it  to  dry- 
nefs  by  a gentle  heat;  diffolving  the 
remaining  tnafs  in  diftilled  water,  and 
filtrating  the  folution ; all  the  Pruf- 
fian blue  remains  on  the  filter,  and 
the  liquor  which  paffes  through  con- 
tains none  at  all.  The  other  procefs 
confilts  in  neutralizing  the  alkali  with 
a folution  of  alum,  from  which  after 
filtrating,  the  fulphat  of  potafli  is  fe- 
parated by  evaporation.  Thefe  two 
liquors  do  not  afford  a particle  of 
Pruffian  blue  with  the  pure  acids,  nor 
by  evaporation  tadrynefs.  The  lime 
water,  fatur*ted  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  Pruffian  blue,  mentioned 
by  us  in  treating  on  iron,  does  not 
require  thefe  preliminary  operations; 
when  poured  on  a folution  of  fulphat 
of  iron,  it  immediately  forms  pure 
Pruffian  blue,  without  any  mixture 
of  green.  Acids  only  precipitate  a 
-few  particles  of  Pruffian  blue  from 
this  re-agent  ; it  therefore  does  not 
contain  iron,  and  confequently  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  Pruffian  alkalis,  in  the 
affay  of  mineral  waters.  This  pheno- 
menon doubtlefs  depends  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lime,  which,  when  dif- 
folved  in  water,  is  far  from  having 
the  fame  efficacy  on  iron  as  alkalis 
have.  This  pruffiat  of  lime  feems  to 
be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  dif- 
tinguifh  ferruginous  waters,  whether 
they  be  gafeoits  or  fulphuric.  In 
fadft,  the  carbonic  gas,  which  holds 
iron  in  folution  in  waters,  being  of 
an  acid  nature,  decompofes  Pruffian 
lixiviums  by  the  way  of  double  affi- 
nity, as  well  as  fulphat  of  iron.  Four- 
croy  tried  prufliat  of  lime  on  Spa 
waters,  and  thofe  of  Paffy,  and  he 
immediately  obtained  a very  peVcep- 
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tible  blue  in  the  former,  and  very 
abundant  in  the  latter.  This,  there- 
foi  •e,  is  a liquor  very  ea fily  prepared, 
which  does  not  contain  the  fmalleft 
portion  of  P ruffian  blue,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  prelence  of  fmall  quantities  of 
iron  in  waters.  It  is  a kind  of  neu- 
tral fait,  formed  by  the  pruffic  acid, 
or  the  colouring  part  of  the  blue  and 
lime. 

Nut-galls,  as  well  as  all  other  bit- 
ter and  all ri agent  vegetables,  fuch  as 
oak  bark,  the  fruit  of  the  cvprefs 
tree,  the  hulks  of  nuts,  &c.  have 
the  property  of  precipitating  foVuiions 
of  iron,  and  exhibiting  that  meTal  of 
different  colours,  according  to  its 
quantity,  its  ftate,  and  that  of  the 
water  in  which  it  is  diffolved.  Ibis 
colour  in  general  is  of  all  {hades,  from 
a pale  rofe  to  the  deepefl  black.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  purple  colour 
affumed  by  waters,  with  the  tindUire 
of  nut-galls,  is  not  a proof  that  they 
contain  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate,  fince 
the  fulphat  and  carbonat  of  iron  like- 
wife  affumes  a purple  colour  by  the 
infufton  of  nut-galls.  The  differences 
of  colour  obferved  in  thefe  precipita- 
tions, depend  rather  on  the  quantity 
of  iron,  its  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
adhefion  to  the  water,  and  the  more 
or  lefs  advanced  ftate  of  decompofi- 
tion  of  the  folution,  relatively  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in 
the  iron.  The  aftringent  princi- 
ple is  known  to  be  a peculiar  acid, 
iince  it  unites  with  alkalis,  con- 
verts blue  vegetable  colours  to  a 
red,  decompofes  alkaline  fulphures, 
and  combines  with  metallic  oxvds. 
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Nut-galls  in  powder,  the  infufton 
of  this  fubftance  in  water,  made 
without  heat,  and  the  tindlure  by 
alkohol,  are  ufed  to  afeertain  the 
prefence  of  iron  in  mineral  waters. 
The  tincture  is  preferred^  becaufe  it 
is  not  fubje<51  to  become  mouldy  as 
the  aqueous  folution  is.  The  diftil- 
led  products  of  nut-galls  likewife  co- 


lour ferruginous  folutfons.  The  in- 
fulions  in  acids,  alkalis,  oils,  and 
ether  exhibit  the  fame  phenomenon. 
The  iron  precipitated  by  this  matter 
from  acids  is  in  the  ftate  of  gallat  of 
iron,  and  forms  a kind  of  neutral  fait, 
which,  though  very  black,  is  not  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet.  It  diffolves 
flowly,  and  without  fenftble  effervef- 
cence  in  acids,  but  lofes  thefe  pro- 
perties by  the  action  of  fire,  and  is 
then  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The 
nut-gall  is  fo  efficacious  a re-agent, 
that  a fingle  drop  of  its  tindlure  co- 
lours, in  the  fpace  of  five  minutes, 
with  a purple  tinge,  three  pints  of 
water,  which  contains  only  the  twen- 
ty-fifth part  of  a grain  of  fulphat  of 
iron.  All  thefe  phenomena  proceed 
from  the  great  facility  with  which 
the  matter  of  ilut-galls  burns,  and 
from  its  readily  abforbing  from  the 
iron  a portion  of  the  oxygen  it  con- 
tains, paffing  by  thjs  means  to  the 
ftate  of  a black  oxyd  or  Ethiops,  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  which  is  very  per- 
ceptible in  tranfparent  liquors. 

The  two  laft  re-agents  we  fhall 
propofe  for  the  examination  of  wa- 
ters, are  folutions  of  filver  and  of 
mercury  in  the  nitric  acid.  Thefe 
have  ufually  been  employed  to  exhi- 
bit the  prefence  of  the  fulphuric,  or 
muriatic  acids  in  mineral  waters  ; but 
many  others  fubftances,  which  do  not 
contain  the  fmalleft  portion  of  thofe, 
are  likewife  precipitated  by  thefe  fo- 
lutions.  The  white  and  heavy  ftrias 
which  the  nitrat  of  filver  exhibits  in 
water,  that  contains  no  more  than 
half  a grain  of  muriat  of  foda  in  the 
pint,  afeertains  the  prefence  of  th< 
muriatic  acid  with  great  certainty 
and  facility;  but  they  do  not  in  th<| 
fame  manner  indicate  the  prefence  o 
the  fulphuric  acid,  fince,  according 
to  Bergman’s  eftimate,  at  lead  thirty 
grains  of  fulphat  of  foda  muft  exift  ii 
the  pint  of  water,  in  order  to  pre 
duce  an  immediate  fenfible  effeft 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  fixed  a 
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kali,  chalk,  and  magnefia,  precipi- 
tate the  nitric  folution  of  filver  in  a 
much  more  evident  manner,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  precipitation  form- 
ed in  a mineral  water  by  this  folution 
1 is  inefficient  to  determine  with  pre- 
cifion,  the  faline  or  earthy  fubftances 
i from  which  it  arofe. 

The  foiution  of  mercury  by  the 
i nitric  acid,  is  itill  more  productive  of 
terror  : it  not  ®nly  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  in  waters,  but  it  is  likewife  pre- 
icipitated  by  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
icarbonats,  in  a yellowiffi  powder, 
which  might  be  miftaken  for  an  ef- 
fe&  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  It  has 
ibeen  commonly  fuppofcd.  that  the 
very  abundant  white  precipitate  which 
iit  forms  in  water,  is  owing  to  the 
i prefence  of  a muriatic  fait ; yet  mu- 
jcilaginous  and  extractive  fubftances 
exhibit  the  fame  phenomenon,  as  is 
mow  well  known  to  all  chemifts.  Be- 
sides, thefe  fources  of  error  and  un- 
certainty, dependent  cn  the  property 
which  feveral  fubftances  have,  of  pro- 
ducing fimilar  precipitates  with  the 
nitric  folution  of  mercury,  there  are 
tlikewife  others  which  depend  on  the 
'Hate  of  this  folution  itfelf,  and  which 
it  is  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to 
know,  in  order  to  avoid  very  confi- 
iderable  errors  in  the  analyfis  of  wa- 
ters. Bergman  has  mentioned  fome 
of  the  remarkable  differences  obferved 
in  this  folution,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made,  either 
with  or  without  heat,  more  particu- 
larly with  refpeCl  to  the  colour  of 
'the  precipitates  it  affords  by  different 
'intermediums  ; but  he  does  not  fay 
a word  concerning  the  property  this 
folution  poffeffes,  of  being  precipi- 
tated by  diddled  water,  when  it  is 
highly  charged  with  the  oxyd  of 
mercury;  though  Monnet  mentions 
this  fact  in  his  treatife  on  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  metals.  As  this  fubjeCt  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  analyfis  of 


waters,  Fourcroy  endeavoured  by  a 
very  minute  invefligation  to  arrive 
at  fome  degree  of  certainty  concern- 
ing it,  and  has  fucceeded,  as  fliall  .. 
prefently  appear  by  very  fimple  means. 
He  has  made  a great  number  of  di- 
lutions of  mercury,  in  very  pure 
nitric  acid,  with  different  dofes  of 
thefe  two  fubftances,  with  heat  and 
in  the  cold,  and  with  acids  of 
very  different  ftrengths.  Thefe  ex- 
periments have  afforded  the  following 
refults. 

i.  Solutions  made  in  the  cold,  be- 
came charged  more  or  lefs  readily 
with  different  quantities  of  mercury, 
according  to  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid  ; but  whatever 
the  quantity  of  mercury  diffolved  in 
the  cold  by  the  concentrated  acid 
may  be,  no  part  of  it  will  be  preci- 
pitated by  mere  water.  He  dif- 
folved in  the  cold  two  drachms  and 
a half  of  mercury,  in  two  drachms 
of  nitroup  acid  red  and  fuming,  weigh- 
ing one  ounce  four  drachms  and  five 
grains,  in  a bottle  which  contained 
an  ounce  of  diftilled  water  : die  com- 
bination took  place  with  the  utmoff 
rapidity  ; very  denfe  nitrous  gas  ef- 
caped,  together  with  aqueous  vapours, 
diffipated  by  the  heat  of  the  mixture, 
amounting  to  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  acid.  This  folution  was  of  a 
deep  green,  and  very  transparent  ; 
he  poured  a few  drops,  into  half  an 
ounce  of  diftilled  water:  fome  white 
ftrise  were  formed,  which  were  dif- 
folved by  agitation,  and  afforded  no 
precipitate,  though  it  was  the  moft 
faturated  folution  he  could  make  in 
the  cold,  and  prefented  the  greateft 
degree  of  commotion,  effervefcence, 
and  red  vapours,  during  the  com- 
bination of  the  mercury  and  acids. 
As  it  had  depofited  cryffals,  he  added 
two  drachms  of  diftilled  water,  which 
diffolved  the  whole  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  precipitation.  With 
much  greater  fafety,  therefore,  may 


Inch  folutions  as  have  been  made  in 
the  cold  with  common  nitric  acid, 
and  half  their  weight  of  mercury, 
be  ufed  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  wa- 
ters, for  they  will  never  afford  a pre- 
cipitate by  the  addition  cf  mere 
water. 

2.  The  weakeft  nitric  acidftrongly 
heated  on  mercury,  will  diifolve  a 
larger  quantity  than  the  'ftrongeft 
acid  in  the  cold.  The  folution* 
which  is  of  a light  yellow  colour, 
will  appear  thick  and  oily,  and  will 
afford  by  handing,  an  irregular  yel- 
lowifh  mafs,  which  may  be  changed 
into  a beautiful  turbith  by  the  addition 
of  boiling  water  ; this  folution  poured 
into  diftiiled  water,  forms  a very  abun- 
dant precipitate  of  a yellow  colour, 
fimilar  to  turbith.  A folution  made 
in  the  cold  exhibits  the  fame  refultj 
if  it  be  ilrongly  heated,  fo  as  to  dif- 
engage  a large  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas.  Thefe  folutions  made  with 
heat,  ought  therefore  to  be  excluded 
from  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters, 
becaufe  they  are  decompofabie  by 
diftiiled  water. 

3.  The  two  folutions  appear  to 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  quantity 
of  oxyde  of  mercury,  which  is  much 
greater  in  that  which  is  precipitated 

~ b7  the  water,  than  in  that  which  is 
not  decompofabie  by  that  fluid.  M. 
Fourcroy  has  proved  this,  by  evapora- 
ting equal  quantities  of  both  thefe  folu- 
tions in  an  apothecary’s  phial,  to  re- 
duce them  into  red  precipitate,  and 
be  obtained  one  fourth  more  of  this 
precipitate  from  the  folution  which 
is  decompofed  by  water,  than  from 
that  which  is  not  rendered  turbid. 
The  fpecific  gravity  likewife  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  a good  method  of 
afeertaining  the  relative  quantities  of 
oxyd  of  mercury  contained  in  thefe 
differentfluids.  He  compared  weights 
of  equal  maffes  'of  three  mercurial 
nitrous  folutions : the  one,  which 
was  not  at  all  precipitated  by  diftiiled 


water,  and  was  the  refult  of  the  firfi  1 
mentioned  experiment,  weighed  one 
ounce,  one  drachm,  and  iixty-feven 
grains,  in  a bottle  which  contained  i 
exadlly  an  ounce  of  diftiiled  water.  ! 
The  fecond  folution  was  made  by 
a very  gentle  heat,  and  produced  a 
flight  opal  colour  with  diftiiled  wa-  [ 
ter,  *and  fcarcely  any  fenfible  quantity 
of  precipitate.  The  fame  bottle 


contained  one  ounce  fix  drachms 
twenty-four  grains.  Laftlv  a third 
mercurial  folution  confiderably  heat- 
ed, and  which  precipitated  a true  : 
turbith  mineral  of  a dirty  yellow,  by 
diftiiled  water,  weighed  in  the  fame 
bottle,  one  ounce  feven  drachms  i 
twenty-five  grains.  A decifive  ex- 
periment remained  to  be  made  to  i 
confirm  this  opinion  dill  more  per-  1 
fetlly.  If  the  folution  precipitated  I 
by  water,  owed  this  property  to  a I 
quantity  of  mercurial  oxyd  too  large  1 
with  refpedl  to  the  acid,  it  would  o'  0 
courfe  lofc  that  property  by  the  ad-  j 
dition  of  acid;  this  accordingly  hap-  ! 
pened.  Aquafortis  was  poured  on  a 
folution  which  was  decompofed  by 
water,  and  it  foon  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  no  longer  being  precipitated; 
and  was  abfclutely  in.  the  fame  ftati 
as  that  which  had  been  made  flowh  I 
at  firft,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  at  y 
mofphcre.  Monnet  has  mentioned, 
this  procefs,  as  a means  of  preventing  . 
cryftals  of  mercurial  nitrat  from  be 
coming  converted  into  oxyd  by  th<  1 
contact  of  the  air.  It  is  by  a con 
trary  procefs,  and  by  evaporating  ; Id 
portion  of  the  acid  of  a good  folution  - i 
which  is  not  precipitated  by  water 
that  it  is  converted  into  a folutio; 
much  more  ftrongly  charged  will 
mercurial  oxyd,  and  confequentl  - 
capable  of  being  decompofed  by  wa  v 
ter ; its  original  property  may  b J 1 
reftored  by  the  addition  of  a quar 
tity  of  acid,  equal  to  that  which  i 
loft  by  evaporation.  / 

Such  are  the  different  confideratiot  i 
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VT.  Fourcroy  has  thought  necefiary  to 
exhibit, that  theeffe&sof  re-agents  on 
waters  may  be  better  ascertained  ; 
put  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
orecifion  to  which  refearches  of  this 
mature  may  be  carried  ; however  ex- 
ienfive  the  knowledge  we  may  have 
icquired  concerning  the  degrees  of 
purity,  and  the  different  hates  of 
,uch  fubftances  as  are  combined  with 
nineral  waters,  for  the  purpofe  of 
lifeovering  their  principles,  if  it  flill 
Remains  a faCfc,  that  each  of  thefe  re- 
| gents  is  capable  of  indicating  two 
j r three  different  fubftances  diffolved 
|n  tbefe  waters,  the  refult  of  their 
Icftion  will  always  be  fubjedt  to  un- 
ertainty.  Lime,  for  example, 
rizes  the  carbonic  acid,  and  preci- 
itates  falls  with  the  baie  of  alumine, 
nd  of  magnefia,  as  well  as  the  me- 
filic  falls.  Ammoniac  produces  the 
ime  effect.  Fixed  alkalis,  behdes 
ie  above  mentioned  falts,  precipitate 
lofe  with  bafeoflime.  The  calca- 
rous  priiuiat,  the  pruffiat  of  potafh, 
id  gallic  alkohoi,  precipitate  the 
jilphat  and  carbonat  of  iron.  The 
jitric  folutions  of  filver  and  of  mer- 
ary,  decompofe  all  the  fulphuric 
id  muriatic  falts,  which . may  be 
! irious  both  in  quantity  and  in 
ind,  in  the  fame  water,  and  are 
lemfelves  decompofable  by  alkalis, 
lalk,  and  magnefia.  Among  this 
reat  number  of  complicated  effeCts, 
dw  fhall  we  diftinguifh  that  which 
kes  place  in  the  water  under 
iramination,  or  by  what  means  fhall 
le  afeertain  whether  it  is  Ample  or 
impounded  ? 

Thefe  queftions,  though  very  dif- 
•:ult,  for  the  time  when  the  expe- 
rts of  chemiftry  were  little  known, 
ic  neverthelefs  capable  of  being  dif- 
iffed  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
powledge.  It  muft  firft  be  obferved* 
at  the  nature  of  re-agents  being 
uch  better  known  at  prefent  than 
wa9  lome  years  ago,  and  their  re- 
gion on  the  principles  of  water 
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fetter  afe’ertained,  it  may,  therefore, 
be  ftrongly  prefumed  that  their  appli- 
cation may  be  much  more  advanta- 
geoufty  made  than  has  hitherto  been 
fuppofed  ; neverthelefs,  among  the 
great  number  of  excellent  chemifts 
who  have  attended  to  the  analyfis  of 
waters.  Meffrs.  Baume,  Bergman, 
and  Gioanetti,  are  almoft  the  only 
perfons  who  have  been  aw^re  of  this 
great  advantage.  We  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  examining  mine- 
ral waters  by  re-agents,  in  very  fmall 
dofes,  and  often  in  glaffes ; the  phe- 
nomena of  the  precipitations  obferved 
have  been  noted  down,  and  the  ex- 
periment carried  no  further.  Baume 
advifes,  in  his  chemiftry,  that  a con- 
liderable  quantity  of  the  mineral 
water  under  examination,  fhould  be 
faturated  with  fixed  alkalis  and  with 
acids,  that  the  precipitates  be  collect- 
ed, and  their  nature  examined. 
Bergman  apprehended  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  principles  contained  in 
waters  might  be  judged  of  from  the 
the  weight  of  the  precipitates  obtain- 
ed in  thefe  mixtures.  Several  other 
chemifts  have  iikewife  employed  this 
method,  but  always  with  a view  to 
certain  particular  circumftances  ; and 
no  one  has  hitherto  propofed  to  make  a 
connected  analyfis  of  mineral  waters 
by  this  means.  To  fucceed  in  this 
analyfis,  it  would  be  proper  to 
mix  feveral  pounds  of  tho  mineral 
water  with  each  re-agent,  till  the  lat- 
ter ceafes  to  produce  any  precipitate  r 
the  precipitate  Ihould  then  be  fuffer- 
ed  to  fubfide  during  the  time  of 
twenty-four  hours,  in  a veffel  accu- 
rately clofed ; after  which  the  mix- 
ture being  filtered,  and  the  precipi- 
tate dried  and  weighed,  the  operator 
may  proceed  to  examine  it  by  the 
known  methods.  In  this  manner  the 
nature  of  the  fubftance  will  be  clearly 
afeertained,  on  which  the  re-agent 
has  afted,  and  the  caufe  of  the  de- 
compofition  may  confequently  be  in- 
ferred, A certain  order  may  be  fol- 
Bb  - 
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lowed  in  thefe  operations,  by  mixing 
the  waters  firft  with  fuch  fubftances 
as  Hand  leaft  capable  of  altering  them, 
and  afterwards  palling  to  other  fub- 
ftances  capable  of  producing  changes 
more  varied  and  difficult  to  explain. 
The  following  method  is  that  which 
Fourcroy  commonly  ufes  in  this  kind 
ofanalyfis.  After  having  examined  the 
talle,  the  colour,  the  weight,  and  all 
the  other  phyfical  properties  of  a mi- 
neral Water,  he  pours  four  pounds  of 
lime  water  on  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  fluid ; if  no  precipitate  is  made 
in  twenty-four  hours,  he  is  fare  that 
the  water  contains  neither  difengaged 
carbonic  acid  nor  alkaline  carbonat, 
nor  earthy  falts  with  the  bafe  of  alu- 
minous earth  or  magnefia,  nor  metal- 
lic falts.  But  if  a precipitate  be  form- 
ed, he  filters  the  mixture,  and  exa- 
mines the  chemical  properties  of  the 
depofited  fubltance  ; if  it  has  no  tafte, 
if  it'  be  infoluble  in  water,  or  effer- 
vefces  with  acids,  or  forms  an  infipid 
and  almofi  infoluble  fait  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fulphuric  acid,  he  concludes  that 
it  is  chalk,  and  that  the  lime  water 
has  added  only  on  the  carbonic. acid 
diflblved  in  the  water.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  fmall  in  quantity,  and 
fubfides  very  llowly  ; if  it  do  not  ef- 
fervefce,  and  affords  with  the  fulphu- 
ric acid  a flyptic  fait,  or  a bitter  and 
very  foluble  fait,  it  is  formed  by 
magnefia  or  aluminous  earth,  and 
often  by  both. 

After  the  examination  by  lime  water, 
Fourcroy  pours  on  four  other  pounds 
of  the  fame  mineral  water,  a drachm 
or  two  of  ammoniac  perfectly  cauftic, 
or  caufes  ammoniacal  gas,  difen- 
gaged by  heat  from  the  alkali,  to 
pafs  into  the  water.  When  the  wa- 
ter is  faturated,  it  is  left  at  reft  in 
a.  clofe  veffel  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
if  a precipitate- be  afforded,  it  can 
only  confift  of  ferruginous  or  rpagne- 
fian,  or  aluminous  falts,  whofe  na- 
ture is  examined  by  the  different  me- 
thods mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
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paragraph.  But  the  a&ion  of  am- 
moniacal gas  being  more  fallacious 
than  that  of  lime  water,  which  pro- 
duces the  fame  decompofitions,  it  ( 
muff  be  obferved  that  this  laft  ffiould  . 
only  be  ufed  as  an  affiffant  means,  < 
which  does  not  afford  refults  equally  ; 
accurate  with  thofe  produced  by  the  j 
former  re-agent. 

When  falts  with  bafe  of  aluminou  | 
earth,  or  magnefia,  have  been  dif 
covered  by  lime  water,  or  by  ammo 
niacal  gas,  the  cauftic  1 fixed  alkali 
may  be  ufed,  to  diftinguiffi  thofi 
with  bafe  of  l?me,  fuch  as  fulpha 
and  muriat  of  lime.  For  this  purpof 
Fourcroy  precipitates  fomepoundsc 
the  water,  which  is  examined  by  eithe 
of  thefe  liquid  alkalis,  till  it  n 
longer  produces  any  turbidnefs.  A J 
this  alkali  aecompofes  falts  with  bai  I® 
of  aluminous  earth,  as  well  as  tho: 
compofed  of  lime  ; if  the  precipital 
refembles  in  its  form,  colour,  at  fat; 
quantity,  that  which  lime  water  h;  J ;!ic 
afforded,  it  may  be  prefumed  th  I it 
the  water  does  not  contain  calcareo  • * 
fait,  and  the  • chemical  examinalio  I 
of  the  precipitate  ufually  confirr  A « 
this  fufpicion  : but  if  the  mixture  ■;« 
much  more  turbid  than  that  ma  mia 
wuth  lime  water;  if  the  depofiti ,, 
be  much  heavier,  more  abundaN 
and  more  readily  afforded,  the  lii  j 
is  mixed  with  magnefia  or  alumii 
This  is  afeertained  by  treating  the  p : 
cipitate  after  the  different  meth<  j 
before  explained.  It  may  eafily 
concluded,  that  iron  precipitated 
re-ageats,  at  the  fame  time  as 
falino-terreftrial  fubftances,  is  ea'I 
known  by  its  colour  anditstal, 
and  that  the  fmall  quantity  of 
metal  feparated  in  thefe  proceft 
is  not  fufficient  to  affedd  the  refult  j 
It  were  ufelefs  to  explain  at  1 
the  effects  of.  fulphuric  acid,  niti*I 
acid,  gall-nuts,  or  of  the  calcan  3 
and  alkaline  pruffiats,  employee13 


o_  __  on  mineral  waters.  !fif  j 
eneral  account  of  thefe  eflfcdts  w b j 
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i has  already  been  given  may  fuffice  ; it 
need  therefore  only  be  noticed,  that 
.<  when  they  are  mixed  in  large  doles  with 
thefe  waters,  and  the  precipitates  col- 
lected, the  nature  and  quantity  of 
: their  principles  may  be  more  accu- 

* rately  afcertained,  as  has  been  done 
by  Meffrs  Bergman  and  Gioanetti. 

■ The  produces  which  the  nitric  fo- 
lutions  of  filver  or  mercury  afford 
, when  mixed  with  mineral  waters,  de- 
*iferve  particular  attention.  It  is  more 
particularly  necelfary  to  operate  with 
large  qurntities  of  water,  when- thefe 
re -agents  are  uled,  in  qrder  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  acids  contain- 
ed in  the  waters.  The  analylis  of 
thefe  fluids  will  be  complete  when 
their  acids  are  known,  bccaufe  thefe 
are  often  combined  with  the  bafes  ex- 
i hibited  by  the  re- agents  before-men- 
t:qned.  The  colour,  the  form,  and 
. the  abundance  of  the  precipitates  af- 
forded by  the  nitric  folutions  of  mer- 
cury and  filver,  have  hitherto  exhibi- 
ted to  qhemifts  the  nature  of  the  acids 
which  cauled  them.  A thick  and 
ponderous  depofition  immediately 
formed„_by  thefe  folutions,  denotes 
the  muriatic  acid  : if  it  is  fmall  in 
quantity,  white,  and  cryftallized  with 
the  nitrat  of  filver,  or  yellowifh,  and 
lyellow  and  irregular  wrhen  formed 
with  that  of  mercury,  and  if  it  fub- 

* jfide  but  flowly,  it  is  attributed  to  the 

ulphuric  acid.  But  as  thefe  two 
acids  are  often  met  with  in  the  fame 
water,  and  as  alkali  and  chalk  like- 
jivife  decompofe  the  folutions,  the  re- 
i ults  or  deductions  made  from  the 
bhyfical  properties  of  the  precipitates 
"null  be  uncertain.  It  is  therefore 
aecefTary  to  examine  them  more  ef- 
fectually : for  this  purpofe,  folutions 
pf  filver  or  of  mercury  may  be  mixed 
■vith  five  or  fix  pounds  of  the  water 
i ntended  to  be  analyfed.  The  mix- 
tures being  filtered,  twenty-four 
lours  after  the  .precipitates  mult  he 
dried,  and  treated  according  to  the 
methods  of  chemiftry.  It  the  preci- 
• 
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pitate  afforded  by  the  nitric  folution 
of  mercury  be  heated  in  a retort,  the 
portion  of  metal  united  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid  of  the  waters  will  be  vo- 
latilized into  mercurius  dulcisy  and 
that  which  is  combined  with  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  will  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel,  and  exhibit  a redaifh 
colour.  T hefe  two  falts  may  likewife 
be  diftinguifhed  by  putting  them  on 
a hot  coal ; -the  fulphat  of  mercury, 
if  prefent,  emits  a lulphureous  acid* 
and  affumes  a red  colour  ; the  mercu- 
rial muriat  remains  white,  and  is  vo- 
latilized without  exhibiting  any  fmell 
of  fulphur.  Thefe  phenomena  like- 
wife ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  precipi- 
tates which  may  be  formed  by  the 
alkaline  fubftances  contained  in  wa- 
ter, fince  the  latter  do  not  emit  the 
fulphureous  fmell,  and  are  not  vola- 
tile without  decompofition. 

The  precipitates  produced  by  the 
combination  of  mineral  waters  with 
the  nitric  folution  of  filver,  may  be 
as  eafily  examined  as  the  foregoing. 
Sulphat  of  filver  being  more  loluble 
than  the  muriat  of  the  fame  metal, 
dillilled  water  may  be  fuccefsfully 
ufed  to  feparate  thefe  falts.  Muriat 
of  filver  is  known  by  its  fixity,  its 
fufibility,  and  efpecially  in  its  being 
kfs  eafily  decompofed  than  fulphat  of 
filver.  This  laft,  placed  on  hot  coals, 
emits  a fulphureous  fmell,  and  leaves 
an  oxyd  of  filver,  which  may  be  fufed 
without  addition. 

The  Examination  of  the  Mineral  JVa- 
ters  by  Dijlillation. 

Diftillation  is  ufed  in  the  analyfia 
of  waters,  to  afeertain  the  gafeous  fub- 
ftances they  may  be  united  to.  Thefe 
fubftances  are  either  air,  more  or  lefs 
pure,  or  carbonic  acid,  or  fulphura- 
ted  hydrogen  gas.  To  afeertain  their 
nature  and  quantity,  fome  pounds 
the  mineral  water  muft  be  poured  in- 
to a retort,  fufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain it,  without  being  filled  more 
Bbz 
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tfian  half  or  twO-third*  of  its  capa- 
city ; to  this  veffel  a recurved  tube  is 
to  be  adapted,  which  paffes  beneath 
an  inverted  veffel  filled  with  mercury. 
In  this  difpofition  of  the  apparatus, 
the  retort  mull  be  heated  till  the  wa- 
ter perfectly  boils,  or  till  no  more 
elaftic  fluid  paffes  over.  When  the 
operation  is  finifhed,  the  quantity 
Of  air  contained  in  the  empty  fpace 
of  the  retort  muft  be  fubtracled  from 
the  bulk  of  the  gas  obtained  ; the 
teft  confifts  of  aeriform  fluid,  which 
was  contained  in  the  mineral  water, 
whofe  properties  may  quickly ' be 
known  by  the  proofs  of  a lighted  ta- 
per, tindiure  of  turnfole,  and  lime 
water ; if  it  catches  fire,  and  has  a 
fetid  fmell,  it  is  fulphurated  hydro- 
gen gas  ; if  it  extinguifhes  the  taper, 
reddens  turnfole,  and  precipitates 
lime  water,  it  is  the  carbonic  acid ; 
laftly,  if  it  maintains  combuflion  with- 
out taking  fire,  is  without  fmell,  and 
•Iters  neither  turnfole  nor  lime  wa- 
ter, it  is  atmofpheric  air.  It  may 
happen  that  this  fluid  may  be  purer 
than  the  air  of  the  atmofphere:  in 
this  cafe  its  degrees  of  purity  may  be 
judged  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
•aaintains  combuftion,  or  by  mixing 
it  with  nitrous  or  hydrogen  gas,  in 
the  eudiometers  of  Fontana  and  Vol- 
ta. The  procefs  ufed  in  obtaining 
gafeous  matters  contained  in  waters 
is  entirely  modern.  A moiftened 
bladder  was  formerly  ufed,  which  was 
adapted  to  the  neck  of  a bottle  filled 
with  mineral  water;  the  fluid  was 
agitated,  and  by  the  fwelling  of  the 
bladder,  an  eftimate  was  made  of  the 
quantity  of  gas  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter. This  method  is  now  known  to 
be  fallacious,  btcaufe  water  cannot 
give  out  all  its  gas  but  by  ebullition, 
&nd  becaufe  the  fide3  of  tfre  moifien- 
<sd  bladder  alter  and  decompose  the 
elaftic  fluid  obtained.  It  fs  fcarcely 
neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  the  water,  during 
the  efeape  of  the  gas,  muft  be 
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carefully  examined,  and  that  a left 
quantity  of  water  may  be  expofed  to 
diftillation,  in  proportion  as  its  take 
and  fparkling  indicate  that  it  contains 
a larger  quantity  of  gas. 

Such  is  the  method  recommended 
by  modern  chemifts  to  obtain  the 
elaftic  fluids  combined  with  waters ; it 
mull  be  obferved,.  I . That  this  proceft 
cannot  be  depended  on,  with  regard 
to  acidulous  waters,  unlefs  the  pref* 
fure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  Hate 
of  comprefiion  ot  the  elallic  fluid  un* 
der  the  glafs  veffels,  be  more  accu- 
rately accounted  for  : and  as  this  is  I;;} 
not  eaiily  done,  the  abforption  of  tc 
carbonic  acid  by  lime  water,  pjopo- 
fed  by  Gioanetti,  appears  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 2.  Though  it  has  been  re- 
commended by  Bergman  to  obtain 
fulphurated  hydrogen  gas  from  fill* 
phureous  waters,  it  does  not  anfwer* 
becaufe  the  heat  of  ebulition  decom* 
pofes  the  gas,  and  it  is'  likewife  de- 
compofed  by  the  mercury,  which  ij  l’.„, 
converted  into  ethiops,  as  foon  as  it  i 
comes  in  contact  with  this  elaltfc  j 
fluid  : for  this  reafon,  litharge  fhould  I 
be  ufed  to  abforb  this  gas  in  the 
cold,  and  to  deprive  fulphureou3  wa-  j 
ters  of  their  fulphur. 

The  Examination  of  Mineral  Waters  ly\ 
Evaporation . ' 9 ‘ ; 

Evaporation  is  generally  confidered  \ 
as  the  moil  certain  method  of  obtain-  » 
ing  all  the  principles  of  mineral  wa- 
ters. We  have  before  obferved,  and 
here  repeat,  that  the  experiments  oi 
Vcnel  and  Cornette  fhow,  that  long 
continued  ebullition  may  decompoh 
faline  matters  diffolved  in  water,  anc  . 
for  that  reafon  We  have  advifed  th<  ' 
examination  of  them  by  re-agents 
employed  in  greater  proportions  ; ye 
evaporation  may  afford  much  infor 
mation,  when  ufed,  together  with  th 
p.nalyfis  by  re-agents,  which  ough 
always  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  th 
principal  methods  of  examining  wa  ; 
ten.  } ; 
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The  intention  of  evaporation  being 
\ ;o  collect  the  fixed  principles  con- 
tained in  a mineral  water,  it  is  ob- 
ifdous,  that  in  order  to  know  the  na- 
me and  proportion  of  thefe  princi- 
ples, a confiderable  quantity  of  the 
water  rauft  be  evaporated,  and  fo 
nuch  the  more,  in  proportion  as  the 
[principles  appear  to  exift,  in  fmalier 
quantities.  When  the  water  is 
thought  to  contain  a large  quantity 
!of  faline  matter,  about  twenty  pounds 
mud  be  evaporated  : if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  to  hold  but  a very 
fmall  quantity  in  folution,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  evaporate  a much  larger 
quantity.  It  is  fometimes  requilite 
to  perform  this- operation  with  feveral 
jhundred  pounds.  The  nature  and 
form  of  the  veffels  in  which  waters 
are  expofed  for  evaporation,  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference : thofe  of  metal, 

; excepting  lilver,  are  altered  by  water  ; 

I veffels  of  glafs,  of  a certain  magni- 
tude, are  very  fubjedl  to  be  broken  ; 
but  thofe  of  glazed  fmooth  pottery 
| are  the  molt  convenient,  though  the 

I cracks  in  the  glaze  fometimes  caufe 
an  abforption  of  faline  matter  ; veffels 
of  unglazed  procelain,  called  bifeuit, 
would  doubtlefs  be  the  moft  conve- 
nient, but  their  price  is  a confiderable 
obftacle.  Chernitts  have  propofed 
different  methods  of  evaporating  mi- 
neral waters ; fome  have  directed 
diftillation  to  drynefs,  in  clofe  vefTels, 
in  order  to  prevent  foreign  fubflances, 
which  float  in  the  afmofphere,  from 
mixing  with  the  refidue ; but  this 
method  is  exceffively  tedious:  others 
have  advifed  evaporation  by  a gentle 
heat,  never  carried  to  ebullition,  be- 
<;aufe  they  fuppefed  that  this  lait  heat 
alters  the  fixed  principles,  and  carries 
up  a portion  of  them.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Vend  and  Bergman.  Mon- 
net,  on  the  contrary,  diredls  the  wa- 
ter to  be  boiled,  becaufe  this  motion 
prevents  the  reception  of  foreign  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  atmofphere. 
Bercrmaa  avoids  this  inconvenience, 


by  dire&ing  t)re  veflel  to  be  covered, 
and  a hole  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
cover  for  the  vapours  to  pafs  out : 
this  laft  method  greatly  retards  the 
evaporation,  becaufe  it  diminifhes  the 
furfaceof  the  fluid.  At  the  commence- 
ment, the  heat  ufed  mull  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  repel  the  dull ; but  the  greatr 
eft  difference  in  the  manipulation  of 
this  experiment  confifts  in  fome  writ- 
ers directing  that  the  fubflances  de- 
poiited  fhould  be  feparated,  as  the 
evaporation  proceeds,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain each  pure  and  by  itfelf ; others, 
on  the  contrary,  direct  the  operation 
to  be  carried  on  to  drynefs.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  of  Bergman,  that 
this  lalft  method  is  the  moft  expedi- 
tious and  certain  ; becaufe,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  care  which  may  be  taken* 
in  the  firfl  method,  to  feparate  the 
different  fubflances  which  are  depo- 
sited or  cryftallized,  they  are  never 
obtained  pure,  and  mult  always  be 
examined  by  a fubfequent  analyfis  ; 
and  the  method  is  befides  inaccurate, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  filtrations, 
and  the  lofs  it  occafions.  Laflly,  it 
is  very  embarraffing,  and  renders  the 
evaporation  much  longer.  Mineral 
waters  may  therefore  be  evaporated 
to  drynefs,  in  open  glafs  veffels,  on 
the  water-bath,  or  flill  more  advan- 
tageoufly  in  glafs  retorts,  on  a fand- 
bath. 

Various  phenomena  are  obferved 
during  this  operation  ; if  the  water 
be  acidulous,  it  emits  bubbles,  as 
foon  as  the  heat  firfl  begins  to  act  ; 
in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  acid  is 
difengaged,  a pellicle  is  formed,  with 
a depofition  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
carbonat  of  iron.  Thefe  firll  pel- 
licles are  fucceeded  by  the  cryftalliza- 
of  fulphat  of  lime;  and  laflly,  the 
muriats  of  potafh  and  foda  chryilallize 
in  tubes  at  the  furface,  but  the  de- 
liquescent are  not  obtained  but  by 
evaporation  to  drynefs,  • 

The  refidue  muft  then  be  weighed, 
and  put  into  a fmall  phial,  with  three 
‘ Bb  3 
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©r  four  times  its  weight  of  alkohol : 
the  whole  being  agitated,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  fubfide  for  fome  hours,  mull 
be  filtrated,  and  the  alkohol  prefer- 
red feparate.  The  refidue,  on  which 
the  fpirit  has  not  adted,  mull  be  dried 
in  a gentle  heat,  or  in  the  open  air ; 
when  perfectly  dry  it  mud  be  weigh- 
ed, and  the  lofs  of  weight  will  (how 
what  quantity  of  calcareous  or  mag- 
nefia n muriat  was  contained,  becaufe 
thefe  falts  are  very  foluble  in  alkohol. 
We  lhall  prefently  fpeak  of  the  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  the  prefence  of 
thefe  two  falts  in  the  fpirituous  fluid. 

The  refidue,  after  treatment  with 
alkohol,  and  drying,  mull  be  agi- 
tated with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
cold  diftilled  water,  and  filtered.  Af- 
ter fome  hours  Handing,  the  refidue 
is  to  be  dried  a fecond  time,  and 
boiled  half  an  hour  in  four  or  five 
hundred  times  its  weight  of  diftilled 
water ; this  laft  refidue,  after  filtra- 
tion, confifts  of  that  which  cold  or 
boiling  water  is  inefficient  to  dii- 
folve.  The  firft  water  contains  neu- 
tral falts,  fuch  as  fulphat  of  foda,  or 
of  magnelia ; the  muriat  of  foda,  or 
potafh  and  the  fixed  alkalis,  efpe- 
cially  foda  united  with  carbonic  acid  ; 
the  large  quantity  of  boiling  water 
fcarcely  contains' any  fubftance  but 
fulphat  of  lime.  There  are  there- 
fore four  fubftances  to  be  examined, 
after  thefe  different  operations  on  the. 
matter  obtained  by  evaporation,  j. 
The  refidue  infoluble  in  alkohol,  and 
in  water  of  different  temperatures. 
2.  The  falts  diffolved  in  alkohol.  3. 
The  falls  diffolved  in  cold  water.  4, 
and  laftly,  Thofe  diffolved  in  boiling 
water.  We  ffiall  now  proceed  to 
the  experiments  neceffary  to  afeer- 
tain  the  nature  of  thefe  different  ffub- 
ftances. 

I.  The  refidue  which  has  refilled 
the  adtion  of  the  alkohol  and  water, 
may  be  compofed  of  calcareous  earth, 
of  carbonat  of  tnagnelia  and  iron,  of 
alumine,  and  of  quartz.  The[e  two 


laft  fubftances  are  feldom  found  in 
waters,  but  the  three  firft  are  very 
common  ; the  brown,  or  more  or 
lefs  deep  yellow  colour,  indicates  the 
prefence  of  iron.  If  the  refidue  be 
of  a white  grey,  it  does  not  contain 
this  metal.  When  iron  is  prefent, 
Bergman  directs  it  to  be  moiftened, 
and  expofed  to  the  air  till  it  rufls  ; 
in  which  ftate  vinegar  does  not  acl 
- on  it.  In  order  to  explain  the  me* 
thods  of  feparating  thefe  different 
fubftances,  we  will  fuppofe  an  in- 
fallible refidue  to  conlill  of  the  five 
fubftances  here  mentioned  ; it  mull 
firft  be  moiftened,  and  expofed  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ; and  when  the 
iron  is  perfectly  rufted,  the  refidue 
muftt  be  digefted  in  diftilled  vinegar. 
This  acid  diffolves  the  lime  and  mag- 
nefia,  and  by  evaporation  affords  the 
calcareous  acetit,  diftinguifhable  from 
the  acetit  of  magnefia,  by  its  not 
attradling  the  humidity  of  the  air. 
They  may  confequcntly  be  feparaled 
by  deliquefcence,  or  by  pouring  ful- 
phuric  acid  into  their  folution.  The 
latter  forms  fulphat  of  lime,  which 
precipitates ; but  if  the  magnelian 
acetit  be  prefent,  the  fulphat  of  mag- 
nefia, compofed  of  magnelia  united 
with  the  fulphuric  acid,  will  remain 
in  folution,  and  may  be  contained  by 
a well  conducted  evaporation.  To 
afeertain  the  quantity  of  magnelia 
and  calcareous  earths  contained  in 
this  refidue,  fulphat  of  lime  is  firft 
to  be  • precipitated  : and  the  fulphat 
of  magnefia,  formed  by  the  fulphuric 
acid  poured  into  the  acetous  folution, 
mull  then  be  precipitated  by  carbonat 
of  ootafh.  The  quantities  of  thele 
precipitates  are  known  by  weighing. 
When  the  chalk  and  magnefia  of  the 
refidue  are  thus  feparated,  the  iron, 
the  alumine,  and  the  quartz  remain. 
The  iron  and  the  alumine  are  dif- 
folved by  pure  muriatic  acid,  from 
which  the  former  is  precipitated 
from  pruffiat  of  lime,  and  the  latter 
by  carbonat  of  potalh.  Thefe  pre* 
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! cipitates  muff  likewife  be  weighed. 

The  matter  which  remains  after  the 
1 reparation  of  the  alumine  and  iron  is 
ufually  quartrofe  ; its  quantity  may 
be  known  by  weighing,  and  its  habi- 
tudes by  fuiion  of  the  blow  -pipe  with 
carbonat  of  foda.  Such  are  the  molt 
accurate  procelfes,  recommended  by 
Bergman,  for  examining  the  infolu- 
ble  refidue  of  waters. 

2.  The  alkohol  ufed  in  walking 
the  folid  refidue  of  mineral  waters, 
mud  be  evaporated  to  drynefs.  Berg- 
man advifes  treating  it  with  fulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  water  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  acetous  folution  be- 

i fore  fpoken  of ; but  it  mud  be  ob- 
| ferved,  that  this  procefs  ferves  only 
to  exhibit  the  bafes  of  thefe  falts. 

| To  determine  the  acid,  which  is  or- 
l dinarily  united  with  magnefia  or 
lime,  and  fometimes  with  both,  a 
few  drops  of  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid  mull  be  poured  on,  which  ex- 
cites an  etfervefcence,  anddifengages 
the  muriatic  gas,  known  by  its  imell 
and  white  vapour,  when  the  fait  un- 
der examination  contains  that  acid. 
This  may  likewife  be  known  by  dif- 
folving  the  whole  refidue  in  water, 
and  adding  a few  drops  of  the  nitric 
folution  of  filver.  The  nature  of  the 
bafe,  which,  as  we  have  obferved, 
is  either  lime,  magnefia,  or  both 
together,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  fulphuric  acid, , by  a fimilar  pro- 
cefs  with  that  already  explained 
refpe&ing  the  acetous  folution. 

3.  The  water  ufed  in  walking  the 
fir  If  refidue  of  the  mineral  water, 
performed,  as  before  direCted,  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  cold  diftil- 
Ied  water,  contains  neutral  alkaline 

I , falts,  fuch  as  fulphat  of  foda,  mu- 
riats,  -or  marine  falts, _ carbonat  of 
potalh,  and  of  foda,  and  fulphat  of 
magnefia:  a fmall  quantity  of  fulphat 
of  iron  is  fometimes  found.  Thefe 
falts  never  ex  ill  altogether  in  waters  : 
the  fulphat  of  foda,  and  the  carbonat 
of  potalh,  are  very  feldom  found  j but 
I-  “■ 


marine  fait  is  frequently  met  with, 
together  with  carbonat  of  foda.  The 
fulphat  of  magnefia  is  likewife  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  fome  waters 
even  contain  it  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities. When  the  firft  walhing  of 
the  refidue  of  a mineral  water  con- 
tains only  one  kind  of  neutral  fait,  it 
may  eafily  be  obtained  by  cryftalliza- 
tion,  and  its  natnre  afcertained  from 
its  form,  talle,  and  the  a.Ciion  of  fire, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  re-agents  : but 
this  cafe  is  very  rare,  for  it  is  much, 
more  ufual  to  find  many  falts  united 
in  this  lixivium.  They  mull;  there- 
fore be  feparated,  if  practicable,  by 
flow  evaporation  ; but  as  this  method 
does  not  always  perfectly  fucceed, 
however  carefully  this  evaporation  be 
conducted,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  re- 
examine the  falts  obtained  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  evaporation. 
Carbonat  of  foda  is  ufually  depofited 
confufedly  with  the  muriatic  falts, 
but  they  may  be  feparated  by  a pro- 
cefs, pointed  out  by  M.  Gioanetti. 
It  conlilts  in  walhing  this  mixed  fait 
with  diltiiled  vinegar ; for  this  acid 
dilfolves  the  carbonat  of  foda.  The 
mixture  mull  then  be  dried  and  wafh- 
ed  afecond  time  with  alkohol,  which 
takes  up  the  acetit  of  foda,  without 
aCling  on  marrine  fait.  The  fpiritu- 
ous  folution  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs, and  the  refidue  calcined,  the 
vinegar  becomes  decompofed  and 
burns.  Soda  alone  remains,  whofe 
quantity  may  be  then  accurately  de- 
termined. 

4.  The  water  ufed  in  the  quantity 
of  four  or  five  hundred  times  the 
weight  of  the  refiduum  of  the  mine- 
ral water  contains  only  fulphat  of 
lime.  This  may  be  afcertained  by 
pure  cauflic  ammmoniac,  which  oc- 
cafions  no  change,  while  caullic  pot- 
alh precipitates  it  abundantly.  By 
evaporation  to  drynefs,  the  quantity 
of  earthy  fait  contained  in  the  water 
may  be  accurately  afcertained. 
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Concerning  Artificial  Mineral  Waters . 

The  numerous  proceffes  we  have 
prefcribed  for  examining  the  reftdues 
of  mineral  waters  by  evaporation, 
ferve  to  afcertain,  with  the  greateft 
precision,  all  the  feveral  matters  held 
in  folution  in  thefe  fluids.  Another 
procefs  remains  to  be  made  to  prove 
the  fuccefs  of  theanalyfis,  viz.  That 
•f  imitating  nature  in  the  way  of  fyn- 
thefis,  by  diffolving  in  pure  water  the 
different  fubflances  obtained  by  the 
analyfis  of  mineral  water  which  has 
been  examined.  If  the  artificial  mi- 
neral water  has  the  fame  tafte,  the 
fame  weight,  and  exhibits  the  fame 
phenomena  with  re-agents  as  the  na- 
tural mineral  water,  it  is  the  moil 
complete,  and  the  moft  certain  proof 
that  the  anaiyfi^  has  been  well  made. 
This  artificial  combination  has  like- 
wife  the  advantage  of  being  procured 
in  all  places  at  pleafure,  and  at  a 
trifling  expence  ; and  is  even  in  fome 
cafes  fuperior  to  the  natural  mineral 
waters,  for  their  whole  properties  may 
be  changed  by  carriage,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances.  The  moft  celebrated 
chemifts  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  imitate  mineral  waters.  Mac- 
quer  has  obferved,  that  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
property  it  is  found  to  poffefs  of  ren- 
dering many  fubflances  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, it  is  much  more  eafy  to  prepare 
artificial  mineral  waters.  Bergman 
has  deferibed  the  method  of  compo- 
sing waters  which  perfectly  imitate 
that  of  Spa,  Sheltzer,  Pyrmont,  &c. 
He  likewife  informs  us,  that  they 
are  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  Swe- 
den, and  tl  it  he  himfelf  has* expe- 
rienced their  good  effe&s.  Duchanoy 
has  publifhed  a work,  in  which  he_ 


ha9  given  a number  of  proceffes  for 
imitating  all  the  mineral  waters  usu- 
ally employed  in  medicine.  We  may 
therefore  hope,  that  chemiflry  may 
render  the  moft  effential  fervice  to 
the  art  of  healing,  by  affording  va- 
luable medicines,  whofe  activity  may 
be  increafed  or  diminifhed  at  plea- 
fure. 


In  order  to  prefent  the  reader, 
under  one  point  of  view;  with  the 
mofl  confpiquous  features  in  the 
compofition  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  this  and  fome  other  countries, 
the  following  fvnoptical  table  is  fub- 
joined,  from  Dr. ‘Saunders’  work  on 
mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve, 
that  under  the  head  of  Neutral 
Purging  Salts , are  included  the  ful- 
phats  of  foda  and  magnefia,  and 
the  muriats  of  lime,  foda,  and  mag- 
nefia. The  power  which  the  earthy 
muriats  may  poffefs  of  adling  on 
the  inteftinal  canal,  is  not  quite 
afeertained,  but  from  their  great 
folubility,  and  from  analogy  with 
falts,  with  fimilar  component  parts,- 
we  may,  conclude  that  this  forms  a 
principal  part  of  their  operation. 

The  reader  will  likewife  obferve, 
that  where  the  fpaces  are  left  blank, 
it  fignifies  frhat  we  are  ignorant 
whether  any  of  the  fubftance  at 
the  head  of  the  column  is  contained 
in  the  water  j that  the  word  nent 
implies  a certainty  of  the  abfence 
of  that  fubftance ; and  the  term 
uncertain , means  that  the  fubftance 
is  contained,  but  that  the  quantity  is 
not  known. 

For  the  feveral  mineral  waters,  con- 
fult  their  refpe&ive  heads,  as  Mai - 
•verny  Moffat,  Spa  Water, 
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. Mi  nium,  ( Minium t i,  n.).  Red 
lead.  See  Lead. 

Mint,  common.  See  Mentha 
fatlvd. 

Mint,  water.  See  Mentha  a- 
quatica.  - 

Mi  s l a w.  See  Mu/a  paradifiaca. 

Mispickle.  A white,  brilliant, 
granulated  iron  ore,  compofed  of 
iron  in  combination  with  arfenic. 

Missletoe.  See  V if  cum. 

Mi st ur A,  ( iVliflura , a,  f. ).  A 
mixture.  It  is  moflly  contrafted 
thus,  in/.  e.  g.  — f.  ml/,  which 
means,  let  it  be  made  into  a mix- 
ture. 

Mistura  cam pho rata . A very- 
elegant  preparation  of  carnphire,  for 
delicate  1'romachs,  and  thole  who  can- 
not bear  it  in  fubflance,  as  an  anti- 
fpafmodic  and  nervine.  There  is  a 
great  lofs  of  carnphire  in  making  it 
as  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Water  can  only  take  up  a certain 
quantity. 

Mistura  cretacea.  A very 
ufeful  and  pleafant  form  of  adm  ini  Ber- 
ing chalk  as  an  adhringent  and  antar 
cid.  It  is  particularly  calculated  for 
children,  in  whom  it  allays  the  many 
deranged  actions  of  the  primae  vire, 
which  are  produced  by  acidities. 

Mistura  moshata.  A diapho- 
retic and  antifpafmodic  mufk  julep. 
It  is  by  far  the  belt  way  of  adminif- 
tering  mufk,  when  bolufes  cannot  be 
fwallowed. 

Mithridate  mustard.  See 
\ 7 hlafp’t  campe/re. 

Mitral  valves.  Valvula  mi- 
4 rales.  The  valves  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart  are  fo  called  from 
their  refemblance  to  a mitre. 

Mixture.  Chemical,  mixture 
fhculd  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  che- 
mical folution ; in  the  former,  the 
aggregate  particles  can  again  be  fe- 
parated  by  mechanical  means,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  different  par- 
ticles determined,  but,  in  folution, 


no  mechanical  power  whatfoever  can 
feparate  them. 

Modiolus,  (Modiolus,  i,  m.  dim. 
of  modius,  a meafure).  The  nucleus, 
as  it  were,  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear  is 
fo  termed.  It  afeends  from  the  bafis 
of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 

Moffat  water.  A cold  ful- 
phureous  water,  of  a very  firr.ple  com- 
pofition.  It  is  exhibited  in  cutaneous 
eruptions  of  every  kind,  fcrophula, 
ill-conditioned  and  irritable  fores,  and 
in  bilious  and  calculous  complaints. 

Molaris,  (from  molaris,  a grind- 
flone,  becaufe  they  grind  the  food). 
A double  tooth.  See  Teeth. 

•-Molar,  glands.  Glandula  mo- 
lares.  Two  falival  glands  fituated  on 
each  fide  of  the  mouth,  between  the 
maffeter  and  buccinator  mufcles,  and 
whofe  excretory  dudts  open  near  the 
lall  dens  molaris. 

M o l D a v i c A . Meli/fa  turcica 

Turkey  balfam.  Canary  balfam 
Balfam  of  Gilead.  This  plant,  Dra 
coccphalum  moldavica  ; florihus  verticel 
latis,  bratlels  lanceolatls , ferraturis  ca 
pillaleis  of  Linnasus,  affords  a fragrant 
effential  oil. by  ditlillation,  known  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  oleum  fyria . 
The  whole  herb  abounds  with  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  an  agreeable  tafle 
joined  with  an  aromatic  flavour;  it 
is  recommended  to  give  tone  to  the 
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itomach  and  nervous  fyftem. 

Moles,  (Mold,  a,  f.).  By  this  r, 
term  authors  have  intended  to  de- 
feribe  very  different  productions  of, 
or  excretions  from  the  uterus. 

By  fome  it  has  been  ufed  to  fignify  f 
every  kind  of  flefhy  fubflance,  parti 
cularly  thofe  which  are  properly  callec 
polypi ; by  others,  thofe  only  whicl 
are  the  confequence  of  imperfect  con 
ception,  or  when  the  ovum  is  in 
morbid  or  decayed  ftate ; and  b 
many,  which  is  themoft  popular  cpB 
nion,  every  coagulum  of  blood  whir 
continues  long  enough  in  the  uteri 
to  affume  in  form,  and  to  have  on 
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:he  fibrous  part,  as  it  has  been  called, 
t -emaining,  is  denominated  a mole. 

There  is  furely  much  impropriety, 
|| fays  Dr.  Denman,  in  including  under 
one  general  name  appearances  fo  con- 
t [trary,  and  fubllances  fo  different. 

For  an  account  of  the  tint  kind, 
fee  Polypus. 

Of  the  fecond  kind,  which  has 
been  defined  as^n  ovum  deforme , as  it 
is  the  confequence  of  conception,  it 
might  more  jutlly  be  arranged  under 
the  clafs  of  moniters ; for  though  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a thapelefs  mafs 
of  flefh,  if  examined  carefully  with  a 
knife,  various  parts  of  a child  maybe 
l difcovered,  lying  together  in  apparent 
confufion,  but  in  actual  regularity. 
The  pedicle  alfo  by  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  uterus,  is  not  of  a 
; flefhy  texture,  like  that  of  the  poly- 
pus, but  has  a regular  feries  of  veffels 
dike  the  umbilical  cord,  and  there  is 
likewife  a placenta  and  membranes 
containing  water..  The  fymptoms 
attending  the  formation,  growth, 
and  expulfion  of  this  apparently  con- 
ijfufed  mafs  from  the  uterus,'  corre- 
■(pond  with  thol'e  of  a well-formed 
| child. 

With  refpect  to  the  third  opinion 
of  a mole,  an  incifion  into  its  fub- 
ftance  will  difcover  its  true  nature  ; 
for  although  the  external  furface  ap- 
pears at  the  firft  view  to  be  organized 
fieffi,  the  internal  part  is  compofed 
merely  of  coagulated  blood.  As  fub- 
ffances  of  this  kind,  which  moftly 
occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be 
expelled  by  the  adtion  of  the  uterus, 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  fo x a par- 
ticular enquiry,  if  popular  opinion 
had  not  annexed  the  idea  of  mifchief 
to  them,  and  attributed  their  forma- 
tion or  continuance  in  the  uterus  to 
^the  negligence  or  mifcondudt  of  the 
, practitioner/  Hence  the  perfuafion 
arofe  of  the  necefiity  of  extracting 
all  the  coagula  of  blood  out  of  the 
uterus,  immediately  after  the  expul- 
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fion  of  the  placenta,  or  of  giving  me- 
dicines to  force  them  away ; but 
abundant  experience  hath  proved, 
that  the  retention  of  fuch  coagula  is 
not  under  any  circumRances  produc- 
tive of  danger,  and  that  they  are  molt 
fafely  expelled  by  the  aCfion  of  the 
uterus,  though  at  very  different  pe- 
riods after  their  formation. 

Mollities  ossium,  ( Mollifies, 
ei,  f.  from  mollis,  foft).  A difeafe 
of  the  bones,  wherein  they  ean  be 
bent  without  fracturing  them. 

Mollities  unguinum.  A pre- 
ternatural foftnefs  of  the  nails,  that 
often  accompanies  chlorofis. 

Moluc cense  lignum.  See 
Lignum  pavana. 

Molybd  ats,  ( Molybdas , tis,  m. ). 
Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  mo- 
lybdic  acid  with  different  bafes  : thus, 
molybdat  of  alumint  molybdat  of  anti- 
mony, See. 

Molybdena,  ( Molybdccna , a,  f. 
fAoXvGUccivci,  from  fAoAy^o/,  lead) . This 
fubfiance  is . found  in  Iceland,  Sax- 
ony, France,  and  Spain.  It  is  very 
frequently  confounded  with  black 
lead,  although  the  charaCteriftic  dif- 
ferences are  fufHciendy  evident.  Mc- 
lybdena  is  compofed  of  fcaly  particles, 
either  large  or  fmall,  flightly  adher- 
ing to  each  other.  It  is  foft  and  fat 
to  the  touch,  foils  the  fingers,  and 
makes  a trace  of  an  afh-gray  colour. 
Its  afpeCl  is  blueifh,  nearly  1 refem- 
bling  that  of  lead.  The  mark  it 
makes  on  paper  has  an  argentine 
brilliancy  ; whereas  thofe  of  plum- 
bago, or  black  lead, ' are  of  a darker 
and  lefs  fliining  colour.  Its  powder 
is  blueifh ; by  calcination  it  emits  a 
fmelhof  fulphur,  and  leaves  a whitifh 
earth. 

Momordica  elaterium,  ( Mo - 
mordica,  from  rnordeo,  to  bite,  from 
its  fharp  tafte).  The  fyfiematic  name 
of  the  fquirting  cucumber.  See  El  a." 
terium. 

Monarda  fistulosa.  The 
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fyflematic  name  of  the  purple  mcnar- 
da.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
fragrant  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  and 
fomewhat  bitter  talle,  poffeffing  ner- 
vine, ftomachic,  and  deobftruent  vir- 
tues. An  infufion  is  recommended 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 

Money-wort.  See  Nummularia. 

Monks  rhubarb.  See  Iiha- 
barbarum  monachorum . 

Monkshood.  See  A nth  or  a. 

MonScGlus,  ( Monoculus , /,  m. 
from  pave;,  one,  and  oculus , an  eye). 
Monopta . A very  uncommon  fpecies 
of  monftrofity,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  eye,  and  that  motUy  above  the 
root  of  the  nofe. 

Monopia,  ( Monopta , a,  f.  powirictf 
from  ao fingle,  and  uy^  the  eye). 
See  Monoculus . 

Mono rchis,  ( Monorchis , idis , f. 
fjcovopytct  from  ^.ovoc,  one,  and  o pyicj 
a tefticle).  An  epithet  for  a perfon 
that  has  but  one  tefticle. 

Monsters.  Lucus  natura.  Dr. 
Denman  divides  monfters  into,  id, 
Monfters  from  redundance  or  multi- 
plicity of  parts  ; 2d,  Monfters  from 
deficiency  or  want  of  parts ; 3d,  Mon- 
fters from  condition  of  parts. 

To  thefe  might  perhaps  be  added, 
without  impropriety,  another  kind, 
in  which  there  is  neither  redundance, 
-nor  deficiency,  nor  confufion  of  parts, 
but  an  error  of  place,  as  in  tranfpo- 
fitions  of  the  vifcera.  But  children 
born  with  difeafes,  as  the  hydroce- 
phalus, or  their  efrefts,  as  in  tome 
cafes  of  blindnefs  from  previous  in- 
flammation, cannot  be  properly  con- 
fidered  as  monfters,  though  they  are 
often  fo  denominated. 

Of  the  firlt  order  there  may  be  two 
kinds,  redundance  or  multiplicity  of 
natural  parts,  as  of  two  heads  and 
one  body,  of  one  head  and  two 
bodies,  an  increafed  number  of  limbs, 
as  legs,  arms,  fingers,  and  toes  ; or 
excrefcences  or  additions  to  parts  of 
no  certain  form,  as  thofe  upon  the 
head  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
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and  thefe  are  ufually  more  or  lefts  im- 
portant according  to  their  lize  or  the 
part  where  they  grow.  But  as  fuch 
excrefcences,  whatever  may  be  their 
fize,  have,  from  their  texture,  a dift 
pofition  to  enlarge,  and  to  aflurne  a 
morbid  a&ion,  it  is  become  an  eftab- 
lifhed  rule  to  extirpate  them  whenever 
it  can  be  done  with  fafcty. 

2d,  Of  monfters  from  deficiency  or 
want  of  parts,  the  inftances  are  lefi 
frequent  than  thofe  of  the  former 
kind,  as  of  the  brain  and  back  part 
of  the  head,  or  of  the  whole  head, 
as  in  the  acephalus ; or  of  one  eye, 
as  in  the  monoculus  5 of  the  lip  and 
palate,  as  in  the  hare-fip  ; of  one  or 
both  arms  ; of  the  fore-arm  or  band  ; 
of  one  or  more  fingers  ; of  a portion 
or  of  the  whole  of  the  fpinal  proceffei 
of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  the  fpina  bi- 
fida ; of  the  incomplete  formation  of 
the  (kin,  mod  frequently  at  the  navel, 
or  fome  part  of  the  abdomen  ; of  the 
penis,  efpecinlly  of  the  prepuce ; of 
one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties ; of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  fpleen, 
or  any  of  the  abominal  vifcera  ; of 
the  lower  part  of  the  re&um,  termi- 
nating before  it  reaches  the  anusj 
and  many  others. 

3d,  Monfters  from  confufion  of 
parts,  as  when  the  whole  body  is  in 
one  mafs,  (ufually  called  a mole),  in 
which  various  parts  of  the  child  are 
found  lying  together  in  apparent  con-* 
fufion  ; of  parts  adhering  together, 
as  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ; of  the  rec- 
tum, as  in  the  clofure  of  the  anus : 
of  the  vagina  ; of  the  external  or  in- 
ternal parts  of  generation,  as  in  thofe 
called  hermaphrodites  ; of  the  two 
inferior  extremities  connected  toge- 
ther and  terminating  in  a point ; of 
the  club  foot ; and  many  others.  As 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  primordial  parts  of  a regu- 
lar conception  are  formed  and  eftab- 
lifhed,  and,  in  many  refpefls,  of  the 
order  in  which  the  various  parts  of  a 
foetus  are  unfolded  or  enlarge^  it  i« 
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S aot  furprlfing  that  wc  ffnould  be  igno- 

IJrant  alio  of  the  manner  in  which 
monders  or  irregular  births  are  gene- 
rated or  produced  ; though  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  laws  by  which  thefe 
are  governed  are  as  regular,  both  as 
5 to  caufe  and  effeft,  as  in  common  or 
■natural  prcdu&ions.  Formerly,  and 
j>  indeed  till  within  thefe  few  years,  it 
I was  a generally  received  opinion,  that 
II  monders  were  not  primordial  or  abo- 
jfriginal,  but  that  they  were  caufed 
Ijfiibfequently.,  by  the  power  of  the 
I imagination  of  the  mother,  transfer- 
5 ring  the  imperfection  of  fome  exter- 
nal objtcl,  or  the  mark  of  fomething 
.for  which  die  longed,  with  which  fhe 
was  not  indulged,  to  the  child  of 
[ which  (he  was  pregnant ; or  by  fome 
i I accident  which  happened  to  her  du- 
1 1 ring  her  pregnancy.  Such  opinions, 
I,  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  were  per- 
. mitted  to  paf3  current,  in  order  to 
protcft  pregnant  women  from  all 
; hazardous  and  difagreeable  occupa- 
| tions,  to  fkreen  them  from  fevere  la- 
bour, .and  to  procure  for  them  a 
greater  fliare  of  indulgence  and  ten- 
dernefs  than  could  be  granted  to 
them  in  the  common  occurrences  of 

I life.  The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  every 
civilifcd  nation  have,  in  fome  degree, 
edablifhed  a perfuafion  that  there  was 
fomething  facred  in  the  perfon  of  a 
pregnant  woman : and  this  may  be 
right  in  feveral  points  of  view  ; but 
thefe  go  a little  way  towards  judify- 
ing  the  opinion  of  monders  being 
caufed  by  the  imagination  of  the  mo- 
ther. The  opinion  has  been  difpro- 
ved  by  common  obfervation,  and  by 
phiiofophy,  not  perhaps  by  pofitive 
proofs,  but  by  many  drong  negative 
fadts ; as  the  improbability  of  any 
child  being  born  perfedf,  had  fuch  a 
power  exided  ; the  freedom  of  child- 
ren from  any  blemifh,  their  mothers 
being  in  fituations  raoft  expofed  to 
objedfs  likely  to  produce  them ; the 
ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any  thing 
being  wrong  in  the  child,  till,  from 


information  of  the  fadt,  file  begins  to 
recoiled!  every  accident  which  hap- 
pened during  her  pregnance,  and  af- 
figns  the  word  or  the  mod  plaudble 
as  the  caufe  ; the  organization  and 
colour  of  thefe  adventitious  fubdan- 
ces ; the  frequent  occurrence  of  mon- 
ders  in  the  brute  creation,  in  which 
the  power  of  the  imagination  cannot 
be  great ; and  the  analogous  appear- 
ances in  the  vegetable  fydem,  where 
it  does  not  exift  in  any  degree, 
judging,  however,  from  appearances, 
accidents  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
have  confiderable  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  monflers  of  fOme  kinds, 
either  by  adtual  injury  upon  parts,  or 
by  fupprefiing  or  deranging  the  prin- 
ciple of  growth,  becaufe,  when  an 
arm,  for  indance  is  wanting,  the  ru- 
diments of  the  deficient  parts  may 
generally  be  difeovered. 

Mons  veneris.  The  triangular 
eminence,  immediately  over  the  os 
pubis  of  women,  that  is  covered  with 
hair. 

Morbilli,  [Morbilhs^i,  m.  dim, 
of  morbus,  a difeafe).  See  Rubeola* 

Morel.  Phallus  efculentus  of 
Linnaeus.  It  grows  on  moid  banks 
and  wet  padures,  and  fprings  up  in 
May.  It  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  truffle,  for,  gravies  and  dewed 
difhes,  but  gives  an  inferibr  flavour. 

M OROSIS,  {^DAorojlS , t. f,  f.. 

from  pofoc,  folly).  See  Amentia . 

Morphea  alba,  ( Morphaa , a,  f. 
fA.opOa.ia,  from  /*op<pr>  form).  A fpe- 
cies  of  cutaneous  leprofy.  See  T/- 
phvs. 

Morsus  diab5li.  Thefirobrisc; 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Mortification.  See  Gangrene* 

Morum,  f Morum , i,  n.).  The 
mulberry.  The  tree  that  affords  this 
fruit  is  the  Morus  nigra  ; foliis  cor  da  • 
tis  fcabris  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Monoe - 
cia . Order  Tetrandia  ; a native  of 
Italy.  Mulberries  abound  with  a 
deep  violet-coloured  juice,  which,  in 
its  general  qualities,  agrees  with  that 
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of  the  fruits  called  acido-dulces , al- 
laying third,  partly  by  refrigerating, 
and  partly  by  exciting  ar.  excretion 
of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
a iimilar  effedl  is  alfo  produced  in  the 
flomach,  where,  by  correcling  pu- 
trefcency,  a powerful  caufe  of  third 
is  removed.  The  London  College 
directs  a fyrupus  mori , which  is  au 
agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medi- 
cines. The  bark  of  the  root  of  this 
tree  is  faid  by  Andree  to  be  ufeful  in 
cafes  of  taenia. 

Mor us,  ( Morns,  i,  f.  the  mul- 
berry tree).  See  Morum. 

Morus  nigra.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  mulberry  tree.  See Mo- 
rum. 

Z Moschata  nux.  See  Nuxmof- 
chat  a. 

Moschus,  ( Mofchus , i,  m . pocxpc, 
m'ofih,  Arab.).  Mufk.  An  undUi- 
ous  fubftance,  contained  in  excretory 
follicles  about  the  navel  of  the  male 
animal,  called  Mofchus  mofchferus 
by  Linnaeus,  whofe  ftrong  and  per- 
manent fmell  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is 
contained  in  a bag  placed  near  the 
umbilical  region  of  a ruminating 
quadruped,  refembling  the  antelope, 
from  which  it  does  not  differ  fuffi- 
ciently  to  form  a particular  genus. 
The  medicinal  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  mufk  and  caftor  are  very  iimi- 
laf  : the  virtues  of  the  former  are  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  more  powerful, 
and  hence  mufk  is  preferred  in  cafes 
of  imminent  danger.  It  is  preferibed 
as  a powerful  antifpafmodic  in  con- 
vuifive  difeafes,  hydrophobia,  &c. 
and  is  by  many  faid  to  be  a violent 
aphrodifiac. 

Moschus  moschiferus.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  mufk  animal. 
See  Mofch  us. 

Mother  of  thyme.  See  Ser - 
pyllum « 

Motherwort.  See  Cardiaca. 

Motion,  muscular.  See 
Mi  files. 


Motion  peristaltic.  See 
Perifialtic  motion,  ~ 

Motorii  oculorum.  ( Nervi 
Motori,  fo  called  from  their  office). 
The  third  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain. 
They  arife  from  the  crura  ( cerebri, 
and  are  diilributed  on  the  muicles  of 
bulb  of  the  eye. 

Mould.  See  Fontanella, 
Mountain  parsley,  black. 
See  Oreofelinum.  \ 

Mouse-ear.  See  Pilofilla, 
Mouth,  (Os,  oris , n.  ).  The 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  well  known. 
The  parts  which  conftitute  it  are 
the  common  integuments,  the  lips, 
the  muicles  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches, 
the  gums,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks, 
and  falival  glands.  The  bones  of  the 
mouth  ate  the  two  fuperior  maxillary, 
two  palatine,  the  lower  jaw,  and 
thirty-two  teeth.  The  arteries  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
branches  of  the  infra-orbital,  inferior 
alveolar,  and  facial  arteries^  The 
veins  empty  themfclves  into  the  ex- 
ternal jugulars.  The  nerves  are 
branches  from  the  fifth  and  feventh 
'pair.  The  life  of  the  mouth  is  for' 
maftication,  fpeech,  refpiration,  de- 
glutition, fudtion,  and  tafte. 

Moxa  japonic  a,  ( Moxa , a,  f. 
japonefe).  A foft  lanuginous  fub- 
ftance, prepared  in  Japan,  from  the 
young  leaves  of  a fpecies  of  raugwort, 
by  beating  them  when  thoroughly 
dried,  and  rubbing  them  betwixt 
the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres 
are  left.  Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  for  preventing  and 
curing  many  diforders,  by  being 
burnt  on  the  fkin  ; a little  cone  of 
it  is  laid  upon  the  part,  previoufly 
moiftened,  and  fet  on  fire  on  the  top, 
burns  down  with  a temperate  and 
glowing  heat,  and  produces  a dark- 
coloured  fpot,  the  ulceration  of 
which  is  promoted  by  putting  a little 
garlic,  and  the  ulcer  either  healed  up 
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when  the  efehar  feparates,  or  kept 
running  for  a length  of  time,  as  dif- 
ferent circumftances  may  require. 

Mucilage,  ( Mucilago , inis,  f.). 
A folution  of  gum.  See  Gum. 

Mucilaginous  extracts. 
Extracts  that  readily  diflblve  in  wa- 
ter, fcarcely  at  all  in  fpirits  of  wine, 
and  'undergo  fpirituous  fermenta- 
tion. 

Mucilago  amyli.  This  pre- 
paration of  ftarch  is  mollly  exhibited 
with  opium  in  the  form  of  glyfters  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  where  the 
tenemus  ares  from  an  abrafion  of  the 
mucus  of  the  redtum. 

Mucilago  arabici  gummi.  A 
demulcent  preparation, more  frequent- 
ly ufed  to  combine  medicines  than  in 
any  other  form. 

Mucilago  seminis  cydonii 
mali.  The  bed  form  of  exhibiting 
ouince-feeds  as  a demulcent. 

Mucilago  ti<  a g acanthi. 

In  tickling  coughs,  joined  with  fyrup 
of  mulberies,  this  forms  a pleafant 
demulcent,  and  may  be  exhibited  to 
children,  who  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Mucous  glands.  Glandule 
mucofe,  Muciparous  glands.  Glands 
that  fecrete  mucus,  fuch  as  the 
glands  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
of  the  nofe,  the  glands  of  the  fau- 
ces, cefophagus,  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  urethra,  See. 

Mucus,  anim  al,  ( Mucus , i,  m,). 
Animal  mucus  differs  from  that  ob- 
tained from  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
not  being  foluble  in  water,  fwimming 
in  its  furface  ; nor  capable  of  mixing 
oil  with  water,  and  being  foluble  in 
mineral  acids,  which  vegetable  mu- 
cus is  not.  The  ufe  of  this  fubflance 
is  to  lubricate  and  defend  the  parts 
upon  which  it  is  fecreted,  as  the  nofe, 
ceiophagus,  ftomach,  inteftines,  ure- 
thra, vagina,  &c. 

Mucus, -vegetable.  See  Gum 
and  Mucilage. 

M ugwort.  See  Artemijia  vul- 
garis. 


Mulberry.  See  Morum. 

Mullein.  See  Verbafcum. 

Multifidus  spiNiE,  ( Multif - 
dus,  i,  m.  from  multus , many,  and 
findo,  to  divide).  Tiuinfverfo  fpinalis 
lumbar  am,  veterib  facer.  Semi- fpinalis 
interims , five  tranfverfo fpinalis  dorji. 
Semi -fpinalis,  Jive  trdnfuerfo  - fpinalis 
colli , pars  interna  of  Winflow.  franf- 
ve  if  alts  lumborum  vulgo  facer.  7 ranj- 
verfalis  dorji.  Tranfver falls  colli  of 

Douglas.  The  generality  of  ana- 
tomical writers  have  unneceffarily 
multiplied  the  mufcles  of  the  fpine, 
and  hence  their  deferiptions  of  thele 
parts  are  confufed,  and  difficult  to 
be  underftood.  Under  the  name  of 
multifidus  fpine , Albinushas  therefore 
yery  properly  included  thofe  portions 
of  mufcular  fldh,  intermixed  with 
tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  clofe  to 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  fpine,  and 
which  Douglas  and  Window  have 
deferibed  as  three  diftindt  mufcles, 
tinder  the  names  of  tranfverfales , or 
tranfverfo  f finales , of  the  loins,  back, 
and  neck.  The  multifidus  fpinae 
arifes  tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the 
upper  convex  furface  of  the  osfacrUfflj 
from  the  pofterior  adjoining  part  of 
the  ilium,  from  the  oblique  and 
tranfverfe  procefTes  of  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,from  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  all  the  dorfal  vertebras,  and  from 
thofe  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  ex- 
cepting the  three  firft.  From  all 
thefe  origins  the  fibrts  of  the  mufcle 
run  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  are 
inferted,  by  diftinft  tendons,  into 
the  fpinous  procefles  of  all  the  verte- 
brae of  the  loins  and  back,  and  like- 
vvife  into  thofe  of  the  fix  inferior  ver- 
tebras of  the  neck.  When  this  muf- 
cle afts  fingly,  it  extends  the  back 
obliquely,  or  moves  it  to  one  fide  ; 
when  both  mufcles  aft,  they  extend 
the  vertebrae  backwards. 

Mumps.  A difeafe  of  the  pa* 
rotid  gland.  See  Cynfinche. 

M ungos  radix.  Radix ferpentum. 
This  bitter  loot  of  the  plant  Ophior - 
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rhiza  mungos  of  Linnaeus,,  is  much 
efteemed  in  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.  as 
preventing  the  effects  which  ufnally 
follow  the,  bite  of  the  naja,  a veno- 
mous ferpent,  jwitli  which  view  it  is 
' eaten  by  tnem^Jt  is  alfo  faid  to'  ‘be 
exhibited  medicinally  in  the  cure  of 
inteftinal  worms. 

Mur  fas,  (Murias,  atis,m.\  A 
fait  formed  by  the  union  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid  with  certain  bafes,  as  mu- 
riate of  ammoniac , &c. 

Murias  ammoniaca..  See  Am- 
monia nuiriata  and  Sal  ammoniac. 

Murias  baryta.  Terra  pon- 
derofa  falita.  The  muriate  of  ba- 
rytes, or  heavy  earth,  is  a very  acrid 
and  poifonous  preparation,  in  fmall 
dofes  it  proves  fudorific,  diuretic, 
deobftruent,  and  alterative  ; in  an 
over-dofe,  emetic,  and  violently  pur- 
gative. The  late  Dr.  Crawford 
found  it  very  ferviceable  in  all  dif- 
eafes  conne&ed  with  fcrophula  ; and 
th^  Germans  have  employed  it  with 
great  fuccefs  in  fome  difeafes  of  the 
ikin  andvifeera,  and  obftinate  ulcers. 
The  dofe  of  the  faturated  folution  in 
diftilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops  for  children,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  for  adults, 

Murias  calcis.  Calx  falita. 
Sal  ammoniacus  fixus . This  prepa- 

ration is  exhibited  with  the  fame 
views  as  the  muriate  of  barytes. 
It  pofTefies  deobftruent,  diuretic, 
and  cathartic  virtues,  and  is  much 
ufed  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy 
againft  fcrophula,  and  fcrophulous 
difeafes.  Six,  twelve,  and  twenty 
grains  are  given  to  children  three 
times  a day,  and  a drachm  to  adults. 

Murias  ferri.  Ferrum falitum . 
Oleum  martis  per  deliquium.  This 
preparation  of  iron  is  ftyptic  and  to- 
nic, 3J»d  may  be  given  in  chlorofis, 
interrmltents,  rachitis,  &c. 

Mu  RIAS  FERRI  AMMONIACALIS. 
See  Ferrum  ammoniacale . 

Murias  hydrargyri.  There 
are  two  fimple  muriates  of  mercury. 
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See  Calomelas,  and  hydrargyrus  mur'v 

atus  milis. 

MURTAS  HYDRARGYRI  AMMO- 

NiAcalis.  See  Calx  hydrargyri 
alia . , 

Murias  hydrargyri  oxy- 
genatus.  See  Hydrargyrus  mur> 
atus. 

Murias  hyperoxygenatus 
potasses.  The  oxygenated  muriate 
of  potato  has  lately  been  extolled  in 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  It 
is  exhibited  in  dofes  of  from  fifteen 
to  forty  grains  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day.  It  encreafes  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  oxygenates  the 
blood,  and  proves  of  great  fervice  in 
fcorbutus,  afthenia,  cachexia,  & c. 

Murias  potass^e.  Alkali  vege- 
table falitum.  Sal  digef  ivus.  Sal 
febrifugus  fylvii.  This  fait  is  exhi- 
bited with  the  fame  intention  as  the 
muriate  of  foda,  and  was  formerly  in 
high  eftimation  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents, &c. 

Murias  sod^e.  Alkali  miner  ale 
falitum.  Sal  commune.  Sal culinaris . 
Sal fontium.  Sal  gemma.  Sal  mari - 
nus.  Natron  muriatum . Soda  muri - 
ata.  Common  fea  fait  poffefles  anti- 
feptic,  diuretic,  and  refolvent  quali* 
ties,  and  is  frequently  employed  in 
form  of  clyfter,  fomentation,  lotion, 
pediluvium,  and  bath,  in  obftipa- 
tion,  againft  worms,  gangrene,  fcro- 
phulous tumours,  herpetic  eruptions, 
arthritis,  &c. 

Murias  stibii  hyperoxygI- 
natus.  See  Antimonium  muriatum. 

Muriates,  ( Murias , tis,  m.). 
Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid  with  different  bafes ; thus* 
Muriat  of  ammoniac , muriat  of  coppery 
&c. 

Muriatic  acid.  See  Acidum 
muriaticum. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxygenated. 
See  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 

Musa  sapientum.  The  fyftem- 
atic  name  of  the  banana-tree.  See 
Banana* 
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Musa  paradisiaca.  The 
plantain-tree.  It  grows  fpontane- 
oufly  in  many  parts  of  India,  but 
has  been  immemorially  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  in  every  part  of  the 
continent  of  South  America.  It  is 
an  herbaceous  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
The  fruit  are  nearly  of  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  ordinary  cucumbers,  and 
when  ripe  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  of 
a mealy  fubllance,  a little  clammy, 
a fweetidi  tafte,  and  well  didolve  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  The 
whole  fpike  cf  fruit  often  weighs 
forty  or  fifty  pounds.  When  they 
are  brought  to  table  byway  of  defert, 
they  are  either  raw,  fried,  or  roalted  ; 
but  if  intended  for  bread,  they  are 
cut  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  then 
either  roafted  or  boiled.  The  trees 
being  tall  and  (lender,  the  Indians 
cut  them  down  to  get  at  the  fruit ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  fuffer  no  lofs, 
for  the  {terns  are  only  one  year’s 
growth,  and  would  die  if  not  cut  ; 
but  the  roots  continue,  and  new  (terns 
foon  fpring  up,  which  in  a year  pro- 
duce ripe  fruit  alfo.  From  the  ripe 
plantains  they  make  a liquor  called 
miflavo.  When  they  make  this,  they 
roalt  the  fruit  in  their  hulks,  and  af- 
ter totally  beating  them  to  a ma(h, 
they  pour  water  upon  them,  and  as 
the  liquor  is  wanted  it  is  drawn  off. 
But  the  nature  of  this  fruit  is  fuch, 
that  they  will  not  keep  long  without 
running  into  a Hate  of  putrefaction  ; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  them  at  all  times,  they 
Imake  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and  dry  them 
over  a (low  fire,  and  as  they  (land  in 
need  of  midaw,  they  mafh  the  cakes 
in  water,  and  they  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  frefh  fruit.  Thefe  cakes  are 
'exceedingly  convenient  to  make  this 
liquor  in  their  journies,  and  they 
'never  fail  to  carry  them  for  that  pur- 
ipofe.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  being 
{large  and  fpacious,  ferve  the  Indians 
for  table-cloths  and  napkins. 
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Muscle.  Mufculus.  The  parts  that 
are  ufually  included  under  this  name 
confifl  of  didintl  portions  of  flefh,  fuf- 
ceptible  of  contraction  ?nd  relaxa- 
tion ; the  motions  of  which,  in  a na- 
tural and  healthy  ftate,  are  fubjeCt  to 
the  will,  and  for  this  reafon  they  are 
called  voluntary  mufcles.  Be  (ides  thefe, 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  body  that 
owe  their  power  of  contraction  to 
their  mufcular  fibres  ; thus  the  heart 
is  a mufcular  texture,  forming  what 
is  called  a hollow,  mufcle  ; and  the 
urinary  bladder,  domach,  intedines, 
&c.  are  enabled  to  aCt  upon  their 
contents,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
provided  with  mufcular  fibres ; thefe 
are  called  involuntary  mufcles,  be- 
caufe their  motions  are  not  dependent 
on  the  will.  The  mufcles  of  refpira- 
tion  being  in  fome  meafure  influenced 
by  the  will,  are  faid  to  have  a mixed 
motion.  The  names  by  which  the 
voluntary  mufcles  are  diftinguifhed, 
are  founded  on  their  fize,  figure,  fi- 
tuation,  ufe,  or  the  arrangement  of 
their  fibres,  or  their  origin  and  infer- 
tion  ; but  befides  thefe  particular  dis- 
tinctions, there  are  certain 'general 
ones  that  require  to  be  noticed. 
Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a mufcle  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a 
llraight  direction,  they  form  what 
anatom  ids  term  a rectilinear  mufcle  ; 
if  the  fibres  crofs  and  interfedl  each 
other,  they  conditute  a compound  muf- 
cle ; when  the  fibres  are  difpofed  in 
the  manner  of  ravs,  a radiated  mul- 
cle ; and  when  they  are  placed  ob- 
liquely with  reipedt  to  the  tendon, 
like  the  plume  of  a pen,  a penniform 
mufcle.  Mufcles  that  act  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other  are  called  antaoo - 
nijls  ; thus  every  extenfer  has  a flexor 
for  its  antagonid,  and  vice  verja. 
Mufcles  that  concur  in  the  fame  ac- 
tion are  termed  congener es.  The  muf- 
cles being  attached  to  the  bones,  the 
latter  may  be  confidered  as  levers,' 
that  are  moved  in  different  directions 
by  the  contraction  of  thofe  organs. 
C c 
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That  end  of  the  mufcle  which  ad- 
heres to  the  mod  fixed  part  is  ufually 
called  the  origin  ; and  that  which 
adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part 
the  infertion  of  the  mufcle.  In  almod 
every  mufcle  two  kinds  of  fibres  arc 
diftinguifhed  ; the  one  foft,  of  a red 
colour,  fenfible,  and  irritable,  called 
Jlefoy  fibres,  fee  Mufcular  Fibres  ; the 
other  of  a firmer  texture,  of  a white 
glifiening  colour,  infenfible,  without 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contrail - 
ing,  and  named  tendinous  fibres.  They 
are  occafionallv  intermixed,  but  the 
flefhy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the 
belly,  cr  middle  part  of  the  mufcle, 
and  the  tendinous  ones  in  the  extre- 
mities. If  thefe  tendinous  fibres  are 
forced  into  a round  (lender  cord, 
they  form  what  is  called  the  tendon  of 
the  mufcle;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  fpread  into  a broad  flat  fur- 
face,  it  is  termed  an  aporieurofs . 

Each  rnufcle  is  furrounded  by  a 
very  thin  and  delicate  covering  of 
cellular  membrane,  which  inclofes  it 
as  it  were  like  a (heath,  and  dipping 
down  into  its  fubdance,  furrounds 
i the  moil  minute  fibres  we  are  able  to 
trace,  connecting  them  to  each  other, 
lubricating  them  by  means  of  the  fat 
which  its  cells  contain  in  more  orlefs 
quantity  in  different  fubje&s,  and 
ferving  as  a fupport  to  the  blcod-vef- 
* fels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  which 
are  fo  plentifully  didributed  through 
the  mufcles. — This  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  in  no  relpeCl  differs 
from  that  is  found  inverting  and  con- 
necting the  other  parts  of  jhc  body, 
has  been  fometimes  miffaken  for  a 
membrane  peculiar  to  the  mufcles  ; 
and  hence  we  often  find  writers  giving 
it  the  name  of  membrana  propria  mnj - 
culofa.  The  mufcles  owe  the  red  co- 
lour which  (o  particularly  didin- 
guifhes  their  belly  part,  to  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries,  which  are  every 
where  difperfed  through  the  whole  of 
their  reticular  fubdance  ; for  their 
fibres,  after  having  been  macerated 


in  water,  are,  (like  all  other  parts 
of  the  body  divefted  of  their  blood),  : 
found  to  be  of  a white  colour.  Thefe 
arteries  ufually  enter  the  mufcles  by 
leveral  confiderable  branches,  and 
ramify  (o  minutely  through  their 
fubflance,  that  we  are  unable,  even 
with  the  bed  microfcopes,  to  trace 
their  ultimate  branches.  Ruyfch 
fancied  that  the  mufcular  fibre  was 
hollow,  and  a production  of  a capil- 
lary artery  ; but  this  was  merely 
conjectural.  The  veins,  for  the 
moil  part,  accompany  the  arteries, 
but  are  found  to  be  larger  and  more  ti 
numerous.  The  lymphatics,  like*  $ 
wife,  are  numerous,  as  might  be 
expeCted  from  the  great  proportion 
of  reticular  fubflance,  which  is  every  a 
where  found  invefiigating  the  muf- 1 
cular  fibres.  The  nerves  are  diftri-  j 
buted  in  fuch  abundance  to  every 
mufcle,  that  the  mufcles  of  the  thumb  t 
alone,  are  (upplied  with  a greater 
proportion  of  nervous  influence  than 
the  larged  vifeera,  as  the  liver  for 
in  fiance.  They  enter  the  generality  j 
of  mufclds  by  feveral  trunks,  the 
branches  of  which,  like  thofe  of  the  1„  - 
blood-veffels,  are  fo  minutely  difper-  I 
fed  through  the  cellular  fubflance,  i 
that  their  number  and  minutenefs  i 
fcon  elude  the  eye  and  the  knife  of 
the  anatomift.  This  has  given  rife", 
to  a conjecture,  as  groundlefs  as  ail  i 
the  other  conjeClures  on  this  fubjeCl, 
that  the  mufcular  fibre  is  ultimately 
nervous. 

A Fall:  of  the  Mufcles. 

The  generality  of  anatomical  wri-  1 y‘" 
ters  have  arranged  mufcles  according 
to  their  feveral  ules;  but  this  method  is  | 
evidently  defeClive,  as  the  fame  mufcle  1 A 
may  very  often  have  different  and  oppo-  j 
file  utes.  The  method  here  adopted  ii  I 'Tp 
that  more  ufually  followed;  they  are  / 
enumerated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  fituated,  beginning  with 
thofe  that  are  placed  neared  the  inte- 
guments,- and  proceeding  from  thefe 
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to  the  mufcles  that  are  more  deeply 
feated. 

[The  reader  will  be  pleated  to  obferve, 
i tha:  all  the  mufcles  are  in  pairs  except  thule 

; marked  ti  ns  * ]. 

i Mufcles  of  the  integuments  of  the 
cranium  : 

Occipito  frontalis  * . Cbrrugator fu- 
percilii. 

Mufcles  of  the  eye-lids:  N 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Levator 
J palpcbra  fuperioris. 

Mufcles  of  the  eye-ball : 

Red  us  fuperior.  Refius  inferior . 
Redus  internus.  Refius  externus . Ob- 
liquus  fuperior.  Obliquus  inferior . 
Mufcles  of  the  nofe  and  mouth  : 
Levator  palpebrct  fuperioris  alaque 
nafi . Levator  labii  fuperioris  proprius . 

\ Levator  anguli  oris.  Zygomaticus  ma~ 

I jor.  Zygomaticus  minor.  Buccinator. 
Dcpreffor  anguli  oris.  Deprefjor  labii 
itiferioris.  Orbicularis  oris  * . De- 
prejfor  labii  fuperioris  alaque  nafi. 
Confrifior  nafi.  Levator  menti  vel 
labii  inferior  is. 

Mufcles  of  the  external  ear  : 
Superior  auris.  Anterior  auris.  Pof- 
terior  auris.  He  lids  major.  He  lids 
minor . Tragicus.  Antitragicus.  Trcnf- 
verfus  auris. 

Mufcles  of  the  internal  ear  : 
Laxator  tympani.  Membrana  tym - 
t>ani.  Tenfor  tympani . Stapedius . 
Mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw  : 
Temporalis . Majfeter.  Pterygci- 
deus  externus.  Pterygoideus  internus . 

Mufcles  about  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck : 

Platyfma  myoides.  Sterno-cleido- 
majloideus . 

Mufcles  betv/een  the  lower  jaw 
and  os  hyoides : 

J Higafricus.  Mylo-hyoideus.  Genio- 
byoideus.  Genio-gloffus . Hyoglofus. 

Lingualis. 

Mufcles  fituated  between  the  os 
hyoides  and  trunk  : 

Sterno-hyoideus.  Crico  - hyoideus , 
Sterno  - thyroideus.  Thyreo  - hyoideus. 
CricQ-tbyroidens . 


Mufcles  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  hyoides  laterally : 

Styloglojfus.  Stylo- hyoideus.  Stylo- 
pharyngeus.  Circumfexus.  Levator 
palati  mollis. 

Mufcles  about  the  entry  of  the 
fauces : 

Confrifior  iflhmi  fducium.  Palata - 
pharyngeus.  Azygos  uvula  * . 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  pharynx  : 

Confrifior pharyngis  fuperior.  Con- 
frifior pharyngis  medius.  Confrifior 
pharyngis  inferior . 

Mufcles  fituated  about  the  glottis  : 

Crico-afytanoideus  poficus.  Crico - 
arytanoideus  lateralis.  Thyreo-aryta - 

noideus.  Arytanoideus  obliquus  *.  Ary- 
tanoideus  tranfverfus  *.  Thyreo-ep't- 
glottideus.  Arytano-epiglottideus . 

Mufcles  fituated  about  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen  : 

Obliquus  defeenderis  externus.  Oblt- 
quus  afeendens  internus.  Tranfverfalis 
abdominis . Refius  abdominis . Pyra - 
mid  alls. 

Mufcles  about  the  male  organs  of 
generation  : 

Dart  os  Cremaflcr.  Erefior  penis. 
Accelerator  urina.  Tranfverfus  peri- 
nei. 

Mufcles  of  the  anus : 

Sphincter  ani  * . Levator  ani  * . 

Mufcles  of  the  female  organs  of 
generation : 

Erefior  clitoridis.  Sphinfier  va- 
gina 

Mufcles  fituated  within  the  pelvis : 

Obturator  internus.  Coccygeus.. 

Mufcles  fituated  within  the  cavity* 
of  the  abdomen  ; 

Diaphragma  phi  a drains  lumbo- 

rum.  Pfoas  parvus.  Pfoas  magnus. 
Iliacus  internus. 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax  ; 

Pefioralis  major.  Suhclavius.  Pec - 
toralis  minor.  Serratus  major  anti- 
cus. 

Mufcles  fituated  between  the  ribs, 
and  within  the  thorax  ; 
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Intercoflales  externi.  Intercoflales 
interni.  Triangularis . 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck,  clofe  to  the  ver- 
tebras : 

Longus  colli.  Re  Bus  internus  capi- 

tis major.  Reftus  capitis  internus  mi- 
nor. Re  Bus  capitis  lateralis. 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  trunk  : 

Trapezius.  Eatijflmus  dorfl.  Ser- 
fatus  pojticus  inferior.  Rhomboideus. 
Splenius.  Serratus  fuperior  pojlicus. 
Spinalis  dorfi.  Lev  at  ores  cojlarum. 

Sacro  - lumbalis.  Longiffimus  dorfi . 
Complexes.  Trachelo-mafoideus . Le- 
vator fcapul a.  Semi-fpinalis  dorfi. 

Multifidus  /pints.  Semi-fpinalis  colli. 
Tranfverfalis  colli.  Re  tins  capitis  pof- 

ticus  minor.  Obliquus  capitis  fuperior. 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  Scalenus. 
I nt  erf  pin  ales . Iniertranfverfdles . 
Mufcles  of  the  fuperior  extemities  : 
Suprafpinatus.  Infra f pin  atm.  Te- 
res minor.  Teres  major.  Deltoides.  Cs- 
raco-brachialis.  Subfcapularis. 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  os  hu- 


meri : 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti . Brachialis  in- 
ternus. Biceps  extenfor  cubiti.  An- 
coneus. 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  fore  arm : 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Extenfor 
carpi  radialis  longior.  Extenfor  carpi 
radialis  brevior.  Extenfor  digitorum 
communis.  Extenfor  minimi  digiti.  Ex- 
tenfor carpi  ulnaris.  Flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris.  Palmaris  longus.  Flexor  carpi 
radialis.  Pronator  radii  teres.  Su- 
pinator radii  brevis.  Extenfor  offs 
metacarpi  pollicis  manus.  Extenfor 
primi  internodii.  Extenfor  fecundi  in- 
ternodii.  Indicator.  Flexor  digitorum 
fublimis.  Flexor  digitorum  profundus . 
Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Pronator  radii 
epuadratus. 

Mufcles  fituated  chiefly  on  the 
hand  : 

Eumbricales . Flexor  brevis  pollicis  ma- 
nus. Opponens pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis 
manus.  Addufior pollicis  manus.  Abdtttiror 


indicis  manus.  Palmaris  brevis.  Abductor 
minimi  digiti  manus.  , Adductor  minimi 
digiti.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti.  In- 
teroffei  interni.  Interoffei  externi. 

Mufcles  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties : 

Peclinalis . Triceps  adductor  femoris. 
Obturator  externus.  Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  minimus.  Gluteus  medius.  Py. 
r for  mis.  Gemini.  Quadrat  us  Je- 

moris. 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  thigh: 

Tenfor  vagina  femoris.  Sartorius . 
Refius  femoris.  V ajlus  externus.  Vaf- 
tus  internus.  Cruralis.  Semi-tendin - 
ofus.  Semi-membranofus.  Biceps flexor 
cruris.  Popliteus. 

Mufcles  fituated  on  the  leg : 

Gaflrocnemius  externus.  Gaflrocne- 
mius  internus.  Platitaris.  Tibialis 
anticus.  Tibialis  pojlicus.  Peroneus 
longus.  Peroneus  brevis.  Extenfor 
longus  digitorum  pedis.  Extenfor  pro- 
prius  pollicis  pedis.  Flexor  longus 
digitorum. pedis.  Flexor  longus  pollicis 

pedis. 

Mufcles  chiefly  fituated  on  the 

foot : 

Extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis.  Lum- 
bricales  pedis.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
pedis.  Abductor  pollicis  pedis . Adductor 
pollicis  pedis.  Abdufior  minimi  digiti 
pedis.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis. 
T ranfverfales  pedis.  Interoffei  pedis  ex- 
terni. Interoffei  pedis  interni. 
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Muscular  fibre.  The  fibres 
that  compofe  the  body  of  a mufcle 
are  difpofed  in  fafciculi,  or  bundles, 
which  are  eafily  diitinguifhable  by 
the  naked  eye  ; but  thefe  fafciculi  an 
divifible  into  ftill  fmaller  ones ; anc 
thefe  again  are  probably  fubdivifibk 
ad  infinitum.  The  mod  minute  fibre 
we  are  able  to  trace,  feems  to  bt 
fomewhat  plaited  ; thefe  plaits  difap 
pearing  when  the  fibre  is  put  upoi 
the  ftretch,  feem  evidently  to  be  th 
effect  of  contraction,  and  have  pro 
bably  induced  feme  writers  to  affert 
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jthat  the  mufcular  fibre  is  twilled  or 
fpiral.  Various  have  been  the  opi- 
nions concerning  the  ftrufture  of 
thefe  fibres;  they  are  all  of  them 
founded  only  on  conjeiture,  and 
therefore  vve  (hall  mention  only  the 
principal  ones,  and  this  with  a view 
rather  to  gratify  the  curioiity  of  the 
reader,  than  to  afford  him  informa- 
tion. Borelli  fuppofes  them  to  be  fo 
many  hollow  cylinders,  filled  with  a 
fpongy  medullary  fubftance,  which 
he  compares  to  the  pith  of  elder, 

! ipongiofa  ad  injlar  fambucl.  Thefe  cy- 
linders, he  contends,  are  interfered 
by  circular  fibres,  which  form  a chain 
of  very  minute  bladders.  This  hy- 
pothefis  has  fmee  been  adopted  by  a 
great  number  of  writers,  with  cer- 
tain variations.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
Borelli  fuppofes  the  veficles  to  be  of 
!a  rhomboidal  fhape  ; whereas  Ber- 
nouilli  contends  that  theyjtre  oval. 
Cowper  went  fo  far  as  to  perfuade 
himfelf  that  he 'had  filled  thefe  cells 
with  mercury  ; a miftake,  no  doubt, 
which  arofe  from  its  infinuating  it- 
felf  into  fome  of  the  lymphatics, 
lit  is  obfervable,  however,  that  Leeu- 
wenhoeck  fays  nothing  of  any  fuch 
veficles.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many 
'other  of  her  works,  nature  feems  to 
;have  drawn  a boundary  to  our  in- 
quiries, beyond  which  no  human  pe- 
netration will  probably  ever  extend. 
It  is  furely  more  commendable,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge  our  ignorance, 
than  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  chi- 
mxra. 

Muscular  motion.  Mufcular 
motions  are  of  three  kinds  ; namely, 
yoluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  voluntary  motions  of  mufcles  are 
fuch  as  proceed  from  an  immediate 
jexertion  of  the  adlive  powers  of  the 
will  : thus,  the  mind  directs  the  arm 
jt-o  be  raifed  or  deprefled,  the  knee  to 
be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c. 

1 he  involuntary  motions  of  mufcles 
are  thofc  which  are  performed  by  or- 
gans, feemingly  of  their  own  accord, 


without  any  attention  of  the  mind, 
or  confcioufnefs  of  its  adlive  power  ; 
as  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  abforbents, 
ftomaeh,  inteftines,  &c.  The  mixed 
motions  are  thofe  which  are  in  part 
under  the  controul  of  the  will,  but 
which  ordinarily  act  without  our  be- 
ing confcious  of  their  ailing  ; as  is 
perceived  in  the  mufcles  of  refpira- 
tion,  the  intercoftals,  the  abdomiual 
mufcles,  and  the  diaphragm. 

When  a mufcle  aits,  it  becomes 
Ihorter  and  thicker ; both  its  origin 
and  infertion  are  drawn  towards  its 
middle.  The  fphindter  mufcles  are 
always  in  adlion  ; and  fo  likewife  are 
antagonilt  mufcles,  even  when  they 
feem  at  red.  When  two  antaofoniit 
mufcles  move  with  equal  force,  the 
part  which  they  are  defigned  to  move 
remains  at  reft  ; but  if  one  of  the 
antagonift  mufcles  remains  at  reft, 
while  the  other  aits,  the  part  is 
moved  towards  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion. 

All  the  mufcles  of  living  animals 
are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  fhorten 
themfelves. 

When  a mufcle  Is  divided  it  con- 
trails. If  a mufcle  be  ftretched  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  contrails,  and  en- 
deavours to  acquire  its  former  dimen- 
lions,  as  foon  as  the  ftretching  caufe 
is  removed : this  takes  place  in  the 
dead  body  ; in  mufcles  cut  out  of 
the  body,  and  alfo  in  parts  not  muf- 
cular, and  is  called  by  the  immortal 
Haller  vis  inortua , and  by  fome  vis 
elajlica.  It  is  greater  in  living  than 
in  dead  bodies,  and  is  called  the  ions 
of  the  mufcles. 

.When  a mufcle  is  wounded,  touch- 
ed, or  otherwife  irritated,  it  contrails 
independent  of  the  will : this  power 
is  called  irritability , and  by  Haller 
vis  injita  ; it  is  a property  peculiar 
to,  and  inherent  in  the  mulcles.  The 
parts  of  our  body  which  poftefs  tills 
property  are  called  irritable,  as  the 
lieait,  arteries,  mufcles,  See.  to  dil- 
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tinguilh  them  from  thofe  parts  which 
have  no  mufcular  fibres.  With  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  this  property 
peculiar  to  various  parts,  the  heart  is 
the  moil  irritable,  then  the  ilomach 
and  inteftines  ; the  diaphragm,  the 
arteries,  veins,  abforbents,  and  at 
length  the  various  mufcles  follow ; 
but  the  degree  of  irritability  depends 
•upon  the  age,  fex,  temperament, 
mode  of  living, climate,  ilate  of  health, 
idiofyncrafy,  and  likewife  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ftimuius. 

When  a mufcle  is  ftimulated,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  will  or 
any  foreign  body,  it  contracts,  and 
its  contraction  is  greater  or  lefs  in 
proportion  as  the  ftimuius  applied  is 
greater  or  lefs.  The  contraction  of 
mufcles  is  different  according  to  the 
purpofe  to  be  ferved  by  their  con- 
traction : thus,  the  heart  contracts 
with  a jerk ; the  urinary  bladder, 
fiowly  and  uniformly ; punClure  a 
mufcle,  and  its  fibres  vibrate;  and 
the  abdominal  mufcles  aCt  fiowly  in 
expelling*  the  contents  of  the  reCtum. 
Relaxation  generally  fucceeds  the 
contraction  of  mufcles,  and  alternates 
with  it. 

The  life  of  this  property  is  very 
confiderable  ; for  upon  it  depends  all 
mufcular  motion,  and  the  function  of 
every  viicus,  except  that  of  the  nerves. 

Muscular  power.  See  Irri- 
tability. 

Musculus,  [Muf cuius,  i,  m.  dim. 
of  musy  a moufe,  from  its  refemblance 
to  a flead  moufe),.  See  Mufcle. 

Musculus  cutaneus.  See  Pla- 
tyfma  myoides. 

Musculus  pATiENTiiE.  See  Le- 
vator fcapula. 

Musculus  tuba:  nova:.  See 
Circumflexus. 

Mu  sc  us,  ( Mufcusy  i,  m.  from 
tender, fp  called  from  its  delicate 
and  tender  confidence).  Mofs. 

Muscus  arboreus.  Thisplant, 
Lichen  plicatus  of  Linnaeus,  we  are 
informed  by  that  great  botanift,  is 


applied  by  the  Laplanders  to  parts 
which  are  excoriated  by  a long  jour- 
-ney.  It  is  (lightly  adftringcnt,  and 
is  applied  with  that  intention  to 
bleeding  veffels. 

Muscus  caninus.  S tt  Lichen 

cinereus  terrejlris . 

, Muscus  clavatus.  See  Lyco- 
podium. 

Muscus  cranii  humani.  See 
Ufnea. 

Muscus  cumatilis.  This  cryp- 
togamious  plant.  Lichen  aphthofus , is 
faid  to  aCt  powerfully  on  the  intef- 
tines, thongh  never  ufed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  prefent  day. 

Muscus.  e rectus.  Upright  club 
mofs.  The.pharmacopceial  name  of 
the  Lycopodium  felago  of  Linnaeus. 
The  decoCtion  of  this  plant  acts  vio- 
lently as  a vomit  and  a purgative,  and 
was  formerly  on  that  account  em- 
ployed to  produce  abortions. 

Muscus  islandicus.  See  Li- 
chen  ijlandicus. 

Muscus  MARiTiMus.  See  Co- 
ra l Units. 

Muscus  pulmonarius  quer- 
cinus.  See  Pulmonaria  arbor ea. 

Muscus  pyxidatus.  Cup  mofs. 
Thefe  very  common  little  plants,  Z.i-1] 
chen  coccferus,  and  pyxidatus  of  Lin- 
naeus, for  both  are  ufed  indifferently, 
are  employed  by  the  common  people 
in  this  country  in  the  cure  of  hoop- 
ing cough. 

Mushroom.  There  are  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  agaricus,  which  go  by 
the  term  mufhroom  ; as  the  agaricus 
chantereliusy  deliciofus , violaceus,  &c. 
but  that  which  is  eaten  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  agaricus  camprjlris  of  Lin- 
naeus. Similar  to  it  in  quality  is  the 
champignion  or  agaricus  pralenfs. 
Broiled  with  fait  and  pepper,  or 
(tewed  with  cream  and  fome  aromatic, 
they  are  extremely  delicious,  and  if 
not  eaten  to  excefs,  falubrious. 
Great  care  (hould  be  taken  to  after- 
tain  they*  are  the  true  fungus,  and 
not  thofe  of  a poifonous  nature* 
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i Catchup  is  made  by  throwing-  fait  on 
muflirootns,  which  caufes  them  to 
part  with  their  juice. 

Musk.  See  Mofchus . 

Musk-  cranesbill.  See  Gera- 

nium mofehatum. 

Musk  melon.  See  Melo. 

Musk-seed.  See  Ahelmofchus. 

Mustard  black.  See  Sinapi . 

Mustard,  hedge.  See  Eryji - 
mum. 

Mustard.,  treacle.  See 
Thlafpi. 

Mustard  mithridate.  See 
! Thlafpi.  v 

Mustard,  yeollow.  See  Si - 

napi.  „ , 

Mutitas,  ( Mutitas , f.  from  mu- 
tus , dumb).  Dumbnefs.  A genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order 
dyfeinefa  of  Cullen  : containing  three 
fpecies,  viz.  i.  Mutitas  organica , as 
happens  when  the  tongue  is  removed 
or  injured.  2.  Mutitas  atonica  arifing 
from  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the 
(organ.  3.  Mutitas  J'urdorum , de- 
pending upon  being  born  deaf. 

Myacantha,  ( Myacantha , a, 

! f.  y.i laxst'Au  ; from  ^vc , a moufe,  and 
fa^a>6ar,  a thorn,  fo  called  becaufe  its 
prickly  leaves  are  ufed  to  cover  what- 
ever is  intended  to  be  preferved  from 
mice).  See  Rtifcus. 

Mydriasis,  {Mydriafis,  is,  f. 
//.to-* : from  fAbSctw,  to  abound  in 
,moillure  ; fo  named  becaufe  it  was 
(thought  to  originate  in  redundant 
moiltuie).  A difeafe  of  the  iris.  Too 
great  a dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  with  or  without  a defedl  of 
vifion.  It  is  known  by  the  pupil 
always  appearing  of  the  fame  latitude 
or  iize  in  the  light.  The  fpecies  of 
mydriafis  are,  1.  Mydriafis  amaurotic  a, 
which,  for  the  raeft  part,  but  not 
^always,  accompanies  an  amaurofis. 
2.  Mydriafis  hydrocephalica , which 
owes  its  origin  to  an  hydrocephalus 
internus,  or  internal  dropfy  of  the 
•entxicles  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  not 

i * . 


uncommon  amongfl  children,  and  is 
the  moil  certain  -diagnoftic  of  the 
difeafe.  3.  Mydriafis  verminof a,  ora 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  from  faburra 
and  worms  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall 
inteftines.  4.  Mydriafis  a fynechia , 
or  a dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  a 
concretion  of  the  uvea  with  the  cap- 
fula  of  the  cryftalline  lens.  5.  My- 
driafs  paralytica , or  a dilated  pupil, 
from  a paralyfisof  the  orbicular  fibres 
of  the  iris  ; it  is  obferved  in  paralytic 
diforders,  and  from  the  application 
of  narcotics  to  the  eye.  6.  Mydria- 
fis fpafmodica , or  from  a fpafm  of 
the  rectilineal  fibres  of  the  iris,  as 
often  happens  in  hyfieric  and  fpaf- 
modic  difeafes.  7.  Mydriafis , from 
atony  of  the  iris,  the  moll  frequent 
caufe  of  which  is  a large  cataradt 
diftending  the  pupil  in  its  palling 
when  extradlcd.  It  vanilhes  in  a 
few  days  after  the  operation,  in 
general ; a pupil,  however  long  di- 
lated, may  remain  fo  from  the  over 
and  long-continued  diftention. 

Mylo.  Names  compounded  with 
this  word  belong  to  rnufcles,  which 
are  attached  near  the  grinders  ; from 
pvto,  a grinder  tooth  ; duch  as, 

Mylo-h  yoideus.  This  muf- 
cle,  which  was  fi'rft  deferibed  by 
Fallopius,  is  fo  called  from  its 
origin  near  the  dentes  molares , and 
its  infertion  into  the  os  hyoides. 
It  is  a thin,*  flat  mufcle,  lituated  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hy- 
oides, and  is  covered  by  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  digaftricus.  It  arifes 
fiefhy,  and  a little  tendinous,  from 
all  the  inner  furface  of  the  lower  jaw, 
as  far  back  as  the  infertion  of  the 
pterygoideus  internus,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  between  the  lall  dens 
molaris  and  the  middle  of  the  chin, 
where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to  form  one 
belly,  with  an  intermediate  tendinous 
lireak,  or  linea  alba,  which  extends 
from  the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides, 
where  both  rnufcles  are  inferted  into 
C e 4 
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the  lower  edge  of  the  bafis  of  that 
bone.  This  has  induced  Riolanus, 
Window,  Albinus,  and  others,  to 
confider  it  as  a fingle  penniform 
mufcle.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  os  hy- 
oides  upwards,  forwards,  and  to  ei- 
ther fide. 

Mylo-phar yngeus,  ( Mufculus 
myle-pharyngeus , pv^otyoLcvyluioc,  ; from 
the  grinding  tooth,  and  <pa,pvy$, 
the  pharynx).  A mufcle  arifing  near 
the  molares,  and  inferted  in  the  pha- 
rynx. See  Conjlriclor  pharyngeus 
fuptrior . 

MyodesopsiA,  ( Myedefopfia , a, 
{.  i/.vccotcru^'/ia.  from  ^vai,  a fly,  and 
6,'4/»<v,  vifion).  A difeafe  of  the  eyes, 
in  which  the  perfon  fees  black  fpots, 
an  appearance  of  flies,  cobwebs,  or 
black  wool,  before  his  eyes. 

\ Myology,  ( Myologia , a,  f. 
pyotoyicc ; from  pvt,  a mufcle,  and 
foyoc,  a difcourfe).  The  dodlrine  of 
the  mufcles. 

Myopia,  ( Myopia , a,  f.  pvaTiiu,  : 
from  fxva,  to  wink,  and  the  eye). 
fN ear- lighted,  purblind.  The  myo- 
pes are  confidered  thofe  perfons  who 
cannot  fee  diitindlly  above  twenty 
inches.  The  myopia  is  likewife 
adjudged  to  all  thofe  who  cannot  fee 
at  three,  fix,  or  nine  inches.  The 
pioximate  caufe  is  the  adunation  of 
the  rays  oflight  in  a focus  before  the 
retina.  The  fpecies  are,  l.  Myopia, 
from  too  great  a convexity  of  the 
cornea.  The  caufe  of  this  convexity 
is  either  from  nativity,  or  a greater 
Accretion  of  the  aqueous  humor: 
hence  on  one  day  there  fliall  be  a 
gi  eater  myopia  than  on  another.  An 
incipient  hydrophthalmia  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  myopia.  2.  Myopia,  from 
too  great  a longitude  of  the  bulb. 
1 his  length  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or 
acquired  from  a congeftion  of  the 
humors  in  the  eye  ; hence  artificers 
occupied  in  minute  objects,  as  the 
engravers  of  feals,  and  perfons  read- 
ing much,  frequently  after  puberty 


become  myopes.  3.  Myopia,  from 
too  great  a convexity  of  the  anterior 
fuperfices  in  the  cryltalline  lens. 
This  is  likewife  from  birth.  The 
parallel  rays  which  fall  into  the  cor- 
nea, by  fo  much  they  fall  more  ob- 
liquely, fo  much  the  more  convex  is 
the  cornea,  or  cryftailine  lens,  or 
vitreous  humour  in  the  anterior  fu- 
perficies.  But  the  angle  of  refradfion 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
therefore  the  angle  of  refradlion  fo 
much  fooner  will  be  formed  as  the 
cornea  or  lens  is  more  convex.  This 
perfectly  accounts  for  fhort-fighted- 
nefs  ; but  an  anterior  too  great  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  is  the  moft 
common  caufe.  4.  Myopia,  from 
too  great  a denfity  of  the  cornea,  or 
humours  of  the  eye.  Optics  teach 
us  by  fo  much  fooner  the  rays  of 
light  are  forced  into  a focus,  by 
fo  much  the  diaphanous  body  is 
denfer.  5.  Myopia,  from  a mydria- 
fis  or  too  dilated  a pupil ; for  fo  much 
the  wider  the  aperture  of  the  dia- 
phragma  is  in  an  optical  intlrument, 
fo  much  the  nearer  is  the  focus.  6. 
Myopia  infantilis.  Infants,  from  the 
great  convexity  of  the  cornea,  are 
often  myopes  ; but  by  degrees,  as 
they  advance  in  years,  they  perceive 
objects  more  remotely,  by  the  cornea 
becoming  lefs  convex. 

My  ops,  ( My  ops,  opis , pva^/,  from 
fjvo:,  to  wink,  and  w\J,,  the  eye). 
One  who  is  near  fighted. 

My o sis,  ( Myojis , is,  f. 

A contraction  or  too  fmall  perforation 
of  the  pupil ; it  is  known  by  viewing 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  which  is 
fmaller  than  ufual,  and  remains  fo 
in  an  obfcure  place,  where,  natural- 
ly, if  not  difeafed,  it  dilates.  It  oc- 
cafions  weak  fight,  or  a vifion  that 
remains  only  a certain  number  of 
hours  in  the  day ; but  if  wholly 
clofed,  total  blindnefs.  The  fpecies 
of  this  diforder  are,  1.  Myojis  fpaf 
mo  die  a , which  is  obferved  in  the 
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hyfteric,  hypochondriac,  and  in  other 
i fpafmodic  or  nervous  affections  ; it 
arilcs  from  a fpafm  of  the  orbicular 
fibres  of  the  iris.  2.  Mynfis  para- 
lytica arifes  in  paralytic  diforders.  3. 
Myofis  injlammatoria,  which*  arifes 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  or 
uvea,  as  in  the  internal  ophthalmia, 
hypopium,  or  wounded  eye.  4. 
Myofis , from  an  accuftomed  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil.  This  frequently  is 
experienced  by  thofe  who  contem- 
plate very  minute  objedls  ; by  per- 
fons  who  write  ; by  the  workers  of 
fine  needle-work ; and  by  frequent 
attention  to  microfcopical  enquiries. 

5.  MyofiSy  from  a defeCt  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  as  after  extraction. 

6.  Myofis  nativa,  with  which  infants 
are  born.  7.  Myofis  naturalis , is  a 
coarctation  of  the  pupil  by  light,  or 
from  an  intenfe  examination  of  mi- 
nuted objects.  Thefe  ' coarCtations 
of  the  pupil  are  temporary,  and  fpon- 
taneoufly  vanifli, 

MyosItis,  ( Myofthy  iclis,  f.  rxvoc\- 
Ti:,  from  fjivc , a mufcle).  Inflamma- 
tion of  a mufcle.  It  is  the  term  gi- 
ven by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatifm. 

Myosotis,  ( My  of otis  y f.  pvocur  cc, 
from  a mufcle,  and  ar,  ojtoc , an 
ear ; fo  called  becaufe  its  leaves  are 
hairy,  and  grow  longitudinally  like 
the  ear  of  a moufe).  See  Pilofella. 

Myotomy,  (Myotoniiay  ay  f. 

from  [Awl1,  a mufcle,  and  T£fJ.VU, 
to  cut).  The  difleCtion  of  the  muf- 
cles. 

Myrica  gale.  The  fyfternatic 
name  of  the  dutch  myrtle.  See  Myr- 
tus  brabautica. 

Myriophyllon,  ( Mynophylloiiy 

n.  f/.vpiotpv?\}\cvy  from  (Avpioc , inhmte, 
and  tpvXXcvy  a leaf,  named  from  the 
number  of  its  leaves).  See  Millefo- 
lium. 

My  RIST1C  A AROM  ATICA.OWaitz’s 

name  of  the  nutmeg  tree. 

Myristica  moschata.  The 
fyfternatic  name  of  the  tree  which 


produces  the  nutmeg.  See  Nusr 
mojehata. 

Myristica  nux.  See  Nux 
mofehata, 

Myroxylon  peruiferum, 
( Myroxylon  y /,  n.  uv,:otv?\o- > from 
an  ointment,  and  fuAcu,  wood). 
The  fyfternatic  name  of  the  tree 
which  crives  out  the  oeruvian  balfam. 

O T 

See  Balfamum  P e[ruvianum. 

Myrobalanus,  ( MyrobalanuSy  i, 
f.  [/.vpo^xXuv c?>  from  urpo'y  an  unguent, 
and  QuXy.wq,  a nut,  fo  called  becaufe 
it  was  formerly  ufed  in  ointments). 
A myrobalan.  A dried  fruit,  of  the 
plum  kind,  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies.  All  the  myrobalans  have  an 
unpleafant,  bitterilh,  very  auftere 
taft.e,  and  ftrike  an  inky  blacknefs 
with  a folution  of  fal  maids.  Phey 
are  faid  to  have  a gently  purgative 
as  well  as  an  adftringent  and  corro- 
borating virtue.  In  this  country 
they  have  been  long  expunged  Irom 
the  pharmacopoeias. 

Myrobalanus  belli  r ica.  The 
Belliric  myrobalan.  This  fruit  is  of 
a yellowifli  grey  colour,  and  an  irre- 
gularly roundifh  or  oblong  figure, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myrobalanus  chebula.  The 
chebule  myrobalan.  This  refembles 
the  yellow  in  figure  and  ridges,  but 
is  larger,  of  a darker  colour  inclin- 
ing to  brown,  or  blackifh,  and  lias 
a thicker  pulp. 

Myrobalanus  citrina.  Yel- 
low myrobalan.  This  fruit  is  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  belliric,  with 
generally  five  large  longitudinal 
ridges,  and  as  many  fmaller  between 
them,  fomewhat  pointed  at  both 
ends. 

MyrobalAnus  f.mblica.  The 
emblic  myrobalan  is  of  a darkblackifti 
grey  colour,  roundifh,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  with  fix  hexagonal  faces, 
opening  from  one  another. 

Myrobalanus  indica.  The 
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Indian  or  black  tnyrobalan,  of  a deep 
black  colour,  oblong  octangular,  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others  in  having 
no  ftone,  or  only  the  rudiments  of 
One,  from  which  circumftance  they 
are  fu£pofed  to  have  been  gathered 
before  maturity. 

Myrob alans.  See  Myrobala - 
■nus. 

Myrrh,  ( Myrrha,  <e,  f.  Heb. ). 
A botanical  fpecimen  of  the  tree 
which  affords  this  gum-refin  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  ; but  from  .the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  fays  it  very 
much  refembles  the  acacia  vera,  which 
is  the  Mlmofa  nilotica  of  Linnceus, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  in  referring 
it  to  that  genus,  efpecially  as  it  cor- 
refponds  with  the  defcription  of  the 
tree  given  by  Diofcbrides.  The  tree 
that  affords  the  myrrh,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  incifion,  grows  on  the  eaf- 
tern  coafl  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  that 
part  of  Abyffinia  which  is  fituated 
near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  Troglodite.  Good  myrrh 
is  of  a foul  black  red  colour,  folid 
‘ and  heavy,  of  a peculiar  frnell,  and 
bitter  taife.  Its  medicinal  effects  are 
warm,  corroborant,  and  antifeptic  ; 
it  lias  been  fuccefsfully  employed  in 
phthiiical  cafes  as  a pe&oral  ; and  al- 
though allied  tofome  of  the  balfams, 
it  is  found  to  be  more  efficacious  and 
lefs  irritating  to  the  fvflem.  There 
are  feveral  preparations  of  this  drug 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Myrtacantita,  ( Myrtaeantha , 
*£,  f.  (jtvpTux.z.v(joif  from  [AvpToc , a myr- 
tle, and  aKtzd?,  a thorn  ; fo  called 
from  its  likenefs  to  myrtle,  and  from 
its  prickly  leaves).  Butchers  broom. 
See  Rujcus. 

Myrtillus,  ( Myrtillus , i,  f.). 
The  berries  which  are  dire&ed  in 
pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of  baccx 
myrtillorum 3 are  the  fruit  of  the  Vac- 


cinuim  myrtillus  of  Linnasus.  , Pre- 
pared with  vinegar  they  are  efleemed 
as  antifcorbutics,  and  when  dry  pof» 
ftfs  aflringent  virtues. 

Myr  TIFORM  CARUNCLES.  The 
remains  of  the  hymen.  See  Glandule 
myrtiformes . 

Myr  TIFORM  GLANDS.  See 
G landuhz  myrtiformes. 

Myrtle,  common.  See  Myrtus. 

Myrtle,  Dutch.  See  Myrtus 
brabantica. 

Myrtus,  ( Myrtus , i.  f.  pvyrot, 
from  [AtipjCL,  myrrh,  becaufe  of  it*  I 4 
fmell,  or  from  myrha , a virgin  who 
was  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  tree).  The  myrtle.  Myrtus 
communis  of  Linnaeus.  The  berries  1 1 
of  this  plant  are  recommended  in 
alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  i|®: 
diforders  from  relaxation  and  debility.  Il 
They  have  a roughifti,  and  not  un- 
pleafant  tafte,  and  appear  to  be  mo- 
derately adflringent  and  corroborant, 
partaking  alfo  of  aromatic  qualities. 

Myrtus  brabantica.  Gaule. 
Sweet  willow,  or  Dutch  myrtle.  The 
leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds  of  this 
plant,  Myrica  gale  of  Linmeus,  have 
a flrong  fragrant  fmell,  and  a bitter 
talle.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufed 
amongft  the  common  people  for  de-  1 h 
droving  moths  and  cutaneous  infers,  I W, 
and  theinfulion  is  given  internally  as  la 
a Bomachic  and  vermifuge. 

Myrtus  c aryoph yllata.  The 
fyttematic  name  of  the  tree  which 
affords  the  caffia  bark.  See  Cajfa 
caryophyllata.  1 

Myrtus  communis.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  common  myrtle. 

See  Myrtus.  It 

Myrtus  pimenta.  The  fyfle- 
matic  name  of  the  tree  which  bears 
the  Jamaica  pepper.  Sec  Pimento.  I i:<: 

Mystax.  The  hair  which  form* 
the  beard  in  man,  on  each  fide  the 
upper  lip,  M fl 
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NJEVI  m a tern  i,  (Navas,  i, 
m.  Heb.).  Mother’s  marks, 
i Thefe  marks  are  upon  the  Ik i n of 
children  at  birth,  and  are  various  in 
their  nature,  depending  upon  the 
longing  cr  ayeriion  of  the  mother  ; 

1 hence  they  refemble  mulberries, 
grapes,  bacon,  &c.  Their  feat  is 
moltly  in  the  rete  mucofum  or  cellu- 
lar membrane. 

Nails.  Ungues.  Horny  laming, 
i fituated  on  the  extremities  of  the  lin- 
gers and  toes. 

Napellcs,  (Napcllus,  i,  f.  dim. 
of  ttapus,  a kind  ot  turnip,  becaufe 
jit  has  a bulbous  root  like  a turnip). 
Wolf’s  bane.  See  Acontlum. 

Naphtha,  ( Naphtha , a,  f. ).  A 
very  fluid  fpecies  of  petroleum,  found 
chiefly  in  Italy. 

j Nap  HAt  flop. es.  A term  fome- 
i times  applied  to  the  flowers  of  the 
citrus  aurantium.  See  Aurantium. 

Napus,  (Napus,  i.  va'Koc  ; from 
napus , Rabb. ).  Napus fylvejlris.  JBu- 
nias.  Wild  navew  or  rape.  Brajpca 
napus  ot  Linnaeus.  The  feeds  yield 
upon  exptefTion  a large  quantity  of 
I oil,  called  rape  oil,  which  is  fome- 
times  ordered  in  ftimulatir.g  lini- 
ments. 1 

Nafus  dulcis.  See  Rapus. 
Napus  sylvestris.  bee  Ra- 
pus. 

Narco  sis,  (Rarcofs,  is , f.  vc/.chu- 
<tc ; from  icr.  rx.ou,  to  ftupefy).  Stupe- 
faction, ftupor,  numbnefs. 

Narcotics,  ( Narcotica , fc.  me- 
dicament a ; from  tupxov,  to  ftupefy). 
See  Anodynes. 

Nard,  Celtic.  See  Nardus 

' attic  a.  ' . 

Nard,  Indian.  See  Nardus 

itidica . 
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Nardus,  ( Nardus , i.  f. 
from  nard , Syr.).  Spikenard. 

Nardus  celtica.  Spica  celtica. 
Celtic  nard.  Valeriana  celtica  of 
Linnasus.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
a native  of  the  Alps,  has  been  re- 
commended as  a'ftomachic,  carmina- 
tive, and  diuretic.  At  prefent  it  is 
only  ufed  in  this  country  in  the  the- 
riaca  and  mithridate,  though  its  feti- 
ftble  qualities  protnife  feme  confidera- 
ble  medicinal  powers.  It  has  a 
moderately  ftrong  fmell,  and  a warm, 
bitterifh,  fub-acrid  tafte. 

Nardus  indica.  Spica  nardi. 
Spica  indica.  Indian  nard  or  fpike- 
nard.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Anclro- 
fogon  nardus  of  Linnaeus,  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mithridate  and  tberi- 
aca  ; it  is  moderately  warm  and  pun- 
gent, accompanied  with  a flavour 
not  difagreeable.  It  is  laid  to  be 
ufed  amengft  the  Orientals  as  a 
fpice. 

N ardus  rustic  a.  An  old  name 
oft  he  alarabacca.  See  Afar  urn. 

Nares,  ( N ares , ium,  pi . o f naris, 
is,  f.  a noftril).  The  noftrils.  The 
cavity  of  the  noftrils  is  of  a pyra- 
midal figure,  and  is  fithated  under 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in 
the  middle  of  the  face.  It  is  com-  1 
pofed  of  fourteen  bones,  viz.  the 
frontal,  two  maxillary,  two  nafal, 
two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  fpongy, 
the  fphaeno.id,  the  vomer,  the  eth- 
moid, and  two  palatine  bones,  which 
form  feveral  eminences  and  cavities. 
The  eminences  are  the  fepturn  na- 
rium,  the  cavernous  fubftance  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  called  the  fuuerior 
conchse,  and  the  inferior  fpongy 
bones.  The  caviiies  are  three  pair 
of  pituitary  finufes,  namely,  the  froa- 
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tal,  fphacnoid  and  makillary ; the 
anterior  and  pbfterior  foramina  of  the 
noftrils  ; the  duel  us  nafalis,  the  fph  se- 
ll o palatine  foramina,  and  anterior 
palatine  foramina.  All  thefe  parts 
are  covered  with  perioU-eum,  and  a 
pituitary  membrane  which  fecietes 
th6  mucus  of  the  noitrils.  The  arte- 
ries or  this  cavity  are  branches  of  tire 
internal  maxillary.  ']  he  veins  empty 
themfclves  into  the  internal  jugulars. 
The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  olfac- 
tory, ophthalmic,  and  fuperior  max- 
illary. The  ule  of  the  noftrils  is  for 
fmelling, , refpiration,  and  fpeech. 

N a r i s compressor.  See  Com- 
prcjfur  narls. 

Nasal  is.  See  Compreffbr  narh. 

Nasi,  depressor.  See  Deprejfor 
labil  fupurioris  altzque  naji . 

Nasi  ossa,  ( Nafus , i,  m\ ).  The 
two  fmall  bones  of  the  nofe  that  are 
io  termed,  farm  the  bridge  of  the 
uofe.  In  figure  they  are  quadrangu- 
lar and  oblong. 

Nasturtium.  See  N ajlurtium 
In  die  urn* , 

Nasturtium  aquatic  UM,(iVb/^ 
lurtinni , quod  nafum  l orquent , becaufe 
the  feed  when  bruiting  irritates  the 
nofe).  Water  creffe.  This  indige- 
nous plant,  Sijymbrium  naflurtium  of 
Xbnoceus,  Sifymbrium  JUiquh  decli.uitis , 
folds  pinnatis,  fell  oils fulcurdatls,  Clafs 
'Tctr adynamia.  Order  Siliquofa,  grows 
plentifully  in  brooks  and  flagnant 
waters.  The  leaves  have  a mode- 
rately pungent  tafte,  emit  a quick 
penetrating  fmell,  like  that  of  muf- 
tard  feed,  but  much  weaker.  Wa- 
ter-crefles  obtain  a place  in  the  mate- 
ria medica,  for  their  antifcorbutic 
qualities,  which  have  been  long  very 
generally  acknowledged  -by  phyfici- 
ans.  The  molt  pleafant  way  of 
adminiftering  them  is  in  form  of 
falad. 

Nasturtium  h or  tense.  Dit- 
tander.  This  plant  is  the  Lepidium 
fat  hum  floribus  tetradynamiis ; folds 
vblongis,  multi jidu  of  Linnaeus,}  it  pof- 
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fefles  warm,  nervine,  and  Simulating 
qualities,  and  is  given  as  an  antifcor- 
butic, antifceptic,  and  ilomachic, 
eipecially  by  the  lower  orders. 

Nasturtium  indicium.  Great- 
er Indian  crefs  or  nalturtium.  Trapa- 
otum  may  us  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
is  a native  of  Peru  ; it  was  firft  brought 
to  Fiance  in  1684,  and  there  called 
JLa  grande  capucine.  I11  its  recent 
flate  this  plant,  and  more  efpecially 
its  flowers,  have  a fmell  and  talle  re- 
femblincr  thofe  of  water  crefs : and 
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the  leaves,  on  being  bruifed  in  a mor- 
tar, emit  a pungent  odour,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  horfe-radifh.  By  diftil- 
lation  with  water  they  impregnate 
the  fluid  in  a confiderable  degree 
with  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
plant.  Hence  the  antifcorbutic  cha- 
racter of  the  nalturtium  feems  to  be 
well  founded,  at  lead  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge  from  its  fenlible 
qualities  : therefore  in  all  thofe  cafes 
where  the  warm  antifcorbutic  vegeta- 
bles are  recommended,  this  plant  may 
be  occafionally  adopted  as  a pleafant 
and  effedual  variety.  Patients  to 
•whom  the  naufeous  talle  of  feurvy- 
grafs  is  intolerable,  may  find  a grate- 
ful fubditute  in  the  nalturtium.  The 
flowers  are  frequently  ufed  in  fall  ads, 
and  the  capfnles  are  by  many  highly 
edeemed  as  a pickle.  The  flowers, 
in  the  warm  dimmer  months,  about 
the  time  of  funfet,  have  been  obferv- 
ed  to  emit  fparks  like  thofe  of  the 
electrical  kind. 

Nates,  [Nates,  is , pi.  nates , turn, 
f.  from  nato , to  flow  : becaufe  the 
excrements  are  difeharged  from 
them).  The  flefhy  parts  upon  which 
we  fit. 

Nates  cerebri.  See  Tubercuh 
quadrugemina. 

Natron,  [Natron,  i,  n.  fo  called 
from  Natron , a lake  in  Judea  where 
it  was  produced).  Barilla.  Soda . 
Mineral  alkali.  Fofiil  alkali.  This 
alkali  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Salfoli  ball  of  Linnaeus.  Not  only 
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this,  but  various  other  plants,  on 
being  burned,  are  found  to  afford 

(this  alkali,  and  feme  in  a greater 
proportion  than  this  ; thefe  are 
The  Salfola  fativa  Lin.  Salfola 
fonda.  Lofling.  Kali  hlfpanicum  fu- 
pinvm  anmmm  fedifoliis  brevibus. 
Kali  dy  Alicante.  It  grows  abundantly 
on  that  part  of  the  Spanifh  coaff 
which  is  wafhed  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea.  This  fpecies  is  defervedly 
firil  enumerated  by  Profeffor  Murray, 
as  it  fupplies  all  the  beff  foda  con- 
fumed  in  Europe,  which  by  us  is 
called  Spanifh  or  Alicant  foda,  arid 
by  the  Spanifh  merchants  Barilla  de 
Alicante.  See  Barilla 

Salfola  foda . Lin.  Kali  via  jus 
cochleato  femine.  Le  Salicor.  This 
fpecies,  which  grows  on  the  French 
Mediterranean  coaff,-  is  much  ufedin 
Languedoc  for  the  preparation  of 
th  is  fait,  which  is  ufually  exported 
to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Salfola  tragusy  Lin.  affords  an 
ordinary  kind  of  foda,  with  which 
the  French  frequently  mix  that  made 
in  Languedoc.  This  adulteration  is 
alfo  pra&ifed  by  the  Sicilians,  who 
diftinguifh  the  plant  by  the  term 

Ifalvaggia. 

Salicornia  berbacea,  Lin.  is  com- 
mon in  fait  marfhes,  and  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  all  over  Europe.  Linnxus 

« prefers  the  foda  obtained  from  this 
plant  to  that  of  all  the  others  ; hut 
though  the  quantity  of  foflil  alkali 
which  it  yields  is  very  confidcrable, 
as  a great  portion  of  it  is  united  with 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  mixed  with  much 
common  fait. 

Salicornia  arable  a y Lin.  Mefcm - 
tryantbemum  nodiflorum , Lin.  Plan- 
tago  f quarrofa , Lin.  All  thefe, 
according  to  Alpinus,  afford  this 
alkali.  It  has  alfo  been  procured 
from  feveral  of  the  Fuci,  efpeciaily 
F.  vficulcfuj , and  diffinguifhcd  here 
by  the  name  Kelp.  Various  other 
marine  plants  might  alfo.be  noticed 
aj  yielding  barilla  or  foda  by  com- 
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bullion  ; but  the  principal  arc  con-, 
fined  to  the  genus  Salfola,  and  that 
of  Salicornia.  The  Salfola  kali,  on 
the  authority  of  Ran  wolf,  is  the  fpe- 
cies from  which  the  fait  is  ufually  ob- 
tained in  eaftern  countries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foda  which  are  brought 
to  European  markets,  have  not  been 
fufffciently  analyfed  to  enable  us  to 
afeertain  with  tolerable  certainty  the 
relpedtive  value  of  each  ; and  indeed 
while  the  practice  of  adulterating 
this  fait  continues,  any  attempts  of 
this  land  are  likely  to  prove  fruitlefs. 
The  beff  information  on  this  fuhjeft 
is  to  be  had  from  Juffica,  Mafcorelle, 
Cadet,  Borlarc,  and  Seffini.  In 
thofe  places  where  the-  preparation  of 
foda  forms  a confiderable  branch  of 
commerce,  as  on  the  coaff  of  the 
Mediterranean,  feeds  of  the  falfola 
are  regularly  fown  in  a proper  fitua- 
tian  near  the  fea,  which  ufually  Pnoot 
above  ground  in  the  conrfe  of  a fort- 
night. About  the  time  the  feeds  be- 
come ripe,  the  plants  are  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  and  expofed  in  a fuit- 
ahle  place  to  dry,  where  their  feeds 
are  collected  ; this  being  done,  the 
plants  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
burned  in  an  oven  conffrofled  for  the 
purpofe,  where  the  a flies  are  then 
while  hot  continually  ffirred  with 
long  poles.  The  faline  matter,  o.n 
becoming  cold,  forms  a hard  folid 
mafs,  which  is  afterwards  broken  in 
pieces  ot  a convenient  fize  for  export- 
ation. 

According  to  chemical  analyfis, 
foda  generally  contains  a portion  of 
vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral  falts, 
as  common  fait,  and  fometim.es  vitriol- 
ated  tartar,  or  Glauber  fait,  likewife 
liver  of  fulphur,  and  not  unfrequeutly 
fome  portion  of  iron  is  contained  in 
the  mafs ; it  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
ffdered  as  more  or  Itfs  a compound, 
and  its  goodnefsis  to  be  eftimated  ac- 
cordingly. The  Spanifh  foda,  of 
the  belt  fort,  is  in  daik  coloured 


maffes,  of  a blucifh  tinge,  very  pon- 
derous, fonorous,  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  externally  abounding  with  fmall 
cavities,  without  any  offenfive  fmeil, 
and  very  fait  to  the  taHe  ; if  long'  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a de- 
gree of  fpontaneous  calcination.  1 he 
bell  French  fodaisalfo  dry,  fonovous, 
brittle,  and  of  a deep  blue  colour, 
approaching  to  black.  The  foda 
which  is  mixed  with  fmall  Hones, 
which  gives  out  a fetid  fmeil  on  folu- 
tion,  and  is  white,  foft,  and  deliquef- 
cent,  is  of  the  work  kind.  The  me- 
thod of  purifying  this  fait  is  .directed 
in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  under 
the  article  of  Natron  pr3eparatum,and 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  un- 
der that  of  Sal  alkalinus  fixus  feffilis 
purificatus.  The‘pure  cryflals,  thus 
fcrmed  of  Alicant.  barilla,  are  colour- 
lefs,  tranfparent,  lamellated,  of  a 
ihomboidal  figure,  and  one  hundred 
parts  are  found  to  contain  twenty  of 
alkali,  iixteen  of  aerial  acid,  and  fixty- 
four  of  water  ; but  upon  keeping  the 
cryllals  for  a length  of  time,  if  the 
air  be  not  excluded,  the  water  eva- 
porates, and  they  afiume  the  form  of 
a white  powder.  According  to  In- 
flin,  one  ounce  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature 6 2 of  Fahr.  diffolves  five 
drams  and  fifteen  grains  of  the  cryf- 
tals.  The  fame  author  alfo  found 
that' this  fait,  though  not  fo  long  as 
the  vegetable  alkali-natron,  has  been 
thought  ufeful  in  fcrophulous  difor- 
ders,  but  it  is  feldom  given  in  its  fun- 
pie  Hate. 

In  combination  with  vitriolic  acid 
the  alkali  forms  Glauber  fait,  or  na- 
tron vitriolatum  ; with  nitrous  acid, 
cubic  nitre  ; with  marine  acid,  com- 
mon fait ; with  the  fedative  fait  of 
Homberg,  borax  ; with  cream  of 
tartar,  Rochelle  fait,  or  fal  feig- 
nette. 

Soda,  or  the  mineral  alkali  as  it  is 
termed,  is  in  common  ufe  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glafs  and  foap,  and  as  the 


latter  is  an  article  of  the  materia  me* 
dica,  it  will  be  proper  tocontider  its 
medicinal  efFe&s  in  this  place. 

All  the  foaps,  of  which  there  are 
various  kinds,  are  compofed  of  ex- 
prefied  vegetable  oils,  or  animal  fats, 
united  with  alkaline  lixivia.  The 
fapo  ex  oleo  oli-va  et  natro  corfettus 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  or 
the  fapo  albus  cr'tfpanus  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  (white Spanish 
foap),  being  made  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  olive  oil,  is  the  beft,  and  therefore 
preferred  for  internal  ufe.  Soap  was 
imperfe&ly  known  to  the  antients. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made  of 
fat  and  afhes,  and  as  an  invention  of 
the  Gauls.  Aretaeus  and  others  in- 
form us,  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  its  medical  ufe 
from  the  Romans.  Its  virtues,  ao 
cording  to  Bergins,  are  detergent,  re 
folvent,  and  aperient,  and  its  ufe  re 
commended  in  jaundices,  gout,  cal 
culous  complaints,  and  in  obftrnc 
tions  of  the  vifeera.  The  efficacy  of 
foap,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  difeafes, 
was  experienced  by  Sylvius,  and 
fince  recommended  very  generally  by 
various  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  complaint ; and  it  has  alfo  been 
thought  of  ufe  in  fupplying  the  place 
of  bile  in  the  primse  vise.  The  uti- 
lity of  this  medicine,  in  icterica! 
cafes,  was  inferred  chiefly  from  its 
fuppofed  power  of  difiblving  biliary 
concretions  ; but  this  medicine  has  loit 
much  of  its  reputation  injaundice,  fince 
it  is  now  known,  that  gall- Hones  have 
been  found  in  many  after  death,  who 
had  been  daily  taking  foap  for  feveral 
months,  and  even  years.  Of  its  good 
effects  in  urinary  calculous  affections, 
we  have  the  teHimonies  of  feveral, 
efpecially  when  diffolved  in  lime  wa- 
ter, by  which  its  efficacy'is  confider* 
ably  increafed  ; for  it  thus  becomes 
a powerful  folvent  of  mucus,  which 
an  ingenious  modern  author  fuppofes 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation 


[of  calculi ; it  is  however  only  in  the 
[incipient  Hate  of  the  difeafe  that 
thefe  remedies  promife  effectual  bene- 
fit, though  they  generally  abate  the 
more  violent  fymptoms,  where  they 
cannot  remove  the  cauie.  With  bo- 
rliaave,  foap  was  a general  medicine  ; 
Ifor  as  he  attributed  mod  complaints 
ito  vifcidity  of  the  fluids,  he  and  molt 
pfthe  Boerhavian  fchool  prefcribed  it, 
n conjunction  with  different  refinous 
land  other  fubftances,  in  gout,  rheu- 
Imatifm,  and  various  vifceral  com- 
plaints. Soap  is  alfo  externally  em- 
ployed as  a refolvent,  and  gives  name 
:o  feveral  officinal  preparations. 

Natron  murIatum.  See  Mu- 
Aas  fed*. 

Natron  prjeparatum.  Soda 
breparata.  Sal  fed*.  Alkali  minerale 
aeratum.  This  fait  confills  of 
ioda  lhturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  therefore  called  carbonas 
t'od*  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature. It  is  given  m dofes  of 
{from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm  as 
an  attenuant  and  antacid  ; and,  joined 
with  bark  and  aromatics,  it  is  highly 
praifed  by  fome  in  the  cure  of  fero- 
phula.  it  is  likewife  a powerful  ful- 
ventof  mucus.adeobllruentand  diure- 
tic, and  an  aritidote  againil  oxyd  of  ar- 
fenic  and  thecorrofivefublimate.  The 
biher  difeafes  in  which  it  is  adminif- 
jtered  are  thofe  anting  from  an  abun- 
dance oF  mucus  in  the  primsj  vire  ; 
calculous  complaints,  gout,  fome  af- 
fections oji  the  Be i n , rickets,  tinea 
capitis,  crufla  ladtea,  and  worms. 
Externally  it  is  recommended  by  fome 
in  the  form  of  lotion,  to  be  applied 
to  fcrophu'ous  ulcers.  See  Alkali 
Auer  ale  and  Natron. 

Natron  tartar  is  atu  m.  Sal 
\RupcllenJiu - Sal  polychrejlum  feignetti. 
Alkali  minerale  tartarifatum.  This 
preparation  is  a combination  of  the 
add  of  tartar  with  foda,  and  called  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature  tar- 
writ  fade.  It  pofTefies  mildly  cathar- 
tic, diuretic,  and  deobftruent  virtues, 
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and  is  ad  mini  tiered  in  the  dofe  of 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  as  a 
cathartic,  and  in  the  dofe  of  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  grains, in  abdominal  phyi- 
conia,  and  torpidity  of  the  kidneys. 

Natron  vitriolatum.  Alkali 
minerale  vitriolatum.  Sal  mirabile  feu 
catharticns  Glauber  i.  Glauber’s  fait. 

This  preparation  being  a fulphat  of 
the  mineral  alkali  is  termed  fulphas 
foda,  in  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture. It  pofTefles  cathartic  and  diu- 
retic qualities,  and  is  in  higffefteerri 
as  a mild  cathartic.  It  is  found  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  formed  by  na- 
ture, but  that  which  is  ufed  medicin- 
ally is  prepared  by  art. 

Natural  actions.  Natural 
functions.  Thofe  actions  by  which 
the  body  is  preferred,  as  hunger, 
thiiTt,  &c.  See  Function. 

N a u s E a , ( Naufea , <z,  f.  v%\)tzui  trom 
va.vct  a (hip  ; becaufe  it  is  a fenfation  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  people  experience 
upon  failing  in  a (hip).  An  inclina- 
tion to  vomit  without  erfefling  it; 
alfo  a difguft  of  food,  approaching  to 
vomiting.  It  is  an  attendant  on  car- 
diaglia,  and  a variety  of  other  difor- 
ders,  pregnancy,  &c.  occafioning  an 
averfiori  for  food,  an  increafe  of  fa- 
liva,  difgulled  ideas  at  the  fight  of 
various  objects,  lofs  of  appetite,  de- 
bility, & c. 

N a vew,  garden.  See  Rapus. 

Nave  vv  ,*  sweet.  See  Rapus . 

Nave  w , wild.  See  Rapus. 

N a v i c u l a r e os,  ( Navicularis , 
from  navicula,  a little  beat).  Os 
Jcaphcides.  A bone  of  the  carpus  and 
tarfus  is  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed 
refemblance  to  a boat.  See  Carpus 
and  7’arfus. 

Neck,  ( Ccllum , i,  n.).  The 
parts  which  form  the  neck  are  divid- 
ed into  external  and  internal.  The 
external  parts  are  the  common  inte- 
guments, feveral  mufcles,  eight  pair 
of  cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  pair  ot 
nerves  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  great 
intercollai  nerve,  the  two  carotid  ar- 
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teries,  the  two  external  jugular  veins, 
and  the  two  internal,  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  viz.  the  jugular,  fubmaxil- 
lary,  cervical,  and  thyroid.  The 
internal  parts  are  the  fauces,  pha- 
rynx, cefophagus,  larynx,  and  tra- 
chea. The  bones  of  the  neck  are 
the  feven  cervical  vertebras. 

Necrosis,  ( Necrofis , is,  f.  veypu- 
?»?,  from  vixpotLt  to  dellroy),  The 
dry  gangrene.  A fpecies  of  mortifi- 
cation, in  which  the  parts  become 
dry,  infenfible,  and  black,  without 
any  previous  inflammation. 

Ne*.  See  Nepeta. 

Ne  peta,  ( Nepeta , a,  f.  from 

nepte , Germ.).  Herba felis.  Nep,  or 
catmint ; fo  called  becaufe  cats  are 
very  fond  of  it.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Nepeta  cataria  ; jioribus  fpicatis  ; 
• verticillis  fubpedicellatis  ; foliis  petiola- 
tis t cor  da  t is,  dcntata-fcrratis  of  Lin- 
rurus,  have  a moderately  pungent 
aromatic  tafte  and  a ftrong  fmell  like 
an  admixture  of  fpearmint  and  penny- 
royal. The  herb  is  recommended  in 
uterine  diforders,  dyfpepfia,  and  flatu- 
lency. * 

Nepeta  cataria.  The  fy (he- 
matic name  of  the  catmint.  See  Ne- 
peta* 

Nephralgia,  ( Nephralgia , ce,  f. 
ntyfcthyia,  from  ntppo-,  the  kidney,  and 
u.'Kyoz,  pain).  Pain  in  the  kidney. 

Nephrittcs,  ( Nephritica , fc.  me- 
dic ament  a,  vzVpsTixa,  from  vstppoc,  the 
kidney).  Medicines  are  fo  termed 
that  are  employed  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes  of  the  kidneys. 

Nephritic  wood.  See  Lig- 
num nephriticum. 

Nephriticum  lignum.  See 
Lignum  nephriticum . 

Nephritis,  ( Nephritis , tdis,  f. 
y'Ppilic,  from  w tpcoc,  a kidney).  In- 
flammation of  the  kidney.  It  is  a 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia, 
and  order  phlegmctfue  of  Cullen ; known 
by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  (hooting  along  the  courfe 
of  the  ureter ; drawing  up  of  the  tef- 
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tides ; numbnefs  of  the  thigh ; vo 
mitingp  urine  high  coloured,  and 
frequently  difeharged ; coftivenefi 
and  colic  pains.  Nephritis  is  fymp, 
tomatie  of  calculus,  gout,  & c. 

Nephrotomy,  ( Nephrotomia , a 
f.  vs<PfoT(/fA,Kzi  from  vetppfjc,  a kidney 
and  TifMtit  to  cut).  The  operatior 
of  extrading  a llone  from  the  kid 
ney. 

Nerium  antidysentericum 

( Nerium , i , n.  vr,ptov9  from  vnpoc,  hu 
mid  ; fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  ii 
moilt  places,  and  antidyfentericum , fron 
its  virtues).  The  fy  Hematic  namt 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  cadog; 
pala  bark.  See  Conifft  cortex. 

Nerve,  ( Nervus , i,  m.  vsvpu) 
Formerly  it  meant  a Anew.  Thi 
accounts  for  the  oppolite  meanings o 
the  word  nervous',  which  fometime  I 
means  ilrong,  finewy  ; and  fometime 
weak  and  irritable.  Nerves  are  lon^ 
white  medullary  cords  that  ferve  fo 
fenfation.  ,They  originate  from  tin 
brain  and  fpinal  marrow  ; hence  the1 
are  diftinguifhed  into  cerebral  am 
fpinal  nerves,  and  are  diflribdteij 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  the  vifeera  i 
veffels,  mufcles,  and  every  part  tha 
is  endowed  with  fenflbility.  Th 
cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfaclory,  op 
tic,  motores  oculorum,  patbetici  o 
trocldeatores,  trigimini,  ordivifi,  at 
ducent,  auditory  or  acouftic,  par  vs 
gum  and  lingual.  Heiflcr  has  draw 
up  the  ufes  of  thefe  nerves  in  the  Uv 
following  verfes : 


Olfaciens , cernens , oculofque  movcm 
patienfque, 

Gvjlans , abducens , audienfque , vo 
ganfque,  loquenjque. 

The  fpinal  nerves  are  thirty  pair,  an 
are  divided  into  eight  pair  of  cervica 
twelve  pair  of  dorfal,  five  pair  of  luir 
bar,  and  five  of  facial  nerves.  In  th 
courfe  of  the  nerves  there  are  a nun 
her  of  knots,  thefe  are  called  gau°t 
ens  ; they  are  commonly  of  an  oblon 
fhape,  and  of  a grayiih  colour,  fo»iu 
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what  inclined  to  red,  which  is,  per- 
ihaps,  owing  to  their  being  extremely 
vafcular.  Some  writers  have  confi- 
dered  thefe  little  ganglions  as  fo  many 
little  brains.  Lancifi  fancied  he  had 
difeovered  mufcular  fibres  in  them, 
but  they  certainly  are  not  of  an  irri- 
Itable  nature.  A late  writer,  Dr. 
iijohnfon,  imagines  they  are  intended 
to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  the 
[will  over  certain  parts,  as  the  heart, 
for  in  It  a dee  ; but  if  this  hypothecs 
livere  well  founded,  they  fhould  be 
net  with  only  in  nerves  leading  to 
involuntary  mufcles ; whereas  it  is 
:ertain  that  the  involuntary  mufcles 
receive  nerves  through  ganglions. 
Dr.  Munro,  from  obferving  the  ac- 
curate intermixture  of  the  minute 
lerves  which  compofe  them,  conliders 
hem  as  new  fources  of  nervous  en- 
;rgy.  The  nerves,  like  the  blood- 
'effels,  in  their  courfe  through  the 
iody,  communicate  with  each  other, 
nd  each  of  thefe  communications 
:onftitute  what  is  called  a plexus,  from 
v hence  branches  are  again  detached 
o different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
sfe  of  the  nerves  is  to  convey  the  prin- 
s riples  of  motion  and  fenfibility  to  the 
jirain,  from  all  parts  of  the  fyftem,  and 
irom  the  brain  to  every  part  of  the  fyf- 
em.  The  manner  in  which  this  ope- 
ation  is  effected  is  not  yet  determin- 
d.  The  inquiry  has  been  a contrant 
iource  of  hypothecs  in  all  ages,  and 
as  produced  fome  ingenious  ideas, 
nd  many  erroneous  pefitions,  but 
without  having  hitherto  afforded 
luch  fatisfadlory  information.  Some 
hyfiologfils  have  conlidered  a trunk 
f nerves  as  a folid  cord,  capable  of 
eing  divided  into  an  infinite  number 
f filaments,  by  means  of  which  the 
nprefiions  of  feeling  are  conveyed  to 
fie  common  fenforium.  Others  have 
jppofed  each  fibril  to  be  a canal,  car- 
ding a volatile  fluid,  which  they  term 
ic  nervous  fluid.  Thofe  who  con- 
nd  for  their  being  folid  bodies,  are 
f opinion  that  feeling  is  oecalioned 
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by  vibration  ; fo  that,  for  in  fiance, 
according  to  this  hypothefis,by  prick- 
ing the  finger,  a vibration  would  be 
occafioned,  in  the  nerve  diftributed 
tlirough  its  fubftance  ; and  the  effects 
of  this  vibration,  when  extended  to 
the  fenforium,  would  be  an  excital  of 
pain  \ but  the  inelafticity,  the  foft- 
nefs,  the  connexion,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  nerves  are  fo  many  proofs 
that  vibration  has  no  fhare  in  the 
caufe  of  feeling. 

A ’Table  of  the  Nei  ~‘ves. 
Cerebral  Nerves. 

1 . The flrjl  pair , called  olfaftory'. 

2.  The  fecotid pair , or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  pair , or  oculorum  mo~ 
torii. 

4.  The  fourth  pair , or  pathetici. 

y The  fifth  pair , or  trigemini } 
which  gives  off 

a.  The  ophthalmic , or  orbital  nerve , 

which  fends 

1.  A branch  to  unite  with  one 
from  the  fixth  pair,  and  form 
the  great  intercoftal  nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3 . The  lachrymal. 

4.  The  nafal. 

b.  The  fuperior  maxillary > which 

divides  into 

1.  The  fphano  palatine  nerve. 

2.  Th & pojlerior  alveolar. 

3.  The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The  inferior  maxillary  nexve, 

from  which  arife 

1.  The  internal  Ungual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary , pro-* 
perly  fo  called. 

6.  The  fixth  pair , or  abducent esi 
which  fend  off 

I . A branch  to  unite  with  one? 
from  the  fifth,  and  form  the 
great  intercoftal. 

7.  The  f eventh  pair,  or  auditory 
nerves,  thefe  arife  by  two  feparate  be- 
ginnings, viz. 

The  port io  dura , a nerve  going 
to  the  face. 

D d 
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The  portio  mollis , which  is  at- 
tributed on  the  ear*. 

The  portio  dura  or  facial  nerve 
gives  off  the  chorda  tytnpani , 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth pair , or  par  vagum, 
arife  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
join  w ith  the ' acceffory  of  Willis. 
The  parvagum  gives  off 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent 
nerve. 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chell, 
to  form  the  cardiac  plexus. 

3.  Several  branches  to  form  the 
pulmonic  plexus. 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the 
ccfophcgeal  plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen 

- the  ftomachic  plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  plexus. 

7.  The f pi enic  plexus. 

8.  The  renal  plexus , receiving 
feveral  branches  from  the  preat 
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intereoffal,  which  affifts  in 
their  formation. 

9 . 1 he  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerves , 
which  go  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  tongue. 

Spinal-  Nerves. 

Thcfe  nerves  are  called  fpinal  which 
pafs  out  through  the  lateral  or  inter- 
vertical foramina  of  the  fpine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical , dor- 
fal , lumbar,  and  facral  nerves. 

Cervical  Nerves. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  frjl  are  called  the  occipital ; 
they  arife  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fpinal  marrow,  pafs  out  between  the 
margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  and 
atlas,  form  a ganglion  on  its  tranf- 
verfe  procefs,and  are  diftributed  about 
the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  fecond  pair  of  cervical  nerves 
fend  a branch  to  the  acceffory  nerve 
of  Willis,  and  proceed  to  the  parotid 
gland  and  external  ear. 

The  third  cervical  pair  fupply  the 
integuments  of  the  fcapula>  cuculla- 
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ris,  and  triangularis  mufcles,  and  fend 
a branch  to  form  with  others  the 
diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fouith,  fifth , fixth,  feventh , 
and  eighth  pair  all  converge  to  form 
the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  arife  I 
the  fix  following 

Nerves  of  the  Upper  Extre-  & 
m 1 t 1 e s . 

1 . The  axillary  nerve,  which  fome-  a 
times  arifes  from  the  radial  nerve.  It  j 
runs  backwards  and  outwards  around 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  rami-  | 
fies  in  the  mufcles  of  the  fcapula. 

2.  The  external  cutaneal , which  ii 
perforates  the  coraco-brachialis  muf- 
cle,  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where 

it  accompanies  the  median  vein  as  far  ^ 
as  the  thumb,  and  is  loft  in  its  in- 
teguments. 

3.  The  internal  cutaneal,  which  de- 
feends  on  the  in  fide  of  the  arm,  vThere 

it  bifurcates.  From  the  bend  of  the  1 
arm,  the  anterior  branch  accompanies 
the  bafilic  vein,  to  be  inferted  into 
the  Ikin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
the  poflerior  branch  runs  down  the 
internal  part  of  the  fore-arm,  to  va-  1 
nifh  in  the  flcin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  ac- 
companies, the  brachial  artery  to  the  a 
cubit,  then  paffes  between  the  bra-  1 | 
chialis  internus,  pronator  rotundus, 
and  the  perf'oratus  and  porforans,  un- 
der the  ligament  of  the  wrifl  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  fends  off 
branches  in  every  direblion  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  hand,  and  then  fup- 
plies  the  digital  nerves,  which  go  to 
the  extremities  of  the  thumb,  fore 
and  middle  fingers. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  de- 
feends  between  the  brachial  artery 
and  bafilic  vein,  between  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  lnimerus,  and  the 
olecranon,  and  divides  in  the  fore- 
arm into  an  internal  and  an  external 
branch.  The  former  paffes  over  the 
ligament  of  the  wriit  and  fefamoid 
bone,  to  the  hand,  where  it  divides 


! into  three  branches,'  two  of  which  go 
to  the  ring  and  little  finger,  and  the 
l third  forms  an  arch  towards  the 
thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
’is  loll  in  the  conrguous  mufcles. 
The  latter  gaffes  over  the  tendon  of 
the  extenfor  carpi  ulnaris  and  back 
of  the  hand,  to  fupply  alio  the  two 
laft  fingers. 

6.  The  radial  nerve,  which  fomc- 
Ithnes  gives  off  the  axillary  nerve.  It 
paffes  backwards,  about  the  os  hu- 
meri, defeends  on  the  outlide  of  the 
irm,  between  the  brachialis  externus 
jmd  internua  mufcles  to  the  cubit ; 
i.hen  pmceeds  between  the  fupinator 
[ongus  and  brevis  to  the  fuperior  ex- 
remity  of  the  radius,  giving  off  vari- 
ms  branches  to  adjacent  mufcles. 
\t  this  place  it  divides  into  two 
iranches;  one  goes  along  the  radius, 
>et\veen  the  fupinator  longus  and  ra- 
iialis  internus  to  the  back  of  the 
land,  and  terminates  in  the  interoffe- 
i’js  mufcles,  the  thumb  and  three 
rll  fingers  ; the  other  paffes  between 
he  fupinator  brevis  and  head  of  the 
adius,  and  is  loft  in  the  mufcles  of 
he  fore-arm. 


Dors  a l Nerves. 


The  ddrfal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs 
1 number.  The  firll  pair  gives  off  a 
ranch  to  the  brachial  plexus.  All 
le  dorfal  nerves  are  diftributsd  to  the 
ufcles  of  the  back,  intercoftals,  fer- 
ti,  pectoral,  abdominal  mufcles  and 
aphragm.  The  five  inferior  pairs, 
i to  the  cartilages  of  the  l ibs,  and 
le  called  cojlal. 

Lumbar  Nerves. 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  are 
■ftowed  about  the  loins  and  mufcles, 
jin  of  the  abdomen  and  loins,  fero- 
m,  ovaria,  and  diaphragm.  The 
i-ond,  third,  and  fifth  pair  unite 
d form  the  obturator  nerve , which 
feends  over  the  pfoas  mufcle  into 


the  pelvis,  and  paffes  thiqiigh  the 
foramen  thyroideum  to  the  obturator 
mufcle,  triceps,  pedineus,  &c. 

'The  third  and  fourth,  with  fome 
brandies  of  the  fccond  pair,  form  the 
crural  nerve,  which  paffes  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament  with  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, fends  off  branches  to  the  adja- 
cent parts,  and  .defeends  in  the  di- 
redion  of  the  fartorius  mufcle  to  the 
internal  condvle  of  the  femur,  from 
whence  it  accompanies  the  faphena 
vein  to  the  internal  ankle,  to  be  loft 
in  the  ikin  of  the  great  toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  firft 
pair  of  the  facral  nerves. 

Sacral  Nerves. 

There  are  five  pair  of  facral  nerves, 
all  of  which  arife  from  the  caudci 
equina , or  termination  of  the  medulla 
fpinalis ; fo  called  from -the  nerves  re- 
fembling  the  tail  of  a horfe.  The 
four  firft  pair  give  off  branches  to  the 
pelvic  vifcera,  and  are  afterwards 
united  to  the  laft  lumbar,  to  form  a 
large  plexus , which  gives  off 

The  ifchiatic  nerve , the  large  ft  in 
the  body.  The  ifchiatic  nerve  im- 
mediately at  its  origin  fends  off 
branches  to  the  bladder,  redum,  and 
parts  of  generation  ; proceeds  from 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ifchiatic  notch,  between  the  tubero- 
fity  of  the  ifehium  and  great  trochan- 
ter, to  the  ham,  where  it  is  called  the 
popliteal  nerve.  In  the  ha  n it  divides 
into  two  branches. 

1 . The  peroneal , which  defeends 
on  the  fibula,  and  diftributes  many 
branches  to  the  mufcles  <5f  the  leg 
and  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  rrhztibial,  which  penetrates  the 
gaftrocnemii  mufcles  to  the  internal 
ankle,  paffes  through  a notch  in  the 
os  calcis  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  where 
it  divides  into  an  internal  and  external 
plantar  nerve,  which  fupply  the  muf- 
cles and  aponeurolls  of  the  foot  and 
the  toes. 
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Nervines,  ( Nervine. , fc.  mfdica- 
menta , from  t/ervus ) . Neurotics. 
Medicines  that  relieve  disorders  of  the 
nerves. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Febris 
nervofa. 

Nervous  fluid.  Nervous  prin- 
ciple. The  vafeularity  of  the  corti- 
cal part  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves 
themfelves,  their  foftnefs,  pulpinefs, 
and  natural  humid  appearance,  give 
reafon  to  believe  that  between  ythe 
medullary  particles  of  which  they 
are  principally  compofed,  a fine  fluid 
is  conftantly  fecreted,  which  may  be 
fitted  to  receive  and  tranffnit,  even 
more  readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all 
imprefiio.ns  which  are  made  on  it.  It 
appears  to  exhale  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves.  1 he  laffitude  and 
debility  of  mufcles  from  too  great  ex- 
ercife,  and  the  dulnefs  of  the  fenlorial 
organs  from  excefTive  uie,  would  feem 
to°prove  this.  It  has  no  /well  nor 
tajley  for  the  cerebrine  medulla  is.in- 
fipid  and  inodorous.  Nor  has  it  any 
colour^  tor  the  cerebrum  and  nerves 
are  white.  It  is  of  io  fubtile  a con- 
/fence , as  nevtr  to  have  been  detected. 
Its  mobility  is  Jlupendous , for  in  leis 
than  a moment,  with  the  content  of 
the  mhad,.  it  is  conveyed  from  the 
cerebrum  to  the  mufcles,  like  the 
electric  matter.  Whether  the  ner- 
vous fluid  be  carried  from  the  organ 
of  fenfe  in  the  feiiforial  nerves  to  the 
cerebrum,  and  from  thence  in  the 
motory  nerve's  to  the  mufcles,  cannot 
be  pofitively  affirmed,  but  may  be 
proved.  The  conjlituent  principles  of 
this  liquid  are  perfectly  unknown,  as 
they  cannot  be  rendered  vifible  by 
art*  or -proved  by  ex  peri  me  nt . U pon 

making  a ligature  upon  a nerve,  the 
motion  of  the  fluid  is  interrupted, 
*«hich  proves  that  fomething  corpo- 
real flows  through  it.  It  is  therefore 
a weak  argument  to  deny  its  exigence 
became  we  cannot  fee  it ; for  who 
has  feeu  the  matter  of  heat,  oxygen. 


azot,  and  ether  elementary  bodies, 
the  exfifler.ee  of  which  no  phyficiaa 
in  the  prefent  day  doubts?  The 
electric  matter , whofe  action  on  the 
nerves  is  very  great,  does  not  appear 
to  conflitute  the  nervous  fluid ; for 
nerves  exhibit  no  figns  of  fpontaneous 
electricity  ; nor  can  it  be  the  magnetic 
matter , as  the  experiment  of  Gavian 
w ith  the  magnet  demonfirates;  nor 
is  it  oxygen,  nor  hydrogen , nor  azot ; k 
for  the  firft  very  much  irritates  the 
nerves,  and  the  other  two  fufpend 
their  action.  The  nervous  fluid,  there- 
fore, is  an  element  fui  generis,  which  r: 
exifts  and  is  produced  in  the  nerves  Ik 
only;  hence,  like  other  elements,  it 
is  a thing  unknown,  and  only  to  be 
known  by  its  effects.  The  pulpous 
foftnefs  of  fome  nerves,  and  their  lax  1 ;r 
fituation,  does  not  allow  them  and 
the  brain  toatton  the.body  and  foul  Bn : 
only  by  ofcillation.  Laftly,  a tenfe  lm 
chord,  although  tied,  ofcillates.  Iih 
The  nfe  of  the  nervous  fluid  is,  i.  It  I':,:; 
appears  to  he  an  intermediate  fub-  I 
fiance  between  the  body  and  the  foul,  J -4 
by  means  of  which  the  latter  thinks,  j 
perceives,  and  moves  the  mufcles  fub*  | 
fervient  to  the  will.  Hence  the  body  j 
adts  upon  the  foul,  and  the  foul  upon  I .( 
the  body.  2.  It  appears  to  differ  Ifk 
from  the  -vital principle  ; for  parts  live 
and-  are  irritable  which  want  nerves, 
as  bones,  tendons,  plants,  and  in- 
fects. 

Nervous  system,  physiology 
of.  The  nervous  fyflem,  as  the  or*  ! 
gan  of  fenfe  and  motion,  is  connedled  I 
with,  fo  many  functions  of  the  anima  ; 
economy,  that  the  fludy  of  it  mu!!  I j; 
be  of  the  utmofl  importance,  and  < I 
fundamental  part  of  the  fludy  of  ths  * 
whole  economy.  The  nervous  fyffen  | 
con  lifts  of  the  medullary  fubllancc  o 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob 
longata,  and  fpinalis ; and  of  the  fam-  | 
fubllancc  continued  into  the  nerve t j 
by  which  it  is  diftributed  to  man 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Th  1 
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whole  of  this  fyftem  teems  to  be  pro- 
perly diftinguifhed  into  thefe  four 
i parts. 

1.  The  medullary  jubilance  con- 
tained in  the  cranium  and  vertebral 
cavity  ; the  whole  of  which  feems  to 
confift  ol  diftinCt  fibres,  but  without 
the  fmaller  fibres  being  feparated  from 
each  other  by  any  evident  enveloping 
membranes. 

2.  Conned! ed  with  one  part  or  other 
of  this  fubftance  are,  the  nerves,  in 
which  the  fame  medullary  fubftance 

i is  continued,  but  here  more  evidently 
■ divided  into  fibres,  each  of  which  is 
feparated  from  the  others  by  an  en- 
veloping membrane  derived  from  the 
pia  mater. 

3.  Parts  of  the  extremities'of  cer- 
tain nerves,  in  which  the  medul- 
lary fubftance  is  divelled  of  the  en- 
veloping membranes  from  the  pia  ma- 
ter, and  fo  lituated  as  to  be  expofed 
to  the  aCtion  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  fo  framed  as  to 
be  affeCted  by  the  action  of  certain 
■bodies  only  : thefe  are  named  the  fen- 
j tient  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves 
fo  framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a 

! peculiar  contradlility  ; and,  in  con- 
| fequence  of  their  fituation  and  altach- 
Iments,  to  be,  by  their  contradlion, 
capable  of  moving  moll  of  the  folid 
and  fluid  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe 

f re  named  the  moving  extremities  of  the 
erves  : They  are  commonly  named 
f moving  or  mufcular  fibres . 

Theie  feveral  parts  of  the  nervous 
jfyftem  are  every  where  the  fame  con- 
jtinuous  medullary  fubftance  which 
is  fuppofed  .to  be  the  vital  folid  of 
animals,  fo  conftituted  in  living  ani- 
mals,  and  in  living  fyftems  only,  as 
l to  admit  of  motions  being  readily 
propagated  from  any  one  part  to 
svery  other  part  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
:em,  fo  long  as  the  continuity  and 
natural  living  ftate  of  the  medullary 
iubtlance  remains.  In  the  living  man, 
there  is  an  immaterial  thinking  fub- 
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fiance,  or  mind,  conllanlly  prefent, 
and  every  phenomenon  of  thinking 
is  to  be  contidered  as  an  affection  or 
faculty  of  the  mind  alone.  But  this 
immaterial  and  thinking  part  of  man 
is  fo  connected  with  the  material  and 
-torporeal  part  ol  him,  and  particularly 
with  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  motions 
excited  in  this  give  occafion  to  thought, 
andthought,howeveroccafioned,gives 
occafion  to  new  motions  in  the  ner- 
vous fyftem.  This  mutual  commu- 
nicatiorT  or  influence  is  affirmed  with 
confidence  as  a file!  ; but  the  mode 
of  it  we  do  not  underhand,  nor  pre- 
tend to  explain  ; and  therefore  are 
not  bound  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
that  attend  any  of  the  fuppofitions 
which  have  been  made  concerning  it. 
The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  iyf- 
tem  occur  commonly  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  The  impulfe  of  external 
bodies  a&s  upon  the  fentient  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves;  and  this  gives 
occafion  to  perception  or  thought, 
which,  as  firft  arijing  in  the  mind,  is 
termed  fenfation.  This  fenfation,  ac- 
cording to  its  various  modification, 
gives  occafion  to  volition,  or  the 
willing  of  certain  ends  to  be  obtained 
by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  ; and  this  volition  gives  oc- 
cafion to  the  contraction  of  mufcular 
fibres,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
part  required  is  produced.  1 As  the 
impulfe  of  bodies  on  the  fentient  ex- 
tremities of  a nerve  does  not  occafion 
any  fenfation,  unlefs  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  fentient  extremity  and  the 
brain  be  free,  and  as,  in  like  manner, 
volition  does  not  produce  any  con- 
traction of  mufcles,  unlefs  the  nerve 
between  the  brain  and  mufcle  be  alio 
Free,  it  is  concluded,  from  both  thefe 
facts,  that  fenfation  and  volition,  fo 
far  as  they  are  comiedted  with  cor- 
poreal motions,  are  functions  of  the 
brain  alone;  arid  it  is  prefumed,  that 
fenfation  arifes  only  in  confequence 
of  external  impulfe  producing  motion 
in  the  fentient  extremities  of  the 
D d 3 
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nerves,  and  of  that  motion’s  being  ginning  of  motion  in  the  Animal  eco- 
thence  propagated  along  the  nerves  nomy,  is  generally  connedled  with 
to  the  brain  ; and,  in  like  manner,  fenfation  : and  that  the  ultimate 

that  the  will  operating  in  the  brain  cffedls  of  fuch  motion  are  chiefly 
only,  by  a motion  begun  there,  and  actions  depending  immediately  upon 
propagated  along  the  nerves,  produces  the  contraction  of  moving  fibres,  be- 
the  contraction  of  mufcles.  From  tween  which  and  the  fentient  tx- 
vvhat  is  now  faid,  we  perceive  more  tremities  the  communication  is  by 
diftindtly  the  different  functions  of  means  of  the  brain. 


the  feveral  parts  of  the  nervous  fy  ft  cm 
as  diftinguiffiedin,  i . The  fentient  ex- 
tremities feem  to  be  particularly  fitted 
to  receive  the  impreffions  of  external 
bodies  : and,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  thefe  impreffions,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  fentient  extremity 
itfelf,  to  propagate  along  the  nerves 
motions  of  a determined  kind,  which, 
communicated  to  the  brain,  give  oc- 
caficn  to  fenfation.  2.  The  brain 
feems  to  be  a part  fitted  for,  and 
fufceptible  of,  thofe  motions  with 
which  fenfation,  and  the  whole  con- 
fequent  operations  of  thought,  are 
connected  ; and  thereby  is  fitted  to 
form  a communication  between  the 
motions  excited  in  the  fentient,  and 
thofe  in  confequence  arifing  in  the 
moving  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
which  are  often  remote  and  diflant 
from  each  other.  3.  The  moving 
extremities  are  fo  framed  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  contraction,  and  of  having 
this  contraction  excited  by  motion 
propagated  from  the  brain,  and  com- 
municated to  the  contractile  fibre. 
4.  The  nerves,  more  ftridtlv  fo 
called,  are  to  be  confidered  as  a col- 
lection of  medullary  fibres,  each  en- 
veloped in  its  proper  membrane,  and 
thereby  fo  feparated  from  every 
other,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  com- 
munication of  motion  from  any  one 
to  the  others,  and  to  admit  only  of 
motion  along  the  continuous  medul- 
lary fubflance  of  the  fame  fibre,  from 
its  origin  to  the  extremities,  or  con- 
irarywife.  From  this  view  of  the  parts 
of  the  nervqus  fyftem,  of  their  feve- 
jral  functions  and  communication  with 
«ach  other,  it  appears,  that  the  be- 


Nettle,  common.  , See  Ur - 

tic  a. 

Nettle,  dead.  See  Lamium 
album. 

Neurology,  ( Neurolcgia , a , f. 
vsvpoXoyiu ; from  vtvgoif  a nerve,  and 

yr.c.y  a difeourfe).  The  doCtrine 
of  the  nerves. 

Neuroses,  ( Neurofis>  isyf.  vevsuv; ; 
from  tev^o  v,  a nerve).  Nervous 
difeafes.  The  fecond  clafs  of 
Cullen’s  nofology  is  fo  called ; it 
comprehends  affections  of  fe.nfe  and 
motion,  difhirbed  ; without  either 
idiopathic  pyrexia,  or  topical  dif- 
eafes.. 

Neutral  salts..  Secondary 
falts.  Under  the  name  of  neutral  or 
fecondnry  falts  are  comprehended  fuch 
matters  as  are  compofed  of  two  pri- 
mitive faline  fubftances  combined  to- 
gether. They  are  called  neutral, 
becaufe  they  do  not  polTefs  the  cha- 
racters of  acid  nor  alkaline  falts,  I ^ 
which  are  primitive  falts  ; fuch  are 
Epfom  falts,  alum,  nitre,  & c. 

Nickel.  A mineral  mo  illy  found 
united  with  fulphur  and  arfenic.  Its*  1 
ores  have  a coppery  red  colour,  and 
are  almsft  always  covered  with  a 
greenifh  gray  efflorefcence.  It  ij 
very  plentiful  in  Saxony. 

Nicotian  a,  (Nicotian  a,  a,  ft 
from  Mr.  Nicott,  who  firft  brought 
it  into  Europe.)  Tobacco.  The 
Virginian  tobacco,  Nicotiana  tabacun, 
folds  lanceolato-ovatis  fejjtlibus  decur - I 
rentibuSy  jloribus  acuiis  of  Linnaeus.  ■ 
Clafs  Pentandria.  Order  Monogynia% 
is  the  plant  employed  medicinally.  It 
is  a very  aCtive  narcotic  and  fternu- 
tatory.  A decoCtion  of  the  leaves 
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much  efteemed  In  fome  difeafes  of 
the  Ikin,  and  it  is  by  fome  faid  to  be 
a fpecific  againft  the  itch.  The 
fumes  and  the  decodion  are  employ- 
ed in  obftinate  conftipations  of  the 
bowels,  and  very  frequently  with  fuc- 
cefs ; it  is  neceffary,  however,  to 
caution  the  practitioner  againft  an 
effed  moftly  produced  by  its  exhibi- 
tion, namely,  fyncope,  with  cold 
fvveats ; and  in  fome  inllances, 
death; 

Nicotiana  minor.  Tobacco 
ar.glicum.  Priapda , Hyofciamus  lu- 
teus.  Englilh  tobacco.  This  plant, 
Nicotiana  rujiica  of  Linnaeus,  is  much 
weaker  than  the  Virginian  tobacco  ; 
the  leaves  are  chiefly  ufed  to  fmoke 
vermin,  though  they  promife,  from 
their  more  gentle  operation,  to  be  a 
fafer  remedy  in  fome  cafes  than  the 
former. 

Nicotiana  rustica.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  Englifli  tobac- 
co. See  Nicotiana  minor. 

Nicotiana  tabacum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  tobacco  plant. 
See  Nicotiana. 

Nigella,  ( Nigella,  a,  f.  quaf 
nigrella  ; from  r.iger,  black,  fo  named 
from  its  black  feed).  Devil  in  a 
bufti,  or  fennel  flower.  This  plant, 
Nigella  fativa  of  Linnaeus,  was  for- 
merly employed  medicinally  as  an  ex- 
pedorant  and  deobftruent,  but  is  now 
defervedly  fallen  into  difufe. 

Nigella  sativa.  The  fyfterrj- 
: atic  name  of  the  devil  in  a bulh.  See 
Nigella . 

Night  - mare.  Incubus . Onei- 

rodynia gravans.  The  nervous  or 
lindifpofed  perfons  are  opprefied  du- 
ring fieep  with  a heavy  preffing  fen- 
fation  on  the  cheft,  by  which  refpi- 
ration  is  impeded,  or  the  circulation 
I of  blood  intercepted,  to  fuch  a degree 
asto  Uneaten  fuffocation.  Frightful 
ideas  are  recolleded  on  waking,  which 
occupied  the  dreaming  mind.  Fre- 
jquent  attempts  are  made  to  cry  out, 
't)u;  often  without  effect,  and  the 


dangerous 


horrors  and  agitations  felt  by  the  pa- 
tient are  inexprcfiibly  frightful.  The 
fenfations  generally  originate  in  a 
large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indigefti- 
ble  matter  in  the  ftomach  of  J upper 
eaters , which  prefiing  the  ftomach 
againft  the  diaphragm,  impede  refpi- 
ration,  or  render  it  fliort  and  con- 
vulfed.  Inflated  inteftines  may  like- 
wife  produce  fimilar  effeds,  or  mental 
perturbations. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  night- 
mare mentioned  by  authors,  which 
lias  a more  dangerous  tendency  ; and 
this  arifes  from  an  impeded  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  lungs,  when  lying 
down,  cr  too  great  relaxation  of  the 
heart  and  its  impelling  powers.  Epi- 
lepfy,  apoplexy,  or  fudden  death, 
are  fometimes  amongft  the  confe- 
quer.ces  of  this  fpecies  of  difturbed 
fieep.  Polypi  in  the  large  veffels, 
aneurifms,  Water  in  the  thorax,  peri- 
cardium, or  lungs,  empyema,  &c. 
are  amongft  the  maft 
caufes.  See  Oneirodynia . 

Nightshade,  a 
Phytolacca  decandria. 

NlG  HTSHADE, 

Belladonna. 

Nig  HTSHADE, 

Solatium. 

Nightshade, 

Solanum  fanflum. 

Nightshade, 

Dulcamara . 

Nihilum  album.  See  Zincum 
calcinatum. 

Ninsi  radix.  Ninzin.  Nindjin. 
This  root  was  long  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  as  ginfing.  It  now  appears, 
however,  to  be  the  produce  of  a dif- 
ferent plant,  the  Slum  nittjt , folds 
ferratis,  pinnatis  j rameis  tcrnalis  of 
Linnaeus,  poflefiing  fimilar  though 
weaker  properties  than  gingfeug, 

Ninzin.  See  Nirfi  radix. 

Nipple.  The  fmall  projeding 
portion  in  the  middle  pf  the  breafts  of 
men  and  women.  \%  is  much  larger 
in  the  letter,  and  has  opening  in  it, 
pdi 


AMERICAN. 

ia. 

See 

DEADLY. 

See 

GARDEN. 

See 

PALESTINE. 

See 

WOODY. 

See 
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the  excretory  du&s  of  the  ladleal 
glands. 

Nipple  wort..  See  Lampfana . 

Nit r as  ammoniac ®.  Alkali 
* volatile  niteatum.  Sal  ammpniacus  ni- 
trofus . Ammonia  nitrata.  Its  virtues 
are  irritating,  diuretic,  and  deobftru- 
en't  ; externally,  it  is  refolvent  and 
fialagogue. 

Nitras  argenti  fusus.  See 

i 

Argentum  nitratum. 

NitkaS  hydrargyri.  Hydrar- 
gyrum nitrofum.  Of  this  fubftance 
there  are  two  preparations,  the  cryf- 
taUized  and  the  acid'  nitrate  of  quick- 
filver.  Its  cauftic  quality  points  out 
its  irritating,  emetic,  diuretic,  and 
alterative  virtues.  It  isufedin  fy- 
philis  arid  phagedenic  ulcers.  The 
imgueritum  citrinumis  prepared  from 
it. 

Nitras  potass®.  See  Nitre. 

Nitras  potass.®  fusus.  Sal 
prunella.  Nitrum  tabulatum.  This 
fait,  belioes  the  nitric  acid  and  pct- 
a(h,  contains  a little  fuiphuric  acid. 

Nitras  sod®.  Alkali  miner  ale 

nit r alum,  Nitrum  cuhicum . Its  vir- 
tues are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  nitrate  of 
potafh,  for  which  it  may  be  fafely 
fubftituted. 

Nitrates,  ( Nitras , tis , m.)T 

Neutral  falls,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  different  bafes  ; 
as  nit  rat  of  raagnefia,  nitrat  of  mercu- 
ry,, Szc. 

Nitre,  (Nitrum,  i,  u.vi]^).  Ni- 
tras pot  afeimpurus.  Saltpetre.  A per- 
fect neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  nitrous  acid  with  the  fixed  ve- 
getable alkali.  Its  take  is  cooling, 
and  it  does  not  alter  the  colour  cf  the 
fyrup  of  violets.  Nitre  exifts  in  large 
quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  con- 
tinually formed  in  inhabited  places  ; 
it  is  found  in  great  quantities  upon 
walls  which  are  fheltered  from  the 
rain.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  arts  \ 
it  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  gun- 
powder ; and  burned  with  different 
proportions  of  tartar,  forms  the  fub- 
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fiances  called  fluxes.  It  'is  of  confi- 
derable  importance  in  medicine,  as  a 
febrifuge,  diuretic,  and  antiphlogiflic 
remedy.  , * 

Nitrites,  ( Nitris , tis , m,). 

Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  nitrous  acid  with  different  bafes ; 
thus,  nitrite  of  zinc , nitrite  of fiver , 
&c. 

Nitrogen  gaz.  See  Azof. 

Noct  ambulation.  Walking 
in  the  night  when  afleep.  See  Onei-  1 

rodynia. 

Nodding  cnicus.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  this  plant  is  Cnicus 
cernuus  cf  Linnaeus.  In  Siberia  the 
tender  balks  are  firfl  peeled  and  then 
boiled  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

Noli  me  tangere.  A fpecies 
of  herpes  that  is  very  difficult  to  cure, 
is  fo  termed  by  authors,  becaufe  it 
is  exafperated  by  moft  applications. 

Now®,  [Noma,  arum,  f.  from 
vtfjLu-,  to  eat).  Ulcers  that  fometimes 
attack  the  cheek  or  vulva  of  young 
girls.  They  appear  in  the  form  of 
red  and  fomewhat  livid  fpots ; .are 
not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or 
tumour,  and  in  a few  days  become 
gangrenous. 

Non-naturals.  Under  this 
term  phyficians  comprehend  air,  meat 
and  drink,  fleep  and  watching,  mo- 
tion and  reft,  retention  and  excretion, 
and  the  affedf ions  of  the  mind. 

Norlandic®  bacc®.  The 
fruit  of  the  Rubus  arflicus  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  this  illuftrious  charac- 
ter found  very  grateful  and  refrefh- 
ing  in  his  tour  through  the  northern 
part  of  Sweden.  in  putrid  fever, 
exanthematous  difeafes,  and  feurvy, 
they  promife  to  be  like  other  fummer 
fruits,  very  ferviceable. 

Nose.  Nafus.  See  Nates, 

Nosology,  ( Nofologia , a , f.  from 
voacih'jyta  ; from  voc7c,cl  a difeafe,  and 
7\(jycjqa  a difeourfe).  The  do&rine  o* 
the  names  of  difeafes.  Modern  phyr 
ficians  underftand  by  nofology  the  ar- 
rangement of  difeafes  in  gaffes,  ge- 
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ncra,  fpecies,  &c.  The  following 
are  the  approved  arrangements  of  the 
feveral  nofologifts.  That  of  Dr. 
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Cullen  is  generally  adopted  in  this 
country,  and  next  to  it  the  arrange- 
ment of  Sauvage. 

I / . • . 


Synoptical  view  of  the  Claffes , Orders , and  Generay 
according  to  the  Cullenian  fyfienu 


Order  II. 
PHLEGMASIiE. 

7.  Phlogofis 

8.  Ophthalmia 

9.  Phrenitis 

10.  Cynanche 

11.  Pneumonia 
\l.  Carditis 


CLASS  I. — PYREXLE. 


Order  I.  FEBRES. 
$ I . Intermittentes. 

1.  Tertiana 

2.  Quartaua 

3.  Quotidiana 

§ 2.  Continua. 

4.  Synocha 
3.  Typhus 
6.  Synochus 


13.  Peritonitis 

14.  Gaftritis 

15.  Enteritis 

16.  Hepatitis 

17.  Splenitis 

18.  Nephritis 

19.  Cyilitis 

20.  Hyfteritis 

21.  Rheumatifmus 

22.  Odontalgia 
'23.  Podagra 

24.  Arthropuofis 


Order  III.  ' 
EXANTHEMATA. 
25.  Variola 
?6.  Varicella 


27.  Rubeola 

28.  Scarlatina 

29.  Pedis. 

30.  Eryfipelas 
3 1 . Miliaria 

32.  Urticaria 

33.  Pemphigus 

34.  Aphtha 


Order  IV. 
HiEMORRHAGUE. 

* 35.  Epiftaxis 

36.  Hfemoptyfis 

37.  Hsemorrhois 

38.  Menorrhagia  QrdtrV 

39. '  Catarrhus  pr*  fjff 

40.  Dyfenteria 


■< 


CL  A S S 1 1. — NEUR  OSES. 


Order  I.  COMATA. 

48.  Trifmus 

60.  Diarrhoea 

41.  Apoplexia 

49.  Convulfio 

61.  Diabetes 

* ('  i 

42,  Paralyfis 

50I  Chorea 

62.  Hyfteria 

Order  II. 

51.  Raphania 

63.  Hydrophobia 

52.  Epilepfia 

r 

ADYNAMIiE. 

53.  Palpitatio 

Order  IV. 

43.  Syncope 

54.  Adhma 

VESANIA. 

• - 

44.  Dyipepfia 

55.  Dyfpncea 

64.  Amentia 

45.  Hypochond'riafis 

56.  Pertufiis 

65.  Melancholia 

, 

46.  Chlorofis 

57.  Py rolls 

58.  Cholica 

66.  Mania 

67.  Oneyrodynia 

» • 

Order  III.  SPASMI. 

59.  Cholera 

■ 

47.  Tetanus 

• 

NO 


N O 


CLASS  III. — CACHEXIA. 


Order  I. 
MARCORES. 
-68.  Tabes 

69.  Atrophia 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTIA. 
$ I . Adipofa. 

70.  Polyfarcia 
§ 2 . Flatuofa, 

71.  Pneumatoiis 

72.  Tympanites 

✓ 


73.  Phyfometra 
§ 3-  Aquofm. 

74.  Anafarca 

75.  Hydrocephalus 

76.  Hydrorachitis 

77.  Hydrothorax 

78.  Afcites 

79.  Hydrometa 

80.  Hydrocele 
§ 4.  Soli  die. 

81.  Phyfconia 

82.  Rachitis 
& 


Ord?r  III. 
IMPETIGINES. 

83.  Scrophuia 
84c  Syphilis 

85.  Scorbutus 

86.  Ehphantiafis 

87.  Lepra 

88.  Frambena 

89.  Tricoma 

90.  I&erus 


CLASS  IV.— LOCALES. 


Order  I. 

DYSESTHESIA. 

91.  Caligo 

92.  Amaurofis 

93.  Dyfopia 

94.  Pfeudoblepfis 

95.  Dyfecoea 
90.  Paracufis 

97.  Anofmia 

98.  Agheuftia 

99.  Anasfthefia 

Order  II. 
DY$OREXIA. 

§ I . Appetitus  errand . 
jog.  Bulimia  , 

1 01.  Polydipfia 
3 02.  Pica 

103.  Satyriafis 

104.  Nymphomania 

105.  Noftalgia 

§ . 2 . Appetitus  d,ejicientes . 

106.  Anorexia 

107.  Adipfia 

108.  Anaphrodifia 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESIA. 

109.  Aphonia 


no.  Mutitas 

111.  Paraphonia 

1 12.  Pfellifmus 

1 13.  Strabifmus 

1 14.  Dyfphagia 

1 15.  Contradtura 

Order  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

1 16.  Profufio 

1 17.  Ephidrofis 

1 18.  Epiphora 

1 19.  Ptyalifmus 

120.  Enurefis 

12 1.  Gonorrhoea 

Order  V. 
EPISCHESES. 

122.  Obftipatio 

123.  Ifchuria 

124.  Dyfuria 

125.  Dyfpermatifmus 

126.  Amenorrhoea 

Order  VI 
TUMORES. 

127.  Aneurifma^ 

128.  Varix 


129.  Ecchymoma 

130.  Schirrus 

1 3 1.  Cancer 

132.  Bubo 

1 33.  Sarcoma 

134.  Veruca 

135.  Clavus 

136.  Lupia 

137.  Ganglion 

138.  Hydatis 

t 39.  Hydarthrus 
140.  Exoftofis 

Order  VIF. 
ECTOPIA. 
14  r.  Hernia 

142.  Prolapfus 

143.  Luxatio 

Order.  VIII, 
DIALYSES, 

144.  Vulnus 

145.  Ulcus 

146.  Herpes 

147.  Tinea 

148.  Pfora 

149.  Fraftura 

150.  Caries 


Synoptical  view  of  the  fyfiem  of  Sauvages. 


. i 

Order  I. 
MACUJUE. 

Genus  i . Leucoma 

1 2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Gutta  rofea 

5.  Xasvus 

6.  Ecchymoma 

Order  II. 
EFFLORESCEN- 
TIM. 

7.  Herpes 

8.  Epinictis 

9.  Pfvdracia 
jo.  Hidroa 

Order  III. 
PHYMATA. 

111.  Erythema 

1 12.  CEdema  ‘ 

13.  Emphyftma 
j 14.  Scirrhus 

15.  Phlegmone 

16.  Bubo 

17.  Parotis 

18.  Furunculus 

19.  Anthrax 

20.  Cancer ' 

21.  Paronychia 
j 22.  Phimofis 

Order  IV, 
EXCRESCENTIAE. 

23.  Sarcoma 


Order  I. 

CONTINUES. 
79.  Ephemera 
Be.  Synocha 
81.  Synochus 
1 82.  Typhus 

83.  Heflica 


CLASS  I.  XVITIA. 

24.  Condyloma 

25.  Verruca 

26.  Pterygium 

27.  Hordeolum 

28.  Bronchocele 

29.  Exoftofis 

30.  Gibbofitas 

31.  Lordofis 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

32.  Aneurifma 

33.  Varix 

34.  liydatis 

35.  Marifca 

36.  Staphyloma 

37.  Lupia 

38.  Hydrarthus 

39.  Apoltema 
^o.  Exomphalus 

41.  Ofcheocele 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPIAE. 

42.  Exophthalmia 

43.  Blepharoptofis 

44.  Hypohophyle 

45.  Paraglofia 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPIAE. 

46.  Proptoma 

47.  Exania 

48.  Exocyfte 

CLASS  II.  FEBRES. 

✓ Order  II. 
REMITTENTES. 

84.  Amphimerina 

85.  Tritaeophya 

86.  Tetartophya. 


49.  Hyfteroptofis 

50.  Enterocele 

51.  Epiplocele 

52.  Gallerocele 

53.  Hepatocele 

54.  Splenocele 

55.  Hyllerocele 

56.  Cyftoceie 

57.  Encephalocele 

58.  Hvfteroloxia 

59.  Parorchydiuna 

60.  Exarthrema 

61.  Diailahs 

62.  Laxarthrus 

Order  VII. 
PLAGAE. 

63.  Vulnus 

64.  Pun£hira 

65.  Excoriatio 
•66.  Contufio 

67.  Fra£tura 

68.  Fiffura 

69.  Ruptura 

70.  Amputatura 

71.  Ulcus 

72.  Exulceratio 

73.  Sinus 

74.  Fiftula 

75.  Rhagus 

76.  Efchara 

77.  Caries 

78.  Arthrocace 


Order  III. 
INTERMITTEN 
TES. 

87.  Quotid.ana 

88.  Tertiana 

89.  Quartana 

90.  Erratica 


/ 


N O 


N O 


CLASS  III.  PHLEGMASIA. 


Order  I. 

EXAMTHEMA- 

T1CA. 

91.  Peftis 

92.  Variola 

93.  Pemphigus 

94.  Rubeola 

95.  Miliaris 

96.  Purpura 

97.  Eryiipelas 
9S.  Scarlatina 

99.  Effera 

1 00.  Aphtha 


Order  II. 

MEMBRANACEA. 

10 1.  Phrenitis 

102.  Paraphrenefis 

103.  Pleuritis 

104.  Gaftritis 

105.  Enteritis 

106.  Epiploitis 

107.  Metritis 

108.  CyAitis 


Order  III. 

PARENCHYMA- 
tosa:. 


109.  Cephalitis 

1 10.  Cynanche 

111.  Carditis 

1 12.  Peripneumonia 

1 1 3.  Hepatitis 

114.  Splenitis 

115.  Nephritis  . 


Order  I.  • 
TONICI  PARTIA- 
LES. 

116.  Strabifmus 

1 17.  Trifmus 

1 18.  ObAipitas 

1 19.  Contraciura 
*20.  Crampus 

121.  Piiapifmus 

Order  II. 

TONICI  GENERA- 
TES. 

122.  Tetanus 


CLASS  IV.  SPASMI. 

• 1 t 

123.  Catochus 

Order  III. 

CLONICI  PARTIA- 
LES. 

124.  Nyftagmus 

125.  Carphologia 

126.  Pandiculatio 

127.  Apomyttofis 

128.  ConvulAo 

129.  Tremor 

130.  Palpitatio 

1 3 1.  Claudicatio 


Order  IV. 

\ fi 1 

CLONICI  GENE- 
RALES. 

132.  Rigor 

133.  Eclampfia 

134.  Epilepfia 
j 35.  Hyfteria 

136.  Scelotyrbe 

137.  Beribcria 


CLASS  V.  ANHELATIONES. 


Order  I. 
SPASMODICAL 

38.  Ephialtes 

39.  Stcrnutatio 

40.  Ofcedo 

41.  Singultus 
\2,  Tulhs 


Order  II. 
OPPRESSIVE. 

143.  Stertor 

144.  Dyfpncea 

145.  AAhma 


146.  Orthopncea 

147.  Angina 

148.  Pleurodyne 

149.  Rhuma 

150.  Hydrothorax 

15 1.  Empyema 


NO 


NO 


V 


CLASS  VI.  DEBILITATES. 


Order  I. 

DYSjESTHESIiE. 

152.  Cataracfla 

153.  Caligo 

154.  Amblyopia 

155.  Amauroiis 

156.  Anofmia 

157.  Agheuftia 

158.  Dyfecoea 

159.  Paracufis 

160.  Cophoiis 

16 1.  Ansefthelia 


Order  II. 
ANEPITHYMI^E. 

162.  Anorexia 

163.  Anipfia 

164.  Anaphiodifia 

Order  III. 
DYSCINE3EE. 

1 6;.  Mutitas 

166.  Aphonia 

167.  Pfellifmus 

168.  Paraphonia 

169.  Paralyfis 

170.  Hemiplegia 

1 71.  Paraplexia 


Order  IV. 
LEIPQPSYCHLE. 

172.  Afthenia 

173.  Leipothymia 

174.  Syncope 

175.  Afphyxia 

Order  V. 
COMATA. 

176.  Catalepfis 

177.  Ecftafis  ^ , 

178.  Typho mania 

179.  Lethargus 

180.  Cataphora 

1 8 1 . Cams 

182.  Apoplexia 


CLASS  VII.  DOLORES. 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

| 183.  Arthritis 

184.  Oftocopus 

185.  Rhumatifmus 

186.  Catarrhus 
i 187.  Anxietas 

188.  LafTitudo 

189.  Stupor 

190.  Pruritus 
1 191.  Algor 

192.  Ardor 

Order  II. 
CAPITIS. 

: 193.  Cephalalgia 
194.  Cephalsea 


19^.  Hemicrania 

196.  Ophthalmia 

197.  Otalgia 

198.  Odontalgia 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

199.  Dyfphagia 

200.  Pyrofis 

201.  Cardiogmus 

Order  IV. 
ABDOMINALES 
INTERNE 

202.  Cardialgia 

203.  Gaftrodynia 


204.  Coliea 

205.  Hepatalgia 

206.  Splenalgia 

207.  Nephralgia 

208.  Dyttocia 

209.  Hyfteralgia 

Order  V. 

EXTERNI  ET  AR- 
TUUM. 

210.  Maftodynia 

2 1 1 . Rachialgia 

212.  Lumbago 

213.  Ifchias 

214.  Proftalgia 

215.  Pudendagra 


'• 

CLASS  VIII.  VESANIAE. 

I " ' 

Order  I. 


HALLUCINATE 

ONES. 

216.  Vertigo 

217.  Suffufio] 

I 218.  Diplopia 


219.  Syrogmos 

220.  Hypochondriafis 

221.  Somnambulifmus 

Order  II. 
f MOROSITATES. 

222.  Pica 


223.  Bulimia 

224.  Polydipfia 

225.  Antipathia 

226.  Noftalgia 

227.  Panophobia 

228.  Satyriafis 

229.  Nymphomania 


/ 


NO 


NO 

/ ^ i 

230.  Tarantifmus 

231.  Hydrophobia 

Order  III. 
DELIRIA. 

232.  Paraphrofyne 


233.  Amentia 
' 234.  Melancholia 

235.  Mania 

236.  Demonomania 


Order  IV. 
VESANIAE  ANO 
MALAE. 

237.  Amnefia. 

238.  Agrypnia. 


Order  I. 

SANGUIFLUXUS. 

239.  Hcemorrhagia 

240.  Haemoptoiis 

241.  Stomacace 

242.  Hjematemefis 

243.  Haematuria 

244.  Menorrhagia 

245.  Abortus 

H * 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 

246.  Hepatirrhcea 

247.  Haemorrhois 
, 248.  Dyfenteria 

249.  Melsena 


CLASS  IX.  FLUXUS. 

250.  Naufea 

251.  Vomitus 

252.  Ileus 

253.  Cholera  ' • 

234.  Diarrhea 

255.  Cseliaca 

256.  Lienteria 

257.  Tenefmus 

Order  III. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

258.  Ephidrofis 

259.  Epiphora 

260.  Coryza 

261.  Ptyalifmus 

262.  Anacatharfis 


263.  Diabetes 

264.  Eneurefis 

265.  Dyfuria 

266.  Pyuria ' 

267.  Leucorrhcea 

268.  Gonorrhoea 

269.  Dyfpermatifmus 

270.  Galaclirrhoea 

271.  Oftorrhoea 

Order  IV. 
AERlFLUXUSi 

272.  Flatulenta 

273.  Aedcpfophia 

274.  Dyfodia 


CLASS  X.  CACHEXIAE. 


Order  I. 
MACIES. 

275.  Tabes 
276  Phthilis 

277.  Atrophia 

278.  Aridura  - 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCEN 
TIAE. 

N 279.  Polyfarcia 

280.  Pneumatofis 

281.  Anafarca 

282.  Phlegmatia 

283.  Phyfconia 

284.  Graviditas 

Order  I IT. 

FI  Y DR  OPES  PAR- 
TI ALES. 

285.  Hydrocephalus 

286.  Phyfocepnalus 


287.  Hydrorachiti: 

288.  Afcites 

289.  Hydrometra 

290.  Phyfometra 

291.  Tympanites 

292.  Metrorifmus 

293.  Ifchuria 

Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

294.  Rachitis 

295.  Scrophula 

296.  Carcinoma 

297.  Leontiafis 

298.  Malis 

299.  Framboefia 

Order  V. 
IMPET1GINES 

300.  Syphilis 

301.  Scorbutus 


302.  Elephantiafis 

303.  Lepra 

304.  Scabies 
^ 305.  Tinea 

Order  VI. 
ICTERITIAE. 

306.  Aurigo 

307.  Melafi£teru3. 

308.  Phsenigmus 
509.  Chloroiis 

( 

Order  VII. 
CACHEXIAE  ANO 
MALAE. 

310.  Phthiriafis 
3 n . T richoma 

312.  Alopecia 

313.  Eleofis 

314.  Gangrasna 

315.  Necrofis 


/ 


NO 


NO 
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CLASS  I.  EX  ANTHEM  ATICI. 


Order  I. 

contagiosi. 

1.  Mort a 

2.  Pc  It  is 

3.  Variola 

4.  Rubeola 


5.  Petecbia 
<5.  Syphilis 

Order  IT. 
SPORADICI. 

7.  Miliaria 


8.  Uredo 

9.  Aphtha. 

Order  III. 
SOLITARII. 

10.  Erylipclas. 


Order  I . 
CONTINENTES. 

1 1 . Diaria 

12.  Synocha 

13.  Synochus 

14.  Lenta 


CLASS  IL  CRITIC!. 

-v 

Order  II. 

I N TE  R M ITT  £ N - 
TES. 


15.  Quotidiana 

1 6.  Tertiana 

17.  Quartana 

18.  Duplicana 

19.  Erra-na 


Order  III. 
EXACERBANTES. 

20.  Amphimerina 
2 1 . Tritaeus 

22.  Tetartophia 

23.  Hemitritsed 

24.  Hectica 


Order  T. 

MEMBRANACEI. 

25.  Phrenitis 

26.  Paraphrenehs 

27.  Plcuritis 

28.  Gallritis 

29.  Enteritis 

30.  Prodlitis 


CLASS  III.  PHLOGISTICL 
3 1.  Cyilitis 


Order  II. 
PARENCHYMA- 
TICI. 

32.  Sphacelifmus 

33.  Cynanche 

34.  Peripneumonia 


35.  Hepatitis 

36.  Splenitis 

37.  Nephritis 
28.  Hyiteritis 

Order  III. 
MUSCULOSL 

39.  Phlegmone 


Order  .1. 
INTRINSECI. 

40.  Cephalalgia 

41.  Heruiicrania 


CLASS  IV.  DOLOROSI. 


42.  Gravedo 

43.  Ophthalmia 

44.  Otalgia 

45.  Odontalgia 


46.  Angina 

47.  Soda 

48.  Cavdialgia 

49.  Gallrica 


I 


NO 


NO 


50.  Colica 

51.  Hepatica 

52.  Splenica 

53.  Pleuritica 

54.  Pneumonica 

55.  Hyfteralgia 

56.  Nephritica 


57.  Dyfuiia 

58.  Pudendagra 

59.  Pro&ica 

Order  II. 
EXTRJNSECI. 

60.  Arthritis 


Cl.  Oflocopus 

62.  Rheumatifmus 

63.  Volatica 

64.  Pruritus 


CLASS  V.  MENTALES. 


Order  I. 
IDEALES. 

65.  Delirium 

66.  Paraphrofyne 

67.  Amentia 

68.  Mania 

69.  Daemonia 

70.  Vefania 

71.  Melancholia 

Order  II. 
IMAGINARIL 

72.  Syringmos 


73.  Phantafma 

74.  Vertigo 

75.  Panophobia 

76.  Hypochondriafis 

77.  Somnambuhfmus 

Order  HI. 
PATHETICI. 

78.  Citta 

79.  Bulimia 


80.  Polydipfia 

81.  Satyriafis 

82.  Erotomania 

83.  Noftalgia 

84.  Tarantifmus 

85.  Rabies 

86.  Hydrophobia 

87.  Cacoiitia 

88.  Antipathia 

89.  Anxietas 


CLASS  VI.  QUIETALES. 


Order  I. 

98.  Lethargus 

108.  Atnbliopia 

DEFECTIVE 

99.  Cotaphora 

109.  Catara&a 

90.  Lafiitudo 

100.  Carus 

1 10.  Amaurofis 

91.  Languor 

10 1.  Apoplexia 

Hi.  Scotomia 

92.  Afthenia 

102.  Paraplegia 

1 1 2.  Cophofis 

93.  Lipothymia 

103.  Hemiplegia 

1 13.  Anofmia' 

94.  Syncope 

104.  Paralyfis 

j 14.  Ageuftia 

95.  Afphyxia 

105.  Stupor. 

1 15.  Aphonia 

116.  Anorexia 

Order  II. 

Order  TIT. 

ii7.Adipfia 

SOPOROSI. 

PRIVATIVE 

1 18.  Anaefthcfia 

96.  Somnolentia 

106.  Motofis 

119.  Atechia 

97*  Typhomania 

107.  Oblivio 

120.  Atonia 

1 CLASS  VIE  MOTORII 

• 

Order  I* 

126.  Hyfteria 

Order  IE 

SPASTICE 

,127.  Tetanus 

AGITATORII, 

1 2 1 . Spafmus 

128.  Catochus 

13 1.  Tretnor 

122.  Priapifmus. 

129.  Cataleplrs 

132.  Palpitatio 

1 23.  Borborygmos 

13°.  Agrypnia 

/ 

133.  Orgafmus 

124.  Trifmos 

134.  Subfultus 

•123.  Sardiafis 

135.  Carpologia. 

/ ' 

/ , 

. . . \ 

N 


1 36.  Stridor 

137.  Hippos 

138.  Pfelli£nne 

139.  Chorea 

140.  Beriberi 


Order  II. 
AGITATORII. 

141.  Rigor 

142.  Convulfio 


143.  Epilepfia 

144.  Hieranofas 

1 45.  Raphania 


CLASS  VIII.  SUPPRESSORIL 

/ 


Order  I. 
SUFFOCATORIL 
1 46.  Raucedo 
14.7.  Vociferatio 

148.  Rifus 

149.  Fletus 

150.  Sufpirium 

151.  Ofcitatio 

1 tyZ.  Pandiculatio 
153.  Singultus 
134.  Sternutatio 


155.  TuHTis 

156.  Stertor 
177.  Anhelat’o 

138.  SufFocatio 

139.  Empyema 

160.  Dvfpncea 

16 1.  Aftbma 

162.  Orthopncea 

1 63.  Ephkdtes 


Order  II. 
CONSTRI'CTORII. 

164.  Aglutitio 

1 65.  Flatulentia 

16 6.  Obllipatio 

167.  Ifchuria 

1 68.  DyfmenorrI«icea 

169.  Dyflochia 

170.  Agladlatio 

1 7 1.  Sterilitas 


CLASS  IX.  EVACUATORIL 


Order  I. 
CAPITIS. 

172.  Otorrhoea 

173.  Epiphora 
474.  Hajmorrhagia 

175.  Coryza 

1 76.  Stomacace 

177.  Ptyalifmus 

Order  II. 
THORACIS: 

178.  Screatus 

179.  Expe&oratio 

180.  Hpemoptyfis 

181.  Vomica 

Order  III. 
ABDOMINIS.. 

182.  Rudtus 


183.  Naufea 

184.  Vomitus 

185.  Hasinatemefis 

186.  Iliaca 

187.  Cholera 

188.  Diarrhasa 

189.  Lienteria 

190.  Cosliaca 

19 1.  Cholirica 

192.  Dyfenteria 
T93.  Hsemorrhois 

1 94.  Tenefmus 

195.  Crepitus. 

Order  IV. 
GEN  IT  A LIU  M 

196.  Enurefis 

197.  Stranguria 


198.  Diabetes 

199.  Hsematuria 

200.  Glus 

201.  Gonorrhoea 

Order  IV. 
GEN1TALIUM. 

202.  Leucorrhoea 
203..  Menorrhagia 

204.  Parturitio 

2 05.  Abortus 

206.  Mola 

Order  V. 
CORPORIS-  EX- 
TERN  I. 

207.  Gala&ia 

208.  Sudor 


CLASS  X.  DEFORMES. 


Order  I. 
EMACIANTES. 

209.  Phthifis 

210.  Tabes 


i 

1.  Atrophia 

212.  Marafmus 

213.  Rachitis 


Order  IL 
TUMIDOSI. 
2I4.  Poly  fare  ia 


£ e 


215.  Leucophlegmatia 

216.  Anafarca  , s;  . 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

218.  Afcites 

219.  Hypofarca 


Order  l. 

HUMORALIA. 

227.  Arid ura 

228.  Digitium 

229.  Emphyfema 

230.  Oedema 

231.  Sugillatio 

232.  Inflam matio 

233.  A bleed  us 

234.  Gangrena 

235.  Sphacelus 

Order  II. 
DIALYTICA. 

236.  Fra  cl  ura 

237.  Luxatura 

238.  R optima 

239.  Contufura 

240.  Profufio 

241.  Vulnus 

242.  Amputatura 

243.  Laceratura 

244.  Pun  dura 

245.  Morfura 

246.  Combuftura 

247.  Excoriatura 

248.  Intertrigo 

249.  Rhagas 

Order  III. 
EXULCER  ATI- 
ONES. 

250.  Ulcus. 

251.  Cacoethes 

252.  Noma 

253.  Carcinoma 

254.  Ozena 

255.  Fillula 


220.  Tympanites 

221.  Graviditas 

.V  V,  ■>" 

Order  HE 

DECOLORES. 

222.  Cachexia 


CLASS  XJ..  VITIA. 

256.  Caries 

257.  Arthrocace 

258.  Cocyta 

259.  Paronychia 

260.  Pernio 

261.  Predura 

262.  Ardura 

Order  IV. 
SCABIES. 

263.  Lepra 

264.  Tinea 

265.  Achor 

266.  Flora 

267.  Lippitudo 

268.  Serpigo 

269.  Herpes 

270.  Varus 

271.  Bacchia 

272.  Bubo 

273.  Anthrax 

274.  Phlydaena. 

275.  Puftula 

276.  Papula 

277.  Hordeolum 

278.  Verruca 

279.  Clavus 

280.  Myrmecium 

281.  Efchara 

Order  V. 
TUMORES  PRO- 
TUBERANTES. 

282.  Aneurifma 

283.  Varix 

284.  Schirrus 

285.  Struma 

2S6.  Atheroma 


223.  Chlorofis 

224.  Scorbutus 

225.  Iderus 

226.  Plethora 


287.  Anchylofus 

288.  Ganglion 

289.  Natta 

290.  Spinola 

291.  Exoftolis’ 

Order  Vi, 
PROCIDENTIAE  } 

292.  Hernia 

293.  Prolapfus 

294.  Condyloma 
•295.  Sarcoma 

296.  Pterygium 

297.  Eclropium 
293.  Phimofis 

299.  Clitorifmus 

Order  VII.  I 
DEFORMATIONf. 

300.  Contradura 
3°i.  Gibber 

302.  Lordofis 

303.  Diftortio 

304.  Tortura 

305.  Strabifmus 

306.  Lagophthalmia 

307.  Nydalopia 

308.  Prefbytia 

309.  Myopia 

3 io.  Labarium 

311.  Lagoftoma 

312.  Apella 

313.  Atreta 

314.  Plica 

315.  Hirfuties 

316.  Alopecia 

317.  Trichiafis 


N O 

NO 

Order  VIII. 

319.  Nsevns 

323.  Melafma 

MACULAE. 

320.  Morphsea 

324.  Hepatizon 

321.  Vibex 

325.  Lentigo 

318.  Cicatrix 

322.  Sudamen 

326.  Ephelis 

; 

Synoptical  •view  of  the  fyflem  of  Vogel: 


Order  I. 
INTERMITTEN- 
TES. 

1.  Quotidiana 

2.  Teitiana 

3.  Quartana 

4.  Quintana 

5.  Scxtana 

6.  Septana 

7.  O&ana 

8.  Nonana 

9.  Decimana 

10.  Vaga 

1 1.  Menftrua 

12.  Tertiana  duplex 

) 13.  Quartana  duplex 

14.  Quartana  triplex 

.Order  II. 
CONTINUAE. 

$ 1.  Simplices. 

15.  Quotidiana 

16.  ,6ynochus 

17.  Amatoria 

18.  Phrenitis 

19.  Epiala 

20.  Caufos 

21.  Elodes 

22.  Lethargus 

23.  Typhomania 

24.  Leipyria 

<* 


CLASS  I.  FEBRES. 

25.  Phricodes 

26.  Lyngodes 

27.  A (Todes 

28.  Cholerica 

29.  Svnchopalis 
30*  Hydrophobia 

31.  Ofcitans  * 

32.  I&ericodes 

33.  Peftilentialis 

34.  Sirialis 

§ 2.  Compnjit a. 

<[|  ■ I . Exanthematicm. 

35.  Variolofa 

36.  Morbillofa 

37.  Miliaris 

38.  Petechialis 

39.  Scarlatina 

40.  IJrtica 

41.  Bullofa 

42.  Varicella 

43.  Pemphingodes 

44.  Aphthofa 

<f[  2.  Infammaioria, 

45.  Phrenifmus 

46.  Chemofis 

47.  Ophthalmites 

48.  Otites 

49.  Angina 

50.  Pleuritis 

51.  Peripneumonia 


52.  Mediaftina 

53.  Pericarditis 

54.  Carditis 

55.  Paraphrenitia 

56.  Gaftritis 

57.  Enteritis 

58.  Hepatitis 

59.  Splenitis 

60.  Mefenteritis 

61.  Omentitis 

62.  Peritonitis 

63.  Myocolitis 

64.  Pancreatica  1 

65.  Nephritis 

66.  Ciftitis 

67.  Hyfteritis 

68.  Eryfipelacea 

69.  Podagrica 

70.  Panaritia 
71*  Cyflotis 

3.  Symptomatica . 

72.  Apople&ica 

73.  Catarrhalis 

74.  Rheumatica 

75.  Hsemorrhoidalis 

76.  Lactea 

77.  Vulneraria 

78.  Siippuratoria 

79.  Len  a 
fo.  Hefiica 

E e 2 


i ' 


\ 


/ 


* 

( 


NO 


NO 


CLASS  II.  PROFLUVIA. 


Order  I. 

95.  Hsmatopedefis 

109.  Cceliaca 

HAEMORRHA- 

96.  Menorrhagia 

1 10.  Cholera 

GIAE. 

97.  Abortio 

in.  Pituitaria 

Si.  Hcemorrhagia 
82.  Epiftaxis 

Order  II. 

1 12.  Leucorrhois 

1 13.  Eneurefis 

83.  Hasmoptoe 

APOCENOSES. 

1 14.  Diurefis 

84.  Hsemoptyfls 

98.  Catarrhus 

1 15.  Diabetes 

85.  Stomacace 

99.  Epiphora 

1 1 6.  Puoturia 

86.  Odontirrhcea 

100.  Coryza 

117.  Chylaria 

87.  Otorrhcea 

101.  Otopuofis 

1 1 8.  Gonorrhoea 

88.  Ophthalmorrhagia 

102.  Otoplatos 

1 1 9.  Leucorrhcea 

89.  Ids  mate  mefis 

103.  Ptyalifmus 

120.  Exoneirofis 

90.  Hepatirrhcea 

104.  Vomica 

121.  Hydropedeiis 

91.  Catarrhexis 

105.  Diarrhsa 

122.  Gala&ia 

92.  Haematuria 

106.  Puorrhsa 

123.  Hypercatharfis 

93.  Cyftirrhagia 

107.  Dyfenteria 

124.  Ecphyfe 

94.  Stymatoiis 

108.  Lienteria 

125.  Dyfodia 

CLASS  III.  EPISCHESES. 


! 


12 6.  Gravedo 

127.  Flatulentla 

128.  Obftipatio 


129.  Ifchuria 

130.  Amenorrhcea 

131.  Dyflochia 


132.  Deuteria 

133.  Agalaxis 


CLASS  IV.  DOLORES. 


Jr 


1 34.  Anxietas 

* 150.  Cioms 

1 65.  Lithuriafis 

135.  Bleftri  firms 

15 1 . Himantofis 

166.  Tenefmus 

136.  Pruritus 

152.  Cardiogmus 

167.  Clunefia 

137.  Catapfyxis 

153.  Maftodynia 

168.  Cedma 

138.  Rheumatifmus 

154.  Soda 

169.  Hyfleralgia 

139.  Arthritis 

1 55.  Periadynia 

170.  Dyfmenorrhaca 

140.  Cephalalgia 

1 56.  Pneumatofis 

1 71.  Dyflochia 

•41.  CephalscH 

157.  Cardiaglia 

t7 2.  Atocia 

I42.  Clavus 

158.  Encauiis 

173.  Priapifmus 

143*  Hem'icrania 

159.  Naufea  * 

174.  Pforiafis 

144.  Carebaria 

160,  Colica 

175.  Podagra 

145.  Odontalgia 

1 61.  Eilema 

176.  Ofteocopus 

146.  Haemodia 

162.  Ileus 

17.7.  Pfophoa 

147.  Odaxifuru* 

163.  Stranguria 

178.  Volatica 

148.  Otalgia 

164.  Dyfuria 

179.  Epiphlogifma 

249.  Acaupofis 

'l*1  ' - • 

\ 


N O 


NO 


• 

CLASS  V.  SPASMI, 

% / 

» 

180.  Tetanus 

§ 

194.  Crampus 

208.  Capiftrum 

1 8 1.  Opifthotonus 

1 95 . Scelerotyrbc 

209.  Sardiafis 

182.  Epifthotonus 

196.  Angone 

210.  Gelafmus 

183.  Catochus 

197.  Glollbcele 

21 1.  Incubus 

184.  Tremor 

198.  Gloffocoma 

212.  Singultus 

185.  Frigus 

199.  Hippos 

213.  Palpitatio 

1S6.  Horror 

200.  Ulofis 

214.  Vomitus 

187.  Rigor 

201.  Cinclefis 

215.  Ru&us 

188.  Epilepfia 

202.  Cataclafis 

2 16.  Ruminatio 

189.  Heclampiia 

203.  Cillofis 

217.  Oefophagifmus 

190.  Hieranofus 

204.  Sternutatio 

218.  Hypochondriafis 

291.  Convulfio 

205.  Tufiis 

219.  Hyfteria 

192.  Raphania 

20 6.  Clamor 

220.  Phlogofis 

193.  Chorea 

is,!  J 

207.  Trifmus 

221.  Digitium. 

CLASS  VI.  ADYNAMIAE. 

222.  Lafiitudo" 

243.  Ny&alopia 

264.  Pandiculatio 

223.  Althema 

244.  Hermeralopia 

265.  Apnaea 

224.  Torpor 

243.  Hemalopia 

266.  Macropnoea 

225.  Adynamia 

246.  Dyficoia 

267.  Dyfpncea 

226.  Paralyfis 

247.  Surditas 

268.  Afthma 

227.  Paraplegia 

248.  Anofmia 

269.  Orthopncea 

228.  Hemiplegia 

249.  Apogeuiis 

270.  Pnigma 

229.  Apoplexia 

250.  Afaphia  % 

271.  Renchus 

230.  Catalepfis 

25 1 . Clangor 

272.  Rhochmos 

231.  Carus 

252.  Raucitas 

273.  Lipothymia 

232.  Coma 

253.  Aphonia 

274  Syncope 

233.  Somnolentia 

254.  Leptophonia 

275.  Afphyxia 

234.  Hypophafis 

255.  Oxyphonia 

276.  Apepfia 

235.  Ptofis 

256.  Rhenophonia 

277.  Dyfpepfia 

236.  Amblyopia 

257.  Mutitas 

278.  Diaphthora 

237.  Mydriafis 

258.  Traulotis 

279.  Anorexia 

238'.  Amaurofis 

259.  Pfellotis 

280.  Anatrope 

239.  Cataradla 

260.  Ifchnophonia 

281.  Adypfia 

240.  Synizezis 

261.  Battarifmus 

282.  Acyifis 

241.  Glaucoma 

262.  Sufpirium 

283,  Agenefia 

242.  Achlys 

263  Ofcitatio 

284.  Anodynia 

CLASS 

VIE  HYPAERESTHESES. 

285.  Antipathia 

288,  Caligo 

291.  Dyfopia 

2S6.  Agrypnia 

289.  Haemalopia 

292.  Sufurrus 

287.  Phantafma 

290.  Marmaryge 

293.  Vertigo 

Ee  3 

NO 


N 0 


294.  Apsgeufia 
295-  Polydipfia 

296.  Bulimus 

297.  Addephagia 


298.  Cynorexia 

299.  Allotriophagia 

300.  Malacia 


3°i. 

302, 


Pica 

Bombus 

Celfa 


CLASS  VIII.  CACHEXLE. 


304.  Cacbexia 

305.  Chlorofis 

306.  I&erus 

307.  MelanchioVus 

308.  Atrophia 

309.  Tabes 
310  Phthifis 

3 1 1 . Hydrothorax 

312.  Rachitis 


v* 1 .. 


313.  Anafarca 

314.  Afcites 

315.  Hydrocydis 

316.  Tympanites 

317.  Hyfterophyfe 

318.  Scorbutus 
3 ?*9  Syphilis 
320.  Lepra 


321.  Elephantiafis 

322.  Elephantia 

323.  Plica 

324.  Phthiriafis 

325.  Phyfconia 

326.  Paracyifis 

327.  Gangrasna 

328.  Sphacelus 


329.  Athymia 

330.  Delirium 

331.  Mania 

332.  Melancholia 


CLASS  IX.  PARANOLE. 


333.  Ecftafis 

334.  Ecplexis 

335.  Enthufiafmus 

336.  Stupiditaa 


337.  Amentia 

338.  Oblivio 


sommum 


339- 

340.  Hypnobatafis 


L ■ * 

CLASS  X.  VITIA. 

Order  I. 

357.  Phygethlon 

379.  Ganglion 

I N FL  A M M ATIO- 

358.  Empyema 

380.  Ranula 

NES, 

359.  Phyma 

381.  Terminthus 

34T.  Ophthalmia 

360.  Ecthymata 

382.  Oedema 

342.  Blepharotis 

361.  Urticaria 

383.  Encephalocele 

343.  EryfipelaS 

362.  Parulis 

384.  Hydrocephalum 

344.  Hie r op yr 

363.  Epulis 

385’.  Hydrophthalmia 

345.  Paronychia 

364.  Anchylops 

386.  Spina  bifida 

346.  Onychia 

365.  Paraglodh 

387.  Hydromphalus 

347.  Encaulis 

366.  Chilon 

388.  Hydrocele 

348.  Phimofis 

367.  Scrophula 

389.  Hydrops  Scroti 

349.  Paraphimolis 

368.  Bubon 

390.  Steatites 

350.  Pernio 

369.  Bronchocele 

391.  Pneumatofis 

*•  s 

370.  Parotis 

392.  Emphyfema 

Order  IT. 

37 1 • Gongrona 

393.  Hyfteroptcfis 

TUMORES. 

372.  Sparganofis 

394.  Cyftoptofis 

351.  Plegmone 

373.  Coilima 

395.  Archoptoma 

352.  Furuncu.lus 

374.  Scirrhus 

396.  Bubonooele 

353.  Anthrax 

375.  Cancer 

397.  Ofcheocele 

354.  Abfceflus 

376.  Sarcoma 

398.  Omphalocele 

355.  Onyx 

377.  Polypus 

399.  Merocele 

356.  Hippopyon 

378.  Condyloma 

400.  Enteroceleovularit 

o 


I ®’9 

401.  Ifchiatocele 

402.  Elytrocele 

403.  Hypogaltrocele 

404.  Cyltocele 

405.  Cyrtoma  ' 

406.  Hydrenterodele 

407.  Varix 

408.  Aneurifma 

409.  Cirfocele 

410.  Gaftrocele 
41  *•  Hepatocele 
412.  Splenocele 
4^*  Hyfterocele 
414.  Hygrocirfocele 
4 *5-  Sarcocele 
416.  Phyfcocele 
4*7.  Exoftofes 
4i8.  Hyperoftofis 
4*9-  Psedarthrocace 

420.  Encvflis 

421.  Staphyloma 

422.  Staphylofis 

423.  Fungus 

424.  Tofus 

425.  Flymen 

Order  III. 
EXTU^ERANTLE. 

426.  Verruca 

427.  Porrus 

428.  Clavus 

429.  Callus 

430.  Encanthis 

431.  Pladarotis 

432.  Pinnula 

433.  Pterygium 

434.  Hordeolum 

435.  Grando 

436.  Varus 

437.  Gutta  rofacea 

438.  Ephelis 

439.  Efoche 


440.  Exoche 

©Rb'ERJV: 
PUSTULE  and 
PAPULA. 

44  c.  Epiuydtis' 

442.  Phlyctaena 

443.  HerpesghA' 

444.  Scabies*;  -J 

445.  Aquula  ><7  A .< 

446.  Hydroa  A \ ■ 

447.  Variola 

448.  Varicella  -i-,  r 

449.  Purpuia 

450.  Encauma 

Order  V. 

M ACULiE.  ■ 

451.  Ecchymoma 

452.  Petechise 

453.  Morbilli 

454.  Scarlatse 

455.  Lentigo 

456.  Urticaria 

457.  Stigma 

458.  Vibex 

459.  Vitiligo 

460.  Leuce  “ ' 

461.  Cyafma 

462.  Lichen 

463.  Selina 

464.  Nebula. 

Order  VI. 
DISSOLUTIONS. 

465.  Vulnus 

466.  Ruptura 

467.  Rhagas 

468.  Fraftua 

469.  FiiTura 

470.  Plicatio 

471.  Thlalis 


N O 

yvw  r 

t v 

472.  Luxatio 

473.  Subluxatio 

474.  Diachalaiis 
473.  Attritis 

> 476.  Porrigo 

477.  Apqfyvma 

478.  Anapleulis 

479.  Spafma 

480.  Qoptuho 

481.  Diabrofis 

482.  Agomphitifis 

483.  Efchara  t 

484.  Piptonychia 
a 8 3.  Cacoethes 

486.  Therioma 

487.  Carcinoma 
4.88.  Phagedaena 

489.  Ncma 

490.  Sycofis 

491.  Filtula 

492.  Sinus 

493.  Caries 

494.  Achores 

495.  Crufta  laflea 

496.  Favus 

497.  Tinea 

498.  Argemon 

499.  iEgilops 

500.  Ozasna 

501.  Aphthae 

502.  Intertrigo 

503.  Rhacofis 

Order  VII. 
CONCRETIONES. 

504.  Ancyloblepharou 

505.  Zynizefis 

506.  Dacrymoma 

507.  Ancyloglouum 

508.  Ancylofis 

509.  Cicatrix 
51©.  Daftylion 


CLASS  XI.  DEFORMITATES. 


51 1.  Phoxos 

5 1 2.  Gibber 

513.  Caput  obftipum 

514.  Strabifmus 

5 15.  Alyopiafis  - 


516.  Lagopbthalmus 

517.  Trichiafis 
5 18.  Edlropium 

5 19.  -Entropium 

520,  Rhceas 


- > 

521.  R hyde mata 

522.  Lagocheilos 

523.  Melachofteon 
324.  Hirfuties 
525.  Canities 

E e 4 


NO 


52 6.  Diftrix 

527.  Xirafia 

528.  Phalacrotis 

529.  Alopecia 

530.  Madarofis 
53 ! . Ptilofis 

532.  Rodatio 

533.  Phalangofis 

534.  Coloboma 

535.  Cercofis 
536  Cholofis 
537.  Grypofis 


538.  N*vus 
5 39.  Monllrofitas 

540.  Polyfarcia 

541.  Ifehnotis 

542.  Rhicnofis 

543.  Varus 

544.  Valgus 

545.  Leiopodes 

546.  Apelfa 

547.  Hypofpadiseos 

548.  Urorhoeas 

549.  Atreta 


NO 

550.  Saniodes 

551.  Cripforchis 

552.  Hermaphrodites 

553.  Dionyfifcus 
5,54.  Artetifcus 

555.  Nefrendis 

556.  Spanopogon 

557.  Hyperartetifcus 

558.  Galiancon  \ 

559.  Galbuius 

560.  Mola 


A Synoptical  View  of  the  Syjlem  of  Sagar. 


CLASS  I.  VITIA. 


Order  I. 
MACULiE. 

1.  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Nsevus 

5.  Ecchymoma 


19.  Scirrhus 
2c . Infiammatio 

21.  Bubo 

22.  Parotis 

23.  Farunculus 

24.  Anthrax 

25.  Cancer 


40.  Lupia 

41.  Hydarthru§ 

42.  Apoftema 

43.  Exomphalus 

44.  Ofcheophyma 

Orrer  vr. 
ECTOPIiE. 


Order  II. 
EFFLORESCEN- 

27.  Phimofis 

45.  Exophthalmia 

46.  Blepharoptolh 

TliE. 

Order  IV. 

47.  Hypoftaphyle 

6.  Pud  ul  a 

EXCRESCENTLE. 

48.  Paraglolla 

7.  Pao.ula 

28.  Sarcoma 

49.  Proptoma 

8.  Phi  y cbhaena 

29.  Condyloma 

50.  Exania 

9.  Bacchia 

30.  Verruca 

51.  Exocyflis 

10.  Vai  us 

31.  Pterygium 

52.  Hyfteropfofia 

11.  Herpes 

32.  Hordeolum 

53.  Colpoptofi$ 

12.  Epir.y6xis 

33.  Trachelophyma 

54.  Gaftrocele 

13.  Heneropathos 

14.  Piydracia 

34.  Exoftofis 

55.  Omphalocele 

56.  Hepatocele 

iy.  ^lydt  oa 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

57.  Merocele 

58.  Bubonocele 

Order  III. 

35.  Aneuryfma 

59.  Opodeocele 

PHYMATA. 

3 6.  Vaiix 

60.  Ifchiocele 

1 6 Erythema 

37.  Marifca 

61.  Colpocele 

1 y.  Oedema 

38.  Hydatis 

62.  Perinaeocele 

18.  Emphyfema 

39.  Staphyloma 

03.  Peritonaeorixil 

♦ 


NO 


64.  Encephalocele 

65.  Hylteroloxia 

66.  Parorchydium 

67.  Exarthrema 

68.  Dialtafis 

69.  Loxarthrus 


Order  I. 
SOLUTIONES, 

recent es,  entente . 

78.  Vulnus 

79.  Pun£tura 

80.  Sclopetupiaga 

81.  Morfus 

82.  Excoriatio 

83.  Contufio 

84.  Ruptura 


70.  GibbofitaS 

7 1 . Lordoiis 

Order  VTL 

deformitates. 

72.  Lagolloma 

CLASS  II.  PLAGiE. 

Order  II. 
SOLUTIONES, 
recentesy  entente , ariji- 
ctales . 

85.  Operatio 

86.  Amputatio 

87.  Sutura 

88.  Paracentefis 

Order  III. 
SOLUTIONES, 

incruenta. 

89.  Ulcus 

90.  Exulceratio 


N O 

73.  Ape'll  a 

74.  Poiymenfma 

75.  Epidofis 

76.  Anchylomerifrua, 

77.  Hirfuties 


91.  Fiilula 

92.  Sinus 

93.  Efchara 

94.  Caries 

9J . Arthrocace 

Order  IV. 
SOLUTIONES, 

anomule. 

9 6.  Rhagas 

97.  Ambultio 

98.  Fra cdura 

99.  Fiffura 


CLASS  III.  CACHEXIiE. 


Order  I. 
MACIES. 
100.  Tabes 
Joi.  Phthifis 

102.  Atrophia 

103.  Hsematoporia. 

104.  Aridura 


1 1 3.  Phyfocephalus 

1 14.  Hydrorachitis 

115.  Afcites 

1 16.  Hydrometra 

117.  Phyfometra 

1 18.  Tympanites 

1 19.  Meteorifmus 


Order  II. 

INTUMESCENTLE. 

105.  Plethora 
100.  Polyfarcia 
107.  Pneumatofis 
jo8.  Anafarca 
109.  Phlegm?  tia 
up.  Phyfconia 
ill.  Graviditas 

Order  III. 
HYDtfOPES  partia/es. 
|12.  Hydrocephalus 


Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

120.  Rachitis 

12 1.  Scrophula 

122.  Carcinoma 

123.  Leontiafis 

124.  Malis 

125.  Framboefia 

Order  V. 
IMPETIGINES. 

126.  Syphilis 

127.  Scorbutus 


128.  Elephantiafis 

129.  Lepra 

130.  Scabies 

13 1.  Tinea 

Order  VI. 
ICTERITLE. 

132.  Aurigo 

133.  Melafitderus 

134.  Phoenigmus 

J 35.  Chlorods 

-/ 

Order  VII. 
ANOMALE. 

136.  Phthiriafis 

137.  Trichoma 

138.  Alopecia 

139.  Elcofis 

140.  Gangrrena 

1 41.  Necrofis 

f \ 


\ 


N O 


N O 


CLASS  IV.  DOLORES. 


Order.  I. 
VAGI. 

142.  Arthritis 
J43.  Ollocopus 
144.  Rlieumatifmus 
J45.  Catarrh  us 

146.  Anxietas 

147.  Lafiitudo 

148.  Stupor 

1 49.  Pruritus 

150.  Algor 

151.  Ardor 


Order  II. 
CAPITIS. 

152.  Cephalalgia 


Order  I. 


SANGU1FLUXUS. 

174.  Haemorrhagia 

175.  Hasmoptyiis 

176.  Storr.acace 

177.  Haematemefis 

178.  Hsematuria 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

180.  Abortus 


Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXUS, 

fanguinolcnti. 

181.  Hepatirrhcea 
1S2.  Haemorrhois 

183.  Dyfenteria 

184.  Melaena 


Cephalaea 

Hemicrania 

Ophthalmia 


153* 

J54* 

J55* 

156. 

157.  Odontalgia 


Otalgia 


Order  TIT. 
PECTORIS. 

158.  Pyrofis 

159.  Cardiogrnus 


Order  IV.  „ 
ABDOMINIS. 

160.  Cardialgia 

16 1.  GaRrodynia 


Order  III. 
ALVIFLUXUS, 

non  fanguinolenti. 

185.  Naufea 
j86.  Vomitus 

187.  Ileus 

188.  Cholera 

189.  Diarrhoea 

190.  Coeliaca 

1 91.  Lienteria 

192.  Tenefmus 

193.  Prodtorrhoea 


Order  IV. 
SERIFLUXUS. 
1-94.  Ephidrciis 
195.  Epiphora 


162.  Colica 

163.  Hepatalgia 

164.  Splenalgia 

165.  Nephralgia 

166.  Hyfteralgia 


Order  V. 
EXTERN  ARUM. 

167.  Maitodynia 
j 68.  Rachialgia 

169.  Lumbago 

170.  Ifchias 

1 71.  Pvoftalgia 

172.  Pudendagra 

I73< 


Digitium 


CLASS  V.  FLUXUS. 


196.  Coryza 

197.  Ptyalifmus 
f 98 . Anacatharfis 
199.  Diabetes 

Enure  fis 
Pyuria 
Leucorrhoea 
Lochiorrhoea 
Gonorrhoea 
Galadtirrhoea 


200. 

201. 

202. 

203. 

204. 
205 


2©6.  Otorrhcea 


Order  V. 
AERIFLUXUS. 

207.  Flatulentia 

208.  Acdopfophia 

209.  Dyfodia 


CLASS  VI.  SUPPRESSIONS. 


Order  I. 

EGERENDORUM. 

210.  Adiapneuftia 

21 1.  Sterilitas 

212.  Ifchnria 

21 3.  Dyfuria 

214.  Agladlatio 


2 1 5.  Dy (lochia 


; 


Order  II. 
INGERENDORUM. 

216.  Dyfphagia 

217.  Angina 


Order  III. 
IMI  VENTRIS. 

218.  Dyfmenorrlicra 

219.  Dyftocia 

220.  Dylhasmorrhois 

221.  Obftipatio 


&C, 


NO 


NO 


Order  I. 

TONICI  PARTIA- 
TES.  ■ 

222.  Strabifmus 

223.  Trifmus 

224.  Obftipitas 
223.  Contraclura 

226.  Crampus  . 

227.  Priapifmus 


CLASS  VII.  SPAPMI. 
229.  Catocbus 


Order  IV. 


Order  II. 

TONIC!  GENERA- 
TES. 

228.  Tetanus 


Order  III. 
CLONICI  PARTIA- 
LES. 

230.  Nyftagmus 

231.  Carphologla 

232.  Subfultus 

233.  Pandiculatio.  • . 

234.  Apomyftofis 

235.  Convuli’10, 

236.  T pernor 

237.  Palpitatio 

238.  Claudicatio 


CLONICI  GENE- 
RATES. 


239.  Pbrieafmus 

240.  Eclampfia 

241.  Epilepfia 

242.  Hyfleria 

243.  Scelotyrbc 

244.  Beriberia 


CLASS  VIII.  ANHELATIONES. 


Order  I. 

249.  Tuflis 

252.  Afthma 

SPASMODICiE. 

253.  Orthopnoe?. 

245. 

Ephialtes 

Order  II. 

254.  Pleurodyne 

246. 

Sternutatio 

SUPPRESSIVE. 

255.  Rheuma 

247- 

Ofcedo 

250.  Stertor 

256.  Hydrothorax 

248. 

Singultus 

251.  Dyfpncea 

J , r'l/.j  1 J .J  r 

257.  Empyema 

I 

CLASS  IX.  DEBILITATES. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 
ANEPITHYMIiE. 

Order  IV. 
LEIPG  PSYCHE 

DYS^ESTHESLE. 

268.  Anorexia 

269.  Adiplia 

278.  Ail  hen  ia 

279.  Lipothymia 

258. 

Amblyopia 

270.  Anaphrodifia 

280.  Syncope 

259* 

Caligo 

✓ 

281.  Aip^yxia 

260. 

Catara&a 

Order  IIT 

261. 

Amaurolis 

DYSC1NESTE. 

Order  V. 

262. 

Anofmia 

271.  Mutitas 

COMATAo 

263. 

Agheuilia 

272.  Aphonia 

282.  Catalepfis 

264. 

Dyfecoea 

273.  Pfellifmus 

283.  Ecftafis 

265. 

Paraculis 

274.  Cacophonia 

284.  Typhomania 

266. 

Copholis 

275.  -Paralyfis 

285.  Lethargus 

267. 

Anselthefia 

276.  Hemiplegia 

277.  Parapiexia 

286.  Cataphora 

287.  Caras 

288.  Apoplexi* 

CLASS  X.  EXANTHEMATA. 


Or  i>er  I. 
CONTAGIOSA. 


289.  Peftis 

290.  Variola 


291.  Pemphigus 

292.  Purpura 

293.  Rubeola 

294.  Scarlatina 


Order  II. 
NON  CONTAGI- 
OSA. 

295.  Miliaris 

296.  Eryfipelas 

297.  Efi'era 

298.  Aphtha, 


CLASS  XI.  PHLEGMASIAE. 


Order  I. 
MUSCULOSjE, 


^99.  Phlegmone 
500.  Cynanche 
jo  1.  Myofitis 
\Q2.  Carditis 


Order  II. 

MEMBRANACEiE. 

303.  Phrenitis 

304.  Diaphragmitis 

305.  Pleuritis 

306.  Gaftritis 

307.  Enteritis 

308.  Epiploitis 

309.  Cyititis 


Order  III. 
PARENCHYMA- 
TOSAE. 

310.  Cephalitis 
3 1 1.  Peripneumonia 

312.  Hepatitis 

313.  Splenitis 

314.  Nephritis 

3 15.  Metritis 

. • ; •'-/  • ‘ ‘ % 


- 


CLASS  XII.  FEBRES. 


Order  J. 
CONTINUAL 

316.  Judicatoria 

317.  Humoraria 

318.  Frige raria 

319.  Typhus 
32Q.  He&ica 


Order  II. 

. REMITTENTES. 
r 32  I.  Amphimerina 

322.  Tritaeophya 

323.  Tetartophya. 


*1 

; I 


Order  III. 
INTER  MITTEN 
TES. 

324.  Quotidiana 

3 25.  Tertiana 

326.  Quartana 

327.  Erratica 


CLASS  XIII.  VESANIAE. 


Order  I. 

HALLUCINATIO- 

NESc 

328.  Vertigo 

329.  Suffufio 

330.  Diplopia 

331.  Syrigmos 

332.  Hypochondriafis 

333.  Somnambulifinus. 


Order  II. 
MOROSITATES. 

334.  Pica 

335.  Bulimia 

336.  Polydipfia 

337.  Antipathia 

338.  Noftalgia 

339.  Panophobia 

340.  Satyriafis 

341.  Nymphomania 
,342.  Tarantifmus 

343.  Hydrophobia 

344.  Rabies 


Order  III/ 
DELIRIA. 

345.  Paraphrofine 

346.  Amentia 

347.  Melancholia 

348.  Daemonomania 

349.  Mania 


Order  IV. 
ANOMALAE. 

350.  Amnefia 
35 1 • Agrypni^ 


NO 


NO 


Synoptical  View  of  the  Syflem  of  Dr.  Macbride. 


CLASS  I.  UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 


* o. 


Order  I. 
FEVERS. 

1.  Continued 

2.  Intermittent 

3.  Remittent 

4.  Eruptive 

5.  He&ic 

Order  II. 

INFLAMMATIONS. 

6.  External 

7.  Internal 

Order  III. 

FLUXES. 

8.  Alvine 

9.  Haemorrhage 

10.  Humoral  difcharge 

Order  IVi 

■PAINFUL  DIS- 
EASES. 

IT.  Gout 

12.  Rheumatifm 

13.  Oftocopus 

14.  Headach 

15.  Toothach 

16.  Earach 

17.  Pleurodyne 


18.  Pain  in  the  Itomach 

19.  Colic 

20.  Lithiafis 

21.  Ifchuria 

22.  Prodalgia 

Order  V. 

SPASMODIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

23.  Tetanus 

24.  Catochus 

25.  Locked  Jaw 

26.  Hydrophobia 

27.  Convulfion 

28.  Epilepfy 

29.  Ecclampfia 

30.  Hieranofos 

Op.der  VI. 

WEAKNESSES  and 
PRIVATIONS. 

31.  Coma 

32.  Palfy 

33.  Fainting 

Order  VII. 

ASTMATIC  DIS- 
ORDERS. 

34.  Dyfpnaa 

35.  Orthopncea 


36.  Afthma 

37.  Hydrothorax 

38.  Empyema 

# 

Order  VIII. 

MENTAL  DIS- 
EAS. 

1 

39.  Mania 

40.  Melancholia 

Order  IX. 

CACHEXIES,  or 

Humoral  Difeafes* 

41.  Corpulency- 

42.  Dropfy 

43.  Jaundice 

44.  Emphyema 

45.  Tympany- 

46.  Phyfconia 

47.  Atrophia 

48.  OfteofarcoGs 

49.  Sarcoftofis 

50.  Mortification 

5 1 . Scurvy 
£2.  Scrophula 

53.  Cancer 

54.  Lues  Venerea 


% 


NO 


NO 


■;'V 


% . 


CLASS  II.  LOCAL  DISEASES. 


Order  I. 


OF  THE  INTER- 
NAL SENSES. 


55.  Lofs  of  Memory 

56.  Hypochondriacs 

57.  Lofs  of  Judgment 


Order  IJ. 

OF  THE  EXTER- 
NAL SENSES. 


58.  Blindnefs 

59.  Depraved  fight 

60.  Deafnefs 

61.  Depraved  Hearing 

62.  Lofs  of  Smell 

63.  Depraved  Smell 

64.  Lofs  of  Tafte 

65.  Depraved  Taite 

66.  Lofs  of  Feeling 


Order  III. 


OF  THE  APPE- 
TITES. 

67.  Anorexia 

68.  Cynorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipfia 

71.  Satyriafis 

72.  Nymphomania 

73.  Anaphrodifia 


Order  IV. 


OF  THE  SECRE- 
TIONS AND  EX- 
CRETIONS. 


74.  Epiphora 

75.  Coryza 

76.  Ptyalifm 

77.  Anacatharfis 


78.  Otorrhcea 

79.  Diarrhoea 

80.  Incontinence  of  U- 


rme 


81 . Pyuria 

82.  Dyfuria 

83.  Conftipation 
,84.  Tenefmus 

85.  Dylodia 

86.  Flatulence 

87.  CEdofophia 


Order  V. 


IMPEDING  DIFFE- 
RENT ACTIONS. 


88.  Aphonia 

89.  Mutita3 

90.  Paraphonia 

91.  Dyfphagia 

92.  Wryneck 

93.  Angone 

94.  Sneezing 
93.  Hiccup 

96.  Cough 

97.  Vomiting 

98.  Palpitation  of  the 

Heart 

99.  Chorea 

100.  Trifmus 

1 01.  Nyftagmus 

102.  Cramp 

103.  Scelotyrbe 

104.  Contraction 

105.  Paralyfis 

106.  Anchylofis 

107.  Gibbofitas 

108.  Lordofis 

109.  Hydarthrus 


Order  VI. 


OF  THE  EXTER- 
NAL  HABIT. 


no.  Tumour 
in.  Excrefcence 

1 12.  Aneurifm 

1 13.  Varix 

1 14.  Papulae 

1 15.  Phly&aenae 

1 16.  Pullulas 

1 17.  Scabies,  or  Pfora 

1 1 8.  Impetigo 
T19.  Leprofy 
120.  Elephantiasis 
1 2 1.  Frambcefia 

122.  Herpes 

123.  Maculie 

124.  Alopecia 

125.  Trichoma 

126.  Scald  Head 

127.  Phthirpa&s 


Order  VII. 


DISLOCATIONS. 

128.  Hernia 

129.  Prolapfus 

130.  Luxation 


Order  VIII. 


Wound 
Ulcer 
Fiflure 
Fiftula 

Burn  or  Scald 

136.  Excoriation 

137.  Fradlure 

138.  Caries 


I31 
1 32 

*33 

*34 

*35 


fl 


SOLUTIONS  OF 
CONTINUITY. 


NO 


N TJ 


CLASS  III.  SEXUAL  DISEASES. 


Order  I. 

GENERAL, 
proper  to  Men. 

139.  Febris  tefticularis 

140.  Tabes  dorfalis 

Order  II. 
LOCAL, 

proper  to  Men. 

141.  Dyfpermatifmus 

142.  Gonorrhoea  fim- 

plex  , 

143.  Gonorrhoea  viru- 

lent 1 

144.  Piiapiftn 

1 45.  Phy  moiis 


146.  Paraphymofis 

147.  ChryllaHine 

148.  Hernia  humoralis 

149.  Hydrocele 

150.  Sarcocele 

15 1.  Cirfcx'ele 

Order  III. 

GENERAL, 

proper  to  Women. 

152.  Amenorrhosa 

153.  Chlorofis 

154.  Leucorrhcea 

1 55.  Menorrhagia 

1 56.  Hyfleralgia 

157.  Graviditas 


158.  Abortus 

159.  Dydochia 

160.  Febris  ptierpcralis 

161.  Madodynia 

Order  IV. 

LOCAL, 
proper  to  Women. 

162.  Hydrops  ovarii 

163.  Scirrhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydrometra 

165.  Phyfometra 

166.  Prolapius  uteri 

167.  vaginae 

168.  Polypus  uteri 


CLASS  VI.  INFANTILE  DISEASES. 


Order.  I. 

GENERAL. 


169.  Colica  meconialis 

170.  — ladlentium 

171.  Diarrhoea  infant- 

um. 


172.  Aphthae 

173.  Eclamplia 

174.  Atrophia 

175.  Rachitis 


Order  II. 
LOCAL. 

176.  Imperforcition 

177.  Anchylogloffum 

178.  Aurigo 

179.  Purpura 

1 80.  Cruda  ladtea 


Nostalgia,  ( Nojlalgia , f, 

k rztyix  ; from  ror<a>,  to  return,  and 
cAyo;,  pain).  A vehement  defire 
of  revifiting  one’s  country.  A ge- 
nus of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  dyforexia  of  Cullen,  known 
by  impatience  when  abfent  from 


one’s  native  home,  and  a vehement 
defire  to  return,  attended  with  gloom 
and  melancholy,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
want  of  deep. 

Nucha,  ( Nucha , af  f.).  The 
hind  part  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

Nucesta.  See  Nux  mofehata. 


1 


1 


N CJ 

Nvci  T.VS,  ( Nucleus , /,  m.  e nucc> 
from  the  nut).  A kernel.  A fruit 
enclofed  in  a hard  {hell. 

NlTCULAL  S A P O N ARI/E.  BdCCdS 

hcrmudenjes.  Soap  berries.  Bermudas 
berries.  A fpherical  fruit  about  the 
li'/.e  of  a cherry,  whofe  cortical  part  is 
yellow,  glofly,  and  fo  tranfparent  as 
to  fhow  the  fpherical  black  nut  which 
rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a 
black  kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
Sapitidtu  fapenaria  of  Linnaeus.  The 
cortical  part  has  a bitter  tafte,  and  no 
fmell ; it  raifes  a foapy  froth  with  wa- 
ter, and  has  fimilar  effects  with  foap 
in  wafhing,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  a me- 
dicine of  lingular  and  fpecific  virtue 
in  chlorotis. 

Nummular i a,  ( Nummularia , 
f.  from  tiummusj  money  ; fo  called 
bt  caufe  its  leaves  are  round  and  of  the 
lize  of  the  old  filver  two-pence). 
Her  un  din  aria . Moneywort.  This 

plant,  1 iyfimachia  nummularia  of  Tin- 
mens, is  very  common  in  our  ditches. 
It  was  formerly  accounted  vulnerary ; 

« it  pofiefles  antifcorbutic  and  reftrin- 
gent  qualities.  ‘ 

Nut,  cocoa.  The  fruit  of  the 
Cocas mucif era  of  Linnaeus.  Within 

jfhe  utft-is  found  a kernel,  as  pleafant 
as  an  almond,  and  alfo  a large  quan- 
tity of  liquor  mumbling  milk,  which 
the'  Indians- greedily  drink  before  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  it  being  then  pleafant, 
but  when  the  -nut  is  matured,  the 
liquor  becomes  four.  Some  full- 
grown  nuts  will  contain  a pint  or 
mere  of  this  milk,  the  frequent  drink- 
in  gt  of  which  feems  to  have  no  bad 
effe&s  upon  the  Indians ; yet  Euro- 
peans fhould  be  cautious  of  making 
’too  free  with  it  at  firft,  for  when 
Lionel  Wafer  was  at  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  South  Sea,  where  the  tree  grew 
.in  plenty,  fome  of  his  men  were  fo 
-delighted  with  it,  that  at  parting 
they  were  refolved  to  drink  their  fill, 
which  they  did  ; but  tbeir  appetites 
bad  like  Ao  have  coft  them  their 
lives, for  though  they  were  not  drunk. 


- NU 
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yet  they  were  fo  chilled  and  benumb* 
ed,  that  they  could  not  ftand,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  carried  aboard  by 
thofe  who  had  more  prudence  than 
themfelves,  and  it  was  many  days  be- 
fore they  recovered.  The  fhells  of 
thefe  nuts  being  hard,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a pelifil,  they  are  often  cut 
tranfverely,  when  being  mounted  on 
ftands,  and  having  their  edges  fil- 
vered  or  gilt,  or  o titer  wife  ornament- 
ed, they  ferve  the  purpofe  of  drink- 
ing cups.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are 
ufed  for  thatching,  for  brooms,  baf- 
kets,  and  other  utenfils ; and  of  the 
reticular  web  growing  at  their  baft, 
the  Indian  women  make  cauls  and 
aprons. 

Nut,  barba does.  See  Ricinui 
major. 

Nut,  pistachio.  S eePi/lachionut 

Nut,  purging.  See  Ricinui 
major. 

Nutmeg.  See  Nux  mo  [chat  a . 

Nutrition,  ( Nuiritio , onisy  f 
from  nutrioj  to  nourifh).  Undei 
this  title  might  be  confidered  how  tin 
matter  both  of  the  fluids  and  folid. 
of  the  body  is  fupplied  : but,  as  th<  i 
chyle  fupplies  blood,  and  digeflicn 
chymification,  and  chylification  effec 
the  formation  of  chyle,  we  pafs  bj 
the  conlideration  of  the  fluids ; anc 
we  therefore  confine  ourfelves  here'tt 
confider  in  what  manner  the  foli( 
parts  obtain  their  increafe  of  matte 
and  growth,  or  have  their  cccafiona 
wade  repaired.  There  is  no  doubt 
fays  Dr.  Cullen,  that  the  folid 
are  formed  of  the  fluid  prepared  fron 
our  aliment  ; but  it  is  requit’d 
now  to  fay  what  portion  of  th 
fluids  is  employed  in  nourifhing  th 
folids,  by  what  channels  the  nou 
rifhment  is  conveyed  to  them,  and 
being  applied  there,  how  from  flui 
it  becomes  folid.  With  regard  t 
the  firft  queftion,  we  have  no  dout 
in  aflerting,  that  in  oviparous  an 
inals,  it  is  the  albumen  ovi  that 
employed  in  nourifhing  the  chick 
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and  we  prefume  that  it  is  an  anala-  being  evidently,  in  moil  inftances, 
gems  fluid  which  is  employed  in  nou-  parts  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  and  from, 
rifhing  the  bird  during  the  whole  the  gradual  formation  of  the  foetus  in 
time  of  its  growth.  We  think  the  which  the  nervous  fyflem  is  firft 
analogy  may  be  fafely  applied  with  formed,  we  think  it  probable,  that 
refpedl  to  all  animals,  the  folid  mat-  the  whole  of  the  fibres  in  the  difFer- 
ter  of  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  ent  parts  of  the  body  are  a continua- 


that  of  the  oviparous.  This  anala- 
gous  fluid  we  take  to  be  the  gluten 
' of  the  blaod,  properly  diluted  and 
freed  from  any  adhering  faline  mat- 
ter. To  determine  in  what  manner 
this  nutritious  fluid  is  applied  to  the 
nourifhment  of  the  folids,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  what  are  the  fim- 
ple  fundamental  folids,  of  which  all 
the  others  are  formed.  It  feems'to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of 
modern  anatomifts,  that  the  folid 
parts  confifl  entirely  of  a cellular 
texture,  of  various  denfity  in  the 
different  parts ; and  indeed,  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
folids  is  evidently  of  this  kind.  But 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  alfo  true,  that 
a fibrous  ftt/udlure  is  to  be  oblerved 
almofl  every  where  in  the  body.  It 
appears  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  in  the  mufcles 
and  tendons,  in  the  arteries,  in  the 
cxcretories  of  the  glands,  in  the  lym- 
phatic veflels,  in  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, in  the  uterus  and  bladder  of 
urine,  in  the  ligaments,  and  in  mofl 
membranes  ; and  it  is  to  be  feen  in 
thofe  membranes  which  are  after- 
wards changed  into  bones,  efpecially 
whilft  this  change  is  going  on.  From 
this  view  of  the  univerfality  of  a fi- 
brous ftructure  in  animal  bodies  we 
are  difpofed  to  believe,  that  thefe 
fibres  are  the  fundamental  part  of 
animal  folids : that  they  are  the 
primordial  flaminal  part  of  animal 
bodies;  and  that  the  cellular  tex- 
ture is,  for  the  mofl  part,  an  accre- 
tion formed  upon  thefe  fibres.  The 
confideration  of  the  ftrudlure  and 
growth  of  vegetables  feems  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  this  opinion,  v.  At 
the  fame  time,  from  the  fibrous  parts 


tion  of  the  nerves;  and <■  this  again 
will  lead  to  the  conclufion,  that  the 
nourifhment  of  the  foft  and  homoge- 
neous folid  every  where  is  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  nerves.  This  fuppofeg 
alfo,  what  is  olherwife  probable,  that 
the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  or 
common  origin  of  the  nerves,  is  a 
fecretory  organ,  in  which  the  gluten 
of  the  blood  being  freed  from  -all 
faline  matter  before  adhering  to  it, 
becomes  fit  for  the  nourifhment  of 
the  folids,  and  being  poured  in  a 
fufficiently  diluted  ftate  upon  the 
organ  of  the  nerves,  it  is  filtrated 
along  the  fibres  of  thefe,  and  is  thus 
conveyed  to  every  flaminal  fibre  of 
the  fyflem.  We  firppofe,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  medullary,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  folid  matter 
of  the  nerves,  is  in  the  living  body 
conflanlly  accompanied  with  a fubtle 
elaflic  fluid,  which  fits  them  for  being 
the  organs  of  fenfe  and  motion,  and 
which  probably  is  alfo  the  mean*  by 
which  the  nutritious  fluid  is  carried 
on  in  the  fubftance  of  the  nerves, 
from  their  origin  to  their  extremi- 
mities.  In  what  manner  the  nutri- 
tious fluid,  thus  carried  to  the  feveral 
parts,  is  there  applied,  fo  as  to  in- 
creafe  the  length  of  the  nervous  fibre 
itfelf,  or  to  form  a cellular  texture 
\ipon  its  fur  face,  and  in  what  man- 
ner from  fluid  it  becomes  folid,  we 
cannot  explain  ; nor  can  thefe  par- 
ticulars be  explained  upon  any  other 
fuppofition  that  has  been  formed 
with  refpect  to  nutrition.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  for  a certain  time,  at  its 
firft  beginning,  the  growth  of  ani- 
mal bodies  proceeds  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  vegetables  ; but  is 
is  evident,  that  at  a certain  period, 
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in  the  growth  of  animals,  a different  them  : and  further,  from  a refiftance 
ceconomy  takes  place  ; and  that  after-  in  the  veins.  For,  as  a confiderable 
wards,  the  growth  feems  to  depend  portion  of  the  blood  does  not  com- 
upon  an  extenfion  of  the  arteries  in  monly  pafs  into  the  fmaller  branches 
length  and  widenefs  by  the  blood  of  the  arteries,  but  muft  pafs  very 
propelled  into  them  by  the  powers,  entirely  into  the  veins  ; fo  thefe,  by 
It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  this  exten-  their  capacity  conllantly  diminilhing 
lion  of  the  arteries  is  applied  to  every  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  heart, 
fibre  of  the  body,  and  that  by  the  and  by  their  coats  being  of  a denfity 
extenfion  of  thefe  it  gives  an  oppor-  and  firmnefs  fufficient  to  prevent  fur- 
tunity  to  the  application  and  accre-  ther  dilatation,  confiderably  relilt 
tion  of  nutritious  matter;  to  the  the  free  paffage  of  the  blood  from  the 
growth  therefore  of  the  fibre  itfelf,  arteries  into  them.  While  thefe 
and  to  the  growth  of  cellular  tex-  refinances  continue,  the  arteries,  and  i* 
ture  on  its  furface.  Perhaps  the  with  them  almoft  every  fibre  of  the 
fame  extenfion  of  the  arterial  fyflem  body,  mud:  be  extended  at  every 
gives  occalion  to  the  fecretion  of  fyftole  of  the  heart  ; and  with  this 
fiuids,  which  poured  into  the  cellular  extenfion,  the  growth  of  every  part 
texture  already  formed,  according  will  proceed:  but  as  every  part,  by  |a 
to  the  difpofition  of  thefe  fiuids  to  its  receiving  an  addition  of  folid 
Concrete  more  or  lefs  firmly,  gives  matter,  becomes  more  denfe  and  j •■in 
the  different  degrees  of  denfity  and  rigid  ; fo  it  is  lefs  eafily  extended, 
hardnefs  which  appears  in  different  and  perhaps  lefs  readily  receives  an  fL;ti 
parts  of  the  body.  By  this  extenfion  accretion  of  new  matter,  than  before.  Ira 
of  the  arterial  fyftem,  the  feveral  Hence  it  is,  that  the  more  the  body  pin 
parts  of  the  body  are  gradually  evolv-  grows,  it  admits  of  any  additional 
ed,  fome  of  them  fooner,  others  growth  more  flowly ; and  unlefs  the 
later,  as  by  the  conftitution  of  the  extending  powers  increafe  in  the  Inieii 
original  ftamina,  or  after  occur-  fame  proportion  with  the  increafing  lid 
rences,  they  are  feverally  put  into  denfity  of  the  folids,  there  muft  be  a pr; 
the  conditions  by  which  they  are  period  at  which  thefe  two  powers  jliinc; 
more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the  impetus  will  balance  each  other,  and  the  like  a 

of  the  blood,  and  fitted  to  receive  a growth  will  proceed  no  farther,  mint 

greater  quantity  of  it.  But  as  the  But,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  tlhsri 
parts  by  thefe  canfes  firft  evolved  and  weight  of  the  heart,  and  probably  i::: 
will  increafe  the  moft  in  the  denfity  therefore  its  force,  does  not  increafe 
of  their  folid  parts,  they  will  there-  with  the  increafing  bulk  of  the  body;  jl*^ 

fore  more  and  more  refill  their  further  and  that  the  adlion  of  the  heart  is  Isun 

growth;  and  by  the  fame  refiftance,  the  principal  extending  power  in  the  |um, < 
will  determine  the  blood  with  more  fyftem  ; it  is  alfo  plain  that  the  ex-  Fljro 
force,  and  in  greater  (quantity,  into  tending  power  does  not  increafe  in 
the  parts  not  then  fo  far  evolved,  the  fame  proportion  with  the  increaf  < 4 
Hence  the  whole  fyftem  will  be  at  ing  denfity  of  the  folids ; and  there-  j:3or! 
length  evolved,  and  every  part  of  the  fore,  that  tkefe  two  powers  will,  al 
l'olids  will,  in  refpedl  of  denfity  and  a certain  period,  come  to  balance  L:  - 
refiflance,  be  in  balance  with  every  each  other.  But  not  only  is  the  kc, 
other,  and  with  the  forces  to  which  force  of  the  heart  thus*  conllantly  di- 
they  are  feverally  expofed.  The  ex-  minifhing,  with  refpedl  to  the  refif- 
tenlion  of  the  arteries  depends  upon  tance  of  the  arteries;  but  the  forct 
the  refiftances  which  occur  to  the  of  the  heart,  though  it  were  llil 
free  tranfmiffion  of  the  blood  through  fubfiiling,  lias  from  other  caufes,  lei: 
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effeft  in  extending  the  arteries. 
The  blood  is  more  confined  to  the  ar- 
teries,and  extends  them  further  in  pro- 
portion to  the  refiftance  in  the  veins  ; 
and  this  refiftance  in  the  veins,  and 
the  cxtenfion  of  the  arteries  depend- 
ing upon  it,  will  be  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  refpedlive  denfity  of 
thefe  two  fets  of  veftels.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Clifton  Wintringham,  that  the  den- 
lity  and  firmnefs  of  the  veins  with 
refpedf  to  their  correfpondent  ar- 
teries, is  much  greater  in  young  ani- 
mals than  in  old ; and  thence  it  ap- 
pears, that  during  the  growth  of  ani- 
mals, the  arteries  are  acquiring  an 
increafe  of  denfity  in  a greater  pro- 
portion than  the  veins  are  at  the  fame 
time  ; and  therefore,  that  the  refift- 
ance in  the  veins  with  refpecft  to  the 
I arteries,  muft  be  conftantly  diminilh- 
i ing  ; that  the  veins  will  therefore  re- 
ceive a greater  proportion  of  blood; 
that  in  the  fame  proportion  the  ar- 
teries will  be  lefs  extended  ; and,  lajl- 
\ ly , that  the  diminithed  refiftance  in 
the  veins,  concurring  with  the  dimi- 
ni ihed  force  of  the  heart,  will  the 
| fooner  bring  the  increafing  rigidity 
of  the  arteries,  and  therefore  of  every 
fibre  of  the  body,  to  be  in  balance 
with  the  extending  powers : at  lead 
I fo  far  as  to  prevent  their  producing 
any  further  growth.  This  account 
of  the  change  of  the  refiftances  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  with  refpe&  to 
one  anothor,  is  agreeable  to  pheno- 
mena, which  fhow  that  the  arteries 
are  larger,  and  contain  more  blood 
in  proportion  to  the  veins  in  }oung 
animals,  than  in  old ; that  arterial 
hoemorrhagies  occur  mod  frequently 
in  young  perfons ; and  that  congela- 
tions in  the  veins,  with  hoemorrha- 
gies or  hydropic  effulions  depending 
upon  them,  occur  moft  frequently  in 
old  age.  It  is  probable,  that  the  re- 
fiftance both  of  arteries  and  veins 
goes  on  increafing,  while  the  force 
of  the  heart  is  not  increafing  at  the 


fame  time  r but  it  appears  alfo,  that 
from  the  diminifhed  force  of  the 
heart  and  the  comprefiion  which  the 
fmaller  veftels  are  conftantly  expofed 
to  from  the  diftention  of  the  larger, 
the  adfion  of  the  mufcles  and  other 
caufes,  the  number  of  fmall  veftels, 
and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  is  conftantly  diminifh- 
ing  fo  much,  that  the  heart  may  ftill 
for  fometimebe  fufiicient  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  But,  while 
the  refiftances  in  the  veftels  are  con- 
ftantly increafing,  the  irritability  of 
the  moving  fibres,  and  the  energy 
of  the  brain,  are  at  the  fame  time 
conftantly  diminifhing  ; and  therefore 
(he  power  of  the  heart  muft  at  length 
become  unequal  to  its  talk,’  the  circu- 
lation muft  ceafe,  and  death  enfue. 
The  unavoidable  death  of  old  perfons 
is  thus  in  part  accounted  for  ; but 
it  is,  however,  ftill  probable,  that 
the  fame  event  proceeds  chiefly  from 
the  decay  and  total  extin&ion  of  the 
excitement  or  vital  power  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  that  from  caufes 
very  independent  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  arifing  in  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  itfelf,  in  confequence  of 
the  progrefs  ©f  life.  This  feems  to 
be  proved  by  the  decay  of  fenfe,  me- 
mory, intellect,  and  irritability,  which 
conftantly  takes  place,  as  life  ad- 
vances beyond  a certain  period. 

Nux  aquatic  a.  See  Tribulus 
aquaticus. 

Nux  b ar  badensis.  See Ricinus 
major. 

Nux  been.  S tQ  Ben  nux. 

Nux  CATHARTICA  AMERICANA* 
See  Ricinus  major. . 

Nux  m et el lae.  See  Nux  vomica „ 

Nux  juglans.  See  Juglans. 

Nux  moschata,  (Nux , nucisf.) . 
Nucijla.  Nux  myriflica.  The  nut- 
meg. The  feed  or  kernel  of  the  My - 
rijlica  mofehata.  Myrijlica  folds  lan- 
ceolatisy  fruftuglabro.  Thun]?.  Clafe 
Dioecia.  Order  Syngenefia.  It  is  a 
fpice  that  is  well  known*  and  Jias 
Ffi 
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been  long-  ufed  both  for  culinary  and 
medical  purpofes.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  unctuous  fubdances,  called 
oil  of  mace,  that  are  really  expreffed 
from  the  nutmeg.  The  bed  is  brought 

O O 

trom  the  La  ft  Indies  in  Hone  jars  ; 
this  is  of  a thick  confidence,  of  the 
colour  of  mace,  and  has  an  agreeable 
fragrant  fmell ; the  fecund  fort,  which 
ts  paler  coloured,  and  much  inferior 
in  quality,  comes  from  Holland  in 
lolid  mafi'es,  generally  fiat,  and  of  a 
lquare  figure  ; the  third,  which  is 
the  word  of  all,  arid  ufually  called 
common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial 
eompofition  of  fuet,  palm  oil,  and 
the  like,  flavoured  with  a little  ge- 
nuine oil  of  nutmeg.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  nutmeg  are  fuppofed  to 
be  aromatic,  anodyne,  ftomachic, 
and  adftringent,  and  hence  it  has  been 
much  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfente- 
ties.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
nutmeg  are  a fpirit  and  an  efiential 
-oil,  and  the  nutmeg  in  fubflance, 
roaded,  to  render  it  more  adllrin- 
gent  : both  the  fpice  itfelf  and  the 
efiential  oil  enter  feveral  compofitions, 
as  the  confetlio  aromatic  a , fpiritus  am- 
monia compoJituSf  etc. 

Nux  MYRisTiCA.  S e.<c  Nux  mof- 
chat  a . 

Nux  pistacia.  See  Piflachio nut. 

Nux  purgans.'  See  Ricimis  ma- 

hr'  ; 

N u x vomica.  Nux  met  ell  a.  Th  e 
mix  vomica,  lignum  colubrinum,  and 
fabn  fanCti  ignalii,  have  been  long 
known  in  the  Materia  Medica  as  nar- 
cotic poifons,  brought  from  *he  Ead 
Indies,  while  the  vegetables  which 
Dvoduced  them  were  unknown,  or  at 
lead  not  botanically  afeertained. 

By  the  judicious  diferimination  of 
.Linnaeus,  the  nux  vomica  was  found 
to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree  described 
Snd  figured  in  the  Hortus  Malabari- 
cus  under  the  name  of  Caniramt  now 
called  Strychnos. 

To  this  genus  alfo,  but  upon  evi- 
dence lefs  conclufive,  he  like  wife 


judly.  referred  the  colubrinum.  But 
the  taba  fan&i  ignatii  he  merely  con- 
jectured might  belong  to  this  family, 
as  appears  by  the  query,  an  Strychni 
Ypecies  ? which  fubfequent  difeoveries 
have  enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  ne- 
gative ; for  in  the  Supp.  Plant,  it 
conftitutes  the  new  genus  Ignatia , 
which  Loureiro  has  lately  confirmed, 
changing  the  fpecifie  name  amara  to 
that  of  philippinica.  The  drychnos 
and  ignatia  are  however  nearly  allied, 
and  both  rank  under  the  order  Sola- 
nacea. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  enquired  thus  far 
into  the  botanical  origin  of  tliefe 
productions,  from  finding  that  by  me- 
dical writer's  they  are  generally  treat- 
ed of  under  the  fame  head,  and  in 
a very  confufed  and  indiscriminate 
manner.  The  feed  of  the  fruit  or 
berry  of  this  tree,  Strychnos  nux  vomica , 
is  the  officinal  nux  vomica  ; it  is  flat, 
round,  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
near  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
a prominence  in  the  middle  on  both 
fidts,  of  a grey  colour,  covered  with  a 
kind  of  woolly  matter  ; and  internally 
hard  and  tough  like  horn.  To  the 
tade  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has 
no  remarkable  fmell.  It  confids 
chiefly  of  a gummy  matter,  which  is* 
moderately  bitter : the  refinous  part 
is  very  inconfiderable  in  quantity,  but 
intenfely  bitter  ; hence  re&ified  fpirit 
has  been  confidered  its  bed  mendru- 
u m. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amongd 
the  mod  powerful  poifons  of  the  nar- 
cotic kind,  efpecially  to  brute  ani- 
mals; nor  are  indances  wanting  of 
its  deleterious  effedls  upon  the  human 
fpecies.  It  proves  fatal  to  dogs  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  as  appears  by  vari- 
ous authorities.  Hillefeld  and  otheri 
found  that  it  alfo  poifoned  hares, 
foxes,  wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even 
forne  birds,  as  crows  and  ducks  ; and 
Loureiro  relates,  that  a horfe  died  in 
four  hours  after  taking -a  dram  of  the 
feed  in  an  half  roaded  date. 
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The  effects  of  this  baneful  drug 
upon  different  animals,  and  even  upon 
thofe  of  the  fame  fpccies,  appear  to 
be  rather  uncertain,  and  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
poifon  given.  With  fome  animals  it 
produces  its  effects  almofl  itiftantane- 
oufly  ; with  others  not  till  after  feve- 
ral  hours,  when  laborious  refpiration, 
followed  by  torpor,  tremblings,  coma, 
and  convulfions,  ufually  precede  the 
fatal  fpafms  or  tetanus,  with  which 
this  drug  commonly  extinguiflies  life. 

From  four  cafes  related  of  its  mor- 
tal effefts  upon  human  fubjeCts,  we 
find  the  fymptoms  correfponded  near- 
ly with  thofe  which  we  have  here 
mentioned  of  brutes ; and  thefe,  as^ 
well  as  the  diffeCtions  of  dogs  killed 
by  this  poifon,  net  fhewing  any  in- 
jury done  to  the  ftomach  or  intef- 
tines,  prove  that  the  nux  vomica  acts 
immediately  upon  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  deftroys  life  by  the  virulence  of 
its  narcotic  influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  feed  neceffary 
to  produce  this  effedt  upon  a itrong 
dog,  as  appears  by  experiments,  need 
not  be  more  than  a fcruple  ; a rabbit 
was  killed  by  five,  and  a cat  by  four 
grains  : and  of  the  four  perfons  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,  and  who  un- 
fortunately perifhed  by  this  deleteri- 
ous drug,  one  was  a girl  ten  years  of 
age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  ex- 
hibited at  twice  for  the  cure  of  an 
ague.  Lofs,  however,  tells  us,  that 
he  took  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in 
fubflance  without  difeovering  any  bad 
dfedl ; and  that  a friend  of  his  fwal- 
lovved  a whole  feed  without  injury. 

In  Britain,  where  phyficians  feem 
to  obferve  the  rule  Saltern  non  nocere 
more  flridkly  than  in  many  other 
1 countries,  the  nux  vomica  has  been 
1 rarely  if  ever  employed  as  a medicine. 
On  the  continent,  however,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  Germany,  they  have  cer- 
tainly been  guided  more  by  the  ax- 
iom, “ What  is  incapable  of  doing 
much  harm  is  equally  unable  to  do 


much  good.”  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark was  lately  very  fully  exempli- 
fied by  the  practice  of  Barcn  Stoerck, 
and  is  farther  ill wH rated  by  the  medi- 
cinal character  given  of  nux  vomica, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Gefner  till 
that  of  a modern  date,  has  been  re- 
commended by  a fucceffion  of  au- 
thors as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  as 
a febrifuge,  as  a vermifuge,  and  as  a 
remedy  in  mania,  hypochondria fi s, 
hylteria,  rheumatifm,  gout,  and  ca- 
nine madnefs.  In  Sweden  it  has  of 
late  years  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in 
dylentery ; but  Bergius,  who  tried 
its  effects  in  this  difeafe,  lays,  that  it 
fupprclfed  the  flux  for  twelve  hours, 
which  afterwards  returned  again.  A 
woman  who  took  a fcruple  of  this 
drug  night  and  morning  two  fuccef- 
five  days,  is  faid  to  have  been  feized 
with  convulfions  and  vertigo,  not- 
wiihfla tiding  which  the  dyfenteric 
lymptoms  returned,  and  (he  diforder 
was  cured  by  other  medicines  ; but 
a pain  in  the  ftomach,  the  effeCt  of 
the  nux  vomica,  continued  after- 
wards for  a long  time.  «. 

Bergius  therefore  thinks  it  fhould 
only  be  adminiftered  in  the  character 
of  a tonic  and  anodyne  in  fmalldoles^ 
(from  five  to  ten  grains),  and  not  till 
after  proper  laxatives  have  been  em- 
ployed. Loureiro  recommends  it  as 
a valuable  internal  medicine  in  fluor 
albus;  for  which  purpofe  he  roafts  it 
till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  and 
friable,  which  renders  its  medicinal 
ufe  fafe,  without  impairing  its  effi- 
cacy. _ 

Nyctalopia,  (Nyflalofiia,  a,  f. 
wttik,  from  the  night,  and 
fc’T,  an  eye).  A defeat  invifion,  by 
which  the  patient  fees  little  or  nothing 
in  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  and 
night  fees  tolerably  well.  The  proxi- 
mate caufe  is  various  : i.  Nyctalopia  . 
from  a periodical  amaurofis,  or  gutta 
ferena,  when  the  blind >paroxyfm  be  - 
gins in  the  morning,  and  terminates 
in  the  evening  : z.  Nyctalopia  from 
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too  great  a fenfibility  of  the  retina, 
which  cannot  bear  the  meridian  light. 
See  Phobotomia.  3.  Nyctalopia  from 
an  opaque  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the 
cryftalline  lens.  When  the  light  of 
the  fun  in  the  meridian  contrails  the 
pupil,  there  is  biindnefs  ; about  even- 
ing, or  in  more  oblcure  places,  the 
pupil  dilates,  hence  the  rays  of  light 
pafs  through  the  limbus  of  the  cryf- 
talline  lens.  4.  Ny&alopia,  from  a 
difufe  of  liglit ; thus  perfons  who  are 
educated  in  obfcure  prifons  fee  no- 
thing immediately  in  open  meridian 
light ; but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are 
accuftomed  to  diftinguifh  objects  in 
day-light.  5.  Nyctalopia  .from  an 
immoveable  mydriafis  ; for  in  this  in- 
flance  the  pupil  admits  too  great  a 
quantity  of  light,  which  the  immo- 
bile pupil  cannot  moderate,  hence  the 
patient,  in  a ftrong  light,  fees  little 
or  nothing.  6'.  Nyctalopia  from  too 
great  a contraction  of  the  pupil. 
This  admits  a fufticiency  of  lucid  rays 
in  bright  light,  but  towards  night  the 
pupil  dilates  more,  and  the  patient 
fees  better.  7.  NyCtalopia  endemica. 
A whole  people  have  been  ny&alops, 
as  the  ^Ethiopians,  Africans,  Ame- 
ricans, and  Afiatics.  A great  How 
of  tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from 
their  eyes ; at  night  they  fee  objects. 
8.  Nyctalopia  from  a commotion  of 
the  eye;  from  which  a man  in  the 
night  faw  all  objeCts  diftinCUy. 
Nymphje,  (Nympha,  a,  f.  from 

w[A(pot,  a water  nymph ; fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  Hands  in  the  water-courfe). 
Labia  minora . Two  membranous 
folds,  fituated  within  the  labia  ma- 
"jora,  at  the  Tides  of  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina  uteri, 

NymphjEa,  ( Nymphaa , a,  f.  wu.- 
@zicx,  from  1 ivptpot,  a water  nymph, 
becaufe  it  grows  in  watery  places). 
The  water  lilly. 

Nymphjea  alba.  Leuconymphaa. 
White  water  lilly.  This  beautiful 
plant,  Nymphxa  alba  of  Linnaeus,  was 
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formerly  employed  medicinally  as  a 
demulcent,  and  ftightly  anodyne  re- 
medy. It  is  now  laid  afide. 

Nymph  ala  lute  a.  Yellow  wa- 
ter-lilly.  Nymphaa  lutea  of  Linnaeus. 
This  beautiful  plant  was  employed 
formerly  with  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  white,  and,  like  it,  is  now  fallen 
into  difufe. 

Nymph^a  lotus.  The  Egyp- 
tian lotus.  An  aquatic  plant,  a na- 
tive of  both  Indies.  The  root  is  co- 
nical, firm,  about  the  fize  of  a mid- 
dling pear,  covered  with  a blackifh 
bark,  and  fet  round  with  fibres.  It 
has  a fweetifli  tafte,  and,  when  boil- 
ed or  roafted,  becomes  as  yellow  with- 
in as  the  yoke  of  an  egg.  The  plant 
grows  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  is  there  much  fought 
after  by  the  poor,  who  in  a fil'ort 
time  colleCt  enough  to  fupply  their 
families  with  food  for  feveral  days. 

Nymphomania,  ( Nymphomania , 

f-  , from  vvf/.<pa.t  nympho, 

and  puna,  madnefs).  Furor  uterinus. 
A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  dyforexia  of  Cullen,  cha- 
radterifed  by  excefiive  and  violent 
delire  for  coition  in  woman. 

Nymphojtomia,  ( Nymphotomia , 
a,  f.  from  the 

nympha,  and  r=/xt w,  to  cut).  The 
operation  of  removing  the  nympha 
w'hen  too  large. 

Nystagmus,  ( Nyjlagmus , i,  m* 
w~cnyiMocy  from  wrctcoy  to  deep).  A 
twinkling  of  the  eyes,  fuch  as  hap- 
pens when  a perfon  is  very  fieepy. 
Authors  alfo  define  nyftagmus  to  be 
an  involuntary  agitation  of  the  ocu- 
lary  bulb.  It  is  known  by  the  inlla- 
bility  or  involuntary  and  conllant  mo- 
tions of  the  globe  of  the  eye  from 
one  canthus  to  another,  or  in  fome 
other  directions.  Sometimes  it  is  ac- 
companied with  an  hippus,  or  an  al- 
ternate and  repeated  dilatation  and 
conftriCtion  of  the  pupil.  The  fpe- 
cies  are,  x,  Nyftagmus  from  fear. 
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This  agitation  is  observed  under  the 

I operation  for  the  cataradf  ; and  it  is 
checked  by  perfuafion,  and  waiting 
a fhort  fpace  of  time.  2.  Nyftagmus 
from  fand  or  fmall  gravel  falling  in  the 
eye.  3.  Nyftagmus  from  a catarrh, 
which  is  accompanied  with  much 
inflammation.  4.  Nyftagmus  from  fa- 
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blirra  in  the  primse  vise,  as  is  obferved 
in  infants  affli&ed  with  worms,  and 
is  known  by  the  figns  of  faburra.  5. 
Nyftagmus  fymptomaticus,  which 
happens  in  hyfteric,  epileptic,  and 
fometimes  in  pregnancy,  and  is  a 
common  fymptom  accompanying  St. 
Vitus's  dance. 
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AK.  See  Quercus. 

Oak  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Botrys  ‘vulgaris . , 

Oak,  sea.  See  Quercus  marina. 
Oak,  willow  leaved.  See 
Quercus  Phellos . 

Oat.  See  Avena. 

Obliquus  ascendens  abdomi- 
nis. See  Obliquus  internus  abdo- 
ninis. 

F Obliquus  ascenders  inter- 
nus. See  Obliquus  internus  abdo- 
minis. 

Obliquus  descendens  abdo- 
minis. See  Obliquus  ext  emus  abdo- 
minis. 

Obliquus  descendens exter- 
nus.  See  Obliquus  extenius  abdo- 
minis. , . 

Obliquus  externus  abdomi- 
nis. This  mufcle,  which  is  fo  na- 
med by  Morgagni,  Albinus,  and 
Window,  is  the  obliquus  defcendens  of 
Vefalius  and  Douglas,  and  tht  obli- 
quus  major  of  Haller  and  fome  others. 
It  is  a broad,  thin  mufcle,  flefhy  pof- 
teriorly,  and  tendinous  in  its  middle 
and  lower  part,  and  is  fituated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments, 
covering  all  the  other  mufcles  of  the 
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lower  belly.  It  arifes  from  the  lower 
edges  of  the  eight,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  of  the  nine  inferioi 
ribs,  not  far  from  their  cartilages,  by 
as  many  diltindl  flefhy  portions,  which 
indigilate  with  correfponding  parts 
of  the  ferratns  major  anticus,  and 
the  Iatiffimus  dorfi.  From  thefe  fe- 
veral  origins,  the  fibres  of  the  muf- 
cle defce nd  obliquely  forwards,  and 
foon  degenerate  into  a broad  and  thin 
aponeurofis,  which  terminates  in  the 
linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a half 
above  the  pubis  the  fibres  of  thisapo- 
neurofis  feparate  from  each  other,  fo 
as  to  form  an  aperture,  which  ex- 
tends obliquely  inwards  and  forwards, 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
wider  above  than  below,  being  nearly 
of  an  oval  figure.  This  is  \yhat  is 
fometimes,  though  erroneoufly,  called 
the  ring  of  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
for  it  belongs  only  to  the  external  ob- 
lique, there  being  no  fuch  opening 
either  in  the  obliquus  internus  or  in 
the  tranfverfalis,  as  fome  writers,  and 
particularly  Douglas  and  Chefelden, 
would  give  us  to  underftand.  This 
opening,  or  ring,  ferves  for  the  paf- 
-fage  of  the  fpermatic  vefiels  in  men, 
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and  of  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  in  woman,  and  is  of  a larger 
fize  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  two  tendinous  portions,  which, 
by  their  reparation,  form  this  aper- 
ture, are  called  the  columns  of  the 
ring.  The  anterior,  fuperior,  and 
inner  column,  which  is  the  broad- 
elf  and  thickefl:  of  the  two,  paffes 
over  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  oppoiite  os  pubis ; fo  that  the 
anterior  column  of  the  right  obli- 
quus  externus  interfedfs  that  of  the 
left,  and  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven 
with  it,  by  which  means  their  infer- 
tion  is  ftrengthened,  and  their  at- 
tachment made  firmer.  The  pofte- 
rior,  inferior,  and  exterior  column, 
approaches  the  anterior  one  as  it  de- 
scends, and  is  fixed  behind  and. be- 
low it  to  the  os  pubis  of  the  fame 
fide.  The  fibres  of  that  part  of  the 
obliquus  externus,  which  arifes  from 
the  two  inferior  ribs,  defcend  almoft 
perpendicularly,  and  are  inferted,  ten- 
dinous and  flefhy,  into  the  outer 
edge  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  fpine 
of  the  ilium.  From  the  anterior  fu- 
perior fpinous  procefs  of  that  bone, 
the  external  obliaue  is  ft  retched  ten- 
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dinous  to  the  os  pubis,  forming  what 
is  called  Pouparfs,  and  fometimes 
Fallopius's  ligament,  Fallopius  having 
firft  defcribed  it.  Window,  and 
many  others,  name  it  the  inguinal  li- 
gament. But,  after  all,  it  has  no 
claim  to  tins  name,  it  being  nothing 
more  than  the  tendon  of  the  mufcle, 
which  is  turned  or  folded  inwards  at 
its  interior  edge.  It  paifes  over  the 
blood-veffels  of  the  lower  extremity, 
and  is  thickefl  near  the  pelvis ; and 
in  women,  from  the  greater  fize  of 
the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  loofer  than 
in  men.  Hence  we  find,  that  wo- 
men are  moll  liable  to  qrural  hernia?; 
whereas  men,  from  the  greater  fize  of 
.the  ring  of  the  external  oblique,  are' 
mod  fubjedl  to  the  inguinal.  From 
this  ligament,  and  from  that  part  of 
the  tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  we 
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obferve  a detachment  of  tendinous 
fibres,  which  are  loft  in _ the  fafcta 
lata  of  the  thigh.  This  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  account  for  the  pain 
which,  in  cafes  of  ftrangulated  her- 
niae,  is  felt  when  the  patient  Hands 
upright,  and  which  is  conftantly  re- 
lieved upon  bending  the  thigh  up- 
wards. This  mufcle  ferves  to  draw 
down  the  ribs  in  expiration  ; to  bend 
the  trunk  forwards  when  both  muf- 
cles  a6t,  or  to  bend  it  obliquely  to 
one  fide,  and,  perhaps,  to  turn  it 
(lightly  upon  its  axis,  when  it  a6ts 
fingly  ; it  alfo  raifes  the  pelvis  ob- 
liquely when  the  ribs  are  fixed ; it 
fupports  and  comprelfes  the  abdomi- 
nal vifeera,  afiifts  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  urine  and  faeces,  and  is  likewife 
ufeful  in  parturition. 

Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 
This  mufcle  is  larger  than  the  obliquus 
fuperior  capitis.  It  is  very  oblique- 
ly fituated  between  the  two  firft  ver- 
tebra? of  the  neck.  It  arifes  ten- 
dinous and  flefhy  from  the  middle 
and  outer  fide  of  the  fpinous  procefs 
of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  is  inferled,  tendinous  and  flefhy, 
into  the  lower  and  pofterior  part  of 
the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft 
vertebra.  Its  ufe  is  to  turn  the  firft 
vertebra  upon  the  fecond,  as  upon  a 
pivot,  and  to  draw  the  face  towards 
the  fhoulder. 

Obliquus  inferior  ocuLr. 
Obliquus  minor  oculi  of  Window.  An 
oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye,  that  draws 
the  globe  of  the  eye  forwards,  in- 
wards, and  downwards.  It  arifes 
by  a narrow  beginning  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  orbital*  procefs  of  the  fu- 
perior maxillary  bone,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and 
running  obliquely  outwards,  is  in- 
ferted into  the  felerotic  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

Obliquus  internus  abdomi- 
nis. This  mufcle,  which  is  the 
obliquus  afeendens  of  Vefalius  and' 
Douglas,  and  the  obliquus  minbr  of 
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Haller,  is  fituated  immediately  tinder 
the  external  oblique,  and  is  broad 
and  thin  like  that  mufcle,  but  fome- 
what  lefs  confrderable  in  its  extent. 
Jt  arifes  from  the  fpinous  procefies 
cr the  three  inferior  lumbar  vertebras, 
and  from  the  potlerior  and  middle 
part  of  the  os  facrum,  by  a thin  ten- 
dinous expanfion,  which  is  common 
to  it  and  to  the  ferratus  poiticus  infe- 
rior ; by  ihort  tendinous  fibres,  from 
the  whole  fpine  of  the  ilium,  between 
its  pofferior  tuberofity  and  its  ante- 
rior and  fuperior  fpinous  procefs  ; 
and  from  two  thirds  of  the  pofterior 
furface  of  what  is  called  Fallopius’s 
ligament,  at  the  middle  of  which  we 
find  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus 
in  women,  and  the  fptrmatic  veffels  in 
men,  pafiing  under  the  thin  edge  of 
this  mufcle  ; and  in*the  latter,  it  like- 
wife  fends  off  feme  fibres,  which  de- 
feend  upon  the  fpermatic  chord,  as 
far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
tellis,  and  conftitute  what  is  cal- 
led the  cremajler'  mufcle,  which  fur- 
rounds,  fufpends,  and  compreffes  the 
tdlicle.  From  thefe  origins,  the 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  run  in 
different  directions ; thofe  of  the 
pofferior  portion  afeend  obliquely 
forwards,  the  middle  ones  become 
lefs  and  lefs  oblique,  and,  at  length, 
run  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
thofe  of  the  anterior  portion  extend 
obliquely  downwards.  The  firfl  of 
thefe  are  inferted,  by  very  fhort  ten- 
dinous fibres,  into  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the 
falfe  ribs  ; the  fibres  of  the  fecond, 
or  middle  portion,  form  a broad  ten- 
don, which,  after  being  inferted  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  fecond  falfe  rib,  extends  towards 
the  linea  alba,  and  feparates  into  two 
layers  ; the  anterior  layer,  which  is 
the  thickeft  of  the  two,  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  obliquus  exttrnus,  and 
runs  over  the  two  upper  thirds  of  the 
redus  mufcle,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
linea  alba ; the  poflerior  layer  runs 


under  the  re&us,  adheres  to  the  an- 
terior furface  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tranfverfalis,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
cartilages  of  the  firth  of  the  falfe, 
and  the  lalt  of  the  true  ribs,  and  like- 
wife  into  the  linea  alba.  By  this 
ftrudtnre  we  may  perceive  that' the 
greater  part  of  the  red  us  is  inclofed, 
as  it  were,  in  a {heath.  The  fibres  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal 
oblique,  or  thofe  which  a rife  from 
the  fpine  of  the  ilium  a hd  the  liga- 
mentum  Fallopii,  like  wife  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which,  in'tead  of  fe- 
paraiing  into  two  layers  like  that  of 
the  other  part  of  tfie  mufcle,  runs 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  recUis, 
and  adhering  to  the  under  furface  of 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique, 
is  inferted  into  the  fore  part  of  the 
pubis.  This  mufcle  ferves  to  a (lift 
the  obliquus  extern  us  ; but  it  fee  ms 
to  be  more  evidently  calculated  than 
that  mufcle  is,  to  draw  the  ribs 
downwards  and  backwards.  It  like- 
wife  ferves  to  feparate  the  falfe  ribs 
from  the  true  ribs,  and  from  each 
.other. 

Obliqjjus  major  abdomIxjs* 
See  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  major  capitis.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis . 

Obliquus  major  oculi.  Sec 
Obliquus  fuperior  oculi. 

Obliquu.s  minor  abdomi- 
nis. See  Obliquus  iniernus  abdomi- 
nis. 

Obliquus  minor  capItis.  See 
Obliquus  fiperior  capitis. 

Obliquus  minor  oculi.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  oculi. 

Obliquus  superior  capitis. 
Riolanns,  who  was  the  firft  that  gave 
particular  names  to  the  oblique  muf- 
cleS  of  the  heaft,  called  this  mufcle 
ouliquus  minory  to  dillinguilli  it  from 
the  inferior,  which,  on  account  of 
its  being  much  larger,  he  named  ob - 
liquus  major.  Spigelius  afterwards 
diffinguifhed  the  two,  from  their  fi-‘ 
tuation  with  refpeft  to  each  other, 
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*nto  fuperior  and  inferior  ; and  in  this 
he  is  followed  by  Cowper  and  Dou- 
glas. Window  retains  both  names. 
That  ufed  by  Albinus  is  here  adopt- 
ed. This  little  mufcle,  which  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  refti 
capitis , is  fituated  laterally  between 
the  occiput  and  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  and  is  covered  by  the 
complexus  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
fplenius.  It  arifes,  by  a fhort  thick 
tendon,  from- the  upper  and  pofterior 
part  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
firft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  af- 
cending-  obliquely  inwards  and  back- 
wards, becomes  broader,  and  is  in- 
ferted,  by  a broad  flat  tendon  and 
fome  few  flefhy  fibres,  into  the  os 
occipitis,  behind  the  back  part  of 
the  maftoid  procefs,  under  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  complexus  and  fplenius, 
and  a little  above  that  of  the  re£tus 
major.  The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to 
draw  the  head  backwards,  and  per- 
haps to  afiift  in  its  rotatory  motion. 

Obliquus  superior  oculi. 
Trochlearis.  Obliquus  major  of  Win - 
flow.  An  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye, 
that  rolls  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  turns  the  pupil  downwards  and 
outwards.  • It  arifes  like  the  ftraight 
mufcles  of  the  eye  from  the  edge  of 
the  foramen  opticum  ai  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit,  between  the  re&us  fu- 
periorand  refills  internus,from  thence 
runs  ftraight  along  the  papyraceous 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  orbit,  where  a car- 
tilaginous trochlea  is  fixed  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  internal  angular  procefs  of 
the  os  frontis,  through  which  its  ten- 
don pafles,  and  runs  a little  down- 
wards and  outwards,  inclofed  in  a 
loofe  membranaceous  (heath,  to  be 
inferted  into  the  fclerotic  membrane. 

Obstetric,  ( Objletricusy  from 
obfetrixy  a nurfe).  Belonging  to 
midwifry. 

Obstipation,  ( Objlipatio,  onis, 
f.  from  obfipo,  to  (lop  up).  Coftive- 
nefis.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 


locales , and  order  epifchefes  of  Cullen, 
comprehending  three  fpecies : i.  Ob - 
fipatio  debi/ium,  in  weak  and  commonly 
dyfpeptic  perfons.  2.  Objiipatio  rigi do- 
rum  , in  perfons  of  rigid  fibres  and  a 
melancholy  temperament- x 3.  Objii- 
patio objlruBorum,  from  obftru&ions. 
See  Colic  a. 

Obturator  externus.  This 
is  a fmall  flat  mufcle,  iituated  ob- 
liquely at  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  thigh,  between  the  pe&inalis 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  foramen 
thyroideum,  and  covered  by  the  ad- 
duclor  brevis  femoris.  It  arifes  ten- 
dinous and  flefhy  from  all  the  inner 
half  of  the  circumference  of  the  fo- 
ramen thyroideum,  and  likewife  from 
part  of  the  obturator  ligament,  its 
radiated  fibres  colled!  and  form  a 
(Irong  roundifh  tendon,  which  runs 
outwards,  and  aftfr  adhering  to  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  joint  is  in- 
ferted into  a cavity  at  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  the  root  of  the  great 
trochanter.  The  chief  ufes  of  this 
mufcle  are  to  turn  the  thigh  ob- 
liquely outwards,  to  afiift  in  bending 
the  thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards. 
Itlikewile  prevents  the  capfular  liga- 
ment from  being  pinched  in  the  mo* 
tions  of  the  joint.  «■ 

Obturator  internus.  Mar - 
fupialisy  feu  obturator  internus  of  Doug . 
las.  This  is  a confideiable  mufcle,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  fituated  withiti 
the  pelvis.  It  arifes,  by  very  (hort 
tendinous  fibres,  from  fomewhat  more 
than  the  upper  half  of  the  internal  cir- 
cumference of  the  foramen  thyroide- 
um of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is 
compofed  of  feveral  diftinct  fafciculi, 
which  terminate  in  a roundifh  tendon 
that  paffes  out  of  the  pelvis,  through 
the  nich  that  is  between  the  fpine  and 
the  tuberoiity  of  the  ifehium,  and, 
after  running  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  gemini'  in  the  manner 
juft  now  deferibed,  is  inferted  into 
the  cavity  the  root  of  the  great 
tnxichanter, lifter  adhering  to  the  ad* 
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ifacentpart  of  the  capfular  ligament 
I of  the  joint.  This  mufcle  rolls  the 
os  femoris  obliquely  outwards,  by 
pulling  it  towards  the  ifchiatic  niche, 
upon  the  cartilaginous  furface  of 
which  its  tendon,  which  is  furround- 
ed  by  a membranous  fheath,  moves 
as  upon  a pulley. 

Obturator  nerve.  A nerve 
j of  the  thigh,  that  is  loll  upon  its  in- 
; ner  mufcles. 

Occipital  bone.  Os  bafilare. 
This  bone,  which  forms  the  pofterior 
I and  inferior  part  of  fcull,  is  of  an  ir- 
1 regular  figure,  convex  on  the  outfide, 

' and  concaye  internally.  Its  external 
furface,  which  is  very  irregular,  ferves 
for  the  attachment  of  feveral  mufcles. 
It  affords  feveral  inequalities,  which 
fomctimes  form  tvvofemicircular  hol- 
lows feparated  by  a fcabrous  ridge. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  is 
ftretched  forwards  in  form  of  a 
j wedge,  and  hence  is  called  the  cunel- 
\ form  procefs.  At  the  bafe  of  this 
j procefs,  fituated  obliquely  on  each 
; fide  of  t.he  foramen  magnum,  are  two 
flat,  oblong  protuberances,  named 
condyles.  They  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  ferve  for  the  articula- 
tion of  the  head  with  the  firft  verte- 
bra of  the  neck.  In  the  inferior 
portion  of  this  bone,  at  the  bails  of 
the  cranium,  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  cuneiform  procefs,  we  ob- 
ferve  a confiderable  hole,  through 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  paiTes 
into  the  fpine.  The  nervi  accefforii, 
the  vertebral  arteries,  and  fometimes 
the  vertebral  veins  likevvife,  pafs 
through  it.  Man  being  defigned  for 
an  eredt  pofture,  this  foramen  mag- 
putn  is  found  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  bails  of  the  human  cranium,  and 
at  a pretty  equal  diftence  from  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  occiput,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  ; where- 
as in  quadrupeds  it  is  nearer  the  back 
part  of  the  occiput.  Befides  this 
hole,  there  are  four  other  fmaller 
foramina,  viz.  two  before,  and  two 
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behind  the  condyles.  The  former 
ferve  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  the  two  latter  for 
the  veins  which  pafs  from  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral 
finufes.  On  looking  over  the  inter- 
nal  furface  of  the  os  occipitis,  we 
perceive  the  appearance  of  a crofs, 
formed  by  a very  prominent  ridge, 
which  rifes  upwards  from  near  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  by  two  tranf- 
verfe  finuofities,  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  ridge.  This  crofs  occafions  the 
formation  of  four  foffbs,  two  above 
and  two  below  the  finuofities.  In 
the  latter  are  placed  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the 
pofterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two 
finuofities  lerve  to  receive  the  lateral  fi- 
nufes. In  the  upper  part  of  this  bone  is 
feen  a continuation  of  the  finuofity  of 
the  longitudiual  finus  ; and  at  the  bafis 
of  the  cranium  we  obferve  the  inner 
furface  of  the  cuneiform  prccefs  made 
concave  for  the  reception  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  occipital  bone 
is  thicker  and  ftronger  than  any  of 
the  other  bones  of  the  head,  ex- 
cept the  petrous  part  of  the  offa 
temporutn  ; but  it  is  of  unequal 
thicknefs.  At  its  lateral  and  infe- 
rior parts,  where  it  is  thinneft,  it  is 
covered  by  a great  number  of  muf- 
cles. The  reafon  for  fo  much  thick- 
nefs and  ftrength  in  this  bone  feems 
to  be,  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum, 
in  which  theleaft  wound  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  ; and  that  it  is,  by 
its  fituation,  more  liable  to  be  frac- 
tured by  falls  than  any  other  bone  of 
the  cranium.  For,  if  we  fall  for- 
wards, the  hands  are  naturally  put 
out  to  prevent  the  forehead’s  touch- 
ing the  ground  ; and  if  on  one  fide, 
the  (boulders  in  a great  meafure  pro- 
tect the  tides  of  the  head  ; but  if  a 
perfon  fall  backwards,  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  confequently  (trikes 
againft  the  earth,  and  that  too  with 
confiderable  violence.  Nature  there- 
fore has  wifely  conftru&ed  this  bone 


fo  as  to  be  capable  of  the  greateft 
ftrength  at  its  upper  part,  where  it  is 
the  mod  expofed  to  injury.  The  os 
occipitis  is  joiued,  by  means  of  the 
cuneiform  procefs,  to  the  lphenoid 
bone,  with  which  it  often  oflifies, 
and  makes  but  one  bone  in  thole  who 
are  advanced  in  life.  It  is  conne&ed 
to  the  parietal  bones  by  the  lambdoi- 
dal  future,  and  to  the  temporal  bones 
by  the  additamentum  of  the  tempo- 
ral future.  The  head  is  likewife 
united  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  this 
bone.  The  two  condyles  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone  are  received  into  the  fu- 
perior  oblique  proceffes  of  the  atlas, 
or  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  it 
is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that  a 
certain  degree  of  motion  of  the  head 
backwards  and  forwards  is  performed. 
JBut  it  allows  only  very  little  motion 
to  either  fide  ; and  ft  ill  lefs  of  a circu- 
lar motion,  which  the  head  obtains 
principally  by  the  circumvolution  of 
the  atlas  on  the  fecond  vertebra,  as 
is  described  more  particularly  in  the 
account  of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  foe- 
tus, the  os  occipitis  is  divided  by  an 
unoftified  cartilaginous  fubftance  into 
four  parts.  One  of  thefe,  which  is 
the  largeft,  conftitutes  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  bone  that  is  above  the 
foramen  magnum  ; two  others,  which 
are  much  fmaller,  compofe  the  fides 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  in- 
clude the  condyloid  proceffes ; and 
the  fourth  is  the  cuneiform  procefs. 
This  laft  isfometimes  not  completely 
united  with  the  reft  fo  as  to  form  one 
bone,  before  the  fixth  or  feventh 


year. 

Occipitalis. 
tails . 


See  Occipitofron- 


OcCIPITO- FRONTALIS.  Dlgaf- 

tricus  cratiii.  Epicranius  of  Albinus. 
Frontalis  el  occipitalis  of  Window. 
A Tingle  broad  digaflric  mufcle,  that 
covers  the  cranium,  pulls  the  fkin  of 
the  head  backwards,  railes  the  eye- 
brows upwards,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles  the  fkin 


of  the  forehead.  It  arifes  from  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  occiput,  goes 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  parie- 
tale  and  cs  frentis,  and  is  loft  in  the 
eye-brows.  , 

Occiput,  ( Occiput , V&V,  n.)^ 
The  hinder  part  of  the  head.  See 
Caput . 

Ochra,  (Ochra,  f.  wj^pa,  from 
pale ; fo  named  becaufe  it  is 
often  of  a pale  colour).  Ochre.  'An 
argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with 
iron  of  a red  or  yellow  colour.  The 
Armenian  bole,  and  other  earth,  are 
often  adulterated  with  ochre. 

Oci’&i u m,  ( Ocimum , i,  n,  i 

from  uneve , fvvift ; fo  called  from  its 
fudden  growth).  See  Bafilicu'm. 

Ocimum  basilicum.  The  fyf-  i 
tematic  name  of  the  common  or  ci-  i 
tron  bafil.  See  Bafilicum. 

Ocimum  c aryophyllatum.  ’ 
Small  or  bufli  bafil.  This  plant  is 
mildly  balfamic.  Infufions  are  drank 
as  tea  in  catarrhous  and  uterine  dif-  ' 
orders,  and  the  dried  leaves  are  made 
into  cephalic  and  fternutatory  pow- 
ders. They  are,  when  frefh,  very 
juicy,  of  a weak  aromatic  and  very 
mucilaginous  tafte,  and  of  a ftrong 
and  agreeable  fmell  improved  by  dry- 
ing. 

Ocul aria,  (Oculariat  a,  f.  from  1 
oculus , the  eye,  fo  called  from  its 
ufes  in  diforders  of  the  eye.)  See 

Euphrafia. 

Oculi  adductor.  See  Rectus 
internus  ocult. 

Oculi  attollens.  See  ReSus 
IUP  crier  oculi . / 

Oculi  cancrorum.  See  Cancer. 

Oculi  depressor.  See  ReBus 
inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  elevator.  See  Refius 

fuperior  oculi. 

Oculi  lf.vator.  See  Rectus fu- 
rlor  oculi. 

Oculi  oblquus  inferior.  See 
Obiiquus  inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  major.  See 
Obiiquus  fuperior  oculi. 


- 


.Ocult  obliquus  minor.  See 
Qbliquus  inferior  oculi. 

Oculus  bovis.  S zz  Beilis  ma- 

jor. 

Odontalgia,  ( Odontalgia , f. 

from  3 tooth,  and 

a^ypv,  pain).  The  toothach. 

Odontalgica,  ( Medicamenta 
odontalgic  a , oiWaAy»*a»  from  o^oflahytc' , 
the  toothach).  Medicines  which 
relieve  the  toothach. 

Odontoid  process,  ( Procejfus 
bdontoidesy  from  a tooth,  and 

rJoc,  form,  becaufe  it  is  fliaped  like 
a tooth).  A proctfs  of  the  fecond 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  Sep  Dcntatus . 

Odoriferous  glands.  Thefe 
glands  are  fituated  around  the  corona 
glandis  of  the  male,  and  under  the 
fkin  of  the  labia  majora  and  nymphse 
of  females.  They  fecrete  a febaceous 
matter,  which  emits  a peculiar  odour  ; 
hence  their  name. 

(Economy,  [CEconomia,  a,  f.  axc- 
Muia,  from  omlcy  a houfe,  and  »o/*oc, 
a law).  The  conduct  of  nature  in 
preferving  animal  bodies  is  called  the 
animal  oeconorcvy. 

(Edema,  (CEdoma,  atis,  n. 
from  Ol^W,  to  fwell).  A fynonym 
of  anafarca.  See  Anafarca. 

O e n a N t h E, ( Oenanthe,  es>  f.  otvzvQr, 
from  oivoc,  wine,  and  aidoc,  a flower, 
fo called  becaufe  its  flowers  fmell  like 
the  vine).  Hemlock dropwort.  Thi3 
umbilliferous  plant,  (Enantbe  crocata 
of  Linmeus,  is  an  adtive  poifon,  and 
has  too  often  proved  fatal,  by  being 
eaten  in  miflake  inftead  of  water 
parfnep.  The  juice,  neverthelefs, 
cautiouflv  exhibited,  promifes  to  be 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate 
fcorbutic  eruptions.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  not  unpleafant  to  the 
tafle,  and  efteemed  to  be  molt  dele- 
terious of  aU  the  vegetables  which  this 
country  produces.  Mr.  Howel,  fur- 
geon  at  Haverfordweft,  relates,  that 
“eleven  French  prifoners  had  the  li- 
berty of  walking  in  and  about  the 
town  of  Pembroke.  . Three  of  them 


being  in  the  fields  a little  before 
noon,  dug  up  a large  quantity  of  this 
plant,  which:  they  took  to  be  wild 
celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and 
butter  for  dinner.  After  wafhing  it., 
they  all  three  ate,  or  rather  tailed  of 
the  roots.  As  they  were  entering  the 
town,  without  any  previous  notice  of 
.ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  or  diforder 
in  the  head,  one  of  them  was  feized 
with  convulsions.  The  other  two 
ran  home  and  fent  a furgeon  to  him. 
The  furgeon  endeavoured  firft  to 
bleed,  and  then  to  vomit  him  ; but 
thofe  endeavours  were  fmitleTs,  and 
he  died  prefently.  Ignorant  of  the 
caufe  of  their  comrade’s  death,  and 
of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of 
thefe  roots  to  the  other  eight  pri- 
foners, who  ate  fome  of  them  with 
their  dinner.  A few  minutes  after- 
wards, the  remaining  two  who  ga- 
thered the  plants,  were  feized  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firlt,  of  which 
one  died  ; the  other  was  bled,  and 
a vomit  with  great  difficulty  forced 
down,  on  account  of  his  jaws  being 
as  it  were  locked  together.  This 
operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was 
fome  time  affedled  with  dizzinefs  in 
his  head,  though  notfick,  or  the  leafl 
difordered  in  his  flomach.  The  other 
eight  being  bled  and  vomited  imme- 
diately, were  foon  well.  At  Clon- 
mel, in  Ireland,  eight  boys,  miftaking 
this  plant  for  water  parfnep,  ate  plen- 
tifully of  its  roots.  About  four  or 
five  hours  after,  the  eldeft  boy  be- 
came fuddenly  convulfed  and  died  ; 
and  before  the  next  morning  four  of 
the  other  boys  died  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner. Of  the  other  three,  one  was 
maniacal  feveral  hours,  another  loft 
his  hair  and  nails,  but  the  third  ef- 
caped  unhurt.  Stalpaart Vander  Wiel 
mentions  two  cafes  of  the  fatal  effedts 
of  this  root ; thefe,  however,  were 
attended  with  great  heat  in  the 
throat  and  flomach,  ficknefs.  vertigo, 
and  purging  ; they  botli  died  in  the 
courfe  of  two  or  three  hours  after 
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eating  the  root.  Allen,  in  his  Sy- 
nopfis  Medicinse,  alfo  relates,  that 
four  children  fuffered  greatly  by  eat- 
ing this  poifonr  * In  thefe  cafes  great 
agony  was  experienced  before  the 
convulsions  fupervened  ; vomitings 
likewife  came  on,  which  were  encou- 
raged by  large  draughts  of  oil  and 
warm  water,  to  which  their  recovery 
is  afcribed.  The  late  Sir  William 
Watfon,  who  refers  to  the  inftances 
here  cited,  alfo  fays,  that  a Dutch- 
man was  poifoned  by  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  boiled  in  pottage.  It  ap- 
pears from  various  authorities,  that 
mod  brute  animals  are  not  lefs  affedt- 
ed  by  this  poilon  than  man  ; and  Mr. 
Xighfoot  informs  us,  that  a fpoonful 
of  the  juice  of  this  plant  given  to  a 
dog  rendered  him  Tick  and  ftupid; 
but  a goat  was  obferved  to  cat  the 
the  plant  with  impunity.  The  great 
virulence  of  this  plant  has  not,  how- 
ever, prevented  it  from  being  taken 
medicinally.  In  a letter  from  Dr. 
Poulteney  to  Sir  William  Watfon  we 
are  told,  that  a fevere  and  inveterate 
cutaneous  diforder  was  cured  by  the 
juice  of  the  root,  though  not  with- 
out exciting  the  moll  alarming  iymp- 
toms.  Taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fppon- 
ful,  in  two  hours  afterwards  the 
head  was  affedled  in  a very  extraor- 
dinary manner,  followed  with  violent 
ficknefs  and  vbmiting,  cold  fweats, 
and  rig'ours,  but  this  did  not  deter 
the  patient  from  continuing  the  me- 
dicine, in  fame  what  lefs  dofes,  till  it 
effected  a cure. 

Oenanthe  crocata.  Thefyf* 
tematic  name  of  the  hemlock  drop- 
wort.  See  Oenanthe. 

(Eso  ph  ag  us;,  ( CD fophagus,  i,  m. 
oi  srpayo<;9  from  a a,  to  carry,  and 
Qocyuit  to  eat,  becaufe  it  carries  the 
food  into  the  ftomach).  The  mem- 
branous and  mufcular  tube  that  de- 
fcends  in  the  neck  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  ftomach.  It  is  compofed  of 
three  tunics  ,or  - membranes,  viz.  a 
common,  mufcular,  and  mucous.  Its 
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arteries  are  branches  of  the  oefopha 
geal,  which  arifes  from  the  aorta 
The  veins  empty  themfclves  into  th< 
vena  azygos.  Its  nerves  are  from  th< 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercoftal ; ant 
it  is  every  where  under  the  interna 
or  mucous  membrane,  fupplied  wit! 
glands  that  leparate  the  mucous  o 
the  cefophagus,  in  order  that  th< 
mafticated  bole  may  readily  paf 
down  into  the  ftomach. 

CEstrum  venereum, 
n.  from  effirus,  a gad-bee,  becaufe  b> 
its  bite  or  fting  it  agitates  cattle) 
The  venereal  orgafrn,  or  pleafantfen 
fation  experienced  during  coition. 

Officinal,  ( Officinalis , from  offii 
cina , a (hop).  Arty  medicine,  direct 
ed  by  the  colleges  of  phylicians  to  b< 
kept  in  the  (hops,  is  lo  termed. 

Oil,  (Oleum,  i,  n.  E frorr 
olea,  the  olive,  this  name  being  a! 
firft  confined  to  the  oil  expreffed  frorr 
the  olive).  Oils  are  defined,  by  mo 
dern  chemifts,  to  be  proper  juices  o 
a fat  or  undhious  nature,  either  folic 
or  fluid,  indifioluble  in  water,  com- 
buftible  with  flame,  and  volatile  ir. 
different  degrees.  They  are  nevei 
formed  but  by  organic  bodies ; and 
all  fubftances  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
which  prefent  oily  chara&ers,  have 
originated  from  the  action  of  vege- 
table or  animal  life.  Oils  are  diftin- 
guillied  into  fat,  and  effential  oils: 
under  the  former  head  are  compre- 
hended oil  of  olives,  almonds,  rape, 
ben,  linfeed,  hemp,  and  cocoa.  Ef- 
fential oils  differ  form  fat  oils  by  the 
following  characters : their  fmell  is 
ftrong  and  aromatic  ; their  volatility 
is  fuch  that  they  rife  with  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  and  their  tafte  is 
very  acrid’;  they  are  likewife  much 
more  combuftilple  than  fat  oils;  they 
are  obtained  by  preffure,  diftillationj  I 
&c.  from  ftrong-imelling  plants.  The 
ufc  of  fat  oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  me- 
dicine, is  very  confiderable  ; they  are 
medicinally  preferibed  as  relaxing, 
foftening,  and  laxative  remedies ; they 
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1 enter  into  many  medical  compounds, 

: i fuch  as  balfams,  unguents,  plafters, 

| &c.  and  they  are  often  ufed  as  food 
j on  account  of  the  mucilage  .they  con- 
tain. See  Oliva.  Effential  oils  are 
employed  as  cordial,  ftimulant,  and 
|{  antifpafmodic  remedies. 

OiL,  ALMOND.  See  Amygdala. 

Oil,  castor.  See  Ricinus. 
j . Oil  of  mace.  S ee  Oleum  macis. 

Oil,  olive.  See  Oliva. 

I ■ Oil,  palm.  See  Palm  oil. 

Oil,  rock.  See  Petroleum. 

■ Olea  europea.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
olive  oil  is  obtained.  See  Oliva. 

Olecranon,  ( Olecranon , t,  n. 
i vhwpuvc,v,  from  uXtt/Yif  the  ulna,  ^md 
j xpetvot,  the  head.  The  elbow  or  head 
I of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a perfon 
. leans. 

Olene,  ( Olene , esy  f.  wAsr^).  rI  he 
I ! cubit  or  ulna. 

Oleum.  See  Oil. 

Oleum  abietinum.  The  refin- 
ous  juice  which  exudes  fpontaneoufiy 
j I from  the  filver  and  red  firs.  It  is 
I fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  to  that  ob- 
j tained  by  wounding  the  tree. 

Oleum  amygdala  See  Amyg- 
i]  dale.  .« 

Oleum  animale.  An  empy- 
reumatic  fubftance  obtained  by  diftil- 
lation  from  animal  fubftances.  It  is 
fometimes  exhibited  as  an  antifpaf- 
modic  and  diaphoretic,  in  the  dofe 
of  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

Oleum  anIsi  essentiale.  The 
efTential  oil  ofanifeed  poffeffes  all  the 
virtues  attributed  to  the  anifum,  and 
is  often  given  as  a ftimulant  and  car- 
minative, in  the  dofe  of  from  five  to 
eight  drops,  mixed  with  an  appro- 
priate vehicle.  See  Anifum. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  In 
retenfions  of  urine,  rheumatic  pains, 
diftentions  of  the  abdomen  from  af- 
cites ; tenfion  of  the  (kin  from  ab- 
feefs,  this  is  an  excellent  application. 

Oleum  carpathlcum.  A fine 
efiential  oil,  diftilled  from  the  frefh, 


cones  of  the  tree,  which  affords  the 
common  turpentine.  See  Terebin- 
t bin  a vulgaris. 

Oleumcarui  essentiale.  The 
effential  oil  of  carraways  is  an  admir- 
able carminative,  diluted  with  rectified 
fpirit  into  an  effence,  and  then  mixed 
with  any  proper  fluid. 

Oleum  caryophylli  aroma- 
tici  essentiale.  A ftimulant 
and  aromatic  preparation  of  the 
clove. 

Oleum  cedrinum.  EJfentia  de 
calro . The  oil  of  the  peel  of  citrons, 
obtained  in  a particular  manner,  with- 
out diftiliation,  in  Italy. 

Oleum  cinnamomi  essenti- 
ale. A warm,  ftimulant,  and  deli- 
cious ftomachic.  Given  in  the  dofe 
of  from  one  to  three  drops,  rubbed 
down  with  fome  yolk  of  egg,  in  a 
little  wine,  it  allays  violent  emotions 
of  the  llomach  from  morbid  irritabi- 
lity, and  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  debility  of  the  primas  vise,  after 
cholera  morbus. 

Oleum  cornu  cervi.  This  is 
applied  externally  as  a ftimulant  to 
paralytic  affections  of  the  limbs. 

Oleum  e seminibus  lini.  I Lin- 
feed  oil  is  emollient  and  demulcent, 
in  the  dofe  of  from  half  an  ounce  t® 
an  ounce.  It  is  frequently  given  in 
the  form  of  glyfter  in  colics  and  ob- 
it ipation.  Cold  drawn  linfeed  oil, 
with  lime  water  and  extract  of  lead, 
forms  in  many  inftances  the  beft  ap- 
plication for  burns  and  fealds. 

Oleum  e seminib  us  rig  ini. 
See  Ricinus. 

Oleum  gabianum.  See  Petro- 
leum rubrum. 

Oleum  juniper i essentiale. 
Oil  of  juniper  berries  poffeffes  ftimu- 
lant, carminative,  and  ftomachic  vir- 
tues, in  the  dofe  of  from  two  to 
four  drops,  and  in  a larger  dofe 
proves  highly  diuretic.  It  is  often 
adminiftered  in  the  cure  of  dropflcal 
complaints,  when  the  indication  is  to 
provoke  the  urinal  difeharge. 
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Oleum  lavendulje  essenti- 
al e.  Though  rnoftiy  ufed  as  a 

perfume,  this  efTential  oil  may  be  ex- 
hibited internally  in  the  dofe  of  from 
one  to  five  drops,  as  a ftimulant  in 


and  trochifches,  which  are  exhibit"* 
ed  as  ftimulants,  carminatives,  and  Ho- 
rn a chics. 

Oleum  menthe  sativ^e.  This 
clfential  oil  is  moftly  in  ufe  for 


nervous  head  aches,  hyfleria  and  de-  making  the  fimple  water,  but  may 
bility  of  the  flomach.  be  exhibited  in  the  dofe  of  from  two 

Oleum  lauri  baccarum  ex-  to  five  drops  as  a carminative,  fto- 
pressum.  An  anodyne  and  auti-^  machic,  and  ftimulant. 
fpal’modic  application,  generally  rub-  Oleum  neroli.  EJfentia  neroli. 
ed  o/i  fprains  and  brujfes  unattended  The  efTential  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the 


with  inflammation. 

Oleum  laurInum.  Oleum  ex- 
frejfum  baccarum  lauri . An  almofl 
inlipid  fluid  oil,  obtained  by  exprei- 
fing  the  berries  of  the  bay-tree.  •>  it  is 
principally  ufed  as  a carminative  in 
glyfters. 

Oleum  limonis  ess  entitle. 
The  clfential  oil  of  lemons  polfeffes 
ftimulant  and  ilomachic  powers,  but 
is  principally  ufed  externally,  mixed 
with  ointments  as  a perfume. 

Oleum  lucii  risers.  See  Efox 
luctus.  ", 

Oleum  macis.  Oleum  myrtfl'ica 
exprejfum . Oil  of  mace.  A fragrant 
febaceous  fubftance,  expreffed  in  th.e 
Eaft  Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  There 
are  two  kinds.  The  bell  is  brought 
in  Hone  jars,  is  fomewhat  foft,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  refembles  in 
fmell  the  nutmeg.  Tlie  other  is 
brought  from  Holland  in  flat  fquare 
cakes.  The  weak  fmell  and  faint 


feviile  orange  tree. 


It  is  brought  to 
us  from  Italy  and  France. 

Oleum  myrIstic^e  essenti- 
al e.  The  efTential  oil  of.  nutmegs  is 
an  excellent  ftimulant  and  aromatic, 
and  may  be  exhibited  in  every  cafe 
where  fuch  remedies  are  indicated, 
with  advantage. 

Oleum  myri  st  icje  expres- 
sum.  This  is  commonly  called  oil 
of  mace.  See  Oleum  macis. 

Oleum  oliv^e.  See  Oliva. 

Oleum  origani  essentiale. 
A very  acrid  and  fiimulating  efTential 
od.  It  is  employed  for  alleviating 
the  pain  arifing  from  caries  of  the 
teeth,  and  for  making  the  fimple  wa- 
ter of  marjoram. 

Oleum  palmje.  See  Palm  oiL 

Oleum  petr.e.  See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  pimento  essentiale. 
A ftimulant  and  aromatic  oil. 

Oleum  pulegii  essentiale. 
A ftimulant  and  antifpafmodic  oil. 


colour  warrants  our  fuppofing  it  to  be  which  may  be  exhibiteddn  hyfterical 
the  former  kind  fophilticated.  Their  aad  nervous  affections. 


ufe  is  chiefly  external,  in  form  of 
plafter,  unguent,  or  liniment. 

Oleum  malabathii.  An  oil 
frmilar  in  flavour  to  that  of  cloves, 


Oleum  roris  marin!  essen- 
tiale.  The  efTential  oil  of  rofemary 


is  an  excellent  ftimulant,  and  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage  in  ner- 


brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  vous  and  fpafmodic  affections  of  the 
it  is  faid  to  be  drawn  from  the  leaves  ftorqach.  . - 

ef  the  cinnamon-tree.  Oleum  sabinas  essentiale. 

Oleum  memtha  piperitidis.  A fiimulating  emmenagogue : it  is 
EfTential  oil  of  peppermint  poffeffes  btft  adminiftered  with  myrrh,  in  the 
all  the  aCtive  principle  of  the  plant,  form  of  bolus.-  . , 


It  is  moftly  ufed  to  make  the  fimple 
water  : mixed  with  rectified  fpirit  it 
forms  an  effence,  which  is  put  into  a 
variety  of  compounds,  as  iugar  drops 


Oleum  sassafras.  An  agree- 


able fiimulating  ftomachic  carminative 
and  fudorific. 


Oleum  sinafeos. 
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is  is  an 
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:mollient  oil,  the  acrid  principle  of 
he  milliard  remaining  in  the  feed. 

Oleum  succini.  'Oil  of  amber 
s moftly  ufed  externally  as  a ftimu- 
atiug  application  to  paralytic  limbs, 
•!  h thofe  aitecled  with  cramp  and 
heumatifm.  Hooping  cough,  and 
> other  convuUive  difeafes,  are  faid  to 
x’  relieved  alio  by  rubbing  the  fpine 
with  this  oil. 

Oleum  succini  rectifica- 
ruM.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  arid 
lubfpafmodic  virtues,  velide  in  this 
'•  i preparation,  which  is  given  in  the 
il  Jufe  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  or 
c>  more,  in  hyftencal  affections,  epi- 
: llenfv,  and  other  convullive  difeafes. 

•Oleum  s ulp.hu p.at um.  This, 
which  was  forme; ly  called  limple  bal- 
fam  of  fulphur,  is*  an  acrid  and  (limn- 
1 hating  preparation,  and  much  praifed 
jby  fome  in  the  cure  of  coughs  and 
lotlier  plithilical  complaints. 

Oleum,  syr : X.  A fragrant  ef- 
fentialoil,  obtained  by  diffillalion  from 
3 1 the  balm  of  cilead  Dlant.  See  Mol- 
t-h'lavica.  . * , ■ * 

I Oleum  templinum.  Chum 
temp!! num  verum.  A terebinthinate 
foil  obtained  from  the  frefh  cones  of 
•Itlie  Firms  (ikies  pf  Linnaeus. 

Oleum  te’r  rjz.  See  P dr  ole- 
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>Ifprains,  iheumatic  pains,  and  fome 
affections  of  the  joint,  are  relieved  by 
linirfitnts  in.  which  this  is  the  chief 
article.  Mixed  with  ointments  it  is 
un ployed  as  a ftimulatinir  deter- 

r j o 

• gent.  • .. 

Oleum  terebinth  in^e  recti- 
ficatum.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and 
fudorific  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
preparation,  in  the  dole  of  from  ten 
;drops  to  twenty,  , which  are  given  in 
i rheumatic  pains  of  the  chronic  kind, 

m,  m 4 ' 

especially  fciatica.  Its  chief  life 
i1  internally,  however,  is  as  an  anthcl- 
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mmtic  and  ftyptic.  Uterine,  pul- 
monic, gaflric,  intellinal,  and  other 
hemorrhages,  vrhtn  pafbve,  are  more 
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effe dually  relieved  by  its  exhibition 
than  by  any  other  medicine. 

0 l e u m viih.  Sti mutant  and 
anodyne  in  the  dofe  of  from  one  to 
four  drops. 

01  eum  vi trio li.  See  Sulphu- 
reous acid. 

Olfactory  nerves,  (Nervi 
olfaflorii ; from  of  act  us , the  fenfe  of 
fmelling).  The  tirft  pair  of  nerves 
are  fo  termed,  became  they  are  the 
organs  of  fmelling.  They  arife 
from  the  corpora  ftriata,  perforate 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  are  cidributed 
very  mimeroilfly  on  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  thenofe. 

OlibAnum,  ( OUbanum , i,  n. 
A:£ax. »;  from  lebona,  Chald.).  2hus. 
Frank  incenfe*  The  cum-rehn  that  < 1 

. „ #o 

is  fo  called  is  the  juice  of  the  jiini- 
perus  lycia.  jfuniperus  foliis  terms  un.- 
dique  imbricatis  ovatis  obtufis.  Oafs 
Uioecia . Order  Morin  del  phi  a.  It 
is  faid  to  ooze  fpontaneoufly  from 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  appearing  in 
drops  or  tears  of  a pale  yellowilh, 
and  fometirnes  of  a reddifn  colour. 
Olibanum  has  a moderately  flrong 
and  not  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh,  fomewhat  pungent  take  : 
in  chewing  it  flicks  to  the  teeth,  be-  : 
comeg  white,  and 'r.endeis  the.  fall va 
milky.  It  is  efUemed  as  an  adflrin- 

j 

gent,  and  though  not  in  general  life, 
is  by  many  conlidered  as  a valuable 
medicine  in  fluor  albus,  pnd  debili- 
ties of  the  llomach  and  in  ted  rues  : 
applied  externally  in  form  of  piaffe r, 
it  is. faid  ro  be  corroborant,  Jkc.  and 
with  this  intention  it  forms  the  bafis 
of  the  empkijirum  tl juris- 

Oliva.  The  olive.  The  fruit 
of  the  Olea  europea  of  Linnieus.  Oha 
f oliis  lanceolatis  integer rirnis,  raeemis  ax- 
illaribus  coarclatis.  Hort.  Kew.  Clafs 
Monatidria.  Order  Mottopynia.  The 
olive-tree,  in  all  ages,  has  been  greatly 
celebrated,  and  held  in  peculiar  eft i- 
mation,  as  the  bounteous  gift  of 
heaven  ; it  was  formerly  exhibited  in 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews, 
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and  is  ftill  coniidered  as  emblematic 
of  peacevand  plenty.  The  utility  of 
the  fruit  is  very  extenfive.  Pickled 
olives,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  Spa- 
nifh  and  French,  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  many  ftomachs,  and  faid  to 
excite  appetite  and  promote  digeftion ; 
they  ^are  prepared  from  the  green 
unripe  fruit,  which  is  repeatedly 
fteeped  in  water,  to  which  fome 
quick-lime  or  alkaline  fait  is  added, 
in  order  to  fhorten  the  operation  : 
after  this  they  are  walked  and  pre- 
ferved  in  a pickle  of  common  fait  and 
water,  to  which  an  aromatic  is  fome- 
times  added.  The  principal  con- 
fumption,  however,  of  this  fruit  is 
in  the  preparation  of  the  common 
fallad  oil,  or  oleum  oliva  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias, which  is  obtained  by 
grinding  and  pveffing  them  when 
thoroughly  ripe  : the  finer  and  purer 
oil  iffues  firft  by  gen^e  preffure,  and 
the  inferior  forts  on  Treating  what 
is  left,  and  prefifing  it  n?.oi<e  ftrongly. 
The  belt  olive  oil  is  of  a bright  pale 
amber  colour,  bland  to  the  talle, 
and  without  any  fftiell : it  becomes 
rancid  by  age,  and  fooner  if  kept  in 
a warm  iituaticn.  With  regard  to 
its  utility,  oil,  in  fome  fhape,  forms 
a confiderable  part  of  our  food,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  affords 
much  nourifhment.  With  fome, 
however,  oily  fubftances  do  not 
unite  with  the  contents  of  the  Ito- 
maeh,  and  are  frequently  brought  Tip 
by  ' eru&ation  ; this  happens  more 
eipteially  to  thofe  whole  ftomachs 
abound  with  acid.  Oil,  coniidered 
as  a medicine,  is  fuppofed  to  correct 
acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and  relax 
the  fibres  ; and  therefore  h?.s  been 
recommended  inttrnally,  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  various  ftimuli,  which 
produce  irritation,  and  confequent 
in'] animation  : on  this  ground  it  has 
been  gerrerallv  prefer ibed  in  coughs, 
catarrhai  affediions,  and  eroficns. 
The  oil  of  olives  is  fuccefsfully  ufed 
in  Swifezerlaiid  againll  the  tania  of - 


culls  f uperficialibus , and  it  is  in  ver 
high  eftimation  in  this  and  othe 
countries  againft  mephritic  pain- 
fpafms,  cholic,  conftipation  of  th 
bowels,  &c.  Externally  it  has  bee 
found  an  ufeful  application  to  bite 
and  ftings  of  various  poifonous  an 
mals,  as  the  mad  dog,  feveral  fei 
pents.  &c.  alfo  to  burns,  tumour; 
and  other  affections,  both  by  itfe; 
or  mixed  in  liniments  or  poultice! 
Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  is  faid  to  b 
of  great  fervice  in  dropfies,  parties 
larly  afeites.  Olive  oil  enters  fever; 
officinal  compofitions,  and  whe 
united  with  water,  by  the  interven 
tion  of  alkali,  is  ufdafiy  given  i 
coughs  and  hoarfeneffes. 

Olives.  See  Oliva. 

Olive,  spurge.  See  Mezt 
reum. 

Omentitis,  ( Omentitis,  tdis,  1 
from  omentum , the  cawl).  lnflam 
mation  of  the  omentum,  a fpecies  c 
peritonitis. 

Omentum,  ( Omentum , i,  n.  fror 
oment  a guefs  ; fo  called  becaufe  th 
foothfayers  prophefied  from  an  in 
fpedlion  of  this  part).  Epiploon 
The  caul.  An  adipofe  membranou 
vifeus  of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attache' 
to  the  ftomach,  and  lies  on  the  an 
terior  furface  of  the  inteftines.  It  i 
thin  and  eafily  torn,  being  formed  c 
a duplicature  of  the  peritoneum 
with  more  or  lefs  of  fat  interpofed.  1 
is  diftinguifhed  into  the  great  omen 
turn  and  the  little  omentum. 

The  great  omentum,  which  is  all 
termed  gaflrocolicum,  arifes  from  th 
whole  of  the  great  curvature  of  th 
ftomach,  even  as  far  as  the  fpleer 
from  'whence  it  defeends  loofel 
behind  the  abdominal  parietes,  an 
over  the  inteftines  to  the  navel,  an 
fometimes  into  the  pelvis.  Havin 
defeended  thus  far,  its  inferior  mai 
gin  turns  inwards  and  afcendsagaii 
and  is  faftened  to  the  colon  and  th 
fpleen,  where  its  veffels  enter. 

The  fmalL  omentum,  or  hepaticc 
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iftricum , arifes  pofteriorly  from  the 
anfverft*  filfure  of  the  liver.  It  is 
>mpofed  of  a duplicature  of  peri- 
meum,  pafles  over  the  duodenum 
id  final!  lobe  of  the  liver ; it  alfo 
I ifies  by  the  lobulus  fpigelii  and  pan- 
eas,  proceeds  into  the  colon  and 
nail  curvature  of  the  ftomach,  and 
implanted  ligamentous  into  the 
jfophagus.  It  is  in  this  omentum 
lat  Window  difeovered  a natural 
pening,  which  goes  by  his  name, 
f air  be  blown  in  at  the  foramen  of 
^inflow,  which  is  alwavs  found  be- 
ind  the  lobulus  fpigelii,  between 
le  right  tide  of  the  liver  and  hepatic 
eflels,  the  vena  portarum  and  duo- 
enum,  the  cavity  of  the  omentum, 
nd  all  its  facs  may  be  diftended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double, 
nd  between  its  lamellae  clofely  con- 
edled  by  very  tender  cellular  fub- 
:ance,  the  velTels  are  diltributed  and 
he  fat  collected.  Where  the  top 
»f  the  right  kidney,  and  the  lobulus 
pigelius  of  the  liver,  with  the  fub- 
scent  large  vedels,  form  an  angle 
vith  the  duodenum,  there  the  exter- 
lal  membrane  of  the  colon,  which 
•omes  from  the  peritoneum  joining 
nth  the  membrane  of  the  duodenum, 
vhich  alio  arifes  immediately  from 
he  peritoneum  lying  upon  the  kid- 
ley,  enters  back  into  the  tranfverfe 
ifiure  of  the  liver  for  a confiderable 
pace,  is  continuous  with  its  external 
:oat,  contains  the  gall-bladder,  fup- 
I ports  the  hepatic  velTels,  and  is  very 
jrellow  and  llippery.  Behind  this 
membranous  production,  betwixt  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic  vel- 
fcls,  vena  portarum,  biliary  dudls, 
•aorta,  and  adjacentduodenum,  there  is 
the  natural  opening  juft  mentioned,  by 
which  air  may  be  blown  extenlively  into 
'all  the  cavity  of  the  omentum.  From 
thence,  in  a courfe  continuous  with 
this  membrane  from  the  pylorus  and 
the  fmaller  curvature  of  the  ftomach, 
the  external  membrane  of  the  liver 


joins  in  fuch  a manner  with  that  of 
the  ftomach,  that  the  thin  membrane 
of  the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the 
folfa  of  the  venal  duct  acrofs  the 
little  lobe  into  the  ftomach  ftretched 
before  the  lobe  and  before  the 
pancreas.  This  little  omentum,  or 
hepatico  - gajiricum,  when  inflated* 
refembles  a cone,  and  gradually 
becoming  harder  and  emaciated,  • it 
changes  into  a true  ligament,  by 
which  the  oefophagus  is  connected 
to  the  diaphragm.  'But  the  larger 
omentum,  the  gajlrocal'icum , is  of  a 
much  greater  extent.  It  begins  at 
the  firft  acceflion  of  the  right  gaftro- 
epiploic  artery  to  the  ftomach,  being 
continued  there  from  the  upper  plate 
of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon ; and 
then  from  the  whole  great  curve  of  the 
ftomach,  as  far  as  the  fpleen,  and 
alfo  from  the  right  convex  end  of  the 
ftomach  towards  the  fpleen,  until  it 
alfo  terminates  in  a ligament,  that 
ties  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
fnleen  to  the  ftomach  : this  is  the 
anterior  lamina.  Being  continued 
downward,  fometimes  to  the  navel, 
fometimes  to  the  pelvis,  it  hangs  be- 
fore the  inteftines,  and  behind  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  until  its 
lower  edge  being  refleCled  upon  it- 
felf,  afeends,  leaving  an  intermediate 
vacuity  between  it  and  the  anterior 
lamina,  and  is  continued  to  a very 
great  extent  into  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  tranfverfe  colon,  and 
laftly,  into  the  finus  of  the  fpleeu, 
by  which  the  large  blood  veftels  are 
received,  and  it  ends  finally  on  the 
cefophagus,  under  the  diaphragm. 
Behind  the  ftomach,  and  before  the 
pancreas,  its  cavity  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  fmaller  omentum. 
To  this  the  omentum  colicum  iscon- 
nedied,  which  arifes  farther  to  the 
right  than  the  firft  origin  of  the 
omentum  gaftrocolicum  from  the  mCi- 
focolon,  with  the  cavity  of  which  it 
is  continuous,  but  produced  folely 
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from  the  colon  and  its  external  mem- 
brane, which  departs  double  from 
the  inteftine  ; it  is  prolonged,  and 
terminates  by  a conical  extremity, 
Sometimes  of  longer/,  fometimes  of 
fliorter  extent,  above  the  inteilinum 
caecum.  For  all  the  blood  which 
Returns  from  the  omentum  and  mefo- 
colon*  goes  into  the  vena  portarum, 
and  by  that  into  the  liver  itfelf.  The 
omentum  gaftrocolicum  is  furnifhed 
with  blood  from  each  of  the  gaiWo- 
epiploic  arteries,  by  many  defcending 
articulated  branches,  of  which  the 
moft  lateral  . are  the  longed,  and  the 
lowed  anaPtomofe  by  minute  twigs 
with  thofe  of  the  colon.  It  alfo  has 
branches  from  the  fpleenic,  duodenal, 
and  adipofe  arteries.  The  omentum 
colicum  has  its  arteries  from  the  co- 
lon, as  alfo  the  fmaller  appendices, 
and  alfo  from  the  duodenal  and  right 
epiploic.  The  arteries  of  the  finall 
omentum  come  from  the  hepatics, 
and  from  the  right  and  left  corona- 
ries. The  omentum  being  fat  and 
indolent,  has  very  fmall  nerves. 
They  arife  from  the  nerves  of  the 
eight  pair,  both  in  the  greater  and 
lefier  curvatures  of  the  domach.  The 
artei  ies  of  the  mefentery  are  in  gene- 
ral the  fame  with  thofe  which  go  to 
the  intedine,  and  of  which  the  fmaller 
branches  remain  in  the  glands  and 
fat  of  the  mefentery.  Various  fmall 
acceiTory  arteries  go  to  both  mefcco- 
lons  from  the  intercodals,  fperma- 
tics,  lumbars,  and  capfulary,  to  the 
tranfverfe  portion  from  the  fplenic 
artery  and  pancreato-duouenalis,  and 
to  the  left  mcfocolon,  from  the 
branches  of  the  aorta  going  to  the 
lumbar  glands.  The  veins  of  the 
omentum  in  general  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  unite  into  dmilar  trunks ; 
thofe  of  the  left  part  of  the  gaflro- 
colic  omentum  into  the  fplenic,  and 
alfo  thofe  of  the  hepatigaftric,  which 
like  wife  fends  its  blood  to  the  trunk  of 
the  vena  portarum  : thofe  from  the 
larger  and  right  part  of  the  gaftro- 
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colic  omentum,  from  the  omentur 
colicum,  and  from  the  appendix 
epiploides,  into  the  mefenteric  trunk 
All  the  veins  of  the  mefentery  mee 
together  in  one  wick  in  the  tru 
trunk  of  thelarge vena  portarum, bc-irj 
collected  fird  into  two  large  branches 
of  which  the  one,  the  mefenteric,  re 
ceives  the  gadro-epiploic  vein,  th 
colicas  mediae,  the  iliocolica,  and  a1 
thofe  of  the  fmall  intedines  as  far  a 
the  duodenum ; the  other,  whici 
going  tranfverfely  inferts  itfelf  inti 
the  former,  above  the  origin  of  th' 
duodenum,  carries  back  the  blooi 
of  the  left  gadric  veins,  and  thofe  o 
the  rectum,  except  the  lowermod 
which  belongs  partly  to  thofe  of  th< 
bladder,  and  partly  to  the  hypogaf 
trie  branches  of  the  pelvis.  Tht 
vein  which  is  called  hamiorrhoidali 
interna  is  fometimes  inferted  rathe 
into  the  fplenic  than  into  the  me  fen 
teric  vein.  bias  the  omentum  aife 
lymphatic  vedels?  Certainly  then 
are  -^conglobate  glands,  both  in  tlu 
little  omentum  and  in  the  gadro-co 
licum  ; and  ancient  anatomids  have 
obferved  pellucid  vedels  in  the  omen- 
tum ; and  a modern  has  defcribec 
them  forla&eals  of  the  domach. 

Omentum  gastro-cotjcum, 
See  Omentum. 

O M ENT'UM  . H E P AT  1 C O- G A S T R I- 

cum.  See  Omentum. 

Omo.  Names  compounded  with 
this  word  belong  to  mufcles  which 
are  attached  to  the  fcnpula  j from 
the  (boulder.  J As, 

Omo-hyoideu  s . Coraco  - hyo't- 
dcus  of  Albinos  and  Douglas.  A 
mufcle  dtuated  between  the  os 
hycides  and  fhoulder,  that;  pulls 
the  os  hycides  obliquely  down- 
wards. It  ariies  broad,  thin,  and 
flefhy  from  the  fuperior  colta  of 
the  icapula,  near  the  femilunar  notch, 
and  from  the  ligament  that  runfc 
acrofs  it ; thence  ateending  obliquely, 
it  becomes  tendinous  below  the  derno- 
cleido-maftoideus,  and  growing  flefhy 
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.rain,  is  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
,s  hyoides. 

< Omoflata,  ( 0 mo  plat  a,  a , f. 
tA.rjr.-Ku.rn',  from  a .yj0r,  the  fhoulder, 
ad  -xKcctvc,  broad).  See  Scapula . 

Omphalocele,  ( Omphalocele,  es , 
j.  o’r$c.KoK-t>M ; from  OfA-QciKor,  the 
avtl,  and  v.r,Kr.,  a tumour).  An  um- 
clical  hernia.  See  Hernia. 
Oneirodynia,  ( Oneirodynia , a, 
|.  ct  p:£-.v,cc  ; from  ovu#,v9  a drfeam,. 
adchr  , anxiety).  Difturbed  ima- 
gination during  deep.  A genus  of 
1 iteafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes,  and  or- 
tr  vefanut  of  Cullen,  containing  two 
pecies  : 1.  Oneirodynia  afliva,  walk- 
ing in  the  deep.  2.  Oneirodynia  gra- 
«w,  the  incubus  or  night-mare.  See 
Sight  mare. . 

j Onion.  See  Cepa. 
j Onion,  sea.  See  S cilia. 

| On i sous,  ( Qnifcus , i,  ; 

jrorri  no:,  an  afs;  fo  called  becaufe 
: fte  the  afs  it  requires  much  beating 
before  it  is  ufeful).  The  flock-fith. 
hilfo  tiie  flow-worm. 

Gmscls  asellus.  The  fyf- 
.ematic  name  of  the  woodloufe.  See 

j ■'ln.UfXles. 

Ononis,  ( Ononis , is,  f.  ovuivtq ; 
'em  o , anafs,  becaufe  it  interrupts 
dues  when  at  plough).  Rejhi  bo-vis. 

1 Arr if: a lovis.  Remora  c.ratri.  Red 
narrow.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
Jno/ns  fpinoja,  vel  arvenfls  of  Linnse- 
js,  have  a faint. unpleafant  fnseil,  and 
b ivveetith,  bit terifh,  fomewbat  nau- 
wouf  tafte,  J heir  active  matter  is 
jconiwied  to  the  cortical  part,  which 
has  been  ionietintcs  given  in  powder, 

I nr  other  forms,  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic.  • 

Ononis  arvensis.  The  fyf- 
t ’.matic  name  of  the  reft  harrow.  See 

Ononis. 

Ononis  spinosa.  The  fvf- 

• * J 

hematic  name  or  the  reft  harrow.  See 
i Ononis. 

| Onosma  echioides.  The  fyf- 

tematic  name  of  the  plant  whofe  root 

is  called  hnebufa  lute  a in  fome  pliar- 
' 
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macopoeias.  It  is  fuppofed  to  pofiefs 
menagoo-ue  virtues. 

O O % 

OnOPORDIU^I  ACANTH1UM, 
( Onopordium , i,  n.  cvoTrofy; ; from 
ci >oc,  an  afs,  and  to  break 

wind  ; fo  named  from  its  being  much 
coveted  by  afles,  and  from  the  noife 
it  makes  upon  prefiure,  and  acanthi- 
zim,  from  aie^Q^c,  thorny).  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  cotton  thiftle. 
See  Carduus  tarmentofvs. 

Onyx,  [Onyx,  ichis,  m.  & f.  oiyi). 
Unguis . An  'abfeefs,  or  collection 
of  pus  between  the  lamella  of  the 
cornea  ; fo  called  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  ftone  called  onyx.  The  diag- 
noftic  figns  are,  a white  fpot  or 
fpeck,  prominent,  foft,  and  fluCtuat- 
ing.  The  fpecies  are:  i.  Ahfcejjus 
fuperjicialis,  ariflng  from  inflamma- 
tion, not  dangerous,  for  it  van  idles 
when  the  inflammation  is  refolved  by 
the  life  of  aftringent  collyria.  2. 
Ahfcejjus  profundus , or  a deep  abfeefs, 
which  is  deeper  feated  between  the 
lamdlce  of  the  cornea,  fometimes 
breaking  internally,  and  forming  an 
hypopiutn  : when  it  opens  externally 
it  leaves  a fiftula  upon  the  cornea  ; 
whenever  the  pus  is  exficcated,  there 
remains  a leucoma. 

Ophiop.rhiza  munoos.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  plant  whofe 
root  is  called  radix  ferpentum  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Mangos  radix f 
Cphioxylum  serpentinum. 
The  fyftematic  name  of-  the  tree 
whofe  wood  is  termed  lignum  ferpen- 
t in  urn.  See  Serpentinum  lignum. 

Ophthalmia,  ( Ophthalmia , a,  f. 
o$Qx\uiz ; from  c^duKyoi,  the  eye). 
An  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole  bulb  of 
the  eye,  cKftinguifhable  by  rednefs, 
heat,  pain,  and  tendon  of  the  parts, 
accompanied  with  intolerance  of 
light,  and  effudon  of  tears.  It  is  a 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia, 
and  order  phlegmaficz  of  Cullen  ; aud 
comprehends  two  fpecies:  i.  Oph- 

thalmia memh  ran  arum , inflammation 
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of  the  coats  of  the  eye.  2.  Ophthal- 
mia tarfi,  in  which  fmall  ulcers  are 
feen  of  the  febaceous  glands  of  the 
tarfus,  difcharging  a glutinous  mat- 
ter. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion.  Gan- 
glion ophthalmicum . Lenticular  gang- 
lion. This  ganglion  is  formed  in  the 
orbit,  by  the  union  of  a branch  of 
the  third  or  fourth  pair  with  the  firft 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthalmic  nerve.  Nervus 
ophthalmicus . Orbital  nerve.  The 
firft  branch  of  the  ganglion  or  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It 
is  from  this  nerve  that  a branch  is 
given  off,  to  form,  with  a branch  of 
the  fixth,  the  great  intercoftal  nerve. 

Ophthalmodynia,  ( Ophthalmo - 
dyniay  <zy  f.  from  otptoxhr 

fjioc,  an  eye,  and  couvn,  pain).  A ve- 
hement pain  in  the  eye,  without,  or 
with  very  little  rednefs.  The  fenfa- 
tion  of  pain  is  various,  as  itching, 
burning,  or  as  if  gravel  were  between 
the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lids.  The 
fpecies  are : 1 . Ophthalmodynia  rheuma- 
ticay  which  is  a pain  in  the  mufcular 
expanfions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
without  rednefs  in  the  albuginea. 
The  rheumatic  inflammation  is  ferous, 
and  rarely  produces  rednefs.  2.  Oph- 
thalmodynia periodica , is  a periodical 
pain  in  the  eye,  without  rednefs.  3. 
Ophthalmodynia  fpafmodica,  is  a preiT- 
ing  pain  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye, 
arifing  from  fpafmodic  contra£tions 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  in  ner- 
vous, hyiteric,  and  hypochondriac 
perfons.  It  is  obferved  to  terminate 
by  a flow  of  tears.  4.  Ophthalmodynia 
from  an  internal  inflammation  of  the 
eye.  In  this  diforder,  there  is  a pain 
and  fenfation  as  if  the  globe  was  preff- 
ed  out  of  the  orbit.  5.  OphtbcJmo- 
dinia  hydrophthalmtca . After  a great 
pain  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  the  fight  is  obfcured,  the  pu- 
pil  is  dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the 
eye  appears  larger,  prefling  on  the 
lid.  This  fpecies  is  likewife  perceived 
from  an  incipient  hydrophthalmia 


of  the  vitreous  humour.  6.  Ophtbai 
modynia  arenofay  is  an  itching  and 
fenfation  of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  i 
fand  or  gravel  were  lodged  betweei 
the  globe  and  lid.  7.  Ophthalmodynu 
fymptomatica , which  is  a fymptom  0 
fome  other  eye  difeafe,  and  is  to  b 
cured  by  removing  the  exciting  caufe 
8 .Ophthalmodynia  cancrofa , which arife 
from  cancerous  acrimony  depofited  ii 
the  eye,  and  is  rarely  curable. 

Ophthalmoptosis,  ( Ophthal 
moptofls,  ist  f.  oijQaAfAOTrl&sif,  fron 
oQQxKfAoe)  an  eye,  and  7 f',o&icy  a fall) 
A falling  down  of  the  globe  of  the  eyi 
on  the  cheek,  canthus,  or  upwards 
the  globe  itfelf  being  fcarce  alterec 
in  magnitude.  The  caufe  is  a re 
laxation  of  the  mufcles,  and  ligament 
ous  expanfions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
The  fpecies  are : 1 . Ophthalmoptoflt  rdo 
lentay  which  is  generated  by  a violenl 
contufion  or  ftrong  ftroke,  as  hap 
pens  fometimes  in  boxing.  The  eye 
falls  out  of  the  focket  on  the  cheek 
or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from  the 
elongation  and  extenfion  of  the  optic 
nerve  occalions  immediate  blindnefs, 
2.  Ophthalmoptofls  y from  a tumoui 
within  the  orbit.  An  exoftofis, tophs, 
abfeefs,  eneyfted  tumours,  as,  athe- 
roma, hygroma,  orfeirrhus,  forming 
Within  the  orbit,  induration  of  the 
otbital  adeps,  may  throw  the  bulb  of 
the  eye  out  of  the  focket  upwards, 
downwards,  or  towards  either  can- 
thus.  3.  Ophthalmoptofls  paralytica , 
or  the  paralytic  ophthalmoptofls, 
which  arifes  from  a paralyfis  or  palfy 
of  the  redli  mufcles,  from  hence  a 
ftronger  power  in  the  oblique  muf- 
cles of  the  bulb.  4.  Ophthalmoptofls 
flaphylomatica , when  the  ftaphyloma 
deprefles  the  inferior  eyelid  and  ex- 
tends on  the  cheek. 

Opiates.  Me  die  ament  a opiata. 

Medicines  that  procure  lleep,  &c. 
See  Anodynes. 

Opisthotonos,  ( OpiJlhotonusy  i , 
m.  o7r^6S}ovo(t  from  omcrQi backwards, 
and  nwu-y  to  draw).  A clonic  fpafrn 
of  feveral  mufcles,  fo  as  to  keep  the 


ody  in  a fixed  pofition,  and  bent 
ackwards.  Cullen  confiders  it  as  a 
aricty  of  tetanus.  See  Tetanus. 

OpIum,  ( Opiuniy  it  n.  ct»ov,  from 
7 ro?,  juice,  or  rather  from  opi,  Arab.). 

gummy  juice  obtained  by  inci- 
ions  from  the  head  of  the  papaver 
omniferum  of  Linnaeus.  Papaver  ca- 
'ycibus  capfulifque  glabPis  y folds  ampler - 
caulibus  incifis . Clafs  Polyandria. 
Order  Monogynta ; in  Perfi a,  Ara- 
bia, and  other  warm  regions  of  Alia. 
It  is  imported  into  Europe  in  flat 
cakes,  covered  with  leaves  to  prevent 
their  (licking  together  ; it  has  a red- 
di(h  brown  colour,  and  a ftrong  pe- 
culiar fmell  ; its  tafte  at  firft  is  nau- 
feous  and  bitter,  but  foon  becomes 
acrid,  and  produces  a flight  warmth 
in  the  mouth.  The  ufe  of  this  cele- 
brated medicine,  though  not  known 
to  Hippocrates,  can  be  clearly  traced 
back  to  Diagoras,  who  was  nearly 
his  cotemporary,  and  its  importance 
has  ever  fince  been  gradually  advanced 
by  fucceeding  phyficians  of  different 
nations.  Its  extenfive  praftical  uti- 
lity, however,  has  not  been  long  well 
underftood  ; and  in  this  country  per- 
haps may  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
Sydenham.  Opium  is  the  chief  nar- 
cotic now  employed  ; it  afts  direftly 
upon  the  nervous  power,  diminiffiing 
the  fenfibility,  irritability,  and  mo- 
bility of  the  fyftem  ; and,  according 
to  Cullen,  in  a certain  manner  fuf- 
pending  the  motion  of  the  nervous 
fluid  to  and  from  the  brain,  and 
thereby  inducing  fleep,  one  of  its 
principal  effects.  From  this  fedative 
power  of  opium,  by  which  it  allays 
pain,  inordinate  action,  and  reftleff- 
nefs,  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  a 
great  variety  of  difeafes.  Indeed, 
therfc  is  fcarcely  any  diforder  in 
which,  under  fome  circumflances,  its 
ufe  is  not  found  proper;  aud  though 
in  many  cafes  xit  fails  of  producing 
fleep,  yet,  if  taken  in  a full  dofe,  it 
occafions  a pleaiant  tranquillity  of 


mind,  and  a drovvfmefs,  which  ap- 
proaches to  fleep,  and  which  always 
refrefhes  the  patient.  Befides  the  fe- 
dative power  of  opium,  it  is  known 
to  aft  more  or  lefs  as  a ftimulant, 
when  given  in  a larger  dofe,  exciting 
the  motion  of  the  blood.  By  a cer- 
tain conjoined  effort  of  this  fedative 
and  ftimulant  effeft,  opium  has  been 
thought  to  produce  intoxication,  a 
quality  for  which  it  is  much  ufed  in 
eaftern  countries.  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  fevers  where  there  is  no 
inflammatory  diathefis ; in  haemor- 
rhages, dyfentery,  diarrhoeas,  cho- 
lera, and  pyrofls  ; coli«,  tetanus,  and 
all  convulfive  diforders.  Refpefting 
the  external  application  of  opium, 
authors  feem  not  fufticiently  agreed. 
Some  allege,  that  when  applied  to  the 
fkin  it  allays  pain  and  fpafm,  procures 
fleep,  and  produces  all  the  falutary  or 
dangerous  effefts  which  refult  from  its 
internal  ufe;  whileothers  fay,  that  thus 
applied  it  has  little  or  no  effeft  what- 
ever. It  has  alfo  been  afferted,  that 
when  mixed  with  can  flic  it  diminifhes 
the  pain  which  would  otherwife  en- 
fue ; and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  pro- 
bably by  decreafing  the  fenfibility  of 
the  part.  Injefted  by  the  reftum, 
it  has  all  the  effeft  of  opium  taken 
into  the  ftomach  ; but  to  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  double  the  quantity  is  to  be 
employed.  Applied  to  the  naked 
nerves  of  animals,  it  produces  imme- 
diate torpor  and  lofs  of  power  in  all 
the  mufcles  with  which  the  nerves 
communicate.  Opium,  taken  into 
the  ftomach  in  immoderate  dofes, 
proves  a narcotic-  poifon,  producing 
vertigo,  tremors,  convulfions,  deli- 
rium, ftupor,  ftertor,  and  finally,  fa- 
tal apoplexy.  In  the  year  177.9, 
opium  was  introduced  into  praftice 
as  a fpecific  againft  the  lues  venerea. 
It  was  employed  in  feveral  of  the 
military  hofpitals,  where  it  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a moft  efficacious 
remedy ; and  F)r.  Michaelis,  phyli- 
cian  of  the  Hefiian  forces,  pubiiffied 
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an  account  of  a great  number  of  fuc- 
eefsful  experiments  made  with  it,  .in 
the  firft  volume  oFthe  Medical  Com- 
munications in  the  year  1784.  Opi- 
um was  afterwards  given  as  an  anti- 
venereal  remedy  in  fome  foreign  hos- 
pitals. Many  trials  were  alfo  made 
of  its  virtue^  in  feveral  of  the  London 
hofpitals,  and  irrthe  Royal  Infirmary 
at  Edinburgh.  Very  favourable  re- 
ports of  its  efficacy  in  removing  vene- 
real complaints  were  publifhed  by 
different  practitioners ; but,  at  the 
fame  time,  10  many  deductions  were 
to  be  made,  and  fo  many  exceptions 
were  to  be  admitted,  that  it  required 
little  fagacity  to'difeover,  that  moil 
of  the  advocates  for 'this  medicine  re- 
pofed  but  a (lender  and  fluctuating 
confidence  in  its  antivenereal  powers. 
Mr.  Pearfon  made  feveral  experiments 
on  the  virtues  of  opium  in  lues  venerea 
at  the  Lock  Hofpital  in  the  year  1784 
and  1785  ; and  publilhed  a narrative 
of  its  effects,  in  the  iecond  volume  of 
the  Medical  Communications. 

The  refult  of  my  experiments,  fays 
he,  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  cre- 
dit of  this  new  remedy  ; and  I believe 
that  no  furgeon  in  this  country  relies 
on  opium  as  a fpecific  againft  the  ve- 
nereal virus.  1 have  been  long  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  adminifter  opium  with 
great  freedom  during  the  venereal 
courfe  ; and  the  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  vears  has  taught  me,  that 
when  it  is  combined  with  mercury, 
the  proper  efficacy  of  the  latter  is 
hot  in  any  meafure  increafed  ; that  it 
would  ndt  be  fafe  to  rely  upon  a 
fmailer  quantity  of  the  mineral  fpeci- 
fic, not  to  cpntraCt  the  mercurial 
courfe  within  a (hotter  limit  than 
where  no  opium  has  been 'employed. 
Phis  reprefentation  will  not,  I pre- 
.fume,  admit  of  controverfy  ; yet  we  ’ 
frequently  hear  people  expre fling 
tKemfelyes  Upon  this  head,  as  if  opi- 
um mani felted  fome  peculiar  qualities 

in  venereal  complaints,  oi  a diftinCl 
• *- 

nature  from  its  wed  known  narcotic 
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properties,  and  thus  afforded  an  inp. 
portant  aid  to  mercury  in  the  remo- 
val of  lues  venerea.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  unufeful . to  difentangle  this 
lubjeCt  from  the  perplexity  in  which 
fuch  indefinite  language  nectffalily 
involves  it.  Opium,  when  given  in 
conjunction  with  mercury,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  fenfibility  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  prevents  many  of 
thofe  inconvenieneits  which  this  mi- 
neral is  apt  to  excite  in  the  primre 
vise  ; and  thus  its  admifiiori  into  the 
general  fyftem  is  facilitated.  Mer- 
cury will  likewife  often  produce  a 
morbid  irritability,  accompanied  with, 
reftlefliiefs  and  iniomuolefctnce,  and 
it  fometimes  renders  venereal  fores 
painful  and  dilpofed  to  fpread.  Thefe 
accidental  evils,  not  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  the  venereal  'diieafe,  may 
be  .commonly  alleviated,  and  often 
iiitirely  removed,  bf  a hujicious  ad- 
mmiftration  of  opiuin  ; and  the  pa- 
ti'eht  will  cbnfequen'tly  be  enabled  to 
pe; lilt  in  ufing  the  mineral  fpecific. 
it,  however,  mull  be  perfcCtly  obvi- 
ous, that  .opium,  in  conferring  this' v 
fort  of  relief,  co m m iru i'ca  t es  no  add  i- 
tional  virtues  to  mercury^  and  that, 
in  reality,  it  giTills  the  'cqnflitution  of 
the  patient,  not  the  operation  of  the 
medicine  with  which  it  is  combined. 
The  fahitary  effe&s  of  mercury  as  an 
antidote,  may  be  diminished  or  loft 
by  the  fupervention  of  vomiting,  dy- 
ientery,  &c.  Opium  will  often  cor- 
rect thefe  morbid  appearance?,  and 
fo  will  fp  ices',  wine,  an  appropriate 
diet,  &c.  yet  it  would  be  a it  range 
ufe  of  words  to  urge,  wherever  thefe 
articles  of  feed  werfc  beneficial  to  a 
venereal  patient,  that  they  concurred 
in  augmenting  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  mercury.  It  may  be  fuppofed 
that  the  majority  of  ntedical  men 
would  underhand  by  the  terms,  “ to 
aflifl  a medicine  in  curing  a contagi- 
ous difeafe,”  that  the  drug  conjoined 
with  the  fpecific  'actually  increafed 
its  medicinal  efficacy* ; whereas,  in  the 
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inftances  before  us,  it  is  the  human 
body  only  which  has  been  aided  to 
re ii Lb  the  operation  of  certain  noxious 
powers,  which  would  render  a pre- 
ference in  the  antidote  prejudicial  or 
impo'aible.  The  foothing  qualities 
of  this  admirable  medicine  can  fcarce- 
ly  be*eliimated  too  highly.  Yet  we 
rmift  beware  of  aferibing  elf  efts  to 
them  which  have  no  exiftence  ; fince 
a_  confidence  in  the  antivenereal  vir- 
tues of  opium  would  be  a fource  of 
greater  mifehief,  than  its  moll  valu- 
able properties  would  be  able  to  com- 
peufate.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  this  drug  are,  cpium  purificatum, 
pi  Ms  ex  opto,  pulvis  opiaius , tinclura 
opji , and  tinclura  cpii  camphorata  : it 
is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  fu- 
dor ficus,  balfamvm  anodynUm , eletlu- 
arium  japonicum,  pulvis  e creta  compoji- 
tus , &c. 

Opobalsamum.  See  Balfamum 
Gileadenfic . ✓ 

Opodeldoc,  A term  of  no 
meaning,  invented  by  Paracelfus.v 
Formerly  it  fignified  a plaller  for  all 
external  injuries,  but  now  is  confined 
to  a camphorated  foan  liniment. 

Op  or  a n a x,  ( Opspanax , lids, 
o'T'.ir ct'jy,£9  from  07r;f,  juice,  and  'Ttrs.'j ■/  ', 
the  panacea).  The  gummi-refinous 
juice  of  the  Pajlinaca  opophnax  of 
Linnaeus,  {Pajlinaca  foliis  pinnatis, 

\ fcliolis  bajl  antic  a excifis.  Cldfs  Pen- 
| tc.ndria.  Order  ldigynia'),  obtained 
by  means  of  Jncifions  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ilalk  of  the  plant, 
from  which  it  gradually  exudes,  and 
by  undergoing  fpontaneous  concre- 
tion,»afiumes  the  appearance  under 
which  we  have  it  imported  from  Tur- 
key and  the'  Eall  Indies,  viz.  fome- 
:imcs  in  little  drops  or  tears,  more 
:ommonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a 
eddifh  yellow  colour  on  the  outlide, 
vith  fpecks  of  white ; internally  of  a 
ialer  colour,  and  frequently  variega- 
ed  with  large  white  pieces.  Opopa- 
ax  has  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell, 
ad  a bitter,  acrid,  Come  what  naufe- 


ous  tails.  It  is  only  employed  in 
the  prefent  practice  as  an  antifpaf- 
modic,  in  combination  with  other 
medicines,  although  it  was  formerly 
in  high  eftimation  as  an  attenuant, 
deobftruent,  and  aperient.  Its  anti- 
fpalmodic  virtues  are  lefs  powerful 
than  galbanum,  and  more  fo  than 
ammoniacum.  It  has  no  place  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  but 
is  directed  by  the  London  College  in 
th  t pilules  e gummi. 

Opponens  pollicis.  See  Flexor 
ojjis  met  near  pi  pollicis. 

Optic  nerves,  ( Nervi  optici , 
from  oy/jo^y.i.,  to  fee;  becaufe  they 
are  the  organs  of  fight).  They  are 
the  fecund  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain, 
arife  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opti- 
corurn,  perforate  the  bulb  of  the  eye, 
and  in  it  form  the  retina. 

Opuntia,  ( Opunfiia , ' <£,  f.  ab 
epuntc,  from  the  city  Opus,  near  which 
it  flourifhed).  The  prickly  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Cadus  opuntia  of  Lin- 
naeus, abound  with  a mucilaginous 
matter,  which  is  efteemed  in  its  na- 
tive countries  as  an  emolient,  in  the 
form  of  poultice. 

Oracke,  stinking.  See  Airi- 
plex feetida. 

Orange,  Aurantium . China 
or  fweet  orange,  Aurantium  Jincnfis. 
Aiiranlia  dulcis.  This  delicious  fruit 
poflefies  all  the  virtues  aferibed  to  the 
fummer  fruits,  fee  Fruits , fummer ; 
and  is  of  infinite  utility  in  the  cure  of 
feurvy. 

Orange,  Seville.  See  Auran- 
tium. . 

Orange,  shaddock.  See  Shad' 
dock . 

' Orbiculare  os,  ( Orbicularis , 
fhaped  like  a ring,  from  orbiculus , a 
little  ring).  A very  frnail  round 
bone,  not  larger  than  a pin-head, 
that  belongs  to  the  internal  ear. 

Orbicularis  oris,  ( Mufculus 
orbicularis  oris , from  orbiculus , a little 
ring;  fo  called  from  its  fhape). 
Sphinder  labiorum  of  Douglas.  Semi 
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orbicularis  of  Winflow.  Ccnjlriftor 
oris  of  Cowper.  A mufele  of  the 
mouth,  formed  in  a great  meafure 
by  thofe  of  the  lips ; the  fibres 
of  the  fuperior  defcending,  thofe  of 
the  inferior  afcending  and  decuf- 
fating  each  other  about  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth,  they  run  along 
the  lip  to  join  thofe  of  the  oppofite 
^ fide,  fo  that  the  flefhy  fibres  appear 
to  furround  the  mouth  like  a fphinc- 
ter.  Its  ufe  is  to  (hut  the  mouth,  by 
contracting  and  drawing  both  lips  to- 
gether, and  to  counteract  all  the 
mufcles  that  affift  in  forming  it. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
( Orbicularis , fcil.  muf cuius ) . A muf- 
cle  common  to  both  the  eyelids*  It 
arifes  by  a number  oTflefhy  fibres 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  oroitar 
procefs  of  the  fuperior  maxillary 
bone,  and  from  a tendon  near  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye ; thefe  fibres 
run  a little  downwards  and  outwards, 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek, 
below  the  orbit,  covering  the  under 
eyelid,  and  furround  the  external 
angle,  being  clofely  connected  only 
to  the  fkin  and  fat ; they  then  run 
over  the  fuperciliary  ridge  of  the  os 
frontis,  towards  the  inner  canthus, 
where  they  mix  with  the  fibre  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  fu- 
percilii ; then  covering  the  upper 
eyelid,  they  defcend  to  the  inner 
angle  oppofite  to  their  inferior  origin, 
and  firmly  adhere  to  the  internal  an- 
gular procefs  of  the  os  frontis,  and 
to  the  fhort  round  tendon  which 
ferves  to  fix  the  palpebrse  and  muf- 
cular  fibres  arifing  from  it.  It  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  nafal  procefs  of  the 
fuperior  maxillary  bone  by  a fhort 
round  tendon,  covering  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal  fac, 
which  tendon  can  be  eafily  felt  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.'  The  ufe 
of  this  mufele  is  to  fhut  the  eye,  by 
drawing  both  lids  together,  the  fi- 
bres contracting  from  the  outer  angle 
towards  the  inner,  prefs  the  eyeball, 
fqueeze  the  lachrymal  gland,  and 
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convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia. 

Orbits,  (Or  bit  a,  f. ).  The 

two  conoid  cavities  under  the  fore- 
head, in  which  the  eyes  are  fituated, 
are  fo  termed.  The  angles  of  the  or- 
bits are  called  canthi . Each  oifoit  is 
compofed  of  feven  bones,  viz.  the 
frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal, 
ethmoid,  palatine,  and  fphsenoid. 
The  ufe  of  this  bony  focket  is  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  organ  of  fight, 
*md  its  adjacent  parts. 

Orchis,  ( Orchis , is,  m.  cp% ic, 
from  -cfiyopxi,  to  defire).  A tefticle. 
Alfo  a plant  whole  roots  refemble  the 
tellicles. 

Orchis  bifolia.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  butterfly  orchis.  See 
Satyrion. 

Orchis  mascula.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  male  orchis.  'See 
Satyrion. 

Orchis  m@rio.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  orchis  from  whofe 
root  the  lulep  is  made.  See  Salep. 

Orchitis,  ( Orchitis , id  is,  f.  of 
^itk,  from  opyte,  a telficle).  lnjlam- 
mati&  tijlis.  Hernia  humoralis . An 
inflammation  of  the  tefticle. 

Orchotomy,  ( Orchotomia , a,  f. 
opxolopta,  from  opxu , a tefticle,  and 
t s[avu,  to  cut).  Caftration.  The 
operation  of  extracting  a tefticle. 

Oreoselinum.  ( Oreofclinum,  i, 
n.  opsociXuov,  from  opoc,  a mountain, 
and  cteTuvov,  parfley,  fo  named  be- 
caufe  it  grows  wild  upon  mountains). 
Black  mountain  parfley.  The  root  and 
feed  of  this  plant,  Athaminta  oreofeli- 
num  ; foliolis  divaricatis  of  Linnaeus, 
as  well  as  the  whole  herb,  were  for- 
merly ufed  medicinally.  Though 
formerly  in  fo  high  eftimaticn  as  to 
obtain  the  epithet  of  polychefia , this 
plant  is  feldom- ufed  in  the  pra&ice 
of  the  prefent  day.  An  extract  and 
tinClure  prepared  from  the  root  were 
faid  to  be  attenuant,  aperient,  deob- 
ftvuent,  and  lithontriptic.  The  oil 
obtained  by  diftillation  from  the  feed 
was  efteemed  to  allay  tlit  tcothachj 


and  the  whole  was  recommended  as 
an  antifcorbutic  and  corroborant. 

Origanum,  ( Origanum , i , n.  opi- 
yavoi,  from  opocf  a mountain,  and 
yxvtv,  to  rejoice  ; fo  called  becaufe 
it  grows  upon  the  fide  of  mountains). 
Wild  marjoram.  Origanum  vu/gare 
of  Linnaeus.  Origanum  fpicis  fubro- 
tundis  paniculatis  conglomeratis,  bradeis 
calyce  longioribus  ovatis.  Clafs  D 't dy- 
namo*. Order  Gymnofpermia.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Britain.  It  has  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mar- 
joram, and  a pungent  tafte,  much 
refembling  thyme,  to  which  it  is 
likewife  thought  to  be  more  readily 
allied  in  its  medicinal  qualities,  and 
therefore  deemed  to  beemmenagogue, 
tonic,  ftomachic,  &c.  The  dried 
leaves  ufed  inftead  of  tea,  are  faid  to 
be  exceedingly  grateful.  They  are 
alfo  employed  in  medicated  baths  and 
fomentations. 

OrIganum  creticum.  See 
Difiamnus  creticus. 

Origanum  dictamnus.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  dittany  of 
Crete.  See  Diftamnus  creticus . 

Origanum  majorana.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  fweet  marjoram. 
See  Mar j or ana. 

Origanum  syriacum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  Syrian  herb 
maftich*  See  Marum. 

OrigAnum  vulgare.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  wild  marjoram. 
See  Origanum. 

Oris  constrictor.  See  Orbi- 
cularis oris . 

Orle'ana  terra,  ( Orleana , fo 
named  from  the  place  where  it  grows). 
The  fubftance  fo  called  is  a ceraceous 
mafs  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the 
Bixa  orleana  of  Linnaeus.  In  Ja- 
maica and  warm  climates  it  is  confi- 
dered  as  a ufeful  remedy  in  dyfentery, 
pofleffing  adftringent  and  ftomachic 
qualities. 

Ornithog'alum  maritimum, 
( Ornilhoga/um.j  r,  n.  opw09y«*V.v,  from 
a bird,  and  y<x a»,  milk,  fo  call- 


ed from  the  colour  of  its  flowers 
which  are  like  the  milk  found  in 
eggs).  A kind  of  wild  onion.  See 
Scil la. 

Ornithoglossum,  [Ornithoglof- 
fum , iy  n.  Gpyi9zyhv$e oi,  from  opwr,  a 
bird,  and  yXucqa,  a tongue,  fo  called" 
from  its  Ihape).  Birds  tongue.  The 
feeds  of  the  aih  tree,  as  fometimes  fo 
called. 

Ornithology,  ( Grnithologia , 
f.  opiQohoyiy,  from  o f-w  j a bird,  ^nd 
r.oyoqy  a difeourfe).  That  part  of 
natural  hiftory  which  treats  of  birds. 

Orobus,  ( Orobusy  i,  m.  opoSoc, 
from  epevlcdy  to  eat).  See  Ervum. 

Orobus  tuberosus.  The  heath 
pea.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid 
to  be  nutritious.  The  Scotch  High- 
landers hold  them  in  great  efteem, 
and  chew  them  like  tobacco. 

Orpine.  See  Faba  craffa. 

Orpiment.  Native orpiment  is 
found  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and,  as  it 
were,  talky  mafies,  often  mixed  with 
realgar,  and  fometimes  of  a greenifti 
colour.  See  Arfenic.  " 

Orthopnoea,  ( Orthopnoea , a , f. 
o;6o-7 tvoisc,  from  opdpoc,  ere£t,  and  7r»o>j, 
breathing).  A very  quick  and  labo- 
rious breathing,  during  which  the 
perfon  is  obliged  to  be  in  an  eredt 
pofture. 

Orris,  common.  See  Iris  nof- 
tras . 

Orris,  Florentine.  See  Iris 
fioreniina . 

Or  yz  a,  ( Oryza , at  f.  opi£z,  from 
orez,  Arab.).  Rice.  The  feeds  of  the 
Oryza  fativa  of  Linnaeus.  Rice  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  the  Eaft,  where  it  is  boiled 
and  eaten,  either  alone  or  with  their 
meat.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  an- 
nually fent  into  Europe,  and  it  meets 
with  a general  efteem  for  family 
purpofes.  'The  people  of  Java  have 
a method  of  making  puddings  of  rice, 
which  feems  to  be  unknown  here,, 
but  is  not  difficult  to  put  in  pra&ice 
if  it  fliould  merit  attention.  They 
take  a conical  earthen  pot,  which  is 
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open  at  the  large  end,  and  perforated 
all  over  : this,  they  till  about  ball  full 
with  rice,  and  putting  it  into  a larger 
earthen  pot  of  the  fame  ihape,  filled 
with  boiling  water}  the  iice  m the 
hr  11  pot  fa  on  fvvells,  and  Hops  the 
perforations  ib  as'  to  keep  out  the  wa- 
ter; by  tips  method  tire  ncc  is 
brought'  go.  a firm  con  faience,  and 
forms  a pudding,  which  is  generally 
eaten  with  butter,  ..oil,  fugar,  viue- 
gar,  and  fpices.  The  India  as  eat 
Hewed  ripe  with  gopd  luccefsgqyiii.k 
the  bloody'finjf  ; and  in  moll  iaiiarn^ 
matory  disorders,  they  cure  thank  Acs 
with  only  3 decoclidn  ct  it.  h ue 
ipiritii, ons  liquor  called  arrack  is  made 
from  this ; grain.  11  ice  . grows  natu- 
rally in  rnciii  places  ; and  will  rot 
come  to  ptvfednon,  when  cultivated, 
unlefsthe  grenad  be  to  me  times  over- 
flowed, or. plentifully  watered.  The 
grain  is  of  a grey  colour  when  firib 
reaped  ; but  the  growers  have  a me- 
thod of  whitening  it  before  it  is  fent 
to  market-  The  manner  of  pei  form- 
ing this)  and  beating  it  out  in  ligypt, 
is  thus  defended  by  HaiTclquint : 
They  haye  hollow  iron  cylindrical 
peitles,  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted 
by  a wheel  worked  with  oxen.  A 
perfon  fits  between  the  pdfles,  and, 
as  they  rife,  pufhes  forward  the  rice, 
'whilH  another  winnows  and  fupplies 
freih  parcels.  Thus  they  continue 
working  until  it  is  entirely  free  from 
chaff.  Having  in  this  manner  clean- 
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ed  it,  they  acid  one  thirtieth  part  of 
fait,  and  rub  them  both  together,  by 
which  the  grain  acquires  a whitenefs ; 
then  it  is  palled  through  a fievc,  to 
feparate  the  fait  again  from  it.  In 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon  they  have  a much 
more  expeditious  method  of  getting 
out  the  rice  ; for,  in  the  field  where 
it  is  reaped  they  dig  a round  hole, 
with  a level  bottom,  about . a foot 
deep,  and  eight  yards  diameter,  and 
fill  it  with  bundles  of  corn.  Having 
laid  it  properly,  the  women  drive 
about  hair  a dozen  oxen  continually 
round  the  pit ; and  thus  they  will 
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tread  out  forty  or  fifty  buftiels  a-day. 
This  is  a very  ancient  method  of 
treading  out  corn,  and  is  ft  ill  p radii - 
fed  in  Africa  upoif  other  forts  of 

grain. 

On  yz  asa tiv  a . The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  rice  plant.  See  Cry%a. 

Oscheocele*  \ '■QJchcactle , ts,  f, 
o;;'«a*ii,v,  from  the  icrotum, 

and  a tumour),  This  term  i$ 

ibmetimes  given  to  a tumour  of  the 
ferotum,  from  an  accumulation  of 
water,  (fee  Hydrocele}  ; and  fome- 
t litres  to  a lcrptal  hernia,  (foe  Ilriiiu). 

Os  err  at  io,  ( Qfdlfllio , oris,  f. 
frpm  ojeho,  to  gape,)  Yawning, 
Gaping. 

Oscillation  of  Bofp.haave, 
See  Irritability.  \ ■ . 

. Osevtur:,  ( Cfcuhxn , i,  n.  dim.\ 
of  os,  a mouth).  A little  mouth. 

O s m u n d v r it GA Lis.  The  fy He- 
matic name  or  the  ofmund  royal. 
Its  root  pofledes  adflringent  and  Hyp- 
tic1  virtues.  \ ... 

Osmund  royal.  See  Ofmunda 
regaiis. 

Os,  (Os,  ojis,  n.).  See  Bone. 

Ossa  spongiosa.  The  fpongy 
bones  are  two  in  mgnber,  and  are 
called  ojfa  Jpovgiofa  inferior#.  Thd 
ethmoid  bone  has  two  turbinated  por- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  called  the 
fuperior  fpongy  bones.  Thefe  bones, 
which  from  their  ihape  are  feme- 
times  called  ojfa  turbineta , have,  by 
fome  anatomilis,  been  deferibed  as 
belonging  to  the  ethmoid  bone  ; and 
by  others,  as  portions  of  the  ofla  pa- 
lati.  In  young  fubjedls,  however, 
they  are  evidently  diitinct  bones. 
They  confill  of  a fpongy  lamella  in 
each  noftril.  The  convex  furface  of 
this  lamella  is  turned  towards  the  fep- 
tum  narium,  and  its  concave  part  to- 
wards the  maxillary  bone,  covering 
the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct, 
into  the  nofe.  From  their  upper 
edge  arife  two  precedes  : the  potte- 
rior  of  thefe,  which  is  the  broadell, 
hangs  as  it  were  upon  the  edge  of  the 
antrum  Highmorianum  • the  anterior 
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one  joins  the  oc  urrgfiis,  nod  forms  a 
part  of  the  lachrymal  dutfft'  Theft; 
bones  are  complete  in  the  fajUis* 
They  arc  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane ; and,  be  fide  s'  theft  con- 
nection with  the  ethmoid  bone,  are 
joined  to  theoffa  max illar in  fupedora, 
ofFa  palati,  and  offa  unguis.  Befules 
thefe  ofin  fpongibfa  inferiora,  there 
are  fometimes  I wo  others,  fituated 
lower  down,  one  in  each  nollril. 
Theft' art  very  properly  confidered  as 
a production  of  the  fides  of  the  max- 
‘iliarv  fin  us  turned  downwards.  In 
many  fubjecls, like  wife,  we  find  other 
firvdlei  bones,  handing  out  into  the 
iiolliils,  which,  from  their  fhape, 
might  aifo  deftrve  the  name  of  fur- 
hhvata , but  tliey  are  uncertain  in 
their  fize,  filiation,  and  number. 

OssicfiLA  auditus.  The  fmall 
bones  of  the  internal  ear  are  four  in 
number,  viz.  the  malleus,  incus, 
Itapes,  and  os  orbicuiare ; and  are  fi- 
tuated  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num. See  Malleus , Incus , Stapes, 
and  Orliculare  os. 

Ossification,  ( OJpficatio , onis, 
f.  from  os,  a bone,  and  facio,  to 
make).  See  Bone. 

Ossifraga,  {OJffraga,  a,  f. 
from  os,  a bone,  and  f range,  to 
break).  A petrified  root,  called  the 
bone  binder,  from  its  fuppofed  virtues 
in  uniting  fraCfured  bones. 

Ossifragus.  See  OJleocclLi. 

Os t e it e s,  (yg4 tyc,  from  rjfcov,  a 
bone).  The  bone  binder.  See  Gj- 
teocoila . 

Osteocolla,  ( OJhocolla,  a,  f. 
coGjdoVw,  from  orfo , a bone,  and 
, to  glue),  (hjlfragus.  Ojlei'cs. 
Ammojlevs . OJleoliihos.  Slelocbiles . 
Bone  kinder.  A particular  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  found  in  fome  parts 
of  G ermanv,  particularly  in  the 
Marche  of  Bandenbufg,  and  in  other 
countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loofe 
fandy  grounds,  fpreading  from  near 
the  furface  to  a confiderable  depth, 
into  a number  of  ramifications,  like 


the  roots  of  a tree  ; it  is  of  a whitifh 
colour,  loft  whiUl  under  the  earth, 
friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the  fur- 
face,  for  the  in  oft  part  either  hollow 
within,  or  filled  iwith  a foiid  wood, 
or  with  a powdery  white, matter.  ,It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  promo- 
ting the  coalition  of  fra  61  u red  bones, 
and  the  formation  of  callus  ; which 
virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  in  the 
prefent  day. 

Osteocopus,  ( Ojleocopus , l,  m. 
o~eoxofrcct  from  otcov , a bone,  and 
ifarccy  uneafmefs).  A very  violent 
fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  the  bone. 

Osteogeny,  ( Gfleogencia , a,  f. 

drlirfhctay  from  eftso: , a bone,  and 
•yim&f  generation).  The  growth  of 
bones.  See  Bone. 

Osteography,  ( Ojlcographla , a, 
f.  of'scypeuftis:,  from  er^ o a bone,’  and 
ycaOz,  to  deftribe ) . T he  defcriptioti 
of  the  bones.  See  Bone. 

OsTEOLlTHOS,  {Oftcol'ithos , i,  m. 
o-"; oAtOo-,  from  ar-gv,  a bone,  and  AiOcf*, 
a ttone.  See  OJleocolla. 

Osteology,  ( OJleologia , <z , f. 
ir~o?\oy.a , from  or=o',  a bone,  and  Ao- 
ycr,  a diftourfe).  The  dobfrinfe  of 
the  bones.  S ez  Bone*  ■ 

Ostreum,  ( OJlreum , i,  n.  orp&v, 
from  of  pax  cv,  a lheli).  The  oyfler. 
The  (hell  of  this  fifii  is  occafionaliy 
ufed  medicinally  ; its  virtues  are  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
•See  Greta. 

Os TRUtHiUM,  ( OJlrui'hium , i , n . ‘ 
Blanchard  calls  it  a corruption  from 
A ajerpltlum ) . See  Imperatorhi. 

Otalgia,  ( Otalgia , <z,  ft-  olaXyiix, 
from  hc,  the  ear,  afid  caAyo;,  pain). 
The  car-ache. 

Otitis,  ( Otitis , tdis,  ft  c7»r<-, 
from.  the  ear).  Inflammation  of 
the  internal  ear.  It  is  known  by  py- 
rexia, and  an  exerntiating  arid  thrdb- 
bing  pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that  is 
fornet'imes  attended  with  delirium. 

Ovariu m , ( Ovarium , i,  n . dim . 
of  ovum,  an  egg).  The  ovaria  arc 
two  flat  oval  bodies,  about  one  inch  in 
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length,  and  rather  more  than  half  in 
breadth  and  thicknefs,  .Jufpended  in 
the  broad  ligaments,  at  about  the 
diftance  of  one  inch  from  the  uterus 
behind,  and  a little  below  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes.  To  the  ovaria,  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  their  ftru&ure  en- 
tertained by  different  anatomifts,  va- 
rious ufes  have  been  afiigned,  or  the 
purpofe  they  anfwer  has  been  diffe- 
rently explained.  Some  have  fuppo- 
fed  that  their  texture  was  glandular, 
and  that  they  fecreted  a fluid  equiva- 
lent to,  and  fimilar  to  the  male  fe- 
men  ; but  others,  who  have  examined 
them  with  more  care,  affert  that  they 
are  ovaria  in  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  term,  and  include  a number  of 
veficles,  or  ova,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-two  of  different  fizes,  joined 
to  the  internal  furface  of  the  ovaria 
by  cellular  threads  or  pedicles ; and 
that  they  contain  a fluid  which  has 
the  appearance  of  thin  lymph.  Thefe 
veficles  are,  in  fa£t,  to  be  feen  in  the 
healthy  ovaria  of  every  young  wo- 
man. They  differ  very  much  in  their 
number  in  different  ovaria,  but  are 
very  feldom  fo  numerous  as  has  juft 
been  ftated.  All  have  agreed  that 
the  ovaria  prepare  whatever  the  fe- 
male fupplies  towards  the  formation 
of  the  foetus ; and  this  is  proved  by 
the  operation  of  fpaying,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria, 
after  which  the  animal  not  only  lofes 
the  power  of  conceiving,  but  defire 
is  for  ever  extinguifhed.  The  outer 
coat  of  the  ovaria,  together  with 
that  of  the  uterus,  is  given  by  the 
peritonaeum  ; and  whenever  an  ovum 
is  paired  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  a 
fiflure  is  obferved  at  the  part  through 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
transferred.  Thefe  fiffures  healing, 
leave  fmall  -longitudinal  cicatrices  on 
the  furface,  which  are  faid  to  enable 
us  to  determine,  whenever  the  ova- 
rium is  examined,  the  number  of 
times  a woman  has  conceived.  The 
corpora  lutea  are  oblong  glandular 


bodies  of  a yellowifh  colour,  found 
in  the  ovaria  of  all  animals  when 
pregnant,  and,  according  to  fome, 
when  they  are  falacious.  They  are 
faid  to  be  calyces,  from  which  the 
impregnated  ovum  has  dropped  ; and 
their'number  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  conceptions  found 
in  the  uterus.  They  are  largeft  and 
moft  confpicuous  in  the  early  ftate  of 
pregnancy,  and  remain  for  fome  time 
^ifter  delivery,  when  they  gradually 
fade  and  wither  till  they  difappear. 
The  corpora  lutea  are  extremely  vaf- 
cular,  except  at  their  centre,  which 
is  whitifh  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  part  is  a fmall  cavity,  from  which 
the  impregnated  ovum  is  thought  to 
have  immediately  proceeded.  The 
ovaria  are  the  feat  of  a particular  kind 
of  dropfy,  which  moft  commonly 
happens  to  women  at  the  time  of  the 
final  ceffation  of  the  menfes,  though 
not  unfrequently  at  a more  early  pe- 
riod of  life.  It  is  of  the  encylled 
kind,  the  fluid  being  fometimes  lim- 
pid and  thin,  and  at  others  difcolour- 
ed  and  gelatinous.  In  fome  cafes  it 
has  been  found  to  be  contained  in 
one  cyft,  often  in  feveral,  and  in 
others  the  whole  tumefadtion  has 
been  compofed  of  hydatids  not  larger 
than  grapes.  The  ovaria  are  alio 
fubjedt,  efpecially  a fhort  time  after 
delivery,  to  inflammation,  termina- 
ting in  fuppuration,  and  to  fcirrhous 
and  cancerous  difeafes,  with  confider- 
able  enlargement.  In  the  former 
ftate,  they  generally  adhere  to  fome 
adjoining  part,  as  the  uterus,  re&um, 
the  bladder,  or  the  external  integu- 
ments, and  the  matter  is  difeharged 
from  the  vagina  by  ftool,  by  urine, 
or  by  an  external  abfeefs  of  the  inte- 
guments of  the  abdomen. 

Oviduct,  ( Oviduftus , from  ovum, 
an  egg,  and  duftusy  a canal).  The 
Fallopian  tube,  or  canal,  which  runs 
from  the  ovary  to  the  bottom  of  the 
womb. 

Oviparous,  (from  ovumy  an  egg, 
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and  par tO)  to  bring  forth).  Animals 
which  exclude  their  young  in  the  egg, 
which  are  afterwards  hatched. 

Ovum,  (Ovum,  i,  n. ) See  Egg. 

Oxalats,  (Oxalas,  tis,  m.).  Salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
oxalic  acid  with  different  bafes ; thus, 
oxalat  of  ammoniac , 8zc. 

Oxalic  acid.  Acidum  oxalic  urn . 
Salt  of  forrel.  Acid  of  fugar.  This  acid 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  frefh 
juice  of  forrel  almoft  to  the  confift- 
cnce  of  honey,  when  it  is  to  be  poured 
into  a glafs  veffel  with  a narrow  neck, 
and  covered  with  a ftratum  of  the  oil 
of  olives.  After  fome  weeks  the 
Tides  of  the  bottle  are  invefted  with  a 
cruft,  which  is  the  fait  of  forrel,  or 
oxalas  pot  off  & acidulus.  The  fait  of 
forrel  is  then  to  be  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  of  barytes  added  to  it,  when 
the  barytes  will  unite  with  the  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  potafh  with  the  nitric 
acid.  The  oxalat  of  barytes,  which 
is  precipitated,  is  then  to  be  decom- 
pounded by  digeftion  with  fulphuric 
acid,  by  which  means  the  oxalic  acid 
is  let  Joofe.  Formerly  this  acid  was 
confidered  as  different  from  that  of 
fugar,  but  it  is  now  proved  by  expe- 
riments to  be  the  fame  in  all  its  pro- 
perties. ' 

Ox  a I.  is,  ( Oxalis , idis,  f.  ofaXtr, 
from  o%vc,  fharp,  fo  called  from  the 
fharpnefs  of  its  juice).  Wood  for- 
rel. 

Oxalis  acetocklla,  ( Aceto - 
fella,  <r,  f.  dim.  of  acetofa).  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  wood  forcel. 
See  Lugula. 

Ox-eye-daisy.  See  Beilis  ma- 
jor-   

Ox’s-tongue.  See  Pier  is  echi- 
oules . 

Oxyacantha  galeni,  (Gxya- 
cantna,  ce,  f.  o £vcutuv9/y,  from  o£uc, 
fharp,  and  axxyQx,  a thorn,  fo  called 
from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit)*  The 
Bar- berry.  See  Berberis. 

Oxycoccos,  ( Oxycoccos,  i , f. 


ofvxojtvo?,  from  o£tv,  acid,  and 
a berry,  fo  named  from  its  acidity). 
The  cranberry.  The  berries  of  the 
Vaccinium  oxycoccos  of  Linnaeus,  are 
fo  termed  in  fome  pharmacopoeias. 
They  are  about  the  fize  of  our  haws, 
and  are  pleafantly  acid,  with  which 
intention  they  are  ufed  medicinally  in 
Sweden.  In  this  country  they  are 
moftly  preferved  and  made  into  tarts. 

Ox  yd,  ( Oxydum , i , n.).  Calx. 
A fubftance  formed  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  a bafts : thus,  oxyd  qf 
iron , oxyd  qf  copper , & c. 

Oxydation.  Oxygen  gaz,  that 
is,  vital  air,  is  decomposed  by  metals, 
and  fome  other  bodies,  at  a higher  or 
lower  temperature ; they  combine 
with  its  bafts  or  oxygen,  and  form 
various  compounds,  the  caloric  being 
at  the  fame  time  difengaged,  pafTes 
off  in  the  ftate  of  feniible  heat.  The 
operation  by  which  this  is  effe&ed  is 
termed  oxydation,  and  the  compound 
bodies  thus  obtained  are  called 
oxydes. 

Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Ar-, 
fenicum  calcinatum . Arfenicum  album . 
Calx  arfenici.  This  is  a moft  power- 
ful cauitic  and  poifon.  Internally  it 
is  faid  to  be  given  with  advantage  in 
elephantiasis,  and  obftinate  difeafes  of 
the  fldn,  cancer,  agues,  and  dropfies* 
It  cannot  be  too  carefully  adminifter- 
ed.  The  antidotes  againft  it,  when 
taken  as  a poifon,  are,  folutions  of 
ammoniacal  fulpliuret,  potafti,  or 
foda,  the  carbonate  of  potafh  or  foda, 
foap,  milk,  fixed  oils,  and  mucilages. 
See  Arfenic. 

Oxydum  cupri  viride  ace- 
Tatum.  See  JErugo  JEris. 

OXi'DUM  FERRI  LUTEUM.  See 
Rubigo  ferri. 

Oxydum  ferri  rubrum.  Col* 
cotbar  vitrioli.  Calx  fern  rub  ret. 
Crocus  martis.  This  oxyd  of  iron  is 
principally  ufed  as  an  external  reme- 
dy to  lax  ulcets  and  condylomata. 

OxfDUM  HYDRARGlfRI  NI- 
GRUM. Alt  hops  per fe.  Pulvis 
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curtails  cinereus.  Mcrcurlus  cinereus. 
Turpethum  nigrum.  Mcrcurlus praci- 
piiatus  niger.  There  are  four  prepa- 
rations of  this  oxyd  in  high  eftima- 
tion  : i.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri 

' gummofum,  made  by  rubbing  mercury 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  Plenk, 
of  Vienna,  lias  written  a treatife  on 
the  fuperior  efficacy  of  this  medicine. 
It  is  very  troubjefome  to  make  ; and 
does  not  appear  to  poffiefs  more  vir- 
tues than  fome  other  mercurial  pre- 
parations. 2.  The  oxydum  hydrar- 
gyri faccharatum , made  by  triturating 
equal  parts  of  fugar  and  mercury  to- 
gether. 3.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri 
mellitum , competed  of  equal  parts  of 
honey  and  hydrargyrus  purificatus. 
4.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri  unguinqfum , 
called  unguenturn  hydrargyri  fortius  in 
the  fhops.  All  thefe  preparations 
poffiefs  antihelmintic,  antifyphilitic, 
alterative,  fialagogue,  and  deobfl.ru- 
ent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited  in  the 
cure  of  worms,  fyphilis,  amenorrhcea, 
difeafes  of  the  Hein,  chronic  difeafes, 
obftrudlions  of  the  vifcera,  &c. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  ru- 
bru'm.  A red  oxyd  of  mercury  may 
be  obtained  either  by  Pimple  expo- 
fure  to  heat  and  air,  or  by  the  nitric 
acid.  See  Hydrargyrus  calcinatus , 
and  Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruler. 

Oxydum  plumbi  album.  See 
Cerujfa. 

(Oxydum  plumbi  rubrum. 
Minium.  Calx  plumbi  rubra.  Red 
lead.  The  red  oxyd  of  lead  poffieffies 
adftringent  and  fedative  virtues  if  cau- 
tioufly  exhibited.  Its  ufe  in  the  pre- 
fent  day  is  in  form  of  powder  or  oint- 
ment, in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  pruritres, 
and  fome  difeafes  of  the  Ikin. 

Oxydum  plu  mbi  semivitreu  m. 
ZAtthclr gyrus.  Lythargyrum.  This 
preparation  of  lead  is  employed  to 
make  the  Aqu.a  lilhargyri  acetata , 
whofe  ufe  is  very  exfenfive  in  the 
practice  of  furgery.  See  Aqua  lithar- 
gyri  aedati. 

Oxydum  ittiBii  album.  See 
Antimonium  calcinatunt* 


Oxydum  stibIi  semivitreum, 
Vitriurri  anihhonii.  This  preparation 
of  antimony  is  employed  to  make  an- 
timonial  wine. 

Oxydum  stibji  sulphur  at  um. 
Hepar  antimenii.  Crocus  metallorum. 
Crocus  animomi . This  preparation 
of  antimony  was  formerly  exhibited 
in  the  cure  of  fevers  aud  atonic  dif- 
eafes of  the  lungs.  Its  principal  ufe 
now  is  in  preparing  other  medicines. 

Oxydum  zinci  album.  See 
Tuiia . 

Oxydum  zinci  sublimatum. 
See  Zincum  calcinatum. 

Oxydum  zinci  vitriolatum. 
See  Zincum  vitriolatum. 

Oxygen,  ( Qxygcnium , i,  n.  from 
otjvz,  acid,  and  to  generate, 

bn  account  of  the  property  it  pof- 
feffies  of  changing  a great  number  of 
fub  fiances  with  which  it  unites  into 
the' Hate  of  acid).  Vital  air.  Bafis 
of  vital  air.  Acidifying  principle. 
Empyreal  principle.  Sorbile  princi- 
ple. D ephlcgi ili dated  air.  Vital 

air  was  full  difeovered  by  the  cele- 
brated Prieffiley.  Mixed  with  azot 
it  con  Ultrites  the  atmofpheric  air.  See 
Atmcfpheric  air.  It  is  the  moll  gene- 
ral agent  in  the  operatiunsof  nature; 
exrfts  in  combination  with  various 
fubftanees,;  and  it  is  by  their  deconl- 
pofition  that  it  may  be  extracted  and 
procured.  All  acids  have  vital  air 
for  their  bafis.'  Meffirs.  Prieffiley,  In- 
genhoufz,  and  Senaebier  difeovered 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  that  veget- 
ables expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun 
emit  vital  air.  Oxygenous  gaz  ex- 
hibits certain  properties,  ‘according 
to  its  degree  of  purity,  which  de- 
pends in  general  upon  the  fubftanees 
which  afford  it:  viz.  1.  It  is  more 
ponderous  than  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  ; the  cubic  foot  of  atmofphe- 
rical  air  weighing  720  grains,  while 
that  of  pure  air  weighs  7 65.  2.  Oxy- 
genous gaz  is  the  only  proper  fluid 
for  combuffiion,  which  canfed  Scheele 
to  call  it  the  air  of  fire  ; and  it  is  as- 
certained, that  combuffiion  never 
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takes  place  without  it ; that  in  every 
combuftion  there  is  an  abforption  of 
▼ital  air  ; that  there  is  an  augmenta- 
tion of  weight  in  the  products  of 
combuftion,  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  vital  air  that  is  abforbed  ; and 
that  in  all  combuftions  there  is  a dif- 
fcngagerfteiit  of  light  and  heat.  3*  it 
is  the  only  gaz  proper  for  refpiration, 
hence  it  is  termed  vital  air.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  animals  cannot 
live  without  the  afiiilance  of  air,  but 
the  phenomena  of  refpiration  have 
been  very  imperfectly  known  until 
lately.  Modern  philofophers  have 
eltablifhed  a number  Cff  interefting  ex- 
periments concerning  it;  and  ft  is 
now  ascertained,  that,  during  the 
paflage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  there  is  an  abforption  of  oxy- 
gen into  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  pulmonary  veins.  4.  1 he  balls 
of  vital  air,  united  to  the  bafis  of  in- 
flammable gas,  conftitutes  water. 

It  di  [colours  vegetable  and  animal 
fubftances.  This  air,  mixed  ill  a 
certain  proportion  with  atmofpheric 
air,  has  been  exhibited  with  fuccefs 
in  putrid  fevers,  hyfteria,  ulcers  of  the 
kgs,  &c.  and  all  debilitated  cafes. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
Acidum  muriaticum  oxygenatum.  Fake 
one  part  of  the  native  oxyd  of  man- 
gartcl'e,  one  of  red  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury or  red  lead,  put  it  into  a glafs 
retort,  and  add  four  parts  of  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid.  This,  on  dif- 
i dilation,  affords  a quantity  of  yellow 
aeriform  ftuid,  which  ia  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gaz,  and  by  agitating 
k with  water  it  combines  and  forms 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid  gaz  has  a yellow 
jtranfparent  colour,  and  poffeffes  a 
peculiar  and  fuffocating  frr.elL  It 
extinguifhes  bodies  inflamed,  and  is 
the  mod  noxious  to  the  lungs  of  all 
jthe  gazes  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. 

O x y l a p a t h u m , ( Oxylapat  h um , i , 

#|vX«7ra9&>i  from  9%v:?  acid,  and 


X«?ra9cv,  the  dock,  fo  named  from  its 
acidity).  Lap  at  hum  acutum.  Ru- 
msx  acutus  of  Linnaeus.  Sharp  pointed 
dock.  Rumcx floribus  hermaphrodltis  ; 
valvula  dentatis  granferls  ■>  folds  Cor- 
el at  0 oblong] s acuminatis . The  decoc- 

tion of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  ufed 
in  Germany  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  it 
appears  to  have  been  ufed  in  the 
time  of  Diofcoridcs  in'  the  cure  of 
leprous  and  impetigenous  affections, 
both  alone  and  boiled  with  vinegar. 

O xymel  jEru  g in  is.  This  pre- 
paration is  ordered  in  the  place  of 
Mel  Mgyptiacutn  ; it  is  applied  exter- 
nally as  a detergent  to  keep  down 
fungus  flefh.  When  fufffciently  di- 
luted, it  ferves  a3  an  ufeful  applica- 
tion to  icrophulous  fores,  and  is  often 
of  fervice  to  venereal  ulceration  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  When  em- 
ployed as  a collutory,  great  care  is 
required  left  any  be  [wallowed. 

Oxymel  coLCKici.  Oxymel 
of  meadow  faffron  is  an  acrid  medi- 
cine, but  is  neverthelefs  employed 
for  its'diuretic  virtues  in  dropdes. 

Oxymel  5 c 1 l l .e  . A very  u fe- 

ful  expectorant. 

Oxyopia,  {Oxyopiaies>  f.  , 

from  ohv'y  acute,  and  o^y.  vificn). 
The  faculty  of  feeing  more  acutely 
than  ufual  Thus  there  have  been 
inftances  known  of  perfons  who  could 
fee  the  ftars  in  the  daytime.  The 
proximate  caufe  is  a preternatural 
fenfibility  of  the  retina.  It  has  been 
known  to  precede  the  gutta  ferena  ; 
and  it  has  been  afferted,  that  prifoners 
who  have  been  loner  detained  in  dark- 
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nefs,  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  darkened  places. 

Ox yphoenicon.  See  Tama - 
rindus. 

Oxys  alba.  See  Ligula . 

Oyster.  See  OJlreum. 

Oystershel.  See  OJlreum. 

OzAiNA,  (Ozana,  a , f.  olivet, 
from  0^,  a ftench).  A malignant 
ulcer  in  the  ntoftrils.  . 
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PA  contraction  of  pugillus , a 
• pugil,  or  eighth  part  of  a 
handful. 

■'  P.  JE.  A contraction  of  partes 

aquales. 

Pabulum,  ( Pabulum , ?,  n.  from 
pafco,  to  feed).  Food,  aliment.  The 
animal  heat  and  animal  fpirits  are 
called  pabulum  iitay  the  food  of 
life. 

Pacchionian  glands.  See 
Glandule  Pac chlorite. 

Padus.  The  wild  cl ufter  cherry, 
or  bird’s  cherry.  Prunus  padus  of 
Linnasus.  The  bark  and  berries  of 
this  fhi  ub  are  ufed  medicinally.  The 
former,  when  taken  from  the  tree, 
has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a bitter,  fttb- 
aftringent  tafte,  fomewhat  iimilar  to 
that  of  bitter  almonds.  Made  into 
a decoCtion,  it  cures  intermittents, 
and  it  has  been  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  the  feveral  forms  of  fiphylis. 
Thl:  latter  are  faid  to  cure  the  dyfen- 
tery. 

P^eonia,  ( Paoma , a,  iraamxy 
from  Pteon , who  firft  applied  it  to 
medicinal  purpofes).  Common  pe- 
ony. Male  and  female  peony.  This 
plant,  Paoma  officinalis ; folds  ob- 
l&ngis  cf  Linnaeus,  has  long  been, 
confidered  as  a powerful  medicine ; 
and,  till  the  late  revifion  by  the  Lon-\ 
don  College,  it  had  a place  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  Materia  Medina;  in 
which  the  two  common  varieties  of 
this  plant  are  indifcriminately  direct- 
ed for  ufe  : and,  on  the  authority  of 
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G.  Bauhin,  improperly  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  male  and  female  peony. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  peony  have, 
when  frefh,  a faint,  unpleafant  fmell, 
fomewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and 
a mucilaginous,  fubacrid  tafte,  with 
a flight  degree  of  bitternefs  and  ad- 
ftringency.  Jn  drying,  thev  lofe 
their  fmell,  and  part  of  their  tafte. 
Extracts  made  from  them  by  water 
are  almoft  inlipid,  as  well  as  inodor- 
ous ; but  extracts  made  by  rectified 
fpirit  are  manifeftly  bitterilh,  and 
confiderably  adftringent.  The  flowers 
have  rather  more  fmell  than  any  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  a rough, 
fweetilh  tafte,  which  they  impart, 
together  with  their  colour,  both  to 
water  and  fpirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds  oi 
peony,  have  been  efteemed  in  the 
character  of  an  anodyne  and  corro-f) 
borant,  but  more  efpecialfy  the  roots ; 
which  lince  the  days  of  Galen  have 
been  very  commonly  employed  as  a 
remedy  for  the  epilepfy.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  was  ufual  to  cut  the  root 
into  thin  ilices,  which  were  to  be  at- 
tached to  a firing,  and  fufpended 
about  the  neck  as  an  amulet ; if  this 
failed  of  fuccefs,  the  patient  was  tc 
have  recourfe.  to  the  internal  ufe  o! 
this  root,  which  Willis  directs  to  b< 
given  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  ir 
the  quantity  of  a drachm,  two  oj 
three  times  a day,  by  which,  as  wt 
are  informed,  both  infants  and  adult 
were  cured  of  this  difeafe*  Othei 


i authors  recommended  the  exp  re  fled 
I i nice  to  be  £iven  in  wine,  and  f we  ev- 
ened with  fiigar,  as  the , mod  cffVc- 
tual  way  of  adminidering  this  plant. 

I Many  writers,  however,  efptCiailv  in 
| modern  times,  from  repeated  trials 
I of  the  peony  in  epileptic  cafes,  have 
found  it  of  no  life  whatever  ; though 
Profeffor  Home,  who  gave  the  radix 
pieonite  to  two  epileptics  at  the  Edin- 
burgh i nil  rniary,  declares  that  one 
received  a temporary  advantage  from 
| its  ufe.  Of  the  good  effects  of  this 
plant  in  other  diforders  we  find  no 
inflances  recorded. 

P.eonTa  officinalis.  The 
, fvflematicnameofthecommon  paeony. 
Ser  P<tonia\ 

Pa  i gil.  See  Primula  verts. 

Pain,  (Dolor,  Oris , m.).  Any 
unpleafant  fenfation  or  irritation. 

Palate.  Palatum . 'i  he  roof 

j eT  the  mouth. 

Palati  circumflexus.  See 
j Circumflexus . 

Palati  levator.  See  Levator 
palati . , 

PalAti  ossa,  (Palatum,  i,  n. 

; from palo,  to  hedge  in,  becaufe  it  is 
i flaked  in  as  it  were  by  the  teeth). 

J Thefe  bones  are  of  a very  irregular 
i figure.  They  are  placed  between  the 
I offa  maxillaria  fuperiora  and  the  os 
iphenoides,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
I roof  of  the  mouth,  and  extend  from 
1 thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
j Each  of  thefe  bones  may  be  divided 
i into  four  parts  ; viz.  the  inferior  or 
| fquare  portion,  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cefs,  the  nafal  lamella,  and  orbitar 
procefs.  The  fird  of  thefe,-  or  the 
; fquare  part  of  the  bone,  helps  to 
form  the  palate  of  the  mouth.  The 
upper  part  of  its  internal  edge  rifes 
into  a fpine,  which  makes  part  of 
the  feptum  narium.  The  pterygoid 
procefs,  which  is  fmaller  above  than 
below,  is  fo  named  from  its  being 
united  with  the  pterygoid  procefles 
I of  the  fphenoid  bone,  with  which  it 


helps  to  form  the  pterygoid  fofbe. 
It  is  (Separated  from  the  fquare  part 
of  the  bone,  and  from  the  nafal 
lamella,  by  an  oblique  foffa,  which, 
applied  to  ftt.ch  another  in  the  o$ 
maxillare,  forms  a pnfTage  for  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.' 
The  nafal  lamella  is  nothing  more 
th  in  a very  thin  bony  plate,  which 
arifes  from  the  uoper  fkie  of  the  ex- 
ternal  edge  of  the  fquare  part  of  the 
bone.  its  inner  furface  is  concave, 
and  furnifned  with  a ridge  which, 
fupports  the  back  part  of  the  os  fpon- 
giofum  inferius.  Externally,  it  is 
convex,  and  firmlv  united  with  the 
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maxillary  bone.  The  orbitar  procefs 
is  more  irregular  than  any  other  part 
of  the  bone.  It  has  a ltnooth  fur- 
face  where  it  helps  to  form  the  orbit ; 
and,  when  viewed  in  its  place,  we 
fee  it  contiguous  to  that  part  of  the 
orbit  which  is  formed  by  the  os  max- 
illare, and  appearing  as  a (mail  tri- 
angle at  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
orbitar  procefs  of  this  lad  mentioned 
bone.  This  fourth  part  of  the  os 
palati  likewife  helps  to  form  the  zy- 
gomadic  foffa  on  each  fide,  and  there 
its  iurface  is  concave,  between  this 
orbitar  procefs  and  the  fphenoid  bone^ 
a hole  is  formed,  through  which  an 
artery,  vein,  qnd  nerve,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  nodriis.  The  offa 
palati  are  complete  in  the  foetus- 
They  are  joined  to  the  offa  maxillaria 
fuperiora,  os  fphenoides,  os  eth- 
moides,  offa  fpongiofa  interiors,  and 
vomer. 

Palati  tensor.  See  Circum- 
flex us. 

PalAto-Eh  artngElls.  Mt  feu - 
Jus  palato-pharyngeus.  Thyro -flap  hi  Fl- 
ints of  Douglas.  Lhyro-pharyngo-Jlc - 
philinus  of  Window.  A mufcle  fitu-’ 
ated  at  the  fide  of  the  entry  of  the 
fauces.  It  arifes  by  a broad  begin- 
ning from  the  middle  of  the  velum 
pendulum  palati  at  the  root  of  the 
uvula  poderiorly,  and  from  the  tee- 
H hi? 


dinous  expanfion  of  the  circumflexes 
palati.  The  fibres  are  cohered  within 
the  pofierior  arch  behind  the  tonfils, 
and  run  backwards  to  the  top  and 
lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  where 
the  fibres  are  fcattered  and  mixed 
vvilh  thofe  of  the  ftylo-pharyngeus. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  edge  of  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  uvula 
and  velum  pendulum  palati  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  pharynx  upwards,  and  fhorten 
it  ; with  the  conjlriilor  fuperior  pha- 
ryngis  and  tongue,  it  aflifis  in  Shut- 
ting the  paffage  into  the  noflrils  ; 
and  in  fwallowing,  it  thruils  the 
food  from  the  fauces  into  the  pha- 
rynx. 

Palato-staphilinus.  Sec  S/a - 
phillnus . 

Pa  lm  oil.  Oleum  palm  a.  This 
oil  is  produced  chiefly  from  the  fruit 
of  the  Cocos  bu/yracea  inernis , frondi- 
bus  pennatts  : fo Holts  fimplicilus  of 
Tinmens,  by  bruifmg  and  diffolving 
the  kernels  of  the  fruit  in  water, 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  fey  which 
the  oil  is  feparated,  and  rifes  to  the 
furface,  and  on  being  wafted  two  or 
three  times  is  rendered  fit  for  ufe. 
When  brought  into  this  country  it  is 
©f  the  confidence  of  an  ointment,  arid 
of  an  orange  yellow  colour,  with  little 
tafle,  and  of  a firong,  though  not  dif- 
agreeable  fmell.  Its  ufe  is  confined 
to  external  applications  in  pains,  tu- 
mours, and  fprains ; but  it  appears  to 
poffefsvery  little  if  any  advantageover 
other  bland  oils. 

Pa  lma  ch ii ist i.  See  Rictruts. 

Palmaris  brevis,  ( Palmaris, 
from  palma,  the  hand).  A fmall, 
thin,  cutaneous  flexor  mufeie  of  the 
hand,  fituated  on  the  fore  arm,  be- 
tween the  wrill  and  the  little-finger. 
Fallopius  tells  us,  that  it  was  dil'co- 
vertd  by  Cananus.  Window  names 
ii  palmaris  catafiws.  It  arifes  from 


a fmall  part  of  the  internal  annular 
ligament,  and 'inner  edge  of  the  apo- 
neurofis  palmaris,  and  is  inferted  by 
fmall  bundles  of  flefhy  fibres  into  the 
os  pififorme,  and  into  the  fkin  and 
fat  that  cover  the  abdu&or  minimi 
digiti.  This  mufcle  feems  to  affift 
in  contracting  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palm  aris  cutaneus.  See  Pal- 
maris brevis. 

PalmA&is  longus.  Ulnaris 
gracilis  of  Window.  A flexor  inuf- 
cle  of  the  arm  fituated  on  the  fore 
arm,  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments. It  arifes  tendinous  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  but 
foon  becomes  flefhy,  and  after  con- 
tinuing fo  about  three  inches,  termi- 
nates in  a long  fier.der  tendon,  which 
near  the  wriit,  feparates  into  twe 
portion?,  one  of  which  is  inferted 
into  the  internal  annular  ligament, 
and  the  other  lofes  itfelf  in  a tendin- 
ous membrane,  that  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  fliape,  and  extends  over 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  from  the  car- 
pal ligament  to  the  roots  of  the  fin- 
gers, and  is  called  aponeurojis  palma- 
ris. Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  ex- 
panfion adhere  flrongly  to  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  and  feparate  the  muf- 
cles  and  tendons  of  each  finger. 
Several  anatomical  writers  have  con- 
fidered  this  aponeurofis  as  a produc- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  this  mufeie, 
but  feemingly  without  reafon,  be- 
caufe  we  now  and  then  find  the  latter 
wholly  inferted  into  the  carpal  liga- 
ment, in  which  cafe  it  is  perfedly 
di Hindi  from  the  aponeurofis  in  quef- 
tion  ; and,  in  fome  fubje&s,  the  pal- 
maris  longus  is  wanting,  but  the 
aponeurofis  is  always  to  be  found. 
Rhodius  indeed  fays  that  the  latter  i9 
now  and  then  deficient,  but  there  1*3 
good  reafon  to  think  that  he  was  mif- 
taken.  This  mufcle  bends  the  hand, 
and  may  aflift  in  its  pronation  ; it 
likewife  ferves  to  ftretch  the  aponeu- 
raiis  palmaris. 
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PalfEbrjE,  ( Palpebra , a,  f.). 
The  eyelids,  didinguifhed  into  upper 
and  under : at  each  end  they  unite 
and  form  the  canthus. 

PaLPEBB^E  SUPER  i'O  R I S LEVA- 
TOR. bee  Levator  palpebra  fuperi- 
vris. 

Palpebrum  APERIENS  RECTUS.' 
See  Levator  palpebra  fuperioris . 

P a l p i t A 1 t I o , ( Pa  l pit  at  io  > on  is , f . ) . 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  is 
either  conllant  or  frequently  return- 
ling.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
| dais  neurofes , and  order  fpafmi  of 
Cullen. 

Palsy*.  See  Hemiplegia,  Para- 
plegia, • Paralyjis , &c. 

Panacea,  ( Panacea , a,  f.  irxvatteia  ; 
from  zsav,  all,  and  uxeo^aif  to  make 
well).  An  epithet  given  by  the  an- 
jtients  to  thofe  remedies  which  they 
(conceived  would  cure  every  difeafe. 
Unfortunately  for  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  there  are  no  fuch  remedies. 

Panada,  (dim.  of  pane , bread, 
[tal.).  Bread  boiled  in  water  to  a 
a roper  confidence  for  feeding  chil- 
dren or  infirm  perfons  with. 

Panaris,  ( Panaris,  corrupted 
rovn  paronychia}.  See  Paronychia. 

Pan  ax,  (xccvcet,  from  Trac,  all, 
ind ax.;-,  a cure).  Hercules’s  alheal 
br  wound  wort.  The  feeds  and  roots 
nf  this  plant,  Laferpitium  chironium 
)f  Linnaeus,  are  warm,  ?md  fimilar 
I n flavour  and  qualities  to  thofe  of  the 
parfnip.  The  roots  and  dalks  have  a 
much  ftronger  fmell,  which  refem- 
,)les  that  of  opoponax,  and  Boer- 
baave  relates,  that  on  wounding  the 
plant  in  the  fummer,  he  obtained  a 
cilow  juice,  which  being  infpifiated 
I i little  in  the  fun,  agreed  perfectly  in 
poth  refpetts  with  that  exotic  gum 
elk. 

Panax  qu inquefolium.  The 
lydematic  name  of  the  plant  which 
fiords  the  ginfeng  root.  See  Gin- 
png.  A 

Pancreas,  ( Pancreas , at  is.,  n. 
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Trxvxpzo': ; from  vra:,  all,  and  ypistc^ 
fie  fit ; fo  called  from  its  flefhy  con- 
fidence). A glandular  vifeus  of  the 
abdomtn,  of  a long  figure,  compared 
to  a dog’s  tongue,  fituated  in  the  epi- 
gaftric  region  under  the  domach.  I,t 
is  compofed  of  innumerable  fmall 
glands,  the  excretory  duds  of  which 
unite  and  form  one  duct,  called  the 
pancreatic  dud,  which  perforates 
.the  duodenum  with  the  dudus  com- 
munis choledochus,  and  conveys  a 
fluid,  in  its  nature  fimilar  to  faliva, 
into  the  intellines.  The  pancreatic 
artery  is  a branch  of  the  fplenic. 
The  veins  evacuate  themfelves  into 
the  fplenic  vein.  Its  nerves'are  from 
the  par  vagum  and  great  intercodal, 
The  ufe  of  the  pancreas  is  to  fecretd 
the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  chyle  in  the  duode- 
num. The  quantity  of  the  fluid  fe- 
creted  is  uncertain  ; but  it  mud  b£ 
very  confiderable,  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  weight  of  the  faliva,  the 
pancreas  being  three  times  larger, 
and  feated  in  a warmer  place.  It  is 
expelled  by  the  force  of  the  circulat- 
ing blood,  and  of  the  incumbent  vif- 
cera  in  the  full  abdomen  ; as  the  liver, 
ltomach,  fpleen,  mefenteric  and 
fplenic  arteries,  and  the  aorta.  Its 
great  utility  appears  from  its  con- 
ftancy,  being  found  in  alrnoft  all 
animals;  nor  is  it  refuted  by  the  few 
experiments  in  which  a part  of  it  was 
cut  out  from  a robud  animal,  without 
occafioning  death  ; becaufe  the  whole 
pancreas  cannot  be  removed  without 
the  duodenum  ; for  even  a part  of 
the  lungs  may  be  cut  out  without 
producing  death,  but  they  are  not 
therefore  ufelefs.  It  feems  principally 
to  dilute  the  vifeid  cydic  bile,  to 
mitigate  its  acrimony,  and  to  mix  it 
with  the  food.  Hence  it  is  poured 
into  a place  remote  frbm  the  cydic 
du£t,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall- 
bladder. Like  the  red  of  the  intef- 
tinal  humours,  it  dilutes  and  refolve# 
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the  mafs  of  aliments,  and  performs 
every  other  office  of  the  faliva. 

Pancreatic  duct.  See  Du8m 
pancrealicus. 

Pandemic,  ( Pandemicus ; from 
wav,  all,  and  cVx,  the  people). 
A fynonym  of  epidemic.  See  Epi- 
demic. 

Panicum,  ( Panicum , h n.  a pahi- 
culls  > from  its  many  particles  ; a herb 
whofc  fpike  eon  flits  of  innumerable 
thick  feeds,  difpofed  in  many  pani- 


Panicum  it  a licu  m.  The  fvf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords  the  millet  feed.  See  Millet 
feed. 

Panicum  miliaceum.  The 
fy hematic  name  of  the  plant  which 
affords  the  Indian  millet  leed.  See 
Millet  feed  Indian. 

Pantophobia,  ( Panophohia , a,  f. 
rriovv$'J<>vy  j from  ail,  and  ^'.£>0-, 

fear).  That  kind  of  melancholy 
which  is  -attended  with  groundlefs 
fears.  The  moderns  coniidcr  it  as 
fymptomatic. 

Pansies.  See  Viola  tricolor. 

Papaver  album,  ( Papaver, 
arts,  n.  from  pappa , pap  ; fo  called 
becaufe  nurfes  ufed  to  mix  this  plant 
in  children’s  food  to  relieve  the  colic 
and  make  them  fleep).  The  white 
poppy.  Papaver  fomntferum  of'Lin- 
nasus.  Papaver  calycibus  capfulifcjue 
glabris , foliis  ample xicauhbus  incifis. 
Clafs  Polyandries.  Order  Monogynia. 
It  is  from  heads  of  this  plant  that  the 
opium  is  obtained.  See  Opium . 
They  are  alio  directed  for  medicinal 
life  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  and 
in  the  fyrupus  papaveris  albi,  a ufeful 
anodyne,  which  often  fucceeds  in 
procuring  Beep  where  opium  fails  j 
it  is,  however,  more  especially  adapt- 
ed to  children.  The  feeds  of  this 
fpecies  of  poppy  contain  a bland  oil, 
and  in  many  places  are  eaten  as  food  : 
as  a medicine,  they  have  been  ufually 
given  in  the  form  of  emulfion  in  ca- 
tarrhs, ftranguries,  &c. 
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Papaver  erraticum.  Redo 
corn  poppy.  Papaver  rhaas  of  Lin 
naeus.  Papaver  capfulis  glabrh  globe  fit  ’ 
caule  pilofo  multijioro , foliis  peimatfu; 
incifis.  Clafs  Pclyandria.  Ordt  ; 
Monogynia.  The  heads  of  this  fp»  I 
cies,  like  t’ndfe  of  the  fomnifenjiri 
contain  a milky  juice  of  a narcoti 
quality  ; from  which  an  ex  trad  i i 
prepared,  that  has  been  fuccefstull 
employed  as  a fedative.  The  flowei 
have  fomewhat  of  the  fir.ell  ofopimr 
and  a mucilaginous  take,  aecomp?  i 
nied  w.th  a flight  degree  of  bittci  - 
nefs.  A fyrup  of  tb.efe  flower?  : 
tiiiccied  in  the  London  pharmae«  J 
pcaia,  which  lias  been  thought  ij f? 
fi:i  as  an  anodyne  and  pectoral,  an 
is  therefore  preferibed  in  coughs  an 
catarrhal  affections. 

Papaver  nigrum.  The  feed 
and  heads  of  the  papaver  fomnferun. 
are  called  in  fome  pharmacopoeia  > 
femina  and  capiiula  papaveris  nign 
See  Papaver  album. 

Papaver  rh.eas.  The  fyflerr  i 
atic  name  of  the  red  corn  poppy.  Se  \ 
Papaver  erraticum . 

Papaver  sow  niter  uM. 
fyftematic  name  of  the  >vhite  poppy  | 
See  Papaver  album. 

Pa  paw.  The  fruit  of  the  Carte 
papapa  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of  bo! 
Indies,  and  Guinea  coal!  of  Afric; 
When  the  roundifh  fruit  are  near! 
ripe,  the  inhabitants  of  India  bo 
and  eat  them  with  their  meat,  as  w 
do  turnips.  They  have  fomewh 
the  flavour  of  a pompiou.  Previoi 
to  boiling,  they  foak  them  for  forr 
time  in  fait  and  water,  to  extra< 
the  corrolive  juice,  unlefs  the  me. 
they  are  to  be  boiled  with  ihould  t 
very  fait  and  old,  and  then  this  juic 
being  in  them  will  make  it  as  tend<  ; 
as  a chicken.  But  they  moftly  pick 
the  long  fruit,  and  thus  they  mak 
no  bad  fuccedaneum  for  mang< 
The  buds  of  the  female  flowers  ai 
gathered,  and  made  into  a lwee 
meat ; and  the  inhabitants  are  fuc 
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good  hulbands  of  the  produce  of  this 
trte,  that  they  boil  the  (hells  of  the 
ripe  fruit  into  a repaft,  and  the  in- 
fixes are  eaten  with  fugar  in  the 
manner  of  melons. 

Papilla,  ( Papilla , a,  f.).  The 
nipple  of  the  bread.  See  Nipple. 

Papill.e.  This  term  is  applied 
by  anatomids  to  the  line  terminations 
ol  nerves,  &c.  as  the  nervous  papillae 
of  the  tongue,  lkin,  &c. 

Pap  ILLARIS  HERBA.  S et  Lamp- 
fan  a. 

Pappus,  ( Pappus , /,  m.).  The 
hair  on  the  middle  of  the  chin.  See 
Co  Ulus. 

Papulae,  ( Papula , a,  f.  dim  of 
pap a dug  or  nipple).  V ery  fmall 
and  accuminated  elevations  of  the  cu- 
ticle, with  an  inflamed  bafe,  not  con- 
taining a fluid,  nor  tending  to  fuppu- 
ration.  The  duration  of  papulae  is 
uncertain,  but  they  terminate  for  the 
moll  part  in  fcurf. 

Par  vagum,  (Par,  parts,  n.  a 
pair.).  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
They  arife  from  the  corpora  olivaria 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  pro- 
ceed into  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen. In  the  neck  the  par  vagum 
gives  off  two  branches,  the  lingual 
and  fuperior  laryngeal  ; and,  in  the 
thorax,  four  branches,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal,  the  cardiac,  the  pulmonary, 
and  the  cefcphageal  plexufes.  At 
length  the  trunks  of  the  nervi  vagi, 
adjacent  to  the  mediadinum,  run  into 
the  domach,  and  there  form  the  lio- 
mnchic  plexus,  which  branches  to  the 
abdominal  plexufes. 

Paracentesis,  (Paracentcfs , is, 
f.  wagstKcflYict:  ; from  'tsa.va.tthVTiu,  to 
pierce  through).  The  operation  of 
upping  to  evacuate  the  water  in 
afeites,  dropfy  of  the  ovarium,  ute- 
rus, See. 

Paracusis,  ( Paracufis , is,  f. 
irzgccjcuiH; ; from  mfec,  wrong,  and 
axtu,  to  hear).  Hearing  depraved. 
Singing  in  the  ears.  A genus  of  dif- 
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eafe  in  the  clafs  locales , and  order  dy- 
fafhefia  of  Cullen  : fpecies,  I.  Para- 
cufis imperfe&a , when  exiding  founds 
are  not  heard  as  ufual.  2.  Paracufis 
hnagindria,  when  imaginary  founds 
are  heard, 

Paradisi  gran  a.  See  Grana 
paradfi. 

Paralysis,  (Paralyfs , fr,  et  eos, 
f.  ; from  ■zsa^u'Xvu , to  loofe). 

The  palfy.  A genus  of  difeafe  in 
the  clafs  neurofes , and  order  comata , 
of  Cullen,  known  by  a lofs  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  affe&ing 
certain  parts:  fpecies  I.  Paralyfs 
partialis,  partial,  or  palfy  of  fome 
particular  mufcles.  2.  Paralyfs  he- 
miplegica , palfy  of  one  tide.  3.  Pa- 
raffs  paraplegic  a,  palfy  of  one  half 
of  the  body.  Paralyfs  venenata, 
from  the  fedative  effects  of  poifons. 
Paialyfis  is  alfo  fymptomatic  of  feve- 
ral  difeafes,  as  worms,  {crop hula,  fy- 
philis,  &c. 

Par ax ysi s h e r b a , ( Paralyfs , eos, 
et  is , f.  'Trzfra.Xvcic  5 from  7 rccoa/.xjx,  to 
weaken  ; fo  called  from  its  ufe  in  para- 
lytic d i ford  er  s ) . T he  co  \v  fl  i p a nd  pr  im- 
rofe  are  fometimes  fo  termed.  See 
Primula  verts,  and  Primula  vulgaris. 

Parapiiymosis,  ( Par  aphy  rafts' 
IS,  f.  7ra,£0ip!  : from  about, 

and  «,&&>,  to  bend).  The  paraphy- 
mofls  is  a uifordev  wherein  the  pre- 
puce, being  rt trailed  toward  the 
root  of  the  penis,  cannot  be  return- 
ed again  over  the  glans,  but  makes 
a lort  of  ligature  behind  the  corona.' 
This  difeafe  is  caflly  known  ; the 
glans  is  uncovered,  the  fkin  tume- 
fied on  the  corona,  and  above  it 
forms  a circular  collar  or  ftriiture, 
which,  from  the  lkin  being  unequally 
extended,  becomes  indented,  arid 
makes  feveral  rings  round  the  part. 
This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  two 
caufes  ; as  firft  from  the  imprudence 
of  young  people,  and  fometimes  alfo 
of  grown  ptrfons,  who  having  the 
end  of  their  prepuce  too  ftraight, 
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cannot  uncover  their  glans  without  flrike  inh'armonioufly).'"^  Palfy  of 
Pain,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  one  half  of  the  body  taken  tranf- 
negleft  returning  it  fo  loon  as  they  verfely.  A fpecies  of  paralyfis.  See 
cught  ; and  thus  the  contracted  part  Paralyfis. 

°f  the  prepuce  forms  a conftriciion  Parasitic.  Animals,  8zc.  are 


behind  the  glans.  Soon  after,  the 
glans  and  penis  fwell,  and  the  pre- 
puce being  confequently  very  much 
•diitended,  is  affected  in  the  fame 
manner  ; an  inflammation  feiv.es  upon- 
both,  and  fwellings  quickly  appear 
upon  the  flricture  formed  by  the 
prepuce,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be 
liable  to  a gangrene,  if  not  fpeedily 
relieved.  The  fecond  thing  that 
may  produce  a paraph.ymofis,  is  a 
venereal  virus.  In  adults,  whofe 
glans  is  uncovered,  there  frequently 
arife  venereal  chancres  in  the  prepuce 
after  impure  coition,  which  before 
they  digeff,  are  generally  attended 
with  inflammation,  more  or  lefs  con- 
hderable.  This  inflammation  is 
alone  fufficient  to  render  the  prepuce 
too  fl,rait  for  the  frze  of  the  penis,  in 
confequence  of  which  a fwelling  or 
inofculation  may  enfuc  like  that  before 
mentioned  ; and  this  is  what  is  term- 
ed a paraphymofis. 

Par  aphonia,  ( Par  aphonia,  a,  f. 

from  vcvga,  wrong,  and 
Qwr,  found).' ’✓  Alteration  of  the 
voice.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  locales , and  order  dyficinefia 
of  (Sullen,  comprehending  fix  fpecies, 
viz . par  aphonia  puberum , paraphonia 
rauca , paraphonia  refonans , parapho- 
nia palatina , paraphonia  clang; ns,  and 
Paraphonia  corfiatoja. 

P a r a ? hr 2 nit i s,  ( P araphrenitis , 
id  IS,  f.  yrapaiPgiftTtc  ; from  izso'.gji , 
dim.  and  (p^v.,  the  mind).  Dia- 
phvagmitis . An  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm.  A genus  of  difeafe  in 
tlie  clafs  pyrexia  and  order  phlegmafia 
of  Cullen,  known  by  delirium,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 

Paraplegia,  ( Paraplegia. , a,  f. 
•nxQainhnyiu  ",  from  T>cc.a.7i7\r,<Taus  to 


fo  termed,  that  receive  their  nonrifli- 
ment  in  the  bodies  of  others,  as  worms, 
polypes,  hydatids,  See. 

Pa.r  a thenar,  lyca^oL^tvotc  ; from 
near,  and  Siva.r,  the  foie  of  the 
foot).  A mufcle  fituated  near  the 
foie  of  the  foot. 

Parathenar  minor.  Sec 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  dig  ili  peclis. 

Paregorics,  ( Medicament  a pa - 
r eg  one  a,  <7rygr,yc,^iroc  from  'ujapctyopsu , 
to  mitigate,  to  affuage),  Medicines 
that  allay  pain  are  lo  termed. 

P a r i*  *)  c h z m a , ( Parenchyma,  atis , 
n.  \ from  izc/ giyxtiic.',  to 

flrain  through,  becaufe  the  ancients 
believed  the  blood  was  drained  through 
it).  The  fpongy  and  cellular  fub- 
ffance  that  connects  parts  together. 

It  is  now  only,  in  anatomy,  applied 
to  the  connecting  medium  of  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  lungs. 

Paresis,  ( Parfis , is,  f.  -ra^tc ; 
from  vra.fir.fAi,  to  relax).  An  iirrper- 
feCt  palfy. 

Pariera  brava,  (Pariei’a,  a,  f. 
Span.).  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Cifiampdos  pareira,  folds  pellatis  cor- 
datis  emarginatis  of  Linnaeus,  Clafs 
Dioecia . Order  Monadelphia , a na- 
tive of  South  America  and  the  Well 
Indies,  has  no  remarkable  fmell,  bu£ 
to  the  talle  it  manifefts  a notable 
fweetnefs  of  the  liquorice  kind,  to- 
gether with  a confiderable  bitternefs, 
and  a flight  rough nefs  covered  by  the 
fvyeet  matter.  The  faCts  adduced  on 
the  utility  of  the  radix  pareira  brava 
in  nephritic  and  calculous  complaints, 
are  principally  mentioned  by  foreign- 
ers, and  no  remarkable  inftances  of 
its  efficacy  are  recorded  by  Englifh- 
praditioners. 

Parietal  bones, \ ( Pcrietalis , 
from  paries,  a wall*  becaufe  they  de- 
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fend  the  brain  like  walls).  Offa  ver- 
ticis , Offa  fyncipitis.  Offa  'vertical} a 
vel  bregmatis.  Two  arched  and 
fomewhat  quadrangular  bones,  fitu- 
ated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of  thefe 
bones  forms  an  irregular  fquare. 
They  are  thicker  above  than  below  ; 
but  are  fomewhat  thinner,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  equal  and  fmooth 
than  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium. 
The  only  foramen  we  obferve  in 
them,  is  a fruall  one  towards  the 
upper  and  pofterior  part  of  'ach.  It 
has  been  named  the  parietal  loramcn, 
and  fcives  for  the  tranfiniffion  of  a 
fmall  vein  to  the  longitudinal  finus. 
In  many  fubje&s  this  foramen  is 
wantmo--*  On  the  inner  furface 
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of  thefe  hones  are  the  marks  of 
the  vcfTcIs  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
of  the  convoluted  furface  of  the 
brain.  On  the  infide  of  their  up- 
per edge  we  may  likewife  obferve  a 
conilderabie  furrow,  which  corre- 
fponds  with  the  longitudinal  finus 
of  the  dura  mater and  lower  down, 
towards  their  poller ior  and  inferior 
angle,  is  a fmaller  one  for  part  of  the 
lateral  finufes.  Thefe  bones  are 
joined  to  each  other  by  the  fagittal 
■ future ; to  the  os  fphenoides,  and 
offa  temporum,  by  the  fqyamous  fu- 
ture ; to  the  os  occipitis  by  the  lam- 
boidal  future  ; and  to  the  os  frontis  by 
th  e coronal  future.  Their  connection 
with  this  latter  bone  is  well  worthy 
our  attention.  We  fhall  find,  that  in 
llie  middle  of  the  future,  where  the 
os  frontis,  from  its  fize  and  flatnefs, 
is  the  mod  in  danger  of  being  injur- 
ed, it  refts  upon  the  arch  formed 
by  the  parietal  bones  ; whereas  at 
the  fides,  the  parietal  bones  are 
found  reding  upon  the  os  frontis, 
becaufe  this  iame  arch  is  there  in  the 
greated  danger  from  preffure.  In 
new-born  infants,  the  offa.  parie- 
t;dia  are  feparate^  from  the  middle 
of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a por- 


tion of  the  cranium,  then  unoffi fied. 
When  the  finger  is  applied  to  this 
part,  the  motion  of  the  brain,  and 
the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
dura  mater,  may  be  eafily  diffing.uiih- 
ed.  In  general,  the  whole  of  this 
part  is  completely  oflilied  before  we 
are  feven  years  qf  age. 

Par tkt aria,  ( P andariay  f, 

from  paries , a wall,  becaufe  it  grows 
.upon  old  walls,  and  among  rubbifh ). 
Wall  pelitory.  Parietaria  officinalis 
T)f  Linnaeus.  Parietaria  folds  lanceo- 
latQ-o'batis , pedunculis  dichotoinis , caly- 
cibus  dlphyllls . Clafs  Poly°amia.  Or- 
der Monoecia.  This  plant  has  no 
fmell,  and  its  tade  is  fimply  herba- 
ceous. In  the  practice  of  the  preferit 
day  it  is  wholly  laid  afide,  although 
it  was  formerly  in  high  eftimation  as 
a diuretic. 

Parietaria  officinalis.  The 
fydematic  name  of  the  wall  pellitory. 
Sec  Parietaria. 

Paris,  ( Paris , idis,  f.  fo  called  in 
reference  to  the  youth  of  that  name 
who  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to 
Venus,  this  herb  bearing*  but  one 
feed).  The  herb  Paris.  The  herb 
true  love.  Paris  quadr folia  of  Lin- 
nsus.  The  colour  and  fmell  of  this 
plant  indicate  its  pofTefiing  narcotic 
powers.  The  leaves  and  berries  are 
Paid  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
hooping  cough,  and  to  a£t  like  opi- 
um. Great  caution  is  requifite  in 
their  exhibition,  as  convulfions  and 
death  are  caufed  by  an  overdofe.  The 
root  poffeffes  emetic  qualities. 

Parts  QjJADRiFOLiA.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  herb  park,  bee 
Paris. 

Paronychia,  ( Paronychia , a , f. 
irx£o'jvxyu. ; from  'iraoa.y  about,  and 
o w£,  the  nail).  Panaris.  Panark 
tium.  A whitlow,  or  whitloe.  Any 
collection  of  pus  formed  in  the  fin- 
gers is  termed  by  authors  panaris  or 
whitloe,  and  is  an  abfeefs  of  the 
fame  nature  with  thofe  arifing  in  other 


parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  abfceffes 
are  iituated  more  or  lefs  deep,  which 
has  induced  the  writers  upon  the 
fubjeft  to  divide  them  into  feveral 
fpecies  : accordingly  they  have  ranged 
them  under  four  heads,  agreeable  to 
the  places  where  they  are  formed. 
The  fir  11  kind  of  panaris  is  formed 
under  the  cuticle,  on  one  fide  of  the 
nail,  and  fometimes  all  round  it.  The 
fecond  is  featcd  in  the  fat  lying  un- 
der the  fkin,  between  that  and  the 
(heath  which  involves  the  flexor  ten- 
dons. The  third  is  defcribed  by 
authors  to  be  formed  within  the 
(heath ; and  they  kill  add  a fourth 
fpecies,  arifing  between  the  pericf- 
temn  and  the  bone. 

ParorchidIum,  ( Parorchidlum , 
z,  n.  \ from  isor.pc- , and 

opx  y ateftiel'e).  A tumo.ur  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  teliicle, 
which  is  pafiing  into  the  fcrotum. 

Parotid  gland,  (Glandula  pa- 
rotidec,  from  *rapa,  about,  and  a:, 
the  ear).  A large  conglomerate  and 
falival  gland,  fituatcd  under  the  ear, 
between  the  mamillary  procefs  of  the 
temple  bone,  and.  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  excretory  du£t  of 
this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called,  fpom  its  difeoverer,  the  Ste- 
notitan  dncL 

Paroxysm,  ( Paroxyfmus , i,  m. 
’jrct^^vcfAoc ; from  rapo^wu,  to  aggra- 
vate). A periodical  exacerbation  or 
fit  of  a difeafe. 

Parsley,  black  mountain. 
See  Oreofe{inum. 

Parsley,  common.  See  Petro - 
felinurn. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.  See 
Petrofelinum  macedonicum. 

Parsnip.  See  Pajlinaca. 

Parsnip,  water.  See  Slum. 

Parulis,  ( Parulis , is,  f.  7 reegafos ; 
from  *27 ago.,  and  ovtov,  the  gum^.  A 
gum  boil. 

Parthenium,  ( Parthenium , i , n. 
‘xx^Qchov  ; from  7jr#§&sro$)  a virgin  ; fo 


called  becaufe  of  its  ufes  in  dif- 
eafe s of  young  women).  See  Matri- 
caria. \ 1 

Parthenium  mas.  See  Tuna - 

cetum. 

Pass  a minor.  See  Uva  baffa 

minor. 

Passiflora  laurifolia.  Bay- 
leaved pafiion  flower.  A native  of 
Surinam.  The  fruit  hate  a delicious 
fin  ell  and  flavour,  and  are  excellent 
for  quenching  third:,  abating  heat 
of  the  llomach,  increafing  the  appe- 
tite, recruiting  the  fpirits,  and  allay- 
ing the  heat  in  burning  fevers. 

Passiflora  maliformis.  Ap- 
ple-fhaped  granadelley.  The  fruit 
of  this  fpecies  of  pafiion  flower  is 
efteemed  a delicacy  in  the  Well  in- 
dies, where  it  is  ferved  up  at  table 
in  deferts : they  are  not  unvvhok- 
fome. 

Passion  c^eliac.  See  Diarrhea. 

Passion  hysteric.  See  H\j- 

term. 

Passul^e  majores.  See  Uva 

pajfa  major. 

Past  in  Ac  a,  ( Pajlinaca , <e,  f.  a 
pajla,  from  its  ufefulnefs  as  a food). 
The  parfnip.  The  wild  plant  is 
fometimes  called  Elaphobofcum  ; the 
cultivated  or  garden  parfnip  is  the 
Pajlinaca  fativa,  foliulls  Jimp  licit  er  pi  n- 
natis  of  Linnaeus.  Its  roots  are  fweet 
and  nutritious,  and  in  high  efteem 
as  an  article  of  food.  They  poflefi 
an  aromatic  flavour,  more  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  ex- 
hibited in  calculous  complaints  for 
their  diuretic  and  Iheathirig  qualities. 

Pastinaca  opopanax. 
fyfiematic  name  of  the  plant  which 
yields  opoponax.  See  Opoponax. 

Pastinaca  sativa.  The  fyfi 
tematic  name  of  the  parfnip.  bee 
Pajlinaca. 

Patella,  ( Patella , a,  dim.  of 
patina , a difli  ; fo  named  from  its 
(hape).  Rotula.  The  knee-pan. 
A fmall  flat  bone,  which  in  force 
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meafure  refembles  the  common  figure 
of  the  heart  with  its  point  downwards, 
and  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  It  is  thicker  in 
its  middle  part  than  at  its  edge.  An- 
teriorly, it  is  a little  convex,  and 
rough  for  the  infertion  of  mufcles 

o ... 

and  ligaments ; posteriorly,  it  is 
finooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
divided  by  a middle  longitudinal 
ridge,  into  two  Slightly  concave  fur- 
faces,  of  which  the  external  one  is 
the  larged  and  deeped.  They  are 
both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pulley  of 
the  os  femorif.  The  edges  ot  this 
poderior  furfacae  are  rough  and  pro- 
minent, where  the  capfular  ligament 
is  attached,  and  below  is  a rough- 
nefs  at  the  point  of  the  bone,  where 
the  upper  extremity  of  a drong 
tendinous1  ligament  is  fixed,  which 
joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberofity  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  T his  li- 
gament, is  of  confiderable  thicknefs, 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  ud- 
wards  of  two  inches  in  length.  The 
rotula  is  compcfed  internally  of  a 
cellular  fubftance,  covered  by  a thin 
bony  plate  ; but  its  cells  are  lo  ex- 
tremely rrrnute,  that  the  ftrength  of 
the  hone  is,  upon  the  whole,  very 
confiderable.  In  new-born  children 
it  is  entirely  cartilaginous.  The  ufe 
ot  this  bone  feems  to  be,  to  defend 
the  articulation  of  the  joint  of  the 
knee  from  external  injury.  It  like- 
wife  tends  to  increafe  the  power  of 
the  mufcles  which  aft  in  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  leg,  by  removing  their 
direction  farther  from  the  center  of 
motion,  in  the  manner  of  a pulley. 
When  we  confider  the  manner  in 
which  /it  is  connected  with  the  tibia, 
we  find  that  it  may  very  properly  be 
confidered  as  an  appendix  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  it  follows  in  all  its  motions, 
id  as  to  be  to  the  tibia  what  the  ole- 
cranon is  to  the  ulna  ; with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  rotula  is 
moveable,  whereas  the  olecranon  is  a 


fixed  procefs.  Without  this  mobility 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would 
hade  been  prevented. 

Pathetic  i,  ( Patheticus , from 
7 rzho'y  an  affection,  becaufe  they  di- 
rect the  eyes  to  exprefs  the  padtons 
of  the  mind).  Trochleatores . The 
fourth  pair  of  nerves.  They  arife 
from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum  la- 
terally, and  are  dillributed  in  the 
mufculus  obliquus  fuperior  feu  troch- 
learis. 

Pathognomonic,  ( Pathognomo - 
rncus,  'rra.tyoyvjjf/i.'jvMoc  j from  crraOvr, 
a difeafe,  and  yivuc-y.a,  to  know).  A 
term  given  to  thofe  fymptoms  which 
are  peculiar  to  a difeafe.  They  are 
alfo  termed  proper  or  characteristic 
fymptoms. 

Pathology,  ( Pathologia , <?,  f. 
Tvcc'Johoyiy.  ; from  CTxfcta;,  a difeale,  and 
toyo-f  a difeourfe ) . The  dodt  tine 

of  bifeafes.  It  comprehends  nnfolo- 
gy,  atiology , fymptomatology , and  the- 
rapid. 

Pa t i entia,  ( Patientia , a,  f.  from 
patior , to  bear  or  fuffer).  The  name 
of  the  herb  monk’s  rhubarb,  from 
its  gentle  purging  qualities).  See 
Rhubarb  arum. 

Patience,  garden.  See  Rha - 
barb  arum  monachorum. 

Paul’s  betony.  See  Vero- 
nica. 

Pavan^  lignum.  See  Lignum 
pavana . 

Peach.  See  Perfica. 

P e a g l e.  See  Primula  mens. 

Pearl.  See  M'argarita. 

Pearl-ashes.  Purified  potafh. 
See  Potafh. 

Pearl  barley.  See  Hordeum. 

Pechurim  cortex.  An  highly 
aromatic  bark,  the  produce  of  a 
fpecies  of  Laurus.  It  is  extremely 
fragrant,  like  unto  that  of  cinnamon, 
which  it  greatly  refembles  in  its  pro- 
perties. In  Lifbon  it  is  much  ef- 
teemedinthe  cure  of  dyienteries,  and 
for  allaying  obflinate  yomitings. 


Techurium  fab  a.  Sec  Faba 

pcchurint. 

Pechuris.  .See  Pechurim. 

Pecquet’s  duct.  Dudus  p;c- 
(fuettii.  See  Thuraflc  duB. 

PECTiNALiS,  [PecilnaltSyi c.  mvf cu- 
ius, lo  named  from  its  arising  at  the 
ftcien , o r piib  is ) . Pectinaus  of  A lbiuu  s . 
This  is  a fmall  fiat  mufcle,  iituatcd 
obliquely  between  the  pubis  and  the 
little*  trochanter,  at  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arifes 
broad  and  flefhy  from  ail  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  os  pedinis,  or  pubis,  as 
ft  is  more  commonly  called,  as  far  as 
its  fpine,  and  defcending  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards,  is  inferted 
by  a fhort  and  broad  tendon,  into 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  linea  afpera  of  the  os  femoris  a 
little  below  the  IeiTer  trochanter. 
This  mufcle  fcrves  to  bend  the  thigh, 
by  drawing  it  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  likewife  aftifts  in  rolling  it  out- 
wards. 

Pectinati  mu  scult,  ( PcBinatus, 
from  peQerij  a comb  ; fo  named  from 
their  iuppofed  refemblance).  The 
fafciculated  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

P ect  i N a:  u s . See  PeBinalis. 

P ex:  t o r A lis.  See  PeBoralis major. 

Pectokalis  major,  ( Mufculus 
pc  Bor  alls  ; from  peBus,  the  br£aft ). 
PeBoralis  of  Albinus.  This  is  a 
broad,  thick,  flefhy,  and  radiated 
mufcle,  fituated  immediately  under 
tlie  integuments,  and  covering  almoft 
th.e  whole  anterior  part  of  the  hreafl. 
Window  calls  it  peBoralis  major , to 
biftinguifh  it  from  the  ferratus  anti- 
cus,  which  he  has  named  pr  8 oralis 
minor.  It  arifes  from  the  cartilagi- 
nous extremities  of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
ribs,  fiom  the  laft  of  which  its  ten- 
dinous fibres  defcend  over  the  upper 
■ part  of  the  obliquus  externus  . and 
redus  abdominis,  helping  to  form  a 
part  of  the  (heath  in  which  the  latter 
is  included.  It  likewife  fprings 


from  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the 
fternum  by"  fhort  tendinous  fibres, 
which  evidently  dec u (fate  thofe  on 
the  other  fide  ; and  tendinous  and 
flefhy  from  more  than  a third  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  clavicle.  From 
thefe  origins  the  fibres  run  in  a fold- 
ing manner  towards  the  axilla,  and 
are  inferted  bv  a broad  tendon  into 
the  os  humeri,  above  the  infertion  of 
the  deltoid  mulcle,  and  at  the  outer 
hde  of  the  groove  which  lodges  the 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps*: 
feme  of  its  fibres  likewife  extend  in- 
to  that  groove  ; and,  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  tendon,  ^ -bd*  is  fpread 
near  two  inches  along  the  os  humeri, 
we  find  it  fending  off  other  fibres, 
which  help  to  form  the  fafeia  that 
covers  the  mufcles  of  the  arm.  It 
often  happens,  that  that  part  of  the 
pedoralis  which  arifes  from  the  cla- 
vicle, is  feparated  from  the  inferior 
portion,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a dif- 
tind  mufcle.'  This  has  induced  Win- 
flow  to  divide  it  into  parts,  one 
of  which  he  .calls  the  clavicular , and 
the  other  the  thoracic  portion.  Some- 
times thefe  two  portions  are  inferted 
by  feparate  tendons,  which  crofs  one 
another  at  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  os  humeri,  the  tendon  of  the 
thoracic  portion  being  inferted  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
immediately  behind  the  other.  This 
mufcle,  and  the  latiflimus  dorfi,  form 
the  cavity  of  the  axilla  or  arm-pit. 
The  life  of  the  pedcxraiis  isTo  move 
the  arm  forwards,  or  to  raife  it  ob- 
liquely towards  the  fternum.  It  like- 
wife occafionally  affifts  in  moving  the 
trunk  upon  the  arm  ; thus,  when  we 
exert  any  efforts  with  the  hand,  as  in 
rafting  ourfelves  from  off  an  arm 
chair,  or  in  fealing  a letter,  the  con- 
traction of  this  mufcle  is  particularly 
obfervable.  To  thefe  ufes  Haller 
adds  that  of  aflifting  in  refpiration,  by 
railing  the  fternum  and.  ribs.  He 
tells  us  he  well  remembers,  that  wire  a 


tiiis  mufcle  was  affcdted  by  rheuma- 
lifm,  his  breathing  was  incommoded: 
and  that,  when  troubled  with  diffi- 
culty of  refpiiation,  he  has  often 
found  hinifeli  greatly  relieved  by 
railing  and  drawing  back  his  (boul- 
ders, keeping  his  arms  at  the  fame 
time  firmly  fixed.  Window,  how- 
ever, has  denied  this  ufe,  and  Aibinus 
has  omitted  it,  probably  becaufe  it 
does  not  take  place  in  a natural  (fate.  ’ 

Pectoral  is  minor.  Strraius 
arStcus  of  Aibinus.  Douglas  calls 
this  mufcle  ferratus  minor  anlicus , and 
Window  gives  it  the  name  of  peffora- 
lis  minor.  It  is  a fiefhy  and  pretty 
confiderable  mufcle,  fituated  at  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  tho- 
rax, immediately  under  the  peel  oralis 
major.  It  arifes  from  the  upper  edges 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs, 
near  where  they  join  with  their  car- 
tilages by  an  equal  number  of  tendi- 
nous and  fiefhy  digitations,  which 
have  been  compared  to  the  teeth  of 
a faw,  whence  this  and  fome  other 
mufcles,  from  their  having  a fimilar 
origin  or  infertion,  have  gotten  the 
name  of ferrati.  From  thefe  origins 
it  becomes  thicker  and  narrower  as 
it  afeends,  and  is  inferted  by  a fiat 
tendon  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
coracoid  procefsof  the  fcapula.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to  draw 
the  lcapula  forwards  and  downwards  ; 
and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may  like- 
wile  ferve  to  elevate  the  ribs. 

Pectorals,  ( Medicament  a pec- 
toralia,  from  peftus,  the  bread).  Me- 
dicines that  relieve  diforders  of  the 
c lit  ft. 

Pectus,  (Peclus,  oris , n.).  The 
breaft.  See  Thorax. 

Pedes  hippocampi,  ( Pes , dis , 
m.  pi.  pedes).  Two  columns  at  the 
end  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which 
diverge  pofteriorlv.  They  are  fo 
named  from  their  refemblance  to 
the  feet  of  the  hippocampus , or  fea- 
horfe. 


Pedicularia,  ( Pedicularta , f, 
f.  from  pediculu-Sf  a loufe  ; fo  call- 
ed from  its  ufe  in  deftroying  lice). 
The  herb  ftaves  acre.  See  Staphifa- 
gria. 

Pediluvium,  ( Pe diluvium , f,  n. 
from  pedes , the  feet,  and  la-vo,  to 
wafh).  A bath  for  the  feet. 

Pel  agra.  1 he  difeafe  called  the 
pelagra , does  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  by  any  of  our  nofologifts.  In- 
deed few  accounts  of  it  have  hitherto 
been  publifhed,  although  the  pecu- 
liar fymptoms  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended, and  the  fatal  confequences 
which  generally  enfue  from  it,  ren- 
dur  it  equally  curious  and  important. 
In  certain,  diftri&s,  as  Milan  and  Pa- 
dua in  Italy,  where  it  is  peculiarly  pre- 
valent, it  is  computed  to  attack  five 
inhabitants  out  of  every  hundred. 
The  following  account  of  this  fingu- 
lar  difeafe  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Jan- 
fen’s  treatife  on  the  fubje£t  who  had 
feen  the  difeafe  at  Milan.  * 

About  the  month  of  March  or 
April,  when  the  feafon  invites  the 
farmers  to  cultivate  their  fields,  it 
often  happens  that  a fhining  red 
fpot  fuddenly  arifes  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  refembling  the  common, 
eryfipelas,  but  without  much  itching 
or  pain,  or  indeed  any  other  particu- 
lar inconvenience.  Both  men  and 
women,  girls  and  boys,  are  equally 
fubje6t  to  it.  Sometimes  this  fpot 
affeft s both  hands,  without  appearing 
on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Not 
uncommonly  it  arifes  alfo  on  the 
Alins,  fometimes  on  the  neck,  and 
now  and  then,  though  very  rarely, 
on  the  face.  It  is  fom^imes  alfo 
feen  on  the  breads  of  women,  where 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  clothes, 
but  fuch  parts  of  the  body  as  are 
not  expofed  to  the  air,  are  very  fel- 
dom  affected  ; nor  has  it  ever  beea 
obferved  to  attack  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  the  foie  of  the  foot.  This 
*cd  fpot  elevates  the  ikin  a little. 
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producing-  numerous  fmall  tubercles 
of  different  colours  ; the  fkin  becomes 
dry  and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis 
fometimes  affumes  a fibrous  appear- 
ance. At  length  it  falls  off  in  white 
furfuraceous  fcales ; but  the  fhining 
redneis  underneath  {till  continues,  and 
in  feme  inftar.ces  remains  through  the 
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following  winter.  In  the  mean  time, 
excepting  this  mere  local  affedtion, 
the  health  is  net  the  lead  impaired, 
the  patient  performs  all  his  rural  la- 
bours as  before,  enjoys  a good  appe- 
tite, eats  heartily,  and  digefts  well. 
The  bowels  are  generally  relaxed  at 
the  verv  commencement  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  continue  fo  throughout  its 
whole  courfe.  All  the  ether  excre- 
tions are  as  ufual ; and,  in  females, 
the  menfes  return  at  their  accuflom- 
ed  periods,  and  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity. But  what  is  moil  furpriting  is, 
that  in  the  month  of  Seotember,  when 
the  heat  of  the  fummer  is  over,  in 
fome  cafes  fooner,  in  others  later, 
the  diforder  generally  altogether  dis- 
appears, and  the  fkin  refumes  its  na- 
tural healthy  appearance.  This 
change  has  been  known  to  take  place 
as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
June,  when  it  has  only  been  in  its 
earliefl;  Aage.  The  patients,  however, 
are  not  now  to  be  confidered  as  well  ; 
the  difeafe  hidps  itfelf,  but  is  not  era- 
dicated ; For  no  fooner  does  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  return,  but  it  quickly' 
reappears,  and  generally  is  accom- 
panied with  feverer  fymptoms.  The 
fpot  grows  larger,  the  fkin  becomes 
more  unequal  and  hard,  with  deeper 
cracks.  The  patient  now  begins  to 
feel  uneafinefs  in  his  head,  becomes 
fearful,  dull,  lefs  capable  of  labour, 
and  much  wearied  with  his  ufual  ex- 
ertions. He  is  exceedingly  affedted 
with  the  changes  of  the  atmofpherc,. 
and  impatient  both  of  cold  and  heat. 
Neverthelefs,  he  generally  gets 
through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  lefs 
vigour  and  chearfulnefs  indeed  than 


formerly,  but  ft  ill  without  being 
obliged  to  take  to  his  bed  ; and,  as  he 
has  no  fever,  his  appetite  continues 
good,  and  the  chylopoietic  vifeera 
perform  their  proper  functions. 
When  the  pelegra  has  even  arrived 
at  this  ffage,  the  returning  winter* 
neverthelefs,  commonly  reflores  the 
patient  to  apparent  health  ; but  the 
more  fevere  the  fymptoms  have  been, 
and  the  deeper  root  the  difeafe  has 
taken,  the  more  certainly  does  the 
return  of  fpring  produce  it  with  ad- 
ditional violence.  Sometimes  the 
difeafe  :n  the  tkin  difappears,  but  the 
other  fymptoms  remain  notwit  hftand- 
ing.  The  powers  both  of  the  mind 
and  body  now  become  daily  more 
enfeebled;  peevifhnefs,  watchings, 
vertigo,  and  at  length  complete  me- 
lancholy fupervene.  Nor  is  there  a ji? 
more  diftrefling  kind  of  melancholy  4 
any  where  to  be  feen,  than  takes  ij 
place  in  this  difeafe.  “ On  entering  j| 
the  hofpital  at  Legnano,”  fays  Dr.,  v |] 
Janfen,  “ I was  aftonifhed  at  the 
mournful  fpediacle  I beheld,  efpcci- 
ally  ih  the  women’s  ward.  There 
they  all  fat,  indolent,  languid,  with 
downcall  looks,  their  eyes  exprefling 
diflrcfs,  weeping  without  caufe,  and 
fcarcely  returning  an  anfwer  when 
fpoken  to  ; fo  that  a perfon  would 
fuppofe  himfelf  to  be  among  fools 
and  mad  people  : and  indeed  with 
very  good  reafon  ; for  gradually  this 
melancholy  incieafes,  and  at  length 
ends  in  real  mania. 

Many,  as  I had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  in  this  hofpital,  were  co- 
vered with  a peculiar  and  charadler- 
i flic  fweat,  having  a v£ry  cffenfive 
fmell,  which  I know  not  how  better 
to  exprefs  than  by  comparing  it  to 
the  fmell  of  mouldy  bread.  A per- 
fon accuflomed  to  fee  the  difeafe 
would  at  once  recognize  it  by  this 
Angle  fymptom.  Many  complained 
of  a burning  pain  at  night  in  the  foies 
of  the  feet#  which  often  deprive^ 


them  of  fleep.  Some  wi*h  double 
vifion  ; others  with  fatuity  ; others 
with  vifceral  obllrudlions  ; others 
with  additional  fymptoms.  Never- 
thtlefs,  fever  hill  keeps  off,  the  appe- 
tite is  unimpaired,  and  the  fecretions 
are  regulaily  carried  on.  But  the 
difeafe  goes  on  increaling,  the  nerves 
are  more  debilitated,  the  legs  and 
thighs  lofe  the  power  of  motion,  ilu- 
por  or  delirium  come  on,  and  the  me- 
lancholy terminates  in  confirmed  ma- 
nia. In  the  hofpital  at  Legnano,  I 
faw  both' men  and  women  in  this  ma- 
niac hate.  Some  lay  quiet;  others 
were  raving,  and  obliged  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  bed,  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  mifchief  to  themfelves 
a‘nd  others.  In  almoh  all  thefe  the 
pulfe  was  fmall,  flow,  and  without 
any  chara&er  of  fever.  One  woman 
appeared  to  have  a flight  degree  of 
furor  uterinus ; for  at  the  fight  of 
men  (he  became  merry,  fmjled,  of- 
fered kifies,  and  by  her  geftures 
dclired  them  to  come  towards 
her.  Some  were  occupied  in 
conhant  prayers-;  fome  pleafed 
themfelves  with  laughter,  and  o- 
thers  with  other  things.  But  it 
was  remarkable,  that  all  who  were 
in  this  hage  of  the  difeafe  had  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  drown  them- 
felves. They  now  begin  to  grow 
emaciated,  and  the  delirium  is 
often  followed  by  a fpecies  of  tabes. 
A colliquative  diarrhoea  comes  on, 
which  no  remedy  can  flop,  as  alfo 
has  been  obferved  in  noftalgia.  Some- 
times in  the  pelagra  the  diarrhoea 
comes  on  before  the  delirium,  and 
the  delirium  and  ffupor  mutually  in- 
terchange with  each  other.  The 
appetite  often  fuddenly  failed,  fo  that 
the  fick  will  fometimes  go  for  near 
a week  without  tailing  food.  Not 
uncommonly  it  returns  as  fuddenly, 
fo  that  they  eagerly  devoured  what- 
ever was  offered  them,  and  this  even 
at  times  wh<*i  they  are  horridly  con- 


vulfed.  The-convulfions  with  which 
they  are  attacked  are  moll  /booking 
to  fee,  and  are  of  almoll  every  kind, 
catalepfy  excepted,  which  has  been 
dTcribed  by  writers.  I law  one  girl 
in  bed,  who  was  violently  didorted 
by  opifthotonos  every  time  fhe  at- 
tempted to  rife.  Some  are  feized 
with  emprolthotonos  ; and  others 
with  other  fpecies  of  tetanus.  At 
length  fyncope  and  death  clofe  the 
tragedy,  often  without  any  fymptom 
of  fever  occurring  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  fir  ft  ftage 
of  the  pelagra,  in  which  the  local  af- 
fection only  takes  place,  Dr.  Janfen 
obferves,  continues  in  fome  mftances 
for  a great  length  of  time  ; perfons 
being  occafionally  met  with  in  whom 
it  has  lafied  fix  or  eight,  or  even  fif- 
teen  years,  difappearing  regularly 
every  winter,  or  returning  again  in 
the  fpring.  This  occafions  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  attention 
to  it  ; although,  in  other  cafes,  it 
reaches  its  greatell  height  after  the 
fecond  or  third  attack.  It  appears 
that  this  difeafe  is  not  infectious,  and 
that  the  caufes  producing  it  are  yet 
unafeertained.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  arife  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun's  rays;  and  hence  it  is  now  and 
then  called  mal  de  foie  ; but  this  does 
produce  any  fimilar  difeafe  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where  it  is  in  an 
equal  or  even  much  greater  degree 
than  at  Milan  ; no  difeafe  in  any  re- 
fpecl  refembling  it  hating  hitherto 
been  noticed  in  fuch  regions,  except 
the  lepra  afturienfis  deferibed  by 
Thiery,  and  after  him  by  Sauvages. 
In  this  a tremour  of  the  head  and 
trunk  of  the  body  takes  place,  which, 
does  not  happen  in  the  pelagra. 
This,  however,  is  the  principal  diffe- 
rence in  the  two  difeafes. 

Pelato-salpingeus.  See  Cir- 
cumflexus. 

Pelitory,  bastard.  SeePtar* 
mica , 


Pel  t.itory  of  Spain,  See  Py- 
rethrum. 

Pellitory,  wall.  See  Parie- 
ta  via. 

Pelvis,  ( Pelvis , is,  from  >m&vc9 
a baiin,  becaufe  it  is  fhaped  like  a 
bafin  ufed  in  former  times).  The 
cavity  below  the  belly.  It  is  corn- 
pofed  of  four  bones,  viz.  two  offa  in- 
iiominata,  the  facrum,  and  os  coccy- 
gis,  which  fee.  It  contains  the  or- 
gans of  generation,  the  bladder,  and 
the  return.  See  Uterus , Ovaria , 
Vagina , Vejica  urinaria , Projlafe 
gland.  Re  Bum,  &c. 

Pelvis,  ligaments  of.  The 
articulation  of  the  os  facrum  with  the 
lad  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  the  offa 
innominata,  is  (Irengthened  by  means 
of  a Prong  tranfverfe  ligament,  which 
paffes  from  the  extremity  and  lower 
edge  of  the  lad  lumbar  vertebra, 
to  the  poderior  and  internal  furface 
of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium.  Other  li- 
gaments are  extended  podetiorly 
from  the  os  facrum  to  the  os  ilia 
on  each  fide,  and,  from  the  di- 
rection of  their  fibres,  may  be  call- 
ed the  lateral  ligaments.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  many  fhorter  li- 
gamentous fibres,  which  are  feen 
It  retching  from  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  articulating  furfaces  of 
thefe  two  bones.  But  the.  mod  re* 
maikable  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  are 
the  two  facro-ifchiatic  ligaments, 
which  are  placed  towards  the  pode- 
rior  and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis. 
One  of  thefe  may  be  called  the  great- 
er, and  the  other  the  lefi'er  facro- 
ifchiatic  ligament.  The  fird  of  thefe 
is  attached  to  the  poderior  edge  of 
the  os  facrum,  to  the  tuberofity  of 
the  ilium,  and  to  the  fird  of  the  three 
divifions  of  the  oscoccygis.  Its  other 
extremity  is  inferted  into  the  inner 
furface  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchi- 
inn.  At  its  upper  part  it  is  of  con- 
fiderable  breadth,  after  which  it  be- 
comes narrower,  but  expands  again 


before  its  infertion  into  the  ifchumv 
and,  extending  along  the  tuberofity 
of  that  bone  to  * the  lower  branch  of 
the  os  pubis,  where  it  terminates  in 
a point,  forms  a kind  of  falx,  one 
end  of  which  is  loofe,  while  the  other 
is  fixed  to  the  bone.  The  leffer  facro- 
ifchiatic  ligament  is  fomewhat  thicker 
than  the  former,  and  .is  placed  ob- 
liquely before  it.  It  extends  from 
the  tranfverfe  precedes  of'  the  os  fa- 
crum, and  the  tuberofity  of  the  fpine 
of  the  /ilium  on  each  fide,  to  the 
fpine  cf  the  ifehium.  Thefe  two  li- 
gaments not  only  ferve  to  drengthen 
the  articulation  of  the  offa  innominata 
with  the  os  facrum,  but  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  vifeera  contained  in 
the  pelvis,  the  back  and  lower  part 
of  which  is  clofed  by  thefe  ligaments. 
The  poderior  and  external  furface  of 
the  greater  ligament  likewife  fervesfor 
the  attachment  of  fome  portions  of  the 
glutens  maximus  and  gemini  mufcles. 
The  iymphyfis  pubis  is  drengthen- 
ed  internally  by  a tranfverfe  liga- 
ment, fome  of  the  fibres  of  which 
are  extended  to  the  obturator  liga- 
ment. - ‘ 

Pemphigus,  ( Pemphigus , i,  m. 
'KSfA.Qi'yoc,  from  a bubble).  A 

fever  attended  by  fucceffive  eruptions 
of  veficles  about  the  fize  of  almonds, 
which  are  filled  with  a yellowidi  fe- 
rum,  and  in  three  or  four  days  fub- 
fide.  The  fever  may  be  "either  fy- 
nocha  or  typhus.  It  is  a genus  of 
difeale  in  the  clafs pyrexia  and  order 
exanthemata  of  Culien. 

Pemphigus  major.  See  Pem- 
phigus. 

* Pemphigus  minor.  In  this 
fpecies  the  veficles  are  no  larger  than 
garden  peas. 

Pf.Na-.a  mucronata.  ..The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  farcocoila.  See  Sareo- 
colla. 

Penguin.  Stc  Brumclia  iaret* 
tut . . 


Pf  n I s > [Penh,  is , m . a pen  den  do , 
from  its  hanging  down).  Membrum 
virile.  The  cylindrical  part  that 
hangs  down,  under  the  mons  veneris 
before  the  ferotum  of.  males.  It  is 
divided  by  anatomies  into  the  root, 
body,  and  head  called  the  glans  penis , 
It  is  compofed  of  common  integu- 
ments, two  corpora  cavernofa,  and 
one  corpus  fpongiofum,  which  fur- 
rounds  a canal,  the  urethra , that 
proceeds  from  the  bladder  to-  the 
apex  of  the  penis,  where  it  opens  by 
the  meatus  urinarius.  See  Urethra . 
The  fold  of  the  tkin  that  covers  the 
. glans  penis  is  termed  the  prepuce. 
The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  from  the 
hypogaftric  and  ifchiatic.  The  vein 
of  the  penis,  vena  magna  ipjitis  penis , 
empties  itfclf  into  the  hypogaftric 
vein.  The  abforbents  of  this  organ 
1 are  very  numerous,  and  run  under 
the  common  integuments  to  the  in- 
guinal glands  : abforbents  alfo  are 
i found  in  great  plenty  in  the  Urethra. 

The  glands  of  the  penis  are,  Cowper’s 
1 glands,  the  proftate,  muciparous,  and 
: odoriferous  glands.  .The  nerves  of 
the  penis  arc  branches  of  the  facral 
and  ifehiatie. 

Penis  erector.  See  Ereflor 
penis.  d i _ 

Pennyroyal.  See  Pidegium. 

Pennyroyal,  harts.  vSee  Pu- 
le fu/m  cervinum. 

Pf  n't  a p hyllum,  ( Pentaphyllu m , 

; n.  waTapiAAw,  from  ‘aevrs.,  ’ five, 

\ and  prAAov,  a leaf ; fo  named  becaufe 
it  has  five  leaves  on  each  (talk).  Com- 
mon cinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  grafs. 
The  roots  of  this  plant,  Potentilla* 

1 reptans  ; foliis  quinatis , • caule  repents , 
pedunculis  uniforis  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs 
Icnfandria.  Order  Palygynia ; have 
a bitterilh  ftyptic  tafte.  They  were 
ufed  by  the  ancients  in  the  cure  of 
intermiltents ; but  the  medicinal 
quality  of  cinquefoil  is  confined,  in 
the  prefent  day,  to  flop  diarrhoeas 
and  other  fluxes. 


p£ot$Y,  common.  See  Pjsonia. 

Pepo,  [Pepo,  onhf  m •nzirux^ 
from  Ti-a'/sruj  to  ripen).  See  Cucur- 
bita. 

Pepper/  black.  Sec  Piper  ni- 
grum. 

Pepper,  guinea.  See  Piper  in - 
dicum . 

Pepper,  Jamaica.  See  Pimento . 

Pepper,  long.  See  Piper  longum. 

Pepper,  poorman’s.  See  Hy- 
dropiper. 

Pepper,  wall.  See  Illecehra „ 

Pepper,  water.  See  Hydro- 
piper . 

Pepper,  white.  £ee  Piper  ni- 
grum. 

Peppermint.  See  Mentha  pi- 
peri  tis. 

Pepper  wort.  See  Lcpidium. 

Perfoliata,  ( Perfoliata , ce,  f. 
from  per  and  folium , fo  called  be- 
caufe the  leaves  furround  the  ftem, 
like  thofe  of  the  cabbage).  Round- 
leaved hare’s  ear,  or  therow  wax. 
This  plant,  Bupleurum  rotundifoUum 
of  Linnceus,  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  curing  ruptures,  mixed  into  a 
poultice  with  wine  and  oatmeal. 

Perfor  a ns.  S<*e  Flexor  pro- 
fundus perforans. 

Perforatus.  See  Flexor previs 
digit  or  urn  pedis , and  Flexor  fuh  linns 
perforatus. 

Pe  r i B L E P'S  I s , ( Periblepfis , is,  ft 

from  's?epiQ?\£<7roj3  to  ftare 
about).  That  kind  of  wild  look 
■which  is  obferved  in  delirious  per- 
fons. 

.Per  ib  r.osrs,  ( Peri  hr  of s , is,  ft 
).  An  ulceration  or  erofiop 
at  the  corners  or  uniting  parts  of  the 
eyelids.  This  diforder  molt  frequent- 
ly affe&s  the  internal  commiftura  of 
the  eyelids.  The  fpecies  are,  I . Pe - 
ribrofis,  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
tears,  as  may  be  obftt've-d  in  the  epi- 
phora. 2.  Pcribrofs , from  an  segy- 
lops,  which  fometitnes  extends  to  the 
cbmmiftura  of  the  eyelids. 

I i 


Pericarditis,  ( Pericarditis , id  is, 
t.  Tnftyy-fS'iTt. , from  t:  .-pif'.xpAiV,  the 
pericardium).  Inflammation  of  the 
pericardium. 

P eric  a r d I u M , ( P eric  srrdi  urn , i. 


affix  this  name  to  the  fame  difeafe  ; ! 
fome  affirming  it  is  a rheumatic  af- 


fection ot  the  refpiratory  mufcles, 
vTiie  others  confiderit  as  a mild  pe- 


rn nifxcr c$.v' , from  ^ , about,  and 


Kxp$ia,  the  heart),  The  membran- 
ous bag  that  lurrounds  the  heart. 
Its  life  is  to  fecrete  and  contain  liie 
vapour  of  the  pericardium,  widish  lu- 
bricates the  heart,  and  thus  preferves 
it  from  concreting  with  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Perichondrium,  ( P eri chon dri- 
um,  i,  n. ■ vcfixsvfyw,  from  s?  ru  about, 
and  yjjvSpc:',  a cartilage).  The  mem- 
brane that  covers  a cartilage. 

Pericranium,  ( Pericranium;  i, 
II.  7Tl£lX 'CCVIY , from  73:5.1,  and  XfC'n  M, 
the  cranium).  The  membrane  that 
is  elofely  connected  to  the  bones  of 
the  head. 

Pekinteus  TRANS v ersus.  See 
T; ranj’verj us  pa  'inch . 

P E R I N IE  U M , ( p erinaum , i,  ix  from 
taermvf  to  flow  round,  becaufe  that 
part  is  generally  moiit).  The  Ipace 
between  the  anus  and  organs'  of  ge- 
neration. 

Periosteum,  (Penrjleum,  i,  n. 
wEficncp,  fiom  re- , about,  and  i, 
about).  The  membrane  which  in- 
vefts  the  external  furface  of  all  the 
bones  except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  of  a fibrous  texture,  and  well 
fupplied  with  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 
and  abforbenls.  It  is  called  pericra- 
nium on  the  cranium  ; periorbita  on 
the  orbits ; perichondrium  when  it  co- 
ders cartilage;  3nd  peridefmium  when 
it  covers  ligament.  Its  ufe  appears 
to  be,  to  diftribute  the  vefiels  on  the 
external  furfaces  of  bones. 

Peripneumonia,  ( Peripneumo- 
nia, se,  f.  vrspm;veV(j.oua , from  <57?; , , 
and  hjuviauv,  the  lung).  Peripneu- 
inonv,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
ee  Pneumonia . 

ERIPNEU  MONi  A NOTH  A.  B'ctf- 

tard  or  fpurious  ptripneumony.  Prac- 
titioners, it  would  appear,  do  not  all 


ripneumony.  It  is  cha rafter i fed  by  ’ 
difficulty  of  breathing,  great  eppref- 
iion  at  the  chclt,  with  obfeure  pains, 
cough,  and  occafioflal'ly  an  expedto- 
ralion. 

Peristaltic  motion,  {PeriJ- 
tahicus*  7r=f at*  vf.-j  from  71st pus-re AA& , 
to  contract).  The  vermicular  mo- 
tion of  the  intefUnes,  by  which  they 
contract  and  propel  their  contents. 
A fimilar  motion  takes  place  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  after  conception,  by 
means  ot  which  the  ovum  is  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  ovarium  into  the  ute- 


rus. 

PeristeRiUM,  ( Peri/1  crium,  i, 

n.  w-nrsc-i,  from  9r?pir«f'->  , a pigeon, 
fo  called  becaufe  pigeons  cover  it). 
The  herb  vervain.  See  Verbena. 
Perisystole,  ,( Perifyjlole , cs,  f.;  1 


*/TSfKTV?  OAT  y 


from 
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prefs).  rPhe  iutermiflion  or  time  be- 
tween the  contraction  and  dilatation  4 
of  the  heart. 

Perito  n a u m , ( Peril  on  scum , /,  n . 
cTEf»Tc-»'yioi,,  from  7175 ;iT£ n't,  to  extend  . 
round).  A ltrong  Ample  membrane,  I 
by  which  all  tlie  vifeera  of  the  abdo-- 
men  are  furroirnded.  It  has  an  ex-f^ 
ceedingly  fmooth,  exhaling,  and 
moitt  internal  furface.  Outwardly, 


it  is  every  where  furrounded  by  cel-  | 
lular  fubflance,  which,  towards  the 


kidnevs,  is  very  loofe  and  very  fat ; 
but  is  very  lhort  at  the  lower  tendon 
of  the  tranfverfe  mufcles.  It  begins 


from  the  diaphragm,  which  it  com- 
pletely lines  ; and,  at  the  lab  flefhy 
fibres  of  the  ribs,  and  the  external 
lumbar  fibres,  it  completes  the  lep- 
tum,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleura,  1 
with  which  it  is  continuous  through  | 
the  various  intervals  of  the  diaphragm,  j 
Poderiorly  it  defeends  before  the  kid- 
ney; ; antci  iorly,  behind  the  abdomina 


mulcles  ; it  dips  into  the  pelvis ; from 


the  bones  of  the  pubis,  pa  flee  over 


1 


the  bladder,  and  defcends  behind  ; 
and  being  again  carried  backwards 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ureters  in  two 
I lunar  folds,  it  rejoins  upon  the  intef- 
tinum  re&um,  that  part  of  itfelf 
which  invefts  the  loins,  and  in  this 
fituaiion  lies  before  the  rectum.  The 
cellular  texture,  which  covers  the 
peritonaeum  on  the  outlide,  is  conti- 
nued into  (heaths  in  very  many  places  ; 
of  which  one  receives  the  teilicle  on 
each  fide,  another  the  iliac  veiTels  of  the 
pelvis,  viz.  theobturatoria,  thofe  of  the 
penis,bladder,  and  aorta, and,afcending 
to  the  bread,  accompany  the  oefophagus 
and  vertebrae ; by  means  of  which,  there 
is  a communication  between  the 
whole  body  and  the  peritonaeum,  well 
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known  in  dropfical  people,  it  has 
various  prolongations,  for  covering 
the  vifcera.  The  fhorter  productions 
of  this  membrane  are  called  liga- 
ments ; and  are  formed  by  a continu- 
ous reduplication  of  the  peritonaeum, 
receding  from  inner  furface,  in- 
cloiing  cellular  fub dance,  and-  ex- 
tending to  feme  vifeus,  where  its 
plates  feparate,  and,  having  diver- 
ged, embrace  the  vifeus  ; but  the  in- 
termediate cellular  fubftance  always 
accompanies  this  membranaceous, 
aoat,  and  joins  it  with  the  true 
lubftance  of  the  vifeus.'  Of  this 
hort  kind  of  produ&ion,  three 
belong  to  the  liver,  one  or  two 
to  the  fpleen,  and  others  to  the  kid- 
neys, and  to  the  Tides  of  the  uterus 
md  vagina.  By  this  means,  the  ten- 
ier  fubilance  of  the  vifcera  is  defend- 
ed from  injury  by  any  motion  or  con- 
ruilion,  and  their  whole  mafs  is  pre- 
vented from  being  mifplaced  by  their 
j)WR  weight,  and  from  injuring  them- 
elves,  being  fecurely  connected 
vith  the  firm  Tides  of  the  peritonae- 
um. 

Peritonitis,  ( Peritonitis , tdis, 
j • irEpiTOHTiCf  from  'rzr'fiTovuiov,  the 
peritonaeum).  An  inflammation  of 
j he  peritonaeum.  A genus  of  difeafe 
n tw  clafs  pyrexia  aud  order  phlegm 


mafia  of  Cullen,  known  by  the  pre- 
fence of  pyrexia,  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  that  is  increafed  when  in 
an  erect  pofition.  When  the  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  peritoneum  of  the 
vifcera,  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
vifeus  : thus,  peritonitis  bepatisy  peri- 
tonitis inteflinalis , peritonitis  omenta/is , 
or  epiploitis,  or  omentalis , peritonitis  me - 
fenterii. 

Per  la,  ( Perla , a,  f:  Ital.  and 
Span,  perl , Welch,  perlen , Germ.). 

See  Margarita. 

Perl;e.  See  Margarita . 

Perls.  See  Margarita . 

Pernio,  ( Pernio , onis,  m.),  A 
chilblain.  A fpecies  of  erythema  of 
Cullen. 

Peroneus  anticus.  See  Pcro - 
ners  brevis. 

Peroneus  brevis,  ( Peroneus , fc. 
mujcnlus,  7 from  peroney  the 
fibula).  This  mufcle,  which  is  in  a 
great  meafure  covered  by  the  laid  de-  * 
leribed  muicle,  is  the  peroneus  fecun - 4 
dus  feu  anticus  of  Douglas,  and  the 
peroneus  medius  feu  anticus  y of  Win- 
flow.  It  arifes  by  an  acute,  thin, 
and  flefhy  origin  from  the  anterior 
and  outer  part  of  the  fibula,  its  fi- 
bres continuing  to  adhere  to  the  lower  , 
half  of  that  bone.  Its  round  tendon 
pafies  through  the  groove  in  the 
malleolus  externus,  along  with  that 
of  the  peroneus  longus,  after  which 
it  runs  in  a feparate  groove  to  be 
inferted  into  the  upper  and  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  tubercle  at  the  ba- 
fis  of  the  metatarfal  bone,  that  fup- 
ports  the  little  toe.  Its  ufe  Is  to  af- 
fifl  the  peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  longus.  This  mufcle, 
which  is  the  peroneus  primus  feu  pof- 
tiens  of  Douglas,  and  the  peroneus 
maximus  feu  pojlerior  of  Window,  is 
fituated  fomewhat  anteriorly  along 
the  outer  fide  of  the  leg.  It  arifes 
tendinous  and  flelhy  from  the  exter 
nal  lateral  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  Iikewife  from  the  upper 
anterior  furface  and  outer  fide  of  the 
I i 2 
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perone  or  fibula,  its  fibres  continuing 
to  adhere  to  the  outer  furface  of  t lie 
latter  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  malleolus  externus.  It  termi- 
nates in  a long  round  tendon,  which 
runs  obliquely  behind  the  malleolus 
internus,  where  it  pafles  through  a 
cartilaginous  groove  in  common  with 
the  peroneus  brevis,  being  bound 
down  by  an  annular  ligament.  When 
it  has  reached  the  os  calcis,  it  quits  the 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  and  runs 
obliquely  inwards  along  a groove  in 
the  os  cuboides,  under  the  mnfcles  on 
the  foie  of  the  foot,  to  be  inferted 
into  the  out  fide  of  the  pofUrior  ex- 
tremity of  the  metatarfal  bone  that 
fupports  the  great  toe.  Near  the 
inlertion  of  this  mufcle  we  find  a 
final]  burfa  mu  c of  a . This  mufcle 

draws  the  foot  outwards,  and  likewife 
afiifls  in  extending  it. 

Peroneus  maximus.  See  Pero- 
neus IwgUS.  / 

Peroneus  medius.  See  Pero- 
neus brevis. 

Peroneus  posticus.  See  Pero- 
neus longus . 

Peroneus  primus.  See  Pero- 
neus longus. 

Peroneus  tertius.  This  is 
the  name  given  by  Albin us  to  a muf- 
cle which,  by  fome  writers,  is  called 
minus  Vefalii , or  Vefalius’s  ninth 
mufcle  of  the  foot  ; but  by  mod  con- 
fidered  in  the  prefent  day  as  a portion 
of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pe- 
dis. It  is  fituated  at  the  anterior, 
inferior,  and  outer  part  of  the  leg, 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  lad  dc- 
feribed  mufcle,  to  which  it  is  inti- 
mately united.  It  arifes  fiefhy  from 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  interofieous  li- 
gament. Its  fibres  run  obliquely 
downwards,  towards  a tendon  which 
pafles  under  the  annular  ligament, 
and  then  running  obliquely  outwards, 
j\  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  meta- 
Ui-fJ  bone  that  fupports  the  little  toe. 
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This  mufcle  aflids  in  bending  the  foot. 

Peroneus  secundus.  See  Pe- 
roneus brevis. 

Perrenial  worm  grass.  See 
' Spigelia. 

Persic  a,  (Perfect,  ce,  f.  TTefcw, 
from  Perfia , its  native  foil).  The 
peach.  The  fruit  of  the  Amygdalus 
perfect  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  known  to 
be  grateful  and  wholefome,  feldom 
difagre*ing  with  the  flomach,  unlefs 
this  organ  is  not  in  a healthy  date, 
or  the  fruit  has  been  eaten  to  excefs, 
when  effects  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
other  dulco  acid  fummer  fruits  may 
be  produced.  The  flowers,  includ- 
ing the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  corolla, 
are  the  parts  of  the  perfica  ufed  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  Thefe  have  an 
agreeable  but  weak  fmell,  and  a bit- 
ttrifli  tafle.  Boulduc  obferves  that 
when  diddled,  without  addition,  bv 
the  heat  of  a water  bath,  they  yield 
one-fix th  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a whitifl)  liquid,  which  communicates 
to  a confiderable  quantity  of  other  li- 
quids a flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels 
ol  fruits.  Thefe  flowers  have  a cathar- 
tic elFedf,  and,  efpecially  to  children, 
ha/e  been  fuccefsfully  given,  in  the 
character  of  a vermifuge  ; for  this 
purpofe,  an  infufion  of  a dram  of  the 
flowers  dried,  or  half  an  ounce  in 
their  reeent  date,  is  the  requifrte  dofe. 
The  leaves  of  the  Perfica  are  alfo 
found  to  poflefs  an  anthelmintic 
power,  and  from  a great  number  of 
experiments  appear  to  have  been  given 
with  invariable  fuccefe  both  to  child- 
ren and  adults.  However,  as  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  perfica  mani- 
feil  in  fome  degree  the  quality  of 
thofe  of  the  laurocerafus,  they  ought 
to  be  ufed  with  caution. 

Persic  aria,  ( Perficaria , a,  f. 
from  perfica , the  peach-tree,  fo  cal- 
led becaufe  its  bloffoms  are  like  thofe 
of  the  peach).  Perficaria  mitts* 
Plumbago.  Arfmart.  This  plant, 
Polygonum  perficaria  of  Linnaeus,  is 
faid  to  poflefs  vulnerary  and  antifep* 
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tie  properties  ; with  which  intentions 
it  is  given  in  wine,  to  rdtrain  the 
progrefs  of  gangrene. 

Per  sic  a »u  a mitis.  See  Perfi- 
taria. 

P ERsiCARi a urens.  See  Hydro- 
piper.  • 

Personata,  ( Perfonata , a,  f. 
from  perfotia , a difguifed  perfon,  be- 
caufe,  according  to  Pliny,  the  an- 
cient affors  tifed  to  malk  themfelves 
with  the  leaves  of  this  plant).  The 
great  burdock.  See  Bardana. 

Perspiration^  Perjpiratlo , onh, 
f.).  The  vapour  that  is  fecreted  by 
the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  ar- 
teries from  the  external  furface  of  the 
body.  It  is  diflinguilhed  into  fenfible 
and  infenfills.  The  former  is  fepa- 
rated  in  the  form  of  an  invilible  va- 
; pour,  the  latter  fo  as  to  be  vifible  in 
! the  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering 
to  the  epidermis.  Th efecretory  organ 
is  coinpofed  of  the  extremities  of  the 
cutaneous  arteries.  The  fmell  of  the 
perfpirable  fluid,  in  an  healthy  man, 
js  fatuous  and  animal ; its  tajle  mani- 
feflly  ialt  and  ammoniacal.  In  con- 
\fijlencc  it  is  vaporous  and  aqueous; 
and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than 
water.  For  the  molt  part  it  is  yel- 
lowifh,  from  the  paflage  of  the  fub- 
I cutaneous  oil,  and  febaceous  matter 
of  the  fubcutaneous  glands.  Some- 
times it  is  reddifh,  from  the  globules 
of  the  cruor  palling  through,  efpe- 
cially  under  the  axillae.  1 he  quan- 
tity is  lometimes  fo  profufe,  as  not 
only  confpicuoully  to  moiflen  the  lin- 
Icu,  but  alio  tl»e  thicker  garments. 

The  conjlituent principles  of  the  per- 
fpirable fluid  appear  to  be,  I . Water , 
attenuated  into  vapour,  by  the  mat- 
ter of  heat.  2.  Animal  gazf  or  car- 
bonated hydrogen.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonated  air  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmofphere  fiiews.  3. 
dzotic  gas.  For  water,  in  which  a 
nan  has  bathed  foon  becomes  putrid. 
Larbonated  hydrogen,  chemically 
-ombined  with  azot,  would  appear  to 
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conflitute  putrid  miafma.  May  not 
this  be  the  origin  of  putrid  fever,  in 
thofe  narrow  confined  chambers  in 
which  there  are  many  perfons  ? 4. 

The  glandular  fmegm a and  fubcutaneous 
oil ; hence  linen  is  ilained  with  a yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  leanneF  is  brought 
on.  5.  Th  tfentm  of  the  blood . This 
affords  an  immenfe  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  albuminous  and  Inline 
part  of  the  fwent.  It  makes  the  lin- 
en of  a vifcid  rigidity,  and  of  a fait 
tafle.  G'lafs -blowers  fometimes  ex- 
crete fo  acrid  a fwent,  that,  fair  has 
been  feen  colled  ed  in  cry  dais  on  their 
faces. 

Perfpiration  varies  in  refpedt  to, 

I . The  temperature  of  the  atmofphere . 
Thus  men  have  a more  copious,  vif- 
cid, and  higher  coloured  fweat  on 
fummer  days,  and  in  warm  countries, 
than  in  colder  regions.  2.  Sex.  The 
fweat  of  a man  is  faid  to  fmell  more 
acrid  than  that  of  a woman.  3.  Age. 
The  young  are  more  iubjecl  to  fweat 
than  the  aged,  who  during  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  fummer  lcarcely  fweat 
at  all.  4.  Ingefia.  An  alliacions 
fweat  is  perceived  from  eating  gar- 
lic ; a leguminous  from  peas  ; an  acid 
from  acids  ; a fetid  from  animal  food 
only ; and  a rancid  fweat  from  fat. 
foods,  as  is  obferved  in  Greenland. 

A long  abllinence  from  drink  caufes 
a more  acrid  and  coloured  fweat ; and 
the  drinking  a great  quantity  of  cold 
water  in  fummer,  a limpid  and  thin 
fweat.  5.  Medicines.  The  fweat  of 
thofe  who  have  t alien  muik,  even 
moderately,  and  afiafeetida,  or  ful- 
phur,  fmells  of  their  reipedtive  na- 
tures. 6.  Region  of  the  body.  The 
fweat  of  the  head  is  greafy  ; on  the 
forcdiead  it  is  more  aqueous  ; under  . 
the  axillae  very  unguinous;  anil  in 
the  interftices  of  the  toes,  it  is  very 
fetid,  forming  in  the  moll  healthy 
man  blackifh  fordes.  7.  Difeafes . 

In  this  repect  it  varies  very  much,  ill 
regard  to  quantity,  lmell,  and  c.5 
lour  ; for  the  fweat  of  gouty  perfc 
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is  faid  to  turn  vegetable  juices  to  a 
red  colour,  and  is  of  a cretaceous 
nature.  Some  men  alfo  have  a lucid 
fweat,  others  a fweat  tinging  their 
linen  of  a caerulean  colour. 

The  ufe  of  the  infenlible  perfpira- 
tion  are,  j.  To  liberate  the  blood 
from  fuperftuous  animal  gas,  azot, 
and  water.  2.  To  eliminate  the 
noxious  and  heterogeneous  excre- 
ments ; hence  the  acid,  rancid,  le- 
guminous, or  putrid  perfpiration  of 
fome  men.  3.  To  moijlen  the  ex- 
ternal furface  of  the  body,  left  the 
epidermis,  cutis,  and  its  nervous  pa- 
pillae be  dried  up  by  the  atmofpheric 
air.  4.  To  counter  •balance  the  fup- 
preffed  pulmonary  tranfpiration  of  the 
lungs ; for  when  it  is  fupprelTeu,  the 
cutaneous  is  encreafed : hence  the 
nature  of  both  appears  to  be  the 
fame. 

The  ufe  of  the  fenfible  perfpiratiou- 
or  fweat,  in  an  healthy  man,  is  fcarce- 
ly  obfervable,  unlefs  from v an  error 
of  the  fix  non-naturals.  Its  firft 
effect  on  the  body  is  always  prejudi- 
cial, by  exbaufting  and  .drying  it ; 
although  it  is  fometimes  ot  advan- 
tage. 1.  By  fupplying  a watery  ex- 
cretion : thus  when  the  urine  is  defi- 
cient, the  fweat  is  often  more  abun- 
dant. In  this  manner  an  aqueous 
diarrhsea  is  frequently  cured  by  fweat- 
ing>'.  2.  By  eliminating  at  the  fame 
time,  any  morbid  matter.  Thus 
various  miafmat;a  are  critically  ex- 
pelled, in  acute  and  chronic  difea(es, 
with  the  fweat. 

Pertussis,  ( Pertujfis , is,  f.  from 
per,  much,  and  tiiffis,  cough ) . The 
hooping  cough.  A genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  r.eurofes,  and  order  fpafmi 
of  Cullen*  known  by  a convulfive 
ftrangulating  cough,  with  hooping, 
relieved  by  vomiting,  and  being  con- 
tagious. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Peruvianus  cortex.  Peru- 
vian bark.  See  Cinchona. 


PeruvIanus  cortex  flaws.  1 
See  Cinchona. 

PeRUVIANUS  CORTEX  RUBER.  I 

See  Cinchona.  1 

Pervigilium,  ( Pervigilium , j,  I 
n.  from  per,  much,  and  vigilo,  to 
watch).  Watching,  or  a want  of 
deep.  See  Vigilance. 

Fes ' alexan  drIiTus.  See  Py- 1 
re  thrum. 

Fes  cat  1.  See  Gnaphalium. 

F f.  s CO L u m B in  US.  See  Geranium 
columb'iQum.  • 

Fes  leonis.  The  ladies  mantle 
is  fometimes  io  called.  See  Alchc - 

m ilia. 

Pessary,  ( Pejfarium , i,  n.  from 
Z7icrcc,  to  foften)..  An  inftrument 
that  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  to 
fupport  the  uterus. 

Pestilent  wort.  See  Peta  v 
fites. 

Pest  is,  ( Pcjtif,  is,  f.).  The 
plague.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  I 
clats  pyrexia  and  order  exanthemata  oi 
Cullen,  characterized  by  typhus, 
which- is  contagious  in  the  extreme,  % 
proftration  of  ftrength,  buboes,  and 
carbuncles,  petecniae,  haemorrhage, 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea. 

Petasites,  (Peta/ites,  a,  f.  -nriTi- 
c-iTy; ; from  ttst ac-oc,  a hat,  fo  named; 
becaufe  its  leaves  are  fliaped  like  a 
hat).  Butterbur.  ■ 'Peftilentworp 
Tuffilago  petaf.tes  of  Linnaeus.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  recommended 
as  aperient  and  alexipharmic,  and 
promife,  though  now  forgotten,  to 
be  of  confiderable  activity.  They 
have  a ftrong  fmell,  and  a bitterifh 
acrid  tafte,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but 
not  agreeable. 

Petechia,  ( Petechia , a,  f.  from 
the  I talian  petechia,  a fleabite,  becaufe 
they  referable  the  bites  of  fleas).  | 
Red  or  purple  fpots  that  moftly  ap- 
pear in  contagious  difeafes. 

Petrapium,  ( Peirapium , i , n. 
from petra,  a rock,  and  apium,  parfley, 
fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  in  ftoney 
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places).  See  Petrofelinum  macedonicum. 

Petroleum,  ( Petroleum , i,  n, 
i Prom petra,  a rock,  and  oleum,  oil). 
The  name  of  petroleum  is  given  to  a 
liquid  bituminous  fubftance  which 
flows  between  rocks,  or  in  different 
places  at  the  fin-face  o-f  the  earth. 
The  more  fluid  Ipecies  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  naptha,  and  the  thick- 
er by  thofe  of pijfaphukum  and pijjtllum. 
See  Naphtha , Mineral  pilch,  &c. 

Petroleum  b area  dense.  Bar- 
badoes  tar.  This  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  ifland  of  Barbadoe3,  and  is 
fometimes  employed  externally  in 
paralytic  diftafes. 

Petroleum  rue  rum.  Oleum 
gabianum.  Red  petroleum.  Afpe-' 
cies  of  rock  oil  of  a blackifh  red  co- 
lour, of  a thicker  coniiftence,  lefs 
penetrating  and  more  difagreeable 
fmell  than  the  other  kinds  cf  petro- 
leum. It  abounds  about  the  village 
of  Gabian  in  Languedoc. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  A 
ftimulating  bjtlfamic  remedy  given  in 
coughs,  aithmas,  and  other  affc&iuns 
of  the  cheft.  , 

Petros  £l!num,  ( Petrofelinum,  i , 
n.  from  or-Toa,  a rock,  and  <ts\*cv3 
parfley).  Petrofelinum  vulgarc.  Api- 
um  hortenfe.  Common  parfley.  A- 
pium  petrofelinum  of  Linnaeus.  A- 
pium  folds  caulinis  linearibus , invclu- 
cellis  minutis.  Cl^fs  P enlandria.  Or- 
der Digynia.  Both  the  root  and 
feeds  of  this  plant  are  diredted  by  the 
London  College  for  medicinal  ufe:  the 
former  have  a fweetifh  taile,  accom- 
panied with  a flight  warmth  or  flavour, 
fomewhat  refemblino-  that  of  carrot  ; 
t fie  latter  are  in  take  warmer  and 
more  aromatic  than  any  other  part 
of  the  plant,  and  manifeft  confider- 
able  bitternefs.  The  roots  are  fai,d 
to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
been  employed  in  nephritic  pains  and 
obftrudfions  *of  urine.  The  feeds 
poifels  aromatic  and  carminative 
powers,  but  are  feldom  preferibed. 

. Petros elinum  mace  don  icum. 


Apium  psiraum,  Petrapium.  Mace- 
donian parfley.  This  plant,  Bubon 
v:  ace  deni  cum  of  Linnaeus,  is  flrailar 
in  quality  to  the  common  parfley', 
but  weaker  and  lefs  grateful.  The 
feeds  enter  the  celebrated  compounds 
mithridate  and  therica. 

Petroselinu m vulgare.  See 
Petrofelinum, 

Petrosilex,  ( Petrrfilex,  icis,  f.). 
A fpecies  of  coarfe  flint,  of  a deep 
blue  or  vellowifh  screen  colour.  It  is 
mterfuerfed  in  veins  through  rocks  ; 
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and  from  this  circuraftance  derives  its* 
name. 

PeTRO  - S4l?INGO  - staphijA- 
nus.  See  Levator  palaU, 

Feucedanum,  ( Peucedanutn , i,  n . 
viiuKi eiaiov  , from  7rsv«v  j the  pine-tree  ; 
fo  called  from  its  leaves  refembling 
thofe  of  the  pine-tree).  Marathrum 
fylvejlre . Marathrophyllum.  Pinaf- 
iellum,  H cent  oleum  porcinum.  Hog's 
fennel.  Kore’s  tongue.  Sulphur- 
wort.  The  plant  which  bears  this 
name  in*  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Feucedanum  officinale ; folds  quinque 
partitis,  jilformhus , linearibus  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  root  is  the  officinal  part; 
it  has  a ftrong  fetid  fmell,  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  fulphureous  folu- 
tions,  and  an  acrid,  unciuous,  bit- 
teri'h  tafte.  Wounded  when  frefh 
in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  particularly 
in  the  former  feafon,  in  which  the 
root  is  moft  vigorous,  it  yields  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  yellow  juice, 
which  focn  dries  into  a folid  gummy 
refin,  which  retains  the  take  and 
ftrong  fmell  of  the  root.  This,  as 
well  as  the  root,  is  recommended  as 
a nervine  and  anti-hyfteric  remedy. 

Pf.ucedanum  officinale.  The 
fv Hematic  name  of  the  hog’s  fennel. 
See  Feucedanum . 

Peucedanum  silaus.  The 
fyltematic  name  of  the  meadow  faxi- 
frage.  See  Saxifrage  vulgaris. 

Peyer’s  glands.  Glandules 
peyeriana.  The  glands  of  the  intef- 
tines.  Seg  Brunner’s  glands, 
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Peziza  auricula.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  elder  fungus.  See 
Auricula  judae. 

P hagedana,  ( Phagedarta9  <z>  f. 
Ociyz^ctna.  \ from  (pu,yu*  to  eat).  A. 
fpecies  of  ulcer  that  fpreads  very  ra- 
pidly. 

Phaged^nics.  Applications 
that  deftroy  fungous  flefti. 

Phalanx,  ( Phalanx , g'ts , f . fro  m 
Qo.‘ao.v£9  a Uaattalion).  The  fmali 
bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  into  the  firft,  feoond, 
and  third  phalanx. 

Phalaris  canariensis,  (Pha- 
larisf  idis,  f.  (poc.\u.gic  ; from  paAoc, 
white,  fhining,  fo  named  from  its 
white  fhining  feed,  and  canarienjis , 
from  its  being  the  principal  food  of 
the'  canary  birds).  Canary  grafs. 
The  feed  of  this  plant  is  well  known 
to  be  the  common  food  of  canary 
birds.  In  the  Canary  iflands  the 
inhabitants  grind  it  into  meal,  and 
make  a coarfe  fort  of  bread  with 
it. 

Phallus  esculentus.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  morel  fungus. 
See  Morel . 

P i-i  a r m A c y , ( Pharmacia , f. 

< i ; from  ij a medi- 
cine, or  drug).  The  art  of  prepar- 
ing medicines.  By  pharmacy  is  to 
be  undevflood  that  branch  of  the  me- 
dical art  which  treats  of  the  prepa- 
ration and  compofition  of  medicines. 
It  is  then  perftdll'y  diftimfl  from  the- 
rapeutics. To  enter  into  any  full 
detail  even  of  the  general  heads 
of  enquiry  on  this  fubjedc,  would 
here  be  improper.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  well  known  that  the  virtues 
of  medicines  are  greatly  affedled  by 
preparation.  Hence,  the  general 
rules  refpedling  the  pharmaceutical 
treatment  of  fubfiances  employed  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine  muft  be  in- 
timately connected  with  the  general 
doctrines  of  cure.  Erom  the  defi- 
nition given  ©f  pharmacy,  it  is 
evident  that  this  fubjecl  may  pro- 


perly be  divided  into  two  difliuct 
parts':  The  firft  of  thefe  treats 

cf  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
Under  this,  will  fall  fo  be  mentioned 
ail  thofe  rules,  by  the  proper  obfer- 
vance  of  which  medicines  may  bef 
exhibited  in,  the  moil  commodious 
and  efficacious  form  of  which  their 
nature  will  admit.  The  fecond 
(peats  of  the  compofition  of  medicines. 
Under  this  mult  be  comprehended 
the  directions  neceffary  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  when  different  articles  are  to  be 


combined  together  with  a view  of 


acquiring  properties  which  they  did 
not  poffefs  when  taken  fingly.  Pre- 
paration and  compofition  then  mult 
neceffarily  be  marked  out  as  the  molt 
general  .heads  of  enquiry. 

Many  fubfiances  employed  in  me- 
dicine can  be  collected  only  at  par- 
ticular feafons.  Some  of  thefe,  if 
left  in  the  (late  in  which  they  are 
found,  would  in  a fhort.time  either 
change  their  nature,  or  be  entirely 
deftroyed.  Others  are  not  only  in 
this  foliation,  but  mull  be  brought 
from  diftant  countries,  and  undergo 
various  changes  of  temperature.  By 
this  means  they  are  Hill  farther  ex- 
pofed,  either  to  have  their  qualities 
altered,  or  to  be  totally  deitroyed. 
Hence  an  efiential  part  of  preparation 
confifts  in  the  means  of  prefervation. 

With  a view  to  determine  the 
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means  by  which  the  prefervation  of 
fubfiances  may  be  effected,  it'  is  firft 


neceffary 


to  inveftigate  the  caufes 
which  induce  either  deftruclion  ora 
change  of  qualities.  The  alterations 
produced  in  fubfiances  which  we 
would  with  to  prevent,  moll  fre- 
quently depend  upon  the  nature  and 
proportion  o 
nent  parts, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  ob- 


'•  fome  pf  their  compo- 
Phus,  for  example, 


ferve  an-  inteftine  motion  landing  in 
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putrefaction  induced  by  a large  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  particles  entering 
the  compofition  of  any  fubftance. 
One  means,  therefore,  by  which 
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fut) (lances  may  be  preferred  is,  by 
dimmidiing  the  quantity  of  thele 
parts  when  in  a high  proportion* 

This,  indeed,  cannot  in  every  cafe 
beeffeded,  without  in  fame  degree 
impairing  the  virtues  of  die  lubilanee. 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  often 
be  the  mod  effectual  means  of  height- 
ening and  concentrating  virtues. 
Hence,  in  confidering  the  means  of 
preferving  fubdances,  the  hrll  fub- 
jed  of  enquiry  will  naturally  be  con- 
cerning the  methods  of  removing 
thofe  parts  which  have  a tendency  to 
produce  a change  in  their  nature. 

Fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
inducing  an  alteration  or  dedrudion 
of  the  qualities  of  medicines,  are 
often  occafioned  by  the  adion  of  ex- 
ternal bodies.  Water,  externally 
applied,  will  frequently  infmuate  it- 
felf  into  fubdarices  employed  as  me- 
dicines, and  produce  the  fame  effeds 
as  them  native  juices.  The  accels  of 
air  is  well  known  to  be  a circumdance, 
in  a great  meafure,  effentially  necef- 
fary,  before  putrefadion  can  take 
place'.  Heat,  if'oot  altogether  rtqut- 
iite  to  putrefadion,  has,  at  lead,  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  promote  it. 
Cold,  although  in  its  own  nature  a 
ftr.ong  antifeptic,  yet  when  applied 
in  an  intenfe  degree  to  many  fub- 
dances, dedroys  their  texture,  and 
entirely  deprives  them  of  their  former 
qualities.  Infects  of  different  kinds, 
by  preying  upon  fubdanccs,  fre- 
quently produce  changes  of  a limilar 
nature.  From  all  tills  it  appears, 
that  the  adion  of  a variety  of  external 
matters  is  highly  adverfe  to  preferva- 
tion. 

All  thefe,  however,  cannot  in 
every  cafe  be  totally  excluded.  In 
many,  their  total  exclufion  would  be 
improper.  It  becomes  then  necei- 
fary  to  confider  how  far  and  by  what 
means  their  adion  may  be  mod  ?.d- 
vantageoufly  redrained.  Under  the 
head  of  prefervation,  therefore,  a 
fccond  fubjed  of  enquiry  will  be, 


concerning  the  means  of  preventing 
the  iufluence  of  external  accidents. 

In' fome  cafes,  the  means  of  pre- 
servation, which  fall  under  the  two 
heads  ot  enquiry  already  fuggeffed, 
cannot  be  employed.  In  others,  all 
the  effeds  which  they  are  capable  of 
producing  will  be  iniufficient  for  ob- 
taining the  end  propofed.  Hence  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  have  recourfeto 
means  of  prefervation  of  a different 
nature.  . t 

While  fome  fubda  aces  are  natu- 
rally prone  to  putrefadion,  others 
are  known  to  poffefs  remarkable  pow- 
ers in  redding  it.  In  confequenee 
of  this,  they  are  employed  for  pre- 
ferving fubdances,  as  well  for  the 
purpoies  of  medicine  as  of  diet. 
With  tin’s  intention",  falts,  fugar, 
fpirits,  vinegar,  and  many  other 
antifeptics  are  in  daily  life.  From  a 
variety  of  circnmdances,  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  any  one  of  thefe, 
the  proper  choice  of  the  individual 
to  be  employed,  and  the  method  of 
employing  it,  mud  be  determined. 
Hence,  to  the  two  lubjeds  of  invef- 
tigation  which  have  already  been 
pointed  out  under  the  general  title 
of  prefervation,  an  enquiry  concerning 
the  addition  of  antifeptics  may  be 
added  as  a third.  Under  thefe  three 
heads  the  crencral  rules  refpedinp* 
prefervation,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  can  bed  be  obtained,  may  be  fully 
invedijrated.  • • 

Some  fubdances  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpofes  of  medicine  in  the 
{fate  in  which  they  are  prerented  to 
us  by  nature.  But  confidering  the 
great  number  of  medicines  which 
are  in  nfe,  this  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
cale  with  a few  only.  By, much  the 
greated  part  of  them  muff  undergo 
fome  preparation  at  lead,  before  they 
can  be  conveniently  exhibited  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  Hence,  under  the 
general  head  of  preparation,  a fecond 
fubjeCl  of  • inveftigation  naturally 
fugged ed,  is  an  enquiry  with  regard 
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to  l he  different  forms  in  which  medi- 
cines may  be  molt  advantageoufly 
employed. 

The  different  forms  in  which  me- 
dicines arc  exhibited  are  very  nume- 
rous. This,  therefore,  mult  be  a 
in  oft  extenflve  fubjecl  of  enquiry. 
Hence  proper  fubdivifions  are  here 
particularly  neceifaiy,  abridging  an 
aiveiligation  which  would  otherwife 
be  very  tedious.  With  this  view, 
the  different  forms  of  medicines,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  intended  for  in- 
ternal or  for  external  ufe,  will  afford 
a foundation  tor  ieparate  iubjeCts  of 
enquiry. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  medicines 
which  aye  taken  internally  are  intro- 
duced into  the  ltcinach  in  a folid 
ftate.  Of  the  various  preparations 
which  mav  be  referred  to  this  diviiion, 
the  lorms  of  powders  and  pills  may 
be  efteemed  the  two  extremes.  The 
former  is  the  loofeft  texture  in  which 
any  fubllance  is  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  and  the  latter  the  moil:  him. 
For  the  proper  preparation  of  pow- 
ders, the  principal  requiftte  fee  ms  to 
be  a minute  diviiion  of  parts.  For 
that  of  pills,  fucli  a confl lienee  as, 
while  it  gives  a proper  . cohefton,  is 
not  incapable  of  folntion  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  But  many  particu- 
lars, which  are  neceffarv  to  be  at- 
tended  to  in  preparation,  are  in  com- 
mon to  both  thefe  forms.  Bolides 
this,  from  the  rules  and  directions 
applicable  to  the  extremes,  many  of 
thofe  circumftances  which  deferve 
attention  in  the  employment  of  forms 
of  an  intermediate  texture,  may  be 
readily  underftood.  Hence,  a pro- 
per knowledge  of  the  rules  which  are 
applicable  to  thofe  lolid  forms  in  ge- 
neral, which  are  ufed  internally,  will 
fuperfede  the  ncceffity  of  many  repe- 
titions under  particular  forms.  An 
enquiry,  therefore,  concerning  tire 
forms  of  medicines  which  are  taken 
internally  in  a folid  ftate,  maybe  mark- 
ed out  as  one  fubjeCl  of  iuveftjgation. 
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From  the  fubjecl  of  enquiry  which 
has  now  been  pointed  out , another 
is  naturally  fuggefted.  After  con- 
fl  dering  the  general  directions'*  re- 
Ipedling  the  forms  of  medicines  which 
are  to  be  employed  internally  in  a 
folid  ftate,  it  next  follows  that  thol’e 
ffioidd  be  treated  of  which  refpcCft 
the  forms  ufed  in  a fluid  ftate. 

The  different  modes  of  preparation 
which  will  fall  under  this  head,  are 
even  more  numerous  than  thofe 
which  can  be  referred  to  the  laft. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds; 
either  they  are  naturally  fluid,  or 
they  acquire  their  fluidity  by  the  ap- 
plication of  art.  Thofe  medicines 
which  are  naturally  fluid,  when  they 
are  to  he  exhibited  in  the  fame  form, 
in  general  require  no  preparation  at 
all.  When  they  do  require  it,  they 
(land  in  peed  of  nothing  farther  than 
being  freed  from  extraneous  matters. 
This  muft  be  effected  on  different 
principles,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubftances  which  it  is  neceflary 
to  feparate.  Hence,  though  this  be 
not  a held  for  extenflve  enquiry,  yet 
it  will  at  leaft  merit  fome  attention. 

Where  fluidity  is  to  he  artificially 
acquired,  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  always, 
obtained  in  one  of  two  ways ; either 
by  expreflion,  cr  by  the  addition  ot 
fluid  matters.  Thefe,  therefore,  na- 
turally fuggeft  themfelves  as  feparate 
heads  of  enquiry. 

That  any  medicine  may  be  a fit 
fubjeCt  for  expreffion,  feveral  circum- 
ftances  are  requiftte.  It  is  not  only 
neceflary  that  it  contain  accmiderable 
proportion  of  fluid,  but  that  this  fluid 
be  in  fuch  a ftate  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  detached  from  it  without  grea^ 
difficulty.  Beftdes,  that  in  this  way 
an  efficacious  remedy  be  obtained,  it 
is  neceflary  that  the  aCtive  power* 
of  the  medicine  fliould  reftde  it  its 
fluid  parts.  Thefe  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  united.  Hence,  this 
is  a method  of  preparation  applicable 
to  few  fubftances  only.  "Where  it 
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.c?n  be  applied,  the  chief  thing  requi- 
site is  to  prevent  the  admixture  of 
foreign  matters.  The  rules  and  ob- 
fervations,  therefore,  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  with  legard  to  it,  need  not 
to  be  numerous. 

The  variety  of  preparations  which 
may  be  ormedby  the  addition  of  fluid 
matters  is  very  great.  In  different 
medicines  there  are  many  adtive  mat- 
ters capable  of  being  diffolved.  Each, 
of  thefe  adive  matters  may  be  dif- 
folvcd  by  different  menftrua.  Be- 
lides  this,  the  medicines  formed  by 
any  menffruum  will  be  much  diverfi- 
fied  by  the  method  in  which  it  has 
been  applied.  The  active  parts  of 
medicines  which  are  principally  capa- 
ble of  being  diiTolved  are,  faline,  mu- 
cilaginous, oily,  balfamic,  and  reli- 
pous  matters.  The  menllrua  which 
are  chiefly  employed  are,  water,  fpi- 
rit,  wine,  and  vinegar.  From  thefe, 
by  different  methods  of  application, 
are  formed  infufions,  decoctions, 
tinctures,  and  many  other  forms  ot 
medicines.  The  number  of  prepara- 
tions, then,  is  a fufftcient  ground 
for  concluding  that,  the  directions 
falling  under  this  head  mull  be  nu- 
merous. 

The  efficacy  of  a1!  medicines  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  fluid 
matters,  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  irtcnflrua  being  properly  adapted 
to  the  ingredients  from  which  a dive 
powers  are  to  be  extracted.  Thus, 
water  is  bell  fitted  for  diffolving  fa- 
line  and  mucilaginous  matters.  Spi- 
rit, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  proper 
mentlruum  or  oily,  balfamic,  and 
refinous  fubftunces.  Wine  and  vine- 
gar in  fome  degree  combine  the  fol- 
vent  powers  of  the  two  other  men- 
flrua.  They  are  often  preferable  to 
water,  as  covering  tafle,  heightening 
colour,  and  giving  a ftronger  im- 
pregnation ; and  to  fpirit,  as  not 
being  fo  highly  ftimulant.  Hence, 
directions  will  be  neceffary  for  de- 
termining the  choice  of  the  menftru- 
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urn,  by  means  of  which  any  of  thefe 
fluid  preparations  are  to  be  formed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  then,  it 
appears,  that  under  the  head  now 
mentioned,  many  particulars  muff  be 
comprehended.  Hence,  in  treating 
of  preparation,  it  midi  be  looked 
upon  as  an  elfential  fubjeCl  of  en- 
quiry. With  this  head,  the  cbfer- 
vations  to  be  offered  on  the  different 
forms  of  medicines  which  arp  in- 
tended for  being  ufed  internally,  may 
be  concluded. 

Having  pointed  out  the  enquiries 
neceffarv  to  be  prcfecuted  in  confi- 
derm?  the  different  forms  of  medi- 
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cines  which  are  ufed  internally,  the 
only  remaining  branch  of  this  fubjeCc 
refpeCls  the  confideratlon  of  thofe 
intended  for  external  ufe.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  medicines  which  can 
be  uied  in  this  way  are  indeed  lefs 
numerous  than  thofe  which  can  be 
referred  to  the  preceding  head.  They 
mud,  however,  be  considered  as  ad?- 
miiting  of  confiderablc  variety  ; and 
the  rules  applicable  to  the  different 
forms  intended  for  internal  ufe  will 
not  apply  to  them.  The  footing, 
therefore,  on  which  they  require  a 
feparate  confideration  from  the  for- 
mer head,  is  manifeft.  It  muff, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  many  ob- 
servations made  with  regard  to  the 
one  will  likewife  hold  good  concern- 
ing the  other.  Hence,  from  a full 
inveffigation  of  the  former  head,  the 
enquiries  on  this  fubjedl  will  be  much 
abridged. 

To  the  head  of  preparations  in- 
tended for  external  ufe,  are  to  be 
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referred  fomentations,  ointments, 
wafhes,  plafters,  and  many  others. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  di- 
vifion  formerly  pointed  out  is  like- 
wife  naturally  fuggefted  on  this  fub- 
je£l.  Hence,  in  treating  of  the  me- 
dicines ufed  externally,  the  'forma 
in  a folid  or  in  a fluid  ft  ate  will 
afford  a foundation  for  feparate  en- 
quiries. 
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The  preparation  of  medicines  being 
thus  confidcred,  the  only  fubjeft  of 
enquiry  now  remaining  refpeefs  their 
compofition.  This  was  formerly 
pointed  out  as  one  grand  branch  of 
ihe  art  of  pharmacy.  Tiie  advan- 
tages which  are  aimed  at  in  compofi- 
tfon  are  no  kfi>  obvious  than  thole 
which  may  be  derived  from  prepara- 
tion. Medicines,  by  being  united, 
often  entirely  change  their  nature, 
and  acquire  active  powers  which 
none  of  them  before  pofiefTed.  Ma- 
ny aciive  fubfcances,  which  are  of 
fuch  a nature  that  they  could  not 
without  imminent  danger  be  exhi- 
bited by  themfclves,  will,  from  a very 
flight  addition,  become  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious medicines.  Where  fubftances 
employed  as  medicines  polfcfs  a very 
high  degree  of  activity,  they  mult 
often  be  ufed  in  dofes  fo  very  fmall, 
that  if  they  were  to  be  takeVi  en- 
tirely by  themfelves,  they  could  nei- 
ther be  conveniently  exhibited,  nor 
accurately  divided.  But,  from  a 
variety  of  additions  which  will  have 
no  tendency,  either  to  alter  or  impair 
their  virtues,  thefe  inconveniences 
may  with  the  greateft  facility  be  ob- 
viated. Jt  is  then  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  from  combining  together 
fubftances  employed  for  medical  pur- 
poses, advantages  may  both  be  ex- 
pected and  obtained. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  compofition  will  in  every 
cafe  be  attended  with  good  confe- 
quences.  From  the  fame  principles 
on  which  it  is  fometimes  of  fervice, 
it  .will  in  other  cafes  have  a manifeftly 
bad  effeCt.  That  good  effects  may 
be  obtained  from  medicines,  it  is  on 
fome  cccafions  oeceffary  that  they 
fhpuld  be  employed  in  a very  con- 
centrated (fate.  In  fuch  a f iliation, 
every  addition  will  have  a manifeft 
tendency  to  weaken  their  power. 
Betides  this,  even  the  rnoft  aCtive 
medicines  will  often,  by  a very  flight 
and  trifling  addition,  be  rendered 
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totally  inert.  And  farther,  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find  two  me- 
dicines which  will  readily  unite  toge- 
ther, and,  when  united,  will  form  a 
very  ufeful  compofition  ; but,  upon 
the  addition  of  a third,  which  would 
even  have  readily  joined  with  either 
taken  feparately,  the  former  union 
will  not  only  be  deftroyed,  but  the 
purpofes  of  compofition  entirely 
fruftrated.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
imagined,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fafe  and  efficacious  medicine,  nothing 
farther  is  requisite  than  to  jumble 
together  a number  of  aCfive  ingredi- 
ents. In  order  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tages .which  may  be  derived  from 
compofition,  without  being  expofed 
to  the  inconveniences  which  it  may 
occafion,  many  circumllances  muff  be 
attended  to.  An  inveftigation  of 
thefe,  therefore,  will  readily  be 
efteemed  a fubjeCl  of  great  import- 
ance. 

The  opinions  which  mankind,  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, have  entertained  with  regard  Ih 
to  compofition.  Teem  to  have  been 
very  oppofite.  This  will  readily  ap- 
pear from  confulting  either  praClical 
writers,  or  difpenfatories  publifhed 
by  authority.  From  an  acquaintance 
then  with  the  rules  of  compofition, 
we  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  various  competitions* 
adopted  by  different  writers.  But, 
betides  tin’s,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  many  compofitfons  hitherto  un- 
employed may  be  introduced  into 
practice  with  advantage.  Hence,  a 
knowledge  of  this  fubjedl  becomes 
farther  nectffary,  that  thefe  may  be 
judicioufly  and  elegantly  contrived. 

The  rules  to  be  obferved  in  compo- 
fition will  entirely  refpedl  two  parti- 
culars, the  poffibility  of  combination 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it.  Combination  may  often  appear 
proper  when,  from  the  chemical 
qualities  of  the  fubftances,  it.  cannot 
be  effedkd.  It  may  often,  on  tlie 


•iher  hand*  be  effefled  with  the, ut- 
rnoft  facility,  when  it  would  be  en- 
tirely ufelefs.  Hence,  either  in  ex- 
amining or  contriving  any  competi- 
tion, both  particulars  claim  atten- 
tion. » 

The  fluff:  of  thefe  is  an  enquiry 
entirely  chemical.  The  pofiibility  of 
combination,  and  the  effects  of  mix- 
ture, can  be  determined  only  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  properties 
and  affinities  of  bodies.  By  means 
of  mechanical  affiftances,  a momen- 
tary union  may,  perhaps,  in  every 
cafe  be  effe&ed.  But,  in  many  cafes, 
particularly  if  the  bodies  thus  united 
be  in  a fluid  Date,  it  will  be  momen- 
tary only.  The  advantages  of  com- 
politiori,  however,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed without  a union  in  fome  degree 
permanent.  This  is  only  to  he  ob- 
tained when  the  matters  which  are 
mixed  together  are  capable  of  being 
united  in  a 11  ate  of  proper  folution. 
Hence  the  principles  of  chemiftry  are 
the  fonrees  from  whence  the  rules  of 
competition,  in  this  particular,  are 
to  be  entirely  derived. 

Being  fatisned  that  fubtlances  are 
capable  of  union,  it  next  becomes 
neceffary  to  enquire  what  advantages 
are  to  be  expected  from  it.  The  opi- 
nion which  authors  have  entertained 
of  this  fubjeCt  may  readily  be  difeo- 
vered  from  confidering  the  different 
parts  of,  which  they  have  fuppoted 
every  formula  to  contiff.  Five’  diffe- 
rent paits  have  in  general  been  enume- 
rated. Thefe  have  been  termed,  Uafis, 
adjuvant,  corrigent,  dirigens , and  ex- 
cipient. By  the  lafit  of  a competition 
is  meant,  that  part  by  means  of  which 
the  intention  proposed  from  the  ore- 
feription  is  principally  to  be  an  five  red. 
By  the  adjuvant,  Something  added  to 
the  baffs  from  which  its  operation 
may  be  rendered  more  ffrongAhan 
M’ould  othenvtfe  be  the  cafe.  By 
th teerrigent,  fomething  added,  with 
a view  either  to  cover  difagreeable 
Alible  qualities,  or  to  correct  nox- 


ious powers.  By  the  diligent,  feme- 
thing  determining  the  operation  of 
the  others  articles  in  a particular  way. 
And,  by  the  excipient,  fomething  in- 
tended to  receive  all  the  others,  and 
to  promote  a proper  union. 

If  thefe  are  to  be  coniidered  as  the 
proper  conflituent  parts  of  a compoti- 
tion,  the  heads  of  enquiry  on  this 
fubjedl  are  evident.  But  this  matter 
may  be  viewed  more  limply.  All 
compofition  feems  to  be  intended 
with  one  of  three  views,  either  to 
co-operate,  to  correct,  or  to  give  a 
proper  form.  By  confidering,  there- 
fore, how  far  any  addition  will  ferve 
one  or  other  of  thefe  purpofes,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  com- 
bination may  be  determined.  Upon 
the  whole,  by  profecuting  in  a pro- 
per manner  the  different  enquiries 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  vve  can 
alone  expeCff  to  attain  to  that  elegance 
in  prescription,  which  will  unite 
agreeable  limplicity  with  fafety,  con- 
venience, and  efficacy. 

Pharmacopoeia,  ( P harmaco  - 

pad  a,  cc,  f.  from 

p^aJiov,  a medicine,  and  to 

make).  The  book  that  contains  di- 
rections for  preparing  medicines. 

Pharynx,  ( Pharynx , ingis,  $a:vd: 
ccvo  ra  Oaceu,  becaufe  it  conveys  the 
food  into  the  ftomach).  The  muf- 
cular  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  fhaped  like  a funnel, 
adheres  to  the  fauces  behind  the  la- 
rynx, and  terminates  in  the  cefo- 
phagus.  Its  life  is  to  receive  the 
mafficated  food,  and  to  convey  it 
into  the  cel'ophagus. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris,  (f) /><?/£*■ 
ohtt,  i,  m.  cpxerr, r:\oc,  from  Q&<rr,Ki,:, 
a little  fnip  or  galliot,  which  its  pods 
were  fuppofed  to  referable).  The 
fy Hematic  name  of  the  kidney-bean. 
See  Bean,  kidney. 

PHELL  ANDRIUM  AQUATiCUM, 
( Phellandrium,  i,  n.  <psfaa,vfou,v,  from 
(pfA^o, , the  cork-tree,  and  avo^oc, 
male,  fo  called  becaufe  it  floats  upon 


he  water  like  cork).  The  fyftematie 
name  of  the  water  fennel.  See  Fa- 
tiieulum  aqudticuTn. 

Phimosis,  ( Phimofis , is,  f. 
from  cf  to  bind  up).  Thepre* 
'puce  is  formed  by  a continuation  of 
the  fie  in,  of  the  penis,  which  ferves 
to  cover  the  glands  when  the  penis  is 
not  ete&ed,  and  to  allow  for  the 
time  extenfion  of  the  penis  when 
ere  died  ; at  which  time,  this  portion 
of  the  fkin  that  formed  the  prepuce 
does  not  cover  the  glands,  but  falls 
back  upon  the  penis,  and  ferves  to 
cover  part  of  that.  The  phimofis  is 
a conflri&ion  or  firaitnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  prepuce,  which,  pre- 
venting the  glans  from  being  unco- 
vered, is  often  the  occafion  of  many 
troublefome  complaints.  It  mayariie 
from  different  caufes,’  both  in  child- 
ren and  grown  perfons.  Children 
have  naturally  the  prepuce  very  long; 
and  as  it  exceeds  the  extremity  of  the 
glans,  and  is  not  liable  to  bediftend- 
ed,  it  is  apt  to  contract  its  orifice. 
This  often  occafions  a lodgement  of 
a frnall  quantity  of  urine  between 
that  and  the  glans;  which,  if  it  grows 
corrofve,  may  irritate  the  parts  fo  as 
to  produce  an  inflammation.  In  this 
cafe,  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce 
becomes  more  contracted,  and  confe- 
quentiy  the  urine  more  confined. 
Hence  the  whole  infide  of  the  -pre- 
puce excoriates  and  fuppu rates  ; the 
end  of  it  grows  thick  and  fwells,  and 
in  feme  months  become  callous.  At 
other  times  it  does  not  grow  thick, 
but  becomes  fo  flrait  and  contracted 
as  hardly  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
a probe.  The  only  way  to  remove 
this  diforder  is  by  an  operation.  A 
phimofis  may  affefit  grown  perfons 
from  the  fame  caufe  as  little  children  ; 
though  there  are  fome  grown  perfons 
who  cannot  uncover  their  glans,  or 
at  leafl  not  without  pain,  and  yet 
have  not  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
puce fo  contracted  as  to  confine  the 
in  ins  from  palling,  we  riotwithftar.d- 


ing find  them  fometimes  troubled 
with  a phimofis,  which  might  be 
fufpected  to  arife  from  a venereal 
taint,  but  has,  in  reality,  a much 
more  innocent  caufe.  There  are, 
we  know,  febacious  glands  fituated 
in  the  prepuce,  round  the  corona, 
which  fecrete  an  unctuous  humour,  i 
winch  fometimes  becomes  acrimoni- 
ous, irritates  the  fkin  that  covers  the 
glans,  and  the  irritation  extending  to 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  pre- 
puce, they  both  become  inflamed, 
and  yield  a purulent  ftrum,  which 
cannot  be  difeharged,  becaufe  the 
glans  is  fwelled,  and  the  orifice  of  the 
prepuce  contracted.  We  find  alfo 
fome  grown  up  perfons,  who,  though  I 
they  never  uncovered  the  glans, 
have  been  fubjeCt  to  phimofis  from  a 
venereal  caufe.  In  fome,  it  is  owing  ; 


to  gonorrhoea,  where  the  matter 


lodged  between  the  prepuce  and  the 
glans  occafioned  the  fame  excoriation 
as  the  difeharge  before  mentioned 
from  the  febacious  glands.  In  others, 
it  proceeds  from  venereal  chancres 
on  the  prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  frse- 
n*am  ; which  producing  an  inflamma-  j 
tion  either  on  the  prepuce  or  glans,  j 
or  both,  the  extremity  of  the  fore-  [ 
fkin  contracts,  and  prevents  the  dif-  | 
charge  of  the  matter.  The  parts 
in  a very  little  time  are  greatly  tu- 
mified,  and  fometimes  a gangrene 
comes  on  in  lefs  than  two  days. 

Phlebotomy,  ( Phlebotomies,  a,  f. 
<p\t GcjTcfua,  from  <p?u\] , a vein,  and 
Teptc-t  cut).  The  opening  of  a vein. 

Phlegm,(  Phlegma , atis , n.  'pXiypv, 
from  (pXiyu,  to  burn  or  to  excite). 

In  chemiftry  it  means  water,  but,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
it  is  a thick  and  tenacious  mucus  fe- 
creted  in  the  lungs. 

Phlegmasia,  ( Phlcgmafia,  a,  f. 
OXcyixocz'ici)  from  q>\tycj,  to  barn).  An 
inflammation. 

Phlegmasia  dolens.  This 
difeafe  principally  affeCls  women  in 
the  puerperal  flate ; in  a few  inftances 
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it  has  been  obferved  to  attack  preg- 
nant women  ; and,  in  one  or  two 
cafes,  nil rfes,  on  lofing  their  child- 
ren, have  been  a heeled  by  it.  Wo- 
men of  ail  deferiprions  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  it  during  and  foon 
after  childbed : But  thofe  whofe 

limbs  have  been  pained  or  anafarcous 
during  pregnancy,  and  who  do  not 
fuckle  their  offspring,  arc  more  efpe- 
cially  fubjecl  to  it.  it  has  rarely  oc- 
curred oftener  than  once  to  the  fame 
female.  It  fupervenes  to  eafy  and 
natural,  as  well  as  to  difficult  and 
preternatural  births.  It  fometimes 
makes  its  appearance  in  24  or  48 
hours  after  .delivery,  and  at  other 
times  not  till  a month  or  fix  weeks 
j after ; but,  in  general,  the  attack 
lakes  place  from  the  10th  to  the 
t6th  day  of  the  lying  in.  It  has,  in 
1 many  in  fiances,  attacked  women  who 
were  recovering  from  puerperal  fever  ; 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fupevvened, 
I or  fucceeded,  to  thoracic  inflamma- 
I tion.  It  not  uncommonly  begins 
with  coldnefs  and  rigors  ; thefe  are 
i fucceeded  by  heat,  v thirft,  and  other 
: fymptoms  of  pyrexia  ; and  then  pain, 

; fliffnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  to- 
pical inflammation  fupervene.  Some- 
times the  local  affedlion  is  from  the 
| firfl  accompanied  with,  but  is.  not 
preceded  by  febrile  fymptoms.  Upon 
I other  occafions,  the  topical  affection 
is  neither  preceded  by  puerperal  fe- 
; ver,  nor  rigors,  &c.  ; but  foon  after 
it  has  taken  place,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  frequent,  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  increafed,  and  the  patient  is  af- 
I FeCled  with  thirft,  headftch,  &c.  The 
pyrexia  i^very  various  in  degree  in 
different  patients,  and  fometimes  af- 
fumes  an  irregular  remittent,  or  inter- 
mittent type.  The  complaint  gene- 
rally takes  place  on  one  lide  only  it 
firft/  and  the  part  where  it  com- 
mences is  various  ; but  it  moll  com- 
monly begins  in  the  lumbar,  hypo- 
gallric,  or  ingiiinal  region,  on  one 
ftde,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the 
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thigh,  and  correfponding  labium  pii- 
dendi.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  tirft 
perceives  a fenfe  of  pain,  weight  and 
fliffnefs  in  fome  of  the  above-mention-  1 
ed  parts,  which  are  increafed  by 
every  attempt  to  move  the  pelvis  or 
lower  limb.  If  the  part  be  carefully 
examined  it  generally  is  found  rather 
fuller  or  hotter  than  natural,  and 
tender  to  the  touch,  but  not  difeo- 
loured.  The  pain  increafts,  always 
becomes  very  fevere,  and  in  fome 
cafes  is  of  the  moll  excruciating- 
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kino.  It  extends  along;  the  thigh, 
and  when  it  has  fubfifted  for  fome 
time  longer  or  fhorler  in  different 
patients,  the  top  of  the  thigh 
and  the  labium  pudendi  become 
greatly  fwelled,  and  the  pain  is  then 
fometimes  alleviated,  but  accompa- 
nied with  a greater  fenfe  of  deten- 
tion, The,  pain  next  extends  down 
to  the  knee,  and  is  generally  the 
moll  fevere  on  the  in  fide  and  back 
of  the  thigh,  in  the  direction  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  and  the  crural 
nerves ; when  it  has  continued 
for  fome  time,  the  whole  of  the 
thigh  becomes  fwelled,  and  the  pain 
is  fome  what  relieved.  The  pain  then 
extends  down  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and 
is  commonly  the  mod  fevere  in  the 
direction  of  the  pofterior  tibial  nerve  ; 
after  fome  Iffne  the  parts  laft  at- 
tacked begins  to  fwell,  and  the  pain 
abates  in  violence,  but  is  (till  very 
confiderable,  efpeciaily  on  any  at- 
tempt to  move  the  limb.  The  ex- 
tremity, being  nowfvvel|edthroughout 
its  whole  extent,  appears  perfectly, 
or  nearly  uniform,  'and  it  is  not  per- 
ceptibly leffened  by  an  horizontal  po- 
lition,  like  an  cedematofe  limb.  It 
is  of  the  natural  colour,  or  even 
whiter  is  hotter  than  natural  ; ex-" 
ccffivdy  tenfe,  and  cxquifitely  tender 
when  touched.  When  preffed  by 
the  finger  in  different  parts  it  is  found 
to  be  elaftic,  little,  if  any,  impreffion 
remaining,  and  that  only  for  a very 
fliOrt  time.  If  a puiidlure  or  incilion 
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be  made  into  the  limb,  in  feme  in- 
frances  no  fluid  is  difeharged ; in 
others  a fmall  quantity  only  iffues  out, 
which  coagulates  foon  after  ; and  in 
others  a larger  quantity  of  fluid  ef- 
eapee,  -which  does  not  coagulate; 
but  the  whole  of  the  tffufed  matter 
cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way. 
The  fwclling  of  the  limb  varies  both 
in  degree,  and  in  the  fpace  of  time 
requilite  for  its  full  formation.  Iiv 
moil  intlances  it  arrives  at  double  the 
natural  frze,  and  in  fome  cafes  at  a 
much  greater.  In  lax  habits,  audio 
patients  whefe  legs  have  been  very 
much  affected  with  anafarca  during 
pregnancy,  the  fwclling  takes  place 
imire  rapidly  than  in  thofe  who  are 
dffterently  circumllanced,  it  fome- 
times  arrives  in  the  former  cials  of 
patients,  at  its  gveatefl  extent  in  24 
Lours,  or  lefs,  from  the  foil  attack. 

Inftead  of  beginning  invariably  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  de- 
feending  to  the  lower,  this  complaint 
has  been  known  to  begin  in.  the  foot, 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  ham,  and 
the  knee.  In  whichfoever  of  thele 
parts  it  happens  to  begin,  it  is  gene- 
rally foon  diffufed  over  the  whole  of 
the  limb,  and,  wh  :n  this  has  taken 
place,  the  limb  prefents  the  fame 
phenomena,  exadlly,  that  have  been 
Hated  above,  as  obfervable  when  the 
inguen,  & c.  are  firft  affedled. 

•-  After  fome  days,  generally  from 
two  to  eight,  the  febrile  fymptoms 
diminifh,  and  the  fwelling,  heat, 
tenfion,  weight,  and  tendernefs  of 
the  lower  extremity  begin  to  abate, 
firft  about  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
or  about  the  knee,  and  afterwards  in 
the  leg  and  foot.  Some  inequalities 
are  found  in  the  limb,  which,  at  firft, 
feel  like  indurated  glands,  but,  upon 
being  more  nicely  examined,  their 
edges  are  not  fo  wrell  defined  as  thofe 
of  conglobate  glands  ; and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  occafioned  by  the  effufed 
matter  being  of  different  degrees  of 
confidence  in  different  points.  The 
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conglobate  glands  ot  the  thigh  and 
leg  are  fometimes  felt  dillindly,  and 
are  tender  to  the  touch,  hut  are  fel- 
dom  materially  enlarged  ; and  as  the 
fwelling  fubfides,  it  has  happened, 
that  an -enlargement  of  the  lympha- 
tic veffcls  in  iome  part  of  the  limh 
has  been  felt,  or  been  fuppofed  to  be 
felt. 

The  febrile  fymptoms  having  gra- 
dually difappeared,  the  pain  and  ten- 
dernefs of  the  limb  being*  much  re- 
lieved,  and  the  fwelling  and  tenfion 
being  confiderably  diminilhed,  the 
patient  is  debilitated  and  much  re- 
duced, and  the  limb  feels  fliff,  heavy, 
benumbed,  and  weak.  . When  the 
huger  is  preffed  firongly  againft  it  for 
fome  time  in  different  points,  it  is 
found  to  be  lefs  el  a flic  than  at  firlt,  in 
fome  places  retaining  the  imprefiion  of 
the  finger  for  a longer,  in  other  places 
for  a fhorter  time,  or  fcarcely  at  all. 
And,  if  the  limb  be  fufferea  to  hang 
down,  or  if  the  patient  walk  much, 
' it  is  found  to  be  more  fwelled  in  the 
evening,  and  affumesmore  of  an  cede- 
matofe  appearance.  In  this  flat®  the 
limb  continues  for  a longer  or  fhorter 
time,  and  is  commonly  at  length  re- 
duced wholly,  or  nearly  to  the  natu- 
ral fize. 

Hitherto  the  aifeafe  has  been  de- 
ferred as  affecting  only  one  of  the 
inferior  extremities,  and  as  terminat- 
ing by  refolution,  or  the  effufion  of 
a fluid  that  is  removed  by  the  ab- 
fovbents  ; but,  unfortunately,  it  fome- 
times happens,,  that  after  It  abates 
in  one  limb,  the  other  is  attacked  in 
a fimilar  way.  It  alfo  happens,  in 
fome  cafes,  that  the  fwelling  is  n»t 
terminated  by  refolution  ; for  fome- 
times a fuppuratiou  takes  place  in  one 
or  both  legs,  and  ulcers  are  formed 
which  are  difficult  to  heal.  Jn  a few 
cafes  a gangrene  has  fupervened.  In 
fome  jnllances  the  patient  has  been 
deflroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
' eal’e,  before  either  fuppuration  or 
gangrene  have  happened. 
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The  predifpofmg  caufes  of  this  dif- 
fe'afe,  when  it  occurs  during  the 
pregnant  or  puerperal  date,  or  in  a 
fhort  time  afterwards,  appeared  to 
be:  ill.  The  increafed  irritability  and 
difpnfttion  to  inflammation  which  prevail 
during  pregnancy , and  in  a fill  higher 
degree  for  fome  time  after  parturition. 
2dly,  The  over-dif ended,  or  relaxed 
fate  of  the  bloofvejfels  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, produced  during  the  latter 
months  of  vtero-gefation. 

Among!!  the  exciting  caufes  of  this 
difeafe  may  be  enumerated:  i It, 

Ccniufons , or  violent  exertions  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  abdominal 
and  other  mufcles  inferted  in  the 
pelvis  or  thighs,  or  of  the  mufcles 
ot  the  inferior  extremities,  and  con- 
tulions  of  the  cellular  texture  con- 
nected with  thefe  mufcles  during  a 
tedious  labour.  2dly.  The  applica- 
tion of  cold  and  mofure , which  are 
known  to  a6l  very  powerfully  upon 
every  fyllem  in  changing  the  natural 
dillribution  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
and,  confequently,  in  a fyllem  predif- 
pofed  by  parturition,  may  affill  in 
producing  the  difeafe,  by  occalioning 
the  fluids  to  be  impelled  in  unufual 
quantity  into  the  weakened  velfels  of 
the  lumbar,  hypogallric,  and  ingui- 
nal regions,  and  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities. 3dly,  SuppreJJion , or  di- 
minution of  the  lochia,  and  of  the 
lecretion  of xnilk,  which,  by  inducing 
a plethoric  Hate  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyllem,  may  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tory diathelis,  may  favour  congeltion, 
and  the  deterrpination  of  an  unufual 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  velfels  of  the 
parts  j nil  mentioned,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  profludlion  of  an  in- 
flammation of  thefe  parts.  4thly, 
Food  taken  in  too  targe  quantity , and  of 
ci  too  fimulating  quality , efpecially 
tvhen  the  patient  does  not  give  fuck. 

I hi  - caufe  both  favours  the  produc- 
»on  of  plethora,  and  llimulates  the 
jfart  and  arteries  to  more  frequent 


and  violent  a£Hon  ; the  effe&s  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  particu- 
larly felt  in  the  lumbar,  hypogallric, 
or  inguinal  regions,  and  in  the  lower 
extremities,  from  the  date  of  their 
blood-veffels.  5 tfily.  Standing , or 
walking  too  much , before  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  have  recovered  fufficientlyTrom 
the  effe£ls  of  the  diftention,  which 
exiAed  during  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy.  This  mull  neceflarily 
occafion  too  great  a determination  of 
blood  to  thefe  parts,  and  confequent- 
ly too  great  a congeftion  in  them  ; 
whence  they  will  be  more  ftimulating 
than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  inflammation  will  fometimes  be 
excited  in  them. 

From  an  attentive  confideration  of 
thevwhole  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
fervable  in  this  difeafe,  and  of  its  re- 
mote caufes  and  cure,  no  doubt  re- 
mains, Dr.  Hull  thinks,  that  the 
proximate  caufe  confifs  in  an  inflamma- 
tory off  Bio  n , producing  fuddenly  a con-, 
fidsrahle  cjfifion  of feram  and  coagulat- 
ing lymph  from  the  exhalants  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  limb . 

Phlegmasia.  Inflammations. 
The  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  pyrexiee 
of  Cullen’s  nofological  arrangement, 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  topi- 
cal pain  and  inflammation;  the  blood 
after  venefe&ion  exhibiting  a buffy 
coat. 

Phlegmon,  ( Phlegmcne » esy  f: 
0Vyf*o>r,  from  O'huytey  to  burn).  An 
inflammation  of  a bright  red  colour, 
with  a throbbing  and  pointed  tumour 
tending  to  fuppuratlon.  A fpecies  of 
ph logoffs  of  Cullen. 

Phlogistic  system.  Becher 
was  the  lirll  chemiil  who  adopted  a 
feparate  principle  of  inflammability, 
by  which  he  explained,  not  only  the 
aClion  of  fire,  and  the  combullion  of 
bodies,  but  many  of  the  moll  re- 
markable phenomena  in  chemiftry  at 
that  time  known.  He  confidered  it 
as  an  ‘ element,  . and,  like  his  two 
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others,  of  the  nature  of  earth ; for 
which  reafon  he  termed  it  his  fecond 
or  inflammable  earth.  Stahl  deter- 
mined this  notion  of  the  inflammable 
principle  more  accurately,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  phlogijlon . But  he 
differed  from  the  opinion  of  his  tu- 
' tor,  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  of 
this  fubffance,  which  he  afferted  to 
be  a fulphnreous  principle.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  it  exifls  in  all  the  bodies 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  a greater 
or  lefs  proportion,  water,  Ample 
earths,  and  falts  excepted. 

it  is  phlogiilon  alone  that  confti- 
tutes  the  combuffible  part  in  inflam- 
mable bodies,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Stahl,  “ eji  folum  ad  ignis  mo  turn  ac- 
commodation , creation  et  aplum  ; ejl 
ignis  corporens , vel  ipfa  pracife propria 
materies  ignis.”  Phlogiilon  neverthe- 
lefs  does  not  ilfelf,  without  being 
combined  with  other  bodies,  form 
Are,  “Jed  avoJat  et  dijjipatur  in  teniii- 
tdtj  infepfibili , Jive  j acit  dumtaxat  ignem 
valde  expanjum  et  inconfpicuum , fciiicet 
culorem  but,  alfo,  this  volatiliza- 
tion and  diffipation  cannot  take  place 
without  the  accefs  of  other  matter, 
efpecially  water  and  air. 

After  phlogiilon  has  combined  in 
a greater  or  lefs  proportion  with  the 
other  natural  bodies,  it  changes  their 
external,  and,  chiefly,  their  chemical 
properties.  Its  adlion  is  moil  con- 
fpicuous  upon  metals,  fulphur,  co- 
lours, and  odoriferous  fubftances. 

But,  when  chemiflry  became  en- 
riched with  a multitude  of  new  fads, 
it  was  found  that  Stahl’s  effabllfhed 
theory  of  phlogiilon  could  not  ex- 
plain every  phenomenon.  Chemiffs, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  render  it 
more  definite,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
more  general' in  its  application.  But 
in  thefe  definitions  we  obferve  the 
utmoft  disagreement;  and  almoff 
every  author  differs  on  this  fubjecl. 
By-way  of  example,  we  will  ilate  the 
following  opinions,  which  are  moil 
x^markvible. 


Baume  believed  that  phlogifloa 
coniifled  of  the  matter  of  fire,  com- 
bined with  an  elementary  earth. 
Macquer  coniidered  it  to  be  the  mat- 
ter of  light  in  a fixed  ilate.  Scheele 
maintained  it  was  a conilituent  part 
of  the  matter  of  heat,  which,  he 
faid,  confided  of  phlogiilon  and  vi- 
tal air.  Scopoli  and  Volta,  to  form 
their  phlogiilon,  combined  carbonic 
acid  and  matter  of  heat.  Kirwan 
and  Lamethcrie  believed  it  to  be  an 
element  different  from  the  matter  of 
heat,  and  to  conftitute  the  bafis  of 
inflammable  air.  Wertrumb  held  it 
to  be  a conilituent  part  of  water, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  phlogiilon  and  vi- 
tal air.  Lailly,  phlogiilon,  accord- 
ing to  Gren,  is  compofed  of  the 
matter  of  light  and  of  the  matter  of 
heat..  This  philofopher  maintains, 
moreover,  the  Angular  notion  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancient  chemiffs,  that  phlo- 
giilon is  not  only  d^ilitute  of  gravity, 
but  that  it  even  poffeffes  a negative 
weight,  that  rs,  it  diminiihes  the  ab- 
folute  weight  of  bodies  by  its  com- 
bination. 

Since,  therefore,  the  opinions  re- 
fpedling  the  properties  and  compofi- 
tion  of  phlogiilon  differed  from  each 
other,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the 
theories,  and  the  mode  of  explaining 
the  nature  of  chemical  phenomena, 
being  founded  upon  thofe  opinions, 
were  equally  different ; and,  accord- 
ingly,  we  find  that  each  fedl  ofphlo- 
giltic  philofophers  had  its  own  theory 
of  chemiflry.  Hence,  to  give  a per- 
fect idea  of  the  dodtrine  of  phlogif- 
ton,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  mter 
into  the  merits  of  at  leail  fix  or  eight 
hundred  different  theories ; but,  as 
this  is  by  far  too  extenfive  for  our- 
plan,  we  will  briefly  ftate  the  points 
upon  which  almoff  all  the  phlogif- 
tians  agree. 

All  the  pure  metallic  calces  are 
Ample  bodies,  which,  by  combina- 
tion with  phlogiilon, ’ enter  into  the 
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metallic  ftate.  The  calcination  of 
metals  in  the  fire,  happens  iolely  in 
' confequence  of  the  volatilization  and 
combination  of  phlogifton  with  the 
air,  or  a part  of  it,  whence  the  calx 
of  metal  remains  in  a pure  ftate.  But 
if  the  calx  of  a metal  be  treated  in  the 
fire  with  combuftible  bodies,  the 
calx,  in  that  cafe,  combines  with  the 
phlogifton  of  the  combuftible  body, 
and  returns  to  the  ftate  of  metal. 

When  metals  are  difiolved  in  acids, 
ihe  acid  deprives  the  metal  of  its 
jphlogifton.  Jf  a metal  be  then  pre- 
cipitated from  its  folution  by  means 
of  a body  which  contains  no  phlogif- 
ton, alkaline  falts  for  inftance,  in 
this  cafe  the  metal  falls  down  in  the 
ftate.  of  calx.  But  if  the  precipitat- 
ing body  can  afford  its  phlogifton  to 
the  metals,  a metallic  precipitate  will 
be  obtained,  for  inftance,  when  one 
metal  is  precipitated  by  another. 

The  augmentation  of  abfolute 
weight,  during  the  calcination  of 
metals,  and  the  lofs  of  fuch  weight 
r during  their  redu&ion,  is  either  not 
explained  at  all,  or  accounted  for 
from  the  fpecific  levity  of  the  phlo- 
gifton. Some  phlogiftians  admit 
that  metals,  during  their  calcination, 
abforb  vital  air,  and  others  believe 
that  the  augmentation  of  weight  is 
owing  to  the  water  which  arifes  from 
the  combination  of  vital  air  and  phlo- 
gifton, and  adheres  to  the  calx. 

Some  of  the  older  phlogiftians  af- 
ferted  that  the  noble  metals  were  not 
fufceptible  of  a true  calcination,  and 
that  the  earthy  form  which  they  af- 
fumed  was  a mere  external  change. 
Moft  of  the  modern  phlogiftians 
grant,  however,  that  thofe  metals 
may  be  calcined,  and  account  for 
rtheir  reduction  by  fire  alone,  and, 
without  the  addition  of  any  combuf- 
tible body,  by  faying,  that  phlogifton 
can  penetrate  through  red  hot  veffels, 
or  otherwife,  from  the  peculiar  idea 
which  they  entertain  of  phlogifton. 

•Acids,  according  to  the  phlogiftic 
philofophers,  are  limple  bodies.  In 
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their  pureft  ftate,  and  freed  from  all 
phlogifton,  they  term  them  dephlo- 
gifticated  acids;  when  combined  with 
a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  phlogif- 
ton, phlogifticated  acids,  when  com- 
bined with  a greater  or  lefs  quantity 
of  phlogifton,  phlogifticated  acids  ; 
and,  completely  faturated  with  phlo- 
gifton, they  form  .various  fubftances, 
which  no  longer  paffefs  acid  properties. 

According  to  them,  the  perfect 
acid  of  fulphur,  or  the  fulphuric  acid, 
is  the  pureft ; combined  with  more 
phlogifton  it  forms  phlogifticated 
acid  of  fulphur,  or  the  volatile  fpirit 
of  fulphur,  and  when  perfectly  fatu- 
rated with  phlogifton,  it  conftitutes 
fulphur.  Iffulphur  be  burnt  in  open 
veffels,  its  phlogifton  combines  partly 
with  the  air,  and  is  carried  off,  and 
phlogifticated  acid  of  fulphur  remains. 
If  metals  be  diffblved  in  concentrated 
acid  of  fulphur,  the  phlogifton  of 
the  metal  combines  with  the  acid  of 
fulphur,  and  comes  over  as  volatile 
acid  of  fulphur,  or  remains  in  the 
ftate  of  fulphur.  The  formation  of 
inflammable  gaz,  during  the  folu- 
tion of  metals  in  diluted  acid  of  ful- 
phur, can  only  be  explained  by  a 
forced  and  hypothetical  mode  of 
reafoning,  from  the  lingular  opinions 
refpedting  the  nature  of  phlogifton 
and  of  inflammable  gaz  ; nor  does 
the  theory  of  phlogifton  give  a fatif- 
fadlory  reafon  for  the  augmentation 
of  weight  during  the  combuftion  of 
fulphur. 

The  perfect  acid  of  nitre,  or  the 
nitric  acid,  is  the  aephlogifticated 
acid  of  nitre  of  the  phlogiftians, 
which,  combined  more  or  lefs  with 
phlogifton,  forms  the  phlogifticated 
acid  of  nitre,  or  the  fuming  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and,  faturated  with  phlogifton,  • 
the  nitrous  gaz.  If  nitrous  gaz  come, 
therefore,  into  contact  with  vital  air, 
it  parts  with  feme  of  its  phlogifton, 
and  returns  to  the  ftate  of  phlogifti- 
cated  acid  of  nitre.  During  the  fo- 
lution of  metals  *in  this  acid,  the 
phlogifton  of  the  former  combines 
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with  part  of  the  latter,  and  pafles 
off  as  nitrous  gaz.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  all  combuftible  bodies  com- 
municate to  the  nitric  acid  fome  of 
their  phlogifton,  and  render  it  phlo- 


gifticated. 


The  common  or  imperfedl  muria- 
tic acid,  is  the  phlojrifticated  acid  of 
fait  of  the  phlogiftic  philofophers, 
which,  when  deprived  of  its  phlogif- 
ton, becomes  dephlogiilicated,  that 
is,  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Some 
of  thofe  philofophers,  to  fave  ' their 
theory,  fay,  that  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  is  a peculiar  compound 
liquid. 

The  pbofphoric  acid  is  a fimple 
body,  which,  when  combined  with 
phlogifton,  forms  volatile  acid  of 
phofphorus,  and,  faturated  with  it, 
phofphorus  itfelf.  According  to  Some 
phiogiftians,  the  phofphoric  air,  or 
phofphorated  hydrogen  gaz,  cotififts 
of  phofphorus,  phlogifton,  caloric, 
and  water. 

Sugar  con  lifts  of  acid  of  f u gar  and 
phlogifton.  The  arfenic  acid  is  arfe- 
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fi:c  deprived  of  its  phlogifton.  Thus, 
by  analogy  they  conclude  about  all 
the  other  acids ; though,  with  refpedl 
the  vegetable  and  animal  acids,  the 


opinions  of  the  different  fedls  of 


phiogiftians  be  very  different. 

Vital  air  is,  according  to  fome,  a 
fimple  body,  that  is,  air  in  the  pur- 
eft  fta^e  ; according  to  others,  it  con- 
fifts  of  caloric  and  wafer.  In  both 
cafes,  they  fay,  that,  in  combination 
with  phlogifton,  it  forms  phlogifti- 
cated  air,  that  is,  azotic  gaz.  They 
alfert  that  inflammable  air  is  highly 
. compound,  and  differs  according  to 
its  origin.  Kirvvan  believed  that  it 
was  compofed  of  phlogifton  and  ca- 
loric. 

Carbon  conftfts  of  aerial  acid,  phlo- 
gifton, and  the  fixed  incombullible 
parts.  Hence,  if  carbon  be  burnt, 
the  phlogifton  and  aerial  acid  efcape, 
and  the  earths,  metals,  and  fixed 


farts  remain. 


Phlogifton  forms  a principal  part 
of  all  organized  bodies,  which  are, 
therefore,  combuftible.  Some’  of 
them  contain  it  in  abundance,  as  oils 
and  fat.  Phlogifton  is  the  caufe  of 
the  odour  and  colour  of  plants,  and 
a&s  a principal  part  in  the  animal 
economy,  fince,  by  its  folution  in 
the  blood,  or  its  deficiency,  it  pro- 
duces various  difeafes.  • • | 

According  to  the  phiogiftians,  the 
whole  utility  of  refpiration  confifts-in 
its  carrying  off  from  the  body  the  fu- 
perabundant  phlogifton.  The  blood, 
during  its  circulation,  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  the  fupcrabundantj 
phlogifton,  liberated  in  confequenee 
of  the  different  functions  of  life, 
and,  being  charged  with  it,  returns 
to  the  lungs.  The  vital  air,  or 
oxygen  gaz,  which  is  infpired,  now- 
feparates  this  phlogifton  from  the 
blood,  and,  according  to  fome,  alfo, 
the  carbonic  acid,  likewife  produced 
in  the  blood.  The  blood,  thus  pu* 
rifled,  is  then  diffufed  by  the  arteries 
into  the  body,  to  attradl  a new  por- 
tion of  phlogifton. 

In  a fimilar  manner,  they  endea- 
voured, in  their  phlogiftic  fyftem,  to 
account  for  molt  of  the  other  pheno- 
mena in  chemiilry,  to  which  the 
loofe  and  indefinite  theory  of  phlo-  ; 
gifton  afforded  great  facility.  But 
the  futility  of  ipotl  of  thefe  explana- 
tions is  manifeft,  as  foon  as  we  infift 
upon  a ftridl  conformity  with  the  ef- 
tablifhed  principles  of  the  mutual 
action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  and 
demand  an  exzKft:  account  of  the 
weight  and  meafure  of  the  bodies 
made  ufe  of  in  experiments.  There 
are  many  things  in  nature  which  we 
cannot  explain,  and  which  will  al- 
ways remain  obfeure.  .It  is  there- 
fore unreafonable  to  rejedl  a fyftem 
becaufe  it  is  unable  to  remove  the 
veil  which  hides  the  caufe  of  many 
appearances.  The  anthphlogi  ft  lairs 
do  not  indeed  arrogate  to  thentfelves 
this  merit  j but  their  fyftem  deferve* 
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the  preference  which  is  granted  to 
it  by  aimed  all  the  naturalids  of  the 
prefent  age,  fince  it  explains  mod  of 
the  phenomena  explicitly,  uniformly, 
and  with  the  minuted  circumdances, 
appears  more  conformable  to  the 
Ample  path  of  nature,  and  draws  all 
inferences  from  matters  of  fact,  with- 
out requiring  the  aid  of  fubtle  argu- 
ments. 

Phlogiston,  ( Phlogiflon , i,  n. 
<pAoy*roc,  from  ®My^u,  to  burn). 
The  inflammable  principle.  Staal 
gave  this  term  to  a principle,  which 
he  imagined  was  pure  fire,  or  the 
matter  of  fire  fixed  in  combuftible 
bodies,  in  order  to  didingujfh  it  from 
fire  in  action,  or  'in  a date  of  li- 
berty. 

Phlogosis,  ( Phlogofis , is,  f. 
Q\zyuac,'  from  (pxoyou,  to  inflame). 
See  Inflammation . 

Phlyct./en.'F.,  ( Phlydana , a,  f. 
tpxvxTouvai,  fmall  bladders).  Small 
i pellucid  veficles,  that  contain  a fe- 
rons  fluid. 

Phlyzacium,  ( Phlyzar.ium , i , 
n.  from  ©Xt^,  to  be  hot). 

A pudule  on  the  fkin  excited  by  fire 
or  heat.  See  Pujlule. 

Phcentx  dactylifera,  ( Phce - 
i nix , lets,  f.  ©om£,  from  Phoenicia , its 
native  foil).  The  fydematic  name 
! of  the  date- tree.  See  Dadylus.  ' 

Phosphats,  ( Phofphds , tis,  m. 
from  phofphorus).  Salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  phofphoric  acid 
1 with  different  bafes ; thus,  pbofphat 
\of  ammoniac , phofphat  of  lime , &c. 

Phosphites,  (Phofpbis,  tis,m.). 
Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  phofphorous.  acid  with  different 
bafes  ; thus,  aluminous  phofphite,  am - 
I maniacal phofphite,  &rc. 

Phosphoric  acid.  Acldum phof- 
t'portcum.  This  acid  may  be  obtained 
• i ‘rom  bones,  in  the  following  manner. 
1 hree  parts  of  diluted  fulphuric  acid 
,re  to  be  effuled  upon  four  parts  of 
nilverized  afhes  of  bones,  while  con- 
inually  dirred,  « By  this  means  the 


fulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  cal- 
careous earth,  and  difengages  the 
phofphovic  acid.  The  mats  is  then 
to  be  repeatedly  wafhed  in  water,  and 
the  lie  flowiy  evaporated  : the  ful- 
phate  of  lime,  which  dill  adheres,,  will 
be  thus  gradually  expelled;  and  at 
lad  phofphoric  acid,  in  a dry  and  vi- 
treous form,  will  be  obtained. 

Phosphorus,  [Phofphorus,  i,  m. 
Qu)c(Pr’[o: , from  (pwc , light,  and  (Pc.co , 
to  carry).  One  of  the  mod  combuf- 
tible  fubdances  we  are  acquainted 
with.  It  was  originally  obtained 
from  urine  ; but  the  fubdance  which 
affords  it  in  the  greated  quantity  is 
the  ammoniacal  phofphat.  When 
pure  it  is  tranfparent,  and  of  a con- 
fidence refembling  that  of  wax;  it 
cryftallizes  by  cooling,  in  laminae,' 
which  are  brilliant,  and,  as  it  were, 
micacious  ; it  melts  in  hot  water  long 
before  the  fluid  becomes  boiling  hot  ; 
it  is  very  volatile,  and,  by  a gentle 
heat,  rifes  and  comes  over  in  the  fornt 
of  a thick  fluid.  When  in  contact 
with  air,  it  emits  a fume  frGm  every 
part  of  its  furface  ; and  this  vapour, 
which  fmells  drongly  like  garlick, 
appears  white  in  the  daytime,  but  is 
very  luminous  in  the  dark. 

The  earlied  account  we  have  con- 
cerning the  medicinal  ufe  of  phofpho- 
rus,is  in  the  feventh  volume  of. Haller’s 
Collection  of  Thefes,  relating  to  the 
hidory  and  cure  of  difeafes.  The 
original  differtation  is  entitled,  De 
Phofphori  Loco  Medicamenti  adfumpti 
virtute  medic  a,  aliquot  eaflbus  fingulari- 
bus  confinnata , Audore  J.  Gobi 

Ment%.  There  are  three  cafes  of 
Angular  cures  performed  by  means  of 
phofphorus  narrated  in  this  thefis ; 
but  as  the  work  is  in  the  library  of 
many  medical  men  in  this  country, 
it  is  not  deemed  neceffary  totranflate 
thofe  cafes  fully.  It  may  be  proper 
to  premife,  however,  that  the  hidory 
of  thefe  cafes  and  cures  was  lent  to 
Dr.  Gabi  Mentz  by  his  father. 

The  fird  hidory  is  of  a man  who 
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laboured  under  a putrid  fever;  for  beginning.  We.are  informed,  that  on 
whom  the  belt  alexipharmic  medi-  the  third  day  of  the  difeafe  the  pa- 
eines,  as  they  are  calkd,  together  tient  was  deprived  of  theufeofhis 
with  a proper  regimen,  were  pre-  external  fenfes ; that  he  became  de- 
fcribed.  A diarrhoea,  however,  en-  iirious,  and  exceedingly  exhajjfted. 
fired,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety  Two  grains  of  phofphorus  w'ere  given 
about  the  prsecordia,  delirium,  and  to  him  at  two  o’clock,  and  two 
general  proltration  of  the  powers  of  more  in  the  evening,  which  reftored 
life.  Proper  remedies  were  tried  to  him  to  his  fenfes,  and  occafioned  a 
flop  the  diarrhoea,  and  check  the  copious  fweat.  Proper  remedies  were 
difeafe,  but  in  vain.  For  three  days  afterwards  employed,  which  accom- 
the  patient  had  been  infenlible  and  pbfhed  his  recovery, 
exhaufted.  In  this  extremity,  the  Dr.  Mentz  appears  to  have  been 
phyfician  had  recourfe  to  phofpho-  one  of  the  fiift  practitioners  who  tried 
rus ; two  grains  of  which  were  ex-  this  heroic  remedy  internally.  Dr. 
hibited,  together  with  a fufficient  Morgen ftern  and  Dr.  Hatman  feem 
quantity  of  theraica  to  make  them  both  to  have  afterwards  employed  it. 
into  a bolus.  This  occafioned  a gentle  The  following  twelve  cafes,  relating 
fweat,  and  general  quiet.  The  dofe  to  this  interefting  fubjeCl, are  tranfiat- 
was  twice  repeated  in  the  evening,  ed  from  a thefis  which  is  very  little 
and  again  towards  morning,  with  the  known  Nin  this  country.  It  is  the 
addition  of  another  grain*  The  fweat  inaugural  differtation  of  one  Dr. 
became  copious,  and  the  memory  Wolff,  who  graduated  at  Gottingen 
and  the  ufe  of  the  external  fenfes  were  in  the  year  1791  ; and  w’ho  Hates, 
reftored.  The  patient,  thus  revived,  that  the  cafes  are  extracted  from  the 
was  afterwards  completely  re-eftab-  private  diary  of  his  father,  a phyfician 
liftied  by  other  remedies.  of  eminence  in  Poland,  who  pra&ifcd 

The  fecond  cafe,  is  that  of  a man  phyfic  with  great  fuccefs  and  repu- 
who  laboured  under  a bilious  fever,  tation  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Although  various  remedies  appear  io  Case  1.  In  the  month  of  Auguft 
have  been  judieioufly  employed,  yet  1763,  I was  called  to  a woman 
the  difeafe  gained  ground,  until  at  twenty-five  years  cld,  whom  I found 
laft  the  pafient  was  almoft  quite  ex-  in  a ftate  of  low  delirium.  Her  11 
haufted.  Three  grains  of  phofpho-  pulfe  was  fmall,  weak,  and  tremulous,  11;  :- 
rus  wrere  exhibited  at  eleven  o’clock  almoft  vanifning,  as  it,  were,  under 
in  the  forenoon,  which  produced  a the  finger.  Her  whole  cheft  and 
little  quiet  ; but  the  patient  became  arms  were  disfigured  with  livid  fpots. 
fo  thirfty  that. he  could  not  refiain  Her  neighbours  and  attendants  in- 
from  drinking.  After  this  he  was  formed  me,  that  the  had  been  feized 
quiet  for  twro  hours,  and  a profufe  with  a fever  about  eleven  days  before 
fweat  broke  out  all  over  his  body.  I fawr  her;  and  that  fhe  had  been  at- 
The  phyfician  feeing  this,  ordered  tended  by  fome  ignorant  practitioner,  jti 
him  another  dofe  ii^he  evening.  He  who,  finding  that  his  remedies  did 
flepl  and  perfpired  the  whole  evening,  not  fucceed,  had  deferted  her  the  day 
and,  by  means  of  proper  remedies,  before,  declaring  that  God  alone 
was  afterwards  completely  cured.  could  cure  her'. 

The  third  cafe  is  entitled,  A malig-  The  cafe  appeared  to  me  one  of 
nant  catarrhal  Fever,  with  Petechia.  It  thofe  defperate  ftates  of  difeafe,  in 
feems  to  have  been  the  common  typhus  which  a practitioner  either  ought  to 
puindus  of  Cullen,  accompanied  with  refrain  from  doing  any  thing,  or  to 
cough  and  catarrhal  fymptoms  in  the  make  trial  of  fome  new,  bold,  and 
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powerful  remedy,  which  might  a<5b 
as  an  uncommon  ftimulus  to  the 
fierves,  and  roufe  their  fuppreffed 
energy.  Such  a remedy  I expected 
to  find  in  phofphorus;  and  accord- 
ingly 1 ordered  my  patient  five  drops 
of  its  folution,  in  aether,  which  con- 
tained three  grains  of  the  phofpho- 
rus. They  were  exhibited  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  Rhenifii  wine,  and  the  pa- 
tient fwallowed  a few  cupfulls  of  an 
infufion  of  the  flores  till oe  after  them. 
I vifited  the  patient  three  hours  after- 
wards, and,  not  finding  any  change, 
I repeated  the  dofe.  flVo  hours 
were  fcarce  clapfed  when  the  pulfe 
began  to  rife,  and  the  whole  body 
to  be  diffufed  with  an  equal  heat ; 
immediately  afterwards  the  pulfe  be- 
came unduiatory,  a breathing  by  eat 
(fudor  halitnofus)  brdke  out,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  delirium  fubfided. 

I exhibited  a third  dofe  at  the  end 
of  fixteen  hours  ; a number  of  red 
fpots  then  -appeared  on  the  tkin,  and 
the  patient  complained  very  much  of  a 
fenfe  of  oppreflion  and  pain  at  the 
praecordia  and  in  the  abdomen. 
Thefe  fymptoms  I endeavoured  to 
j allay  by  diluents  and  frequent  emol- 
i Kent  glyflers,  which  brought  away  a 
great  quantity  of  foul  faeces.  The 
Peruvian  bark  completed  the  cure. 

Case  II.  A young  woman,  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  was,  for  the  firft 
time  delivered  of  a healthy  child. 

, She  recovered  perfectly  well  for  the 
: firil nine  days;  but  being  then  greatly 
• frightened  by  fome  hidden  noife  in 
the  houfe,  file  was  feized  with  a 
chilly  fit,  afterwards  with  fiufhes  of 
heat,  and  foon  became  delirious.  I 
was  called  to  her  on  the  third  day, 
after  various  remedies  had  been  tried 
in  vain  by  another  phyfician.  Find- 
ing that  fhe  had  a hard  pulfe,  with 
great  oppreflion  in  her  chelt,  and  a 
foul  tongue,  I ordered  her  to  be 
blooded,  to  take  a folution  of  Glau- 
ber’s falts,  and  to  receive  fome  anti- 
phlogiftic  and  emollient  glvfters. 


The  other  phyfician  flrongly  oppofed 
this  advice,  contending  llrenuoufly 
for  his  heating  diaphoretic  plan  ; 
amd  I therefore  returned  home.  He 
continued  to  adminifter  his  alexiphar- 
mics  and  cardiac  remedies  to  the  un- 
happy patient.  Three  days  elapfed 
before  1 heard  any  thing  of  her  ; but 
fome  of  her  friends  then  waited  on 
nfe,  entreating  me  with  great  ear- 
neffnefs  to  vjfit  her,  as  her  phyfician 
had  deferted  her,  declaring  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  any  one  to  fave 
her. 

I found  her  with  a tremulous  inter- 
mittent pulfe,  cold  extremities,  and 
wandering  in  her  intellects.  Of  the 
folution  of  phofphorus  I immediately 
gave  her  five  drops,  in  a little  Rhenifh 
wine  ; and,  in  about  two  hours  after, 
an  equal  degree  of  heat  diffufed  itfelf 
over  her  body,  and  her  fenfes  return- 
ed. Upon  repeating  the  dofe,  a 
fweat  broke  out,  which  relieved  her 
fo  much,  that  I afterwards  could  pro- 
ceed with  the  proper  remedies  for 
the  further  cure  of  the  complaint. 

Case  III.  A young  man,  twenty- 
two  years  old)  was  feized  with  a pu- 
trido-gaftric  fever,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  a white  miliary  erup- 
tion. On  the  feventh  day  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  while  under  the  influence  oka 
profufe  fweat,  he  was  taken  from  his 
bed,  at  his  own  defire,  and  had  his 
linen  changed.  An  hour  had  fcarce- 
ly  elapfed,  when  he  was  feized  with 
great  anxiety,  the  miliary  eruption 
almoil  totally  difappeartd,  and  he 
began  to  grow  delirious.  Being 
called  to  him,  I gave  him  the  folution 
of  phofphorus,  with  an  infufion  of 
elder  flowers  and  Rhenifh  wine.  In 
about  an  hour  afterwards  the  fweat 
and  eruption  returned,  and  he  was 
fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Case  IV.  A youth,  fixteen 
yCars  old,  was  feized  with  a putrid 
fever,  on  the  feventh  day  of  which  he 
was  affedled  with  diarrhoea  of  fo  fe- 
vtre  a kind,  that  he  had  forty-eight 
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ftools  in  the  courfe  of  a day.  Being 
fent  for  the  day  after,  I found  him 
with  an  hippocratic  countenance  and 
fubfultus  tendinum.  Having  exhibi- 
ted the  phofphorus  twice  to  him,  a 
general  breathing  fweat  broke  out, 
and  the  diarrhoea  fubfided.'  After- 
wards proper  remedies  were  exhibit- 
ed, and  he  was  reilored  to  health 
in  fifteen  days. 

Seven  cafes.  During  the  years 
1770  and  1771,  while  the  war  was 
carried  on  upon  the  borders  of  our 
remote!!  provinces  between  the  Turks 
and  Ruffians,  a putrid  fever  took  its 
rife  in  the  camps,  and  fpread  itfelf 
to  us.  It  was  then  that  I ordered 
this  divine  remedy,  with  the  happieft 
effedl,  to  feven  lick  who  laboured 
under  the  putrid  fever,  fome  of  whom 
had  eruptions,  with  great  proftration 
of  {Length: 

Case  XI I.  A young  lady  of 

quality,  twenty-five  years  old,  en- 
dowed with  fuch  an  exquifite  degree 
of  nervous  fenfibility,  that  fhe  ufed 
frequently  to  be  affedled  with  fpafms 
and  convulfive  motions  without  any 
apparent  caufe,  became  pregnant  in 
the  year  1 7 74,  which  was  the  fe- 
venth  of  her  marriage.  On  the  third 
day  preceding  delivery,  file  was  fuz- 
ed with  a difeafe  which  might  be 
juftly  faid  to  be  fomewhat  between 
catalepfy  and  coma  vigil.  She  lay 
ilretched  out  upon  her  back,  her  eyes 
open  and  fixed,  her  legs  and  arms 
were  quite  flexible,  and  remained  in 
any  pofture  in  which  they  were  put ; 
her  pulfe  and  refpiration  were  en- 
tirely natural,  and  fhe  fwallowed 
whatever  fluid  was  put  into  her 
mouth. 

After  fne  had  remained  three  days 
in  this  ftate,  fhe  was  delivered  of  a 
dead  child,  which,  from  the  marks 
of  putrefcency  on  its  body,  mutt  have 
died  fome  days  before. 

• Evacuations  carefully  employed, 
antifpafmodic  and  nervous  remedies 
exhibited,  both  by  the  mouth  and 


anus,  embrocations  and  liniments, 
produced  fuch  a falutary  change,  that 
in  fifteen  days  the  patient  was  able  to  . k 
leave  her  bed,  and  the  greatefl  hope  was 
therefore  entertained  of  her  complete 
recovery.  But,  on  the  twenty-eighth  ' 
day  after  delivery,  when  I went  again 
to  villt  my  pafient,  (who  lived  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  me),  I 
found  her  complaining  of  rigour  ajjd 
chillinefs  of  the  inferior  extremities, 
her  pulfe  was  frequent  and  final],  and. 
her  face  was  more  fluflied  than  ufual. 
Frictions,  glyllers,  the  pediluvium, 
and  antifpafmodics  were  all  tried,  but 
without  producing  any  favourable 
event,  and,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  night,  fhe  became  totally  rigid; 
yet  fhe  had  complet  e pofleflion  of  her 
mind,  although  all  the  external 
fenfes,  the  fight  excepted,  were  abo- 
lifhed.  1 gave  to  her  three  drops  of 
the  folution  of  phofphorus  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  wine.  Scarcely  had  an  hour 
elapfed  when  a warm  fweat  broke 
out,  and,  together  with  it,  a white 
miliary  eruption.  Afterwards  other 
remedies  were  exhibited  which  effedl- 
ed  her  recovery. 

Such  are  the  cafes  related  by  Dr. 
Wolff,  which  it  is  prefumed  will  be 
found  Efficiently  interefling  to  awak- 
en, and  arreft  the  attention  of  the 
practitioners  of  this  country.  A me- 
decine  of  greater  powers  cannot  be 
named,  if  the  facts  which  have  been 
related  are  correctly  true.  Little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  many 
tiials  will  foon  be  made  with  it  in 
this  country ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  be  made  with  caution,  and 
under  as  favourable  circumftances  for 
the  reception  of  fuch  a powerful  fti- 
jxmlus  as  the  nature  of  the  difeafes 
in  which  it  is  to  be  given  will  admit 
of.  The  following  particulars  con- 
cerning this  fubtle  remedy,  will  ferve 
as  a falutary  caution  agajnfl.  the  to° 
free  exhibition  of  it  in  the  time  of 
making  experiments. 

The  dangerous  confequences  whi^h 
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are  likely  to  follow  the  injudicious 
adminiftration  of  phofphorus,  canntot 
be  imprefled  on  .the  mind  more 
ftrongly,  than  by  the  relation  of  a 
few  cafes  and  experiments  which  are 
mentioned  by  Wackard,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  mifcellaneous  writings, 
(Vermifchte  Medicinche  Scbrifften, 
von  M.  A.  Wackard).  Thefe  cafes 
and  experiments  I literally  tranflated 
from  the  original  German  ; a work 
from  which  the  medical  practitioner 
may  reap  much  information,  being 
replete  with  practical  remarks  made 
hy  a very  attentive  and  accurate  ob- 
, ferver.  1 

A Jew,  of  a phlegmatic  habit,  was 
ftruck  with  apoplexy.  He  was  fpeech- 
i lefs  and  lame,  and  could  not  void  his 
fasces  except  he  was  aflifted  hy  art; 
his  appetite,  however  was  good.  Mi- 
neral baths  and  many  remedies  were 
tried  to  reftore  him,  but  in  vain.  I 
was  at  lad  tempted  to  make  a trial  of 
phofphorus.  At  firft,  from  two  to 
three  grains  were  given  to  him,  and 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  increafed 
the  dofe  to  five  or  fix.  The  firft 
: dofe  was  given  in  a conferve,  but  the 
i following  day  in  honey.  His  excre- 
ments were  luminous.  Suddenly, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  night, 
he  was  feized  with  violent  vomiting, 
during  which  he  was  very  ill ; but 
after  the  vomiting  had  ceafed  he 
found  himfelf  better.  The  pulfe  was 
fmall  and  quick.  I did  not  venture 
to  give  any  more  phofphorus,  parti- 
cularly as  his  relations  were  afraid  of 
it.  A blifter  was  applied,  and  cool- 
ing and  demulcent  drinks  were  ex- 
hibited. He  locked  very  ill,  feemed 
quite  exhaufted,  and  appeared  to 
fuflfer  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which 
was  a little  tumefied.  He  took  fome 
nourifhment  every  day  ; but  what  he 
ate  was  very  fmall  in  quantity.  The 
vomiting  ceafed  entirely.  He  lived 
four  days  longer,  and  died.  I did 
not  fee  him  the  day  when  that  event 


happened  ; but  he  had  all  the  fy nip- 
toms  of  having  died  of  gangrene. 
There  were  even  externally,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  furgeon, 
many  large  gangrenous  fpots.  This  . 
cafe  caufcd  me  a great  deal  of  unea- 
finefs.  The  patient  could  not  fpeak 
for  fome  time  before  his  death,  and 
could  not  therefore  deferibe  his  fuf- 
ferings. 

Almoft  about  the  fame  time  that 
Profefibr  Zefsler  exhibited  the  phof- 
phorus to  his  two  patients,  the  intel- 
ligence was  communicated  to  a maa 
who  had  a tendency  to  apoplexy  and 
to  palfy.  He  had  read  in  hjellin’s- 
Materia  Medica  all  that  was  faid  in 
praife  of  phofphorus,  and  he  was  in, 
confequence  defirous  of  making  trial 
of  it ; but,  before  he  began  to  take  it, 
he  was  feized  with  a kind  of  apoplec- 
tic fit,  in  which  he  lay  as  if  deprived  of 
all  power.  He  caufed  three  grains  of 
phofphPrus  to  be  rubbed  with  a little 
oil,  and  to  be  given  to  him  ; he  took 
his  dofe  morning  and  evening.  It 
feerned  to  revive  him,  for  he  got  up 
and  walked  about  the  houfe.  He 
continued  to  take  this  medicine  feve- 
ral  days,  upon  which  he  became  fe- 
veriftt,  and  was  effedted  with  naufea 
and  lofs  of  appetite.  A gentle  eme- 
tic was  given  him.  Two  days  after 
this  I faw  him  for  the  firft  time  ; he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  violently 
affedted  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
particularly  towards  the  evening.  He 
was  very  dry,  and  his  eyes  were  yel- 
low. When  1 prefled  my  hand  on 
the  abdomen  it  did  not  give  him 
pain.  I ordered  him  whey,  nitre, 
acid  drinks,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
glyfters.  The  third  day  after,  this, 
he  grew  worfe.  I happened  to  be 
out  of  town,  and  another  phyfician, 
was  fent  for,  who  gave  him  mufk, 
and  various  other  remedies.  I vifited 
him  in  the  evening,  and  found  him 
gangrenous.  His  hands  were  applied 
to  his  head,  as  if  he  fuffered  acute 


pain  there  ; his  fereams  were  loud 
and  unremitting  ; he  was  delirious, 
and  fpoke  unintelligibly,  and  there 
was  not  any  puife  at  the  wrift.  He 
died  about  midnight.  Upon  in- 
specting the  body,  the  liver-appeared 
»obftru£ted,  and  the  flomach  was  gan- 
grenous near  the  cardia.  Is  it  not 
to  be  feared  that  the  phofphorus  had 
occasioned  this  ? or  was  this  the  ef- 
fect of  a gouty  or  rheumatic  acri- 
mony thrown  upon  that  part  ? It  was 
afterwards  remarked  that  a number 
of  people  were  feized  at  this  time 
with  vomiting  and  violent  pains  in 
the  bowels,  and  alfo  with  the  iliac 
pafilon.  Two  mouths  were  fcarcely 
Hapfed  when  I met  with  a cafe  in 
which  all  the  circutnftances  of  the 
complaint  were  fimilar  to  thofe  nar- 
rated in  the  above-mentioned  cafe, 
but  where  the  patient  had  not  fvval- 
lowed  a fingle  grain  of  phofphorus. 

The  following  are  fome  experi- 
ments which  Dr.  Weickard  made 
with  phofphorus  on  dogs. 

*c  It  is  now,”  he  obferves,  “ up- 
wards of  a year  fmee  fix  grains  of 
phofphorus  were  offered  to  a hungry 
dog.  The  phofphorus  was  inclofed 
in  a piece  of  meat ; the  dog  fmelt  it, 
and  refufed  to  take  it ; it  was  there- 
fore forced  down  his  throat.  He 
immediately  began  to  run  about  the 
room,  exhibiting  much  anxiety,  and' 
feemed  defirous  to  go  out.  He  grew 
fick,  and  vomited  the  bolus,  which 
feemed  to  be  on  fire ; upon  this  the 
dog  again  appealed  impatient  to  get 
out.  The  fmell  of  the  phofphorus, 
however,  ceafed  to  be  emitted  by  the 
vomited  matter.  The-  dog  fmelt  it 
again,  and  ate  it.  He  immediately  be- 
came extremely  lively,  fpringing  quick- 
ly from  one  table  to  another.  The 
experiments  ought  to  have  flopped 
here  ; but  fome  one  brought  another 
piece  of  meat,  in  which  there  were 
eight  grains  of  phofphorus  enclofed.  v 
This  was  alfo  forced  down  the  dogrs 


threat,  and  he  again  vomited  it  6n 
fire  ; he  did  not,  however,  exhibit 
the  fame  anxiety  to  leave  the  toom 
which  he  had  done  the  firfl  time,  q 
but  waited  patiently  until  the  dif- 
agreeable  feetor  which  arofe  and  filled 
the  apartment  had  efcaped  from  his 
morfel,  after  which  he  ate  it  greedily JI  5 
His  inclination  to  leap  and  run  about 
was  now  uncommonly  g.eat ; nothing  i 
was  too  high  or  too  diflant  for  him ; 
but  as  we  were  afraid  he  might  do 
fome  injury  by  this  kind  of  exercife, 
he  was  difmifTed  the  apartment.  He 
again  vomited  once  or  twice ; but 
lince  that  time  has  remained  perfectly 
well.” 

Such  are  the  principal  fadts  related 
by  Weickard.  We  now  come  to  the  j 
latefl  publication  on  the  fubjedl  of 
phofphorus.  It  is  a letter  on  its  me- 
dicinal virtues  by  M.  Alphonfo  Leroi,  I 
and  is  printed  in  the  only  volume  of 
Memoirs  which  the  Society  of  Emu- 
lation  at  Paris  has  yet  publifhed. 

One  of  the  firfl  experiments  which 
M.  Leroi  made  was  upon  himfelf ; ■*. 
he  fwallowed  three  grains  of  phofpho- 
rus with  fome  theraica.  It  is  a won-  i 
der,  he  fays,  that  he  was  not  killed 
by  it ; for  phofphorus  does  not  require 
more  air  than  is  commonly  contained  ifri1 
in  the  ftomach,  in  order  to  take  fire, 
and  burn  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  fl'1"1? 
eaten  through  that  organ.  For 
two  hours,”  the  Profefl’or  obferve-g, 
ie  I found  myfelf  extraordinarily  in- 
commoded* I drank  frequently  little 
draughts  of  cold  water.  After  fome 
hours  had  elapfed  the  uneafinels  ceafed. 

My  urine  was  high  coloured  ; but  the 
following  day  my  mufcular  force  was 
doubled,  and  I felt  an  infupportable 
venereal  irritation.  I afterwards  gave 
this  remedy  to  the  young  man  whofe 
cafe  is  related  in  the  Gazette  de  Sante, 
for  the  29th  of  Auguft  1779.  It  was 
truly  owing  to  phofphorus  that  his  life 
was  faved  in  a molt  malignant  fever, 
in  which  the  probation  of  flrength 
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.vas  fo  great  as  not  to  leave  many 
other  refources  but  this  remedy.” 

M.  Leroi  then  proceeds  to  inform 
us,  that  he  has  frequently  employed 
iphofphorus  fmce  that  time.  He  at 
Brit  preicribed  it  in  the  form  of  a 
ilohoch.  It  is  always  difficult  to  pul- 
verize it ; but  this  difficulty  he  over- 
jcame  in  {he  following  manner : He 
puts  the  phofphorus  into  warm  wa- 
. ter,  and  agitates  it  violently;  it  di- 
vides itfelf  like  oil  into  a great  num- 
ber of  little  globules,  and,  if  cold  wa- 
ter be  now  added,  it  is  precipitated 
to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a pow- 
der. Of  this  powder  one  or  two 

■ grains  are  to  be  taken,  and  rubbed 

; with  a little  fugar,  a drop  or  two  of 
oil,  and  fome  yolk  of  an  egg.  A 

■ quarter  of  a grain  every  day  is  quite 
jiufficientto  produce  great  effects.” 

At  other  times,  he  fays,  he  has 
, given  it  in  a mixture  of  oil,  fyrup, 

1 and  fome  aromatic  dillilled  water. 
He  afferts,  that  Kunkel  gave  phofpho- 
rus internally  in  England  in  the  form 
of  pills,  which  were  luminous  ; and  he 
informs  us,  that  he  himfelf  has  found 
cut  the  manner  of  compofing  them  ; 
i but  they  require  fo  nice  a manipula- 
tion, that  he  has  entrufted  the  fecret 
only  to  Meffrs.  Pelletier,  the  brothers, 
being  warned  by  his  own  experience 
of  the  mifchief  which  arifes  from 
giving  it  improperly  prepared.  Each 
, pill  contains  the  eighth  of  a grain  of 
phofphorus.  They  are  endowed 
with  a foporific  and  calming  pro- 
perty. Profeffor  Leroi  has  frequently 
employed  them  in  cafes  of  rheumatif- 
rr.us,  in  a great  number  of  nervous 
difeafes,  pituitous  difeafes,  and  in 
many  acute  and  chronic  complaints. 
He  believes  that  this  remedy  is  cap- 
able of  prolonging  life  beyond  the 
natural  period ; and  after  having 
fpoken  of  its  great  reftorative  power, 
he  related' the  following  cafe  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion. 

44  1 was  one  day  called  to  an  old 
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man,  aged  eighty-feven,  the  uncle  of 
Madame  de  Fourqueux,  in  whom 
life  feemed  to  be  almoft  totally  ex- 
tinguifhed.  I compofed  for  him  a 
mixture  of  fix  ounces  of  different  dif- 
tilled  aromatic  waters,  one  ounce  of 
oil  containing  three  grains  of  phof- 
phorus, and  two  ounces  of  fyrup. 
Of  this  he  took  three  table  fpoonfuls 
every  day  ; and  befides  this  he  took 
eight  drops  of  volatile  alkali  in  a glafa 
of  fvveet  aromatic  water  twice  a day, 
before  his  meals.  By  thefe  means  I 
illuminated  the  dyingvembers  of  life, 
and  he  furvived  Even  years  after  an 
attack  of  vveaknefs  in  which  it  mull 
have  appeared  like  madnefs  to  at- 
tempt to  interfere. 

I may  lafely  affirm,  that  I have 
been  as  much  occupied  in  feeking  out 
the  cafes  in  which  this  medicine  proves 
hurtful,  as  in  detedfing  thofe  in 
which  it  is  fervicesbbe  ; and  I can 
affert,  not  only  from,  my  own  expe- 
rience, but  alfo  from  that  of  the 
late  M.  Lecointre,  my  pupl,  who 
was  phvfician  to  the  hofpital  of  Nam- 
bouillet,  that  we  have  not  found  it 
hurtful  in  any  one  cafe  : that  it  has 
only  been  ufelefs  in  fome,  and  that 
only  in  fuch  cafes  in  which  life  was 
already  extindf  in  fome  parts  of  fuch 
patients  as  had  not  a fufficient  por- 
tion of  living  principle  in  them  to  re- 
animate the  whole  frame.” 

Mr.  Leroi  affirms,  that  the  divifi- 
bility  of  phofphorus  is  almoft  infi- 
nite ; and  in  proof  of  this  affertion  he 
ftates,  that  44  the  body  ot  a woman 
who  died  of  a putrid  fever,  and  who 
had  taken  one  grain  of  phofphorus, 
was  entirely  luminous  within.  The 
hands  of  the  late  Rielle,  the  anato- 
mift,  who  opened  the  body,  were 
luminous  fome  hours  after  they  had 
been  wafhed  ! ! ” 

Upon  maturely  confidering  all 
the  fadts  which  have  been  brought 
forward  concerning  it,  little  room 
for  doubt  will  be  left  in  the  -mind 
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as  to  its  uncommon  powers;  but, 
although  this  be  granted,  experience 
is  {fill  wanting  to  point  out  the 
ftifeafes,  and  various  llages  of  difeafe, 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  with 
equal  fafety  and  utility,  as  alfo  to  de- 
termine the  circumftances  under 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  even 
to  try  it.  Thus  much  may  doubtlefs 
be  afferted  concerning  it,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  liigheft  ltimuli  which  we 
have  in  the  catalogue  of  the  materia 
medica  ; and  that,  although  it  is  af- 
firmed by  M.  Leroi,  and  others,  to 
be  “ calming  and  fedative,”  it  is 
only  fo  in'  fuch  cafes  as  wine,  sether, 
Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor,  and  opi- 
um, are  alfo  found  to  be  calming 
and- fedative,  that  is,  in  cafes  where 
the  arterial  a&ion  of  the  whole  frame 
is  nearly  exhausted,  although  ftill 
quick.  Every  practitioner  fhould  be 
cautioned  againft  exhibiting  it  in  any 
inflammatory  difeafe,  where  much 
ilrength  exifts  ; and,  in  all  cafes, 
very  fmall  dofes  fhould  be  firft:  exhi- 
bited, and  thofe  with  the  utmofi  cir- 
cumfpettion. 

Pkosphurets,  (Phofpburetum,  i, 
n.  from  phofphorus).  Combinations 
of  phofphorus  not  oxygenated,  with 
different  bafes  ; as,  pkofphuret  of  cop- 
pery phqfphuret  of  irony  &c. 

Photophobia,  ( Photophobia , e, 
Fj  (pwro pco&ot,  from  (pucy  light,  and 
<pL@i:u'y  to  dread).  Such  an  intole- 
rance of  light,  that  the  eye,  or  rather 
the  retina,  can  fcarcely  bear  its  irri- 
tating rays.  Such  patients  generally 
wink,  or  clofe  their  eyes  in  light, 
which  they  cannot  bear  without  ex- 
quifite  pain,  or  confirmed  vition.  The 
proximate  caufe  i?  too  great  a fenfi- 
^ bility  in  the  retina.  The  fpecies  are, 
I . Photophobia  inflammaioria,  or  dread 
of  li  ght  from  an  inflammatory  caufe, 
which  is  a particular  fymptom  of  the. 
internal  opthalmia.  2.  Photophobia, 
from  the  drfufe  of  light,  which  hap- 
pens to  perfons  long  confined  in  dark 
places  or  prifons;  0:1  the  coming  out 


of  which  into  light  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, and  the  perfons  cannot  bear 
light.  The  depreliion  of  the  cata- 
ract occahons  this  fymptom,  which 
appears  as  though  fire  and  lightning 
entered  the  eye,  not  being  able  to 
bear  thefe  itrcng  rays  of  light.  3. 
Photophobia  nerve  a,  or  a nervous 
photophobia,  which  arifes  from  an 
increafed  fenfibility.  of  the  nervous 
ex  pan  (ion  and  optic  nerve.  It  is  a 
fymptom  of  the  hydrophobia,  and 
many  diforders,  both  acute  and  ner- 
vous. 4.  Photophobia  from  too  great 
light,  as  looking  at  the  fun,  or  at  the 
itrong  light  of  modern  lamps. 

Photopsia,  ( Photopjia , a,  f. 

< pn/ro^ia , from  Qu>c,  light,  and  oL<, 
vifion).,  Lucid  vi lion.  An  affedlion 
cf  the  eye  in  which  the  patient  per- 
ceives luminous  rays,  ignited  lines, 
or  coru  feat  ions. 

Phrenes,  ( Phren,  is,  f.  from 
®f£v,  the  mind,  becaufe  the  ancients 
imagined  it  was  the  feat  of  the 
mind).  The  diaphragm.  See  Dia- 
pfoirm. 

1 kren i.c  nerve,'( Nervus  phre- 
nic us , from  tppwer,  the  diaphragm). 
Diaphragmatic,  nerve.  It  arifes  from 
a union  of  the  branches  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs,  on 
each  fide,  paffes  between  the  clavicle 
and  fubclavian  artery,  and  defee nds 
from  thence  by  the  pericardium  to 
the  diaphragm, 

Ph k f.nIt is,  ( Phr milts , Kclis,  f. 
®i)£v»TK ; from  Oprv,  the  mind). 
Phrenzy  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  pyrexia , and  order  phlegmafia  of 
Cullen;  chaiadteiized  by  ilrong 
fever,  violent  headach,  rednefs  of  the 
face  and  eyes,  impatience  of  light 
and  noife,  w,atchfuhiefs,  and  furious 
delirium.  It  is  fymptomatic  of  fe- 
veral  difeafes,  as  worms,,  hydropho- 
bia, &c.  Phrenitis  often  makes  its 
attacks  with  a fenfe  of  fullnefs  in 
the  head,  flufning  of  the  countenance, 
and  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  the  pulfe 
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being  full,  but  in  other  refpeck  na- 
Itural.  As  thefe  fymptoms  increafe, 
tlje  patient  becomes  reftlefs,  his.  deep 
is  difturbed,  or  wholly  forfakes  him. 
It  fometimes  comes  on,  as  in  the  epi- 
demic, of  which  Saalman  gives  an 
account,  with  pain,  or  a peculiar 
fenfeof  uneafinefs  of  the  head,  back, 
loins,  and  joints ; in  feme  cafes, 
with  tremor  of  their  limbs,  and  in- 
tolerable pains  of  the  hands,  feet, 
'and  legs.  It  now  and  then  attacks 
with  itupor,  and  rigidity  of  the  whole 
body,  fometimes  with  anxiety  and  a 
fenfe  of  tendon  referred  to  the  brealf, 
often  accompanied  with  palpitation 
, of  the  heart.  Sometimes  naufea 
and  a painfhl  fenfe  of  weight  in  the 
(tomach,  are  among  the  earlietl 
Jfymptoms.  In  other  cafes,  the  pa- 
tient is  attacked  with  vomiting,  or 
complaints  of  the  heart-burn,  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels.  When 
[the  intimate  connection  which  fub- 
|fifts  between  the  brain  and  every  part 
pf  the  fyftem  is  confidered,  the  variety 
of  the  fymptoms  attending  the  com- 
mencement of  phrenitis  is  not  fo  fur- 
priiing,  nor  that  the  ftomach  in  par- 
ticular fhould  fuffer,  which  fo  re- 
markably fympathizes  with  the  brain. 
Tliefe  fymptoms  afiiit  in  forming  the 
Jtagnofis  between  phrenitis,  and  fy- 
nocha.  The  pain  of  the  head  foon 
oecomes  moreconfiderable,  and  fome- 
i limes  very  acute.  ‘ If  the  meninges,’ 
lays  Dr.  Fordyce,  * are  affected,  the 
pain  is  acute  ; if  the  fubftance  only, 
jobtufe,  and  fometimes  but  juft  fen-' 
ilible.’  And  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  ‘ I 
un  here,  as  in  other  analagous  cafes, 
jf'opinion,  that  the  fymptoms  above 
mentioned  of  an  acute  inflnmmation, 
ft  ways  mark  inflammations  of  mem- 
branous parts,  and  that  an  inflam- 
mation of  paranchyma,  or  fubftance 
faf  vifeera,  exhibits,  at  leaft  com- 
monly, a more  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. 

1 he  feat  of  the  pain  is  various  : 

) ometimes  it  feems  to  ocOupy  the 
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whole  head  ; fometimes,  although 
more  circumfcribed,  it  is  deep-feated, 
and  ill-defined.  In  other  cafes  it  is 
felt  principally  in  the  forehead  or, 
occiput.  The  rednefs  of  the  face] 
and  eyes  generally  inqreafes  with  the 
pain,  and  there  is  often  a fenfe  of 
heat  and  throbbing  in  the  head,  thl 
countenance  acquiring  a peculi^i 
fiercenefs,  Thefe  fynyotoms  for  the 
molt  part,  do  not  la\  long  before 
the  patient  begiqs  to\talk  incohe- 
rently, and  to  fliew  othW  marks  of 
delirium.  Sometimes,  hoyever,  Saal- 
man obferves,;  delirium  d^  not  come 
on  till  the  fifth,  fixth,  \r  feventh 
day.  The  delirium  graually  in- 
creafes,  till  it  often  arrivesW  a ftate 
of  phrenzy.  The  face -beeches  tur- 
gid, the  eyes  flare,  and  iecft  as  if 
burftingfrom  their  fockecs,  te^rs,  and 
fometimes  even  blood,  flowing  from 
them  ; the  patient  in  many  ca^s  re- 
fembling  a furious  maniac, \from 
whom  it  is  often  impoffible  to  vitiu- 
guifh  him,  except  by  the  ftiort^  du- 
ration of  his  complaint.  The  deli- 
rium affifts  in  diftingui  thing  phreutis 
and  fynocha,  as  it  is  not  a common 
fymptom  in  the  latter.  When  oli- 
rium  does  attend  fvnocha,  howei 
it  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  in  pli 
nitis. 

We  fhould,  a priori , expert 
phrenitis  confiderable  derangement! 
the  different  organs  of  fenfe,  whu 
fo  immediately  depend  on  the  ftai 
of  the  brain.  The  eyes  are  incapabll 
of  bearing  the  light,  and  falfe  vtflonl 
particularly  that  termed  mufea  voIi\ 
tantes , and  fiafhes  of  light  feeming  t( 
dart  before  the  eyes,  are  frequent\ 
fymptoms.  The  hearing  is  often  fo 
acute,  that  the  leaft  noife  is  intoler- 
able ; fometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  becomes  deaf ; and  the 
deafnefs,  Saalman  obferves,  and  mor- 
bid acutenefs  of  hearing,  fouietimei 
alternate.  Affeftions  of  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  touch,  are  lefs  obferv- 
able. 


diagnofis  beween  phrenitis  and  fyno- 
cha,  and  gkes  to  phrenitis  more  of 
the  appearance  of  mania.  In  many 
cafes,  hoover,  the  fever  runs  as  high 
as  the  de'rium  ; then  the  cafe  often 
almoff  e^ctly  refemblesa  cafe  of  vio- 
lent fyncha,  from  which  it  isthemore 
difficulrto  diftinguifh  it  if  the  pulfe  be 
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As  the  organs  of  fenfe  are  not  ment  of  the  prirnas  viae,  particularly 
frequently  deranged  in  fynocha,  thev  from  worms.  We  cannot  otherwise! 
foregoing  fymptotns  farther  affifl  the  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
diagnofis  between  this  complaint  and  of  thefe  complaints, 
phrenitis.  Inftead  of  a fuperabundanqe  of  bile 

The  pulfe  is  not  always  fo  much  in  the  primse  vise,  there  is  fometimes 
Hifturbed  at  an  early  period,  as  we  a deficiency,  which  feems  to  afford 
fiould  expert  from  the  violence  of  even  a worfe  prognofis.  The  faces 
Ue  other  fympooms,  compared  with  alvina  being  of  a white  colour,  and  a 
what  we  obfeive  in  idiopathic  fevers,  black  cloud  in  the  urine,  *are  regard- 
When  this  nrcumftance  is  diftin&ly  ed  by  Lobb  as  fatal  fymptoms.  The 
marked,  it  firms,  perhaps,  the  belt  black  cloud  in  the  urine  is  owing  to 

an  admixture  of  blood : when  un 
mixed  with  blood,  the  urine  is  gene 
rally  pale. 

1 There  is  often  a remarkable  ten- 
dency to  the  word  fpecies  of  hsemor-  jj  i3l£ 
rhagies,  towards  the  fatal  termination 
of  phrenitis.  Hxmorrhagy  from  the 
eyes  has  already  been  mentioned. 


for 
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full  anrfirong.  In  general,  however,  Hrernonhagy  from  the  inteflines  alfo, 


the  hadnefs  is  more  remarkable  than 
in  fyjocha,  and  in  many  cafes  the 
pulfe  is  fmali  and  hard,  which  may 
be  rearded  as  one  of  the  belt  diag- 
no fir’s  between  tlie  two  complaints, 
the  pulfe  in  fynocha  being  always 
ftrog  and  full.  In  phrenitis  it  is 
foretimes,  though  rarely,  intermit- 


tinging  the  fiools  with  a black  colour, 
is  not  uncommon.  Thefe  hasmorr- 
hagies  are  never  favourable  ; but  the 
hasmorrhagies  charadferiftic  of  fyno- 
cha, particularly  that  from  the  nofe, 
fometimes  occur  at  an  earlier  period, 
and,  if  copious,  generally  bring  re- 
lief. More  frequently,  however. 
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tin.  The  refpiration  is  generally  blood  drops  flowly  from  the  nofe, 
dep  and  flow,  fometimes  difficult,  demonfirating  the  violence  of  the 
no^  and  then  interrupted  with  hick-  difeafe,  without  relieving  it.  In 


uj  feldom  hurried  and  frequent ; a 
vey  unfavourable  fymptom.  In 
mny  of  the  cafes  mentioned  by  Saal- 
ixtn,  pneumonia  fupervened. 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult, 
fimetimes  convullive.  The  ftomach 
5 frequently  opprefled  with  bile, 
vhich  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  ; 
nd  complete  jaundice,  the  ikin  and 


other  cafes  there  is  a difeharge  of 
thin  mucus  from  the  nofe. 

Tremors  of  the  joints,  convulfions 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  grinding 
of  the  teeth,  the  face  from  being 
florid  fuddenly  become  pale,  involun- 
tary tears,  a mucus  from  the  nofe, 
the  urine  being  of  a dark  red  or  yel- 
low colour,  or  black,  or  covered  with 


he  urine  being  tinged  yellow,  fome-  a pellicle,  the  faeces  being  either  bi- 
im-es  fupervenesv  Worms  in  the  lions  or  white,  and  very  feetid,  pro- 
tomach  and  bowels  are  alfo  frequent  fufe  fweat  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
iltendants  on  phrenitis,  and  there  is  fnoulders,  paralyfis  of  the  tongue, 
"eafon  to  believe,  may  have  a ihare  in  general  convulfions,  much  derange- 
prodnemg*  it.  The  hydrocephalus  ment  of  the  internal  funtfiions,  and 
intern  ns,  which  is  more  allied  to  the  fymptoms  of  other  vifceral  in- 
phfenitis  than  dropfy  of  the  brain,  flammations,  particularly  of  pneumo- 
properly  fo  called,  feems  often,  in  nia,  fupervening,  are  enumerated  by 
part  at  leafi,  to  arife  from  derange-  Saalman  as  affording  the  mofi  unfa- 
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vourable  prognofis.  The  delirium 
changing  to  coma,  the  pulfe  at  the 
fame  time  becoming  weak,  and  the 
i deglutiton  difficult,  was  generally 
i the  forerunner  of  death.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a copious  hse- 
morrhagy  from  the  haemorrhcidal 
veffels,  from  the  lungs,  mouth,  or 
I even  from  the  urinary  paffiiges,  when 
the  delirium  is  relieved  by  deep,  and 
I the  patient  remembers  hi^  dreamt, 
when  the  fvveats  are  free  and  general, 
the  deafncfs  is  diminifhed  or  remov- 
ed, and  the  febrile  fymptoms  become 
milder,  there  are  hopes  of  a recovery. 

In  almotl  all  difeafes,  if  we  except 
,thofe  which  kill  fuddenly,  as  the  fa- 
tal termination  approaches,  nearly 
the  fame  train  of  fymptoms  fuper- 
venes,  viz.  thofe  denoting  extreme 
debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saal- 
. man  remarks  that  the  blood  did  not 
always  (hew  the  buffy  coat. 

Phrenitis,  like  moll  other  com- 
plaints, has  fometimes  affumed  an 
intermitting  form,  the  fits  coming 
on  daily,  fometimes  every  fecond  day. 
When  phrenitis  terminates  favour- 
ably, the  typhus,  which  fucceeds 
the  increafed  excitement,  is  generally 
led  in  proportion  to  that  excitement, 
than  in  idiopathic  fevers  ; a circum- 
stance which  affids  in  diftinguiihing 
phrenitis  from  fynocha. 

The  imperfeih  diagnofis  between 
uhefe  complaints  is  further  affilted  by 
the  effects  of  the  remedies  employed. 
For  if  in  phrenitis  in  removing  the 
[delirium  and  other  local  fymptoms, 
the  febrile  fymptoms  in  general  foon 
abate.  Whereas  in  fynocha,  although 
the  delirium  and  head-ach  beremoved, 
yet  the  pulfe  continues  frequent,  and 
other  marks  of  indifpofition  remain 
for  a much  longer  time. 

It  will  be  or  ufe  to  prefent  at  one 
?iew  the  circumdances  which  form 
:he  diagnofis  between  phrenitis  and 
jynocha. 

Synocha  generally  makes  its  attack 
jO  the  fame  manner;  its  fymptoms 


are  few  and  little  varied.  The  fymp- 
toms at  the  commencement  of  phre-  - 
nitis.are  often  more  complicated,  ami 
differ  coufiderably  in  different  cafes. 
Derangement  of  the  internal  func- 
tions are  comparatively  rare  in  fyno- 
cha. In  phrenitis  it  almoft  coa- 
llantly  attends,  and  often  appears 
very  early.  The  fame  obfervation 
applies  to  the  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  \ in  fynocha,  the 
pulfe  from  the  commencement,  is 
frequent,  flow,  and  rapid.  In  phre- 
nitis, fymptoms  denoting  the  local 
affection  often  became  confiderabie 
before  the  pulfe  is  much  didurbed. 
In  phrenitis  we  have  feen  that  the 
pulfe  fometimes  very  fuddenly  lofes 
its  firength,  the  word  fpecies  of  has- 
morrhagies  and  other  fymptoms  de- 
noting extreme  debility  fire  wing 
themfelves  ; fuch  fymptoms  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunner  of  death.  But 
that  when  the  termination  is  favour- 
able, the  degree  of  typhus  which 
fucceeds  it  is  lefs  in  proportion  to 
the  preceding  excitement  in  fynocha. 
Ladly,  if  we  fucceed  in  removing 
the  delirium  and  other  fymptoms  af- 
fecting the  head,  the  date  of  the  fe- 
ver is  found  to  partake  of  this  favour- 
able change  more  immediately  and 
completely  than  in  fynocha,  Where 
although  we  fucceed  in  relieving  the 
head-ach  or  delirium,  the  fever  often 
fuft’ers  little  abatement. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of 
phrenitis,  Eller  obferves,  that  when 
it  proves  fatal,  the  patient  generally 
dies  within  fix  or  feven  days.  In 
many  fatal  cafes,  however,  it  is  pro- 
t railed  for  a longer  time,  efpecially 
where  the  remiffions  have  been  coa- 
fiderable.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  longer  it  is  protracted,  pro- 
viding the  fymptoms  do  not  become 
worfe,  the  better  is  the  prognofis. 

Pht  hi  8.1  as  IS,  ( Phthtrlafis , zs,  f. 
ipS.'i acic;  from  <p&E*c,  a loufe).  A 
difeafe  in  which  feveral  parts  of  the 
body  generate  lice,  which  often  punc-? 
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tore  t hf?  fbkv  and  produce  little  for- 
divi  nicer, 

Phthisis,  ( Phthijis , fr,  f.  C'u  t:  ; 
from  ptfiw,  to  coniume).  Pulmonary 
confumpt’on.  A genus  of  difeafe  in 
in  the  clafs  pyrexia,  and  order  hamorr- 
hagia  df  Cullen  ; known  by  emacia- 
tion, debility,  cough,  hedic  fever, 
purulent  eitpfed oration,  haetfiopty fis, 
diarrhoea.  Species:  i.  Phthijis  inci- 
piens,  incipient,  without  any  expec- 
toration of  pus.  2 . Phthifts  huntidciy 
with  an  expedoiation  of  pus.  3. 
Phthijis  fcraphu/o/a,  from  fcrophulous 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  &c.  4s 
Phthjts  hamnptoica , from  haenioptytis. 
5.  Phth'Js  exanChematica,  from  exan- 
themata. 6.  Phthijis  chlorotic  a,  from 
chloroiis.  7.  Phth'Jis  fyphiliticay 
from  a,  venereal  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 
The  causes  which  predifuole  to  tin’s 
dif  eafe  are  very  numerous.  The 
following  are,  however,  the  mod 
general : hereditary  difpolition  ; par- 
ticular formation  of  body,  and  ob- 
vious by  a long  neck,  prominent 
fhoulders,  and  narrow  cheft  ; fcro- 
pbulous  diatheiis,  indicated  by  a fine 
clear  ikin,  fair  hair,  delicate  rofy 
complexion,  large  veins,  thick  upper 
lip,  a weak  voice,  and  great  f/nfi- 
- bility  ; certain  diieafes,  fuch  as  ly- 
philis,  fcrophula,  the  fmall  pox,  and 
meafles  ; particular  employments  ex- 
pofing  ar'iiicers  to  dud,  fuch  as 
needle-pointers,  done-cutter?,  millers, 
&c.  or  to  the  fumes  of  metals  or  mi- 
nerals under  a confined  and  un whole- 
fome  air;  violent  paffions,  exertions 
or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  as  grief, 
difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe 
application  to  fludy,  without  uling 
proper  extrcife  ; frequent  and  excef- 
iivc  debaucheries,  late  watching,  and 
drinking  freely  of  drong  liquors  : 
great  evacuations,  as  diarrhoea,  dia- 
betes, exceffive  venery,  fluor  albus, 
immoderate  difebarge  of  the  meudru- 
ai  dux,  and  the  continuing. to  fuckle 
too  long  under  a debilitated  fiatc  ; 
and  lallly,  the  application  of  cold. 
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either  by  too  fudden  a change  of  ap- 
parel, keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying 
in  damp  beds,  or  expofmg  the  bodv 
too  fuddenly  to  cool  air,  when  heated 
by  exercife ; in  fhort,  by  any  thing 
that  gives  a confiderable  check  to  the 
perfpiration.  The  more  immediate 
or  occafional  caufes  of  phthifis  are, 
hremoptyfis,  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion proceeding  to  fuppuration,  ca- 
tarrh, afthma,  and  tubercles,  the 
lad  of  which  is  by  far  the  mod  gene- 
ral. The  incipient  fymptoms  ufually 
vary  with  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but  when  it  arifes  from  tubercles,  it 
is  ufually  thus  marked  : It  begins 
with  a fhort  dry  *cough,  that  at 
length  becomes  habitual,  but  from 
which  nothing  is  fpit  up  for  fome 
time,  except  a frothy  mucus  that 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  faucc?. 
The  breathing  is  at  the  fame  time 
fomewhat  impeded,  and  upon  the 
lead  bodily  motion  is  much  hurried  : 
a fenfe  of  draitnefs,  with  opprefiion 
at  the  ched,  is  experienced  ; the 
body  becomes  graduafy  leaner,  and 
great  languor,  with  indolence,  dejec- 
tion of  fpirits,  and  lofs  of  appetite, 
prevail.  In  this  date  the  patient 
frequently  continues  a confiderable 
length  of  time,  during  which  he  is, 
however,  more  readily  affeded  than 
ufual  by  flight  colds,  and  upon  one  or 
oilier  of  the  occafions  the  cough  be- 
comes more  troublefome  and  fevere, 
particularly  by  night,  and  it  is  at 
length  attended  with  an  expedora- 
tion,  which  towards  morning  is 
mure  free  and  copious.  By  degrees 
the  matter  which  is  expectorated  be- 
comes more  vifeid  and  opaque,  and 
now  a (fumes  a greenifh  colour  and 
purulent  appearance,  being  on  many 
occafions  dreaked  with  blood.  In 
fome  cafes,  a more  fevere  degree  of 
haemoptyfis  attends,  and  the  patient 
fpits  jip  a confiderable  quantity  of 
flCvid,  frothy  blood.  The  breathing 
at  length  becomes  more  difficult,  and 
the  emaciation  andweaknefs  goes  on 
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increafing.  With  theft,  the  perfon 
begins  to  be  fenfible  of  pain  in  fome 
part  of  the  thorax,  which,  however, 
is  ufually  felt  at  firlt  under  the  ftprn- 
um,  particularly  on  coughing.  At 
a more  advanced  period  of  the  difeafe 
a pain  is  fometimes  felt  on  one  fide, 
and  at  times  prevails  in  fo  high  a de- 
gree, as  to  prevent  the  perfon  from 
lying  eafily  on  that  fide  ; but  it  more 
frequently  happens,  that  it  is  felt 
only  on  making  a full  fnfpiration,  or 
coughing.  Even  where  no  pain  is 
felt  it  often  happens,  that  thole  who 
labour  under  phthifis  cannot  lie  eafily 
on  one  or  other  of  their  Tides,  with- 
out a fit  of  coughing  being  excited, 
or  the  difficulty  of  breathing  being- 
much  increafed.  At  the  firft  com- 
mencement of  the  difeafe,  the  pulfe 
is  often  natural,  or  perhaps  is  foft, 
final!,  and  a little  quicker  than  ufual; 
but  when  the  fymptoms  which  have 
been  enumerated  have  fubfifted  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  then  becomes 
full,  hard,  and  frequent.  - At  the 
fame  time  the  face  flufties,  particular- 
ly after  eating,  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  foies  of  the  feet  are  affect- 
ed with  burning  heat  ; the  refpira- 
tion  is  difficult  and  laborious  •,  evening 
exacerbations  become  obvious,  and 
by  degrees,  the  fever  aflumes  the  hec- 
tic form.  This  fpecies  of  fever  is 
evidently  of  the  remittent  kind,  and 
has  exacerbations  twice  every  day. 
The  firft  occurs  ufually  about  noon, 
and  a flight  remiflion  enfues  about 
five  in  the  afternoon.  This  laft  is, 
however,  foon  fuccecded  by  another 
exacerbation,  which  increafes  gra- 
dually until  after  midnight ; but 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a 
remiflion  takes  place,  and  this  be- 
comes more  apparent  as  the  morning 
advances.  During  the  exacerbations 
the  patient  is  very  fenfible  to  any 
coolnefs  of  the  air,  and  often  com- 
plains of  a fenfe  of  cold  when  his 
fkin  is,  at  the  Came  time,  preternatu- 
rally  warm.  Ofthefe  exacerbations, 
that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  molt 
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confiderable.  From  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  heCtic  fymptoms,  the 
urine  is  high  coloured,  and  depofits 
a copious  branny  red  fediment.  The 
appetite,  however,  is  not  greatly  im- 
paired, the  tongue  appears  clean, 
the  mouth  is  ufually  moift,  and  the 
thirft  is  inconfiderable.  As  the  dif- 
eafe  advances,  the  fauces  put  on  ra- 
ther an  inflamed  appearance,  and  are 
befet  with  aphthse,  and  the  red  vef- 
fels  of  the  tunica  adnata  become  of  a 
pearly  white.  During  the  exacerba- 
tions, a florid  circumfcribed  rednefs 
appears  on  each  cheek  ; but  at  other 
times,  the  face  is  pale,  and  the 
countenance  fomewhat  dejeCted.  At 
the  commencement  of  heCtic  fever, 
the  belly  is  ufually  coflive  ; but  in 
the  more  advanced  ftages  of  it,  a 
diarrhaca  often  comes  on,  and  this  con- 
tinues to  recur'  frequently  during  the 
remainder  of  the  difeafe  ; colliquative 
fweats  likewife  break  out,  and  thefe 
alternate  with  each  other,  and  induce 
vaft  debility.  In  the  laft  ftage  of  the 
difeafe  the  emaciation  is  fo  great, 
that  the  patient  has  the  appearance 
of  a walking  Ikelelon  ; his  counte- 
nance is  altered,  his  cheeks  are  pro- 
minent, his  eyes  look  hollow  and 
languid,  his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails 
are  of  a livid  colour,  and  much  in- 
curvated,  and  his  . feet  are  affeCfed 
with  asdematous  fwellings.  To  the 
end  of  the  difeafe  the  fenfes  remain 
entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  and 
full  of  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  a happy 
circumftance  attendant  on  phthifis, 
that  thole  who  labour  under  it  are 
feldom  apprehenfive  or  aware  of  any 
danger;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence to  meet  with  perfons  labour- 
ing under  its  mod  advanced  ftage, 
flattering  themfelves  with  a fpeedy 
recovery,  and  forming  diitant  pro- 
jects under  that  vain  hope.  Some 
days  before  death  the  extremities 
become  cold.  In  fome  cafes  a 
delirium  precedes  that  event,  and 
continues  until  life  is  extinguifh- 


As  an  expectoration  of  mucus 
from  the  lungs  may  poiTiMy  be  mil- 
taken  for  puruldiit  matter,  and  may 
thereby  give  us  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that 
the  patient  labours  under  a confirmed 
phthifis,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  point 
out  a fare  criterion,  by  which  we 
(hall  always  be  able,  to  diftin^uifh  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  medical 
world  arc  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Chailes  Darwin  for  the  difeovery, 
who  Isas  directed  the  experiment  to 
be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be 
diflolved  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in 
can't ic  lixivium,  and  add  pure  water 
to  both  folutions.  If  there  is  a fair 
precipitation  in  each,  it  is  a certain 
lign  oi:  the  prefence  of  pus  ; but  if 
there  is  not  a precipitation  in  either, 
it  is  certainly  mucus. 

Mr.  Lverard  Home,  in  his  difter- 
tation  on  the  properties  of  pus,  in- 
forms us  of  a curious,  and  apparently 
a decilive  mode  of  diftin£uifhinu  ac- 
curately  between  pus  and  animal  mu- 
cus. The  property,  lie  obferves, 
which  characterizes  pus,  and  diftin- 
guiflies  it  from  moll  other  fubfiances, 
is,  its  being  compofed  of  globules, 
which  tire  vifible  when  viewed  through 
a microscope ; whereas  animal  mucus, 
and  all  chemical  combinations  of  ani- 
mal fubftances  appear  in  the  micro- 
fcope  to  be  made  up  of  flakes.  This 
property  was  firft  noticed  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  confumption  is  in  every 
cafe  to  be  confidered  as  attended  with 
much  danger  ; but  it  is  more  fo  when 
it  proceeds  from  tubercles,  than  when 
it  arifes  in  confequence  either  of  hce- 
moptylis,  or  pneumonic  fuppuration. 
In  the  laftinftance  therilk  will  begreat- 
er  where  the  abfeefs  breaks  inwardly, 
and  gives  rife  to  empyema,  than 
when  its  contents  are  difeharged  by 
the  mouth.  Lven  cafes  of  this  na- 
ture have,  however,  been  known  to 
terminate  in  immediate  death.  The 
impending  danger  is  generally  to  be 


judged  of,  however,  by  the  violence 
of  the  heCtic  fymptoms ; but  more 
particularly  by  the  fetor  of  the  ex- 
pectoration, the  degree  of  emaciation 
and  debility,  the  colliquative  fvveatfc, 
and  J.he  diarrhoea.  The  difeafe  hai, 
in  many  cafes,  been  found  to  be  con- 
fidently retarded  in  its  procefs  by 
pregnancy  ; and  in  a few  has  been 
alleviated  bv  an  attack  of  mania. 

j 

The  morbid  appearance  molt  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  on  the  dif- 
iedtions  of  thofe  who  die  of  phthifis, 
is  the  exiftence  of  tubercles  in  the 
cellular  fubllance  of  the  lungs.  Thefe 
are  fmall  tumours  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  indurated  glands,  are  of 
different  fixes,  and  are  often  found  in 
clutters.  Their  firmnefs  is  ufually  in 
proportion  to  their  fize,  and  when 
laid  open  in  - this  1 fate  they  are  of  a 
white  colour,  and  of  a confillence 
nearly  approaching  to  cartilage.  Al- 
though indolent  at  firft,  they  at 
length  become  inflamed,  and  are  at 
lad  changed  into  little  abfcclfes  or 
vomicce,  which  breaking,  and  pour- 
ing their  contents  into  the  bronehias, 
give  rife  to  a purulent  expectoration, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  phthi- 
fis. Such  tubercles  or  vomicte  are 
mofit  ufually  lltuated  at  the  upper  and  'I 
back  part  of  the  lungs  ; but  in  feme 
inltances  they  occupy  the  outer  part, 
and  then  adheiions  to  the  pleura  are 
often  formed. 

When  the  difeafe  is  partial,  only 
about  a fourth  of  the  upper'and  poi- 
terior  part  of  the  lungs  is  ufually 
found  difeafed  ; but-  in  fome  cales 
life  has  been  protracted  till  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  them  appeared,  on 
diffedtion,  fit  for  performing  their 
function.  A lingular  obfervation, 
confirmed  by  the  morbid  collections 
of  anatomifts,  is,  that  the  left  lobe 
is  much  oltener  affected  than  the 
right. 

Phu,  (#«,  or  <psvf  from  phua , A- 
rab. ).  See  Valeriana  major. 

Phy<££thlqn,  { Phygethlon , i,  n. 


nr 
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Pvy$kn ; from  Qw,  to  grow).  A 
rtd  and  painful  tubercle  which  often 
arifes  about  the  anus,  and  if  badly- 
treated  becomes  Adulous. 

Phyllanthus  emblica.  The 
fyftematic  name  ot  the  Indian  tree 
from  which  the  cmbiic  myrobalan  is 
obtained. 

PlI  YL  LITIS,  ( P by  Hit  is,  uiis,  f. 
C ; from  a leaf  fo  called 

becaufe  the  leaves  only  appear).  See 
Scolopemlrium. 

Phyma,  ( Phyma , ciiis,  n.  $vulx  ; 
from  $ vu y to  produce).  Tubercles 
in  any  external  part  of  the  body. 
Physalis  alkekengi,  {Phyfa- 

liSy  idlSy  f.  2)r;rctAtc  ! trom  po~ctu)y  to 

' inflate;  fo  called  becaufe  its  feed  is 
contained  in  a kind  of  bladder,  and 
alkeiengiy  alkakangi,  Arab,  the  ha- 
; licacabus  or  winter  cherry).  The 
I fyflematic  name  of  the  winter  cherry. 

■ See  Alkekengi. 

Physconia,  ( Phyfconia , f. 
Cicuuvix  ; from  gvaxu-.y  a big-bellied 
I fellow).  Enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
! men.  A genus  of  dileafein,  the  elafs 
; cachexia,  and  order  'intumefeentia  of 
: Cullen  ; known  by  a tumour  occupying 
I chiefly  one  part  of  the  abdomen,  in- 
creating  (lowly,  and  neither  fonorous 
nor  fluctuating.  Species  : I.  hepati- 
ca.  2.  Splenica . 3.  Renalis.  4. 

1 Uterina.  5.  Ab  evario.  6.  Aief en- 
teric a.  7.  Omen! alis.  8.  Vifcera- 

lis. 

pHYSETER  MACROCF.PH  ALUS, 

■ ( Pbyeter , eris,  m.  < Pvom rj£>  ; from 
\<pirciu,  to  inflate  ; fo  named  from  its 

■ action  of  blowing  and  difeharging 

water  from  its  noitrils,  and  macroce- 
! phalttSy  f/.xx^oxtpuX'.:y  from  [xanpocy 
long,  and  the  head  ; from 

the  length  of  its  head).  See  Amber - 

| yr»f.  * 

Physiognomy,  ( Phgf:ognorpiay  a, 
f.  (pvaioyHcfjLKt ; from  pua-.c,  nature, 
and  yucco-Ko.,  to  know).  The  art 
of  knowing  the  difpofition  of  a per- 
son from  the  countenance. 

Physiology!  ( Pbvfiologia^  a%  f. 


P H 

$vaic\cy\ a ; from  Cva-ie,  nature,  and 
Myocy  a difeourfe),  The  fcience 
which  treats  df  the  actions  and  powers 
ol  an  animated  body. 

Physocele,  ( Pbyfocele , es,  f. 
OvcquvXyj  ; from  pi/cr*.,  wind,  and  ^Ar, 
a tumour).  Any  fpecies  of  hernia, 
whofe  contents  are  diltended  with 
wind. 

Physocephalus,  ( Phyfocepba - 
lusy  :,  m.  (pvdoxiQa.’h.'jt ; from  q>vrx, 
wind,  and  xsQoCKy,  the  head).  Em- 
phvfema  of  the  head.  See  Pneumci - 
trjfis. 

Physometra,  ( Phyfometra , a,  f. 
(pvcro[/.-Tpa  ; from  1 pvxaery  to  inflate, 
and  ff.tr pay  the  womb).  A windy 
fwellmg  of  the  uterus.  A genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  ciafs  cachexia , and  order 
inlumefceniia  of  Cullen  ; charadlerized 
by  a permanent  elaltic  fwelling  of  the 
hypogaflrium,  from  flatulent  deten- 
tion of  the  womb. 

Phytolacca  decanc^ja ^Phy- 
tolacca, (Sy  f.  (pvroKc&xxx  ; from  'pirtvy 
a plant,  and  gum  lac ; fo 

called  becaufe  it  is  of  the  colour  of  lacca, 
and  decandria,  from  its  Lin  ncean  ar- 
rangement).' The  fyflematic  name 
of  the  American  night-fhade.  In 
Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America, 
the  inhabitants  boil  the  leaves,  and  eat 
them  in  the  manner  of  fpinach.  They 
are  faid  to  have  an  anodyne  quality, and 
the  j uice  of  the  root  is  violently  ca- 
thartic. ThePortugueze  had  formerly 
a trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of  the 
berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  order 
to  give  them  a deeper  colour;  but  it 
was  found  to  debafe  the  flavour.  This 
was  reprefented  to  his  Portuguefe 
majefty,  who  ordered  all  the  items  to 
be  cut  down  yearly  before  they  produ- 
ced flowers,  thereby-  to  prevent  any 
farther  adulteration. 

Phytology,  ( Phytologia, ' a,  f. 
tpvTcXoyia, ; from  purr,,  an  herb,  and 
Koyocy  a difeourfe).  That  part  of 
natural  hiflory  which  treats  on  plants. 

Pi  a mater,  ( Pia  mater , the  na- 
tural mother ; fo  called  becaufe  it 
LI  2 
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embraces  the  brain  as  a good  mother 
folds  her  child).  A thin  membrane, 
almoft  wholly  vafcular,  that  is  firmly 
accreted  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  medulla  fpinalis.  Its 
ufe  appears  to  be,  to  diftribute  the 
vefTels  to,  and  contain  the  fubllance 
of,  the  cerebrum. 

Pica,  (Pica,  a,  f.  fo  named  be- 
eaufe  it  is  £aid  the  magpie  is  fubjedt ' 
to  this  affe&ion).  Depraved  appe- 
tite, with  ftrong  dcfire  for  unnatural 
food,  it  is  very  common  to  pregnant 
women. 

Pice  a,  (Picea,  a,  f.  Trirt^,  pitch). 
The  common  or  red  fir  or  pitch  tree 
is  fo  termed.  The  cones,  branches, 
and  every  part  of  the  tree,  affords  the 
common  refin  called  frankinfenfe. 
See  Terebinlhina  vulgaris. 

PlCRIS  EC H TO  IDES,  (P  icris,  idis , 
f.  vrixpt<  ; from  9n*foc,  bitter,  and 
cchioides,  from  from 

tyi r,  a viper,  and  u <}oc9  refemblance). 
The  fyflematic  name  of  the  common 
ox-tongue  ; the  leaves  are  frequently 
ufed  as  a pot  herb  by  the  country 
people,  who  efteem  it  good  to  relax 
thfc  bowels. 

Pic h ur i M.  See  Pechurim. 

, Pic  nut.  Earth  nut.  Ground 
tiut.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  Buni - 
vm  bulbocajlanum  of  Linnaeus.  Pig- 
nuts, fo  called  becaufe  that  animal  is 
very  fond  of  them,  and  will  dig  with 
its  fnout  to  fome  depth  for  them,  are 
of  a dirty  brown  colour,  a little  big- 
ger than  a hazel-nut,  and  flavoured 
like  the  chefnut.  They  are  faid  to 
poffefs  a ftyptic  quality,  and  are  deem- 
ed ferviceable  in  laxity  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

Pigment,  ( Pigmentum , i,  n.  from 
fingOj  to  paint).  This  name  is  given 
by  anatomifts  to  a mucous  fubllance 
found  in  the  eye,  which  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  figment  of  the  iris , is  that 
which  covers  the  anterior  and  pofle- 
rior  furface  of  the  iris,  and  gives  the 
beautiful  variety  of  colour  in  the 
•y «.  The  pigment  of  the  choroid  mem- 


brane, is  a black  or  brownifh  mucus 
which  covers  the  anterior  furface  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  contiguous 
to  the  retina  and  the  interior  furface 
of  the  ciliary  proceffes. 

Piles.  See  H&morrhoip. 

Pile  wort.  See  Cheledonium 
minus . 

Pi l i congenIti.  The  hair  of 
the  head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  are 
fo  termed,  becaufe  they  grow  in 
utero. 

Pi li  postgeniti.  The  hair 
which  grows  from  the  furface  of  the 
body  after  birth  is  fo  termed,  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  which  appears  be- 
fore birth  ; as  the  hair  of  the  head, 
eyebrows,  and  eyelids. 

Pilosella,  (Pilocella,  a,f.  from 
pilus , hair,  becaufe  its  leaves  are 
hairy).  Auricula  muris.  Myofotis . 
Moufe  ear.  This  common  plant, 
Hieracium  pilocella  of  Linnaeus,  con- 
tains a bitter  la6fefcent  juice,  which 
has  a flight  degree  of  adflringency. 
The  roots  are  more  powerful  than 
the  leaves.  They  are  very  feldom 
nfed  in  this  country. 

Pilule  aloes  composite. 
From  fifteen  to  tiventy-five  grains 
prove  moderately  purgative  and  flo- 
machic. 

Pi  lul^e  aloes  cum  myrrha. 
From  ten  grains  to  a fcruple  of  this 
pill,  fubftituted  for  the  pilula  Rufi, 
prove  flomachic  and  laxative,  and 
are  calculated  for  delicate  females, 
efpecially  where  there  is  uterine  ob- 
ftru&ion. 

Pilule  cuprl  An  excellent 
tonic  and  diaphoretic  pill,  which  may 
be  given  with  advantage  in  dropfical 
difeafes,  where  tonics  and  diuretics 
are  indicated, 

Ptlulje  GALBANI  COMPOSITE. 
A ilimulating  antifpafmodic  and  em- 
menagogue.  From  a fcruple  to  half 
a drachm  may  be  given  three  time# 
a day  in  nervous  diforders  of  the  ilo- 
mach  and  inteflines,  in  hyflerical  af- 
fedlions  and  hypochondriafis. 

Pilule  iiYDRARGfn,-  Anal- 
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terative  and  antivenereal  pill,  which 
moftly  a£ts  on  the  bowels  if  given  in 
fufficient  quantity  to  attempt  the 
r.  moval  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and 
the  efore  requires  the  addition  of 
0}  -.:m.  Joined  with  the  fquill  pill, 
it  forms  an  excellent  expectorant 
and  ah'  rative,  calculated  to  afiift  the 
remow  ' of  dropfical  difeafes  of  the 
cheft,  and  aft  h mas  attended  with  vif- 
ceral  obi t ruction. 

PlL  ULJE  HYDRARGYRI  MURI- 
ATI  M!TIS  SIVE,  CALOMELANOS 

composite.  This  is  intended  as 
a fubflitute  for  the  famed  Plummer’s 
pill,  it  is  exhibited  as  an  alterative 
in  a variety  of  difeafes,  efpecially  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  pains  of  -the  vene- 
real or  rheumatic  kind,  cancerous 
and  fcirrhous  affe&ions,  and  chronic 
ophthalmia. 

PiluljE  opii.  Five  grains  of 
this  mafs  contain  one  of  opium. 

PiluevE  rh^i  composite.  Lax- 
ative and  ftomachic,  in  the  dofe  of 
from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a drachm. 

Pilulje  scill^e.  An  attenuant, 
expectorant,  and  diuretic  pill,  moftly 
adminiftered  in  the  cure  of  afthma 
and  dropfy. 

Pilus,  ( Pilus , i,  m.  tti >.<><■,  wool 
carded).  The  fhort  hair  which  is 
found  all  over  the  body.  See  Capillus . 

Pi  me  nt  A.  See  Pimento. 

Pimento,  ( Pimento , n.  ind.  from 
}[amienta,  Sp.  pepper).  Jamaica 
pepper,  orallfpice.  Amomum pimenta. 
Myrtus  pimenta  of  Linnaeus.  Myrtus 
fioribus  trichotomo-paniculaiis,  folds  ob- 
longo  lanceolatis.  Hurt.  Kew.  Clafs 
Icojandria . Order  Monogynia.  This 
fpice,  which  was  firfl  brought  over 
for  dietetic  ufes,  has  been  long  em- 
ployed in  the  {hops  as  a fuccedaneum 
to  the  more  coftly  oriental  aroma- 
tics : it  is  moderately  warm,'  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  that  of  a mixture  of  cloves,  cin- 
namon, and  nutmegs.  Both  phar- 
macopoeias diredl  an  aqueous  and  fpi- 
fituous  diftillation  to  be  made  from 


thefe  berries ; and  the  Edinburgh 
College  orders  alfo  the  oleum  effientiale 
piperis  'Jamaicenfis . 

Pimpernel.  The  anagallis  ar* 
vends  is  fometimes  fo  called.  See  Ana- 
gallis. 

Pimpernel,  water.  See  Be - 
cabuh^a. 

O / 

Pimpinella,  ( Pimpinella , a-,  f. 
quaji  bipinella  or  lipenula , from  the 
double  penate  order  of  its  leaves). 
Pimpinella  alba . Pimpinella  nojlras . 

Several  fpecies  of  pimpinella  were  for- 
merly ufed  officinally  ; but  the  roots 
which  obtain  a place  in  the  materia 
medica  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, are  thofe  of  the  Burnet  [ax- 
ifrage , the  Pimpinella  faxifraga  of 
Linnaeus.  Pimpinella  folds  pinnatis> 
foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotundis}  fumm'is 
linearibus.  Clafs  Pentaudria.  Order 
Digynia.  They  have  an  unpleafant 
fmell ; and  a hot,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafte : they  are  recommended  by  fe- 
veral  writers  as  a ftomachic  : in  the 
way  of  gargle,  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  difiolving  vifcid  mucus, 
and  to  ftimulate  the  tongue  when 
that  organ  becomes  paralytic, 

Pimpinella  alba.  A variety 
of  th z pimpinella  magna , whofe  root  is 
indifferently  ufed  with  that  of  the 
greater  pimpinell,  called  radix  pirn * 
pinellce  nigra.  See  alfo  Pimpinella. 

Pimpinella  anIsum.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  anife  plant.  See 
Anifum. 

Pimpinella  italica.  The 
root  which  bears  this  name  in  fome 
pharmacopoeias  is  that  of  the  Sangui? 
forba  officinalis  of  Linnseus,  It  is 
now  fallen  into  difufe. 

Pimpinella  magna.  The  fyf* 
tematic  name  of  the  greater  pijnpi- 
nella.  See  Pimpinella  nigra. 

Pimpinella  nigra.  The  root 
of  this  plant,  Pimpinella  magna  of 
Linnseus,  has  been  lately  extolled  in 
the  cure  of  eryftpelatous  ulcerations, 
tinea  capitis,  rheumatifm,  and  ©they 
difeafes. 
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See 


P f M PIN  ELL  A NOSTRAS. 

Pimpinella. 

PlMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA.  The 
fyficrnatic  name  of  the  Burnet  faxi- 
frage  of  Linnaeus.  See  Pimpinella. 

JPinastrllum,  ( Pinajttllnm,  i, 
n.  from  pinus , the  pine  tree ; fo 
called  hecaufe  its  leaves  refemble  thofe 
oF  the  pine  tree).  Hog's  fennel. 
See  Peucedanum . 

Pi  N e a , ( Pinea , <z,  f.).  The 

hone  pine.  The  young  and  frefh 
fruit  of  this  plant,  Pinus  pine  a of  Lin- 
naeus, are  eaten  in  fome  countries  in 
ihe  fame  manner  as  almonds  here, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  fugar. 
They  are  nutritive,  demulcent,  and 
laxative. 

1 Pineal  gland,  (call pineal 
from  pinea , a pine  apple,  from  its 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  that  fruit). 
Glandula  pinealis.  Conarium.  A 
fmall  heart-like  fubhance,  about  the 
fize  of  a pea,  fituated  immediately 
over  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
hanging  from  the  thalami  nervorum 
cpticorum  by  two  crura  or  peduncles. 
Its  ufe  is  not  known.  It  was  former- 
ly fuppofed  to  be  the  feat  of  the 
foul. 

Pine  apple.'  See  Ananas. 

Pine,  thistle.  See  Carlina 
gummifera. 

Pineus  purgans.  See  Ricinus 
major . 

Pinguedo,  ( Pinguedo , inis , f. 
from  pinguis , fat).  Fat.  See  Fat. 

Pi  N G u i CD  la,  ( Pinguicula , <e,  f. 
from  pinguis,  fat,  fo  called  becaufe  its 
leaves  are  fat  to  the  touch).  Viola 
palujlris . Liparis.  Cucidlata.  Do- 
decatheon  Plinii.  Butter- wT>rt.  York- 
shire fanicle.  The  remarkable  undlu- 
oiity  of  this  plant,  Pinguicula  vulgaris 
of  Linnaeus,  has  can  fed  it. to  be  ap- 
plied to  chaps,  and  as  a pomatum  to 
the  hair.  Lecoblions  of  the  leaves 
in  broths  are  ufed  by  the  common 
people  in  Wales  as  a cathartic. 

Pin  hones  in  dig  i.  See  Ricinus 


Pinus  abies.  The  IsTorway 
fprue'e  hr,  which  affords  the  pix  bur- 
gundica.  See  Burgundy  pitch. 

Pinus  balsa  mea.  The  fyfte- 
rnatic  name  ot  the  tree  which  affords 
the  Canada  balfam.  See  Balfamum 


Canadenfe. 


Pinus  laryx.  The  fv hema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  gives  us 

turpentine. 


the 


agaric 


and  Venice 


See  Agaricus  alius,  and  Terebinthina 


G 

•veneta. 

Pinus  picea.  The  fyffematic 
name  of  the  filver  fir.  See  Terelin- 


thina  communis . 

Pinus  pinea.  The  fy hematic 
name  of  the  ffone  pine  tree.  See 
Pinea. 

Pinus  sylvestris.  The  fy He- 
matic name  of  the  Scotch  fir.  bee 
Pix  liquid  a. 

Piper,  {Piper,  eris,  n.  7n7rep,  or 
9rt7rsfu,  from  <7r£7TT&.',  to  concoff,  be* 
caule  by  its  heat  it  afiihs  digeflion), 
Pepper. 

Piper  album.  See  Piper  ni- 


grum. 


mayor. 

Pink,  Indian.  See  Spigelia . 


indicum. 

Piper  indicum.  Capftcum.  Pi 
per  Bra%ilianum.  Piper  Guincenje.  Pi 
per  Calecuticum.  Piper  Hifpanicum 
Piper  Lucitanicum.  Cayenne  pepper 
Guinea  pepper.  This  fpecies  of  pep 
per  is  obtained  from  the  Capficum  an 
nuum  ; caule  herbaceo , pedunculis  foil 
tari'u  of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Pentandria 
Order  Monogynia.  As  an  aromatic 
of  the  himulant  kind,  it  is  efficacious 
in  fome  paralytic  and  gouty  cafes,  or 
to  promote  excitement  where  the 
bodily  organs  are  languid  and  torpid. 

Piper  jamaicense.  See  Pi- 
mento. 

Piper  low  gum.  Macropiper. 
Long  pepper.  Piper  longum  of  Lin- 
naeus. Piper  folds  cordatis  petiolatis 
fiJilibufque.  Clafs  Diandria.  Order 


Piper  caudatum.  See  Cubeba. 
Piper  cuheba.  The  plant  whofe 
berries  are  called  cubebs.  See  Cu- 
bebee 

Piper  hispanicum.  See  Piper 
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Tngynia.  The  berries  or  grains  °f  inraxisif  fuppofed  to  be  a Syrian 
this  plant  are  gathered  while  green,  word).  See  Pijlachio  nut. 
and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  Pi.stacia  terebinthus.  The 
when  they  change  to  a blackifh  or  ly.ftematic  name  of  the  tree  which 
dark  gray  colour.  They  poffefs  pre-  gives  out  the  Cypus  turpentine.  See 
cifely  the  fame  qualities  as  the  for-  Chw  turpentine. 

mcr,  only  in  a weaker  degree.  Pistacia  vera.  The  fyftema- 

Piper  iusitanicum.  S tt  Piper  tic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
indicum.  i the  n/ixes  pflacia.  See  PJlachio  nut . 

Piper  morale.  See  Jllecebra.  Pitch,  (Pix,  ids , f.).  Pixficca . 
Piper  nigrum.  Melanopiper.  The  juice  of  a fpecies  of  Hr,  extradt- 
i Black  pepper.  This  fpecies  of  pep-  ed  by  incifions  made  in  the  bark  of 
per  is  obtained  in.  the  Eatl  Indies,  the  tree.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a 
from  the  Piper  nigrum  of  Linnasus.  detergent  by  furgeons. 

Piper  Joins  o~jatis  feptemnerviis  glabris , Pitch,  burgundy.  See  Bur- 

pcliolis  fimplidjjhnis . Clafs  Diandria . gundy  pitch.  1 '• 

Order  Trigynia.  Its  virtues  are  fimi-  Pitch,  jews.  See  Bitumen  judaU 
Jar  to  thole  of  the  other  peppers,  cum. 

The  black  and  white  pepper  are  both  Pitch  tree.  See  Picea. 
obtained  from  the  fame  tree,  the  Pituit  a,  ( Pituita^eej  f.).  Phlegm, 
difference  depending  on  their  prepa-  or  vifeid  and  glutinous  mucus, 
ration  and  degrees  of  maturity.  Pituitary  gland.  Glandula 

Piperitis,  ( Pipcritis t'idis. , f.  from  petuitarm . A gland  Htuated  within 
piper , pepper,  fo  called  becaufe  its  the  cranium,  between  a duplicature 
leaves  and  roots  are  biting  like  pepper  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  fella  tur- 
to  the  tafle).  ' cica  of  the  fphsenoid  bone. 

Pisiform  bone.  The  fourth  Pituitary  membrane.  Mem- 
bone  of  the  firft  row  of  the  carpus.  Irdna  pituitaria.  Schneiderian  mem- 
Pismire.  See  Formica.  . brane.  The  mucus  membrane  that 

Piss  a bed.  See  Taraxacum.  lines  the  noflrils  and  finufes,  comrau- 

Pissasphaltus,  ( Pijfafphaltus,  nicating  with  the  nofe,  is  fo  called, 
m.  'Ki<7?a.<pa.*Toci  from  w^cra,  pitch,  becaufe  it  fecretes  the  mucus  of  thofe 
and  bitumen).  The  thicker  parts,  to  which  the  ancients  have  af~ 

kind  of  rock  oil.  figned  the  name  of pituita. 

Pistachio  nut.  hlux  pijlacia.  Pix  b urgundica,  (Pix,  ids,  f.). 
An  oblong  pointed  nut,  about  the  S>ee%Burgundy  pitch. 
lize  and  fhape  of  a filbert,  including  Bix  liqjjida.  Tar.  Tarispro- 
a kernel  of  a pale  greenifh  colour,  duced  from  the  Pinus  fylvejiris  of 
covered  with  a yellow  or  greenifh  Linnaeus,  (Pinus  folds  geminis  rigidis, 
Ikin.  It  is  the  produce  of  a large  conis  ovato-conicis  longitudine  folio - 
tree,  the  Pijlacia  evera\  folds  impart-  rum  fubgeminis  bafi  rotundatis.  Clafs 
pennatis  ; folio/is  fubo’vcitis  recurvis  of  Monoeda.  Order  Monodelphia) , by* 
Linnaeus.  Piflachio-  nuts  have  a cutting  it  into  pieces,  which  are  en- 
fweetifh  unfluous  tafte,  refembling  clofed  in  a large  oven  conilrudled  fo-r 
that  of  fweet  almonds,  and,  like  the  the  purpofe.  It  is  well  known  for 
latter,  afford  an  oil,  and  may  be  its  economical  ufes.  Tar  water,  or 
formed  into  an  emulfion.  water  impregnated  with  the  more  fo- 

PlSTACIA  lentiscus.  The  fyf-  luble  parts  of  tar,  wasfome  time  ago 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  af-  a very  fafhionable  remedy  in  a variety 
fords  the  maftick.  See  Mujliche.  of  complaints,  but  is  in  the  preftit 
Pistacia  nux,  ( Piflachia , <e,  t.  pracl  ice  fallen  into  difufe. 
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Pix  stcca.  See  Pitch. 

PlTYp-iAsis,  ( Pityriafis , is,  f. 
'jnTvpiixau,  from  THTvpcti,  bran,  fo 
named  from  its  branny  like  appear- 
ance). A genus  in  the  fecond 
order,  or  fcaly  difeafes,  of  Dr. 
Willan’s  cutaneous  difeafes.  The  pi- 
tyriafis  confifls  of  irregular  patches 
of  fmall  thin  fcales,  which  repeatedly 
form  and  feparate,  but  never  collect 
into  crufts,  nor  are  attended  with  red- 
nefs  or  inflammation,  as  in  the  lepra 
and  fcaly  tetter.  Dr.  Willan  diftin- 
guifhes  pityriafis  from  the  porrigo  of 
the  Latins,  which  has  a more  exten- 
live  fignification,  and  comprehends  a 
difeafe  of  the  fcalp,  terminating  in 
ulceration;  whereas  the  former  is,  by 
the  beft:  Greek  authors,  reprefented 
as  always  dry  and  fcaly.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Alexander  and  Pauliis,  pi- 
tyriafis is  chara&eriled  by  “ the  re- 
paration of  flight  fnrfuraceous  fub- 
fiances  from  the  furface  of  the  head, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body,  without 
ulceration. ” Their  account  of  this 
appearance  is  conformable  to  experi- 
ence ; and  the  two  varieties  of  it 
•which  they  have  pointed  out  may  be 
denominated;  Pityriafis  capitis,  and 
Pityriafis  verf  color.  Pityrufis  capitis , 
when  it  affects  very  young  infants,  is 
termed  by  nurfes  the  dandriff.  It 
appears  at  the  upper  edge  of  ^the 
forehead  and  temples,  as  a flight 
whitifh  fcurf  fet  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe  fhoe;  on  other  parts  of  the  head 
there  are  large  fcales,  at  a diftance 
from,  each  other,  flat,  and  femipel- 
lucid.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy 
fcalp,  being  clcfe  together,  and  im- 
bricated. A fimilar  appearance  may 
take  place  in  adults  ; but  it  is  ufually 
the  effeds  of  lepra,  fcaly  tetter,  or 
fome  general  difeafe  of  the  fkin. 

Elderly  perfons  have  the  pityriafis 
capitis  in  nearly  the  fame  form  as  in- 
fants ; the  only  difference  is,  that 
this  complaint  in  old  people  occafions 
larger  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle. 

The  pityriefis  veficolor  chiefly  af- 


fefls  the  arms,  breaft,  and  abdomen. 
It  is  diffufed  very  irregularly  ; and 
being  of  a different  colour  from  the 
nfual  Ikin  colour,  it  exhibits  a Angu- 
lar chequered  appearance.  Thefe  ir- 
regular patches,  which  are  at  firft 
fmall,  and  of  a brown  or  yellow  hue, 
appear  at  the  fcrobiculus  cordis, 
about  the  mamma:,  clavicles,  &c. 
Enlarging  gradually,  they  aflame  a 
teffelated  form  ; in  other  cafes  they 
are  branched,  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
foliaceous  lichens  growing  on  the 
bark  of  trees ; and  fometimes,  when 
the  difeolou ration  is  not  continuous, 
they  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a map  being 
diftrihuted  on  the  fkin  like  iflands, 
continents,  peninfulas.  See.  All  the 
difcol'oured  parts  are  /lightly  rough, 
with  minute  fcales,  which  foon  fall 
off,  hut  are  conftantly  replaced  by 
others.  This  fcurf,  or  fealinefs,  is 
rnofl  confpicuous  on  the  fides  and 
epigaftric  region.  The  cuticular 
lines  are  fomewhat  deeper  in  the 
patches  than  on  the  contiguous  parts  ; 
but  there  is  no  elevated  border,  or 
diftinguiftiing  boundary  between  the 
difcoloured  part  of  the  fkin,  and  that 
which  retains  its  natural  colour.  The 
difeolou  ration  rarely  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  It  is  ftrongeft  and  fulled: 
round  the  umbilicus,  on  the  breafts, 
and  fides  ; it  feldom  appears  in  the 
fkin  over  the  fternum,  or  along  the 
fpine  of  the  back.  Interfaces  of  proper 
fkin  colour  are  more  numerous,  and 
largeft  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men and  back,  where  the  fcales  are 
often  fmall,  diftind,  and  a little  de- 
preffed.  The  face,  nates,  and  lower 
extremities  are  leaft  affeded ; the 
patches  are  found  upon  the  arms,  but 
moftly  on  the  infide,  where  they  are 
diftind:  and  of  different  fizes. 

The  pityriafis  verf  color  is  not  a 
cuticular  difeafe  ; for  when  the  cu- 
ticle is  abraded  from  any  of  the 
patches,  the  fallow  colour  remains 
as  before  in  the  fkin  or  retemucofum. 
This  Angular  appearance  is  not  at- 
* tended  with  any  internal  diforder, 
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nor  with  any  troublefcme  fymptom,; 
except  a little  itching  or  irritation 
felt  on  getting  into  bed,  and  after 
ftrong  exercife,  or  drinking  warm 
liquors.  There  is  in  feme  calcs  a 
flight  exanthema,  partially  diftribut- 
t :i  among  the  difcoloured  patches; 
and  lometimes  an  appearance  like  the 
lichen  pileus  ; but  eruptions  of  this 
k d are  not  permanent,  neither  do 
they  produce  any  change  in  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  complaint.  The 
duratioa-of  the  pityrisfis  verficolor  is 
always  confiderable.  Dr.  Willanhas 
obferved  its  continuance  in  fome  per- 
fons  for  four,  five,  or  fix  years.  It 
is  not  limited  to  any  age  or  fex.  Its 
caufes  are  not  pointed  out  with  cer- 
tainty. Several  patients  have  refer- 
red it  to  fruit  taken  in  too  great 
quantities ; fome  have  thought  it  was 
produced  by  eating  mufhrcoms ; 
others  by  expofure  to  bidden  altera- 
tions of  cold  and  heat.  In  fome  in- 
dividuals, who  had  an  irritable  fkin, 
and  occafionally  ufed  violent  exercife, 
the  complaint  has  been  produced,  or 
at  leaft  much  aggravated,  by  wearing 
flannel  next  to  the  fkin.  It  is  like- 
wife  often  obferved  in  perfons  who 
had  refided  for  a length  of  time  in  a 
tropical  climate. 

Placenta,  ( Placenta , a,  f.  from 
nXxxvc,  a cake,  fo  called  from  its 
refemblance  to  a cake).  The  pla- 
centa is  a circular,  flat,  vafcular,  and 
apparently  fiefhy  fubilance,  different 
in  its  diameter  in  different  fubje&s, 
but  ufually  extending  about  lix 
inches,  or  upwards,  over  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  outfide  of  the 
ovum  in  pregnant  women;  It  is 
more  than  one  inch  in  thicknefs  in 
the  middle,  and  becomes  gradually 
thinner  towards  the  circumference 
from  which  the  membranes  are  con- 
tinued. The  placenta  is  the  princi- 
pal medium  by  which  the  commu- 
; nication  between  the  parent  and  child 
. is  preferved  ; but  though  all  have  al- 
lowed the  importance  of  the  office 
which  it  performs,  there  has  been 
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a variety  of  opinions  an  the  nature 
of  that  office,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed. 

Thatfurface  of  the  placenta  which 
is  attached  to  the  uterus  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  connecting  mem- 
brane, is  lobulated  and  convex  ; but 
the  other,  which  is  covered  with  the 
amnion  and  chorion,  is  concave  and 
fmooth,  except  the  little  eminences 
made  by  the  blood-veffels.  It  is  Sel- 
dom found  attached  to  the  fame  part 
of  the  uterus  in  two  fucceffive  births  ; 
and,  though  it  moil  frequently  ad- 
heres to  the  anterior  part,  it  is  occa- 
fionally fixed  to  any  other,  even  to 
the  os  uteri,  in  which  hate  it  be- 
comes a caufe  of  a dangerous  hae- 
morrhage at  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion. The  placenta  is  compofed  of 
arteries  and  veins,  with  a mixture  of 
pulpy  or  cellular  fubilance.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  orders,  very  curioufly 
interwoven  with  each  other.  The 
firfl  is  a continuation  of  thofe  from 
the  funis,  which  ramify  on  the  inter- 
nal furface  of  the  placenta,  the  ar- 
teries running  over  the  veins,  which 
is  a circumflance  peculiar  to  the  pla- 
centa ; and  then,  finking  into  its 
fubilance,  anaftomofe  and  divide  into 
innumerable  fmall  branches.  The  fe- 
cond  order  proceeds  from  the  uterus; 
and  thefe  ramify  in  a fimilar  manner 
with  thofe  from  funis,  as  appears 
when  a placenta  is  injected  from  thofe 
of  the  parent.  The  veins,  in  their 
ramifications,  accompany  the  arteries 
as  in  other  parts.  There  have  been 
many  different  opinions  with  refpedt 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  between  the  parent  and 
child,  during  its  continuance  in  the 
uterus.  For  a long  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  intercourse  between 
them  was  uninterrupted,  and  that 
the  blood  propelled  by  the  powers 
of  the  parent  pervaded,  by  a continu- 
ance of  the  fame  force,  the  vafcular 
fyltem  of  the  foetus  ; but  repeated 
attempts  having  been  made  without 
fuccefs  to  injeft  the  whole  placenta 


funis  and  foetus,  from  the  vefTcIc*  of 
the  parent,  or  any  part  of  the  uterus, 
from  the  velfels  of  the  funis,  it  is 
now  gene-ally  allowed,  that  the  two 
fv items  of  veflels  in  the  placenta,  one 
of  which  may  be  called  maternal,  the 
other  foetal,  are  diiiinch  It  is  alfo 
admitted,  that  the  blood  of  the  foe- 
tus is,  with  regard  to  its  formation, 
increafe,  and  circulation,  unconnect- 
ed with,  and  totally  independent  of 
the  parent  ; e’xcept  that  the  matter 
by  which  the  blood  of  the  fmtus  is 
formed  muff  be  derived  from  the  pa- 
rent. it  is  thought  that  which  has 
probably  undergone  fome  preparatory 
changes  in  its  paffage  through  the 
uterus,  is  conduced  by  the  uterine 
or  maternal  arteries  of  the  placenta 
io  fome  cells  or  fmall  cavities,  in 
which  it  is  depofited  ; and  that  fome 
part  of  it,  or  fomething  fecreted  from 
it,  is  abforbed  by  the  foetal  veins  of 
the  placenta,  and  by  them  conveyed 
to  the  feetus  for  its  nutriment.  When 
the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  foe- 
tus requires  any  alteration  in  its  qua- 
lities, or  when  it  has  gone  through 
lire  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
carried  by  the  arteries  of  the  funis 
to  the  placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which 
it  is  depofited,  and  then  abforbed 
by  the  maternal  veins  of  the  placenta, 
and  conduded  to  the  uterus,  whence 
it  may  enter  the  common  circulation 
of  the  parent.  Thus  it  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Harvey, 
that  the  placenta  performs  the  office 
of  a gland,  conveying  air,  or  feereting 
the  nutritious  juices  from  the  blood 
brought  from  the  parent  by  the  ar- 
teries of  the  uterus,  and  carried  to 
the  feetns  by  the  veins  of  the  funis, 
in  a manner  probably  not  unlike  to 
that  in  which  milk  is  fecreted  and 
abforbed  from  the  breads.  The  veins 
in  the  placenta  are  mentioned  as  the 
abforbents,  becaufe  no  lymphatic 
veflels  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
placenta  or  funis;  nor  are  there  any 
nerves  in  thefe  parts ; lo  that  the  only 
communications  hitherto  difeovered 


between  the  parent  and  child,  is  by 
the  fanguineous  fydem.  The  proofs 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  between  the  parent  and 
child  are  chiefly  drawn  from  obferva- 
tions  made  upon  the  funis.  When 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  child  was 
fupplfed  with  blood  in  a1  diredf  dream 
from  the  parent,  it  was  averted  that, 
on  the  divitiop  of  the  funis,  if  that 
pait  next  to  the  placenta  was  not  fe- 
cured  by  a ligature,  the  parent  would 
be  brought  into  extreme  danger  by 
the  haemorrhage  which  mult  necef- 
fanly  follow.  But  this  opinion, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral 
peculiarities  in  the  management  of 
the  fu  nis  _ and  placenta,  is  proved 
not  to  be  true  : for,  if  the  funis 
be  uomprefled  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  whilil  the 
circulation  in  it  is  going  on,  the  ar- 
teries between  the  part  comprcded 
and  the  child  throb  violently,  but 
thofe  between  the  comprefiion  and  the 
placenta  have  no  puliation ; but  the 
vein  between  the  part  comprcded 
and  the  placenta  fwells,  and  that, 
part  next  to  the  foetus  becomes  flac- 
cid. But  if,  under  the  fame  circutn- 
dar.ces,  the  funis  be  divided,  and 
that  part  next  the  child  be  not  fecur-  - 
ed,  the  child  would  be  in  danger  of 
loling  its  life  by  the  haemorrhage  ; 
yet  the  mother  would  differ  no  incon- 
venience if  the  other  part  was  neg- 
lected. It  is  moreover  proved,  that 
a woman  may  die  of  an  haemorrhage 
occafioned  by  a feparation  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  child  be  neverthe- 
lefs  born,  after  her  death,  in  perfefl 
health.  But  if  the  placenta  be  in- 
jured, without  feparation,  either  by 
the  rupture  of  the  veflels  which  pafs 
upon  its  inner  furface,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  child  being  deprived 
of  its  proper  blood,  would  perifh, 
yet  the  parent  might  efcape  without 
injury.  See  alfo  Secundines. 

Ilantago,  ( P l ant  ago , mis,  f. 
from  planta , the  foie  of  the  feet ; fo 
called  from  the  fhape  of  its  leaves,  or 
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becaufe  its  leaves  lie  upon  the  ground 
and  are  trodden  upon).  PI  an  l ago 

Pai folia.  Plantain.  This  plant, 

FI  ant  ago  major  of  Linnaeus.  Plant  a - 
g > John  ovatls  glabris , Jcapo  terete , 

; jffa  ft  of  cults  imbrkatis.  Clafs  TVr 
trandria.  Order  Monogytua , is  dill 
retained  in  the  materia  medica  of  the 
Edinburgh  College,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  mentioned  as  the  pharma- 
ceutical part  of  the  plant  ; they  have 
a weak  herbaceous  fmeli,  an  audere, 
bnteriih,  fubfaiine  tade  ; and  their 
qualities  are  fajd  to  be  refrigerant,, 
attenuating,  fubllyptic,  and  diure- 
tic. 

Plaxtago  latifolia.  See 
! Planta^o. 

O • ' 

PlANTAGO  MAJOR.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  broad-leaved 
plantain.  See  Plant  ago. 

Plant  ago  psyllium.  The 

fydematic  name  of  the  branching 
plantain.  See  Pfyltium. 

Plantain.  See  Plant  ago. 

Plantain-tree.  See  Mufa 

paradifiaca. 

Plantar  is,  [Plant  arts,  fc.  muf- 
culus.  from  planta,  the  foie  of  the. 
foot,  to  which  it  belongs).  1 Tibialis 
gracilis  vulgo  plantaris  ot  Window, 
i Extenfor  tarfi  minor  vulgo  plantaris  of 
Douglas.  A rmifcle  of  the  foot, 
fituated  on  the  leg,  that  affids 
the  foleus,  and  pulls  the  capfu- 
lar  ligament  of  the  knee  from  ’be- 
tween the  bones.  It  is  fometimes, 
though  feddom,  found  wanting  on 
both  tides.  This  long  and  (lender 
ir.ufcle,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
gadrocnemius  externus,  arifes,  by  a 
thin  flelhy  origin,  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  os  femoris.  It  adheres  to 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
and,  after  running  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards,  for  the  Ipace 
of  three  or  four  inches,  along  the 
fecond  origin  of  the  galtrocnemius 
internus,  and  under  the  gaftrocne- 
taius  externus,  terminates  in  a long, 
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thin,  and  deader  tendon,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  infide  of  the  teudo 
A chillis,  and  is  inferted  into  the  in- 
fide  ot  the  poderior  part  of  the  os 
calcjs.  This  tendon  fometimes  fends 
off  an  anon  eu  rods  that  lofes  it  fell  in 
the  capfular  ligament,  but  it  does  not 
at  ad  contribute  to  form  the  aponeu- 
rods  that  is  fpread  over  the  foie  of 
the  foot,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed, 
and  as  its  name  would  feem  to  imply. 
Its  life  is  to  aldd  the  gallrocnemii  in 
extending  the  foot.  It  likewife 
ferves  to  prevent  the  capfular  liga- 
ment of  the  knee  from  being  pinched. 

Planum  os,  ( Planus , loft, 
fmooth  ; applied  to  a bone  whole 
fin  face  is  fmooth  or  flat).  The  pa- 
pyraceous or  orbital  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  was  formerly  fo  cal- 
led. 

Platina,  ( Platina , f.).  The 

name  platina  was  given  to  this  metal 
by  the  Spaniards  from  the  word p lata, 
which  lignifies  filver  in  their  lan- 
guage, by  way  of  companion  with 


or  from  the  river  Plata , near  which 
it  is  found.  It  has  hitherto  only 
been  found  in  the  gold-mines  of 
America. 

Platysma  myoides,  ( Plalyfna , 
atis,  n.  from  % rAa.ru?,  broad,  p.— , a muf- 
cle,  and  e£<L<,  refemblance).  Mufculus 
cutancus  of  Window.  Quadrat  us  gen  a 
vel  Laftfjhnus  colli  of  Douglas.  La- 
tiffimus  colli  of  Albums.  Detrahens 
quadratus.  A thin  mufcle  on  the 
tide  of  the  neck,  immediately  under 
the  Ikin,  that  affids  in  drawing  the 
fkin  of  the  cheek  downwards  ; and 
when  the  mouth  is  fhut,  it  draws  all 
that  part  of  the  fkin  to  which  it  ia 
connected  below  the  lower  jaw  up- 
wards. 

Plethora,  ( Plethora , <zt  f. 

; from  vhyQa,  to  fill).  Ful- 
nefs  of  vefiels.  A redundance  of 
blood. 

Pleura,  ( Pleura , <z , f. 

A membrane  which  lines  the  internal 
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furface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its 
vifcera.  It  forms  a great  procefs,  the 
mediaftinum,  which  divides  the  tho- 
rax into  two  cavities.  Its  ufe  is  to 
render  the  furface  of  the  thorax 
moift  by  the  vapour  it  exhales.  The 
cavity  of  the  thorax  is  every  where 
lined  by  this  fmootli  and  gliftning 
membrane,  which  is  in  reality 
two  diftinft  poitions  or  bags,  which 
by  being  applied  to  each  other 
laterally,  form  the  feptum  called  me- 
diaftinum  : this  divides  the  cavity 
into  two  parts,  and  is  attached  pofte- 
riorly  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  back ; 
and  anteriorly  to  the  ffernum.  But 
the  two  laminae  of  which  this  feptum 
is  formed,  do  not  every  where  ad- 
here to  each  other  ; for  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  they  are  feparated, 
to  afford  a lodgment  to  the  heart ; 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
they  receive  between  them  the  thy- 
mus. The  pleura  is  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  the 
internalmammary,andtheintercoftals.- 
Its  nerves,  which  are  very  inconfider- 
able,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  doi-- 
fal  and  intercoftal  nerves.  The  furface 
of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  perito- 
naeum and  other  membranes  lining 
cavities,  is  conftantly  bedewed  with  a 
ferous  mixture,  which  prevents  adhe- 
fions  of  the  vifcera.  The  mediaflinum, 
by  dividing  the  bread  into  two  cavi- 
ties, obviates  many  inconveniences  to 
which  we  fhould  otherwife  be  liable. 
It  prevents  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs 
from  compreffing  each  other  when  we 
lie  on  one  fide,  and  confequently  con- 
tributes to  the  freedom  ofrefpiration, 
which  is  difturbed  by  the  lead  preffure 
on  the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a fword 
penetrates  between  the  ribs  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  lungson  that 
iide  ceafe  to  perform  their  office,  be- 
caufe  the  air  being  admitted  through 
the  wound,  prevents  the  dilatation  of 
that  lobe,  while  the  other  lobe,  which 
is  feparated  from  it  by  the  mediafli- 


num,  remains  unhurt,  and  continues 
to  perform  its  functions  as  ufual. 

PlkurItis,  ( Pleuritls ,N  tdis,  f. 
ffXEi'giTit ; from  the  membrane 

lining  the  lungs).  Pleurify,'  or  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura.  A fpecies 
of  pneumonia  of  Cullen.  Sec  Pneu- 
monia. In  feme  indances  the  inflam- 
mation is  partial,  or  affe&s  one  place 
in  particular  which  is  commonly  on 
the  right  fide  ; but  in  general,  a 
morbid  affection  is  communicated 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The 
difeafe  is  oceafioned  by  expofure  to 
cold,  and  by  all  the  cautes'  > which 
ufually  give  rife  to  all  inflammatory 
complaints ; arid  it  attacks  chiefly 
thofe  of  a vigorous  conflitution  and 
plethoric  habit.  In  confequence  of 
tiie  previous  inflammation,  it  is  apt 
at  its  departure  to  leave  behind  a 
thickening  of  the  pleura,  or  adhe- 
fions  to  the  ribs  and  intercodal  muf- 
cles,  which  either  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  pneumonic  complaints,  or 
render  the  patient  more  fufceptible  of 
the  changes  in  the  date  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  than  before. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in 
the  lide,  which  is  much  increafed  by 
making  a full  infpiration,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  flufhing  in  the  face, 
increafed  heat  over  the  whole  body, 
rigours,  difficulty  of  laying  on  the 
fide  affeeded,  together  with  a cough 
and  naufea,  and  the  pulfe  is  hard, 
drong,  and  frequent,  and  vibrates 
under  the  finger  when  preffed  upon, 
not  unlike  the  tenfe  flring  of  a mufi- 
cal  indrument.  If  blood  is  drawn 
and  allowed  to  dand  forafliort  time, 
it  will  exhibit  a thick  fizy  or  buffy 
coat  on  its  furface.  If  the  difeafe  be 
neglected  at  its  onfet,  and  the  inflam- 
mation proceeds  with  great  violence  and 
rapidity,  the  lungs  themfelves  be- 
come affedled,  the  paffage  of  the 
blood  through  them  is  flopped,  and 
the  patient  is  fuffocated ; or  from 
the  combination  of  the  two  affedlions, 
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the  inflammation  proceeds  on  to  fup- 
puration,  and  an  abfcefs  is  formed. 
The  prognoftic  in  pleurify  mull  be 
drawn  from  the  feverity  of  the  fymp- 
toms.  If  the  fever  and  inflammation 
.have  run  high,  and  the  pain  fliould 
ceafe  fuddenly,  with  a change  of 
countenance  and  a linking  of  the 
pulfe,  greatdanger  may  be  apprehend- 
ed ; but  if  the  heat  and  other  febrile 
fymptoms  abate  gradually  ; if  refpi- 
ration  is  performed  with  greater  eafe 
and  lefs  pain,  and  a free  and  copious 
expe&oration  enfues,  a fpeedy  reco- 
very may  be  expected. 

The  appearances  on  difledtion  are 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  pneumonia, 
viz.  an  inflamed  tfate  of  the  pleura, 
conne&ed  with  the  lungs,  having  its 
flirface  covered  with  red  vefltls,  and 
a layer  of  coagulated  lymph  lying 
upon  it,  adhelions  too,  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura. 
Befides  thefe,  the  lungs  themfelves 
are  often  found  in  an  inflamed  flate, 
with  an  c-xtravafation  either  of  blood 
or  coagulated  lymph  in  theirfubflance. 
Tubercles  and  abfeefies  are  likewife 
frequently  met  with. 

Pleurodynia,  ( Pleurodynia , a, 
f.  'TrAfyf&d'ima  j from  TrAiypa,  and  Q$wr, 
pain).  A pain  in  the  fide,  from  a 
rheumatic  affedfion  of  the  pleura. 

PlEURO  - PNEUMONIA,  ( Pleuro- 
pneumonia, a,  f.  trr?\eii^c>-Trtfi7iviVf/.ona.  ; 
from  wAjofa,  and  vrvzvuoyna.)  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs).  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

Plexus,  ( Plexus , us,  m.  from 
pleflor,  to  plait  or  knit).  A net- 
work of  veflcls.  The  union  of 
two  or  more  nerves  is  alfo  called  a 
plexus. 

Plexus,  cardiac.  See  Cardiac 
plexus. 

Plexus, choroi des.  See  Choroid 
plexus. 

Plexus  oesophageal.  Sec 
Ocfophageul. 
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Plexus,  pulmonic.  See  Pul- 
monic plexus. 

Plica  polonica,  [Plica,  a,  f. 
from  plico,  to  entangle.  This  dif- 
eafe  is  commonly  diftinguiftied  by  the 
adjedlive  Polonica,  it  being  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Li- 
thuana).  Trichoma.  A difeafe  of 
the  hairs,  in  which  they  become 
long  and  coarfe,  and  matted  and 
glued  into  inextricable  tangles.  It 
is  peculiar  to  Poland  and  Tartary, 
and  generally  appears  during  the 
autumnal  feafon. 

Plumbago,  '[PI umbago , inis , f. 
from  plumbum , lead  ; fo  called  becaufe 
it  is  covered  with  lead  coloured  fpots). 
Lead-wort.  An  ore  of  a Alining  blue 
black  colour,  a greafy  feel,  and  tu- 
berculated  when  fradlured.  It  is 
by  many  erroneoufly  taken  for  mo- 
lybdena,  from  which  it  is  eaflly  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  its  fradlure,  that  of  the 
latter  being  always  lameilatedL  See 
Pc. ficaria. 

Plumbago  europ^a.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  tooth-wort. 
See  Dent  aria. 

PlumbunI.  See  Lead. 

m 

Plumbum  candidum.  See 
Stannum . 

Plum  malabar.  See  Malabar 
plum. 

Plums.  Three  forts  of  plums  are 
ranked  amongft  the  articles  of  the 
materia  medica ; they  are  all  met 
with  in  the  gardens  of  the  country, 
but  the  fhops  are  fupplied  with  them 
moderately  dried,  from  abroad,  i. 
Th z pruna  brignolenjia  ; the  brignole 
plum,  or  prune,  brought  from  Brig- 
nole  in  Provence  ; it  is  of  a reddifh 
yellow  colour,  and  has  a very  grate- 
ful, fweet,  fubacid  tafte.  2.  The 
pruna  gallica  ; the  common  or  French 
prune.  3.  The  pruna  damafeena,  or 
damfon.  See  Damfon.  All  thefe 
fruits  poflefs  the  fame  general  quali- 
ties with  the  olher  fummer  fruits. 
The  prunelloes,  in  which  the  fvrcct- 
S 


nefs  has  a greater  mixture  of  acidity 
than  in  the  other  forts,  are  ufed  as 
mild  refrigerants  in  fevers  and  other 
liot  indifpofitions.  The  French 
prunes  and  damfons  are  the  moll 
emollient  and  laxative  ; they  are  often 
taken  by  themfelves  to  gently  move 
the  belly,  where  there  is  a tendency 
to  inflammations.  Decodlioris  of 
them  afford  a ufeful  bafis  for  laxative 
or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp 
in  fubftance  for  eledluaries. 

Pneumatic  apparatus.  The 
difcovery  of  aeriform  fluids  has,  in 
modern  chemiftry,  occafioned  the 
neceflity  of  fome  peculiar  inftruments, 
by  means  of  which  thofe  fubftances 
( may,  in  diftillations,  folutions,  or 
other  operations,  be  caught,  collect- 
ed, and  properly  managed.  The 
proper  inffruments  for  this  are  ftyled 
the  pneumatic  apparatus.  Any  kind 
of  air  is  fpecifically.  lighter  than  any 
liquid  ; and  therefore,  if  not  decom- 
pofed  by  it,  rifes  through  it  in  bub- 
bles. On  this  principle  reds  the 
effential  part  of  the  apparatus,  adapt- 
ed to  fuch  operations.  Its  principal 
'part  is  the  pneumatic  trough,  which 
is  a kind  of  refervoir  for  the  liquid, 
through  which  the  gas  is  conveyed 
and  catifcd  to  rile,  and  is  filled  either 
with  water  or  with  quickfilver.  Some 
inches  below  its  brim  an  horizontal 
flielf  is  faftened,  in  dimenfion  about 
half  or  the  third  part  of  the  trough, 
and  provided  on  its  foremoft  edge 
with  a row  of  holes,  into  which, 
from  underneath,  fliort-uecked  fuil- 
nels  are  fixed.  The  trough  is  filled 
with  water  fuffieient  to  cover  the 
fhelf,  to  fupport  the  receivers,  which 
being  previor.fly  filled  with  water  or 
mercury,  are  placed  invertedly, 
their  open  end  turned  down  upon 
the  above  mentioned  holes,  through 
which  afterwards  the  gafes,  conveyed 
there  and  directed  by  means  of  the 
funnels,  rife  in  the  form  of  air-bub- 
bles. 

In  fome  cafes  the  trough  muff  be 
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filled  with  quickfilver,  beenufe  wa- 
ter decompofes  fome  kinds  of  air  by 
abforbing  their  bafis.  The  price 
and  fpecific  gravity  of  that  metal 
make  it  neceffary  to  give  to  the 
quickfilver  trough  fmaller  dimenfions.. 
It  is  either  cut  in  marble,  or  made 
of  wood  well  joined.  The  late  Kar- 
ften  has  contrived  an  apparatus, 
which,  to  the  advantage  of  faving 
room,  adds  that  of  great  conveni- 
enev. 

j • 

To  difengage  gafes,  retorts  of 
glafs,  either  common  or  tubulated,  are 
employed,  and  placed  in  a fand-bath; 
or  heated  by  the  fire  of  a lamp. 
Earthen,  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  are 
put  in  the  naked  fire.  If  neceffary, 
they  are  joined  with  a metallic  or 
glafs  conveying  pipe.  When,  be- 
fides  the  aeriform,  other  fluids  are  to 
be  collected,  the  middle  or  interme- 
diate bottle  finds  its  ufe  ; and  to  pre- 
vent, after  cooling,  the  rifing  of  the 
water  from  the  trough  into  the  dii- 
engaging  veffcls,  the  tube  of  fafety  is 
employed.  For  the  extrication  of 
gafes  taking  place  in  fclutions,  for 
which  no  external  heat  is  required, 
the  bottje  called  difengaging  bottle, 
or  proof,  may  be  ufed.  * For  re- 
ceivers, to  collect  the  difengaged  airs, 
various  cylinders  of  glafs  are  ufed, 
whether  graduated  or  not,  either 
clofed  at  one  end,  or  open  at  both  ; , 
and,  in  this  laff  cafe,  they  are  made 
air-tight  by  a ftopper  fitted  by  grind- 
ing. Befides  theft,  glafs-bells  and 
common  bottles  are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a com- 
modious way,  fome  gafes  that  are 
only  gradually  and  (lowly  abforbed 
by  it,  the  glafs-apparatus  of  Parker 
is  ferviceable. 

Pneumatocele,  ( Pneumatocele , 
esy  f.  'rzvtv i^0iT0Kr,Xv)  j from  ’nviVfxa.y 
wind,  and  *v?Ar,  a tumour).  Any 
fpec.ies  of  hernia  that  is  diftended 
with  flatus. 

P N e u m atomphalus,  ( Preuma - 
tewfha/us,  i,  m.  7 ) irom 


rrrv* V'JLOC , Windy  and  o the  na- 
vri).  A flatulent,  umbilical  her- 
nia. * , 

Pneumatosis,  ( Pneumatofis , ;V,- 
f.  T»!»^aTwcn?  ; from  ■B-i'eyp^rroft’,  to 
inflate).  Emphyfema,  or  windy  fwel- 
liin*-.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
cachexia , and  order  iniumefeentice  ol 
Cullen,  known  by  a collection  of 
air  in  the  cellular  texture  under  the 
Jkin,  rendering  it  tenfe,  elaftic,  and 
crepitating.  The  fpecies  of  pneu- 
matofis ate  : i.  Pneumatofis  fpontanea , 
without  any  manifeft  caufe.  2.  Pneu- 
matofis traumatica , from  a wound. 
3.  Pneumatofis  venenata,  from  pot- 
ions. 4.  Pneumatofis  hyf  erica,  with 
hyfteria. 

Pneumonia,  ( Pneumonia , a,  f. 
from  iciey/xw!,  a lung).  In- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  A genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  and  or- 
der phlegmafa  of  Cullen  j characteriz- 
ed by  pyrexia,  difficult  refpiration, 
cough,  and  a fenfe  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  thorax.  The  fpecies  of 
pneumonia,  according  to  the  above 
i nefologiil,  are,  l.  Peripneumonia . 

The  pulfe  not  always  hard,  but  fome- 
1 times  foft : an  obtufe  pain  in  the 
bread  ; the  refpiration  always  diffi- 
cult ; fometimes  the  patient  cannot 
I breathe,  unlefs  in  an  upright  poflure  ; 
the  face  fwelled,  and  of  a livid  co- 
lour ; the  cough  for  the  mod  part 
moilt,  frequently  bloody.  2.  Pleu- 
, ritis.  The  pulfe  hard ; a pungent 
pain  in  one  fide,  aggravated  during 
the  time  of  infpiration  ; an  uneafinefs 
when  lying  on  one  fide  ; a very  pain- 
ful cough,  dry  in  the  beginning  of 
the  difeafe,  afterwards  moid,  and 
frequently  bloody.  Sec  Fleuritis. 

With  refpeCl  to  pneumonia,  the 
mod  general  caufe  of  this  inflam- 
mation, is  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  body,  which  gives  a check 
to  the  perfpiratien,  and  deter- 
mines a great  flow  of  blood  to  the 
lungs,  it  attacks  principally  thofe 
a robuft  conllitution  and  plethoric 


habirt,  and  occurs  mod  frequently  in 
the  winter  feafon  and  fpring  of  the 
year  ; but  it  may  arife  in  either  of 
the  other  feafons,  when  there  are 
fudden  viciflkudes  from  heat  to  cold. 

Other  caufes,  fuch  as  violent  ex- 
ertions in  finging,  fpeaking,  or  play- 
ing on  wind  indruments,  by  produc- 
ing an  increafcd  action  of  the  lungs, 
have  been  known  to  occafion  pe- 
ripneumony.  Thofe  who  have  la- 
boured under  a former  attack  of  this 
complaint,  are  much  predifpofed  ta 
returns  of  it. 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on 
with  an  obtufe  pain  in  the  ched  or 
fide,  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
(particularly  in  a recumbent  pofltion, 
or  when  lying  on  the  fide  affe&ed) 
together  with  a cough,  drynefs  of  the 
fkin,  heat,  anxiety,  and  third.  At  the 
fird  commencement  of  the  difeafe  the 
pulfe  is  ufually  full,  ftrong,  hard,  and 
frequent  ; but  in  a more  advanced 
ftage  it  is  commovdy  weak,  foft,  and 
often  irregular.  In  the  beginning, 
the  cough  is  frequently  dry  and  with- 
out expectoration  ; but  in  fome  cafes 
it  is  moill  even  from  the  fird,  and 
the  matter  fpit  up  is  various  both  in 
colour  and  confidence,  and  is  often 
ltreaked  with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time, 
and  the  inflammation  proceeds  with 
fuch  violence  as  to  endanger  fuffo- 
cation,  the  veffels  of  the  neck  will 
become  turgid  and  fwelled  ; the  face 
will  alter  to  a purple  colour  ; an  effu- 
fion  of  blood  will  take  place  into  the 
cellular  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  fo  as 
to  impede  the  circulation  through 
that  organ,  and  the  patient  will  foon 
be  deprived  of  life. 

If  thefe  violent  fymptoms  do  not 
arife,  and  the  proper  means  for  car- 
rying off  the  inflammation  have  either 
been  negleCled,  or  have  proved  inef- 
fectual, although  adopted  at  an  early 
period  of  the  difeafe,  a iuppuratiou 
may  enfue,  which  event  is  to  be 
known  by  frequent  flight  ihiveriags, 
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and  an  abatement  of  tbe  pain  and 
fenfe  of  fullnefs  in  the  part,  and  by 
the  patient  not  being  able  to  lay  on 
the  fide  which  was  affe<5ted,  without 
experiencing  great  uneafinefs. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal, 
it  is  generally  by  an  effufion  of  blocd 
taking  place  into  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  occafion  fuffo- 
cation,  which  ufually  happens  be- 
tween the  third  and  feventh  day  ; but 
it  may  likewife  prove  fatal,  by  ter- 
minating either  in  fuppuration  or 
gangrene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  refolution, 
fome  very  evident  evacuation  always 
attends  it  ; fuch  as  a great  flow  of 
urine,  with  a copious  fediment,  diar- 
rhoea, a fweat  diffufed  over  the  whole 
• body,  or  a haemorrhage  from  the 
nofe  ; but  the  evacuation  which 
molt  frequently  terminates  the  com- 
plaint, and  which  does  it  with  the 
greateft  effeft,  is  a free  and  copious 
expectoration  of  thick  white  or  yel- 
low matter,  (lightly  ftreaked  with 
blood,  and  by  this  the  difeafe  is  car- 
ried off  generally  in  the  courfe  of 
ten  or  twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event,  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fymptoms  which 
are  prefent.  A high  degree  of  fever, - 
attended  with  delirium,  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  acute  pain,  and 
dry  cough,  denote  great  danger : on 
the  contrary,  an  abatement  of  the 
febrile  fymptoms,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking 
place  on  the  coming  on  of  a free  ex- 
pectoration, or  the  happening  of  any 
other  critical  evacuation,  promifes 
fair  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
A termination  of  the  inflammation 
in  fuppuration,  is  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  dangerous. 

On  diffeCtion,  the  lungs  ufually 
appear  inflamed,  and  there  is  often 
found  an  extravafation,  either  of 
blood,  or  of  coagulable  lymph  in 
their  cellular  fubftance.  The  fame 
appearances  likewife  prefent  them- 


felves  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
and  within  the  pericardium.  The 
pleura,  connedled  with  the  lungs,  is 
alfo  in  an  inflamed  ftate,  having  it3 
furface  every  where  crowded  with 
red  veflels.  Befides  thefe,  abfceflts 
are  frequently  found  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  lungs,  as  likewife  tubercles 
and  adhefions  to  the  ribs  are  formed. 
A quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
often  difcovered  alfo  in  the  bron- 
chiae.  > 

Podagra,  (Podagra,  a,  f.  ?roda- 
y^a. ; from  tshc,  the  fool,  and 
a taking  or  feizure).  Thegout.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia 
and  order  phlegmafuz  of  Cullen  j 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints, 
chiefly  of  the  great  toe,  and  efpeci- 
ally  the  hands  and  feet,  returning 
at  intervals  : previous  to  the  attack, 
the  functions  of  the  ftomach  are  com- 
monly difturbed.  Species  . I'.  Poda- 
gra regular  is , the  regular  gout.  2. 
Podagra  atonica , the  atonic  gout. 
3.  Podagra  retrograda , the  retroce- 
dent gout.  4.  Podagra  aberrans , 
mifplaced  or  wandering  gout. 

Poison.  Venenum.  That  fub- 
ftance which  when  applied  externally, 
or  taken  into  the  human  body,  'uni- 
formly effe&s  fuch ’a  derangement 
in  the  animal  oeconomy  as  to  pro- 
duce difeafe,  may  be  defined  a poi- 
fon.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  give  a definition  of  a poifon  ; 
and  the  above  is  fubjeft  to  great  in- 
accuracy. Poifons  are  divided,  with 
refpecl  to  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong,  into  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  halituous  poifons,  or 
vapours. 

Poifons  areenly  deleterious  in  cer- 
tain dofes  ; for  the  moft  active,  in 
fmal\dofes,  form  the  moft  valuable 
medicines.  There  are,  neverthelefsr 
certain  poifons,  which  are  really  fuch 
in  the  fn\alleft  quantity,  and  which 
are  never  adminittered  medicinally;  as 
the  poifon  of  hydrophobia,  the  plague. 
There  are  likewife  fubftanccs  which 
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are  innocent  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  but  which  prove  deleterious 
when  t^aken  into  the  lungs,  on  when 
applied  to  an  abraded  furface  ; thus 
carbonic  acid  is  continually  f wallow- 
ed yrith  fermented  liquors,  and  thus 
the  poifon  of  the  viper  may  be  taken 
with  impunity  ; whilft  infpiring  car- 
bonic acid  kills,  and  the  poifon  of 
the  viper  inferted  into  the  fielh,  often 
proves  fatal. 

Several  fubflances  alfo  aft  as  poi- 
fons  when  applied  either  externally 
or  internally,  as  ar&nic. 

When  a fub (lance  produces  difeafe 
not  only  in  mankind  but  in  (all  ani- 
mals, it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term 
common  poifon , as  arfenic,  fublimate, 
ike.  whillt  that  which  is  poifonous  to 
man  only,  or  to  animals,  and  often 
to  one  genus,  is  faid  to  be  a relative 
poifon  ; thus  aloes  are  poifonous  to 
dogs  and  wolves  ; the  phellandrium 
aquatlcum  kills  horfes,  whilft  oxen 
devour  it  greedily,  and  with  impu- 
nity. It  appears,  then,  that  fubftances 
aft  as  poifons  only  in  regard  to  their 
dofe,  the  part  of  the  body  they  are  ap- 
plied to , and  the fuhjeCl. 

Poifons  may  enter  the  body  in  the 
following  ways  : 

r.  Through  the  cefophagus  with 
thevfood. 

2.  Through  the  anus  with  glyfters. 

3.  Through  the  noftrils  with  odo- 
rous fubftances. 

4.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  air. 

5.  Through  the  abforbents  of  the 
Ikin,  either  whole,  ulcerated,  cut, 

or  torn. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  their 
eonjlituent  principles , they  are  divided 
into 

1.  Acrid  poifons,  as  draftic  and  cor- 
rofive  vegetables;  acid,  alkaline,  me- 
tallic, and  acido-metallic  minerals  ; 
deleterious  and  necrotic  animals'. 

2.  Narcotic , as  certain  vegetables. 

3.  N&rcotico-acrid , which  kill  wi  th 

both  principles.  ' 
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4.  Halit uoiis , which  fufFocate  by  a. 
noxious  vapour. 

5.  Mechanical  poifons , which  aft  by 
their  mechanical  power. 

In  regard  of  the  fymptoms  which 
are  produced  by  poifons,  they  are 
divided  into 

J.  Inflammatory,  which  induce  in- 
flammation and  gangrene. 

2.  Drajlic , which  operate  by  purg- 
ing and  vomiting. 

3.  Qonvulftve,  which  excite  fpafms 
and  convuliions. 

4.  Paralytic , which  induce  pally 
of  the  extremities  and  heart ; as  lead 
preparations,  the  lauro-cerafus,  &c. 

5.  Narcotic,  which  caufe  coma, 
amaurofis,  and  delirium. 

6.  Suffocative , which  fufFocate  by 
a mephitic  vapour. 

7.  Exficcant,  which  bring  on  tabes; 
as  lead  preparations. 

8.  Septic , which  induce  a tendency 
to  putridity  in  the  blood,  and  gan- 
grene. 

A table  of  the  Animals  which  are 
covjidered  as  poifonous . 

American  snakes. 

I.  Crotalus  horridus. 

Its  antidote  is  the  radix  feneka* 
volatile  alkali,  and  common  fait. 

2.  Crotalus  midaris. 

3.  Crotalus  dryinus. 

4.  Crotalus  durijfus . 

5.  Crotalus  mutus. 

6.  C fatal  us  afropos . 

7.  Coluber  hebens. 

8.  Coluber  dipfas.  ' 

, 9.  Coluber  myflcricans. 

10.  Coluber  l a Be  us. 

The  antidote  to  all  thefe  are  the 
feneka  root,  volatile  alkali,  and  com- 
mon fait. 

Asiatic  serpents. 

II.  Coluber  naga. 

M in 


12.  Coluber  feverus. 

13.  Coluber Jlolatus. 

14.  Coluber  atrox. 

15.  Coluber  corallinus. 

16.  Coluber  ammodytes. 

17.  Coluber  lehetinus. 

The  antidote  to  all  thefe  is  the 
radix  mungos  internally,  with  the 
general  cauflic  applications,  extir- 
pation, &c. 

African  serpents. 

.8.  Coluber  viper  a. 

19.  Coluber  niveus. 

20.  Coluber  haje. 

Cauftic  application,  extirpation, 
&c.  ate  generally  adopted. 

' European  serpents. 

- 

2 1 . Coluber  berus . 

The  leaves  of  the  fra x inns,  eau 
de  luce,  &c.  are  applied  to  the  bite 
of  this  ferpent. 

22.  Coluber  prejlit. 

Its  antidote  is  olive  oil. 

23.  Coluber  cherfea. 

Scarification,  cupping  glafles,  and 

Spanith  flies  powdered,  arc  applied  to 
the  bite. 

34.  Coluber  afpis. 

Volatile  alkali  is  here  mod  effica- 
cious, both  internally  and  externally. 
25.  Coluber  illyricus. 

The  radix  gentiana,  with  mercury, 
are  given  internally. 

Poisonous  insects. 

1.  Furia  inf  emails. 

Extirpation.'' 

2.  Meloe  veficatorius. 

When  Spanith  flies  are  fwallowed 
in  too  lai%e  a dofe,  emetics,  purga- 
tives, and  mucilaginous  arid  oily 
drinks,  are  given. 

3.  Meloe  majalis. 

4.  Meloe  prcfcarabzus. 

The  fame  antidote  as  the  Spanifh 
fly. 


5.  Scorpio  Africanus. 

Its  antidote  is  the  application  of  oil. 

6.  Pbalangium  araneodes. 

Treacle  is  applied  with  fuccefs. 

7.  Culex  lanio.  ' 

8.  Sirexigas. 

The  antidote  to  thefe  are  oily  ap. 
plications. 

9.  Butrejlris. 

Thefe  infects,  when  fwallowed, 
lull,  unlefs  oil  and  vomits  are  given. 

10.  Airanea  domejlica. 

1 1 . Aranea  tarantula. 

Applications  of  volatile  alkali  are 

moft  efficacious. 

12.  Pul  ex  Americanus. 

'This  very  fmall  infedt  penetrates 
the  cuticle,  and  requires  extirpation, 
l 3 . Culex  pipeas. 

} 4.  Culex  pulicaris. 

Volatile  alkali  allays  the  fwelling 
produced  by  thefe  infedts. 

15.  Apis  mellifica. 

16.  Vef pa  vulgaris. 

1 7 . V ef pa  crabo. 

Cold  water  with  vinegar  or  fugar 

©f  lead,  allay  the  mifehief  they  create. 
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Poisonous  worm’s. 


1.  Gordius  medenenfts. 

This  Angular  worm  mull  be  gra- 
dually twilled  round  any  fubftance, 
and  thus  drawn  out  from  underneath 
the  Ikin. 

2 . Gordius  marinus. 

The  internal  ufe  of  antifoorbutics : 
this  worm  producing  a fpecies  of  le- 
profy. 

3.  Hirudo  venenatus. 

When  this  leach  is  fwallowed, 
fait  and  water,  and  oil,  mull  be  taken 
to  kill  it. 

4.  Fethys  marina . 

5.  Urtiea  marina. 

Cold  water  and  volatile  alkali  fhould 
be  applied. 

A.MPHIBIOUS  POISONOUS  ANIMAL!. 

i . Ran  a bufo.  . C 
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2.  MtirfaS&fy. 

3.  Lacerta  falnmandra. 

Volatile  alkaline  applications,  with 
cold  water,  are  applied  with  advan- 
tage. 

Poisonous  fishes. 

1.  Pet  radon fcellatus. 

2.  Tetradon  lineatus. 

3.  Trachinus  draco . 

4.  Perea  venenofa. 

Vomits  and  acid  of  lemon  are  to 
be  exhibited  againli  thefe. 

5.  Raja  pajlinaca . 

This  produces  a wound  very  diffi- 
cult of  cure. 

6.  Raja  torpedo.  <~ 

The  touch  of  this  filh  produces  a 
paralytic  affe&ion  of  the' arm  for 
fome  little  time. 

7.  Gumnotus  eletiricus. 

This  ftrikes  the  part  which  touches 
it  lik®  a (hock  of  ele&ricity. 

8.  Spar  us  pagurus . 

Emetics  and  acids  are  to  be  given 
when  this  is  fwallowed. 

Other  animal  poisons. 

1.  Mytillus  ecluli 

2.  OJlrea  venenata. 

3.  Ovum  putridkim. 

4.  Pinguedo  ranpida . 

5.  Animal  putridum. 

Vomits  are  firft  to  be  given,  then 

aromatics.  ’ ’4 

6.  Miafma  tuts  Bovilla. 

The  pullules^and  ulcers  from  the 

cow  pox  are  Cured  by  purgatives  and 
deteriive  applications. 

7.  Virus  rabiorum. 

When  hydrophobia  is  induced,  no 

remedy  has  hitherto  been  found  effi- 
cacious. Extirpation,  immediately 
after  the  wound  is  inflicted,  is  the 
only  certain  prophylaxis. 

8.  Virus  variolo/um . 

9.  Virus  morbtllojum . 

10.  Virus  fcarlatinum. 
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1 1.  Virus  fealiofum . 

12.  Virus  vener£um. 

1 3 . Virus plicofum. 

14.  Virus  cancroj'um. 

15.  Virus  leprofum. 

1 6.  Virus  pejiHentiale. 

All  thefe  areqonhdered  under  the 
medicinal  treatment  of  fmall  pox,, 
mealies,  fcarlatir.a,  See. 


A table  of  the  Vegetables  which 
are  confidered  as  poifons. 

j 

Narcotic  poisonous  vege- 
tables. 

I . Papaver  fomniferum. 

Vomits,  acids,  and  the  other  anti- 
narcotics mentioned  at  the  end  of 
this  table,  are  the  antidotes. 

2.  Opium. 

This  requires  the  fame  antidotes. 

3 . Phy falls  f mnifera. 

4.  Solanum  lycoperficum . 

5.  Solanum  mammofum. 

6.  Solanum  infanum. 

7.  Solanum  dulcamara. 

8.  Solanum  nigrum. 

9.  Atropa  mandr agora. 

10.  Datura Jlramonium. 

1 1 . Datura  metel . 

1 2 . Datura  ferox. 

13.  Datura  tatula. 

J4.  Hyofciamus  niger. 

The  antidotes  are  firft  vomits, 
which  alfo  purge,  then  vinegar  and. 
oil. 

15.  Hyofciamus  albus. 

16.  Hyofciamus phyfalodes . 

1 7.  Hyofciamus fcopdia. 

18.  Azalea pontica. 

19.  Antirrhinum  orontium . 

20.  Aftaa fpicata . 

21.  J.olium  temulentum. 

22.  Ervum  ervilja. 

23.  Lathy rus  cicera. 

24.  Peganum  harmela. 

25.  Chenopodium  h ybridum, 

26.  Cheledonium  glaucium. 
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27.  TaXus  baccata. 

28.  Lattuca  virofa. 

29.  Labluca  fcariola. 

30.  Paris  quadrifolia. 

31.  Prunus  lauro-cerafus. 

Againft  all  thefe  narcotics  are 
recommended,  after  vomiting, 

1.  Acids',  as  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
fpirits  of  vitriol  diluted. 

2.  A very  ftrong  infufion  of  Turley 
coffee . 

3.  Small  dofes  of  ipecacuan , to 
promote  a powerful  fwcating. 

4.  Glyjlers  of  vinegar,  or  foap  dif- 
folved. 

5.  BUJlers  to  the  neck. 

6.  Wine. 

7.  Alkaline  falts  and  borax. 

Narcotic  and  acrid  vegeta- 
ble poisons.  > 

1.  Hippomane  mancinella. 

An  emetic  and  purge,  then  milk 
and  rice  broth. 

2.  Hippomane  biglandidofa. 

3.  Cocculus  itidtcus. 

4.  Coriaria  thyrtifolia. 

5.  Strychnos  mix  vomica. 

6.  Strychnos  colubrina . 

7.  Ignatia  amara. 

8.  Nerium  oleander. 

9.  Atropa  belladonna. 

10.  Nicotiana  talacum. 

1 1.  Nicotiana  ruflica. 

1 2 . Nicotiana  panic u lata. 

1 4 . Nicotiana  glutinoja . 

15.  Bryonia  alba. 

16.  Charophyllum  fylvejl,  e. 

17.  Charophyllum  bulbo fan. 

18.  Charophyllum  temuUrUum . 

19.  CEthufa.  cynapium. 

2 0.  Stum  latifoliurn. 

2 1.  Cicuta  virofa. 

2 2.  Conium  maculatum. 

23.  Mercuriaiis  perennis. 

POISONOUS  FUNGUSES. 

> \ 

1.  Agaricus  mufcarivs. 

2 . Agaric  us  integer  vencuatus , A rapfti . 


3.  Agaricus  integer  vifeidus , Krapju * 

4.  Agaricus  laftifluus  venenatus , Krap - 

' yfz. 

5 . Agaricus  ptperatus. 

6.  Agaricus  jimetarius.  . 

7 . Agaricus  pujlulatus. 

8.  Agaricus  necator.' 

9.  Agaricus  Janguineus . 

10.  Agaricus  vifeidus. 

1 1 . Agaricus  clypeatus. 

I 2 . Boletus  verjicolor. 

1 3 .  Boletus  elegans. 
l 4.  Boleti  parafitica. 

15.  Phallus  impmlicus . 

16.  Phallus  muhufin. 

17.  Ly  coper  don  carchiGmalis . 

18.  And  feveral  others  not  yet  feien- 

tifically  named. 

Acrid  vegetable  Poisons* 

1 . Delphinia  Jlaphifagria. 

2.  Veratrum  fabadilU. 

3.  Rhododendron  cryfanthium. 

4.  Fritillaria  impcrialis. 

p.  Colchicum  autumnale.  . .• 

6.  P edicularis  palujlris. 

7.  Digitalis  purpurea. 

8.  Cyclamen  europaum. 

9.  Plumbago  euro  pern. 

10.  Convolvulus  fcammonimn . 
i 1 . Cucumis  colocynthis. . 

j 2 . Momordica  elaterium 

13.  m bogia  gutta . 

1 4.  Gerber  a ahovai. 

1 3 . Cerbera . manghas. 

16.  Cynanchum  ereclum. * 

17.  Lobelia fyphilitica. 

18.  Lobelia  longifolia. 

1 9.  Cynanchum  viminle. 

20.  / pocymum  androfemf oleum,  , 

2 1 . Apocimim  cannubinum. 

22.  Apocynum  venctum. 

23.  Afclepias  gigantea. 

24.  Hydrocotale  vulgaris. 

25.  CEnanthe fiflulofa. 

26.  CEnanthe  crocata. 

2 7 . Scandix  infejla. 

28.  Thapjia feetida. 

29.  Alifna  plant  ago  aquatica. 
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30.  Clematis  ’hit  alb  a. 

3 I . Clematis  fiammula. 

3 2.  Clematis  red  a. 

53.  Clematis  integrifolia. 

34.  Anemone  palmata. 

35.  Anemone  pulfatllla. 

36.  Anemone  pratenjls . 

37.  Anemone  narciffjlora . 

38.  Anemone  nemerofa. 

39.  Anemone  ranuncuioldes. 

40.  Verat  rum  album. 

41.  Helleborus  niger. 

42.  Helleborus fatidus. 

43.  Verat  rum  nigrum . 

44.  Caltha  palujlris . 

45.  Aconitum  napellus. 

46.  Aconitum  cammarum. 

47.  Aconitum  lycoclonum 

48.  Aconitum  athora. 

49.  Pajlinaea  fativa  annofa. 

50.  Poligonum  hydropiper. 

5 I . Scelanthus  quadragonus . 

52.  Salanihus forJkaJll. 

53.  Seelanthus  glandulofus. 

54.  Jatropha  cure  as. 

55.  Jatropha  mtillifida . 

56.  'Jatropha  mamhot. 

57.  Rtcinus  communis. 

58.  Phytolacca  decan  dr  a. 

59.  Croton  tiglium. 

Co.  Daphne  mezereum. 

61.  Daphne  thymelcea. 

Cl.  Daphne  laureola. 

63.  Daphne  cneorum. 

64.  Daphne  gnidium. 

65.  Cneorum  tricoccum . 

66.  Amyris  toxifera. 

67.  tier  nix. 

68.  rcdicans . 

69.  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

70.  S cilia  maritima.  * 

7 1 . Excoecaria  agallocha . 
72.  Anacardium  orient  ale. 
73*  Anacardium  occidental. 
74.  Caryota  urens . 

75*  Arum  maculatum. 

*jC.  Arum  dracunculus . 

77.  Arum  dracontuum. 

78.  Arum  colocafia . 

79*  Arum  efculentum. 

So.  Arum  virginicum. 


8 1 . yirz/w  arbor efeens. 

8 2 . Arum  feguinum . 

83.  Calla  palujlris . 

84.  Euphorbia  ojficinarnm. 

85.  Euphorbia  an  ft  quorum. 

86.  Euphorbia  canarienjis . 

87.  Euphorbia  time  alii. 

88.  Euphorbia  peplus.  , 

89.  Euphorbia  lathryris. 

90.  Euphorbia  heliofcopia. 

9 1 . Euphorbia  verrucofa. 

9 2 . Euphorbia  platyphyllos . 

93.  Euphorbia  efula. 

94..  Euphorbia  cyparijfias . 

93.  Euphorbia  hiberna. 

9 6.  Euphorbia  characicis. 

97.  Euphorbia  amygdaloides. 

98.  is  uphorbia fy  l vatic  a . 

99.  Euphorbia  exigua  acuta . 

100.  Euphorbia  mauritanica . 

101.  Euphorbia  nerifolia . 

1G2.  Ranunculus  acris. 

103.  Ranunculus  feeler atus. 

104.  Ranunculus Jlamul a. 

105.  Ranunculus  bulbofus. 

106.  Ranunculus jic aria. 

1 07 . Ranunculus  thora. 

108.  Ranunculus  arvenfis • 

1 09.  Ranunculus  lingua. 

110.  Ranunculus  alpejlres. 

111.  Ranunculus  polyanthemos . 

112.  Ranunculus  illyricus. 

1 1 3 . Ranunculus  gramineus . 
i 14.  Ranunculus  ajiaticus. 

115.  Ranunculus  aquatilis. 

116.  Ranunculus  platanifolius. 

1 1 7 . Ranunculus  breynius. 

1 18.  Ranunculus fardous . 

1 19.  Rhaphanus  rhaphan  jlrum. 

120.  Secale  cornutum.  Its  antidote 

is  milk. 

The  ufual  and  mod  approved  anti- 
dotes to  all  thefe  are,  after  vomiting 
and  purging,  emollient  fubilances ; 
as  panada,  with  butter,  and  wine 
and  cordials  to  fupport  the  ftrength. 

Glutinous  vegetable  poisons. 

1 . Ilex  aquifolium. 

2.  V if  cum  album. 

3 . i?o/h  canina. 
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A Table  of  the  mineral  Subjlances 
'which  are  confidered  as  poifonous. 

I s- 

Mechanical  mineral  Poisons. 

1.  Vitrum  contufum. 

2.  Smalta. 

3.  Gemma  adamas. 

4.  Amianthus  plumofus. 

5.  Cuprum  lapis  lazuli . 

6.  Fuligo  caminorum. 

Mucilaginous  fubftances,  with  oil 

or  butter,  are  found  to  be  moll  fer- 
viceable  againft  thefe. 


Poisonous  Earths  commonly 
SO  TERMED. 

1.  Gypfum. 

2.  Selenites. 

3.  Nit  rum  c,yf alius  mcniana. 
Mucilaginous  and  oily  fubftances, 

with  abforbent  earth,  are  given  to 
obviate  the  i'ymptoms  arifmg  from 
thefe. 


Poisonous  Acids. 


1 .  Acidum fulphuricnm . 

2t . Acidum  muriatieum. 

3.  Acidum  nit ricum. 

4.  Acidum  nitrofum . 

5.  Aqua  regia. 

6.  Zincum  vilriolatum. 

7.  Cuprum  vitriolatu\n. 

8.  Ferrum  vitriolalum. 

Alkalis  and  oily  medicines  only  are 
ferviceable,  and  antiphlogiftics. 


2.  Preparata  argenti. 

3.  Preparata  bifmuthi. 

4.  Preparata  cupri. 

5 • Preparata  plumbi. 

6.  Preparata  fanni. 

Alkaline  falts, vomiting  after;  with 
milk  and  oily  foods. 

Mercurial  Poisons. 

11 . . Hydrargyrus  ijiuriatus. 

2 . Calomel  as  impurus. 

3.  Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis. 

4.  Calx  hydrargyri  alba , 

5.  Hydrargyrus  miratus  ruler . 

6.  Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

Alkaline  falts  are  recommended  as 

the  beft  antidotes  againll  mercurial 
poifons. 

> 

Antimonial  Poisons. 

1.  Antimonium. 

2.  Antimonium  fublimatum . 

3.  Antimonium  mu /latum. 

4.  Vitrum  antimonii . 

5 . Crocos  antimonii . 

6.  Antimonium  tartarifatum. 

7.  - Mercurius  vita. 

8.  Hepar  antimonii. 

9 . Sulphu r antimonii  pracipitatum. 

Oily  and  mucilaginous  fubftances, 

with  cordials,  and  then  opium,  al- 
lay the  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing ufually  produced  by  antimonial 
preparations. 


Alkaline  Poisons. 

1.  Kali  pur  urn. 

2.  Soda  pur  a.  x 

3 . Aquae  ammonia  pur  a. 

4.  Lapis  cauficus. 

5.  Aqua  hali  purl. 

6.  Calx  pura. 

Diluted  acids  are  to  be  given  im- 
mediately, then  oily  and  mucilaginous 
fubftances. 

Metallic  Poisons. 

i .  Aurum  fulminah . 


Arsenical  Poisons, 

1.  Arfenicum  album. 

2.  Arfnicum flavum. 

3.  Arfenicum  rubrum. 

4.  Auripigmentunt. 

5.  Arfenicum. 

6.  Arfenicum  porofum, 

7.  Cobalt um  arfenicale.  - 

The  hepar  fulphuris  is  found  the 
beft;  antidote  againft  arfenical  prepa- 
rations. 


A Table  of  the  Mephitic  Vapours 
ufujxlly  confulered  as  poifonous. 

Poisonous  mineral  acid  Va- 
pours. 

1.  Halit  us  fulphuris  accetxfu 

2.  Gaz.  acidi  fulphurici. 

3.  Gaz  acidi  muriatici . 

4.  Gaz  acidi  nitroji. 

5.  Gaz  acidum  carbonicum. 

a.  In  the  Grotto  del  Cano , Si c. 

b.  From  fermenting  liquors. 

c.  From  fermenting  dough. 

d.  F rom  the  waters  of  Pyrmont , &c. 

e.  From  the  burning  of  lime. 

f.  From  the  burning  of  bricks , &c. 
Pure  air  thrown  into  the  lungs 

through  a tube  introduced  into  the 
trachea  ; ftimulating  volatile  appli* 
tions  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  and 
tobacco  glyfiers,  are  recommended. 

Poisonous  alkaline  Vapours. 

1.  Alkali  volatile,  from  putrid  urine, 
Si  c. 

Putrid  Vapours. 

1.  From  dead  putrifying  animals. 

2.  From  dead  putrifying  vegetables. 

3.  Air  corrupted  by  breathing. 

4.  Air  corrupted  by  animal  perfpira- 

tion. 

The  bell  antidotes  is  pure  air. 

Poley-mount ain.  See  Polium 
creticum , and  P olium  montanum. 

Polium,  (P olium,  i , n.  v^iov, 
from  ',tg Arc?,  white  ; fo  called  from 
its  white  capillaments).  Poley. 

Folium  creticum.  Candy 
poley-mountain.  Teucrium  creticum 
of  Linnaeus.  The  tops  and  whole 
herb  enter  the  antiquated  com- 
pounds mithridate  and  theriaca.  The 
plant  is  obtained  from  the  ifland  of 
Candy  : has  a moderately  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a naufeous  bitter  tafte.  It 
is  placed  amongll  the  aperients  and 
corroborants. 

PolIum  montanum.  Poley- 


mountain  of  Montpellier.  This  plant, 
Teucrium  cafitatum  of  Linnaeus,  bears 
the  winter  of  our  climate,  and  is 
generally  fubllituted  for  the  candy 
fpecies. 

Pollex,  (Pollex,  ids,  m.).  The 
thumb,  or  great  toe. 

Poltdip/sXa,  ( Polydipfia , a,  f. 
ora'1  t/JWcria,  from  zj^v,  much,  and 
&4<r,,  third).  Exceflive  third.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales , 
and  order  dforexia  of  Cullen.  It  is 
modly  fymptomatic  of  fever,  dropfy, 
exceflive  difcliarges,  orpoifons. 

Polygala,  [Poly gala,  f.  ttg- 

Av-yaA cr,  from  'roAy.;,  much,  and  yaA», 
milk,  fo  named  from  its  abundance 
of  milky  juice).  Polygalon  Com- 
mon miik  wort.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Polygala  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus, 
is  iomewhat  fimiiar  in  tade  to  that 
of  the  feneka,  but  much  weaker. 
The  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  a 
handful  of  them  infufed  in  wine  is 
faid  to  be  a fafe  and  gentle  purge. 

Poly  gal  a amaka.  This  is  a 
remarkably  bitter  plant,  and  though 
not  ufed  in  this  country,  prornifes  to 
be  as  efficacious  as  thofe  in  greater 
repute.  It  has  been  given  freely  in 
phthilis  pulmonalis,  and,  like  other 
remedies,  failed  in  producing  a cure  : 
yet,  as  a palliative,  it  claims  atten- 
tion. Its  virtues  a e balfamic,  de- 
mulcent, and  corroborant. 

Polygala  skn£ga.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  rattlefnake  milk' 
wort.  See  Seneka. 

Polygai.a  vulgaris.  The 
fydematic  name  of  the-common  milk 
wort.  See  Poly  gal  a. 

Polygonum,  ( Poliygonum , i,  n. 
vroAy'VGi'C.: , from  , many,  and  yawp 
a joint  ; fo  named  from  its  numerous 
joints).  Knot  grafs. 

Polygonum  aviculake.  The 
fydematic  name  of  the  knot-grafs. 
See  Centumnodia. 

Polygonum  bistorta.  The 
fydematic  name  of  the  officinal  bidort. 
See  Biftorta, 
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POLYGON'UM  DIVAR/ICATUM. 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  eafterti 
buck  wheat  plant.  See  Buck-wheat , 
eaft^rn. 

1’OLYGONUM  FAGOPYRUM.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  buck-wheat. 
See  Buck  wheat. 

Polygonum  hydr5piper.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  poor  man’s 
pepper.  See  Hydropiper. 

Polygonum  pf.rsicaria.  The 
fvftematrq  name  of  arfmart.  See 
Perj  1c  aria . 

PoLYTRICHUM  COMMUNE,  (Po- 
fytnshum,  or  on,  i , n.  TrotvTf^ov, 
from  7ro?v  , many,  and  Optit  hair ; fo 
called  from  its  refernblance  to  a wo- 
man’s hair,  or  becaufe,  in  ancient 
times,  women  ufed  to  dye  the  hair 
with  it,  to  keep  it  from  fhedding). 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  .golden 
maidenhair.  See  Adianthum  aureum. 

Polyp  odium,  ( Poly  podium , i,  n. 
•jrohv'iiqoi'jV)  from  <ro*.v.-,  many,  and 
7 rfcv,  a foot  ; to  called  from  its  nume- 
rous ramifications,  which  refentble 
the  polypus).  Common  polypody. 
Polypody  of  the  oak.  Polypodium 
vulgar e of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of 
polypody  have  a weak  ungrateful 
fmell,  and  a naufeous  fweet  tafte,  leav- 
ing a kind  or  rough nefs  and  flight 
acrimony  in  the  mouth.  They  give 
out  their  fmell  and  tafte,  together 
with  a yellow  colour,  both  to  water 
and  reel  died  fpirit.  The  fpirituous 
tinChire  is  Tweeter  than  the  watery  ; 
but  in  infoifiation  its  fweetnefs  is  in 

A. 

great  part  deftroyed,  or  covered  by 
the  other  matter  ; the  fpirituous  ex- 
tract, as  Cartheufer  obferves,  being 
to  the  tafte  only  fubadftringent  and 
fubacrid,  with  very  little  fweetnefs, 
while  the  watery  extract  retains  the 
full  fweetnefs  of  the  polypody. 

The  root  of  the  polypodium  quir- 
ctnum , or  thofe  that  grow  on  the 
oak,  has  been  molt  efteemed  for  me- 
dicinal ufe,  though  no  juft  rcafoh  can 
be  afiigned  for  this  preference.  By 
the  antientsit  was  employecPas  a pur- 


gative, and  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
ufe ful  in  expelling  bile  and  pituitous 
humours,  therefore  much  ufed  in 
maniacal  and  melancholical  diforders; 
but,  to  a6l  as  a cathartic,  the  root  muit 
be  exhibited  in  its  recent  ftate,  and 
in  a large  dofe.  Another  character 
in  which  it, has  been  recommended, 
and  for  which,  from  its  fenfible  qua- 
lit  ies,  it  feems  to  promife  more  ad- 
vantage, is  that  of  a demulcent  or 
pectoral ; thus,  joined  with  liquorice, 
its  good  effects  have  been  experi- 
enced .iri  coughs  and  afthmatic  af- 
fections. However,  it  is  now  rarely 
ufed  in  this  country,  nor  have  the 
French  authors,  PoifToner  and  Ma- 
louiu,  who  have  cited  inftances  of  its 
fucccfs  in  mania,  been  able  to  reftofe 
to  it  its  antient  reputation  in  this 
calamitous  diforder. 

Polypodium  filtx  mas.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  male  fern. 
See  Filix  mas. 

Polypodium  vulgare.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common  po- 
lypody. See  Polypodium. 

Polypody.  , See  Polypodium. 

Polypody,  male.  See  Filix  mas . 

Polypus,  ( Polypus , i,  vel podis , m . 
ttoXvi THCy  from  many,  and  wac, 

a foot,  from  its  fending  off  many  ra- 
mifications like  legs),  This  term 
is  generally  given  to  a farcomatous 
fubftance,  that  frequently  arifes  in 
the  noftrils,  uterus,  &c.  from  its 
having  many  attachments  or  roots. 
They  vary  from  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  different  caufes  that 
produced  them,  and  the  alterations 
that  happen  in  them.  Sometimes  a 
polypus  is  owing  to  a fweliing  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  which  fweliing 
may  poftefs  a greater  or  lefs  fpace  of 
the  membrane,  as  alfo  its  cellular 
fubftance,  and  may  afteCt  either  one 
or  both  noftrils.  At  other  times  it 
arifes  from  an  ulcer  produced  by  a 
caries  of  fome  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  internal  furface  of  the  nof- 
trils. Polypufes  are  fometimes  fo 
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fort,  that  upon  the  leaft  touch  thlV 
sre  lacerated,  and  bleed  ; at  other 
times  they  are  very  compact,  and  even 
fcirrhous.  Some  continue  fmall  a 
great  while  ; others  increafe  fo  fait  as 
in  a Ihort  time  to  pufh  out  at  the  nof- 
; trils,  or  extend  backwards  towards 
the  throat.  Le  Dran  mentions,  that 
he  has  known  them  fall  up  the  fpace 
behind  the  uvula,  and  turning  to- 
wards the  mouth,  have  protruded  the 
llefhy  arch  of  the  palate  fo  far  for- 
wards as  to  made  it  parallel  with  the 
third  denies  mo/arcs.  There  are  others 
which,  though  at  firll  free  from  any 
malignant  difpofition,  become  after- 
wards carcinomatous,  and  even  highly 
cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature  the 
polypus  is,  it  intercepts  the  paflage 
of  the  air  through  the  nollril,  and, 
when  large,  forces  the  fepium  narium 
; into  the  other  noftril,  fo  that  the  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  breathe,  unlefs 
through  the  mouth.  A large  polypus 
prefling  in  like  manner  upon  the 
ipongy  bones,  gradually  forces  them 
down  upon  tire  maxillary  bones,  and 
thus  comprefles  and  flops  up  the  ori- 
fice of  the  dud  us  lachrymalis  ; nor  is 
i it  impoffible  for  the  Tides  of  the  ca- 
ndis  na/alis  to  be  preffed  together. 
In  which  cafe,  the  tears  having  no 
paflage  through  the  nofe,  the  eye  is 
I kept  conflantly  watering,  and  the  fac- 
ials lachrymalis  not  being  able  to  dif- 
charge  its  contents,  is  fometimes  fo 
much' dilated,  as  to  form  what  is  call- 
ed a flat  fijlula.  The  above  writer 
has  feen  inftances  of  polypufes  fo 
much  enlarged  as  to  force  down  the 
ofl'a  palati. 

The  ccagulable  fubllauce  which  is 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of 
thofe  who  are  fome  time  in  articulo 
\ mortis , is  Improperly  called  a polypus. 

Po  lysaRchia,  ( Polyfarchia , <?, 
f*  zaXvcxcKioe,  from  ijjv>>vc,  much,  and 
flelh).  Troublefome  corpu- 
lency or  fatnefs.  A genus  of  dif- 
i<afe  in  the  clafs  cachexia  and  order 
i ^umrfuntia  of  Cullen. 
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Pom  a,  (Pomtmi,  i,  n.  p \.poma)a 
See  Apples. 

Po  megran  ate.  See  Gratia' 
turn. 

Pompholyx,  ( Pompholyx , ygist  f. 
wo1«.®oAt'|,  from  7roy([)Q$,  a bladder). 
See  Tutia. 

Pomum  adami,  ( Pomum,  i , n. 
an  apple  ; fo  called  becaufe  it  was 
thought  to  have  originated  in  confe- 
quence  of  Adam  having  eaten  the 
forbidden  fruit).  The  protuberance 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  form- 
ed by  the  fore  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

P ON.S  varolii.  Corpus  annulare . 
Procejjus  annularis.  Pminentia  annu- 
laris. Varolius's  bridge.  An  emi- 
nence of  the  medulla  oblongata,  nrlt 
deferibed  by  Varolius.  It  is  formed 
by  the  two  exterior  crura  of  the  ce- 
rebellum becoming  flattened  and  pall- 
ing over  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum. 

Poorman’s  pepper.  See  Lebe- 
dium. 

Poplar.  See  Populus. 

Poples,  ( Poples  y itisy  m.).  The 
ham,  or  joint  of- the  knee. 

Popliteal  artery,  ( Arleria 
poplitea , from  poples,  the  ham).  The 
continuation  of  the  crural  artery, 
through  the  hollow  of  the  ham. 

Popliteus,  ( Popllteus  mufculus, 
from  poples,  the  ham). 

Poppy',  re/©  corn.  See  Papa - 
*vcr  erraticum . 

Poppy,  white.  See  Papaver 

album. 

Populus,  ( Populus , i,  f.  from 
TroT'.vcy  many,  becaufe  of  the  multi- 
tude of  its  (hoots).  Of  this  tree, 
Populus  nigra  of  Linnaeus,  the  black 
poplar,  the  young  buds,  oculi,  or 
rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
were  formerly  employed  in  an  offici- 
nal ointment.  At  prefent  they  are 
aimed  entirely  difregarded,  though 
they  fhould  feem,  from  their  fenfible 
qualities,  to  be  applicable  to  purpofes 
of  fome  importance.  They  have  a 


yell/nv,  un&iiouc,  odorous,  balfamic 

jUioe; 

Pop  ulus  u a i.  s am  ifer  a.  See 
Tac  am  abacus . 

For  ulus  n r o r a , The  fyftema- 
tic  name  oi  the  black  poplar.  See 
Populus. 

Pori  bh.iarii.  The  biliary  pores 
or  cuds,  that  receive  the  bile  from 
the  penicilh  of  the  liver,  and  convey 
it  to  the  hepatic  duct. 

Pork! go,  (Porrigo,  gtnis,  t.  a 
porrigendo , from  its  fpread.ing  abroad ). 
A difeafe  ver.v  common  among  cKil- 
dren,  in  which  the  fkin  of  the  hairy 
part  of  the  head  becomes  dry  and 
callous,  and  conies  off  lik«  b.an  upon 
combing  the  head. 

For  rum,  ( Porrum , i>  n . ) . The 
common  leek.  Allium  porrum  of  1 an- 
num*. Every  part  of  this  plant,  but 
more  uarriculavlv  the  root,  abounds 
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with  a peculiar  odour.  The  exp  reli- 
ed juice  poffcffes  diuretic  qualities, 
and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  dropfreal 
difeafes,  and  calculous  complaints. 

Porta,  [Porta,  a,  f.  a portando, 
becaufe  through  it  the  blood  is  car- 
ried to  the  liver).  That  part  of  the 
livef  where  its  vefiels  enter. 

Portae  vena.  See  Vena  porta. 

Portio  dura,  [Portia,  onis , 1.). 
One  branch  of  the  feventh  pair  of 
nerves  is  called  portio  dura,  the  hard 
portion,  either  from  its  being  mere  firm 
than  the  other,  or  becaufe  it  runs  into 
the  hard  part  of  the  Ikull ; and  the 
other  the  portio  mollis , or  foft  por- 
tion). Facial  nerve.  This  nerve 
arifes  near  the  pons  from  the  crus  of 
the  brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  gives  off  a 
branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  is 
called  the  chorda  tympani,  and  then 
proceeds  to  form  the  tes  anferinus  on 
the  face,  from  whence  .the  integu- 
ments of  the  face  are  fnpplied  with 
nerves.  See  Facial  nerve. 

Portio  moi.i.is.  Auditory  nerve. 
This  nerve  ariles  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  fourth  ventricle  of  the 


brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  is  diftribut- 
ed,  by  innumerable  branches,  not 
only  to  the  cochlea,  but  alfo  to  the 
membrane  lining  the  vellibulum  and 
femicircular  canals,  and  is  the  imme- 
diate organ  of  hearing. 

Portulaca,  [Portulaca,  <r,  f. 
.from  porta,  to  carry,  and  lac , milk  ; 
becaufe  it  increafes  the  animal  milk). 
Purflane.  1 he  plant  which  is  fa 
called  in  dietical  and  medical  writ- 
ings, is  the  Portulaca  oleracea  of 
JLinnseus ; it  abounds  with  a watery 
and  fomewhat  acid  juice,  and  is  often 
put  into  foups,  or  pickled  with  fpices. 
It  is  laid  to  be  antifeptic  and  aperient. 

Portulaca  oleracea.  The 
fy Hematic  name  of  the  eatable  pur- 
flane. See  Portulaca. 

.Posterior  annularis,  ( Muf- 
cuius  pojlerior  annularis).  An  exter- 
nal. interofleal  mufcle  of  the  hand, 
that  extends  and  draws  the  ring 
finger  inwards. 

Posterior  indicis,  [Muf cuius 
pojlerior  indicis).  An  internal  intcr- 
oflcal  mufcle  of  the  hand,  that  ex- 
tends the  tore  finger  obliquely,  and 
draws  it  outwards. 

Posterior  medii.  An  external 
interofleal  mufcle’  of  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  middle  finger,  and  draws 
it  outwards. 

Pot- ash,  ( Potajfa , e,  f.).  Kali 
of  the  pharmococias.  This  alkali 
may  be  extracted  from  various  fub- 
itances ; and  it  is  more  or  lefs  pure 
according  as  it  is  afforded  by  one 
iubllance  or  another.  Several  varie- 
ties are  made  in  commerce,  to  which 
different  names  have  been  affixed,  and 
which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
be  known.  The  chemill  may,  in- 
deed, confound  all  thefe  diflindfious, 
in  his  writings,  under  one  Angle  de- 
nomination ; but  the  diftinCtions  ef- 
tablifhed  by  t tie  ai tiffs,  are  founded 
upon  a ferics  of  experiments,  which 
have  proved  that  the  virtues  of  thefe 
fereral  alkalis  are  very  different  $ and 
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this  conftant  variety  in  their  effe&s, 
appears  to  juftify  the  various  deno- 
minations affigned  to  them. 

I.  The  alkali  extracted  from  the 
lixiyium  of  wood  allies,  is  known  by 
die  name  of  falin.  The  lalin  calcin- 
ed, and  by  this  means  difengaged 
From  all  the  blackening  principles, 
Forms  pot-alh. 

The  alhes  are  more  or  lefs  rich  in 
| alkali,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vood  which  affords  them.  In  gene- 
al,  hard  woods  contain  the  moft. 
The  afhes  of  beech  afford  from  i i 
013  lb.  per  quintal,  according  to  the 
.xperiments  which  have  been  made, 
n the  large  way,  at  St.  Saveur ; 
hofe  of  box  afforded  from  1 2 to 
4 lb.  The  tables  drawn  up  by  the 
everal  adminillrators  of  the  gun- 
lowder  and  faltpetre  manufactories 
may  be  confulted,  refpeCHng  the 
quantity  of  alkali  afforded  by  the 
rombnftion  of  fcveral  plants  ; they 
ifed  4COolb.  of  each  in  their  various 
xperiments. 

To  extra#  this  alkali,  nothing 
nore  is  ncceffary  than  to  wafh  the 
flies,  and  to  concentate  the  diffolu- 
ion  in  boilers  of  call  iron.  It  is  on 
ccount  of  the  alkali  that  wood  allies 
re  employed  in  the  lixiviums  ufed  by 
lundreffes  or  bleachers.  The  ufe  of 
lkali  in  this  cafe,  is  to  combine  with 
he  fat  fubftances,  and  to  render  them 
oluble  in  water. 

Almofl  all  the  pot  afh  fold  in  com- 
merce for  the- ufe  of  our  glafs-houfcs, 
ur  foap-makers,  our  bleacning- 
younds,  &^c.  is  fabricated  in  the 
orth,  where  the  abundance  of  wood 
dmits  of  its  being  applied  to  this 
ngle  purpofe.  Works  of  this  kind 
might  be  eltablifhed  to  fufficient  ad- 
antage  in  the  forefts  of  other  king- 
oms  ; but  there  is  more  to  be  done 
ban  is  generally  fuppofed,  before 
ic  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  can 
e turned  towards  this  fpecies  of  in- 
uftry.  Monf.  Chaptal  has  expen- 
ded this  difficulty  in  the  attempts  j 


and  very  confiderable  facrifices  have 
been  made  by  him,  to  fecure  this  re*- 
fource  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lai- 
goual  and  Lefperou.  The  accurate 
calculations  which  he  made,  have  ne- 
verthelefs  proved,  that  the  pot-affi 
would  cofl  only  from  15  to  17  livres 
the  quintal,  whereas  they  are  purchaf- 
ed  from  the  north  at  30  or  40  livres. 

2d,  The  lees  of  wine  is  aim  oft  totally 
converted  into  alkali  by  combuftion. 
This  alkali  is  called  cendrcs  grave  lees  j 
it  has  almoft  always  a greenilh  colour. 
This  alkali  is  confidered  as  very  pure. 

3d,  The  combuftion  oftartarof  wine 
likewife  affords  an  alkali  of  confider- 
able purity.  It  is  ufually  burned 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  in  fmall  packets, 
which  are  dipped  in  water,  and  after- 
wards exDofed  upon  burning:  coals. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  the  refidue  of 
the  combuftion  is  diffolvcd  in  water, 
the  folution  concentrated  by  fire,  the 
foreign  falts  feparated  in  prpportion 
as  they  precipitate,  and  a very  pure 
alkali  is  at  laft  obtained,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Jalt  of  tartar. 
To  procure  fait  of  tartar  more  fpeedi- 
ly,  as  well  as  more  economically,  X 
burn  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ni- 
trate of  pot-afh,  or  common  nitre,  and 
tartar.  [ lie  refidue,  after  lixivia- 
tion,  affords  a beautiful  fait  of  tartar. 
6a!t  of  tartar  is  the  alkali  moft  com- 
monly employed  in  medical  ufes  ; it 
is  given  in  the  dole  of  fe.veral  grains. 

4th,  If  faltpetre  be  fufed  upon 
charcoal,  the  acid  is  decompofed  and 
diffipated,  while  the  alkali  remains 
alone  and  difengaged  ; this  is  called 
extemporaneous  alkali. 

When  the  vegetable  alkali  ha6  been 
brought  to  the  greatefl  ftate  of  pu- 
rity, it  attra#s  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  and  is  refolved  into  a liquor.  In 
this  ftate  it  is  known  b)  the  very  im- 
pi  oper  name  of  Oil  of  tartar  per  de~ 
liquium. 

Potass  a.  See  Pot- afh. 

Potatoe,  common.  The  root 
of  the  Solatium  tuherofum  of  Linnaeus. 


A native  of  Peru.  An  extremely  nu- 
tritious and  wholefome  vegetable. 

Potatoe,  Spanish.  The  root 
of  the  Convolvulus  batatas  of  Linnae- 
us. It  is  a native  of  the  Indies,  [t 
is  firm,  and  of  a pale  brown  on  the 
outfide ; white  within  ; and  very 
fweet,  like  chefnuts,  and  the  only 
efculent  root  of  the  genus  convolvu- 
lus. 

POTEN  TIL  LA*  ( PoUntilld , a,  f. 
a poienUay  from  its  efficacy).  Wild 
tanfy.  Argentina . Anferina.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Potentilla  anfe- 
rina of  Linnaeus,  poffefs  mildly  ad- 
liringent  and  corroborant  qualities  ; 
but  are  feldom.ufed,  except  by  the 
lower  orders. 

Potentilla  anserina.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  ffiver-weed, 
orwildtafify.  See  Potentilla . 

Potentilla  reptans.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common 
cinquefoil.  See  Pentaphyllum . 

PoTERlUM  SANGUISORBA.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  Burnet  faxi- 
frage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  often 
put  into  cool  tankards ; they  have  an 
adftringent  quality. 

PoUPARTS  LIGAMENT.  Liga- 

mentum  Poupartii.  Fallopian  liga- 
ment. Inguinal  ligament.  A ftrong 
ligament,  or  rather  a tendinous  ex- 
panfion  of  the  external  oblique  muf- 
cle,  going  acrofs  from  the.  inferior 
and  anterior  fpinous  procefs  of  the 
ilium,  to  the  crifta  of  the  os  pubis. 
It  is  under  this  ligament,  the  femoral 
veffclspafs  ; and  when  the  inteftine  or 
omentum  paffes  underneath  it,  the 
difeafe  is  called  a femoral  hernia. 

Power,  muscular.  See  Irrita- 
bility  and  Mufcular  motion. 

Power,  tonic.  See  Irritabi- 
Tity. 

Precipitate  red.  See  Hy- 
drargyrus  nitratus  ruber. 

Precipitate  white.  See  Calx 
hydrargyrt  alba . 

Prjecordia,  ( Pracordiay  orum, 
n.  pi.  from  pra,  before,  and 


the  heart).  The  fore  part  of  the 
region  of  the  thorax. 

Prepuce.  ' Preputium.  The 
membranous  cutaneous  fold  that 
covers  the  glans  penis  and  clitoris. 

Pr  /EPUTiUM,  ( Preputium,  i,  n . 
from  prapiito , to  cut  ofF  before,  be- 
caufe  fome  nations  ufed  to  cut  it  off 
in  circumcifion).  Set  Prepuce.  ■ 

Precipitation,  ( Pracipitatio , 

onis , f.  from pracipito , to  call  down). 
When  two  bodies  are  united,  for  in- 
ftance,  an  acid  and  an  oxyd,  or  me- 
tallic calx,  and  a third  body  is  added, 
fuch  as  an  alkali,  which  has  a greater 
affinity  with  the  acid  than  the  metal- 
lic oxyd, , the  confequeoce  is,  that 
the  alkali  combines  with  the  acid, 
and  the  oxyd,  thus  deferted,  appears 
in  a feparate  ftate  at  the  bottom  of  p 
the  veil'd  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed.  This  decompofition  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
precipitation,  and  the  fubftance  that 
links  is  named  a precipitate.  The 
fubftance,  by  the  addition  of  which  I k 
the  phenomenon  is  produced,  is  de- 
nominated the  precipitant.  , 

By  this  operation,  bodies  are  re- 
covered from  their  folution,  by  means 
of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fub-  B'V 
fiance,  with  whicli  either  the  men-  Ifw 
ftruum  or  the  body  diffolved  have  a 
greater  affinity  than  they  have  with 
each  other.  Hak 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  ikdii 
kinds  ; one,  where  the  fubftance  fu-  |W 
peradded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  i of 
and  occalions  that  which  was  before 
diffolved  to  be  thrown  down ; the  l-k; 
other,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  Me  a 
diffolved  body,  and  falls  with  it  to  Wtt 
the  bottom.  Of  the  firff,  we  have  ftreci; 
an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  Kica; 
fulphur  from  alkaline  lixivia,  by  the  Pjtiati 
means  of  acids  ; of  the  fecond,  in  the  .l&td, 
precipitation  of  mercury  from  aqua-  <’  to 
fortis  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  fubje&s  of  this  operation,  as  Hltyicr 

well  thofe  which  are  capable  of  being  Vuoe 

precipitated,  as  thofe  which  precipi-  r%ac 
I 
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tate,  will  readily  appear  by  the  Table 
of  Attra&ions. 

' The  manner  of  performing  it  is  fo 
Ample,  as  to  need  no  particular  di- 
re&ions.  All  that  is  required,  is  to 
add  the  precipitant  by  degrees,  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any 
precipitation.  When  the  whole  of 
the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to.be  well 
edulcorated,  that  is,  wafhed  in  feve- 
, ral  frefh  parcels  of  water,  and  after- 
! wards  dried  for  ufe. 

When  metals  are  employed  as  pre- 
cipitant?, as  in  the  purification  of  mar- 
i tial  vitriol  from  copperby  the  addition 
of  frefh  iron,  they  ought  to  be  pcr- 
fedtly  clean,  and  free  from  any  rufiy 
orgreafy  matter,  otherwife  they  will 
not  readily,  if  at  all,  diffolve,  and 
jconfequently  the  precipitation  will 
\ not  fucceed  ; for  the  fubflance  to  be 
precipitated  feparates  only  by  the 
; additional  one  diffolving  and  taking 
I its  place.  The  feparated  powder, 
often,  inftead  of  falling  to  the  bot- 
tom, lodges  upon  the  precipitant, 
from  which  it  mud  be  occafionally 
fhaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficiently  ob- 
vious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the 
precipitated  powder  is  generally  the 
part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  ad- 
vantage may  be  frequently  made  of 
Jie  liquor  remaining  after  the  preci- 
jpitation.  Thus,  when  fixed  alkaline 
fait  is  difTolved  in  water,  and  fulphur 
difTolved  in  this  lixivium,  the  addi- 
tion of  acids  feparates  and  throws 
lovvn  the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of 
(the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neutraliz- 
ng  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur 
was  held  difTolved  ; confequently,  if 
; the  precipitation  be  made  with  the 
dtriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually 
Iropt  in  till  the  alkali  be  completely 
aturated,  that  is,  as  long  as  it  con- 
inues  to  occafion  any  precipitation 
>r  turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield, 
)y  proper  evaporation  and  cryfialliza- 
ion,  a neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the 
I I’itrioUc  acid  and  fixed  alkali,  that  is, 
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vitriolated  tartar.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the 
nitrous  acid,  a true  nitre  ; if  with 
the  liiuiiatic,  the  fait  called  cubic 
nitre  ; and  if  with  the  acid  ox  vinegar, 
the  kali  acetatum. 

Predisposing  cause.  Caufa 
pradifponens . Caufa  proegumcna.  That 
which  renders  the  body  fufceptible  of 
difeafe.  The  mod  frequent  predif- 
pofing  caufes  of  difeafes  are,  the 
temperament  and  habit  of  the  body, 
idioiyncracy,  age,  fex,  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  part  difeafed. 

Predisposition,  ( Pnzdifpofttio , 
onis , f.).  That  conditution  or  itate 
of  the  folids  or  fluids,  or  of  both, 
which  aifpofes  the  body  to  the  adlion 
of  difeafe. 

Pregnancy.  U tero  gejlailon . 

The  particular  manner  in  which  preg- 
nancy takes  place  has  hitherto  re- 
mained involved  in  obfcurity,  not- 
withstanding the  laborious  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  mod  em-’nent  philofo- 
phers  of  all  ages. 

Although  pregnancy  is  a date 
which  (with  a few  exceptions),  is 
natural  to  all  women,  it  is  in  general 
the  fource  of  many  difagreeable  fen- 
fations,  and  often  the  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes which  might  be  attended  with 
the  word  confequences  ifnot  properly 
treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged, that  thofe  women  who 
bear  children  enjoy,  ufually,  more  cer- 
tain health,  and  are  much  lefs  liable 
to  dangerous  difeafes,  than  thofe 
who  are  unmarried,  or  who  prove 
barren. 

Signs  of  pregnancy.  The  wemb  has 
a very  extenlive  influence,  by  means 
of  its  nerves,  on  many  other  parts  of 
the  body ; hence,  the  changes  which 
are  produced  on  it  by  impregation, 
mud  be  produdf  ive  of  changes  on  the 
date  of  the  general  fydem.  Thefe 
conditute  the  figns  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  fird  fourteen  or  fifteen 
weeks,  the  fign*  of  pregnancy  are 
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very  ambiguous,  and  cannot  be  de- 
ptndedon  ; for,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  irritation  of  the  womb  on  other 
parts,  they  may  be  occafioned  by 
every  circumftance  which  can  alter 
the  natural  hate  of  that  organ. 

"The  firft  circumftance  which  ren- 
ders pregnancy  probable,  is  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  periodical  evacuation, 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with 
fulhiefs  in  the  bx-eafts,  headach, 
fluihings  in  the  face,  and  heat  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands. 

Thefe  fymptoms  are  commonly  the 
confequences  of  lupprefiion,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  figna 
of  pregnancy,  in  fo  far  only  as  they 
depend  on  it, 

A?,  however,  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  periodical  evacuation  often  hap- 
pens from  accidental  expofure  to  cold, 
or  from  the  change  of  life  in  confe- 
quence  of  marriage,  it  can  never  be 
confidered  as  an  infallible  fign. 

The  belly,  feme  weeks  after  preg- 
nancy, becomes  flat,  from  the  womb 
linking,  as  formerly  explained,  and 
hence  drawing  down  the  inteftines 
along  with  it  ; but  this  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a certain  fign  of  preg- 
nancy, becaufe  an  enlargement  of  the 
womb  from  any  other  caufe  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedi. 

Many  women,  foon  after  they  are 
pregnant,  become  very  much  altered 
in  their  looks,  and  have  peculiar  irri- 
table feeling:?,  inducing  a difpofition 
of  mind  which  renders  their  temper 
eafiiy  ruffled,  and  incite  an  irrefift- 
ible  propen fity  to  actions  of  which 
on  other  occafions  they  would  be 
alhamed. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  features  acquire 
a peculiar  fnarpuefs,  the  eye’s  appear 
larger,  and  the  mouth  wider  than 
ufual ; and  the  woman  has  a pai  titu- 
lar appeal ance,  which  cannot  be  de- 
feribed,  but  with  which  women  are 
well  acquainted.  ' 

Thefe  breeding  fymptoms,  as  they 
are  called,  originate  from  the  irrita- 


tion produced  on  the  womb  by  im- 
pregnation; and  as  ,they  may  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  circumftance 
which  can  irritate  that  organ,  they 
cannot  be  depended  on  when  the  wo- 
man is  not  young,  or  where  there  is 
not  a continued  fuppreffion  for  at 
leaft  three  periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  conti- 
guons  to  the  womb  are  equally  am- 
biguous ; and  therefore  the  flgns  of 
pregnancy  in  the  firft  four  months 
are  always  to  be  contidered  as  doubt- 
ful, unlcfs  every  one  enumerated  be 
diftindtly  and  unequivocally  prefent. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  flgns 
of  pregnancy  are  lefs  ambiguous,  ef- 
peeially  after  the  womb  has  afeended 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In  ge- 
neral, about  the  fourth  month,  or  a 
fflort  time  after,  the  child  becomes 
fo  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions 
begin  to  be  felt  by  the  mother ; and 
hence  a fign  is  furnilhed  at  that  pe- 
rion  called  quickening.  Women, 
very  improperly,  confider  this  lign  as 
the  molt  unequivocal  proof  of  preg- 
nancy ; for  though,  when  it  occurs 
about  the  period  deferibed,  preceded 
by  the  fymptoms  formerly  enumerat- 
ed, it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a fure 
indication  that  the  woman  is  with 
child  ; yet  when  there  is  an  irregu- 
larity, either  in  the  preceding  fymp- 
toms or  in  its  appearance,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  woman  mull;  be  doubt- 
ful. 

This  fadt  will  be  eafiiy  iinderftood ; 
for  as  the  fenfation  of  the  motion  of 
the  child  cannot  be  explained,  or  ac- 
curately deferibed,  women  may  readi- 
ly miftake  other  fenfations  for  that 
of  quickening.  Flatus  has  often  been 
fo  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  that  the 
natural  pulfation  of  the  great  arteries, 
of  which  people  are  confcious  only 
in  certain  ftates  of  the  body,  has  fre- 
quently been  miftaken  for  this  feeling. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb 
rifes  gradually  from  the  cavity  of  the 
bafon,  enlarges  the  belly,  and  pulhe* 
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cutf  the  navel ; hence  the  protrufion 
of  the  navel  has  been  confidered  one 
of  the  moft  certain  tigns  of  pregnancy 
in  the  latter  months.  Every  circum- 
ftance,  however,  which  incrcales  the 
bulk  of  the  belly  occaiions  this  fymp- 
tom  ; and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
trulled  to,  unlefs  other  figns  concur. 

The  progreflive  incrcale  of  the 
belly,  along  with  fupprefiion,  after 
having  been  formerly  regular,  and 
the  confequent  fymptoms,  together 
with  the  fenfation  of  quickening  at 
the  proper  period,  afford  the  only 
trne  marks  of  pregnancy. 

Thefe  figns,  however,  are  not  to 
he  entirely  depended  on ; for  the 
natural  defire  which  every  woman 
has  to  be  a mother,  will  induce  her 
to  conceal,  even  from  herfelf,  every 
fymptom  which  may  render  her  fitu- 
tion  doubtful,  and  to  magnify  every 
circum fiance  which  can  tend  to  prove 
that  fhe  is  pregnant. 

Belide  quickening  and  increaie  of 
bulk  of  the  belly,  another  fymptom 
; appears  in  the  latter  months,  which, 
when  preceded  by  the  ordinary  figns, 
renders  pregnancy  certain  beyond  a 
doubt,  it  is  the  prefence  of  milk 
in  the  breafts.  When,  however, 
there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  pre- 
ceding fymptoms,  this  fign  is  no 
longer  to  be  confidered  of  any  confe- 
'quence. 

As  every  pradlitioner  mud  natu- 
rally wlfh  to  diltinguifh  pregnancy 
from  difeafe,  the  diiorders  which  re* 
femble  it  fhould  be  thoroughly  under- 
ilood,  and  alfo  their  diagnoftics.  It 
is,  however,  necefiary  to  remark,  that 
'wherever  any  circumflance  occurs 
which  affords  the  moft  diftant  reafon 
|to  doubt  the  cafe,  recourfe  ought  to 
be  had  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
;pradlitioner,and  every  fymptom  fhould 
jbe  unrefervedly  deferibed  to  him. 

Presbyopia,  ( Prejbyofiia , f. 
rfi&vu'TM,  from  Kfitaiv  t old,  and 
fight ; becaufe  it  is  frequent 
-nth  old  men).  That  defect  of  the 


fight  by  which  objects  clofe  are  feen 
confufedly,  but,  at  remoter  diftancea, 
diitinctly.  As  the  myopia  is  common 
to  infants,  fo  the  prefbyopia  13  a ma- 
lady common  to  the  aged.  The 
proximate  caufe  is  a tardy  adunation 
inro  the  focus,  fo  that  it  falls  beyond 
the  retina.  The  fpecies  arc,  1. 
Pirjbyopia  from  a flatnefs  of  the  cor- 
nea. By  fo  much  the  cornea  is  flat- 
ter, fo  much  the  lefs  and  more  tardy 
it  refranges  the  rays  into  the  focus. 
This  evil  ariles,  1 ft,  From  a want 
of  aqueous  or  vitreous  humour,  which 
is  common  to  the  aged ; or  may 
arife  from  fome  difeafe  ; 2d,  From 

a cicatrix,  which  diminifhes  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea;  3d,  From  a 
natural  conformation  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Prejby  opici  from  too  flat  a cry  Hal- 
line  lens.  This  evil  is  moil  common 
to  the  aged,  or  it  may  happen  from 
a wafting  of  the  cryflaliine  lens. 

3.  Prrjbyopla  from  too  fill  all  denfity 
of  the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye. 
By  io  much  more  thefe  humours  are 
thin  or  rarified,  fo  much  the  lefs  they 
refrange  the  ravs  of  light.  Whofo- 
ever  is  a my  ops  from  this  caufe  is 
cured  in  older  a.ge  ; for  age  induces 
to  a greater  denfity  of  the  cornea  and 
lens.  From  this  it  is  an  obferved 
fad!,  that  the  prejbyopes  are  often 
cured  fpontanepufly,  and  throw  away 
their  glaifes,  which  younger  perfons 
in  this  diieafe  are  obliged  to  ufe. 
5 . Pt  ejbyopia  from  a cuftom  of  viewing 
continually  remote  objedts ; hence 
artificers  who  are  occupied  in  remote 
objedls  are  fa  id  to  contradl  this  ma- 
lady. The  reafon  of  this  phenome- 
non is  not  very  clear.  6.  Prejpyopia 
Senilis . From  a multitude  of  caufes 
aged  perlons  are  prefloyopes ; from  a 
penury  of  humours,  which  render  the 
cornea  and  lens  flatter,  and  the  bulb 
fhorter.  When  in  fenile  age,  from 
drynefs,.  the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes 
flatter  and  fhorter,  and^the  cornea 
flatter,  thofe  who  were  mort-fighttd 
or  myopes  before,  fee  now  without 


their  concave  glaffes.  7.  Prefhyopia . 
From  tooclofe  a proximity  of  objed s. 
The  focus  is  fhorter  of  dfftant,  but 
longer  of  nearer  objeds.  8.  Prefby- 
cpia  from  a coardated  pupil.  By  fo 
much  fmaller  is  the  aperture  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  an  optic  tube,  fo  much 
remoter  is  the  focus.  9.  Pr'ejbyopiu 
Mercuria.Us , which  arifes  from  the  ule 
of  mercurial  preparations.  The  pa- 
tient feds  a preffing  pain,  in  the  eye, 
•which,  from  being  touched  is  in- 
creafed,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  ap- 
pears as  if  rigid,  and  with  difficulty 
can  be  moved.  Near  objects  the  pa- 
tient can  fcarce  diftinguifh,  and  dlf- 
tant  oilly  in  a confufed  manner. 
Many  have  fuppofed  this  difordcr  an 
imperfed  amaurofis. 

Priapeia.  See  JSlicotiana  minor. 

Priapism,  ( Priapifmus , /,  m. 
t,  p affi •cfxo.  f from  TTpistirot , a heathen 
god,  whofe  penis  is  always  painted 
ered).  A continual  erection  of  the 
penis.  * 

Primj.  vi/E.  The  flrft  pafiages. 
The  flomach  and  the  inteftinal  lube 
are  fo  called,  and  the  ladeals  the  fe- 
cund a •via. 

Primary  teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Primrose.  See  Primula  vulgaris. 

Pr  im-ula  veris,  ( Primula , a, 
f.  from  primulus,  the  beginning,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  flowers  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fpring).  Verhafcu- 
lum.  The  cowflip,  paigil,  or  peagle. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a mo- 
derately ftrong  and  pleafant  fmell, 
and  a fomewhat  roughifh  bitter  tafle. 
Vinous  liquors  impregnated  with 
their  flavour  by  maceration  or  fer- 
mentation, and  flrong  infufions  of 
them  drank  as  tea,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
in  ildly  corroborant , ant  ifpafmodicj  and 
anodyne.  An  infufion  of  three  pounds 
of  the  frefh  flowers  in  five  pints  of 
boiling  water  is  made  in  the  (hops 
into  a fyrup  of  a fine  yellow  colour, 
and  agreeably  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  cowflip. 

Pwmula  vulgaris.  The  prim- 


rofe.  The  leaves  and  root  of  this 
common  plant  pofiefs  flernutatory 
properties. 

Principles.  Prmclpia.  Pri- 
mary fubflances.  According  to  mo- 
dern chemifts,  this  term  is  applied  to 
thofe  particles  which  are  cornpofedof 
two  or  more  elements  (fee  Elements), 
that  may  again  be  decompofed  by 
the  adion  of  fire  or  putridity  j fuch 
as  water,  gum,  refin,  8c c. 

Prior  annularis,  [Mufculvs 
prior  annularis ).  An  internal  inter- 
offeous  mufcles  of  the  hand.  See 
Inter  off  el  manus. 

Prior  indicis,  ( M ufcul us  prior 
medii).  Extenfor  tertii  internoclu  Incl'i • 
els  of  Douglas.  An  internal  inter- 
ofTeal  mufcle  of  the  hand,  which 
draws  the  fore  finger  inwards  to- 
wards the  thumb,  and  extends  it  ob- 
liquely. 

Prior  medii,  [Mufculus  prior 
medii).  An  external  interofieus  muf- 
cle of  the  hand.  See  Interojfel  manus. 

Probe,  [Stylus,  i,  m.  from probo, 
to  try  ; becaufe  furgeons  try  the 
depth  and  extent  of  wounds,  &c. 
with  it).  A chirurgical  inflrument 
of  a loner  and  Sender  form. 

£5  * 

pROCATARCTIC  CAUSE,  [Car  fa 

] prosaiarcUca , from  7 Tco^oerap  ry,  to  go 
before).  See  Exciting catfe. 

Process,  [Procffus,  us,  m.  from 
procedo , to  go  before).  An  emi- 
nence of  a bone  ; as  the  fpinous  and 
tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  vertebra?. 

Pfocf.ssus  caci  ver-Mieormis. 
See  Ir.tejllnes . 

Procidentia,  ( Procidentia , a, 
f.  from  procldo,  to  fall  down).  A 
failing  down  of  any  part ; thus,  proci- 
dentia ani,  uteri , vagina,  See. 

Proctalgia,  ( Proctalgia,  a,  f.  . 
7rfcjiiTa.i\yia,  from  or c,c , the  funda- 
ment, and  a'A-yoc,  pain).  A violent 
pain  at  the  anus.  It  is  moftly  fymp- 
tomatic  of  fome  difeafe,  as  piles,  feir* 
rhus,  prurigo,  cancer,  See. 

Proctitis,  [Proftitis,  idis , f. 
orfcjxJiTh,,  from  orf^icToc,  the  anus)*  t 
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Inflammation  of  the  internal  or  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  redlum. 

Proflu via,  ( Projht-vium , i,  n. 
i from  profuo,  to  run  down).  Fluxes, 
i The  fifth  order  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  of 
: Cullen’s  nofology,  characterized  by 
i pyrexia,  with  increafed  excretions.. 

Profluvii  cortex.  See  Coneffi 
cortex. 

Profundus.  See  Flexor  profun  - 
dus  perforans. 

Profusjo.  A lofs  of  blood.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  apocenofes  of  Cullen. 

Prognosis,  ( Prognofs , is,  f. 
Tv,  jyyujsis , from  Defoie,  and 

tym evu,  to  know).  The  judgment 
j of  the  event  of  a difeafe  by  particular 
fymptoms. 

Prolapsus,  ( Prolapfus , us,  m. 
from  prGlabor,  to  (lip  down).  A 
protrufion.  A genus  of  difeafe  in 
the  clafs  locales  and  order  etiopia  of 
Cullen;  diftinguifhed  by  the  falling 
down  of  a part  that  is  uncovered. 

Pronation.  The  aft  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards, 
ft  is  performed  by  rotating  the  ra- 
dius upon  the  ulna,  by  means  of  fe- 
deral mufcles  which  are  termed  pro- 
nators; as, 

Pronator  radii  quadratus. 
This,  which  has  gotten  its  name  from 
its  ufe  and  its  fiiape,  is  a fmall  flefhy 
mufcle,  fituated  at  the  lower  and 
inner  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  co- 
vered by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
mufcles  of  the  hand.  It  arifes  ten- 
dinous and  flefhy  from  the  lower  and 
■ nnerpart  of  the  ulna,  and  runs  near- 
ly in  a tranfverfe  dirCftion,  to  be  in- 
serted into  that  part  of  the  radius 
which  is  oppofite  to  its  origin,  its 
nner  fibres  adhering  to  the  inter- 
rfleous  ligament.  This  mufcle  aflifts 
n the  pronation  of  the  hand,  by 
urning  the  radius  inwards. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  This 
s a fmall  mufcle,  fituated  at  the  up- 
xv  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm. 


It  is  called  teres,  to  diflinguifli  it 
from  the  pronator  quadratic.  ..  It 
arifes  tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri  ; and  ten- 
dinous from  the  coronoid  procefs  of 
the  ulna,  near  the  infertion  of  the 
brachialis  internus.  The  median 
nerve  pafies  between  thefe  two  por- 
tions. From  tlrefe  origins  the  muf- 
cle runs  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  inferted,  tendinous 
and  flefhy,  into  the  anterior  and  con- 
vex edge  of  the  radius,  about  the 
middle  of  that  bone.  This  mufcle, 
as  its  name  indicates,  ferves  to  turn 
the  hand  inwards. 

Prophylactics,  ( ProphylaBica , 
vrfopvKx.x.Tix.ot,  from  &pc,  before,  and 
< 'pv'Ku.crauy  to  defend).  Any  means 
made  ufe  of  to  preferve  health. 

Pr optoma,  (Pr  optoma,  alls,  n. 
TrooTeru^u,  from  TTfoimflu,  to  fall 
down).  A relaxation  of  the  ferotum, 
of  the  under  lip,  of  the  breads  in 
females,  of  the  praspuce,  or  of  the 
ears. 

Prostate  gland,  ( Glandula 
prof  at  a,  from  7 rpo9  before,  and  so-r 
to  (land  ; becaufe  it  is  fituated  before 
the  urinary  bladder).  A very  large, 
heart-like,  firm  gland,  fituated  be- 
tween the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder 
and  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.  It 
fecretes  the  lafteal  fluid,  which  is 
emitted  into  the  urethra  by  ten  or 
twelve  dufts  that  open  near  the  ve« 
rumontanum  during  coition. 

Prostate  inferior.  SceTranf 
v erf  us  perinei  alter. 

Proximate  cause.  Caufa  prsx- 
ima.  The  proximate  caufe  of  a dif- 
eafe may  be  faid  to  be  in  reality  the 
difeafe  itfelf.  All  proximate  caufcs 
are  either  difeafed  aftlons  of  Ample 
fibres,  or  an  altered  date  of  the 
fluids. 

Pruna,  ( Pruna , orum,  ph  of 
prunum , i,  n.).  Plums  or  prunes. 
Gee  Plums. 

Prune,  See  Plums. 
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Prunella,  ( Prunella,  a,  f.  from 
prana , a burn,  becaufe  it  heals 
burns).  Brunella.  Confolida  minor. 
Sympbiium  minus . Self  heal.  This 
plant,  Prunella  vulgaris , folds  omni- 
bus ovato-oblongis , J'erratis , petiolatis , 
of  Linnaeus,  is  recommended  as  an 
ad  ilringent  in  haemorrhages  and 
fluxes,  as  in  gargles  again (1  aphthae 
and  inflammations  of  the  fauces. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  ielf  heal.  See 
Prunella , 

PrunElloe.  See  Plum. 

Prunum  gallicum,  ( Pruuum , 
i,  n.).  The  common  prune  or  plum. 
The  plant  which  affords  this  fruit  is 
the  Prunus  domeflica  of  JLinnaeus. 
Primus  pedunculis  fuhfolit ariis,  folds 
lanceolato-ovatis  convolutis , ramis  muti- 
cis.  Gemma  fiorifera  aphylla.  Mur. 
Clafs  hofandria.  Order  Monogynia. 
Prunes  are  ccnlldered  as  emollient, 
cooling,  and  laxative,  especially  the 
French  prunes,  which  are  directed  in 
the  decoction  of  ferma,  and  other 
purgatives  ; and  the  pulp  is  ordered 
in  the  eleBuarium  e fenna.  See  Plum. 

Prunum  sylvestre.  The  floe 
or  fruit  of  the  Prunus  fpinofa  of 
Linnaeus.  Prunus  pedunculis  folitariis 
folds  lanceolatis  glabris , ramis  fpinofis. 

• Clafs  Icofandria.  Order  Monogynia. 
It  is  fometimes  employed  in  gargles, 
to  tumefactions  of  the  tonfils  and  uvu- 
la, and  from  its  adllringent  taffe  was 
much  ufed  in  haemorrhages, 

Prunus  avium.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  black  cherry-tree.  See 
Cerafa  nigra. 

, Prunus  cerasus.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  red  cherry-tree. 
See  Cerafa  rubra. 

Prunus  domestic^.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  damfon-tree.  See 
Damfon. 

Prunus  lauro-cer asus.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  poifon  lau- 
rel. See  Lauro-cerafus. 

Prunus  padus.  The  fyftema- 


formerly 
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tic  name  of  the  bird  cherry-tree.  See  1 
Padus . 

Prunus  s?in5sa.  Thefyffem- 
atic  name  of  the  floe-tree.  See  Pru- 
nus fylvejlris. 

Prurigo,  ( 'Prurigo , gin  is,  f. 
from  prurio,  to  itch).  The  prurigo 
is  a genus  of  difeafe  in  the  order  pa- 
pulous eruptions  of  Dr.  Willan’s  cuta-  j 
neous  difeafe  s.  As  it  arifes  from 
different  caufes,  or  at  different  pe* 
riodsoilife  and  exhibits  fome  varieties 
in  its  form,  he  deferibea  it  under  the 
titles  of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formi- 
cans,  and  prurigo  fenilis.  In  thefe 
the  whole  furface  of  the  tkin  is  ufually 
affeCted  ; but  there  are  likewnfe  many 
cafes  of  local  prurigo,  which  will  be 
afterwards  noticed  according  to  their 
rdpe&ive  filiations. 

I.  The  Prurigo  mitis  originates 
without  any  previous  indifpofnion, 
generally  in  fpring,  or  the  beginning 
of  fummer.  It  is  characterized  by 
foft  and  fmooth  elevations  of  the  cu- 
ticle, fomewhat  larger  than  the  pa- 
pulae of  the  lichen,  from  which  they 
alfo  differ  by  retaining  the  ufual  co- 
lour of  the  fkin  ; for  they  feldom 
appear  red,  or  much  inflamed,  ex- 
cept from  violent  friCtion.  They 
are  not,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  accom- 
panied wnth  tingling,  but  with  a 
fenfe  of  itching  almoft  inceflant. 
This  is,  however,  felt  more  particu- 
larly on  undrefiing,  and  often  prevents 
reft  for  fome  hours  after  getting  into 
a bed.  When  the  tops  of  the  papil- 
lae 2re  removed  by  rubbing  or  fcratch* 
ing,  a clear  fluid  oozes  out  froih 
them,  and  gradually  concretes  into 
thin  black  fcabs. 

This  fpecies  of  prurigo  moftly 
affeCts  young  perfons,  and  its  caufe 
may,  I think,  in  general  be  referred 
to  fordes  colleded  on  the  fkin,  pro- 
ducing fome  degree  of  irritation,  and 
alfo  preventing  the  free  difeharge  of 
the  cutaneous  exhalation  ; the  bad 
consequences  of  which  muff  necef- 
farily  be  felt  at  that  feafon  of  the 


year  when  perfpiration  is  moft  co- 
pious. Thofe  who  have  originally  a 
delicate  or  irritable  Ikin,  muft  like- 
wife,  in  the  fame  circumitances,  be 
the  greatcfl  fufFerers. 

The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms, 
bread,  back,  and  thighs,  and  often 
continues  during  two  or  three  months 
of  the  fummer,  if  not  relieved  by 
proper  treatment.  When  perfons 
affe&ed  with  it  ncglecft  walking  the 
Ikin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  appa- 
rel, the  irruption  grows  more  invete- 
rate, and  at  length  changing  its 
form,  often  terminates  in  the  itch. 
Puftules  arife  among  the  papulte, 
feme  filled  with  lymph,  others  with 
pus.  The  acarus  fcarabiei  begins  to 
breed  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle, 
and  the  diforder  becomes  conta- 
I gious. 

2.  The  Prurigo  formic  civs  is  a 
much  more  obftinateand  troublefome 
difeafe  than  the  foregoing.  It  ufually 
affects  perfons  of  adult  age,  com- 
mencing at  all  feafons  of  the  year  in- 
differently ; and  its  duration  is  from 
four  months  'to  two  or  three  years, 
with  occafional  fhort  intermiffions. 
The  papulae  are  fometimes  larger, 
fometimes  more  obfeure,  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies ; but  are,  under 
every  form,  attended  with  an  ihcef- 
B'fant,  almoft  intolerable  itching.  They 
are  diffufed  over  the  whole  body,  ex- 
cept the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of  the 
hands ; they  appear,  however,  in 
greateft  number  on  thofe  parts  which, 

| from  the  ordinary  mode  of  drefs,  are 
fubjc&ed  to  tight  ligatures  ; as  about 
the  neck,  loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with 
other  felifaticns,  which  are  varioufiy 
'defcribed  by  patients.  They  fome- 
times feel  as  if  fmall  infers  were 
creeping  on  the  ikin  ; fometimes  as 
lit  flung  all  over  by  ants  ; fometimes 
as  if  hot  needles  were  piercing  the 
(kin  in  divers  places.  On  Handing 
before  a fire,  or  undreffing,  and 
more  particularly  on  getting  into 
* 


bed,  thefe  fenfations  become  mofl 
violent,  and  ufually  preclude  all  reft 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
The  prurigo  formicans  is  by  mofl 
practitioners  deemed  contagious,  and 
confounded  with  the  itch.  In  en- 
deavouring to  afeertain  the  juflnefs 
of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Willan  has  been 
led  to  make  the  following  remarks  ; 
I.  The  eruption  is,  for  the  mofl 
part,  connected  with  internal  difor- 
der, and  arifes  where  no  fource  of 
infection  can  be  traced.  2.  Perfons 
affecled  may  have  conftant  inter- 
courfe  with  feveral  others,  and  yet 
never  communicate  the  difeafe  to  any 
of  them.  3.  Several  perfons  of  one 
family  may  have  the  prurigo  formi- 
cans about  the  fame  time  ; but  he 
thinks  this  fhould  be  referred  rather 
to  a common  predifpofition  than  to 
contagion,  having  cbferved  that  in- 
dividuals of  a family  are  often  fo 
atfeCted,  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  even  when  they  refide  at  -a  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is 
never,  like  the  former  fpecies,  con- 
verted into  the  itch,  yet  it  does 
occafionally  terminate  in  a puflular 
difeafe,  not  contagious. 

3.  Prurigo  fenilis.  This  affeClion 
does  not  differ  much  in  its  fymptoms 
and  external  appearances  from  the 
prurigo  formicans  ; but  has  been 
thought  by  medical  writers  to  merit 
a dillindl  confideration,  on  account; 
of  its  peculiar  inveteracy.  The 
prurigo  is  perhaps  aggravated,  or  be- 
comes more  permanent,  in  old  age, 
from  the  dry,  condenfed  date  of  the 
Ikin  and  cuticle,  which  often  takes 
place  at  that,  period.  Thofe  who  are 
affe&ed  with  it  in  a high  degree 
have  little  more  comfort  to  expecl 
during  life,  being  irlcefiantly  tor- 
mented with  a violent  and  univeriai 
itching.  The  date  of  the  Hein  in 
the  prurigo  ferilis,  is  favourable 
to  tile  produ&ion  of  an  infetl, 
the  pedicukis  humanus,  more  efpe- 
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cially  to  the  variety  of  it  ufually 
termed  body  lice. 

Thefe  irife&s,  it  is  well  known, 
are  bred  abundantly  among  the  in- 
habitants of  fordid  dwellings,  of  jails, 
workhonfes,  &c.  and  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions  prey  upon  perfotis  of  all  ages 
indiicrimiiiately.  But  in  the  prurigo 
fenilis  they  arife,  notwithftanding 
every  attention  to  cleanlinefs  or  regi- 
men, and  multiply  fo  rapidly  that 
the  patient  endures  extreme  diftrefs, 
from  their  perpetual  irritation.  The 
nits  or  eggs  are  depofited  on  the  fmall 
hairs  of  the  fkin,  and  the  pediculi 
are  only  found  on  the  fkin  or  on  the 
linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as  fome 
authors  havereprefented.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  foregoing  feries  of  com- 
plaints, Dr.  Willan  mentions  fome 
pruriginousaffedHons  which  are  merely 
local.  He  confines  his  obfervations  to 
the  moft  troublefome  of  thefe,  feated 
in  the  pod  ex,  praeputium,  urethra, 
pubes,  fcrotum,  and  pudendum  mu- 
liebre.  Itching  of  the  noftrils,  eye- 
lids, lips,  or  of  the  external  ear, 
being  generally  fymptomatic  of  other 
difeafes,  do  not  require  a particular 
confideration. 

I.  Prurigo  podicls.  Afcaride-s  in 
the  reftum  excite  a frequent  itching 
and  irritation  about  the  fphindler  ani, 
which  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is  re- 
moved by  proper  medicines.  A fimi- 
lar  complaint  often  arifes,  indepen- 
dently of  worms,  haemorrhoidal 
tumors,  or  other  obvious  caufes, 
which  is  moftly  found  to  affe£l  per- 
fons engaged  in  fedentary  occupa- 
tions ; and  may  be  referred  to  a mor- 
bid ftate  of  fecretion  in  the  parts, 
founded,  perhaps,  on  a diminution 
of  conftitutional  vigour.  The  itch- 
ing is  not  always  accompanied  with 
an  appearance  of  papulae  or  tubercles  ; 
it  is  little  troublefome  during  the 
day  time,  but  returns  every  night 
foon  after  getting  into  bed,  and  pre- 
cludes reft  for  feveral  hours.  The 
complaint  continues  in  this  form  dur- 


ing three  or  four  months,  and  has 
then  an  intermiffion,  till  it  is  pro- 
duced again  by  hot  weather,  fatigue, 
watching,  or  fome  irregularity  in 
diet.  The  fame  difeafe  occurs  at 
the  decline  of  life,  under  a variety  of 
circumftancesi 

Women,  after  the  ceflation  of  the 
catamenia,  are  liable  to  be  aflfe&ed 
with  this  fpecies  of  prurigo,  more 
efpecially  in  fummer  or  autumn. 
The  fkin  between  the  nates  is  rough 
and  papulated,  fometimes  fcaly,  and 
a little  humour  is  difcharged  by  vio- 
lent friftion.  Along  with  this  com- 
plaint, there  is  often  an  eruption  of 
itching  papulae  on  the  neck,  bread, 
and  back  ; a fweliing  and  inflamma- 
tion of  one  or  both  ears,  and  a dif- 
charge  of  matter  from  behind  them, 
and  from  the  external  meatus  audi- 
torius.  The  prurigo  podjfis  fome- 
times occurs  as  a fymptpm  of  the  lues 
venerea. 

2.  The  Prurigo  praputii  is  owing 
to  an  altered  ftate  of  fecretion  on  the 
glans  peni9}  and  inner  furface  of  the 
prasputium.  During  the  heat  of 
fummer  there  is  alfor  in  fome  per- 
fons, unufual  difcharge  of  mucus, 
which  becomes  acrimonious,  and 
produces  a troublefome  itching,  and 
often  an  excoriation  of  thefe  parts. 
Waffling  of  them  with  water,  or 
foap  and  water,  employed  from  time 
to  time,  relieves  the  complaint,  and 
fliould  indeed  be  praftifed  as  an  ordi- 
nary point  of  cleanlinefs,  where  no 
inconvenience  is  immediately  felt. 
If  the  fluid  be  fecreted  in  too  large 
a quantity,  that  excefs  may  be  re- 
ftrained,  by  wafhes  made  with  the 
extra&  of  lead,  or  by  applying  the 
unguentum  cerufas  aeetatae. 

3.  Prurigo  urethralis.  A very 
troublefome  itching  fometimes  take* 
place  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra 
in  females,  without  any  manifeft 
caufe.  It  occurs  as  well  in  young 
women  as  in  thofe  who  are  of  an 
advanced  age.  On  examination,  no 
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ftridlure  nor  tumour  has  been  found 
along  the  courfe  of  the  urethra. 
Probably,  however,  the  itching  may 
be  occasioned  by  a morbid  (kite  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  being  in  fome 
inftances  connected  with  pain  and 
difficulty  of  making  water. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the 
urethra  in  men  is  produced  by  cal- 
culi, and  by  fome  difeafes  of  the 
bladder.  In  cafes  of  flridlure  an 
itching  is  alfo  felt,  but  near  the  place 
where  the  ftridlure  is  iituated.  An- 
other caufe  of  it  is  fmall  broken  hairs, 
which  are  fometimes  drawn  in  from 
the  pubes,  between  the  praeputium 
and  glans,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
i coming  fixed  in  the  entrance  of  the 
urethra,  occafion  an  itching,  or 
flight  llinging,  particularly  cm  mo- 
tion. Mr.  J.  Pearfon,  furgeon 
; of  the  Lock  Hofpital,  lias  feen  five 
cafes  of  this  kind,  and  gave  imme- 
diate relief  by  extradling  the  fmall 
1 hair  from  the  urethra. 

! 4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papulae 

often  arife  on  the  pubes,  and  become 
extremely  fore  if  their  tops  arje  re- 
moved by  fcratching.  They  are 
I occafioned  fometimes  by  neglect  of 
cleanlinefs,  but  more  commonly  by 
a lpecies  of  pediculus,  which  perfo- 
rates the  cuticle,  and  thus  derives  its 
nouriffiment,  remaining  fixed  in  the 
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fame  fituation.  Thefe  infers  are 
termed  by  Linnaeus,  &c.  pediculi  pu- 
bis ; they  do  not,  however,  affedt 
the  pubes  only,  but  often  adhere  to 
the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  and  axillae. 
They  are  often  found,  alfo,  on  the 
bread,  abdomen,  thighs,  apd  legs, 
in  perfons  of  the  fanguine  tempera- 
ment, who  have  thofe  parts  covered 
with  ftrong  hairs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  feldom  or  never  fix  upon  the 
hairy  fealp.  The  great  irritation 
produced  by  them  on  the  fkin,  foli- 
eits  conftant  fcratching,  by  which 
they  are  torn  from  their  attachments ; 
and  painful  tubercles  arife  at  the 
places  where  they  had  adhered. 


When  the  pediculi  are  diffufed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  furface  of  the 
body,  the  patient’s  linen  often  ap- 
pears as  if  fprinkled  with  drops  of 
blood, 

5.  Prurigo  feroti.  The  ferotum 
is  affected  with  a trcublefome  and 
conftant  itching  from  afearides  with- 
in the  redtum,  from  friction  by  vio- 
lent exercife  in  hoi  weather,  and 
very  ufually  from  the  pediculi  pubis. 
Another  and  more  important  form  of 
the  complaint  appears  in  old  men, 
fometimes  connected  with  the  prurigo 
podicis,  and  referable  to  a morbid 
Rate  ol  the  fkin,  or  fupeVficial  glands 
of  the  part.  The  ferotum,  in  this 
cafe,  affumes  a brown  colour,  often 
alfo  becoming  thick, . fcaly,  and 
wrinkled.  The  itching  extends  to 
the  Ikin  covering  the  penis,  more 
efpecially  along  the  courfe  of  the 
urethra  ; and  has  little  reipite,  either 
by  day  or  night. 

The  P rurigo  pudendi  muleilris , is 
fomevvhat  anaiagous  to  the  prurigo 
feroti  in' men.  It  is  often  a fyrr.p- 
tomatic  complaint  in  the  lichen  and 
lepra  5 it  likewife  originates  from  afr 
carides  irritating  the  redtum,  and  is 
in  fome  cafes,  connedled  with  a difi^ 
charge  of  the  fluor  albus. 

A fimilar  affedtion  arifes  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  change  of  flate  in  the 
genital  organs  at  the  time  of  puberty, 
attended  with  a feries  of  mod  diflref- 
fing  fenfations.  Dr.  Willan  con- 
fines attention  to  one  cafe  of  the 
diforder,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  idiopathic,  and  which  ufually  af- 
fedfs  women  foon  after  the  ceflation 
of  the  catamenia.  It  chiefly  occurs 
in  thofe  who  are  of  the  phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency. Its  feat  is  the  labia  pudendi, 
and  entrance  of  the  vagina.  It  13 
often  accompanied  wfith  an  appear- 
ance of  tenfion  or  fulnefs  of  thofe 
parts,  and  fometimes  with  inflamed 
itching  papulae  on  the  labia  and  mons 
veneris.  The  diftrefs  arifing  from  3 
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ftrcng  and  almoft  perpetual  itehing 
in  the  above  fituation,  may  be  eafily 
imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it  in  fome 
degree,  the  fufferers  have  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  fridfion,  and  to  cooling 
applications : whence  they  are  necef- 
litated  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
fociety.  An  excitement  of  venereal 
fenfations  alfo  takes  place  from  the 
conllant  diredlion  of  the  mind  to  the 
parts  affedled,  as  well  as  from  the 
means  employed  to  procure  allevia- 
tion. The  complicated  diftrefs  thus 
ariling,  renders  exillence  almoft  in- 
fupportable,  and  often  produces  a 
ilate  of  mind  bordering  on  frenzy. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  feldom 
take  place  in  the  prurigo  pudendi  ; 
but  the  appearance  of  aphthae  on  the 
labia  and  nymphse,  is  by  no  means 
unufual.  From  intercourfe  with  fe- 
males under  thefe  circumftances, 
men  are  liable  to  be  afledted  with 
aphthous  ulcerations  on  the  glans, 
and  infide  of  the  praeputium,  which 
prove  troublefome  for  a length  of 
time,  and  often  excite  an  alarm,  be- 
ing miftaken  for  chancres. 

Women,  after  the  fourth  month 
of  their  pregnancy,  often  fuffer 
greatly  from  the  prurigo  pudendi, 
attended  with  aphthae.  Thefe,  in  a 
few  cafes,  have  been  fucceeded  by 
extenftve  ulcerations,  which  deft  rov- 
ed the  nymphce,  and  produced  a 
fatal  hectic  : fuch  inftances  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  rare.  The  com- 
plaint has,  in  general,  fome  intervals 
or  remiffions  ; and  the  aphthae  ufually 
difappear  foon  after  delivery,  whe- 
ther at  the  fiill  time,  or  by  a mifcar- 
riage. 

Pruritus,  (Pruritus,  vs,  m. 
from  prurio , to  itch).  See  Pru- 

rigo. 

Prussiats,  ( PruJJiats,  tis,  m.). 
Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  profile 
acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  prufiian 
blue,  with  different  bafes ; thus, 
prtijjlat  of  alumine 3 prujfmt  of  ammo- 
niac, &c. 


PsaRterium,  (Pfalterium,  i,  n, 
a harp  ; becaufe  it  is  marked  with 
lines  that  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
harp).  Lyra.  The  medullary  body 
that  unites  the  pofterior  crura  of  the 
fornix  of  the  brain. 

Psellismus,  (PfeUfmus,  i,  m. 
4 siKk\qpoc  ; from  hefitation 

offpeecb).  Defedl  of  fpeech.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  dyfcenfuc  of  Cullen. 

Ps  eu  do-acorus.  See  Iris  pa- 
lujlris. 

Pseudo  3 lepsis,  ( Pfeudoblepfts , 
is,  f.  ; from  4/cy.^  , faife, 

and  fight).  Imaginary  vi- 

fion  of  objedts.  A genus-  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  dyafhe- 
fuz  of  Cullen  ; charadterized  by  de- 
praved light,  creating  objedts,  or 
reprefenting  them  different  from 
what  they  are.  Species:  i.  Pfeu - 
doblepfis  imaginaria , in  which  ob- 
jects are  perceived  that  are  not 
prefent.  2.  Pfeudoplepfis  mutans , in 
which  objedts  that  are  prefent  appear 
fome  what  changed. 

Pseudopyrethrum.  See  Ptar- 
mica. 

Psidium  pomiferum.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name1  of  the  apple  guava. 
This  plant,  and  the  pyriferum , bear 
fruits,  the  former  like  apples,  the 
latter  like  pears.  The  apple  kind  is 
moll  cultivated  in  the  Indies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pulp  having  a fine  acid 
flavour,  whereas  the  pear  fpecies  is 
fweet,  and  therefore  not  fo  agreeable 
in  warm  climates.  Of  the  inner 
pulp  of  either,  the  inhabitants  make 
jellies ; and  of  the  outer  rind  they 
make  tarts,  marmalades,  &c.  The 
latter  they  alfo  flew  and  eat  with 
milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other 
Hewed  fruits.  They  have  an  aditrin- 
gent  quality,  which  ex  ills  afto  in 
every  part  of  the  tree,  and  abun- 
dantly in  the  leaf  buds,  which  are 
occalionally  boiled  with  barley  and 
liquorice,  as  an  excellent  drink 
againft  diarrhseas.  A fimple  decoc- 
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lien  of  the  leaves,  u fed  as  a bath, 
are  laid  to  cure  the  itch,  and  molt 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

PsiDlUM  PYRIFERUM.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  pear  guava. 
See  PJidium  pomferum . 

Psoas  magnus,  ( Pfoas , adis,  m . 

- J/o* ? ; from  -4 /oa,  the  loin  ; becaufe 
it  is  fituated  in  the  loins)..  Pfoas , feu 
lumbricus  internus  of  Window.  This 
is  a long,  thick,  and  very  conlider- 
able  mufcle,  fituated  clofe  to  the  fore 
part  and  Tides  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
bra. It  arifes  from  the  bodies  of 
the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back,  and  of 
all  the  lumbar  vertebras  laterally,  as 
well  as  from  the  anterior  fin-faces  of 
their  trantverie  procelfes/by  dillinft 
tendinous  and  flelhy  flips,  that  are 
gradually  collected  into  one  mafs, 
which  becomes  thicker  as  it  defeends, 
till  it  reaches  the  lad  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  where  it  grows  narrower 
again,  and,  uniting  at  its  outer  and 
pofterior  edge,  (where  it  begins  to 
beeome  tendinous j with  the  iliacus 
internus,  defeends  along  with  that 
mufcle  under  the  ligamentum  fallo- 
pii,  and  goes  to  be  inferted  tendinous 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trochanter  mi- 
nor of  the  os  femoris,  and  flelhy  into 
the  bone  a little  below  that  procefs. 
Between  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle 
and  the  ifehium,  we  find  a confider- 
able  burfa  mucofa.  This  mufcle,  at 
its  origin,  has  fome  connexion  with 
the  diaphragm,  and  like  wife  with 
the  quadratus  lumborum.  It  is  one 
of  the  mod  powerful  flexors  of  the 
thigh  forwards,  and  may  like  wife 
aflill  in  turning  it  outwards.  When 
the  inferior  extremity  is  fixed,  it  may- 
help  to  bend  the  body  forwards,  and 
in  an  erect  pofture,  it  greatly  affifls 
in  preferving  the  equilibrium  of  the 
trunk  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh. 

Psoas  parvus.  This  mufcle, 
which  was  firft  dtferibed  by  Riola- 
nus,  is  fituated  upon  the  pfoas  magr 
nus,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  loins. 
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T1  ie  pfoas  parvus  arifes  thin  and 
flelhy  from  the  fide  of  the  uppermoll 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  fometimes 
alfo  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  lall 
vertebra  of  the  back,  and  from  the 
tranfver.fe  proceffes  of  each  of  tbefe 
vertebras  ; it  then  extends  over  part 
of  the  pfoas  magnus,  and  terminates 
in  a thiu  flat  tendon,  which  is  infert- 
ed into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  where  the  os  pubis  joins  the 
ilium.  From  this  tendon  a great 
number  ot  fibres  are  fent  off,  which 
form  a thin  fafeia,  that  covers'  part 
of  the  pfoas  magnus  and  iliacus  inr 
ternus,  and  gradually  lofes  itfelf  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  In  the 
human  body  this  mufcle  is  very- 
often  wanting  ; but  in  a dog,  ac- 
cording to  Douglas,  it  is  never  defi- 
cient. Riolanus  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  occurs  oftner  in  men  than  in  wo- 
men ; Window  afferts  juft  the  con- 
trary ; but  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  it  is  as  often  wanting  in  one  fex 
as  in  the  other.  Its  ufe  feems  to  be 
to  afiilt  the  pfoas  magnus  in  bending 
the  loins  forwards;  and  when  we  are 
lying  upon  our  back,  it  may  help  to 
raife  the  pelvis. 

Psora,  ( Pfora , <?,  f.  i the 
itch).  The  itch.  A genus  of  dif- 
eafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order  dia- 
lyfes  of  Cullen  : appearing  firft  on 
the  wriffs  and  between  the  fingers  in 
fmall  puflules  with  watery  heads.  It; 
is  contagious. 

Psoriasis,  ( Pforiajls , is,  f. 

’Isvgiacrit ; from  -/.r,. , to  itch).  The 
difeafe  to  which  Dr.  Willan  gives 
this  title  is  chara&erized  by  a rough 
and  fcaly  ffate  of  the  cuticle,  foine- 
times  continuous,  fometimes  in  fepa- 
rate  patches,  of  various  fixes,  but  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  for  the  mod 
part  accompanied  with  rhagades  or 
fiffures  of  the  Ikin.  From  the  lepra 
it  mav  be  difl ingufihed,  not  only  by 
the  diflribution  of  the  patches,  but 
alfo  by  its  ceffation  and  recurrence  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  by 
N n 4 


the  diforder  of  the  conditution  with 
which  it  is  ufually  attended.  Drc 
Willan  gives  the  following  varieties  ; 
Pforiafis  guttata , — diffufa,  — gyrata , 
* — palmaria , — labialis , — infantilis , — 
inveterata. 

Pforiafis  guttata.  This  complaint 
appears  in  fmall,  diftinCl,  but  irregu- 
lar patches  of  laminated  fcales,  with 
little  or  no  inflammation  round  them. 
The  patches  very  feldom  extend  to 
the  fize  of  a fi'xpence.  They  have 
neither  an  elevated  border,  nor  the  oval 
or  circular  form  by  which  all  the 
varieties  of  lepra  are  diftinguifhcd  ; 
but  their  circumference  is  fometimes 
angular,  and  fometimes  goes  into 
fmall  ferpentine  procefles.  The  fcale 
formed  upon  each  of  them  is  thin, 
and  may  be  eafily  detached,  leaving 
a red,  fhining  bafe.  The  patches 
are  often  didribuled  over  the  greated 
part  of  the  body,  but  more  particu- 
larly on  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
the  bread,  arms,  loins,  thighs,  and 
legs.  They  appear  alfo  upon  the 
face,  which  rarely  happens  in  lepra. 
In  that  lituation  they  are  red  and 
more  rough  than  the  adjoining  cuti- 
cle, but  not  covered  with  fcales. 
The  pforiafis  guttata  often  appears 
on  children  in  a fudden  eruption, 
attended  with  a flight  diforder  of  the 
conftitution,  and  fpreads  over  the 
body  within  two  or  three  days.  In 
adults  it  commences  with  a few  fcaly 
patches  on  the  extremities,  proceeds 
very  gradually,  and  has  a longer 
duration  than  in  children.  Its  fird 
occurrence  is  ufually  in  the  fpring 
feafon,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
ftomach,  and  limbs.  Durinsr  the 
fummer  it  difappears  fpontaneoufly, 
or  may  be  foon  removed  by  proper 
applications,  but  it  is  apt  to  return 
again  early  in  the  enfuing  fpring, 
and  continues  fo  to  do  forfeveral  fuc- 
cellive  years.  When  the  fcales  have 
been  removed,  and  the  difeafe  is 
about  to  go  off,  the  fmall  patches 
have  a fhining  appearance^  and  they 
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retain  a dark  red,  intermixed  with 
fomewhat  of  a bluifli  colour,  for  ma- 
ny days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the 
ikin  is  redored  to  its  ufual  date.  In 
the  venereal  difeafe  there  is  an  erup- 
tion which  very  much  refembles  the 
pforiafis  guttata,  the  only  difference 
being  a flighter  degree  of  fcalinefs, 
and  a different  {hade  of  colour  in  the 
patches,  approaching  to  a livid  red, 
or  very  dark  rofe  colour.  The  patches 
vary  in  their  extent,  from  the  feCtion 
of  a pea,  to  the  fize  of  a filver  penny, 
hut  are  not  exaCUy  circular.  They 
rife  at  fird  very  little,  if  at  all,  above 
the  cuticle.  As  foon,  however,  as 
the  fcales  appear  on  them,  they  be- 
come fenlibly  elevated  ; and  fome- 
times the  edge  or  circumference  of 
the  patch  is  higher  than  the  little 
fcales  in  its  centre.  This  eruption  is 
ufually  feen  upon  the  forehead, 
bread:,  between  the  fiioulders,  or  in 
the  infide  of  the  fore-arms,  in  the 
groins,  about  the  infide  of  the 
thighs,  and  upon  the  fkin  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
fyphilitic  pforiafis  guttata  is  attended 
with,  or  foon  followed  by,  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat.  It  appears  about 
fix  or  eight  weeks  after  a chancre  has 
been  healed  by  an  ineffectual  courfe 
.of  mercury.  A fimilar  appearance 
takes  place  at  nearly  the  fame  period, 
in  fome  cafes  where  no  local  fymp- 
toms  had  been  noticed.  When  a 
venereal  fore  is  in  a difcharging  date, 
this  eruption,  or  other  fecondaiy 
fymptoms,  often  appear  much  later 
than  the  period  above  mentioned. 
They  may  alfo  be  kept  back  three 
months,  or  even  longer,  by  an  inef- 
ficient application  of  mercury.  If 
no  medicines  be  employed,  the  fy- 
philitic form  of  the  pforiafis  guttata 
will  proceed  during  feveial  months, 
the  number  of  the  fpots  increasing, 
and  their  bulk  being  fomewhat  en- 
larged, but  without  any  other  mate-, 
rial  alteration. 

The  “Pforiafis  diffufa  fpreads  into 
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large  patches,  irregularly  circumfcrib- 
ed,  rcddifh,  rough,  and  chappy, 
with  fcales  interfperfed.  It  com- 
mences, in  general,  with  numerous 
minute  afperities,  or  elevations  of  the 
cuticle,  more  perceptible  by  the 
touch  than  by  light.  Upon  thete, 
fmall  dillinCt  fcales  are  i'oon  after 
formed,  adhering  by  a dark  central 
point,  while  their  edges  may  be  feen 
white  and  detached.  In  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  weeks  all  the  inter- 
vening cuticle  becomes  rough  and 
chappy,  appears  red,  and  raifed,  and 
wrinkled,  the  lines  of  the  fkin  fink- 
: ing  into  deep  furrows.  The  fcales 
which  form  among  them  are  often 
flight,  and  repeatedly  exfoliate.  Some- 
times, without  any  previous  eruption 
of  papulae,  a large  portion  of  the  (kin 
becomes  dry,  harfli,  cracked,  red- 
idifli,  and  fcaly,  as  above  deferibed. 
In  other  cafes,  the  diforder  com- 
mences with  feparate  patches  of  an 
uncertain  form  and  fize,  fome  of 
them  being  fmall,  like  thofe  in  the 
pforiafis  guttata,  fome  much  larger. 
The  patches  gradually  expand  till 
they  become  confluent,  and  nearly 
* cover  the  part  or  limb  affected.  Both 
j the  pforiafis  guttata  and  diffufa  like- 
wife  occur  as  a fequel  of  the  lichen 
iimplex.  This  tranfition  takes  place 
I mere  certainly  after  frequent  returns 
i of  the  lichen.  The  parts  molt  affect- 
ed by  pforiafis  diffufa  are  the  cheeks,  - 
chin,  upper  eye-lids,  and  corners  of 
the  eyes,  the  temples,  the  external 
!ear,  the  neck,  the  flefhy  parts  of  the 
dower  extremities,  and  the  fore-arm, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  along  the  fupinator  mufcle  of 
(he  radius.  The  fingers  are  fome- 
itimes  nearly  furrounded  with  a loofe 
jfcaly  incruftation  ; the  nail's  crack  and 
exfoliate  fuperficially.  The  fcaly 
patches  likewife  appear,  though  lefs 
frequently,  on  the  forehead  and  fcalp, 
jon  the  (boulders,  back,  and  loins,  on 
Ithe  abdomen,  and  inflep  This  dif- 
cafe  occaiionally  extends  to  all  the 
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parts  above-mentioned  at  the  fame 
time  ; but,  in  general,  it  affe&s 
them  fucceffively,  leaving  one  place 
free,  and  appearing  in  others  ; fome- 
times,  again,  returning  to  its  fir  ft  fi- 
tuation.  The  pforiafis  diffufa  is  at- 
tended with  a fenfation  of  heat,  and 
with  a very  troublefome  itching,  ef- 
pecially  at  night.  It  exhibits  fmall, 
flight,  diftinCi  icales,  having  lefs  dif- 
polition  than  the  lepra  to  form  thick 
crufts.  Fhe  chaps  or  liffures  of  the 
fkin,  which  ufually  makes  a part  of 
this  complaint,  are  very  fore  and 
painful,  but  feldom  difeharge  any 
fluid.  When  the  fcales  are  removed, 
by  frequent  waffling,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  unguents,  the  furface, 
though  raifed  and  uneven,  appears 
fmooth  and  fliining;  and  the  deep 
furrows  of  the  cuticle  are  lined  by  a 
flight  fealinefs.  Should  any  portion 
of  the  difeafed  furface  be  forcibly  ex- 
coriated, there  iffues  out  a thin  lymph, 
mixed  with  fome  drops  of  blood,  which 
flightly  (tains  and  itiffens  the  linen, 
but  foon  concretes  into  a thin,  dry 
fcab  ; this  is  again  fucceeded  by  a 
white  fealinefs,  gradually  iucreaflng, 
and  fpreading  in  various  directions. 
As  the  complaint  declines,  the  rough- 
nefs,  chaps,  fcales,  &c.  difappear, 
and  a new  cuticle  is  formed,  at  firft 
red,  dry,  and  flu i veiled,  but  which, 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  acquires  the 
proper  texture.  The  duration  of  the 
pforiafis  diffufa  is  from  one  to  four 
months.  If,  in  fome  conflitutions, 
it  does  not  then  difappear,  but  be- 
comes, to  a certain  degree,  perma- 
nent, there  is,  at  leaf!:,  an  aggrava- 
tion or  extenfion  of  it,  about  the 
ufuai  periods  of  its  return.  In  othe? 
cafes,  the  dlfeafe,  at  the  vernal  re- 
turns, differs  much  as  to  its  extent, 
and  alfo  with  refpecl  to  the  violence 
of  the  preceding  fymptoms.  The 
eruption  is,  indeed,  often  confined  ta 
a (ingle  fcaly  patch,  red,  itching,  and 
chapped,  of  a moderate  flze,  but  ir- 
regularly circumfcribed.  This  foli- 


tary  patch  is  fometimes  fituated  on 
the  temple,  or  upper  part  of  the  cheek, 
frequently  on  the  breaft,  the  calf  of 
the  leg1.  ab«ut  the  wrift,  or  within  and 
a little  Below  the  elbow  joint,  but 
etpeciaily  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  behind.  It  continues  in  any 
cf  thefe  fituations  feveral  months, 
without  much  obfervable  alteration. 
The  complaint  denominated  with  us 
the  bakers  itch,  is  an  appearance  of 
the  pforiafis  diffufa  on  the  back’  of 
the  hand,  commencing  with  one  or 
two  fmall,  rough,  fcaly  patches,  and 
finally  extending  from  the  knuckles 
to  the  wrifh  The  rhagades,  or  chaps 
and  fiffures  of  the  lkin,  are  nume- 
rous about  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the 
hand  joins  the  wriil.  They  are  often 
highly  inflamed,  and  painful,  but 
have  no  diicharge  of  fluid  from  them. 
The  back  of  the  hand  is  a little  raif- 
ed  or  tumefied,  and,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  diforder,  exhibits  a 
reddilh,  glofiy  furface,  without  crufts 
or  numerous  feales.  However,  the 
deep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are,  for 
the  moll  part,  whitened  by  a flight 
fealinefs.  This  complaint  is  not.  ge- 
neral among  bakers ; that  it  is  only 
aggravated  by  their  bufinefs,  and  af- 
fedls  thofe  who  are  otherwife  difpof- 
ed  to  it,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
following  circumflances  : i.  It  dif- 
appears  about  midfummer,  and  re- 
turns in  the  cold  weather  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  ; 2.  Perfons  con- 
ifantly  engaged  in  the  bufinefs,  after 
having  been  once  affedled  with  the 
eruption,  fometimes  enjoy  a refpite 
from  it  for  three  or  four  years  ; 3. 
When  the  bufinefs  is  difcontinued,the 
complaint  does  not  immediately  ceafe. 
The  grocers  itch  has  fome  affinity 
with  the  bakers  itch,  or  tetter  j but, 
being  ufually  a puftular  difeafe  at  its 
commencement,  it  properly  belongs 
to  another  genus.  Waffierwomen, 
probably  from  the  irritation  of 
leap,  are  liable  to  be  affe&ed  with 


fimilar  fcaly  difeafe  on  the  hands 
and  arms,  fometimes  on  the  face  and 
neck,  which,  in  particular  conftitu- 
tions,  proves  very  troublefome,  and 
of  long  duration.  , 

The  Pforiafis  gyrata  is  diftribiited 
in  narrow  patches  or  ftripes,  varioufly 
figured  ; fome  of  them  are  nearly 
longitudinal ; fome  circular,  or  femi- 
circular  with  vermiform  appendages ; 
fome  are  tortuous,  -or  ferpentine; 
others  like  earth-worms  or  leeches : 
the  furrows  cf  the  cuticle,  being 
deeper  than  ufual,  make  the  refern- 
blance  more  ftriking,  by  givinor  to 
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them  an  annulatcd  appearance.  There 
is  a feparation  of  flight  feales  from 
the  difeafed  furface,  but  no  thick  in- 
cruftations  are  formed.  The  uni- 
form difpofition  of  thefe  patches  is 
lingular ; I have  feen  a large  circular 
one  fituated  on  each  breaft  above  the 
papilla  ; and  two  or  three  others  of  a 
ferpentine  form,  in  analagous  fitua- 
tions along  the  Tides  of  the  cheft.  The 
back  is  often  variegated  in  like  man- 
ner, with  convoluted  tetters,  fimilar- 
ly  arranged  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine. 
They  likewife  appear,  in  fome  cafes, 
on  the  arms  and  thighs,  interfering 
each  other  in  various  diredlions.  A 
fiighter  kind  of  this  complaint  affidts 
deiicate  young  women  and  children  in 
fmall  fcaly  circles  or  rings,  little  dif- 
coloured  ; they  appear  on  the  cheeks, 
neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  breaft, 
and  are  moftly  confounded  with  the 
herpetic,  or  puftular  ring-worm.  The 
pforiafis  gyrata  has  its  remiffions  and 
returns,  like  the  pforiafis  diffufa;  it 
alfo  exhibits,  in  fome  cafes,  patches 
of  the  latter  diforder  on  the  face, 
fcalo,  or  extremities,  while  the  trunk 
of  the  body  is  chequered  with  the 
lingular  figures  above  deferibed. 

Pforiafis  Palmaria.  One  very  ob- 
ftinate  fpecles  of  tetter  is  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It 
commences  with  a fmall,  harlh,  or 
fcaly  patch,  which  gradually  fpreadi 
over  the  whole  palm,  and  fometimes 
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appears  in  a (lighter  degree  oil  the 
infide  of  the  fingers  and  wrift.  The 
[furface  feels  rough  from  the  detached 
and  raifed  edges  of  the  fcalylaminre ; 
its  colour  often  changes  to  brown,  or 
i black,  as  if  dirty  ; yet  the  rnolt  dili- 
gent wafhing  produces  no  favourable 
effeft.  The  cuticular  furrows  are 
deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom  longi- 
tudinally, in  various  places,  fo  as  to 
bleed  on  dretching  the  fingers.  A fcn- 
fation  of  heat,  pain,  and  (liffnels  in 
the  notions  of  the  hand,  attends 
this  complaint.  It  is  word  in  winter 
or  fpiing,  and  occafionally  difappears 
in  autumn  or  fummer,  leaving  a (oft, 
dark  red  cuticle  ; but  many  perfons 
jare  troubled  with  it  for  a (cries  of 
years,  experiencing  only  very  (light 
'remidions.  Every  return  or  aggra- 
vation of  it  is  preceded  by  an  increafe 
of  heat  and  drynefs,  with  intolerabk 
Itching.  S hoemakers  ha ve  the  n fori- 

alls  pal  maria  locally,  from  the  irn  tu- 
ition of  the  wax  they  fo  condantly 
employ.  In  braziers,  tinmen,  fdver- 
Ifmiths,  &c.  the  complaint  feems  to 
ibe  produced  by  ^handling  cold  metals. 

I A long  predifpofition  to  it  from  a 
weak,  languid,  hectical  date  of  the 
conftitutionmay  giveeffedl  to  different 
pccafional  caufes.  Dr.  Willan  has  ob- 
served it  in  women  after  lying-in;  in 
fome  perfons  it  is  connected,  or  alter- 
nates with  arthritic  complaints. 
When  the  palms  of  the  hands  are 
affetted  as  above  dated,  a fimilar  ap- 
pearance often  takes  place  on  the 
ioles  of  the  feet;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rhagades  or  filfures,  which 
ifeem  lefs  liable  to  form  there,  the 
feet  being  ufualiy  kept  warm  and 
covered.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  pfo- 
riaiis  palmaria  is  attended  with  a 
thicknefs  of  the  praeputium,  with 
fcalinefs,  and  painful  cracks.  Thefe 
fymptoms  at  lad  produce  a phymofis, 
and  render  connubial  intercourfe  dif- 
ficult, or  impradlicable  ; fo  great,  in 
fome  cafes,  is  the  obdinacy  of  them, 
that  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  and  the 


patient  can  only  be  relieved  by  cir- 
cumcifion.  This  affedtion  of  the 
praeputium  is  not  exadUy  fimilar  to 
any  venereal  appearance;  but  rha- 
gades or  fi  (lures,  and  indurated 
patches  within  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
take  place  in  fyphilis,  and  fomewhat 
resemble  the  pforiafis  palmaria.  The 
venereal  patches  are,  however,  dif- 
tindl,  white,  and  elevated,  having 
nearly  tlie  confidence  of  a foft  corn. 
From  the  rhagades  there  is  a (light 
difeharge,  very  o fie n five  to  the  ifincll. 
i he  foies  of  the  feet  are  hkqwife,  in 
this  cafe,  atfedted  with  the  patches, 
not  with  rhagades.  When  the  dif- 
ea'e  yields  to  the  operation  of  mer- 
cury, the  indurated  portions  of  cu- 
ticle feparate,  and  a fmooth  new  cu- 
ticle is  found  formed  underneath. 
7 he  fingers  and  foes  are  not  alleged 
with  the  patciies.  &c.  in  venereal 
cafes. 

Pfor'afis  lallalis.  The  pforiafis 
fometirnes  affects  the  prolabium  with- 
out appearing  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Its  characleriltics  are,  as 
ufual,  fcalinefs,  intermixed  with 
chaps,  and  fi (fares  of  the  (kin.  The 
fcaies  are  of  a confiderabie  magnitude, 
io  that  their  edges  are  often  loofe, 
while  the  central  points  are  attached, 
a new  cuticle  gradually  forms  be- 
neath the  fcaies,  hut  is  not  durable. 
In  the  courfe  of  a few  hours  it  be- 
comes dry,  (hrivelled,  and  broken; 
and,  while  it  exfoliates,  gives  way  to 
another  layer  of  tender  cuticle,,  which 
foon,  in  like  manner,  perifhes.  Thefe 
appearances  (hould  be  diiiinguithed 
from  the  (light  chaps  and  roughnefs 
of  the  lips  produced  by  very  cold  or 
frofiy  weather,  but  eafily  removed. 
The  pforiafis  labialis  may  be  a little 
aggravated  by  froff  or  fnarp  winds, 
yet  it  receives  no  material  alleviation 
from  an  oppofite  temperature.  It 
is  not,  indeed  confined  within  any 
certain  limit,  or  period  of  duration, 
having,  in  feveral  inftances,  been 
protracted  through  all  the  feafons. 


The  under  lip  is  always  more  affecled 
than  the  upper;  and  the  difeafe  takes 
place  more  especially  in  thofe  perfons 
vvhofe  lips  are  full  and  prominent. 

Pforiajis  fcrctalis.  The  fkrn  of  the 
ferotum  may  be  affecled  in  the  pforia- 
fis  diffufa  like  other  parts  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  ; but  fometimes  a 
roughnefs  and  fcalinefs  of  the  fero- 
tum appears  as  an  independent  com- 
plaint, attended  with  much  heat, 
itching,  tenfion,  and  rednefs.  The 
above  fymptoms  are  fucceeded  by  a 
bard,  thickened,  brittle  texture  of 
the  Ikin,  and  by  painful  chaps  or 
excoriations,  which  are  not  eafy  to 
be  healed.  This  complaint  is  fome- 
times produced  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  as  the  prurigo  feroti,  and 
appears  to  be  in  fome  cafes  a fequd 
of  it.  A fpecies  of  the  pforiafis  fero- 
talis  likewife  occurs  in  the  dues  ve- 
nerea, but  merits  no  particular  at- 
tention, being  always  combined  with 
other  fecondary  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Pforiajis  infantilis.  Infants,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  months  and 
two  years,  are  occafionally  fubjedt  to 
the  dry  tetter.  Irregular,  fcaly 
patches,  of  various  fizes,  appear  on 
the  cheeks,  chin,  bread,  back,  nates, 
and  thighs.  They  are  fometimes  red, 
and  a little  rough,  or  elevated  ; fome- 
times excoriated,  then  again  covered 
with  a thin  incruftation  ; and  laflly, 
interfedled  by  chaps  or  fiffures.  The 
general  appearances  nearly  coincide 
with  thofe  of  the  pforiafis  diffufa  ; 
but  there  are  feveral  peculiarities  in 
the  tetter  of  infants  which  require  a 
diftindt  condderation. 

The  Pforiafis  inveterata , is  charac- 
terized by  an  almod  univerfal  fcali- 
nefs, with  a harfh,  dry,  and  thicken- 
ed date  of  the  Hein.  It  commences 
from  a few  irregular,  though  diffindt 
patches  on  the  extremities.  Others 
appear  afterwards  on  different  parts, 
£jid,  becoming  confluent,  fpread  at 


length  over  all  the  furface  of  the 
body,  except  a part  of  the  face,  or 
iometimes  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  foies  of  the  feet.  The  Ikin  is  red, 
deeply  furrowed,  or  wrinkled,  ftiff 
and  rigid,  fo  as  fomewhat  to  impede 
the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  and  of  the 
joints.  So  quick,  likewife,  is  the 
produddion  and  feparation  of  feales, 
that  large  quantities  of  them  are 
found  in  the  bed  on  which  a perfon 
affected  with  this  difeafe  has  flept. 
They  fall  off  in  the  fame  proportion 
by  day,  and  being  confined  within 
the  linen,  excite  a troublefome  and 
perpetual  itching. 

PsOROPHTHALMIA,  ( PforCphthal- 
mi  a,  <£)  f.  4 •'wpoipGafyua,  from  4/Wf'» 
a i'cab,  and  an  eye).  A 

fcabby  eruption,  or  itch-like  pu  links 
of  the  eye-lids  and  their  margins. 
The  proximate  caufe  is  an  acrimony 
depofited  in  the  glands  of  the  eyelids. 
The  fpecies  of  the  pforophthalmia* 
are,  I . Pforophthalmia  crujlofa , which 
forms  dry  or  humid  crufts  in  the  mar- 
gins of  the  eyelids.  2.  Pforophthal- 
mia herpetic  a , in  which  fmall  papula?, 
itching  extremely,  and  terminating 
in  fciuf,  are  obferved. 

PsYCHOTRJA  EMETICA,  ( PfyCO - 
trio.)  a,  f.  H/v^ciTpia , from 
cold,  becaufe  it  grows  in  cold  places). 
See  Ipecacuanha. 

Psydraci.'E,  ( Pfydracia , a,  f. 
•^vopaKnz,  from  vL'yp^oc,  cold).  Red 
and  fomewhat  elevated  fpots,  which 
foon  form  broad  and  fuperficial  ve- 
ficlts,  fuch  as  thofe  produced  by  the 
flinging  nettle,  the  bites  of  infedls, 
&c.  See  Pujlule. 

Psyllium,  ( Pfyllium , i3  n.  4^’ 
Ai  or,  from  4'e|*V,f,  a flea  ; fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  thought  to  deftroy 
fleas).  Pulicaris  her  ha.  Flea-wort. 
The  feeds  of  this  plant,  Plantaga 
pfyllium ; caule  ramofo  herhaceo  ; folds 
Jubdentatis , re  cur  vat  is  ; capitulis  aphyl- 
lis  of  Linnaeus,  have  a naufeous  rmp 
cilaginous  tafte,  and  no  remarkable 
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fmell.  The  decoction  of  the  feeds  is 
recommended  in  hoarfenefs  and  af- 
perity  of  the  fauces. 

Ptarmica,  ( Ptarmica , a,  f. 
•rrupuinut  from  to  fneeze  ; fo 

1 called  becaufe  it  irritates  the  nofe, 
and  provokes  fneezing).  Pfeudopy - 
\rcthrum.  Pyrethrum  Jylveflre.  Dra- 
co fylvejlrls.  Tarchon  fylvejlris . Ster- 
j nutamentoria . Sneeze-wort.  Ballard 
pellitory.  Achillea  ptarmica ; foliis 
\ lanceolatis , acumviatls , argute  ferratis 
of  Linnaeus.  The  flowers  and  roots 
of  this  plant  have  a hot  biting  tafte, 
i approaching  to  that  of  pyrethrum, 
| with  which  they  alio  agree  in  their 
! pharmaceutical  properties.  Their 
| principal  ufe  is  as  a mafticatory  and 
fternutatory. 

Pterts  a Qu i lin a,  ( Pteris,  f. 
Ur]spr,  from  ttt epovx,  wing;  fo  called 
from  the  likenefs  of  its  leaves  to 
wings,  and  aquilina , from  aquila,  an 
eagle,  from  its  reftmblance  to  an 
eagle's  wings).  The  fvftematie 
name  of  the  common  brake,  or  fe- 
|male  fern.  See  Filix  feemina. 

Pt E R o C ARPUS  SAN T- A Li N U S . 

The  fyftematic  name  of  the  red 
jaunder’s  tree.  See  Sant  alum  ru - 
brum. 

Pterygium,  ( Pterygium , z,  n, 
•Trlr-pl,  a wing).  A mem- 
branous excrefcence  which  grows 
upon  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye 
chiefly,  and  expands  itfelf  over  the 
albuginea  and  ’ cornea  towards  the 
pupil.  It  appears  to  be  an  exten- 
lion  or  prolongation  of  the  fibres  and 
veflfcls  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
or  femilunar  membrane,  appearing 
like  a wing.  The  fpecies  of  ptery- 
gium are  four  : i . Pterygium  tenuey 

feu  vngulay  is  a pellucid  pellicle,  thin, 
of  a cineritious  colour,  and  unpainful; 
growing  out  from  the  caruncula  la- 
crymalis,  or  membrana  femilunari^. 
2.  Pterygium  craffum , feu  pannus , 
differs  from  the  ungula  by  its  thick- 
inefs,  red  colour,  and  fulnefs  pf  the 
red  rdtels  on  the  white  of  the  eye, 
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and  it  ffretches  over  the  cornea  like 
fafciculi  of  vdTels.  3.  Pterygium  ma- 
lignant, is  a pannus  of  various  colours, 
painful,  various,  and  arifmg  from  a 
cancerous  acrimony.  4.  Pterygium 
pirigue , feu  pinguicula,  is  a mollicle- 
like  lard  or  fat,  foft,  without  pain, 
and  of  a light  yellow  colour,  which 
commonly  is  fituated  in  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  rarely  extends 
to  the  cornea ; but  often  remains 
through  life. 

Pterygo.  Names  compounded 
of  this  word  belong  to  mufcles  which 
are  conne£Ud  with  the  pterygoid 
procefs  of  the  fphaenoid  bone;  as, 
pterygo-pharyngeus , &c. 

Pter  ygo-phar  yngeus.  See 
Conftriclor  pharyngis  fuperior. 

Pter ygo-stafhilinus  exter- 
nus.  See  Levator palati. 

Pterygoideus  externus,  (Pte- 
ngoideus,  from  a wing,  from 

its  belonging  to  the  procefius  ptery- 
goides).  Ptervgoidevs  minor  of  Win- 
dow. It  is  placed,  as  it  were,  hori- 
zontally along  the  bails  of  the  icull, 
between  the  pterygoid  procefs  and 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
ufually  arifes  by  two  diftindt  heads ; 
one  of  which  is  thick,  tendinous, 
and  flefhy,  from  the  outer  wing  of 
the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides,  and  from  a fmall  part  of  the 
os  maxillare  adjoining  to  it ; the  other 
is  thin  and  fleihy,  from  a ridge 
in  the  temporal  procefs  of 'the  fphe- 
noid  bone,  juft  behind  the  flit  that 
tranfmits  the  veffels  to  the  eye. 
Sometimes  this  latter  origin  is.  want- 
ing, and,  in  that  cafe,  part  of  the 
temporal  mufcle  arifes  from  this  ridg'e. 
Now  and  then  it  affords  a common 
origin  to  both  thefe  mu  fetes.  From 
thefe  origins  the  mufcle  forms  a 
ftrong  flefhy  belly,  which  defeends 
almoft  tranfverfely  outwards  and  back- 
wards, and  is  inferted  tendinous  and 
fiefhy  into  a depreffion  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  condyloid  procefs  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  into  the  anterior  fur- 


face  of  the  capfular  ligament  that 
furrounds  the  articulation  of  that 
bone.  All  that  part  of  this  mufcle, 
which  is  not  hid  by  the  pterygoideus 
internus,  is  coveted  by  a ligamentous 
expaniion,  which  is  broader  than  that 
belonging  to  the  pterygoideus  in- 
terims, and  originates  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavitv  of  the 
lower  jaw,  immediately  before  the 
flyloid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  extends  obliquely  downwards, 
forwards,  and  outwards,  to  the  inner 
furface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  When 
thefe  middles  adt  together,  they  bring 
the  jaw  horizontally  forwards.  When 
they  act  iingly,  the  jaw  is  moved  for- 
wards, and  to  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
fibres  that  are  inferted  into  the  cap- 
lular  ligament,  ferve  likewife  to  bring 
the  moveable  cartilage  forwards. 

o 

Pterygoideus  internus.  Pte- 
rygoideus major  of  Window  It  arifes 
tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the  whole, 
inner  furface  of  the  external  ala  of 
the  pterygoid  procefs,  filling  all  the 
fipace  between  the  two  wings  ; and 
from  that  procefs  of  the  os  palati  that 
makes  part  of  the  pterygoid  foffa. 
From  thence  the  mufcle  growing 
larger,  defcends  obliquely  downwards, 
forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  in- 
ferted, by  tendinous  and  flefhy  fibres, 
into  the  infide  of  the  lower  jaw,  near 
its  angle.  This  mufcle  covers  a great 
part  of  the  pterygoideus  externus  ; and 
along  its  pofterior  edge  we  obferve  a 
ligamentous  band,  which  extends 
from  the  back  part  of  the  Ityloid  pro- 
cefs to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is 
to  raife  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it 
a little  to  one  fide. 

Pterygoideus  major.  See 
Pterygoideus  internus. 

Pterygoideus  minor.  See 
Pterygoideus  externus . 

Pterygoid  process.  ( Pterygoi - 
des , from  whpf,  a wing,  and  eid'oc, 
refemblance).  A wing-like  procefs 
of  the  fphsenoid  bone. 


Ptilosis,  ( Ptilofis , is,  f.  -7 
from  wliXof,  bald).  A fynonym  of 
Madarofis.  See  Madarojis. 

Ptosis,  ( Ptofis , IS,  f.  'TpiteO’lty 

from  <jrtvlo>t  to  fall).  A fynonym 
of  Blepharoptofis.  See  Blepharob • • 

tojis. 

Ptosis  jridis.  Prolapfus  iridis, 
is  a prolapfus  of  the  iris  through  a 
wound  of  the  cornea.  It  is  known 
by  a blackifh  tubercle,  which  promi- 
nates  a little  from  the  cornea  in  vari- 
ous forms.  The  fpecies  of  the  ptofis 
of  the  iris  arc,  1.  Ptofis  recens , ora 
recent  ptofis  from  a fide  wound  of  the 
cornea,  as  that  which  happens,  though 
rarely,  in  or  after  the  extraction  of  the 
cataradf.  2.  Ptofis  invetsrata , in 
which  the  incarcerated  p ns  lap  fed  iris 
is  grown  or  attached  to  the  wound  or 
ulcer,  and  by  the  air  has  become  cal- 
lous or  indurated. 

P t y A l 1 s M , ( Ptyalifmus , i,  m . 

Trkir/Xi  CfA'jc,  from  7 to  fpit ). 

A falivation,  or  increafed  fecretion  of 
faliva  from  the  mouth. 

Pubes,  [Pubes,  is,  f.  from .PxGur, 
the  groin).  The  external  part  of  the 
organs  of  generation  of  both  fexes, 
which  is  covered  with  hair. 

Pubis  os.  A bone  of  the  foetal 
pelvis.  See  Innominatum  os. 

Pudenda,  [Pudenda,  orum,  n.  pi. 
from  pudor , fhame).  The  parts  of 
generation. 

Pud  1 cal  artery.  Arteria  pu- 
dica.  Pudendal  artery.  A branch 
of  the  internal  iliac  diftiibuted  on 
the  organs  of  generation. 

Puerperal  fever.  Childbed 
fever.  Cullen  confiders  this  .difeafe 
as  a fpecies  of  continued  fever. 

Puffball.  See  Ly  coper  don . 

Pulegium,  ( Pulegium , i , ri.  from 
pulex,  a flea  ; becaufe'  the  fmell  of 
its  leaves  burnt  deftroys  fleas).  Pen- 
nyroyal. Mentha  pulegium  of  Linnae- 
us. Mentha  floribus  ‘verticil Intis,  folds 

ovatis  obtufis  fuberenatis , caulibus  fub- 
ter  dibits  repeniibus.  Clafs  Didynamia. 
Order  Gymnofpermia.  This  plant  i» 
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confidered’  as  a carminative,  ffo- 
machic,  and  tmmenagogue  ; and  is 
in  very  common  life  in  hy it erical  dif- 
orders.  The  officinal  preparations 
uf  pennyroyal  are,  a Ample  water,  a 
fpirit,  and  an  effentiai  oil. 

PULEGlUfc  CF.RVINUM.  Hart’s 
pennyroyal.  Mentha  ctrvina  of  Lm- 
naeus.  Phi*  plant  poffeQes  the  vir- 
, toes  of  pennyroyal  in  a very  great 
degree  ; but  is  remarkably  unplea- 
sant. It  is  feldom  employed  but  by 
the  country  people,  who  fubdilute 
it  for  pennyroyal. 

Pu  l i c a R I a , ( Pulicaria , a,  f.  from 
; pukx,  a Hea ; fo  named  becauic  it 
I was  thought  to  destroy  fleas  it  hung 
ia  a chamber)  See  Pfylfium. 

Pul mon aria,  ( Pulmonaria , f. 

| from  pulmo , the  lungs  ; fo  called  be* 
j caufe  of  its  virtues  in  affections  of  the 
lungs).-  Lung- wort. 

Pulmonaria  arborea,  Mufus 
pnlmonartus  quercinus.  This  fubai- 
tringent,  and  rather  acid  plant.  Lichen 
1 pulmonarius  of  Linnaeus,  was  once  in 
higheflimatiotiinthecureof  difeafesof 
i the  lungs,  efpecially  coughs,  afthmas, 

I and  catarrhs.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar, 
and  in  no  way  interior  to  thole  of 
the  lichen  iflandicus. 

Pulmoraria  maculata.  Spot- 
ted lung-wort.  Jerufalem  cowflips. 
Jenffaltm  fage.  Pulmonaria  officina- 
lis of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  rarely 
| found  to  grow  wild  in  England ; 
but  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  where  its  leaves  become 
broader,  and  approach  more  to  a 
'cordate  lhape.  The  leaves,  which 
are  the  part  medicinally  ufed,  have 
no  peculiar  frnell ; but,  in  their  recent 
date,  manifeff  a (lightly  adftringent 
and  mucilaginous  tade  ; hence  it 
feems  not  wholly  without  foundation 
I that  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
[demulcent  and  peCtoral.  They  have 
been  recommended  in  hemoptoes, 
tickling  coughs,  and  catarrhal  de- 
fluxions  upon  the  lungs.  The  name 
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pulmonaria,  however,  feems  to  have 
arifen,  rather  from  the  fpeckled  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  leaves,  refembling 
that  of  the  lungs,  than  from  any  in- 
trinfic  quality  which  experience  dif- 
covered  to  be  ufeful  in  pulmonary 
comolaints. 

K 

Pulmonaria  officinalis.  The 
fyffematic  name  of  the  fpotted  lung- 
wo  t.  See  Pulmonaria  maculata . 

Pulmonary  vessels.  The 
' pulmonary  artery,  arleria  pulmonalis , 
arifes  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  foon  divides  into  the  right 
and  left,  which  ramify  throughout  the 
lungs,  and  form  a beautiful  net-work 
on  the  air  vehicles,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  the  veins,  vena  pulmanales , 
whofe  branches  at  length  form  four 
trunks,  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Pulsatilla  nigricans,  ( Pul- 
fatilla,  ay  f.  from  ptilfo , to  heat 
about ; fo  called  from  its  being  per- 
petually agitated  by  fche  air).  This 
plant,  Anemone pratenfis  of  Linnzeus, 
( Anemone  pedunculo  involucrato , petalis 
apice  reflexis,  foliis  hipinnatis . Clafs 
Polyandria.  Order  Polygynia),  has 
been  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  upon  the  authority  of 
Baron  Stoerck,  who  recommended  it 
as  an  effectual  remedy  for  mod  of  the 
chronic  difeafes  affedling  the  eye, par- 
ticularly nmaurofis,  cataradt,  and  opa- 
city ofghe  cornea,  proceeding  from 
various  caufe?.  He  like  wife  found  it 
of  great  fervige  in  venereal  nodes,  noc- 
turnal pains,  ulcers,  caries,  indurated 
glands,  fuppreffed  menfes,  ferpiginous 
eruptions,  melancholy,  and  palfy. 
The  plant,  in  its  recent  date,  has 
fcarcely  any  frnell ; bat  its  tade  is 
extremely  acrid,  and,  when  chewed, 
it  corrodes  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

Pulse,  (Pulfus,  us,  m.).  The 
beating  of  the  artery  at  the  wrid  is 
termed  the  pulfe.  It  depends  upon, 
and  is  fynchronous  with,  that  of  the 
heart ; hence  phylicians  feci  the 
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pulfe,  to  afcertain  the  quicknefs  or 
tardinefs  of  the  blood’s  motion,  the 
ftrength  of  the  heart,  &c. 

Pulvis,  ( Pulvis , eris , m.).  A 
powder. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 
A cathartic,  deobftruent  powder,  pol- 
feffing  ftimulating  and  aloetic  pro- 
perties. i 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.  This 
pofTeftes  aperient  and  deobftruent  virr 
tues  ; and  is  moftly  given  in  chloroiis 
and  conftipation. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco.  A 
■warm  aperient,  laxative  powder,  cal- 
culated for  the  aged,  and  thofe  af- 
fected with  dyfpeptic  gout,  attended 
with  coftivenefs  and  fpafmcdic  com- 
plaints of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

Pulvis  aluminis  compositus. 
An  aftringent  and  tonic  compound, 
moftly  exhibited  in  uterine  haemor- 
rhages, and  debility  of  the  primae  viae. 

Pulvis  antimonialis.  This 
preparation  is  called  in  the  new  che- 
mical nomenclature,  phofphas  calcis 
Jlibiatus.  It  is  in  high  efteem  as  a ' 
febrifuge,  fudorific,  and  antifpaf- 
modic ; and,  under  the  name  of 
James’s  powder,  has  been  long  fold 
as  a fecret  medicine.  The  difeafes 
in  which  it  is  moftly  exhibited  are, 
molt  fpecies  of  afthenic  and  exanthe- 
matous fevers,  acute  rheumatifm, 
gout,  difeafes  arifing  from  obftruCted 
perfpiration,  dyfuria,  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  fpafms. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  An  ele- 
gant ftimulant,  carminative,  and  fto- 
machic  powder. 

Pulvis  asari  compositus. 
This  powder  is  ufed  as  an  errhine  in 
difeafes  of  the  head,  or  to  promote 
fneezing,  in  order  to  roufe  the  actions 
of  the  fyftem. 

Pulvis  ceruss^e  comtositus. 
This  is  moftly  ufed  in  the  form  of 
collyrium,  lotion,  or  injeCfion,  as  a 
mucilaginous  fedative. 

Pulvis  chelarum  cancri 


compositus.  An  antacid  and  ad- 
ftringent  powder,  moftly  given  to 
children  with  diarrhasa  and  acidity  of 
the  primae  vise. 

Pulvis  contrayerva:  com- 
positus. A febrifuge  diaphoretic, 
moftly  given  in  the  dofe  of  from 
one  to  two  fcruples  in  flight  febrile 
aifeCtions. 

Pulvis  c retae  compositus. 
An  aftringent,  carminative,  and  fto- 
machic  powder  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  diarrhaea,  pyrofis,  and  difeafes 
arifing  from  acidity  of  the  bowels, 
inducing  much  pain. 

Pulvis  cretae  compositus 
cum  opio.  The  above  powder,  with 
the  addition  of  opium,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  grain  to  two  fcruples. 

Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compo- 
situs. A diaphoretic  powder,  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  Dr.  Dover,  which 
gained  fiich  repute  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatiftyis,  and  other  difeafes  arif- 
ing from  obftruCfed  perfpiration  and 
fpafm. 

Pulvis  jalappte  compositus. 
A fah’ne  purgative. 

Pulvis  myrrhs  compositus. 
A ftimulant,  antifpafmodic,  and  em- 
menagogue  powder,  moftly  exhibited 
in  the  dofe  of  from  fifteen  grains  to 
two  fcruples,  in  uterine  obftru&ions 
and  hyfterical  affections, 

Pulvis  opiatus.  An  abforbent 
and  anodyne. 

Pulvis  scammonii  composi- 
tus. From  ten  to  fiftew»n  grains  are 
exhibited  as  a ftimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe. 
A ftimulating  cathartic,  in  the  dofe. 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calo- 
mel an  e.  A vermifugal  cathartic, 
in  the  dofe  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
grains. 

Pulvis  sennas  compositus, 
A faline  ftimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  tragacanth^e  com- 
positus. A very  ufeful  demulcent 
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powder,  which  may  be  given  in  the 
dofe  of  a drachm  in  coughs,  diar- 
rheas, ftrangury,  &c. 

Pumpion,  common.  See  Cu- 
curbit a* 

PuNCTA  LACHRYMAL  14.  T WO 
fmall  orifices,  one  of  which  is  confpi- 
CUOUS  in  each  eyelid,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  tarfus,  near  the  internal 

canthus. 

Pun ic a.  See  Granatum. 

Punic  a granatum.  The  fyf- 
tcmatic  name  of  the  pomegranate. 

See  Granatum. 

Pupil,  ( Pupilla , a , f.  from  pupa, 
a babe  ; becaufe  it  refle&s  the  dimi- 
nifhed  image  of  theperfon  who  looks 
upon  it  like  a puppet).  The  round 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  iris,  in 
which  we  fee  ourfelves  in  the  eye  of 
another. 

Pupilla.  See  Pupil, 

Purging  flax.  . See  Lhium  ca- 
thartiaim. 

Purging  nut.  See  Ricinus  ma- 
j ior. 

Purslane.  See  Porlulaca . 

Pus,  (Pus,  urisy  n.  pi.  prura). 
A whitifh,  bland,  cream-like  fluid, 
heavier  than  water,  found  in  phleg- 
monous abfeeffes,  or  on  the  furface 
of  fores.  It  is  diftinguilhed,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  into  laudable  or 
good  pus,  fcropliulous,  ferous,  and 
ichorous  pus,  &c. 

The  moll  generally  eftablifhed  opi- 
nion of  the  nature  of  pus,  till  within 
the  lad  thirty  years  has  been,  that  it 
was  compofed  both  of  folids  and 
fluids;  nor  is  the  opinion  even  now 
entirely  exploded.  It  was  called 
“ true,  or  laudable  pus,”  to  dillin- 
guilh  it  from  a fimilar  difeharge, 
luppofed  to  be  compofed  wholly  of 
fluids,  called  mucus.  Yet  the  dif- 
tin&ions  between  pus  and  mucus  have 
been  very  ill  defined:  there  was 
thought  to  be  a difference  in  their  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  ; but  the  principal 
mark  of  diftin&ion  arofe  from  a breach 
|of  furface  being  believed  neceffary  to 


the  formation  of  pus,  but  not  of  mu- 
cus  ; confequently,  when  there  was 
no  breach  in  the  folids,  the  difeharge 
was  confidered  to  be  only  mucus. 

This  notion  of  pus  mull  have  taken 
its  rife  from  an  idea  that  the  folids 
of  the  parts  were  broken  down  into 
pus. 

The  phyfiolog ills  who  formed  this 
theory  cannot,  however,  be  laid  to 
have  made  their  diftindlions  with 
great  accuracy,  fince  the  difeharge* 
in  confequence  of  a blifter  being  ap- 
plied to  the  furface  of  the  body,  was 
admitted  to  be  pus  ; although,  in  fuch 
cafes  there  is  no  lefs  of  fubflance, 
and  therefore  the  difeharge  fliould 
have  been  called  mucus. 

To  afeertain  a real  difference  be- 
tween the  fluid  formed  where  there 
is  a breach  in  the  folids,  and  that 
met  with  where  the  furface  is  entire, 
has  been  confidered  an  object  merit- 
ing the  attention  of  forfie  of  our  molt 
eminent  furgeons,  although  the  fluid 
formed  under  both  thefe  circumflances 
will  be  found  to  be  precifely  the 
fame.  This  inquiry  mult  have  arifen 
from  their  adhering  to  the  hypothefis 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and 
which  not  being  founded  upon  the 
principles  cf  the  animal  economy, 
can  never  explain, < fatisfa&orily,  any 
of  the  operations  in  the  living  body. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  invefliga- 
tion,  that  tire  appearance  cf  a dif- 
eharge produced  from  the  fecreting 
furface  of  an  internal  canal,  or  excre- 
tory du£t,  when  the  produce  of  the 
fuppurative  inflammation,  is  exactly 
fimilar  to  a difeharge,  in  confequence 
of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  only  refpeT  in  which 
they  differ  is,  that,  in  the  one  cafe, 
there  is  no  breach  of  furface,  and,  in 
the  other,  there  rnoft  commonly  ap- 
pears to  be  one.  The  one  is  fuppu- 
ration  alone,  the  other  fuppuration 
attended  by  ulceration. 

Mr  Home  has  been  at  Confiderable 
pains  to  collect  thofe  properties  and 
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circumftances  which  have  been  afcer- 
tained  refpe&iug  pus  ; and  has  endea- 
voured, by  inveftigating  others  not  fo 
well  underdood,  to  render  the  hif- 
tory  of  it  more  complete.  Through 
the  whole  of  thefe  obfervations, 
which  are  extracted  from  his  work, 
puis  will  be  coniidered  as  a fluid,  whofe 
formation  depends  upon  a procefs  in 
the  animal  economy  analogous  to 
glandular  fecretions.  Its  produ&ion, 
Mr.  Home  obferves,  depends  upon 
inflammation  having  previoufly  taken 
place  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  either 
in  the  common  reticular  membrane, 
upon  the  internal  furface  of  circum- 
fcribed  cavities,  or  the  furfaces  of  in- 
ternal canals,  which  form  excretory 
duels  of  the  body. 

Inflammation  is  neceflary  for  the 
formation  of  pus ; and  although  a 
fluid,  fome  what  fimilar,  is  produced 
without  any  preceding  inflammation, 
fuch  fluids,  not  having  all  the  pro- 
perties of  true  pus,  can  be  readily 
didinguifhed  from  it. 

<D 

Pus,  whether  it  is  formed  in  the 
cellular  membrane  upon  an  inverting 
membrane,  or  on  the  internal  furface 
of  an  excietory  dudi,  has  exadlly  the 
fame  appearance  and  general  pro- 
perties. No  diflindlions  will,  there- 
fore, be  made  between  pus  produced 
under  this  or  that  peculiar  circum- 
ftance  ; believing  it,  when  preceded 
by  the  fafrie  degree  of  inflammation 
in  a healthy  conditution,  and  when 
free  from  any  extraneous  lubflances, 
to  be  the  fame  fluid.  But  as  a dif- 
ference in  pus  may  arife  from  a va- 
riety of  caufes,  it  will  be  proper  fil'd 
to  markthofe  properties  which  really 
belong  to  it  in  an  healthy  ftate  of 
body,  and  afterwards  mention  the 
variations  to  which  it  is  liable. 

Pus  taken  from  an  healthy  ulcer, 
near  the  fource  of  circulation,  as  on 
the  arm  or  breaft,  readily  feparates 
from  the  furface  of  the  fore,  the 
granulations  underneath  being  fmall, 
pointed,  and  of  a florid  red  colour. 


and  has  the  following  properties : it 
is  nearly  of  the  confidence  of  cream  ; 
is  of  a white  colour  ; has  a mawklfh 
tafte  : and,  when  cold,  is  inodorous ; 
but,  when  warm,  has  a peculiar  fmell. 
Examined  in  a microfcope,  it  is  found 
to  confid  of  two  parts,  of  globules, 
and  a tranfparent  colourlefs  fluid - 
the  globules  are  probably  white,  at 
.lead  they  appear  to  have  fome  degree 
of  opacity.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  water.  It  docs 
not  readily  go  into  putrefadion. 
Expofed  to  heat,  it  evaporates  to 
drynels;  but  does  not  coagulate.  It 
does  not  unite  with  water  in  the  heat 
of  the  atmofphere,  but  falls  to  the 
bottom;  yet,  if  kept  in  a confider- 
able  degree  of  heat,  rifes  and  diffufes 
through  the  water,  and  remains  mix- 
ed with  it,  even  after  having  been 
allowed  to  cool,  the  globules  being 
difeompofed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumdances 
which  afftd  the  ulcer  that  forms  it; 
fuch  as,  the  degree  of  violence  of  the 
inflammation,  alfo  its  nature,  whether 
healthy  or  unhealthy  ; and  thefe  de- 
pend upon  the  ftate  of  health,  and 
flrength  of  the  parts  yielding  pus. 
Thefe  changes  arife  more  from  indo- 
lence and  irritability,  than  from  any 
abfolute  difeafe ; many  fpecific  dii- 
eafes,  in  healthy  conftitutions,  pro- 
ducing no  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  matter  from  their  fpecific  qua- 
lity. Thus,  the  matter  from  a go- 
norrhoea, from  the  fmall-pox  puf* 
tules,  the  chicken-pock,  and  from 
an  healthy  ulcer,  has  the  fame  ap- 
pearance, and  feems  to  be  made  up 
of  limilar  parts,  confiding  of  globules 
floating  in  a tranfparent  fluid,  like 
common  pus  ; the  fpecific  properties 
of  each  of  thefe  poifons  being  fuper- 
added  to  thofe  of  pus.  Matter  from 
a cancer  may  be  confidered  as  an 
exception  ; but  a cancerous  , ulcer  is 
never  in  a healthy  date. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the 
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indolence  arifes  from  the  nature  oF 
the  parts,  or  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flammation, the  pus  is  made  up  of 
globules  and  flaky  particles,  floating 
in  a tranfparent  fluid  ; and  globules 
and  flakes  are  in  different  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  degree  of  in- 
dolence: this  is  particularly  obferv- 
ablc  in  fcrophulous  abfceffes,  preceded 
by  a fmall  degree  of  inflammation. 
That  this  flaky  appearance  is  no  part 
of  true  pus,  is  well  illullrated  by  ob- 
lerving,  that  the  proportion  it  bears 
to  the  globules  is  greateft  where  there 
is  the  lead  inflammation  ; and  in 
thole  abfceffes  that  lometimes  occur, 
which  have  not  «been  preceded  by 
any  inflammation  at  all,  the  contents 
are  wholly  made  up  of  a curdy  or 
flaky  fubftance,  of  different  de- 
grees of  conflltence,  which  is  not 
confidered  to  be  pus,  from  its  not 
having  the  properties  Hated  in  the 
definition  of  that  fluid. 

The  conllitution  and  part  mud  be 
in  health  to  form  good  pus;  for  very 
flight  changes  in  the  general  health 
are  capable  of  producing  an  altera- 
tion in  it,  and  even  of  preventing  its 
being  formed  at  all,  and  fubilituting 
in  its  place  coagulating  lymph. 

This  happens  mod  readily  in  ulcers 
in  the  lower  extremities,  owing  to 
the  didance  of  the  parts  from  the 
iource  of  the  circulation,  rendering 
them  weaker.  And  it  is  curious  to 
obferve  the  influence  that  didance 
alone  has  upon  the  appearance'  of 
pus. 

A man  had  a compound  fra&ure 
of  the  right  leg,  and  an  ulcer  on  the 
ankle  of  the  left.  kde  was  in  tole- 
rable health,  the  ulcer  looking  well. 
An  attack  of  fever  came  on  foon 
after,  when  the  ulcer  on  the  ankle 
ceafed  to  form  good  pus,  the  matter 
not  fepavating  readily  from  its  fur- 
face,  while  the  compound  fradiure 
continued  to  look  very  well ; but  in 
twelve  hours  more  the  fame  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  opening  of  the 
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compound  fracture,  which  was  about 
fix  inches' higher  up  the  leg  than  the 
ulcer.  In  irritable  ulcers,  the  dif- 
chrrge  is  often  thin-,  being  princi- 
pally made  up  of  an  aqueous  fluid, 
pofleffed  of  an  irritating  quality,  and 
containing  few  globules  ; Inch  ulcers 
are  commonly  attended  with  haemor- 
rhage from  the  fmaller  veflfels,  by 
which  the  difeharge  is  very  materially 
altered  in  its  properties,  is  rendered 
acrid,  and  more  ready  to  run  into 
putrefaction  than  true  pus.  We  find, 
however,  in  many  irritable  conflitu- 
tions,  the  fame  appearances  that  were 
mentioned  to  take  place  in  the  indo- 
lent,  the  coagulating  lymph  being- 
thrown  out,  and  adhering  firmly  to 
the  flirface  of  the  ulcer ; therefore 
the  appearance  of  an  ulcer  alone 
will  not  lead  us  to  a corrcbt  judgment 
ot  iis  nature,  but  will  only  inform  us 
whether  it  is  healthy  or  unhealthy. 

Although  thefe  different  appear- 
ances of  pu$  have  been  noticed,  from 
their  being  fo  connected  with  its  hif- 
tory  as  to  deferve  attention,  they  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to 
true  pus,  but  as  ariling  from  a defeat 
in  the  procefs,  whatever  it  is,  by 
which  pus  is  formed. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  glo- 
bules being  larger,  not  coagulating 
by  expofure  to  the  air,  nor  by  heat* 
which  thofe  of  chyle  do. 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  glo- 
bules, but  they  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  pus. 

Milk  is  compofed  of  globules, 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  thofe  of 
pus,  but -much  more  numerous.  Milk 
coagulates  by  runnet,  which  pus  does 
not  ; and  contains  oil  and  fugar, 
which  are  not  to  be  difeovered  in 
pus. 

The  cafes  in  which  pus  is  formed 
arc,  properly  fpeaking,  all  reducible 
to  one,  which  is,  the  date  of  parts 
confequent  to  inflammation.  For,  as 
far  as  we  yet  know,  pus  has  in  no  in- 
ftance  been  met  vvith  unlefs  preceded  , 
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by  inflammation  ; and  although,  in 
fome  cafes,  a fluid  has  been  formed 
independent  of  preceding  inflamma- 
tion, it  differs  from  pus  in  many  of 
its  properties,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served. 

In  inflammation,  the  fmaller  blood- 
veflels  become  confiderably  enlarged  ; 
and,  what  is  curious,  this  takes  place 
in  the  greatefl  degree  in  the  veins ; 
the  fmall  veffeis  are  not  only  enlarg- 
ed, but  become  more  numerous ; 
which  proceed  entirely  from  the  blood 
being  propelled  further  than  ufual 
in  the  old  veins,  but  from  new  ones 
being  formed;  and  this  takes  place 
in  a muchfliorter  time  than  has  been 
imagined.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  thefe  new  veiTels  are  fo  conltruCt- 
cd,  as  to  make  the  blood  undergo 
certain  changes,  by  which  the  fluid 
that  afterwards  conftitutes  pus  is 
formed. 

It  has  been  long  afcerlained,  that 
new  veffeis  are  generated  in  extra- 
vafated  coagula  of  blood,  and  exuda- 
tions of  coagulating  lymph.  The 
following  cafe  afcertains  the  period 
in  which  this  effeCt  can  be  produced 
to  be  within  twenty-four  hours  ; and 
we  know,  that  pus  commonly  re- 
quires a much  longer  time  for  its  for- 
mation, under  the  fame  circumftances, 
and  in  iimilar  parts. 

Mr.  Home  performed  the  operation 
for  the  ftrangulated  hernia  upon  a man 
in  other  refpe&s  in  health,  at  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  her- 
nial  fac  was  laid  open,  and  the  gut, 
which  proved  to  be  a portion  of  the 
ilium  about  fix  inches  in  length,  was 
attentively  examined,  previous  to  its 
being  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  It  had  the.  natural  polifhed 
furface  peculiar  to  an  intefline  ; and 
although  its  veffeis  were  turgid  with 
blood,  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
were  uncommonly  numerous.  After 
the. operation,  the  fymptoms  did  not 
abate  io  much  as  might  have  been 
expe&ed ; and,  during  the  afternoon 


he  complained  of  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  his  belly.  He  had  no  paflage 
by  ftool;  and  next  morning,  about 
feven  o’clock,  his  pulfe  was  fcarcely 
perceptible  to  the  touch  ; his  fkin 
cold  and  clammy  ; and,  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  he  died,  having 
lived  twenty-nine  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration. 

, ' The  body  was  opened,  and  the 
portion  of  gut  which  had  been  flran- 
gulated  was  found  confiderably  in- 
flamed, the-  external  furface  having 
loll  its  natural  polifh,  and  having  fe- 
veral  fmall  portions  of  exudated  co- 
agulating lymph  adhering  to  it.  The 
veffeis  of  the  gut  were  minutely  in- 
jected, the  arteries  with  a red  coloured 
injeCtion,  and  the  veins  with  a yel- 
low one.  Upon  examination  after- 
wards, all  thefe  adhering  portions  of 
coagulating  lymph  were  found  to  be 
injeCted,  having  a confiderable  artery 
going  to  each  of  them,  and  a re- 
turning vein,  which  was  larger  than 
the  artery.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  coagulating  - lymph  was  laid 
upon  the  external  furface  of  the  gut 
after  the  operation  ; and  we  cannot 
fuppofe,  that  any  fuch  procefs  as  the 
forming  new  veffeis,  could  have  been 
going  on  during  the  lalt  five  hours 
of  his  life,  when  the  pulfe  in  the 
wrifl:  was  fcarcely  to  be  felt,  and  the 
powers  of  life  were  fo  much  weaken- 
ed in  every  refpetl.  We  mud  there- 
fore conclude,  that  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  throwing  out  coagulating 
lymph,  and  fupplying  it  with  blood- 
vefiels  after  it  had  become  folid,  was 
effected  in  lefs  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

This  fhows,  that  inflammation 
forms  a vafcular  furface  previous  to 
the  formation  of  pus.  is  it  not, 
therefore,  highly  probable,  that  the 
newly  formed  parts  are  fo  organized 
as  to  fecrete  that  fluid  ? 

In  confidering  the  time  required 
for  the  formation  of  pus,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  take  notice  of  the  periods 


which  are  found,  under  different  cir- 
cumftances,  to  intervene  between  a 
healthy  or  natural  date  of  the  parts, 
and  the  prefence  of  that  fluid  after 
the  application  offome  irritating  fub- 
ftance  to  the  flcin. 

In  cafes  of  wounds  made  into  muf- 
cular  parts,  .where  blood  veflVls  are 
divided,  the  firft  procefs  which  takes 
place  is  the  extravafation  of  red 
blood  ; the  fecond  is  the  exudation 
of  coagulating  lymph,  which  after- 
wards becomes  vatcular ; amd  the 
third,  the  formation  of  matter,  which 
lad  does  not,  in  common,  take  place 
in  lefs  than  two  days ; the  precife 
time  will,  however,  vary  exceeding- 
ly, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
: con  ft  i tut  ion,  and  the  ftaie  of  the 
parts  at  the  time. 

If  an  irritating  fubftance  is  applied 
to  a cuticular  furface,  upon  which  it 
I raifes  a blifter,  pus  will  be  formed  in 
: about  twenty-four  hours. 

Pustula,  • ( Pujlula , a,  f.  dim. 
of  pus,  matter).  See  Pujlule. 

Pustule.  An  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  fometimes  globate,  fome- 
; times  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  con- 
jtainining  pus,  or  a lymph  which  is 
I in  general  difcoloured.  Puftules  are 
various  in  their  fize,  but  the  diameter 
. of  the  largeft  feldom  exceeds  two 
lines.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  puftules,  properly  diftinguifhed  in 
medical  authors,  by  fpecific  appella- 
tions, as  i.  P/jlyzacium , a fmall  puf- 
tule  containing  pus,  and  raifed  on  a 
hard,  circular,  inflamed  bafe,  of  a 
vivid  red  colour.  It  is  fucceeded  by 
a thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  fcab. 
2.  Pfydracium , a minute  puftule,  ir- 
regularly circumfcribed,  producing 
but  a flight  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
'and  terminating  in  a laminated  fcab. 
Many  of  thefe  puftules  uf.ially  appear 
Itogether,  and  become  confluent. 
When  mature  they  contain  pus  ; and 
after  breaking,  difcharge  a thin  wa* 
i<|ry  humour. 


Puta  men,  ( Put  amen , inis , n . 
from  putoj  to  cut).  The  bark  or 
paring  of  any  vegetable.  The  pu- 
tamep,  or  green  rind  of  the  walnut, 
has  been  celebrated  as  a powerful, 
anti  venereal  remedy,  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a half ; and  Petrus  Bo- 
r llus  has  given  diredions  for  a de* 
codion  not  unlike  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  Lifbon  diet  drink, 
in  which  the  walnut,  with  its  green  ( 
bark,  forms  a principal  ingredient. 
Ramazzini,  whofe  works  were  pub- 
liihed  early  in  the  prefent  century, 
has  likewife  informed  11s,  that  in  his 
time  the  green  rind  of  the  walnut 
was  efteemed  a good  antivenereal 
remedy  in  England.  This  part  of 
the  walnut  has  been  much  ufed  in 
decodions,  during  the  laft  fifty  year*, 
both  in  the  green  and  dry  ftate  ; it 
has  been  greatly  recommended  by 
writers  on  the  continent,  as  well  as 
by  thofe  of  our  own  country  ; and  is, 
without  doubt,  a very  ufefnl  addri 
tion  to  the  decodion  of  the  woods. 
Mr.  Pearfon  has  employed  it  during 
many  years,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
pains  in  the  limbs  and  indurations  of 
the  membranes  have  remained,  after 
the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  cured 
by  mercury  ; and  he  informsus,  that 
he  has  feldom  direded  it  without 
manifeft  advantase. 

t>rambilla  and  Girtanner  alfo  con- 
tend  for  the  antivenereal  virtues  of 
the  green  bark  of  the  walnut ; but  the 
refult  of  Mr.  P.’s  experience  will  not 
permit  him  to  add  his  teftimony  to 
theirs.  I have  given  it,  fays  he,  in  as 
large dofes  as  the ftomach could  retain, 
and  for  as  long  a time  as  the  ftrength 
of  the  patients,  and  the  nature  of 
their  complaints,  would  permit ; but 
I have  uniformly  obferved,  that  if 
they  who  take  it  be  not  previoufly 
cured  of  lues  venerea.)  the  peculiar 
fymptoms  will  appear,  and  proceed 
in  their  ufual  courfe,  in  defiance  of 
the  powers  of  this  medicine. 
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The  Deco  Bum  lujitatiicum  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage  in  many 
of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  which  are 
attended  with  aridity  of  the.  fkin  ; 
and  I have  had  feme  opportunities 
of  obferving*,  that  when  the  putamen 
of  the  walnut  has  been  omitted, 
either  intentionally  or  by  accident, 
the  fame  good  effects  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  taking  of  the  decoction, 
as  when  it  contained  this  ingredient. 

Putrefaction  o f a h e human 
body.  The  fame  requihtes  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  are  required  for  the 
putrid  fermentation  of  vegetables. 
I.  A certain  degree  of  heat : thus  bo- 
dies putrefy  fooner  immerfed  in  wa- 
ter, and  more  {lowly  when  buried 
in  a very  dry  earth,  which  abforbs 
the  moidure  from  the  body.  2.  7 he 
accefs  of  atmofpberic  air.  Thus  bo- 
dies putrefy  fooner  when  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  than  when  buried.  In 
like  manner,  animal  fubftances,  in 
the  exhauded  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
go  very  {lowly  into  putrefadfion. 
Animals  putrefy  quicked  in  vital  air  ; 
flower  in  carbonic  ; and  in  muriatic 
air,  the  flowed.  3.  A temperature  of 
beat  of  at  lead  ten  degrees.  Thus 
bodies  putrefy  fooner  in  fumme<  than 
in  winter.  If , the  heat  be  confider- 
able,  and  fuddenly  applied,  then  the 
body  is  dried  into  a mummy.  If  the 
cold  be  intenfe,  bodies  may  be  pre- 
served free  from  putrefaction  for 
many  months. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  firft 
diffipated  in  the  air,  then  the  foft 
parts,  and  at  length,  after  many 
ages,  the  fubftance  of  the  bones 
themfelves,  volatilized  by  putrefac- 
tion, totally  evaporate.  For  coffins 
have  been  found,  which  had  been  de- 
pofited  for  centuries,  and  wellclofed, 
in  which  not  the  lead;  appearance  of 
a body  could  be  detedfled.  The  dead 
body,  therefore,  does  not  refolve 
itfelf  into*  earth,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  dud,  but  into  air,  from  which 


it  was  made.  For  the  foil  ofburying- 
places,  in  which  for  ages,  an  immenfe 
number  of  bodies  have  putrefied,  is 
not  at  all  elevated : and,  were  it  other- 
wife,  the  whole  Surface  of  the  earth 
would  bv  this  time,  from  the  accu- 
mulated bodies  of  dead  men  and  ani- 
mals, have  become  a mafe  of  animal 
earth  : which  is  no  where  found  to  be 
the  cafe.  Nor  are  dead  bodies,  when 
depolited  in  the  earth,  the  food  of 
worms.  For  thefe  are  only  found  in 
bodies  expofed  to  the  atmofphere.  or 
at  lead  fuperficially  buried,  and  not 
in  thofe  to  which  the  air  has  no  ac- 
cefs. 

The  phenomena  of  a putrefying 
body  are  : 1 . Ernpbyfcmatous  fuel- 

ling, whence  arifes  the  difpofition  in 
drowned  bodies  to  fwim,  after  a 
time,  on  the  furface.  1 his  intumef- 
cence,  or  fvvelling,  arifes  from  the 
converflon  of  the  putrefying  fluids 
into  the  gafeous  date.  2.  A cadave- 
rous odour  is  exhaled , which  is  Specific, 
and  affeCts  the  nodrils.  3.  The 
whole  furface  of  the  Indy  acquires  a 
yellow  tinge,  interfperfed  here  and 
there  with  greeniih,  livid,  and  black 
Spots.  Thefe  by  degrees  burft,  and 
emit  an  intolerable  putrid  fetor,  de- 
dructive  to  man.  4.  At  length  the 
fvvelling,  afterafhort  time,  fubfidcs, 
the  ruptured  fpots  difeharge  a cada- 
verous fames,  by  which  the  whole 
body  is  changed  into  a brown  or 
greenifh  pultaceous  mafs ; and  the 
cadaverous  Stench  is  again  emitted, 
though  weaker.  5.  Thislputrid  mafs 
at  length  dries  into  a brownifh,  black, 
friable  fu'odance.  This  change  is 
ededled,  for  the  mod  part,  in  eighteen 
months,  and  at  longed  within  three 
years.  6.  Of  all 'the  parts  of  the 
body,  the  bones  relid  decompofi- 
tion  the  longed,  on  account  of  their 
earthy  compages  ; but  at  length  they 
give  way.  Augudus,  when  he  vilit- 
ed  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
found  the  body,  to  all  appearance, 
in  the  mod  perfect  date  of  prefevva- 


tion  ; on  the  flighted  touch,  how- 
. ever,  the  unconquered  hero,  the  for- 
mer Alexander  y crumbled  into  d Lift  ! 

The  deeper  an  animal  body  is  bu- 
ried in  the  earth,  the  more  (lowly  it 
putrefies  ; in  a calcareous,  more 
fpeedily  than  in  an  argillaceous  ; but 
the  quickeft  of  all  is  in  a moift  fandy 
foil.  If  the  fandy  foil  be  Very  dry, 
and  friable,  defended  from  the  air 
and  rain,  the  gafes  conftantly  emit- 
ted, are  abforbed  by  the  fand ; and 
the  body,  in  this  ltate,  is  converted 
into  a mummy. 

( The  bodies  of  women  are  more 
readily  convertible  into  mummy  than 
thofe  of  the  males,  on  account  of  the 
greater  fubtilty  of  their  humours. 

' Out  of  fifty-two  bodies  dug  up  in 
this  (late,  from  a cemetery  at  Paris, 
one  only  was  a male. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  thefoft 
parts  are  changed  into  a faponaceous 
' fdfance,  foluble  in  water ; which, 
j chemically  examined,  coniifts  of  a 
S peculiar  oil,  and  volatile  alkali.  This 
change  takes  place  when  a number 
of  bodies  are  fo  buried  together,  with- 
out any  intermediate  earth,  that  the 
; gafeous  fluids  which  are  emitted  are 
not  fuffered  to  efcape.  In  this  cafe, 
one  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  carbone,  and  forms  oil ; the  other 
portion,  with  azote,  is  changed  into 
volatile  alkali,  producing,  when 
mixed,  a faponaceous  mafs ; as  was 
oblervtd  in  the  burying-ground  at 
Paris. 

Putrid  fermentation.  That 
procefs  by  which  a fubftance  is  de- 
j compofed  and  diilipated  in  the  air,  in 
the  form  of  putrid  gaz.  Every  living 
body,  when  deprived  of  life,  per- 
foims  a retrograde  procefs,  and  be- 
comes decompofed.  This  is  called 
i fermentation  in  vegetables,  &nd  pu- 
trefaction in  animals.  The  fame 
caufes,  the  fame  agents,  and  the 
lame  circumllances,  determine  and 
favour  the  decompofition  in  vegeta- 
bles and  animals,  and  the  difference 


of  the  products  which  are  obtained, 
arifes  from  the  difference  of  the  con- 
(lituent  parts  of  each.  Tire  requi- 
lites  to  this  procefs  are,  I.  A certain 
degree  *of  humidity.  2.  Theaccefs 
ofatmofpheric  air.  3.  A certain  de- 
gree of  heat.  See  alfo  Fermenta- 
tion. 

Putrid  fever.  A fpceies  of 
typhus.  See  Typhus  gravior. 

Pyloric  artery.  A branch 
of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Pyl5rus,  ( Pylorus , i,  m.  7 rwW^or, 
from  7iv7\ii ui y to  guard  an  entrance  ; 
becaufe  it  guards,  as  it  were,  the  en-v 
trance  of  the  bowels).  The  inferior 
aperture  of  the  ftomach,  which  opens 
into  the  intedines. 

Pyramidalis,  ( Pyramidalis  y fc . 
muf cuius  ; from  wgapi:,  a pyramid). 
Fallopius,  who  is  confidered  as  the 
firft  accurate  deferiber  of  this  mufcle, 
fil'd  gave  it  the  name  of  pyramidalis , 
from  its  fhape.  But  Vefalius  feems 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and 
to  have  deferibed  it  as  a part  of  the 
redlus.  It  is  a very  fmall  mufcle, 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  redtus,  and  is  covered  by 
the  fame  aponeurofis  that  forms  the 
anterior  part  of  the  (heath  of  that 
mufcle.  It  arifes,  by  (hort  tendi- 
nous fibres,  from  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  pubis.  From  this  origin, 
which  isfeldom  more  than  an  inch  in 
breadth,  its  fibres  afeend  fomewhat 
obliquely,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
linea  alba,  and  inner  edge  of  the 
redtus,  commonly  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  two  inches  from  the  pubis, 
and  frequently  at  a greater  or  lefs 
didance,  but  always  below  the  umbi- 
licus. In  fome  (ubjedls  the  pyrami- 
dalis is  wanting  on  one  or  both  fides, 
and  when  this  happens,  the  internal 
oblique  is  ufually  found  to  be  of  great- 
er thicknes  at  its  lower  part.  Now 
and  then,  though  rarely,  there  are 
two  at  one  fide,  and  only  one  at  the 
other,  and  M.  Sabbatierhas  even  feen 
two  on  each  fide.  Fallopius,  and 
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many  others  after  him,  have  confi-  taeus  maximus,  along  the  inferior 
dered  it  as  the  congener  of  the  in-  edge  of  the  glutaeus  minimus  It 
ternal  oblique  ; but  its  ufe  feems  to  be  arifes  by  three,  and  fometimes  four 
to  afiift  the  lower  part  of  the  reCUis.  tendinous  and  flefhy  origins,  from  the 
Pyramidaus  faciei.  See  Le-  anterior  furface  of  the  fecond,  third, 
vat  or  labli fuperioris  alaque  nafi.  and  fourth  pieces  of  the  os  facrum, 

Pykethrum,  ( Pyrethrum , i , n.  lo  that  this  part  of  it:  is  within  the 
wftdpov,  from  'zsif,  fire,  becaufe  of  the  pelvis.  From  thefe  origins  the  muf- 
hot  tafle  of  its  root).  Deni  aria,  cle  grows  narrower,  and  palling  out 
Herba  faVivaris.  Pcs  alexandrinus . of  the  pelvis,  below  the  niche  in  the 
Pellitory  of  Spain.  Anthemis  pyre-  pofterior  part  of  the  ilium,  from 
thrum  of  Linnseus.  Anthemis  caulibus  which  it  receives  a few  fL-fhy  fibres, 
.Jhhplicibus  vnifloris  decumbentibus,faliis  is  inferted,  by  a roundifh  tendon  of 
pinnato-multifdis.  Clafs  Syngene/ia.  an  inch  in  length,  into  the  upper 
Order  Polygamia fuperf.ua.  The  an-  part  of  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the 


ciqnt  Romans,  we  are  told,  employed 
the  root  of  this  plant  as  a pickle.  In 
its  recent  date  it  is  not  fo  pungent  as 
when  dried,  yet  if  applied  to  the  Hein, 
it  is  faid  to  produce  inflammation. 
Its  qualities  are  flimulant  ; but  it  is 
never  ufed,  except  as  a mafiicatory, 
for  relieving  tooth- achs,  rheumatic 
affections  of  the  face,  and  paralyfis 
of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  re- 
lief by  ftimulating  the  excretory  duds 
of  the  falival  glands. 

Pyrethrum  sylvestre.  See 
Ptarmica. 

Pyretology,  ( Pyretologia , a, 
f.  Trvpe ToXoyia,  from  7 ztf,  fire,  or  heat, 
and  A oyoc  t a difeourfe).  A difeourfe 
or  dodrine  on  fevers.  „ 

Pyrexia,  (Pyrexia,  a,  f.  Trvpsita, 
from  we,  fire).  Fever. 

Pyrexiie.  Febrile difeafes.  The 
firft  clafs  of  Cullen’s  nofology  ; cha- 
racterized by  frequency  of  pulfe  after 
a cold  fhivering,  with  increafe  of 
heat,  and  efpecially,  among  other 
impaired  functions,  a diminution  of 
flrengih. 

Pyriform  is,  ( Pyriformis , is, 
from  pyrus,x  a pear,  and  forma , a 
fliape,  fhaped  like  a pear).  Pyri- 
formis, feu  iliacas  externus  of  Douglas. 
Spigelius  was  the  Aril  who  gave  a 
name  to  this  mufcle,  which  he  called 
pyriformis , from  its  fuppofed  refem- 
bhance  to  a pear.  It  is  a fmall  radi- 
ated mufcle,  fitnated  under  the  glu? 


trochanter  major.  The  ufe  of  this 
mufcle  is  to  alTift  in  moving  the  thigh 
outwards,  and  in  moving  it  a little 
upwards. 

Pyrites,  ( Pyrites , a,  m.  octree, 
from  7 rvfy  fire  ; 16  called  becaufe  it 
ftrik  es  fire  with  fteel).  A metallic 
fubftance,  formed  6f  iron  united  with 
fulphur,  from  which  all  the  fulphur 
of  commerce  is  obtained. 

Pyrites  arsenicales.  See 
Arfenic.  , 

Pyrmont  water.  A general 
view  of  the  analyfis  of  this  water  will 
fhow,  that  it  Hands  the  firft  in  rank 
of  the  highly  carbonated  chalybeates,. 
and  contains  fuch  an  abundance  of 
carbonic  acid,  as  not  only  to  hold 
difiblved  a number  of  carbonic  falts, 
but  to  fhow  all  the  properties  of  this 
acid  uncombined,  and  in  its  moll 
aCtive  form*  Pyrmont  water  is  like- 
wife  a ftrong  chalybeate,  with  re- 
gard to  the  proportion  of  iron  j 
and  it  is  befides  a very  hard  water, 
containing  much  felenite  and  earthy 
carbonats.  The  difeafes  to  which 
this  mineral  water  may  bo  aavantage- 
oufly  applied,  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
for  which  the  fpa  and  others  of  the 
acidulated  chalybeates  are  reforted 
to,  that  is,  in  all  cafes  of  debility 
that  require  an  aCtive  tonic  that  is 
not  permanently  heating;  various 
diforders  in  the  alimentary  canal,  ef- 
pecially bilious,  vomiting,  and  d;ari 


rhcea,  and  complaints  that  originate 
from  obftru&ed  menftruation. 

Pyrola,  ( Pyrola,  a,  from pyrus, 
2 pear  ; fo  named  becaufe  its  leaves 
reiemblc  thofe  of  the  pear  tree). 
Round  leaved  wintergreen.  This 
elegant  little  plant,  Pyrola  rotundi - 
folia  of  Linnaeus,  is  now  forgotten  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  It  pofieffes 
gently  adflringent  qualities,  and  has 
a fomewhat  bitter  tafte. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia.  The 
fytlematic  name  of  the  wintergreen. 
See  Pyrola. 

Pyro-ligkeous  acid.  Acidum 
pyro  lignofum.  An  acid  liquor  of  a 
brown  colour,  of  a pretty  ftrong  and 
peculiar  fmell,  obtained  by  diflilla- 
tion  from  wood,  especially  the  beech, 
birch,  and  box.  It  is  thought  by 
feme  chemills  to  be  acetic  acid. 

Pyro-lignites,  ( Pyro-lignis , tis , 
m.).  Salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  pyro-lignic  acid  with  different 
bafes. 

Pyro-mu cites,  ( Pyro-mucis , tis, 
m.).  Salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  pyro-mucic  acid  with  different 

bafes. 


Pyro-mucous  acid.  Acidum 
pyro-mucofum.  Syrupou;  acid.  The 
acid  liquor  obtained  by  diflillation 
from  infipid,  faccharine,  gummy, 
farinaceous  mucilages.  Thecelebrat- 
ed  Gren  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  acetic  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  does  not  deferve  to  be  received  in 
the  fyftem  of  chemiftry  as  a peculiar 
acid. 

Pyro-tartr  ites,  ( Pyro-tartrh , 
tis , m.).  Salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  pyro-tartrous  acid 
with  different  bafes. 

Pyro-tartrous  actd.  Acidum 
pyro tartrofum.  See  Tartar , fpirii  of. 

Pyrosis,  ( Pyrojis , is,  f.  Trvpvcr, 
from  7 rvpou,  to  burn).  The  heart- 
burn. A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  neurofes  and  order  fpafmi  of  Cul- 
len ; known  by  a burning  pain  in  the 
ftomach,  attended  with  copious  eruc- 
tation, generally  of  a watery  infipid 
fluid. 

Pyrus  cydonia.  The  fyflema- 
tic  name  of  the  quince  tree.  See 
Cydonium  malum. 

Pyrus  malus.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  apple-tree.  See  Apples . 
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QP.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum 
% placet,  as  much  as  you  pleafe. 
The  contradlions  for  quan- 
tum fujjicit. 

I a v.  a n abbreviation  of  quantum 
vis,  as  much  as  you  will. 

! Quadratus.  See  Deprejfar  labii 
inferior  is. 


QU 

QuadaTus  femoris,  [Quadra- 
tus,  from  quadra , a fquare  ; fo  called 
from  its  fuppofed  fhape).  A mufcle 
of  the  thigh  fituated  on  the  outfide 
of  the  pelvis  It  is  a flat,  thin, 
and  flrfhy  mufcle,  but  not  of  the 
fhape  its  name  would  feem  to  indi- 
cate. It  is  lituated  immediately  be* 
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low  the  gemini.  It  arifes  tendinous 
and  flefliy  from  the  external  furface 
and  low£r  edge  of  trie  tuberofity  of 
•the  ifchium,  and  is  inferted  by  fhort 
tendinous  fibres  into  a ridge  which 
is  feen  extending"  from  the  batis  of  the 
trochanter  major  to  that  of  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  Its  life  is  to  bring 
the  os  fetnoris  outwards. 

Quadratus  genje.  See  Pla- 
lifma  my cidcs. 

Quadratus  labii  inferioris. 
See  Tteprejjnr  labii  inferioris. 

Quadratus  lumborum.  Ffund- 
rains,  feu  lamwaris  externus  o('  Win- 
jlow.  A mufcle  fituated  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  a 
fmali,  flat,  and  oblong  mufcle,  that 
t has  gotten  the  name  of  quadratus 
from  its  fliape,  which  is  that  of  an 
irregular  fquare.  It  is  fituated  late- 
rally, at  the  lower  part  of  the  fume, 
it  arifes  tendinous  and  flefliy,  from 
about,  two  inches  from  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium.  From 
this  broad  origin  it  afcends  obliquely 
inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  four  fupe- 
rior  lumbar  vertebras,  into  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lad  rib,  and,  by  a fmali 
tendon,  that  pafles  up  under  the  dia- 
phragm, into  the  fide  of  the  lad  ver- 
tebra of  the  back.  When  this  muf- 
cle adds  fingly,  it  draws  the  loins  to 
one  fide ; when  both  mufcles  add,  they 
ferve  to  fupport  the  fpine,  and  per- 
haps to  bend  it  forwards.  In  labori- 
ous refpiration,  the  quadratus  lumbo- 
rum may  afiid  in  pulling  down  the 
ribs. 

Quadratus  maxilla  inferi- 
or isc  See  Platyma  myoides . 

Quadratus  radii.  See  Pro- 
nator radii  quadratus . 

Quartan  ague.  Of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  ague,  as  well  as  the  other 
kinds,  there  are  feveral  varieties  no- 
ticed by  authors.  The  mod  frequent 
of  thefe  are,  I.  The  double  quartan, 
with  two  paroxyfms  or  fits  on  the 
iird  day,  none  on  the  fecond  and 
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third,  and  two  again  on  the  fourth 
day.  2.  The  double  quartan,  with 
a paroxyfm  on  the  fird  day,  another 
on  the  fecond,  but  none  on  the 
third.  3.  The  triple  quartan,  with 
three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day. 

4.  The  triple  quartan,  with  a flight 
paroxyfm  every  day,  every  fourth  pa- 
roxylm  being  fimilar.  See  alfo  Febris 
intermittens . 

Quartz.  This  name  is  given  to 
the  opake  or  irregularly  figured  vi- 
trifiable  done. 

Quassia,  (Qqq/pu,  f-  from 
a flave  of  the  name  of  Quajfi,  who 
fird  ufed  it  with  uncommon  fuccefs 
as  a fecret  remedy  in  the  malignant 
endemic  fevers  which  frequently  pre- 
vailed at  Surinam).  Bitter  quallia. 

The  root,  bark,  and  wood  of  this 
tree,  Ppuaffia  amara  of  Linnasus 
( QiiaJFia  flvribm  hermaphroditis,  foliis 
impari-pinnatis , poliolis  oppofitis  fcjfdi- 
bus , petiolo  articulato  alato , jioribus  ra- 
ce mops.  Suppl.  Plant.  Ciafs  Decan- 
dria.  Order  Monogynia ),  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  catalogues  of  the 
materia  medica.  The  tree  is  a native 
of  South  America,  particularly  of 
Surinam,  and  alfo  of  fome  of  the 
Wed  India  iflands.  The  botanical 
character  of  this  fpecies  df  quafiia  l» 
was  known  long  before  that  of  the 
iimarouba,  as  it  is  noticed  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  Sp.  Plantarum,  upon 
the  authority  of  Dahlberg,  when  it 
was  thought  peculiar  to  Surinam. 
Afterwards,  Linnaeus,  in  his  Materia 
Medica,  referred  it  to  the  Nux  Ame- 
ricana y foliis  alatis  bifidis  of  Comme- 
lin. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous ; ■ 
they  may  be  medically  confidered  in 
the  fame  light  as  the  wood,  which  is 
now  mod  generally  employed,  and 
feems  to  differ  from  the  bark  in  being 
lefs  intenfely  bitter ; the  latter  is 
therefore  thought  to  be  a more  power- 
ful medicine.  Quaffia  has  no  lenfible 
odour  ; its  tade  is  that  of  a pure  bit* 
ter,  more  intenfe  and  durable  than 
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ithat  of  almoft  any  other  known  fub- 
| dance ; it  imparts  its  -virtues  more 
jcompletely  to  watery  than  to  fpiritu- 
ous  menftrua,  and  its  infuiions  are 
not  blackened  by  the  addition  of  mar- 
tial vitriol.  The  watery  extra#  is 
from  a lixth  to  a ninth  of  the  weight 
of  the  wood,  the  fpirituous  about  a 
(twenty-fourth.  Quaffia,  as  before  ob- 
served, derived  its  name  from  a negro 
lnamed  Quaffi,  who  employed  it  with 
uncommon  fuccefs  as  a fectet  remedy 
in  the  malignant  endemic  fevers  which 
frequently  prevailed  at  Surinam. 
In  confequence  of  a valuable  con- 
sideration, this  fecret  was  difclofed  to 
'Daniel  Rolander,  a Swede,  who 
brought  fpecimens  of  the  quaffia  wood 
to  Stockholm,  in  the  year  1796.; 
and,  fince  then,  the  effe&s  of  this 
drug  have  been  generally  tried  in  Eu- 
rope, and  numerous  teftimonies  of 
jits  efficacy  publiffied  by  many  re- 
i'pedlable  authors.  Various  experi- 
ments with  quaffia  have  likewife  been 
made,  with  a view  to  afeertain  its 
lantifeptic  powers  ; from  which  it  ap- 
Dears  to  have  confiderable  influence 
in  retarding  the  tendency  to  putre- 
faction ; and  this,  Profeffor  Murray 
thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its 
fenlible  qualities,  as  it  pofftffes  no 
idllringency  whatever  ; nor  can  it  de- 
pend upon  its  bitternefs,  as  gentian 
is  much  bitterer,  yet  lefs  antifeptic. 
The  medicinal  virtues  aferibed  to 
quaffia  are  thofe  of  a tonic,  ftomachic, 
lantifeptic,  and  febrifuge.  It  has 
been  found  very  effectual  in  reftoring 
iigeftion,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
emoving  habitual  coftivenefs,  pro- 
iuced  from  debility  of  the  inteflines, 
|md  common  to  a fedentary  life.  Dr. 
ILettfom,  whofe  extenfive  praCfice 
rave  hirn  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
-ffedts  of  qUaffia  in  a great  number  of 
!:afes,  fays,  “ In  debility,  fucceeding 
i ebrile  difeafes,  the  Peruvian  bark  is 
noft  generally  more  tonicand  falutary 
han  any  other  vegetable  hitherto 
known ; but  in  hyfterical  atony,  to 
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which  the  female  fex  is  fo  prone,  the 
quaffia  affords  more  vigour  and  re- 
lief to  the  fyftem  than  the  other,  ef- 
pecialiy  when  united  with  the  vitrio- 
lum  album,  and  ftill  more  with  the 
acid  of  fome  abforbent.”  In  dyfpep- 
lia,  arifing  from  hard  drinking,  and 
aifo  in  diarrhoeas,  the  doftor  exhi- 
bited  the  quaffia  with  great  luccefs. 
Put,  with  refpect  to  the  tonic  and  fe- 
brifuge qualities  of  quaffia,  he  fays, 
“ I by  no  means  fubferibe  to  the 
Linnaean  opinion,  where  the  author 
declares,  me  quidem  judice  chinchi- 
narn  longe  fuperat.”  It  is  very  well 
known,  that  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  air,  and  idiofyncrafies 
of  conllitution,  unfavorable  to  the 
exhibition  of  Peruvian  bark,  even  in 
the  mod  elear  intermiffions  of  fever; 
and  writers  have  repeatedly  noticed 
it.  But  this  is  comparatively  very 
rare.  About  midfummer  1785,  Dr.  L. 
met  with  feveral  Pittances  of  low  re- 
mittent and  nervous  fevers,  wherein 
the  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the 
fymptoms,  though  given  in  intermif- 
fions the  mod  favourable  to  its  fuc- 
cefs, and  wherein  quaffia, 1 or  fnake- 
root,  was  fuccefsfully  fubftituted.  In 
fuch  cafes,  he  rnodly  obferved,  that 
there  was  great  congedion  in  the  he- 
patic fyftem,  and  the  debility  at  the 
fame  time  difeouraged  copious  evacu- 
ations. And  in  many  fevers,  without 
evident  remiffions  to  warrant  the  ufe 
of  the  bark,  whiift,  at  the  time,  in- 
creafing  debility  began  to  threaten  the 
life  of  the  patient,  the  D0CI01*  found 
that  quaffia,  or  fnake  root,  ffngly  or 
combined,  upheld  the  vital  powers, 
and  promoted  a critical  intermiffion 
of  fever,  by  which  an  opportunity 
was  offered  for  the  bark  to  effedt  a 
cure.  It  may  be  given  in  infulion, 
or  in  pills  made  from  the  watery  ex- 
tract ; the  former  is  generally  prefer;- 
red,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  drachms  of  the  wood  to  twelve 
ounces  of  water. 

Qs  a s si  a amara,  The  fyftema- 
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tic  name  of  the  bitter  quaflla  tree. 

bee  tpuafla. 

Qu  A S S i A SIMAEOUB  A . The  fy  He- 
matic name  of  the  fimarouba  quafiia. 
See  Simarouba. 

- Quassy.  See  phicifda. 

Queen  of  the  meadow.  See 
U l maria. 

Quercula,  ( Quercula , a,  f.  dim. 
of  quercus , the  oak  ; fo  called  be- 
cauleit  has  leaves  like  the  oak).  An 
antiquated  name  of  the  germander. 
See  Chameedrys . 

Quercus,  ( dfpercus,  vs , f.  from 
quero , to  enquire;  becaufe  divina- 
tions were  formerly  £ iven  h orn  oaks 
by  the  Druids).  The  oak.  Quercus 
robur  of  Linnaeus.  Quercus  folds 
oblong! s glabris  finuatis , Jobis  rotundatis , 
glandlbus  ohlongis . Clafs  Mcnoecia. 
Order  Polyandries.  This  valuable 
tree  is  indigenous  to  Britain.  Its 
adhringent  effedts  were  infficiently 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  is  the 
bark  which  is  now  diredled  for  medi- 
cinal ufe  by  our  pharmacopoeias.  Oak 
bark  manifeils  to  the  talle  a ftrong 
adltringency,  accompanied  with  a 
moderate  bitternefs.  Like  other  ad- 
ftringents,  it  has  been  recommended 
in  agues,  and  for  retraining  haemor- 
rhages, alvine  fluxes,  and  other  im- 
moderate evacuations.  A decoction 
of  it  hasiikewife  been  advantageoufly 
employed  as  a gargle,  and  as  a fo- 
mentation or  lotion  in  -procidentia  re  cl  l 
et  uteri.  Galls,  which,  in  the  warm 
climate  of  the  Eat,  are  found  upon 
the  leaves  of  this  tree,  are  occafion- 
ed  by  a fmall  infedt  with  four  wings, 
called  Cyriips  quercus  fold,  which  de- 
pofits  an  egg  in  the  lubtance  of  the 
leaf,  by  making  a imall  perforation 
through  the  under  furface.  The  ball 
prefently  begins  to  grow  to  a confi- 
derable  lize.  Two  forts  of  galls  are 
diftinguifhed  in  the  {hops  ; one  faid 
to  be  brought  from  Aleppo,  the  other 
from  Turkey  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  former  are  generally 
of  a blueiih  colour,  or  of  a grayifn.or 
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black  verging  to  bluenefs ; unequal] 
and  warty  on  the  furface  ; hard  to 
break  j and  of  a clofe  compadl  tex- 
ture ; the  other  of  a light  browhifh 
or  whitifh  colour,  fmooth,  round, 
eafily  broken,  lefs  compadl,  and  of 
a much  larger  fize.  The  two  forts 
differ  only  in  lize  and  {Length,  two 
of  the  blue  galls  being  fuppofed  equi- 
valent in  this  refpedf  to  three  of  the 
others.  Galls  appear  to  be  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  vegetable  adflrin- 
gents.  As  a medicine,  they  are  to 
be  confidered  as  applicable  to  the 
fame  indications  as  the  oak-bark,  and 
by  poffeffing  a greater  degree  of  ad* 
firingent  and  ftyptic  power,  feem  to 
have  an  advantage  over  it,  and  to  be 
better  fuited  for  external  ufe.  Re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  and  made  into 
an  ointment,  they  have  been  found 
of  great  fervice  in  haemorrhoidal  af~ 
fedfiona. 

rcus  cerris.  The  fylle- 
matic  name  of  the  tree  which  affotds 
the  Turkey  galls.  See  Quercus. 

Quercus  esculus.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  Italian  oak,  whole 
acorns  are,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  faid 
to  afford  a meal  of  which  bread  is 
made.. 

Qjjercus  marina.  The  fea 
oak.  Sea  wrack.  This  fea-weed.  is 
the  Fucus  'veficulofus ; fronde  plana  di- 
chotoma  coftata  integcrrbna , vefrulis 
axillaribus  ge minis,  terminalibus  tuber- 
culatis  of  Linnasus.  It  is  faid  to  be 
a ufeful  afiiliant  to  fea  water' in  the 
cure  of  diforders  of  the  glands.  Burnt 
in  the  open  air,  and  reduced  to  a 
black  powder,  it  forms  the  aethiops 
vegetabilis,  which,  as  an  internal  me- 
dicine, is  fimilar  to  burnt  fponge. 

Quercus  phellos.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  willow-leaved  oak, 
whofe  acorns  are  much  fweeter  than 
chefnuts,  and  much  eaten  by  the  In- 
dians. They  afford  by  exprefiion  an 
oil  little  inferior  to  oil  of  almonds. 

Qu  ercus  robur.  The  fy  Hema- 
tic name  of  the  oak  tree.  See  Quercus^ 
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Queucus  suber.  The  fyflema- 
! tic  name  of  the  cork-tree.  See  S uh'er. 

Qu ick-grass.  The  T Viticurn$ 
repens  of  Linnaeus,  is  femetimes  lo 
: called.  See  Gramen  cam nnm. 
i , Quick-lime.  See  Lime. 

Qu  i c k s i l v e r . See  Hydrargyrus . 

Q y id  pro  quo.  Thefe  words 
are  applied  the  fame  as  ficcedaneum , 

' when  one  thing  is  made  ufc  of  to  fup- 
I ply  the'  defefi  of  another. 

Quince.  See  Cy  don't  urn  malum. 

Quince,  Bengal.  See  Bengal 
■quince. 
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R.  Th  is  letter  is  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of 'a  preferiplion  as  a con- 
traction cf  recipe,  take  : thus, 

• R Magnef.  alb . 3j,  fignifies,  Take 
a dram  of  magnefia. 

Rabies  can  in  a.  See  Hydro- 

pic hi  a. 

Rachialgia,  ( Rachialgia , <e}  f. 
from  p%-<r>  the  fpine,  and  aA<pr;  , 
pain).  • A pain  in  the  fpine.  It 
was  formerly  applied  to  feveral  ipecies 
of  cholic  which  induced  pain  in  the 
I back. 

Rachitis,  ( Rachitis , idis,  f, 
ez%Cl ; from  the  fpine  of  the 

back  ; fo  called  becaufe  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  originate  in  a fault  of  the 
lpinal  marrow).  The  rickets.  A 
fpecies  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexia , 
and  order  intumef centime  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  a large  head,  prominent 
Iforchead,  protruded  fternum,  flat- 
tened ribs,  big  bellv,  and  emaciated 
limbs,  with  great  debility.  It  is 
ufua’.ly  confined  in  its  attack  between 
the  two  periods  of  nine  months  and 
two  years  of  age,  feldom  appearing 
fooner  than  the  former,  or  fhewing 
lufelf  for  the  firft  time  after  the  latter 
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Q v i w c y . The  Cynanche  tpnfillaris 
cf  Cullen.  See  Cynanche. 

Qr r n 1 s e y . A fpecies  of  cynanche. 
See  Cynanche. 

Qyi  NQUEFOLIUM.  ( £htlnquefol i- 
vm , i,  f.  from  quinque , live,  and  fo- 
lium, a leaf ; fo  called  becaufe  it  has 
live  leaves  on  each  footftalk).  Cinque- 
foil or  live-leaved  grafs.  See  Praia - 
phyllnm. 

Quinquina.  S$e  Cinchona. 

Qu  OTiDJAN  ague.  See  F eh  is 
internut  tens . 
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period.  The  mufcles  become  flaccid, 
the  head  enlarges,  the  carotids  ate 
dillended,  the  limbs  wafte  away,  and 
their  epiphyfes  increafe  in  bulk.  The 
bones  and  fpine  of  the  back  are  va- 
riously diflorted ; difinclination  to 
nmfcular  exertion  follows  : the  abdo- 
men fwells  and  grows  hard  ,•  the  (look? 
are  frequent  and  loofe ; a flow  fever 
fucceeds,  with  cough  and  difficulty 
of  refpiration  : atrophy  is  confirmed, 
and  death  enfiaes.  ' Frequently  it 
happens  that  nature  reflores  the  gene- 
ral health,  and  leaves  the  limbs  dif- 
torted. 

After  death,  the  liver  and  the  fpken 
have  been  found  enlarged  and  fchir- 
rhous  ; the  mefenteric  glands  indu- 
rated, and  the  Iunofs  either  charged 
with  vomicte,  or  adhering  to  the 
pleura  ; the  bones  foft*  the  brain 
flaccid  or  oppreffed  with,  lymph,  and 
the  dillended  bowels  loaded  molt  fre- 
quently with  dime,  fometimes  with 
worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kin- 
dred difeafe,  which  Hoffmann  and 
Sauvage  call  the  atrophy  of  infants, 
we  have  many  of  the  fame  fymp- 
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toms  and  the  fame  appearances  nearly 
after  death.  They  who  perifh  by 
this  difeafe,  fays  Hoffmann,  have  the 
mefenteric  glands  enlarged  and  fchir- 
rhous ; the  liver  and  fpleen  obftrudt- 
ed  and  increafed  in  fize  ; the  intef- 
tines  are  .much  inflated,  and  are  load- 
ed with  black  and  foetid  matters,  and 
the  mufcles,  more  efpecially  of  the 
abdomen,  wafte  away. 

Rack  a sira  ealsamum.  See 
Balfamum  rackafira. 

R a cos  is,  ( Raccjis , is,  f.  eaxaaie, 
from  pasi'j  , a rag).  A ragged  exco- 
riation of  the  relaxed  fcrotum. 

Radial  artery.  Arteria  radi - 
alls.  A branch  of  the,  humeral  ar- 
tery, that  runs  down  the  fide  of  the 
radius. 

RADIALIS  EXTERNUS  BREVIOR. 
See  Extenfor  carpi  radi  a /is  brevior. 

RaDIALIS  EXTERNUS  LONG  I - 

or.  See  Extenfor  carpi  radialis  Ion - 
gior. 

Radialis  externus  primus. 
See  Extenfor  carpi  radialis  longicr. 

Radialis  intern  us.  See  Flex- 
or carpi  radialis. 

Radialis  secundus.  See  Ex- 
tenfor carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Radicula,  ( Radicula , a,  f.  dim. 
of  radix , a root)..  A little  root  ; 
the  fibrous  part  of  a root,  h he  com- 
mon isdifn  is  fometimes  fo  called. 
See  Raphanus  hortenfis. 

Radicula.  A fmall  root  or  ra- 
dicle. A term  fometimes  applied  by 
anatomifts  to  exprefs  the  fmaller  ori- 
gin of  fome  nerves. 

Radish,  horse.  See  Raphanus 
rujlicanus. 

Radish,  garden.  See  Raphanus 
hortenfis. 

Radius,  (Radius,/. m.  a ft aff or 
beam  ; fo  called  from  its  refemblance). 
This  bone  has  gotten  its  name  from 
its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  fpoke 
of  a wheel,  or  to  a weaver’s  beam  ; 
and  fometimes,  from  its  fupporting 
the 'hand,  it  has  been  called  manu- 
brium mantis.  Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of 
a triangular  figure,  but  it  differs 


from  that  bone,  in  growing  larger  i 
as  it  defcends,  fo  that  its  fmaller  part  , 
> anfwcrs  to  the  larger  part  of  the  ulna,  1 
and  vice  verfa.  Of  itrtwo  extremities, 
the  uppermofl  and  fmalleft  is  formed  ■. 
into  a fmall  rounded  head,  furnifh-  < 
ed  with  cartilage,  and  hollowed  at  ! 
its  fummit,  for  an  articulation  with 
the  little  head  at  the  fide  of  the  pulley 
of  the  os  humeri.  The  round  bor- 
der of  this  head,  next  the  ulna,  is 
formed  for  an  articulation  with  the 
leffer  fvgmoid  cavity  of  that  bone. 
This  little  head  of  the  radius  is  fup- 
ported  by  a neck,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  "laterally,  is  a confiderable  tu- 
berofity,  into  th'e  pofterior  half  of 
which  is  inferted  the  pofterior  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  while  the  anterior 
half  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
furrounded  with  a capfular  ligament, 
fo  as  to  allow  this  tendon  to  flide 
upon  it  as  upon  a pulley.  Immedi- 
ately below,  this  tuberofity,  the  body 
of  the  bone  may  be  faid  to  begin.  , 
We  find  it  flightly  curved  thoughout 
its  whole  length,  by  which  means  a 
greater  fpace  is  formed  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  mufcles,  and  it  is  enabled  to 
crofs  the  ulna  without  comprelfing 
them.  Of  the  three  furfaces,  to  be 
diftinguilhed  on  the  body  of  the  bone, 
the  external  and  internal  ones  are  the 
broadeft  and  flatteft.  The  anterior 
furface  is  narrower  and  more  convex. 
Of  its  angles,  the  external  and  inter- 
nal ones  are  rounded  ; but  the  pofte- 
rtoi*  angle,  which  is  turned  towards 
the  ulna,  is  fotmed  into  a (harp 
fpine,  which  ferves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  iriterofleous  ligament, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
defcription  of  the  ulna.  This  ftrong 
ligament,  which  is  a little  interrupt- 
ed above  and  below,  ferves  not  only 
to  connedl  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
to  each  other,  but  likewife  to  afford 
a greater  furface  for  the  lodgment  of 
mufcles.  On  the  fore  part  of  the 
bone,  and  at  about  one  third  of  its 
length,  from  its  upper  end,  we  ob- 
ferve  a channel  for  veffels,  flanting 
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obliqueiy  upwards.  Towards-  its 
Slower  extremity,  the  radius  becomes 
broader,  of  an  irregular  fhape,  and 
I fume  what  flattened,,  affording  three 
furfaces,  of  which  the  poflerior  one 
is  the  fmalldl ; the  fecond,  which  is 
ja  continuation  of  the  internal  furface 
of. the  body'  of  the  bone,  is  broader 
and  flatter  than  the  firil  ; and  the 
third,  which  is  the  broadeft  of  the 
three,  anfwers  to  the  anterior  and 
external  furface  erf  the  body  of  the 
hone.  On  this  la-ft  we  obferve  feveral 
jfinuofities,  covered  with  a thin  layer 
iof  cartilage,  upon  which  Aide  the 
tendons  of  feveral  mufdes  of  the 
kvrift  and  fingers.  The  lowed  part 
'of  the  bone  is  formed  into  an  oblong 
articulating  cavity*  divided  into  two 
bv  a flight  tranfverfe  riling.  This 
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bavitv  is  formed  for  an  articulation 
with  the  bones  of  the  wriff.  Towards 
ta  anterior  and  convex  furface  of 
the  bone,  this  cavity  is  defended  by 
\ remarkable  eminence,  called  the 
I Qyloid  procefs  of  the  radius,  which  is 
covered  with  a cartilage  that  is  ex- 
pended to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
llna  ; a ligament  is  likewife  flretched 
from  it  to  the  wrift.  Betides  this 
•arge  cavity,  the  radius  lias  another 
Imuch  fmallerone,  oppofite  its  ftyloid 
jprocefs,  which  is  lined  with  cartilage, 
jind  receives  the  rounded  furface  of 
i:he  ulna.  The  articulation  of  the 
adius  with  the  leflfer  fygmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna,  is  ltrengthened  by  a 
circular  ligament,  which  is  attached 
;:o  the  two  extremities  of  that  cavity, 
land  from  thence  furrounds  the  head 
iof  the  radius.  This  ligament  is  nar- 
rowed, but  thickeft  at  its  middle 
part.  But,  befides  this  ligament, 
which  conne&s  the  two  bones  of  the 
:ore  arm  with  each  other,  the  liga- 
ments which  fecure  the  articulation 
iof  the  radius  with  the  os  humeri,  are 
common  both  to  it  and  to  the  ulna, 
and  therefore  cannot  well  be  un- 
lerflood  till  both  thefe  bones 
ire  deferibed.  Thefe  ligaments  are 


a capfular  and  two  lateral  ligaments. 
The  capfular  ligament  is  attached  to 
the  anterior  and  pofterior  furfaces  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri, 
to  the  uppfcr  edges  and  tides  of  the 
cavkito  vve  remarked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pulley  and  little  head,  and 
likewife  to  fome  part  of  the  condyles: 
from  thence  it  is  ipread  over  the  ulna, 
to  the  edges  of  the  greater  fygmoid 
cavity,  fo  as  to  include  in  it  the  end 
of  olecranon  and  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cefs ; and  is  likewife  fixed  round  the 
neck  of  the  radius,  fo  as  to  include 
the  head  of  that  bone  within  it.  The 
lateral  ligaments  may  be  diftinguiih- 
ed  into  external  and  internal,  or 
according  to  Window,  into  brachio 
radialis , and  brachio  cubitalis.  They 
both  defeend  laterally  from  the  lowefl: 
part  of  each  condyle  of  the  os  hume- 
ri, and,  from  their  fibres  fpreading 
wide  as  thev  defeend,  have  been 
compared  to  a goole’s  foot.  The 
internal  ligament,  or  brachio  cubitalis, 
which  is  the  longed  and  thickell  of 
the  two,  is  attached  to  the  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna.  The  external 
ligament,  or  brachio  radialis,  termi- 
nates in  the  circular  ligament  of  the 
radius.  Both  thefe  ligaments  adhere 
firmly  to  the  capfular  ligament,  and 
to  the  tendons  of  fome  of  the  adjacent 
mufcles.  In  confidering  the  articu- 
lation of  the  fore-arm  with  the  os 
humeri,  we  find  that  when  both 
the  bones  are  moved  together  upon 
the  os  humeri,  the  motion  of  the 
ulna  upon  the  pulley  allows  only  of 
flexion  and  extenfion  ; whereas,  when 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  down- 
wards or  upwards,  or  in  other  words, 
in  pronation  and  fupination,  vve  fee 
the  radius  moving  upon  its  axis, 
and  in  thefe  motions  its  head  turns 
upon  the  little  head  of  the  os  hu- 
meri at  the  fide  of  the  pulley,  while 
its  circular  edge  rolls  in  the  lefler 
fygmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm  the 
edg^  of  the  ulna  is  received  into  a 
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fuperficial  cavity  at  the  fide  of  the 
radius.  This  articulation,  which  is 
furrounded  by  a loofe  capfular  liga- 
ment, concurs  with  the  articulation 
above,  in  enabling  the  radius  to  turn 
with  great  facility  upon  its  axis  ; and 
it  is  chiefly  with  the  afiiftance  of  this 
bone  that  we  are  enabled  to  turn 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  ulna  having  but  a 
very  inconfiderable  lhare  in  thefe 
motions. 

Radix,  ( Radix , ids , f. ).  A 
root. 

Radix  bengale.  See  Cajfumu- 
muniar. 

Radix  brasiliensis,  See  Ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Radix  calagual£.  See  Cala- 
gualce  radix . 

Radix  calaguellj:.  See  Ca- 
laguala  radix . 

Radix  cassumuniar.  ^eef^/- 
fumuniar. 

Radix  chynlen.  See  Chynlen 
' radix . 

Radix  Colombo.  See  Colomba . 

Radix  dulcis.  See  Glycyrr- 
hiza. 

Radix  ikan.  See  Ilian  radix. 

Radix  indica  lopeziana. 
See  Lopez  radix. 

Radix  matalista.  See  Mata- 
lifla  radix. 

Radix  rosea.  See  Rhodtola, 

Radix  rubra.  See  Rubia. 

Radix  timac.  See  ’Timac.  * 

Radix  ursina.  See  Meum. 

Radula.  A wooden  fpatula  or 
feraper. 

Ragwort.  See  jacolaa. 

Raisin.  See  Uva  pajfa  major. 

R ament  a.  The  little  flips, 

fhreds,  or  filings  of  any  thing. 

Rana  esculenta.  The  brench 
frog.  The  flefh  of  this  fpecies  of 
fro g,  very  common  in  France,  is 
highly  nutritious  and  eafily  digefted. 

Rancid.  Oily  fubfiances  are  fa  id 
to  have  become  rancid  when  by  keep- 
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ing  they  acquire  a flrong  offenlive 
fmell,  and  altered  tafte. 

Ranine  artery.  Art eria  rani- 

na.  Sublingual  artery.  The  fe- 
cond  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

Ranula,  ( Raunla , f.  from 
rana , a frog  ; fo  called  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  a frog,  or  becaufe  it 
makes  the  patient  croak  like  a.  frog). 
An  inflammatory  or  indolent  tumour 
under  the  tongue.  Thefe  tumours 
are  of  various  fizes  and  degrees  of 
confidence,  feated  on  either  fide  of 
the  frasnum.  Children,  as  well  as 
adults,  are  fometimes  afFedted  with 
tumors  of  this  kind  ; in  the  former 
they  impede  the  action  of  fucking  ; 
in  the  latter,  of  maftication,  and 
even  fpeech.  The  contents  of  them 
are  various ; in  fome,  they  re- 
ferable the  faliva,  in  others,  the 
glairy  matter  found  in  the  cells  of 
fwelled  joints.  Sometimes,  it  is  faid 
that  a fatty  matter  has  been  found  in 
them  ; but  from  the  nature  and  firuc- 
ture  of  the  parts,  we  are  fure  that 
this  can  feldom  happen  ; and  in  by 
far  the  greatelt  number  of  cafes,  we 
find  that  the  contents  referable  the 
faiiva  itfelf.  This,  indeed,  might 
naturally  be  expedited,  for  the  caufe 
of  thefe  tumors  is  univerfally  to  be 
looked  for  in  an  obftrudtion  of  the 
falivary  dudts.  Obltrudtions  here 
may  arife  from  a cold,  inflammation, 
violent  fits  of  the  tooth-ach,  attended 
with  fwelling  in  the  infide  of  the 
mouth  ; and  in  not  a few  cafes  vve 
find  the  dudts  obftrudted  by  a ftony 
matter,  feemingly  feparated  from 
the  faliva,  as  the  calculous  matter  is 
from  the  urine  ; but  where  inflam- 
mation has  been  the  caufe,  we  always 
find  matter  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  tumor.  As  thefe 
tumors  are  not  ufualiy  attended  with 
much  pain,  they  are  fometimes  neg- 
ledted,  tiil  they  burlt  of  tbemfelves, 
which  they  commonly  do  when  ar- 
rived at  the  bulk  of  a large  nut.  As 
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:hey  were  produced  originally  from 
in  obflrudlion  in  the  falivary  duft, 
md  this  obfirudiion  cannot  be  remov- 
:d  by  the  burfting  of  the  tumour,  it 
thence  happeus,  that  tiiey  leave  an 
.fleer  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  nay, 
ivhich  cannot  be  healed  at  all,  till  the 
raufe  is  removed. 

Ranunculus,  ( Ranunculus , /, 
m.  dim.  of  rana,  a frog;  becaufe  it 
is  found  in  fenny  places,  where  frogs 
abound).  Water  crow-foot.  The 
great  acrimony  of  moil  of  the  fpecies 
3r  ranunculus  is  fuch,  that,  on  being 
Applied  to  the  fkin,  they  excite  itch- 
ng,  rednefs,  and  inflammation,  and 
even  produce  blitters,  tumefaction, 
and  ulceration  of  the  part.  On  being 
.hewed,  they  corrode  the  tongue  ; 
and,  if  taken  into  the  flomach,  bring 
on  all  the  deleterious  effects  of  an 
acrid  poifon.  The  corrofive  acrimo- 
ny which  this  family  of  plants  pof- 
feffes,  was  not  unknown  to' the  an- 
Jtients,  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Diofeorides  ; but  its  nature  and 
extent  had  never  been  inveftigated  by 
experiments,  before  (hofe  instituted 
iby  C.  Krapf,  at  Vienna,  by  which 
|we  learn,  that  the  moll  virulent  of  the 
Linnaean  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  are 
the  bulbolus,  fceleratus,  acris,  ar- 
venfis,  thora,  and  illyricus. 

The  efftdls  of  thefe  were  tried, 
(either  upon  himfelfor  upon  dogs,  and 
fhow,  that  the  acrimony  of  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  is  often  confined  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  plant,  manifefting  it- 
felf  either  in  the  roots,  (talks,  leaves, 
flowers,  or  buds;  the  expreffed  juice, 
extract,  decoftion,  anf  infufion  of 
the  plants  were  alfo  fubjedted  to  ex- 
periments. In  addition  to  thefe  fpe- 
cies mentioned  by  Krapf,  we  may  alfo 
notice  the  R.  Fammula,  and  efpeci- 
allythe  R.  Alpeltris,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Haller,  is  the  molt  acrid  of 
this  genus.  'Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  that 
even  pulling  up  the  ranunculus  acris, 
tiie  common  meadow  fpecies,  which 
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pofTeflcs  the  adtive  principle  of  this 
tribe  in  a very  confiderable  degree 
throughout  the  whole  herb,  and 
carrying  it  to  fome  little  diftance,  ex- 
cited a confiderable  inflammation  in. 
the  palm  of  the  hand  in  which  it  was 
held,  it  is.  neceflary  to  remark,  that 
the  acrimonious  quality  of  thefe  plants 
is  not  of  a fixed  nature ; for  it  may 
be  completely  diflipated  by  heat ; and 
the  plant,  on  being  thoroughly  dried, 
becomes  perfectly  bland.  Krapf  at- 
tempted to  counteract  this  venomous 
acrimony  of  the  ranunculus  by  means 
of  various  other  vegetables,  none  of 
which  was  found  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,  though  he  thought  that  the 
juice  of  forrel,  and  that  of  unripe  cur- 
rants, had  fome  efFedt  in  this  way  : 
yet  thefe  were  much  lefs  availing  than 
water ; while  vinegar,  honey,  fugar, 
wine,  fpirit,  mineral  acids,  oil  of 
tartar,  p.  d.  and  other  fapid  fub- 
ftances,  manifeftly  rendered  the  acri- 
mony more  corrofive.  It  may  £>e 
alfo  noticed,  that  the  virulency  of 
moft  of  the  plants  of  this  genus, 
depends  much  upon  the  fituation-  in 
which  they  grow,  and  is  greatly  di- 
minifhed  in  the  cultivated  plant. 

Ranunculus  abortivus.  The 
fy  fie  matte  name  of  a fpecies  of  ranun- 
culus which  pOileffes  acrid  and  vefi- 
cating  properties. 

Ranunculus  acris.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  meadow  crow- 
foot. See  Ranunculus  pratenfis. 

Ranunculus  albus.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  Anemone  neme - 
rofa  of  Linnaeus.  The  bruifed  leaves 
and  flowers  are  faid  to  cure  tinea  ca- 
pitis applied  to  the  part.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Kamfkatka,  it  is  believed, 
poifon  their  arrows  with  the  root  of 
this  plant. 

Ranunculus  bulbosus.  Bul- 
bous rooted  crow-foot.  The  roots 
and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Ranunculus 
bulbofus ; calycilus  retroflexis , pedun* 
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Culls  fulcafis , cauls  ercBo  wultiflcrOy. 
foliis  compofitis  of  Linnaeus,  have  no 
confiderable  fmell,  but  a highly  acid 
and  fiery  tafte.  Taken  internally, 
they  appear  to  be  deleterious,  even 
when  fo  far  freed  from  the  caullic 
matter  by  boiling  in  water,  as  to  dif* 
cover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate. 
'The  effluvia,  iikewife,'  even  when 
freely  infpired,  is  faid  to  occafion 
headachs,  anxieties,  vomitings,  &c. 
The  leaves  and  roots,  applied  exter- 
nally, inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  vefi- 
cate  the  parts,  and  are  liable  to  afFedt 
alfo  the  adjacent  parts  to  a confider- 
able extent. 

Ranunculus  ficaria.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  pilewort.  See 
Chsllclonhm  minus . 

Ranunculus  fla  mmula.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  fmaller  wa- 
ter crow-foot  or  fpearwort.  Its 
virtues  and  qualities  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Ranunculus  bulbcfus. 

Ranunculus  palustkis.  Wa- 
ter Crowfoot.  The  leaves  of  this 
fpecics  of  crow- foot,  Ranunculus  fee - 
leratus  of  Linn&us,  are  fo  extremely 
acrid,  that  the  heggars  in  Switzer- 
land are  faid,  by  rubbing  their  legs 
with  them,  to  produce  a very  fetid 
and  acrimonious  ulceration. 

Ranunculus  praten'sis.  Mea- 
dow  crow-foot.  Ranunculus  acris  of 
Linnaeus. 

This,  and  forne  other  fpecies  of 
ranunculus,  have,  for  medical  pur- 
pofes,  beer,  chiefly  employed  exter- 
nally as  a veticatory,  and  are  faid  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a common 
bliftering  plafter,  in  producing  a 
quicker  effect,  and  never  caufing 
ilrangury  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  ranun- 
culus is  lefs  certain  in  its  operation, 
and  that  it  fometimes  occafions  ul- 
cers, which  prove  very  troubleforne 
and  difficult  to  heal.  Therefore  their 
ufe  feems  to  be  applicable  only  to 
certain  fixed  pains,  and  fuch  com- 


plaints as  require  a long  continued 
topical  ftimulus  ordifeharge  from  the 
part,  in  the  way  of  an  iffue,  which, 
in  various  cafes,  has  been  found  to  be 
a powerful  remedy.  . 

Ranunculus sc.eler atus.  The 
fyllematic  name  of  the  marfh  crow- 
foot. See  Ranunculus  palujlris. 

Rapa,  ( Rapa , a,  f.  Ety . uncer- 
tain). Rapum.  The  turnip.  Braf- 
fica  rap  a of  Linnaeus.  Turnips  are 
accounted  a falubrious  food,  demul- 
cent, detergent,  fomewhat  laxative 
and  diuretic,  but  liable,  in  weak  fto- 
rrmchs,  to  produce  flatulencies,  and 
prove  difficult  of  digeftion.  The  li- 
quor preffed  out  of  them,  after  boil- 
ing, is  fometimes  taken  medicinally 
in  coughs  and  diforders  of  the  breaft. 
The  leeds  are  occafionally  taken  as 
diuretics  ; they  have  no  fmell,  but  a 
mild  acrid  take. 

Rape.  See  Raptis. 

R a ? h a N i a , ( Raphania , <?,  f.  from 
raphanus  > the  radiffl  or  fharlock ; be- 
caule  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be  produc- 
ed by  eating  the  feeds  of  that  plant). 
A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  neurofes 
and  order  fpajmi  of  Cullen  ; charac- 
terized by  a fpafmodic  contra&ion  of 
the  joints,  with  convulfive  motions, 
and  a moft  violent  pain  returning  at 
various  periods.  It  begins  with  cold 
chilis  and  laffitude,  pain  in  the  head, 
anxiety  about  the  praecordia.  Thefe 
fymptems  are  followed  by  fpafmodic 
twitchings  in  the  tendons  of  the 
fingers  and  of  the  feet,  difcernible  to 
the  eye,  heat,  fever,  ftupor,  deliri- 
um, fenfe  of  fuffocation,  aphonia,  and 
horrid  convulfions  of  the  limbs.  After 
thefe,  vomiting  and  diarrhea  come 
on,  with  a difeharge  of  worms.  A- 
bout  the  eleventh  or  the  twentieth 
day  copious  fweats  fucceed,  or  purple 
exanthemata,  or  tabes,  or  rigidity  of 
all  the  joints. 

Raphanus  hortensis.  Radi- 
cula . Raphanus  niger.  The  radifh. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  this  plant, 


Raphanus  fativus  of  Linnaeus,  are  faid 
to  be  employed  medicinally  in  the 
cure  of  calculous  affections.  The 
juice,  made  into  a fyrup,  is  given  to 
relieve  hoarfenefs.  Mixed  with  ho- 
ney or  fugar,  it  is  adminiltered  in  pi- 
tuitous  afthma  ; and,  as  antifcorbu- 
tics,  their  efficacy  is  generally  ac-  " 
knowledged. 

Raph anus  nicer.  See  Rnpha- 
nus  hortenjis. 

Raphanus  rusticanvs,  (Ra- 
phatlUSy  i,  m.  fo.!bu.vocy  Kara,  ro  pud\o;$ 
(paiVicrQou,  from  its  quick  growth). 
Armoracia.  Horfe-radiffi.  TTie  plant 
which  affords  this  root  is  the  Cochle- 
aria  armoracia  ; folds  radicalibus  Ian- 
I ceolatis  crenatisy  cautinis  incifis  of  Lin- 
naeus. Clals  Tetr adynamia.  Order 

Siliculofa.  Horfe-radiih  has  long  been 
received  into  the  materia  mtdica,  is 
alfo  well  known  at  our  tables.  “ It 
affedls  the  organs  both  of  talte  and 
fmell  with  a quick  penetrating  pun- 
gency ; neverthelefs  it  contains  in 
certain  veffels  a fweet  juice,  which 
fometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon 
the  furface.  Its  pungent  matter  is 
of  a very  volatile  kind,  being  totally 
j diffipated  in  drying,  and  carried  off 
I in  evaporation,  or  dift illation  by  wa- 
ter, and  rectified  as  the  pungency  ex- 
hales, the  fweet  matter  of  the  root 
becomes  more  fenfible,  though  this 
alfo  is*  in  a great  meafure,  diffipated 
or  deftroyed.  It  impregnates  both 
water  and  fpirit,  by  infufion  or  by 
: diftillation,  very  richly  with  its  aflive 
matters.  In  diftillation  with  water, 
it  yields  a fmall  quantity  of  effential 
oil,  exceedingly  penetrating  and  pun- 
gent.” 

Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every 
thing  ncceffary  to  be  known,  re- 
fpediing  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
horfe  - radifh,  we  ffiall  therefore 
tranferibe  all  that  the  ingenious 
profeffor  has  written  on  thjs  fubjeft. 
“ The  root  of  this  only  is  employed  ; 
and  it  affords  one  of  the  molt  acrid 
; fubftances  of  this  order  ( Siliquofe ), 


and  therefore  proves  a powerful  diJ 
mulant,  whether  externally  or  inter- 
nally  employed.  Externally,  it  readi- 
ly inflames  the  fkin,  and  proves  a ru- 
befacient that  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  palfy  and  rheumatifm  ; 
and,  if  its  application  be  long  conti- 
nued, it  produces  bliflers.  Taken 
internally,  Dr,  Cullen  fays  it  may 
be  fo  managed  as  to  relieve  hoarfe- 
nefs, by  adding  on  the  fauces. 
Received  into  the  ftomach,  it 
{Emulates  this,  and  promotes  di- 
geftion  ; and  therefore  is  properly 
employed  as  a condiment  with  our 
animal  food.  If  it  be  infufed  in  wa- 
ter, and  a portion  of  this  infufion  be 
taken  with  a large  draught  of  warm 
water,  it.  readily  proves  emetic,  and 
may  either  be  employed  by  itfelf  to 
excite  vomiting,  or  to  affift  the  ope- 
ration of  other  emetics.  Infufed  in 
water,  and  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
it  proves  ftimulant  to  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  is  thereby  ufeful  in  palfy  ; 
and,  if  employed  in  large  quantity,  it 
proves  heating  to  the  whole  body  ; 
and  hereby  it  proves  often  ufeful  in 
chronic  rheumatifm,  whether  arifing 
from  feurvy  or  other  caufes.  Bergius 
has  given  us  a particular  method  of 
exhibiting  this  root,  which  is,  by 
cutting  it  down,  without  bruifmg, 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  thefe,  if  fwal- 
lowed  without  chewing,  maybe  taken 
down  in  large  quantities,  to  that  of  a 
table-fpoonful.  And  the  author  al- 
leges, that,  in  this  way,  taken  in  the 
morning  for  a month  together,  this 
root  has  been  extremely  ufeful  in  arth- 
ritic cafes  ; which,  however,  I fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  of  the  rheumatic 
kind.  It  would  feem,  in  this  manner 
employed,  analogous  to  the  ufe  of 
unbruifed  mu  (lard  feed  ; it  gives  out 
in  the  ftomach  its  fubtle  volatile  parts, 
that  {Emulate  conliderably  without 
inflaming.  The  matter  of  horfe-ra- 
difh,  like  the  fame  matter  of  the  other 
filiquofe  plants  carried  into  theblood- 
veffels,  paffes  readily  into  the  kid* 
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feeys,  and  proves  a powerful  diuretic, 
and  is  therefore  ufeful  in  dropfy  ; 
and  we  need  not  fay,  that,  in  this 
manner,  by  promoting  both  urine 
and  perfpiration,  it  has  been  long 
known  as  one  of  the  mofl  powerful 
antifeorbutics.7’ 

Ra phanus  s ativus.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  radifh  plant.  See 
Jxaphanus  hortenfis . 

Raphanus  sylvestris.  The 
poor  man’s  pepper  is  iometimes  fo 
called.  See  Lepedium. 

Raphe,  {Raphe,  es , f.  pxQr,  a fu- 
ture). The  rough  eminence  which 
divides  the  ferotmn,  as  it  were,  in 
two.  It  proceeds  from  the  root  cf 
the  penis  inferiorly  towards  the  peri- 
7i  arum. 

Raphe  cerebri.  The  longidu- 
dinal  eminence  of  the  corpus  callo- 
fum  of  the  brain  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  appears  fomewhat  like  a future. 

Rapum,  ( Rapum , i,  n.  Ety.  un- 
certain). See  Rapa. 

Rapunculus,  ( Ranunculus , i, 
m.  dim.  of  ra£a,  the  turnip).  The 
wild  turnip. 

Rapunculus  Virginia  nus. 
The  name  given  by  Morrifon  to 
the  blue  cardinal  flower.  See  Lo- 
belia. 

Rapus,  {Rapus,  i,  m.).  Rapa. 
Napus.  Nafus  dulcis.  Garden  or 
fweet  navew.  French  turnip.  Braf- 
Jica  rapa  of  Linnaeus.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  fometimes  ufed  medi- 
cinally. They  poffcfs  fimilar  virtues 
to  thofe  of' muflard.  See  Sinapi. 

Rash,  ( Exanthema ),  con  fills  of 
red  patches  on  the  Ikin,  varioufly  fi- 
gured ; in  general  confluent,  and  dif- 
fufed  irregularly  over  the  body,  leav- 
ing interfaces  of  a natural  colour. 
Portions  of  the  cuticle  ate  often  ele- 
vated in  a rafii,  but  the  elevations  are 
not  acuminated.  11  The  eruption  is 
ii fu ally  accompanied  with  a general 
diforder  of  the  conflitution,  and  ter- 
minates in  a few  days,  by  cuticular 
exfoliations.  ■ < • 


Raspberry.  See  Rulus  idetus. 

Rattlesnake  root.  * See  Sc- 
nek  a. 

Raucedo,  ( RaucedoR.nis , f.  from 
raucus , hoar'fe)!  Raucltas.  Hoarfe- 
nefs.  It  is  always  Tymptomatic  of 
feme  other  oifeafe 

Raucitas,  ‘ {R  aucit  as , at  is,  f. 
from  raucus , hoarfe).  Hoavfenefs. 

Reagents.  Reaventia . Tefts, 

o 

Such  fubllances  as  enable  the  cnemifl 
to  draw  conclufions  refpedling  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  bodies 
to  be  examined,  bv  means  of  thofe' 
alterations  which  they  fuffer  them- 
felves,  or  produce  in  others.  As  tefts 
or  reagents  for  alkalies  are  employed 
the  blue  fyrup  of  violets  ; paper  flamed 
red , with  a decoction  of  Fernamhuep 
or  Brazil  wood ; or  flamed  yellow  by 
the  ttndure  of  turmeric  root ; and  the 
tinflure  of  litmus  reddened  by  a very 
weak  acid,  and  the  red  alkanet  tine*' 
ture. 

; Realgar.  A metallic  fubfiance 
of  a red  colour,  more  or  lefs  lively 
and  tranfparent,  and  often  cryftalized 
in  brilliant  needles.  It  is  formed  by 
a combination  ofarfenic  with  fulphur. 
See  Arfenic • 

Receptaculum  chyli,  ( Reetp - 
taculum , i,  n.  from  rscipio,  to  receive). 
The  exigence  of  fuch  a receptacle  in 
the  human  body  is  doubted.  In  brute 
animals  the  receptabie  of  the  chyle 
is  fituated  on  the  dorfal  vertebra 
where  the  lafteah  all  meet. 

Rectification,  ( Refiificatio- , 

cnis,  f.  from  reclifico,  to  make  cleah). 
A fecund  diftillation,  in  which  fub- 
flances  are  purified  by  their  more  v&- 
latile  parts  being  raifed  by  heat  care- 
fully managed  ; thus,  fpirit  of  wine, 
aether,  &c.  are  rddlified  by  their  re- 
paration from  the  lefs  volatile  and  fo- 
reign matter  which  altered  or  debafed 
their  properties. 

Rectum,  (Refium,  i , n.  from  its 
ftraight  pofition ) . ' Rectum  intcjlimim. 
The  latl  portion  of  the  large  intef- 
tuies  in  the  pelvis.  See  Intejlines. 
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. Rf.ctOs  abdominis.  This  long 
i and  ilrait  mufcle  is  fituated  near  its 
fellow,  at  the  middle  and  fore  part 
of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the  linea 
tuba,  and  between  the  aponetirofes  of 
the  other  abdominal  mufcles.  It 
arifes  fometimes  by  a fingle  broad  ten- 
don from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  os  pubis,  but  more  commonly  by 
two  heads,  one  of  which  is  flefhy,  and 
originates  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pubis,  and  the  other  tendinous,  from 
the  infide  of  the  fymphylis  pubis,  be- 
hind the  pyramidalis  mufcle.  From 
i thefe  beginnings,  the  mufcle  runs 
upwards  the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  alba,  and,  becoming  broader 
and  thinner  as  it  afeends,  is  infes  ted 
by  a thin  aponeurofis  into  the  edge 
of  the  cartilago  enfiformis,  and  into 
! the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  fixthj  and 
! feventh  ribs.  This  aponeurofis  is 
! placed  under  the  pedloral  mufcle,  and 
fometimes  adheres  to  the  fourth  rib. 
i The  fibres  of  this  mufcle  are  com- 
monly divided  by  three  tendinous  in- 
terfeel ions,  which  were  firlt  noticed 
by  Berenger,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  Carpi,  an  Italian  anatomifl, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
Jtury.  One  of  thefe  interfetlions  is 

Jufually  where  t he  mufcle  runs  over 
the  cartilage  of  the  feventh  rib  ; an- 
other is  at  the  umbilicus ; and  the 
third  is  between  thefe  two.  Some- 
times there  is  one,  and  even  two,  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis. 
When  one,  or  both  of  thefe  occur, 
however,  they  ftldom  extend  more 
than  half  way  acrofs  the  mufcle.  As 
thefe  interfe&ions  feldom  penetrate 
I through  the  whole  fubdance  of  the 
mufcle,  they  are  all  of  them  moll  ap- 
parent on  its  anterior  furface,  where 
they  firmly  adhere  to  the  (heath  ; the 
adhefions  of  the  rectus  to  the  polte- 
rior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  are 
only  by  -means  of  cellular  membrane, 
and  of  a few  vefTels  which  pafs  from 
90s  to  another. 

Albums  and  feme  others  have  feen 
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this  mufcle  extending  as  far  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  llernum. 

The  ufe  of  the  reCtus  is  to  com- 
prefs  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen, 
but  more  particularly  the  lower  part  ; 
and,  according  to  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  body  it  may  likewife  ferve 
to  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  or  to 
raife  the  pelvis.  Its  fituation  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  internal  oblique, 
and  its  adhefions  to  this  (heath,  fecure 
it  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from 
rifing  into  a prominent  form  when 
in  affion  ; and  ladly,  its  tendinous 
interactions  enable  it  to  contract  at 
any  of  the  intermediate  fpaces. 

Rectus  anterior  brevis.  See 
Refills  capitis  interims  minor. 

Rectus  anterior  longus. 
See  'Reftus  capitis  interims  major. 

Rectus  capitis  internus 
MAJOR.  ReBus  anterior  longus  of 
Window.  This  mufcle  is  fitUated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  dole 
to  the  vertebrae.  Jt  was  known  to  molt 
of  the  antient  anatomids,  but  was  not 
diftinguifhed  by  any  particular  name 
until  Cowper  gave  il  the  prefent  ap- 
pellatioip  and  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  mod  writers,  except  Window. 
It  is  a long  mufcle,  thicker  and 
broader  above  than  below,  where  it 
is  thin,  and  terminates  in  a point.  It 
arifes,  by  diltlndl  flat  tendons,  from 
the  anterior  points  of  the  tranfverfe 
precedes  of  the  five  inferior  verte- 
bras of  the  neck,  and,  afeending  ob- 
liquely upwards,  is  inferted  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cefs  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  ufe 
of  this  mufcle  is  to  bend  the  head 
forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  internes  mi- 
nor. Cowper,  who  was  the  fir  ft 
accurate  deferiber  of  this  little  mufcle, 
gave  it  the  name  of  reflus  internus  mi- 
rror, which  has  been  adopted  by 
Douglas  and  Albinus.  Window 
calls  it  reflus  anterior  brevis.  It  is  in 
part  covered  by  the  redtus  major.  It 
arifes  flefhy  from  the  upper  and  fore 
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part  of  the  body  of  the  firft  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  near  the  origin  of  its 
tranfverfe  procefs,  and,  afcending 
obliquely  inwards,  is  inferted  near  the 
root  ©f  the-  condyloid  procefs  of  the 
occipital  bone,  under  the  lath  defcrib- 
ed  mufcle.  It  affifts  in  bending  the 
head  to  1. wards. 

Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 
This  mufcle  fee  ms  to  have  been  firft 
dcfcribed  by  Fallopius.  Window 
calls  it  trarj'ver falls  anticus  primus.  It 
is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  redlus 
minor,  but  refembles  it  in  fhape,  and 
is  fituated  immediately  behind  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  at  its  coming  out 
of  the  cranium.  It  avifes  flefliy  from 
the  upp«r  and  fore  part  of  the  tranf- 
verfe procefs  of  the  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and,  afcending  a little  oblique- 
ly upwards  and  outwards,  is  inferted 
into  the  occipital  bone,  oppofite  tq 
the  ftylo-madoid  hole  of  the  os  tem- 
poris.  This  mufcle  ferves  to  pull  the 
head  to  one  icle. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  ma- 
jor. This,  which  is  the  reflus  major^ 
of  Douglas  and  Window,  is  a fmall, 
fhott,  and  dat  mufcle,  broader  above 
than  below,  and  is  fituated,  not  in  a 
draight  diredlion,  as  its  name  would 
infinuate,  but  obliquely,  between  the 
occiput  and  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  immediately  under  the  com- 
plexus.  It  arifes,  by  a fhort  thick 
tendon,  from  the  upper  and  podevior 
part  of  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fe- 
cond vertebra  of  the  neck  ; it  foon 
becomes  broader,  and  afcending  ob- 
Lquely  outwards,  is  inferted,  by  a 
nat  tendon,  into  the  external  lateral 
part  of  the  lower  fe^ni-circular  ridge 
of  the  os  occipitis.  The  ufe  of  this 
mufcle  is  to  extend  the  head,  and  pull 
it  backwards. 

Rectus  capItis  postIcus  mi- 
nor. This  is  the  refius  minor  of 
Douglas  and  Window.  It  is  fmaller 
t Iran  the  lad:  deferibed  mufcle,  but 
refembles  it  in  diape,  and  is  placed 
dole  by  its  fellow,  in  the  fpace  be- 
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tween  the  re&i  majores.  It  arifes,  b f 
a thort  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  I 
and  lateral  part  of  a little  protube- 
rance in  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of 
the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  be- 
coming broader  and  thinner  as  it  af- 
cends,  is  inferted,  by  a broad  flat 
tendon,  into  the  occipital  bone,  im- 
mediately under  the  infertion  of  the 
lad  dcfcribed  mufcle.  The  ufe  of  it 
is  to  aflid  the  reftus  major  in  drawing 
the  head  backwards. 
v Rectus  ext.ernus  oculi.  Ab - 
duclor  oculi.  Jndtgnabundus.  The 
outer  draight  mufcle  of  the  eye.  It 
arifes  from  the  bony  partition  be- 
twees  the  foramen  opticum  and  lace- 
rum,  being  the  longed  of  the  draight 
mufcles  of  the  eye,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fclerotic  membrane,  oppofite 
to  tire  outer  can  thus  of  the  eye.  Its 
ufe  is  to  move  the  eye  outwards. 

Rectus  femQris.  Refius  five 
Gracilis  ante*  tor  of Winflow.  A draight 
mufcle  of  the  thigh,  fituated  immedi- 
ately at  the  fore  part.  It  arifes  from  the 
os  ilium  by  two  tendons.  Theforemoil 
and  Ihorted  of  thefe  fprings  from  the 
outer  furface  of  the  inferior  and  ante- 
rior fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium  ; the 
poflerior  tendon  which  is  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  other,  ariles  from  the 
poflerior  and  outer  part  of  the  edge  of 
the  cotyloid  cavityq  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent capfular  ligament.  Thefe  two 
tendons  Icon  unite,  and  form  an  apo- 
neurofis,  which  fpreads  over  the  an- 
terior furface  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
mufcle  ; and  through  its  whole  Jength 
we  obferve  a middle  tendon,  towards 
which  its  flefliy  fibres  run  on  each 
fide  in  an  oblique  diretdion,  fo  that 
it  may  be  diled  a penniform  mufcle. 
It  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  upper 
edge  and  anterior  furface  of  the  pa- 
tella, and  from  thence  fends  off  a 
thin  aponeurofis,  which  adheres  to 
the  fuperior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
tibia.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  leg. 

Rectus  inferior  oculi.  De* 
preJJ'or  oculi,  Deprimens . Humilis . 


The  Inferior  of  the  flraight  mufcles  of 
the  eye.  It  aiifes  within  the  locket, 
from  below  the  optic  foramen,  and 
ipafies  forwards  to  be  inferted  into  the 
(fclerotic  membrane  of  the  bulb  on  the 
wider  part.  It  pulls  the  eye  down- 
I wards. 

Rectus  internus  f e moris. 
See  Gracilis. 

Rectus  internus  oculi.  Ad- 
ducens  oculi.  Bibitorius.  The  inter- 
nal flraight  mufcle  of  the  eye.  It 
arifes  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum,  between  the  ob- 
liquus  fuperior,,  and  the  redlus  infe- 
rior, being,  from  its  fituation,  the 
fhortefl  mufcle  of  the  eye,  and  is  in- 
ferted into  the  fclerotic  membrane  op- 
pofite  to  the  inner  angle.  Its  ufe  is  to 
turn  the  eye  towards  the  nofe. 

Rectus  major  capitis.  See 
Redus  capitis  pojlicus  major. 

. Rectus  superior  oculi.  At- 
tollens  oculi.  Levator  oculi.  Superbus. 
The  uppermofl  flraight  mufcle  of  the 
eye.  It  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  foramen  opticum  of  the  fphesnoid 
bone  below  the  levator  palpebrse  fu- 
perioris,  and  runs  forward  to  be  in- 
ierted  into  the  fuperior  and  fore  part 
jof  the  fclerotic  membrane  by  a broad 
and  thin  tendon. 

Recurrent  nerves.  T\vo 
branches  of  the  par  vagum  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax.  The  right  is 
given  off  near  the  fubclavian  artery, 
which  it  furrounds,  and  is  reflected 
inpwards  to  the  thyroid  gland  ; the 
ilett  a little  lower,  and  reflected  around 
(the  aorta  to  the  sefophagus,  as  far 
as  the  larynx.  They  are  both  diftri- 
buted  to  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx 
and  pharynx. 

Reddle.  A fpecies  of  ochre  or 
argillaceous  earth,  of  a dark  red.  co- 
lour, fometimes  ufed  medicinally  as  a 

tonic  and  antacid. 

Red  sounders.  S*ee  Santalum 

rubrum. 

Regjmen.  A term  employed  in 
medicine  to  exprefs  the  plan  of  diet. 


Regina  prati.  See  Uhnaria. 

Regular  gout.  See  Arthritis. 

Reg  ulus,  ( Regulus , /,  m.  dim, 
of  rex,  a king  ; f©  called  becaufe  the 
alchemifls  expedled  to  find  gold,  the 
king  of  metals,  colltdled  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible  after  fufion).  A 
name  given  by  the  alchemifls  to  me- 
tallic matters  when  feparated  from 
other  fubflances  by  fufion;  as,  regu- 
lusof  antimony,  regulus  of  arfenic,&c. 

Regulus  of  antimony.  The 
pure  femi-metal  antimony.  See  Anti- 
mony. 

Regulus  of  arsenic.  Pure 
arfenic.  See  Arfenic.s 

Remedium  divinum.  See /m« 
peratoria. 

Remittent  fever.  See  Febris 
continua.  : 

Remora  aratri,  [Remora, a, L * 
from  remoror , to  hinder,  and  aralrum , 
i,  n.  a plough  ; fo  called  becaufe  it 
hinders  the  plough).  See  Ononis. 

Remote  cause.  See  Exciting 
caufe. 

Ren Al  glands.  Glandulce rena - 
les.  Renal  capfules.  Supra-renal 
glands.  The  fupra-renal  glands  are 
two  hollow  bodies,  like  glands  in  fa- 
bric, and  placed  one  on  each  fide 
upon  the  kidney.  They  are  covered 
by  a double  tunic,  and  their  cavities 
are  filled  with  a liquor  of  a brown ifh 
red  colour.  Their  figure  is  triangu- 
lar; and  they  are  larger,  in  the  foe- 
tus than  the  kidneys  ; but  in  adults 
they  are  lefs  than  the  kidneys.  The 
right  is  affixed  to  the  liver,  the  left 
to  the  fpleen  and  pancreas,  and  both 
to 'the  diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They 
have  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics 
and  nerves  ; their  arteries  arife  from 
the  diaphragmatic,  the  aorta,  and  the 
renal  arteries.  The  vein  of  the  right 
fupra-renal  gland  empties  itfelf  into 
the  vena  cava  ; that  of  the  left  into 
the  renal  vein  ; their  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  go  diredtly  to  the  thoracic  du£t  ; 
thefe  are  nerves  common  alike  to 
• thefe  glands  and  the  kidneys.  They 
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have  no  excretory  dudl,  and  tntir  rife 
is  at  prefent  unknown.  It  is  fuppof- 
ed  they  anfwer  one  ufe  in  the  fetus, 
and  another  in  the  adult,  but  what 
thefe  ufes  are  is  uncertain.  Boer- 
haave  fuppofed  their  ufe  to  coniill  in 
their  furniftiing  lymph  to  dilute  the 
blood  returned  after  the  fecretion  of 
the  urine  in  the  renal  vein  ; but  this 
is  very  improbable,  fince  the  vein  of 
the  right  fupra-lenal  gland  goes  to 
the  vena  cava,  and  the  blood  tarried 
back  by  the  renal  vein  wants  no  di- 
lution. It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that 
thefe  glands  not  only  prepare  lymph, 
by  which  the  blood  is  fitted  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  delicate  fetils ; but 
that  iii  adults  they  ferve  to  reftore  in 
themfelves,  to  the  blood  of  the  vena 
cava,  (he  irritable  parts  which  it 
lofes  by  the  fecretion  of  bile  and  urine. 
Some,  again,  have  conlidered  them 
as  diverticula  in  the  fetus,  to  divert 
the  blood  from  the  kidneys,  and  lef- 
fen  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  cele- 
brated Morgagni  believed  their  office 
to  confift  in  conveying  fomething 
to  the  thoracic  du&i  It  is  Angular* 
that  in  children  who  are  born  without 
the  cerebrum,  thefe  glands  are  ex- 
tremely fmall,  .and  fometimes  want- 
ing- 

Renal  vessels.  See  Emulgetit 
•ocjfels. 

Renes,  f Ken,  nis,  m.  uvo  m fnv ; 
becaufe  through  them  the  urine 
flows).  See  Kidneys. 

Rennet.  The  gaftric  juice  and 
contents  of  the  llomach  of  calves. 
It  is  much  employed  in  preparing 
cheefe,  and,  in  pharmacy,  for  making 
whey.  To  about  a pound  of  milk,  in  a 
lilver  or  earthen  bafon  placed  on  hot 
afhes,add  three  or  four  grains  of  ren- 
net, diluted  with  a little  water ; as 
it- becomes  cold  the  milk  curdles,  and 
the  whey,  or  ferous  part,  feparates 
itfeif  from  the  cafeous  part.  When 
thefe  parts  ?.ppe?j-  perfectly  diltind, 
pour  ihe  whole  upon  a (trainer, 
through  which  the  whey  will  pals, 
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while  the  curds  remain  behind.  This 
whey  is  always  rendered  fomewhat 
whitifli,  by  a very  fmall  and  much 
divided  portion  of  the  cafeous  part ; 
but  it  may  be  feparated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  whey  will  remain  I'w 
limpid  and  coiourlefs,  and  this  is 
what  is  called  clarifying  it.  Put  ^ 

into  a bafon  the  white  of  an  egg, 
a glafs  of  the  ferum  of  milk,  liar! 
and  a few  grains  of  tartareous  acidu-  1.^ 
lum  in  powder;  whip  the  mixture 
with  an  ozier  twig,  and,  having 
-added  the  remainder  of  the  unclad-  I'p 
fled  whey,  place  the  mixture  again 
over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  boil,  I W 
The  tartareous  acidulum  com- 
pletes  the  coagulation  of  the  white  Ijtai 
part  of  the  milk  which  remains  ; the  lint 
white  of  egg,  as  it  becomes  hot,  co-  Icetai 
agulates  and  envelops  the  cafeous  Ift 
part.  When  the  whey  is  clear,  filter  ]» 
it  through  paper  ; what  pafies  will  be  jsitif 
perfectly  limpid,  and  have  a greenifh 
colon  . This  is  clarified  whey. 

Resin,  black.  See  Refna  ni*  j a 

d I |*i 

Resin  elastic.  See  Indian  rul*  Ifc, 
her.  Jjj  Jm: 

Resin-tree,  elastic.  See /r.-  , Li 

dian  rubber. 

Resin,  white.  See  Rejma  ly 

flavci. 

Resi^,  yellow.  See  Rsfinc 
fiava. 

Resina  Alba.  See  Refinajlava. 

ResIna  elastic  a.  See  Indian 
rubber . 

Resina  flava.  Rejina  alias 
Yellow”  relin  is  what  remains  in  the 
(till  after  diddling  oil  of  turpentine, 
by  adding  wrater  to  the  common  tur- 
pentine. It  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe 
in  furgery  as  an  adtive  detergent,  and 
forms  the  bafe  of  the  unguentum  refi- 
nefia-ua. 

Resina  lutEa  novi  belgiu 
Botany  bay  gum.  All  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  hitherto  collected 
refpecting  the  hiftory  ut  tbs  ycliovT 
gum  is  the  following  ; 
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The  plant  that  produces  it  is  low 
and  (mall,  with  long  graffy  leaves  ; 
but  the  fructification  of  it  (hoots  out 
in  a lingular  manner  from  the  centre 
\ of  the  leaves,  on  a (ingle  (traight 
(tern,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet.  ' Of  this  item,  which  is 
itrong  and  light,  like  fome  of  the 
reed  clafs,  the  natives  ufually  make 
their  fpears.  The  refill  is  generally 
dug  up  out  of  the  foil  under  the  tree, 
not  collected  from  it,  and  may  per- 
haps be  that  which  Tafman  calls 
* gum  lac  of  the  ground/ 

Mr.  Boles,  furgeon  of  the  Lady 
Penrhyn,  gives  a fomevvhat  different 
account ; and  as  this  gentleman  ap- 
pears to  have  paid  confiderable  atten- 
tion to  the  fubjed,  his  account  may 
certainly  be  relied  upon.  After  de- 
ferring the  tree  in  precifely  the  fame 
.manner  as  above,  he  obferves,  that 
at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
long  graffy  leaves  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  gum  is  found  under 
thefe  leaves  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties ; it  commonly  exudes  in  round 
tears,  or  drops,from  the  lizeof  a large 
pea  to  that  of  a marble,  and  fome- 
times  much  larger.  Thefe  are  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  frequently  fo 
much  foftened,  that  they  fall  on  the 
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ground,  and  in  this  foft  flate  adhere 
to  whatever  they  fall  upon ; hence 
the  gum  is  -frequently  found  mixed 
with  dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  various  other  fubftances  : lo  that 
one  lump  has  been  feen  compofed  of 
many  fmall  pure  pieces  of  various 
lizes  united  together,  which  weighed 
nearly  half  a hundred  weight.  It  is 
produced  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
one  man  may  collect  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  in  the  fpace  of  a few  hours. 
The  cunvids  have  another  method 
of  collecting  it ; they  dig  round  the 
tree,  and  break  off  pieces  of  the  roots 
which  always  have  fome,  and  fre- 
quently confiderable  quantities  of  the 
gum  in  them.  This  gum  appears 
nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  fame  as 
that  which  exudes  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  ; the  former  is  often  mix- 
ed with  a flrong  fuelling  refinous 
fubflance  of  a black  nature,  and  is  fo 
interwoven  in  the  wood  itfelf,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  feparated.  The  lat- 
ter appears  a pure  umr.ixed  refine  us 
fubflance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made 
principally  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing what  menflruum  would  dilfolve 
the  gum  the  mofl  readily,  and  in  the 
greatefl  quantity. 


TJje  following  table /hews  the 


quantity  of  Gum  that  is  difo/ved  by  one  ounce  of 
various  menjlrua . 


Alcohol 
Redified  fp. 
Ether 

Sp.  eth.  vitr. 

Sp.  eth.  nitr. 

Brandy 

Lixiv.  fapon. 

Cyder 

Calcavalla 

Calc.  viv.  et  aqua 

Port 

Ol.  tefeb. 

Water  ** 
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Aq.  kali 
Aq.  amnion,  p. 

Acid.  vilr.  dil. 

Acid.  nitr.  dil. 

Acet.  dift. 

Aq.  calcis 
Ol.  oliv. 

The  difeafes  in  which  this  refm  is 
adminiftered,  are  thofe  of  the  prirrne 
viae,  and  principally  fuch  as  arife 
from  fpafm,  a debility,  a lofs  of  tone, 
ora  diminifhed  action  in  the  mufcu- 
lar  fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
fuch  as  lofs  of  appetite,  ficknefs, 
vomiting,  flatulency,  heart -burn, 
pains  in  the  ftomach,  8z c.  when  they 
were  really  idiopathic  complaints, 
and  not.  dependent  upon  any  difeafe 
in  the  llomach,  or  affections  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  communicated  to 
the  llomach.  j n debilities  and  re- 
laxations of  the  bowels,  and  the 
lymptoms  from  thence  arifing,  fuch 
as  purgingand  flatulency,  it  has  been 
found  of  good  effect.  In  certain 
cafes  of  diarrhsea,  however,  (and  rt 
feemed  thofe  in  which  an  unufual 
degree  of  irritability  prevailed), 
it  did  not  anfwer  fo^.well,  un- 
lefs  given  in  fmall  dofts,  and  conv- 
bined  with  opiates,  when  the  patient 
feemed  to  gain  greater  advantage 
than  when  opiates  only  were  had  re- 
ccurfe  to.  In  cafe  cf  amenor- 
rhrea,  depending  on  (what  molt 
of  thofe  cafes  do  depend  upon),  a 
fluggifh'nefs,  a debility,  and  flaccidity 
of  the  fy  Item, this  medicine,  when  afiift- 
ed  by  proper  exercife  and  diet,  has,  by 
removing  the  fvmptoms  of  dyfpepfia, 
and  by  reftoring  the  tone  and  aCtion 
of  the  mufcular  fibres,  been  found 
very  ferviceable.  This  medicine  does 
not,  in  the  dofe  of  about  half  a 
drachm,  appear  to  pofiefs  any  re- 
markably fenfible  operation.  It 
neither  vomits,  purges,  nor  binds 
the  belly,  nor  does  it  materially  in- 
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creafe  the  fecretion  cf  urine  or  per- 
fpiration.  Ithas indeed fometimesbeen 
faid  to  purge,  and  at  others  to  occa- 
fion  fweating,  but  they  are  not  con- 
ftant  effects,  and  when  they  are  not  con- 
ftant  effeds,  and  when  they  do  occur, 
it  generally  depends  on  feme  acciden- 
tal circumffance.  It  fhould  feem  to 
poffefs  in  a very  extend ve  degree,  the 
property  of  allaying  morbid  irrita- 
bility, and  of  reftoring  tone,  llrength, 
and aCtion,  to  the  debilitated  and  re- 
laxed fibre.  When  the  gum  itfelf  is 
given,  it  fhould  always’be  the  pure  un- 
mixed part  ; if  given  in  the  form  of  a 
draught,  it  fhould  be  mixed  in  water, 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  ; if  made 
into  pills,  a fmall  portion  of  catlile 
foap  may  be  employed  ; it  was  found 
the  lixiv.  fapon.  difiolved  it  entirely. 
It  is  commonly,  however,  made  into 
a tinClure  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
the  gum  and  rectified  fpirk  ; one 
drachm  of  this  tinClure,  (containing 
half  a drachm  of  the  pure  gum), 
made  into  a draught  with  water  and 
fyrup,  by  the  affi fiance  of  15  grains  of 
gum  arabic  in  mucilage,  forms  an 
elegant  medicine,  and  at  the  fame 
time  very  palatable. 

Resina  nigra.  Colophonia. 
What  remains  in  the  retort  after  dif- 
fering tne  balfam  of  turpentine  from 
the  common  turpentine. 

Resins,  ( Reftna , f.  frpm  pw, 

to  flow). 

Resolvents,  ( Medicament  a Re- 
foli'entici , from  reJohot  to  loofen). 
This  term  is  applied  by  furgeons  to 
fuch  fubftanccs  as  difeufs  inflamma- 
tory tumours. 
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Resolution.  A termination  of 
; inflammatory  affections  in  which  the 
difeafts  difappear  without  inducing 
any  other  difeafe. 

Respir  ation,  ( Refpiratioj  onls , 
f.  from  refpirntio,  to  breathe).  The 
ad  of  infpiring  and  expiring  are  io 
i called.  In  order  to  deliver  the  phy- 
fiol v*-Cy  °f  this  fundion,  it  is  neceffary 
to  give  a brief  anatomical  defeription 
[of  the  feveral  parts  engaged.  The 
’bags  of  the  pleura  are  tilled  by  the 
j lungs  ; by  which  we  underhand  two 
viictra,  one  right  and  another  left, 
jin  figure  correfponding  with  the  bags 
themfelves  which  they  fill,  having  a 
[broad  bafis  below,  and  being  termi- 
nated above  at  the  firff  rib  by  an  ob- 
jt ufe  cone.  Anteriorly  their  furface  is 
flat,  laterally  convex,  and  pofferiorly 
'it  is  rounded  ; internally  it  is  con- 
cave, efpecially  that  of  the  left  lungs, 
far  the  purpofe  of  containing  the 
heart.  The  right  lung  is  the  largeft, 
and  is  molt  frequently  divided  into 
three  lobes,  which  is  feldom  the’ cafe 
with  the  left.  They  are  freely  fuf- 
pended  by  the  great  blood-veffels  ; 
Between  the  lungs  aftd  pleura  is  found 
a watery  vapour,  of  a coagulable  na- 
ture, like  that  of  the  pericardium  ; 
Ivhich  tranfudes  from  the  furface  of 
he  lungs  and  of  the  pleura,  continu- 
ally in  the  foetus,  and  not  unfrequent- 
y in  the  adult.  In  dropfy,  this  va- 
pour is  increafed,  or  thickens  to  a 
kind  of  ftbaceeus  matter  ; or,  latlly, 
it  concretes  into  fibres,  forming  ad- 
fiefions  of  the  lungs. 

The  external  membrane  of  the 
ungs  is  firnple,  and  thinner  than  the 
bleura,  although  continuous  with  it. 
t fpreads  from  the  adhefion  of  the 
';reat  blood-veffels  of  the  hear‘,  over 
he  lungs  in  every  direction,  and 
vlien  entire,  may  be  eafily  inflated, 
liven  after  being  feparated  from  the 
,ungs.  The  fame  membrane  paffes 
')ver  the  intervals  between  the  lo- 
ries, like  a bridge.  It  is  joined  to 

he  lungs  by  cellular  texture. 

• . # * 
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The  lungs  are  made  uo  of  lobes 

O x 

feparated  by  intermediate  intervals, 
in  which  there  is  loofe  cellular  fub- 
ftance.  Their  firff  divifion  is  into 
two  large  lobes,  and  one  middle  one 
of  a fmaller  fi/.e,  which,  however, 
cohere  together  : they  are  after- 
wards repeatedly  fnbdivided  into 
fiuxcffivcly  fmaller  lobes,  always  fur- 
rounded  by  cellular  membrane,  till 
at  laft  the  lobules  are  refolved  into 
very  fmall  membranous  cells,  which 
in  adults  are  filled  with  air,  are  of 
various  figures,  and  communicate  on 
all  fides  with  each  other.  The  ele- 
mentary parts  of  the  lungs,  there- 
fore, are  not  oval  bags,  furrounded 
by  mufcular  texture,  with  a finglc 
orifice  which  receive  the  air  from  the 
windpipe,  but  they  admit  the  air  ex- 
haling from  the  ultimate  branches  of 
tire  trachea,  fo  that  being  eflufed 
into  irregular  Tpaces,  it  paffes  and 
repaffes  freely  fromfvany  one  por- 
tion of  the  lungs  into  all  the  others. 
This  is  demonftrated  by  inflation, 
for  air  blown  into  any,  even  the  molt 
minute  lgbule,  through  its  branch 
of  the  trachea,  paffes  into  all  the 
red.  In  man,  and  in  the  fmaller 
animals,  the  cellular  fabric  of  the 
intervals  is  neither  Amt  up  from  the 
veficles  of  the  lungs,  nor  are  the 
lobes  furrounded  by  any  peculiar 
membrane  ; in  the  largeff  animals, 
there  is  no  communication  between 
the  air  veficles  and  the  cellular  fpaces 
which  furround  the  lobules. 

The  air  paffes  into  thefe  veficles 
through  the  wind-pipe.  The  wind-pipe 
arifesfrom  the  larynx  and  receives  the 
air  through  it  ale»ne.  Its  firff  partis 
Angle  and  firnple,  partly  flefliy  and 
partly  cartilaginous,  the  oefophagus 
lying  below  it  and  to  its  left,  is  lup- 
ported  on  the  broad  and  flat  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  ; in  other  words,  within 
the  cellular  fubliance  that  furrounds 
the  wind-pipe,  there  is  fituated  a 
canal,  compofcd  of  alternate  carti- 
laginous and  mufcular  rings.  The 


cartilaginous  rings,  thin  and  elaftic, 
anteriorly  fomewhat  flat  and  thick, 
are  joined  together  by  their  poiterior 
extremities,  which  are  thinner;  and 
the  circle  is  completed  by  ilrong 
tranfverfe  mufcular  fibres,  adhering 
to  both  the  Ioofe  extremities  of  the 
cartilage.  The  lower  circles  are  lefs; 
the  uppermoft  is  often  augmented  by 
an  appendix,  that  next  to  the  divifion 
is  perpendicular. 

The  fiefhy  ring,  fituated  alternate- 
ly with  the  cartilaginous  ones,  are 
competed  of-x^red  mufcular  fibres. 
Some  of  thefe  are  tranfverfe,  con- 
uecling  the  detached  ends  of  trie  an- 
nular cartilages  ; others  d'efeend  from 
each  upper  to  the  next  lower  ring. 
But  other  mufcular  fibres  again,  de- 
feend  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
having  reached  below  the  divifion  of 
the  bronchia,  vanilh  upon  the  lungs. 
The  tranfverfe  fibres  contract  the 
wind-pipe ; the  longitudinal  ones 
fhorlen  it.  Within  the  lungs,  be- 
tween the  imperfedt  rings,  there  is  a 
fort  of  mufcular  fabric,  but  lefs  uni- 
formly difpofed. 

In  the  cellular  coat  which  fur1 
rounds  the  mufcular  one,  but  efpe- 
cially  behind,  in  the  interval  between 
the  cartilages,  are  placed  numberlefs 
iimple  glands,  which,  by  very  fmall 
dudls,  like  pores,  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  wind-pipe,  depolit 
within  that  cavity  a watery  and  pel- 
lucid mucus,  not  coagulable  into 
films,  and  very  bland,  which  is  of 
the  greateft  life  in  defending  the  ex- 
ceedingly fenfibie  membrane  from  the 
impurities  of  the  air,  which  is  loaded 
with  particles,  irritating  by  their  me- 
chanical figure  sir  chemical  acrimony. 
Numerous  conglobate  glands  are  fitu- 
ated around  the  trachea  and  its  bron- 
chia, but  ihtfe  are  of  the  lymphatic 
kind,  although  their  black  fluid  fre- 
quently penetrates  into  the  trachea. 
Tidily,  the  internal  tube  of  the  wind- 
pipe is  lined  by  a membrane,  covered 
by  epidermis,  continuous  with  the 


fkin  and  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
fmooth,  foft,  and  very  irritable.  It 
is  connefted  with  the  mufcular  coat 
by  cellular  fubfiartce. 

The  vefiels  of  this  entire  part  of 
the  wind-pipe,  in  the  neck,  come 
from  the  lower  thyroids ; in  the  tho- 
rax, from  other  fmall  branches  of  the 
fubclavian  trunks,  or  the  mammaries, 
or  the  bronchials  properly  fo  called. 
Its  nerves,  arifing  from  the  recurrent 
and  intercoflab,  are  numerous. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
the  wind-pipe  is  received  between  the 
laminae  of  the  poflerior  mediafiinum  ; 
and  at  the  third  vertebra,  or  a little 
above,  is  divided  into  two  branches 
fimilar  to  the  trunk,  formed  in  like 
manner  of  imperfect  cartilages,  and 
furnifhed  with  fimilar  glands;  each 
or  thefe  enters  the  lung  to  which  it 
corre fponds,  and  the  right  is  fome- 
thing  fhorter  and  larger  than  the  left. 
Having  entered  the  lungs,  the 
cartilaginous  rings  gradually  dege- 
nerate into  fragments4,  become  more 
angular,  triangular,  and  inter- 
mixed with  a larger  portion  of 
membrane,  till  at  length,  by  the  di- 
minution of  the  cartilages,  the  ulti- 
mate branches  of  the  bronchia  be- 
come membranous. 

Its  ultimate  branches  are  invifible, 
and  exhale  air  into  the  cellular  fpaces 
of  the  lungs  in  adults,  and  from  the 
lame  fpaces  receive  the  arterial  ex- 
po ed  vapour. 

The  vefiels  of  the  bronchia,  are 
the  bronchial  veins  and  arteries.  The 
latter  are  generally  two  ; one  coming 
from  the  upper  intercpftal  of  the 
aorta,  which  is  diflributed  either  to 
the  right  only,  or  to  both  the  lungs; 
the  other,  from  the  trunk  of  the 

fta,  goes  to  the  left  lung.  Some 
es  there  are  more  ; as  when  then, 
three,  by  the  addition  of  a fe- 
cond  from  the  aorta.  At  other  times, 
there  is  only  &ne  artery  common  tc 
both  lungs.  The  thoracic  part  o; 
the  bronchia,  fituated”  withefit  th< 
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luff's,  has  its  proper  ve  fife  Is  from  t irie 
■iort.',  or  from  the  fubclavian,  or  the 
mammary,  or  the  intercoftal.  The 
bronchial  veins  aie  very  commonly 
|:wo ; the  right  from  the  vena  azy- 
tos,  the  left  from  a peculiar  branch 
jf  the  fubclavian  vein,  the  left  fupe- 
j-ior  intercoftal.  Thefe  bipod -veifels 
liccompany  the  branches  of  the  tra- 
chea; and  defetnd  into  their  mem- 
branes, the  arteries  inofcidate  with 


tery.  In  like  manner,  injedlions  p?f^ 
from  the  pulmonary  vein  into  the 
bronchia  ; or  from  thence,  into  the 
veins:  laftly,  they  readily  pafs  from 
the  arteries  into  the  pulmonary  veins  ; 
or  return  from  the  veins  into  tne  ar- 
teries. " ' ' • v ' 

The  lymphatic  veftels,  as  in  other 
parts,  form  a net-work  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lungs,  from  whence, 
branches  run  t'o  the  cavity  of  the 


he  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  veins  poilerior  mediaftinurn,  to  the  glands 


vith  the  veins,  forming  a vafcular 
veb  in  the  internal  cellular  fubftance. 
There  are  fome  inftances  where  the 
mlmonary  vein  itfelf  has  given  fmall 
)vanches  to  the  lungs,  to  the  wind- 
npe,  avid  to  the  furface  of  the  lungs. 

But  there  are  other  larger  veftels 
.elonging  to  the  lungs,  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  the  vein.  ‘The 
aeat  artery,  in  the  foetus  larger  than 
he  aorta,  and  in  the  adult  but  little 
Ts,  has  two  branches;-  the  right 
jirger  but  fhorter,  the  left  narrower 
jnd  longer.  In  the  foetus,  the  trunk 
i.felf  is  continued  into  the  defeend- 
pg  aorta,  and  is  known  by  the  name 


f du&us  arteriofus.  In  the 
hat  trunk,  degenerates  into 


adult, 

folid 


feated  on  the  cefophagus,  and  to  the 
thoracic  duel.  The  nerves  are  fmall, 
especially  the  anterior,  the  pofterior 
ones  being  fomewhat  larger:  they 
come  from  a nerve  of  the  eight  pair  ; 
but  they  receive  fome  addition,  ac- 
companying the  large  blood-veflels, 
from  the  recurrent,  and  likewife  from 
the  cardiac  plexus.  Hence  the  lungs 
have  but  little  fenfation  ; but  that  of 
the  little  nerves,  divided  upon  the 
fubftance  of  the  bronchia,  is  very- 
acute.  Nor  are  the  lungs  of  an  irri- 
table nature. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  en- 
ters into  the  lungs  is  exceedingly 
great,  equal  to  (or  even  perhaps 
greater  than)  that  which  is  fent  in 


ings  themfelves.  Within  this  cellu- 
ir  fabric,  the  air- veftels  and  blood- 
JefTcls  are  fubdivided,  and  in  the  ul- 
!mate  cellular  fpaces,  the  ultimate 


gament.  The  four  pulmonary  veins  the  fame  time  throughout  the  reft  of 
^company  the  branches  of  the  artery  the  body;  which,  therefore,  indi- 
nd  of  the  trachea,  through  the  cates  this  vifeus  to  be  fubfervient  to 
mgs,  furrounded  by  a good  deal  of  fome  very  important  purpofe.  That 
lellular  fubftance ; which  fubftance,  this  ufe  depends  manifeftly  upon  the 
king  increafed,  at  laft  compofes  the  air,  appears  from  the  univerfal  con- 

fent  of  nature,  in  which  we  fcarcely 
find  an  animal  which  does  not  refpire ; 
alfo  from  the  ftruclure  of  the  lungs  in 
the  foetus,  in  which,  being  ufekfs, 
-ins  and  arteries  fpread,  reticnlariy  on  account  of  the  abfence  of  air,  they 
iterwoven ; and  here  the  fmall  ar-  receive  only  a very  fmall  portion  of 
ries  exhale  a plentiful  vapour  into  that  blood,  which  the  pulmonary  ar- 
ve  aerial  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  the  tery  conveys  from  the  heart.  We 
fins  abforb  a watery  vapour  from  .come  now ,to  fpeak  of  refpiration, 
lem.  Hence,  coloured  water,  the TOor  the  inhalation  and  expulfion  of  air 
hfey  of  milk,  or  thin  wax,  being^by  the  lungs. 

ije&ed  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  Air,  phyfically  confidered,  is  an 
ow  with  froth  into  the/vind-pipe  ; element,  fluid,  in vifible,  elaftic,  with 

an  indeftrudtible  fpring,  and  fonife- 
rous.  But  the  air,  which  we  com- 


on  the  contrary,  penetrate  from 
j*c  bronchia  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 


raonly  receive  into  the  lungs,  is  im- 
pure, filled  with  a great  quantity  of 
watery  and  other  vapours,  alfo  with 
falts,  acids,  & c.  with  the  feeds 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  other 
foreign  particles  ; and  is  ponderous  ; 
weighing,  however,  850  times  lei's 
than  water,  a cubic  foot  of  air  being 
between  610  and  694  grains.  This 
Stir,  which  furrounds  the  earth  on  all 
iides,  being  comprefied  by  its  incum- 
bent columns,  perpendicularly  and 
laterally,  enters  with  great  force 
wherever  it  meets  with  lefs  refiftance, 
as  appears  from  experiments  made  in 
vacuo,  and  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  air-pump  ; fo  that  its  pre fibre  on 
the  human  body  is  not  lefs  than 
30,000  pounds.  It  is  repelled  chiefly 
by  the  pores  of  membranes,  iiiough 
thefe  are  permeable  by  water : it 
likewife  penetrates  oil  or  mucus  with 
difficulty. 

The  ambient  air  is  excluded  from 
all  parts  of  the  human  body,  by 
denfe  Ikin,  winch,  even  when  dry,  is 
impervious  to  the  air  ; by  the  fat  ly- 
ing under  it  ; by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  abforbent  vefiels,  and  by  the 
equability  of  the  refiftance.  We 
mult  inveftigate  why  the  air  enters 
the  lungs,  which,  in  an  adult,  are 
always  filled  with  air,  and  therefore 
refi  ft  the  preflure  of  the  whole  atmof- 
phere  with  an  equivalent  force. 
That  the  lungs  always  contain  air  is 
evident;  becaufe,  however  you  com- 
prefs  them,  they  are  ftill  lighter  than 
water  ; and  even  after  they  have  been 
inflated  but  a few  times,  they  always 
fwim  ; whereas,  in  the  fetus,  before 
air  has  been  admitted  into  them,  they 
link  to  the  bottom. 

On  the  equilibrium  being  deftroy- 
ed,  the  air  invariably  defeends  in  every 
direction  to  that  place  where  it  meets 
with  leaft  refiftance.  But  air  that  is 
denfe  and  heavy  defeends  more  eafily 
than  that  which  is  light,  vvhofe  force 
fcarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  air  in  the 
tongs,  nor  is  able  by  the  fame  force 


to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  the 
bronchia,  and  of  the  force  by  which 
the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  com- 
prefled.  Hence  an  animal  lives  with 
greater  eafe  in  a denfe  than  in  a light 
atmofphere;  although  that  air  is  ah 
ways  better  tolerated, .which  is  pure 
in  proportion  to  its  levity  ; fuch 
as  that  of  the  higheft  mountains 
of  the  Alps.  Therefore,  that  the 
air  may  enter  the  lungs,  they  mull 
make  a lefs  refiftance  to  it  than  be- 
fore ; namely,  the  air,  which  is  al- 
ready in  the  cellular  fabric  of  the 
lungs,  muft  be  rarified  : but  this  ef- 
fect will  be  produced,  if  the  cavity 
of  the  breaft,  which  is  filled  by  the 
lungs  be  dilated.  The  air,  which  is 
always  in  the  lungs,  expands  into 
this  increafed  fpace,  by  which,  being 
weakened  in  its  fpring,  it  makes  lefs 
refiftance  to  the  external  air;  confe- 
quently,  a portion  of  external  air  de- 
feends into  the  lungs,  fufficient  to 
re  ft  ore  to  the  air,  now  contained  in 
the  lungs,  the  fame  denfity  with  that 
of  the  external  air. 

We  muft,  therefore,  deferibe  the 
powers  which  dilate  the  breaft.  The 
breaft  or  thorax  is  compofed  of 
bones,  mufcles,  and  cartilages ; 
being  almoft  of  the  fhape  of  an 
elliptic  barrel,  fomewhat  comprefied 
before,  but  behind  divided  by  an  f 
eminence,  whofe  hoops  are  the  ribs, 
and  of  remarkable  ftrength.  In  the 
lateral  parts  of  this  llruclure,  the 
lungs  are  fituated ; the  central  and 
lower  parts  contain  firft  the  pericar- 
dium, and  then  fome  of  the  abdomi- 
nal vifeera. 

The  bafis  of  the  thorax  is  formed 
by  a column,  a little  curved,  at  the 
upper  part  gibbous  backwards,  fo 
that  its  fummit  is  fituated  moil  be- 
hind. To  this  twelve  vertebras  are 
affixed.  But  they  alfo  coalefce,  by 
the  union  of  their  bodies  into  a fingle 
column,  which  projects  forwards  be- 
tween the  two  cavities  of  the  breaft  i 
divide  the  right  from  the  left ; and 
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is  plain  in  the  fore  part,  and  broad 
towards  the  Odes.  A flight  finuofity 
receives  the  ribs  into  that  place  where 
the  arch  feparates  from  the  body. 
They  are  bound  together  into  one 
column,  both  by  the  elaftic  plate  in- 
terpofed  betvveen  the  bodies  of  every, 
two,  and  coalefcing  with  both ; and 
by  other  ligaments  •and  fpines  lying 
upon  one  another,  and  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ribs  ; on  which  accounts 
they  fcarcely  admit  of  motion  amongflr 
themfelves..  The  fides  of  the  breaft 
are  formed  of  twelve  ribs.  Thefe  are 
in  general  bent  in  the  form  of  an  ir- 
regular arch,  having  a conflderable 
curvature  laterally  and  backwards, 
but  extending  in  their  fore  part  to- 
wards a right  line.  The  bony  parts 
of  the  ribs  are,  however,  parallel 
| with  each  other.  The  greateft  part 
'of  the  rib  is  bony  ; of  which  the 
pofterior  portion  is  round  and  thick, 
and  the  anterior  thin  and  flat.  The 
anterior  remaining  part  of  the  rib 
con  (ills  of  a cartilage  ; which  in  ge- 
neral preferves  the  figure  of  the  rib, 
broad,  flat,  adhering  to  an  irregular 
hollow  of  the  bony  part;  and  which 
does  not  change  into  bone,  unlefs  in 
extreme  old  age. 

The  pofterior,  bony,  and  thick  part 
of  each  rib  terminates  in  a head. 
Xhele  are  inferted  into  pits  fcooped 
out  of  the  bodies  of  the  uppermofl: 
and  two  lower moft  vertebrse,  and  in 
die  contiguous  margins  of  each  of  the 
)thertwo.  The  vertebrse  are  tied  to 
he  ribs  by  ftrong  ligaments,  of 
which  the  principal  is  dillributed  Up 
on  each  adjacent  vertebra,  in  a radi- 
ated manner  from  each  rib  ; other 
igaments  tie  the  tranfverfe  procefs 
jo  the  tubercle  of  the  rib,  and  others 
l onneft  the  contiguous  ribs,  and  alfo 
he  tranfverfe  proceftes,  with  each 
•ther.  Moreover,  between  the  angle 
If  incurvation  and  the  articulation 
vith  the  vertebrse,  each  of  the  ten  up- 
er  ribs  has  a tubercle,  which,  being 
lonnetted  with  the  plain  fide  of  the 
S' 
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tranfverfe  ^procefs  of  the  correfpor.d^ 
ing  vertebra,  are  tied,  by  fftort  and 
ftrong  ligaments  to  that  procefs,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that,  while  tire  junc- 
ture is  very  ftrong,  the  rib  can  afeend 
and  defeend  for  a ftiort  way.  . 

Of  the  anterior  cartilages,  thefe- 
ven  uppermofl:  reach  to  the  fternum, 
and  ilrengthened  by  ftiort  ligaments, 
they  enter  with  a double  ' head  into 
lateral  depieflions  in  that  bone,  which' 
are  incrufted  with  cartilage.  Of  the' 
five  remaining  ribs,  the  uppermofl:  is 
agglutinated  by  ftrong  cellular  lub- 
ftance  to  the  feventh,  and  each  lower 
one  to  the  one  immediately  above 
it,  fo  that  they  form  a continuous 
margin,  which  is  itfelr  faftened  to  the 
fternum.  The  cartilages  are  con- 
necled  with  each  other,  both  by  pro- 
per ligaments,  and  by  cartilaginous 
appendages  joined  by  cellular  Tub- 
ftance  : the  two  lowermoft  are  free, 
and  connected  only  with  the  mufcles. 
Thefe  inf.  uior  cartilages  are  united 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  fternum, 
by  ftrong  ligaments. 

'i  he  firft  rib  is  the  fhorteft  and 
moft  iolid.  As  they  follow  in  fuc- 
ceftion  to  ‘the  feventh  and  eighth, 
every  two  of  them  form  larger  and 
more  moveable  circles.  The  eighth 
is  the  longeft  of  all  ; and  below  it, 
they  always  become  fttorter,  the  low- 
er they  are. 

The  upper  rib  defeends ; the  fe- 
cond  joius  the  fternum  almoft  at  a 
right  angle,  while  the  others  afeend 
both  to  the  vertebrse  and  to  the  fter- 
num, but  more  to  the  latter.  The 
bony  part  of  the  ribs  is  placed  in 
fuch  a direction,  that  the  uppermofl: 
have  their  anterior  furface  declined 
forwards,  almoft  tranfverfely.  About 
the  third  rib  it  is  placed  almoft  per- 
pendicularly ; and  below  the  middle 
ones,  it  proje&s  a little  forwards. 
Befides,  the  ftrength  of  the  ribs  is 
very  different.  The  uppermofl, 
being  ftiort,  tranfverfe,  jather  united 
than  articulated  with  the  fternu,mt 
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and,  laftly,  often  confolidated,  make 
tht  greateft  refiftance.  The  mobility 
of  the  lower  ribs  increases  fuccefiively 
to  the  loweft,  which  adhering  only 
to  mufcles,  moves  mod  freely  of  all., 

The  fternum,  in  general,  is, a thin 
fpongy  bone,  in  adults  of  a fingle 
piece,  but  in  the  foetus  varioufly  mul- 
tiphcate.  Jts  upper  part  is  broader, 
net  agonal,  and  fupported  by  the  cla- 
vicles, whi-ch  are  united  with  it  by 
a triangular  head,  and  very  ftrong 
arth.dation,  and  by  the  firft  rib  on 
each  fide.  The  next  part,  which  is 
longer  and  narrower,  grows  broader 
downwards,  and  its  Tides  receive  the 
ribs  into  proper  angular  cavities.  The 
lower  part,  which  is  lefs  and  fhorter, 
is  obtufely  ftiaped  like  a tongue. 
This  is  continued  into  a detached  ap- 
pendage, .partly  bony,  and  partly 
cartilaginous,  which  is  called  the  en- 
fiform  cartilage;  of  various  fhapes, 
being  fometimes  obtufe  like  a little 
tongue,  foretimes  pointed,  fome- 
times bifid,  and  fometimes  perfo- 
rated. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  dilate  the 
feat  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  to  pro- 
duce that  condition  which  caufes  the 
external  air  to  defeend  into  the  lungs, 
the  thorax  mulj  be  elevated.  For 
thus  all  the  fedtions  of  the  thorax 
form  right  angles,  and  its  capacity  is 
increafed.  This  motion  is  performed 
by  various  mufcles,  which  either  ope- 
rate conftantly,  or  only  at  certain 
times.  The  whole  of  the  intercoftat 
mufcles  always  elevate  the  ribs.  Un- 
der this  name  we  comprehend  22 
mufcles ; of  which  1 1 are  external, 
or  fubcutaneous ; and  as  many  inter- 
nal, feparated  from  the  pleura  only 
bv  fat  and  cellular  fubftance.  The 

J 

origin  of  the  external  intercoftals  is 
at  the  po  fieri  or  articulation  of  the 
ribs;  their  anterior  termination  is  in 
the  bony  part  of  each  rib,  at  fome 
diilance  from  the  cartilage,  fo  that 
the  remaining  fpace  between  the  car- 
tilages, all  the  way  to  the  fternum,  in 
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place  of  the  mufcles,  is  filled  with 
an  aponeurofs.  Their  direction  is 
fuch,  that  they  defeend  obliquely  for- 
wards, from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
upper  rib  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
lower  rib.  Almoft  all  authors  agree 
that  thffy  elevate  the  ribs ; becanfe  they 
defeend  from  the  upper  and  more 
fixed,  to  the  lower  and  more  move- 
able  rib,  in  fnen  a manner,  that  their 
lower  point  lies  more  dillant  from  the 
vertebral  articulation,  or  fulcrum  of 
the  lever  of  the  ribs. 

But  the  internal  intercoftals  arife  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  vertebrae,  near 
the  outfide  of  the  tubercles.  From 
thence  .they  proceed  as  far  as  the 
fternum,  into  which  the  firft  of  this 
kind  are  inferted  above.  Except  the 
anterior  part  of  the  firft  internal 
mufcles,  their  diredhion  is  contrary 
to  that  of  the  former  ; fo  that  they 
defeend  backwards,  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  upper  rib,  to  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  lower  rib.  There- 
fore their  adtion  is  difputed,  becaufe 
their  lower  infertion  is  made  into  a 
point  of  the  rib,  nearer  its  articula- 
tion with  the  vertebrae,  which,  there- 
fore, feems  to  be  the  leaft  moveable  ; 
however,  they  elevate  the  ribs  not- 
withftandinm  this;  for  the  immobi- 

. O '.  . . , 

lity  of  the  upper  rib,  arifing  from  its- 
articulation,  weight,  and  ligaments, 
far  exceeds  the  mobility  produced  by 
its  greater  diftance  from  the  fulcrum 
This  is  proved  by  the  dilTedtion  of 
living  animals ; in  which  it  appears, 
that  the  internal  mufcles  adt  during 
the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  and  relt 
when  they  are  deprefted  ; by  threads 
fixed  to  a flexible  human  Skeleton,, 
and  drawn  in  the  diredlion  of  the  in- 
ternal intercoftal  mufcles,  which  al- 
ways and  invariably  raife  the  inferior 
r;b  towards  the  fuperior  ; and  by  the 
firmnefs  of  the  upper  ribs,  which 
ferve  as  a fixed  point  to  the  lower 
ones  : for  the  firft'ribs  are  from  eight 
to  twelve  times  lefs  moveable  than 
the  other  true  ribs ; while  the  differ- 
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ence  of  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
. motion,  is  fcarcely  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  lever.  And  laftly, 
by  experiment  on  the  dead  fiibje'tt ; 

; for,  on  xaifing  its  thorax,  the  inter- 
nal intercollals  lwell. 

By  the  a&ion,  therefore,  of  thefe 
mufcles,  the  thorax  is  elevated,  not 
; altogether  as  one  machine,  nor  would 
relpiration  be  afhfted  by  fuch  a mo- 
| tion ; but  the  ribs,  turning  upon  their 
(articulations,  behind  are  but  little 
moved,  while  with  their  anterior  ex-, 
tremities,  they  defeend  and  form 
(larger  angles,  both  with  the  fternuin 
land  vertebrae';  and  in  the  middle  of 
their  arches,  they  afeend  and  raife 
[their  lower  edges  forwards.  A<  the 
fame  time,  the  llernum  is  thruft  for- 
ward from  the  vertebrae  and  from 
the  junctures  with  the  ribs.  Thus 
the  ribs  are  both  farther  from  the 
vertebrae,  and  the  right  ribs  recede 
from  the  left ; and  both  diameters, 
trom  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from 
the  itemum  to  the  vertebrae,  arc  m- 
[creafed  by  almoft  two  lines  each : and 
•as  this  occurs  in  every  imaginable 
fe&ion  of  the  thorax,  the  cavity  of 
(the  bread  will  be  fufficiently  dilated. 
This  happens  efpecially  in  women, 
and  in  men  whole  breathing  is  fome- 
(what  laborious.  Thefe  effects  are 
produced  leaff  of  all  by  the  firft.  ribs, 
Ibut  more  by  the  iucceeding  ones.  In 
ftrongjnfpirations,  the  ribs  defeend 
(both  behind  and  before,  and,  along 
with  thefe,  the  iternum ; and  the 
ipaces  between  the  cartilages  are  leff* 
ened.  But  this  dilatation  is  neither 
lufheient  for  healthy  refpiration,  nor 
is  it  almoft  obfervable  in  men  ; al- 
though, even  then,  the  intercoff&l 
mufcles,  by  retaining  and  elevating 
the  ribs,  very  much  affiff  the  infpira- 
rion  in  afecondary  way,  by  affording 
a tixed  point  the  diaphragm,  fo 
that  the  whole  force  of  that  mufcle 
may  be  fpent,  not  in  deprefilng  the 
ribs,  but  in  lowering  itCelf.  The 
greater  part,  therefore.,  of  the  fpace 


which  the  thorax  gains  in  irifpira* 
tion*,  arifes  from  the.  action  of  the 
diaphragm. 

By  the  diaphragm  We  underdand 
a mufcle  expanded  in  a curvilineal 
plate,  which,  in  general,  feparates 
the  pulmonary  bags  from  the  abdo- 
men in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
middle  and  tendinous  part  is  the 
higheft,  and  fupports  the  pericardia 
um  ; that  the  lateral  portions',  which, 
arife  from  the  folid  parts  of  the  thorax 
and  loins,  are  every  where  lower  ; and 
that  its  poderior  portions  are  lowed  of 
all.  The  flefny  fibres  of  this  mufcle 
arife  from  the  internal  or  poderior 
furface  of  the  enfiform  cartilage  to 
the  very  point,  and  from  the  fixth* 
feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh 
ribs,  and  apex  of  the  twelfth  ; alter 
which  follows  an  interval,  in  which 
the  naked  pleura  is  contiguous  to  the 
peritonaeum.  Thereafter  mufcular 
appendages  of  the  diaphragm,  much, 
dronger,  collected  into  two,  three* 
or  four  round  mufcles  cn  each  fide* 
arife  flefhy  from  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fird  lumbal  vertebra,  and 
from  the  fide  of  the  body  of  the  fe- 
cond  ; and  tendinous  from  the  middle 
of  the  body  of  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth,  and  from  the  cartilages  placed 
between  them,  on  the  whole  higher 
up  in  the  left  fide.,  and  lower  down 
in  the  right. 

All  thefe  fibres,  becoming  tendi- 
nous, form  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  refembles,  in  figure,  a tre- 
foil leaf,  and  iupports  the  peri- 
cardium with  its  middle  and  broader 
angle,  while  the  lateral  wings,  of 
which  the  left  is  narrower,  defeend 
backwards.  This  central  portion  is 
more  moveable  than  the  reff ; but  in 
the  middle  tendinous  part,  and  neigh- 
bouring mufcular  fubftanee,  it  is  re- 
filled by  the  heart ; the  lateral  wings 
and  contiguous  portions  are  the  mo  ft 
moveable.  The  fibres  of  this  tendon 
form  a moft  beautiful  web,  principally 
indeed  on  the  upper  part ; whkk 
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flretches  from  each  mufcular  portion, 
to  the  mufcular  portion  oppofite  to 
it:  and  then  they  form  remarkable 
inferior  fafciculi,  tranfverfe,  right, 
left,  and  pofterior,  which  lall  portion 
i is  the  uppermoft. 

There  are  two  holes  in  the  dia- 
phragm ; of  which  the  right,  in  the 
right  fide  of  its  tendon,  is  obtufely 
fquare,  and  circumfcribed  by  four 
ftrong  tendinous  fafciculi;  the  left, 
which  is  elliptical,  lies  betwixt  the 
right  and  left  flefhy  portions,  arifing 
from  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbal  vertebrae  : under  this  opening 
they  decuffate  and  crofs  each  other 
once  and  again,  but  above  they  end 
in  the  tendon.  Therefore  it  is  pro- 
bable that  th t latter  is  contradfed  dur- 
ing the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
that  the  former  remains  immoveable  : 
for  tendons  are  but  little  changed 
during  mufcular  motion. 

rihe  ftru&ure  of  the  parts,  and 
the  difiedtion  of  living  animals,  de- 
inonftrate,  that  the  flefhy  portions 
of  the  diaphragm,  by  afcending  on 
all  Tides  from  fixed  points  to  middle 
and  moveable  parts,  deprefs  thefe,  and 
by  that  means  draw  downward  the 
lateral  bags  of  the  thorax,  which 
contain  the  lungs  ; and  thus  aug- 
ment the  perpendicular  diameter  of 
the  breall.  The  mufcular  portions 
are  more  depreiTed  ; the  tendon  lefs, 
both  becaufe  it  is  fixed  to  the  peri- 
cardium, and  becaufe  its  own-'  fub- 
ftance  does  not  contradl.  The  cefo- 
phagus,  and  even  the  vena  cava,  are 
compreffed,  while  the  diaphragm 
adts.  The  diaphragm  almoft  alone 
performs  the  office  of  refpiration  in 
a healthy  man  who  is  at  reft  ; and 
alfo  in  thofe  whofe  ribs  are  fradlur- 
ed,  or  the  fternurti  burft,  or»wbere 
the  perfon  will  not  make  ufe  of  his 
ribs  on  account  of  pain.  The  force 
of  the  diaphragm  alfo,  in  dilating  the 
breaft,  is  greater,  according,  to  cal- 
culation, than  all  the  reft  of  the 
powers  which  contribute  to  refpira- 
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tion.  The  extent  of  an  infpiration 
is  thus  far  limited,  becaufe,  during  < 
the  extreme  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  lower  ribs  arc  drawn  inwards,  and 
the  breaft  is  fo  far  ftraitened.  To 
oppofe  this,  the  intercofta}  mufcles 
interfere  in  a moderate  infpiration ; 
in  an  exceftive  one  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  phrenic  nerve, 
when  irritated,  more  evidently  than 
in  moft  other  mufcles,  forces  the  dia- 
phragm to  perform  its  office.  Tie 
lungs  themfelves  are  entirely  govern- 
ed by  the  air,  ribs,  and  diaphragm ; 
being  in  immediate  contact  with  j 
thefe,  as  appears  through  a large  in- 
cifion,  or  through  the  pleura,  or  pel- 
lucid part  of  the  diaphragm,  when 
the  containing  parts  remain  entire. 

In  violent  infpirations,  cccafioncd  j 
by  an  increafed  quantity  of  blood 
driven  into  the  lungs,  or  by  any  ob- 
ftacle  occurring  in  them,  fever al 
other  powers  elevating  the  thorax, 
alfift  in  dilating  the  breaft,  which  ' 
are  inferted  into  the  thorax,  clavicles,  > 
or  fcapulae  ; fuch  as  the  fealeni  muf-  j 
cles,  maftoidei,  trapezii,  cervicales  J 
defeendentes,  ferrati  fuperiores,  pec-  j 
torales,  and  levatores  parvi,  for  which 
anatomy  mud  be  confulted. 

Thus,  there  are  powers  which  in- 
creafe  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  in  *1 
all  its  three  dimenfions.  By  thefe'; 
the  cavity  of  the  breaft  is  dilated,  fo 
that  it  compreftes  the  lungs  lefs  than 
before : into  that  fpace  the  lungs  i\ 
drive  to  extend  themfelves,  fince  they  ) 
are  never  dellitute  of  air,  which,  zt  1 
foon  as  the  preffure  is  taken  off,  be-  t 
comes  rarified,  and  expands  itfelf.  I 
J ndependent  of  the  a&ion  of  the  muf 
cles,  the  lungs  poffefs  no  peculiar  in 
herent  power  of  attracting  air  : anfl.iM 
even  when  they  are  moft  Hull  of  air,  j 
on  clofing  the  trachea,  the  animal 
however,  atlempts  to  infpire,  by  the  j 
efforts  of  its.  intercoftal  mufcles  any 
diaphragm.  It  follows,  that  the  aii 
gravitating,  and  preffed  on  all  fide 
by  the  incumbent  columns  of  the  at-  ■* 
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mofphere,  mu  ft  enter  the  thorax ; 
and  with  greater  force  the  lei's  air  is 
i in  tlie  lungs;  and  with  the  greateft, 
if  they  contain  no  air:  but  air  will 
not  enter  the  thorax,  if  the  air, 
being  admitted  to  the  lungs  through 
a wound  in  the  bread,  comprefs  their 
furfaee.  In  this  a6Hon,  therefore, 
which  is  called  infpiration,  the  bron- 
chia, are  every  way  increafed,  both 
in  length  and  breadth  ; becaufe  all 
the  diameters  of  the  thorax  are  in- 
creafed, and  the  inflated  lungs  re- 
main immediately  contiguous  to  the 
pleura.  At  the  fame  time,  the  vef- 
fels,  which  are  joined  with  the  bron- 
| chia  by  a cellular  Iheath,  become 
longer  and  are  extended,  and  the 
i fma!l  angles  become  larger  ; by  which 
means,  the  circulation  is  facilitated. 

I Befides,  when  the  veflcular  fubllance 
I of  the  lungs  is  filled  with  air,  the 
fpace  through  which  the  capillary 
|vdfels  of  the  lungs  run,  is  increafed, 

’ the  branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins 
I are  ftretched  out  at  greater  angles, 
tlie  lobes  prefs  lefs  upon  eacli  other, 
i the  compreflion  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  is  leflened,  and,  therefore,  the 
blood  fent  from  the  heart  will  flow 
I with  greater  eafe  and  celerity  through 
1 the  large  and  fmall  arteries  of  the 
lungs.  Hence,  by  inflating  the  lungs, 
and  by  that  means  facilitating  the 
I paflage  of  the  blood  to  the  left  ven- 
tricle, moribund  animals  are  refufei- 
talcd,  and  in  the  fame  way  perfons 
| who  are  taken  out  of  the  water  ap- 
parently droumed.  But,  on  account 
| of  its  great  levity,  thepiefl'ure  of  the 
air  upon  the  blood  does  not  deferve 
I notice,  as  being  three  hundred  times 
Ids  than  the  force  of  the  heart ; and 
linfufficient  to  force  the  air  againffc 
the  blood,  which  may  cafily  be  done 
1 by  a fvphon. 

Is  air  contained  between  the  lungs 
and  the  thorax?  Is  thft  air  rarified 
ui  infpiration,  and  afterwards  be- 
| coming  condenfed,  and  comprefling 
the  lungs,  does  it  caufe  exfpiration  ? 


Is  this  opinion  confirmed  by  the  ana- 
logy  of  birds,  of  wdiich  it  is  itri&ly. 
true  ? Every  thing  concurs  to  con- 
fute this  opinion  : behind  the  pleura, 
in  living  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in 
dead  human  bodies,  the  naked  lungs 
are  vifiblc,  without  any  intermediate 
fpace  betwixt  them  : on  perforating 
the  pleura,  the  lungs  retradl  them- 
felves  towards  the  vertebras  as  foon 
as  the  air  comes  in  conta&  with 
them.  In  birds,  jthe  lungs,  being 
pervious,  admit  the  air  through  large 
holes  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax* 
But  in  thefe  there  is  a mam  fed  fpace 
betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  pleura, 
which  would  be  equally  manifefl:  in 
quadrupeds,  if  the  lungs  were  not 
contiguous  with  the  pleura.  Large 
wounds,  admitting  the  air  into  one 
cavity  of  the  thorax  only,  diminifli 
the  refpiration  ; but  fuch  wounds,  as 
let  the  air  into  both  cavities,  fupprefs 
it.  When  the  thorax  is  opened  under 
water,  it  emits  no  bubbles  of  air 
through  the  faid  water;  but  in  birds, 
in  whofe  thorax  there  is  air,  it  does. 
The  imaginable  fpace  betwixt  the 
lungs  and  the  thorax  is  filled  by  va- 
pour, or  a very  little  water.  Adhe- 
fions  of  t?ie  lungs  injure  the  refpira- 
tion but  in  a fmall  degree ; which 
ought  entirely  to  ceafe,  if  any  inter- 
mediate air  betwixt  the  lungs  and 
thorax  were  neceflary  to  refpiration. 
Finally,  the  external  air,  being  ad- 
mitted to  any  of  the  membranes  of 
the  human  body,  inflames  them,  if 
they  be  not  defended  by  plentiful  mu- 
cus, and  of  this  the  pleura  is  deftitute* 
Refpiration,  whether  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a fubputrid  vapour,  or  in 
fome  other  way,  certainly  vitiates  the 
air,  and  renders  it  unfit  either  for  in- 
flating the  lungs  or  fupporting  flame  ; 
and  laflly,  it  deprives  that  element  of 
its  elaflicity . It  is  probable,  that  this 
happens  from  putrefaction,  fince,  by 
a crowd  of  meu  the  air  is  rendered 
peftilential,  and  fevers  of  the  mod 
jnahgnant  kind  are  generated  in  a 
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few  hours.  In  whatever  way  it  hap- 
pens, we  are  certain,  that,  in  the 
lungs,  the  air  is  vitiated  ; lofes  its 
elasticity  ; and  cannot  keep  the  lungs 
diftended,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  now  increas'd  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
into  the  veins.  Nor  can  the  will 
dilate  the  bread  beyond  certain 
bounds,  or  affid  the  pafi'age  of  the 
blood.  A hate  therefore  will  take 
place,  in  which  the  blood  cannot 
pafs  through  the  lungs. 

Thus  a new  reiiftance  to  the  blood 
continually  coming  from  the  heart 
is  generated  : and  in  long  retentions 
of  the  breath,  as  in  making  violent 
efforts,  the  venous  blood,  especially 
of  the  head,  Magnates  before  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  is 
elofed  up,  becaufe  it  cannot  evacuate 
itfelf  into  the  lungs ; and  tumefies  the 
lace  with  vednefs,  and  fometimes 
burfls  the  veins  of  the  brain,  neck, 
inteftines,  kidneys,  or  lungs,  and 
even  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
This  is  the  caufe  of  exceffive  anxiety 
of  mind  ;,this  is  the  caule  of  death 
in  eompreffed  air,  in  perfons  drowned 
or  ftrangled,  which  is  much  more 
Bidden  than  is  commonly  imagined 
with  regard  .to  drowned  people.  A 
living  perfon,  therefore,  that  he  may 
remove  thofe  inconveniencies  which 
arife  from  the  pafi'age  of  the  blood 
being  obftrudted,  flackens  the  powers 
of  irifpiration,  and  excites  to  action 
thofe  of  exfpiration,  in  order  to  free 
the  bread  from  the  too  greatly  rari- 
ified  air. 

Thefe  powers,  are,  full,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  ribs,  which  being  drawn, 
upwards  out  of  their  natural  Situation, 
as  loon  as  the  elevating  powers  ceafe 
to  act,  fpontaneoufly  replace  them- 
i'elves  at  more  acute  angles  with  the 
item  uni  and  vertebras.  There  isalfo 
the  elaftic  force  of  the  bronchia  and 
veficles  dill  ended  y.’ith  air,  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  contract.-  Hence 
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exfpiration  is  performed  more  eafily 
and  quickly  than  iiifpiration ; and 
hence  it  is  the  la  ft  adlion  of  dying 
people. 

Thefe  are  abided  by  the  abdominal 
mufcles ; the  oblique,  draight,  and 
tranfverfe.  The  former  of  thefe  are 
fadened  by  one  part  to  the  lower 
ribs;  and  by  another  part  they  are 
attached  to  the  os  pubis  and  ilium, 
which  are  immoveable,  when  com- 
pared with  the  bread.  Therefore 
the  flraight  mufcles,  being  contract- 
ed, flatten  the  arch  into  which  the 
abdominal  vifcera  were  protruded  by 
thedepreffion  of  the  diaphragrn,reduce 
the  convexity  of  the  abdomen  near- 
er to  a draight  line:  force  the  abdo- 
minal vifcera  upwards  and  backwards 
againd  the  diaphragm,  which  alone 
can  give  way  ; and  prefs  it  up  into 
the  thorax,  which  is  thus  rendered 
fhorter.  The  oblique  mufcles,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  comprefs  the  late- 
ral parts  of  the  abdomen,  carry  the 
liver  and  domach  backwards,  and 
prefs  them  towards  that  place  where 
there  is  the  lead  refidarice.  Ladly, 
all  of  them  draw  down  theribs  which 
were  elevated  by  the  intercodals.  The 
tranfverfe  mufcles,  indeed,  do  not 
draw  down  the  ribs  ; but  they  pull 
the  cartilages  of  the  falfe  ribs  a little 
inwards,  render  the  whole  abdomen 
much  narrower,  and  force  the  fame 
vifcera  againd  the  diaphragm.  A s 
acceflory  powers  may  be  reckoned 
the  dernocodal,  and  the  long  inter- 
nal intercoital  mufcles,  which  are 
called  depreflors.  By  this  joint  force 
the  elevated  ribs  defcend  ; the  middle 
ones  more,  the  uppermod  lefs,  the 
lowed  mod  of  all ; their  margins  are 
drawn  inwards  : the  cartilages  af- 
cend,  and  return  into  acute  angles 
with  the  fternum  ; and  the  fternum 
itfelf  recedes  backwards  with  the  ribs. 
By  thefe  means  the  thorax,  is  rendered 
narrower  in  every  direction  and  ihort- 
er,  and  expels  -as  much  air  out  of  the 
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lungs  as  Is  fufiicient  to  remove  the 
uneafinefs. 

In  violent  refpiration,  when  the  in- 
fpirations  are  fuller,  the  more  power- 
ful exfpirations  derive  afiiflance  from 
fome  other  caufes,  as  the  facro-lum- 
balis,  longiflimus  and  quadratus  muf- 
cles.  By  this  force,  leaden  bullets, 
weighing  above  a drachm,  may  be 
blown  to  the  dillance  of  363  feet 
which  force  is  equal  to  a third  part 
of  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere. 
But,  in  a healthy  perfon,  the  muf- 
j c!es  of  the  abdomen  alone  fuffice?  and 
the  lungs  are  not  fo  much  emptied 
as  in  blowing. 

The  effects  of  exfpiration  are  the 
comprefiion  of  the  blood-vefiels  of 
the  lungs;  the  diminution  of  the 
angles  of  tlie  bronchia  ; the  refting 
the  weight  of  the  adjacent  veffels 
on  the  reticular  veffels  ; the  expul- 
fion  of  the  corrupted  air  from  the 
j lungs  ; the  propulfion  through  the 
1 veins  of  that  part  of  the  blood,  which 
is  impa&ed  in  the  capillary  arteries, 
to  the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  and  the 
i impeding  that  part  of  the  blood  which 
is  coming  from  the  right  ventricle. 
Exfpiration,  therefore,  flops  the  ready 
entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  lungs  ; 
and  as  the  whole  thorax  is  compref- 
fed  at  the  fame  time,  it  repels  the 
venous  blood  into  the  veins  of  the 
head,  and  fills  the  brain  and  its  fi- 
nufes. 

In  this  manner  the  necefiity  for 
refpiration  arifes  anew,  as  often  as 
the  collapfed  veffels  of  the  lungs  refifl 
the  'blood  expelled  from  the  right 
1 ventricle  of  the  heart : this  is  one 
caufe  of  death  in  thofe  animals  which 
1 expire  in  veffels  exhaulled  of  air. 
The  lungs  in  thofe  which  have  re- 
mained long  in  vacuo,  from  having 
the  air  drawn  out  from  them,  be- 
come denfe,  folia,  and  heavier  . than 
j water  ; and,  therefore,  impervious  to 
the  blood.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the 
i death  of  thofe  who  are  killed  by  light- 
j ning,  and  perhaps  by  the  noxious  va- 


pours of  caverns.  Therefore,  in 
confequence  of  a moft  intelligent 
ftru&ure,  at  the  firft  perception  of  the 
uneafinefs  arifing  from  the  oppofition 
to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  the  exfpiring  powers  be- 
come relaxed,  the  infpiring  pdwers 
are  excited  into  aftion,  and  the  mo? 
tion  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs 
is  rendered  free  and  accelerated. 

Are  there  other  caufes  of  alternate 
refpiration  ? Is  any  thing  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  compreflion  of  the  vena 
fine  pari,  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  or 
from  the  blood  not  being  fent  to  th* 
brain  ? But  thefe  are  difproved  by 
comparative  anatomy  ; which,  where 
there  is  no  fuch  nerve  or  vein,  finds  the 
fame  alternation  in  refpiration  every 
where.  Does  it  proceed  from  the 
alternate  contraction  of  antagoniil 
mufcles,  among  which,  thofe  of  ex- 
fpiration relax  thofe  of  infpiration, 
and  the  reverfe  ? But,  according  to 
this  argument,  all  the  mufcles  of  the 
Human  body  would  be  perpetually  ah 
ternating  in  their  motions. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  fniH- 
ciently  appears,  that  refpiration  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  a healthy 
adult ; becaufe,  whether  the  lungs 
remain  long  in  a Hate  either  of  exfpi- 
ration or  of  infpiration,  death  will  be 
the  confequence.  Therefore  no  ani- 
mal, that  has  lungs  like  ourfelves, 
after  it  has  breathed  for  fome  time, 
fo  that  the  air  fhall  have  penetrated 
into  the  inmoft  parts  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  fhall  have 
brought  a new  quantity  of  blood  to 
that  vifeus,  can  fubfift  longer  than  a 
few  minutes  without  the  ufe  of  air, 
without  perifhing,  or  at  leaf!  falling 
into  a ftate  which  differs  from  death 
only  in  the  pofiibility  of  recovery. 
In  an  animal  recently  born,  this  ne- 
cefiity for  air  does  not  take  place  very 
infiantaneoufiy. 

But  the  ufe  of  refpiration  is  differ- 
ent from  this  necefiity ; which  na- 
ture might  have  avoided,  either  by 
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forming  no  lungs  at  all,  or  by  con- 
firu&ing  them  limilar  to  thofe  of  the 
foetus.  The  ufe,  therefore,  of  re- 
fpiration  mud  be  very  confiderable, 
fince  all  animals  are  furnifhed  either 
with  lungs,  or  with  gills,  cr  with  a 
wind-pipe  diftributed  through  ' all 
parts  cf  the  body. 

To  inveftigate  this  utility,  let  us 
compare  the  blood  of  the  adult  with 
that  of  the  foetus,  and  with  the  vi- 
tal fluid  in,  fifties.  It  appears,  that 
in  the  foetus  the  blood  is  deftitute  of 
its  florid  rednefs  and  folid  denfity  ; 
that  the  blocd  of  fifli  is  cold,  and 
has  lefs  denfity,  and  a tender  crafia- 
mentum.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  blood  acquires  both  thefe 
propei  ties  in  the  lungs. 

Is  animal  heat  generated  princi- 
pally in  the  lungs  ? Does  it  arife  from 
the  alternate  extenficn  and  contrac- 
tion, relaxation  and  comprellion,  of 
the  veffels,  by  which  the  folid  parts 
of  the  blood  are  perpetually  rubbed 
together,  and  fuller  attrition  from 
their  conftridtion  ? The  lungs,  there- 
fore, will  add  to  the  office  of  the 
reft;  of  the  arteries,  becaufe  in  them 
the  blood  is  alternately  relaxed  and 
comprefied  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  But  when  the 
lungs  are  obftrufled,  ulcerated,  and 
almoft  defiioyed,  morbid  heat  is  in- 
creafed  in  the  human  body  : and  in 
the  lungs,  the  cold  air  comes  moft 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

The  denfity  is,  indeed,  promoted 
by  the  copious  difeharge  of  watery 
vapour  from  the  veffels  of  the  lungs, 
by  which  the  reft  of  the  mafs  be- 
comes fpecifically  heavier.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  in  other  arteries,  the 
blood,  being  alternately  retarded  and 
accelerated,  is  figured  by  the  moulds 
of  the  ultimate  arteries,  becomes 
fpherical,  and  therefore  denfer,  hav- 
ing more  ponderous  globules,  and 
lefs  light  fluid.  The  pulmonary  vein 
alfo  being  fmaller  than  its  corre- 
fpending  artery,  is  of  confiderable 
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ufe  in  comprefling  the  globules,  and 
in  increafing  their  attraction.  Never- 
thclefs,  cold  animals,  with  very  fmall 
lungs,  have  denfe  and  coagulable 
blood  ; as  alfo  the  chick  in  ovo.  The 
com  fe  or  the  blood  through  tile  lungs 
is  fhortcr;  through  the  whole  body 
the  courfe  is  longer,  and  the  artery 
weaker  ; the  ventricle,  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled,  is  alfo  weaker. 

Is  the  air  itfelf  received  into  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  and  does  it  there 
produce  neceffary  vibrations?  Is  this 
demonftrated  from  the  reliftance  of 
the  body  to  the  weight  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  ; from  the  air  found  in  the 
blood-veflels,  in  the  cellular  fubftancc, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  human 
body  ; from  the  cracking  produced 
by  extending  the  joint.;  from  air 
being  maniftlily  poured  from  the 
trachea  into  the  hearts  of  many  ani- 
mals, as  the  locuft  ; from  the  c Tape 
of  air  from  the  blood  and  animal 
fluids  in  Mr.  Boyle's  vacuum  ; from 
the  neceflity  of  a vital  oicillation  in 
the  blood ; and  from  the  increaftd 
rednefs  of  the  pulmonary  b’ood  ? 

That  no  elaftie  air  is  he.  e received 
into  the  blood,  is  demonftrated  from 
its  not  being  able  to  enter  into  the 
blood,  if  it  retain  its  elafticity  ; from 
the  inutility  of  its  reception,  if  its 
elafticity  be  loft  in  the  blood  ; from 
the  perfect  immutability  of  the  blood 
by  cold  ; from  the  minutenefs  of  the 
inhaling  veffels  ; from  the  tides  of  the 
veficks  being  perpetually  covered 
with  mucus  ; from  the  elaftie  nature 
of  air  being  unfit  to  pafs  through 
capillary  velfels ; and  from  its  repul* 
fion  by  water,  that  hinders  it  from 
paffing  through  moiftened  paper,  li- 
nen, or  leather.  Again,  air  thrown 
into  the  trachea  never  pafies  into  the 
heart ; or  only  when  it  is  driven  with 
exceflive  force.  In  the  veffds  and 
humours  of  the  human  body,  air, 
from  a ftate  of  inelafticity,  becomes 
elaftie  in  confequence  of  putrefa&ion, 
froft,  or  an  external  vacuum.  But 


uch  air  exifts  in  every  liquid,  and 
iis  taken  into  our  bodies  with  the 
aliments,  and  with  vapours,  mixing 
(lowly  and  difficultly.  There  never 
were  any  elaftic  bubbles  of  airobferv- 
ed  in  the  blood  of  a living  animal, 
unlefs  after  wounds  ; air  being  inflat- 
ed into  the  blood-veflels  of  any  ani- 
mal, kills  it  certainly  and  fpeedily. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  fufficiently 
certain  in  the  increased  rednefs  of  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  Laftly, 
air  indeed  is  abforbed  by  moft  fluids, 
and  by  water,  but  flovvly,  and  only 
; at  the  end  of  feveral  days  after  the 
former  air  has  been  exhaufled  by  the 
pump.  It  then  likewife  lays  afide 
its  elaltic  nature  ; and  no  reafon  has 
been  advanced  why  the  air  ffiould  ei- 
ther be  more  fpeedily  abforbed  by  the 
! blood,  or  why  it  ffiould  retain  its  elaf- 
; ticity  after  its  abforption. 

Is  the  blood  cooled  in  the  lungs  ? 

; Is  this  proved  from  the  death  cf  ani- 
I mals  in  air  heated  to  the  fame  de- 
! gree  with  the  animal,  as  is  believed 
to  have  happened  from  very  fultry 
fummer  weather,  and  fcorching  ealt 
winds  ? Are  the  pulmonary  veins, 

I therefore,  lefs  than  the  arteries  ? 
Does  the  defire  of  cold  in  hard-work- 
ing people  arife  from  thence  ? That 
the  blood  is  cooled  in  the  lungs,  is 
thus  far  true,  that  it  warms  the  con- 
tiguous air,  and  therefore  imparts  to 
it  fomething  of  its  own  heat.  But 
that  this  was  not  the  defign  of  na- 
ture, is  evident ; fince  no  one  lias 
laid,  that  the  venous  blood  is  hotter 
than  the  arterial,  although  feme  af- 
lert  that  it  is  colder ; and  nobody 
ever  obferved  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  colder  than  the  right.  But  the 

I venous  blood  enters  the  lungs.  If  it 
be  cooled  there,  it  follows  that  the 
arteries  muft  receive  it  fliil  colder. 
Th  erefore,  the  blood  recovers  that 
heat  which  it  loft,  and  even  more  : 
and  beiides,  a perfon  may  live  in  an 
! air  much  hotter  that  the  blood  itfelf, 

| of  which  we  have  a familiar  example 


in  baths,  and  warm  climates.  The 
lize  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the 
foetus,  which  does  not  refpire,  is 
greater  ; and  the  larger  area  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  which  is  likewife  much  great- 
er in  the  foetus,  feems  to  be  a recep- 
tacle fubfervient  to  frequently  necef- 
fary  retardations,  and  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  vein  contributes  to  the 
acceleration  of  the  blood. 

Does  the  blood  derive  its  rednefs 
frbm  the  air?  This  is  contradicted 
by  what  we  fee  in  cold  animals,  which 
though  they  make  almofl;  no  ufe  of 
the  air,  have  blood  equally  red  with 
that  of  warm  animals  ; by  the  certain 
connexion  of  rednefs  in  the  blood  of 
frogs,  with  their  having  plenty  of 
food,  and  of  palenefs  with  want  of 
food  ; and  by  the  air,  as  we  have 
juft  now  Did,  having  no  accefs  to  (he 
blood.  Nevertheless,  rednefs  is  pro- 
duced, and  reflored  to  the  blood  bv 
the  contadl  of  ai;-,  and  is  deftroyed 
by  its  removal.  Does  fome  fubtle 
element  from  the  air  penetrate  the 
blood,  and  caufe  its  colour,  as  light 
is  required  for  the  colours  of  plants  ? 

Why  do  tertoifes,  frogs,  lizards, 
fnails,  earwigs,  and  many  t)ther  in- 
fects, live  long  without  air?  In  them, 
the  lungs  are  given,  not  fo  much  for 
the  preparation  of  the  blood,  of  which 
they  have  but  a fmall  quantity,  as 
for  affifting  them  in  fvvimming ; 
hence  their  lungs  are  fupplied  with 
veins  from  the  cava,  and  with  arte- 
ries from  the  aorta.  Infedfs  inhale 
and  exhale  air,  through  points  in  the 
Ikin.  Why  do  all  animals,  however 
fmall,  fuch  as  little  birds,  perifli  in 
air  that  is  not  renewed  ? Becaufe  the 
air,  which  has  once  entered  the  lungs, 
is  contaminated  by  inelaltic,  watery, 
and  alkaline  vapours,  and  therefore 
it  becomes  noxious  : not  becaufe  it 
becomes  lighter;  for  the  mercury  falls 
but  little  in  air,  which  has  not  been 
renewed,  and  which  has  killed  an 
animal.  Hence,  on  the  other  hand, 
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animals  furvive  longer  in  air  which  is 
more  compreffed  than  that  of  the  at- 
mofphere  : for  in  that  cafe,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  elaftic  dement  is 
greater,  and  therefore  the  air  is  more 
flowly  contaminated.  But,  even  in 
other  cafes,  confined  air  becomes  de- 
leterious, and  filled  with  vapours,  by 
Hagnation  alone.  Why  do  animals 
fwell  in  an  exhaufteo  receiver?  From 
the  expanfion  of  the  air,  which 
exilled  in  an  inelaftic  flate  in  the 
blood  ? 

There  is  a certain  connection  be- 
tween the  pulfe  and refpiration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  courfe  of 
nature,  three  or  four  pulfations  are 
reckoned  to  ope  refpiration.  If  the 
quantity  of  blood  fent  to  the  heart 
be  increased,  the  frequency,  both  of 
the  pulfe  and  refpiration,  are  increaf 
ed.  This  is  the  rcafon  of  the  pant- 
ing in  a perfon  taking  exercife,  which 
accelerates  the  motion  of  the  venous 
blood.  If  the  blood  meet  with,  much 
refdlance  in  the  lungs,  and  do  not 
pafs  freely  from  the  right  into  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart ; to  accele- 
rate its  courfe,  both  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  refpirations  are  in- 
creafed.  This  is  the  caufe  of  figh- 
Ing,  yawning,  and  panting  ; of  which 
the  firft  is  a deep  infpiration  ; the 
fecond  flow,  and  very  great  ; and  the 
third,  frequent  and  imperfeCt.  The 
number  of  refpirations,  however,  does 
not  increafe  with  the  pulfe ; of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  fe- 
vers, in  which  the  lungs  are  not  a fi- 
fe died. 

The  mucus,  which  "lines  the  fen- 
fible  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  may 
become  troublefome,  both  by  its  quan- 
tity and  acrimony  ; it  has  been  even 
known  to  caufe  luffocation  in  a dropfy 
of  the- lungs.  Therefore,  its  fuper- 
abundance,  adhefion,  or  acrimony, 
js  removed  by  coughing;  .namely, 
by  irritating  ttwfc  relpirative  fyttem, 
the  mucus  or  concretions  are  loofen- 
td  and  expelled  by  large  inipiiaUons, 


and  exfpirations,  alternately  fucceeu- 
ing  each  other  with  rapidity*  and  by  ' 
ilrokes  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Laughter  differs  from  coughing  in 
its  caufe,  which  refides  commonly  in 
the  mind,  or  at  leafl  confifts  in  the 
titillation  of  feme  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  ; and  alfo,  bgcaufe,  after  one 
deep  infpiration,  there  are  frequent 
but  imperfeCt  exfpirations,  througjv 
the  contracted  glottis,  and  the  air 
is  not  totally  evacuated  from  the 
lungs.  Hence  laughter,  in  a mode- 
rate degree,  conduces  to  health  ; be- 
caufe,  in  place  of  one  full  infpiration, 
fcveral  infpirations  and  exfpirations 
happen  in  the  fame  time,  and  thus 
the  concuffion  is  greater.  Hence  it$ 
danger,  from  ffagnation  of  the 
blood  ; becaufe  the  exfpiration  is  not 
full,  and  therefore  the  blood  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
but  is  not  fuffered  to  pafs  through  it. 
Weeping  begins  with  a deep  inspira- 
tion, after  which  follow  fhort  alter- 
nate infpirations  and  exfpirations  ; 
and  it  is  finifhed  with  a deep  exfpira- 
tion, which  is  immediately  followed 
by  an  infpiration  : hence  it  has  nearly 
the  fame  good  and  had  effeCts  ; and, 
when  moderate,  it  relieves  the  dif- 
trefs  arifing  from  grief.  Hiccough 
is  a very  great,  fonorous,  and  hidden 
infpiration.  Sneezing  confilts  of  one 
deep  infpiration,  fucceeded  by  a 
fingle  powerful  exfpiration  ; and  by 
the  torrent  excited,  the  acrid  matter, 
irritating  the  noitrils,  is  blown  away. 

The  fecondary  ufes  of  refpiration 
are  very  numerous.  It  exhales  copi- 
oufly,  and  removes  from  the  blood 
fomething  highly  noxious;  for  by 
remaining  in  the  air,  it  will  caufe 
fqffocation ; and  the  breath  of  many 
people,  crowded  in  a clofe  and  fmaU 
place,  impregnates  the  air  with  a 
fuffocating  quality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  abforbs  from  the  air  a thin 
vapour,  of  which  the  ufe  is  perhaps 
not  fufficiently  known.  1 1 tis-  alio  a 
force,  which  perpetually  comprelfes 


jthe  abdomen,  and  all  its  vifcera ; it 
evacuates  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
gall-bladder,  receptacle  of  the  chyle, 
urinary  bladder,  inteftinum  re£him. 
and  the  womb;  it  comminutes  the 
aliments,  and  forces  the  blood 
through  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  mefen- 
tery.  It  caufes  a kind  of  flux  and 
reflux  in  the  biood,  fo  that  it  is  alter- 
jnately  prefled  back  towards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  veins,  and  a little 


i after  is  propelled  towards  the  heart 
by  an  accelerated  velocity,  as  into 
tan  empty  fpace.  Moreover,  infpira- 
jtion  attracts  the  odoriferous  particles 
from  the  air,  and  conveys  them  to 
the  fenforium.  But  even  fucking,  fo 
uieceffary  to  the  new-born  infant,  is 


ieflecled  by  infpiration,  and  by  form- 
ing a larger  fpace,  in  which  the  air 
contained  in  the  mouth  is  rarilied,  fo 
dhat  the  preffure  of  the  external  air 
forces  the  milk  into  that  part  where 
it  is  lead  refilled.  Lallly,  the  voice 
'itfelf  depends  upon  the  air,  and 
deems  to  be  the  principal  manifeft 
'effect  of  refpiration. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  in- 
fer! thus  much  of  the  truly  fcientific 
enquiry  concerning  refpiration,  from 
'the  phyflology-of  the  immortal  Hal- 
ier. The  indullry  of  the  modern 
iphyfiologifts,  aided  by  the  luminous 
difeoveries  in  chemiltry,  has  proved, 
by  deciiive  and  beautiful  experiments, 
that,  in  infpiration,  the  oxygen  of  the 
nfpired  air  combines  with  the  car- 
toon  difengaged  from  the  blood,  and 
Forms  carbonic  acid,  which  is  expir- 
ed together  with  the  azotic  gaz  ; 
Ithat  a certain  quantity  of  hydrogen 
s likewife  difengaged  from  the  venous 
'blood,  which,  by  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofpherical  air, 
Forms  the  vapour  which  is  exhaled 
with  the  air  ; that  another  portion 
bf  the  vapour  proceeding  directly 
from  the  pulmonary  tranfpiration,  is 
idlolved  in  the  air  that  is  expired  ; 
iod  that  the  caloric  or  matter  of 
beat  being  feparated  from  the.  vital 


air,  unites  with  the  blood,  and  re 
Bores  it  to  the  temperature  of  93 
to  94.  Thus,  the  ufe  of  refpiration 
confills  in  the  formation  of  the  blood  , 
in  the  production  of  its  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  deftru£tion  of  feve- 
ral  fuperfluous  principles  with  which 
this  fluid  is  loaded  by  the  chyle,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

Rest  harrow.  See  Ononis. 

Resta  bovis.  The  reft  harrow 
is  fo  called  becaufe  it  hinders  the 
plough  ; hence  reft  a bovis.  See  Ono- 
nis. 

Resuscitation.  The  reftoring 
of  perfons,  apparently  dead,  to  life. 
Under  this  head,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  is 
confidered  the  reftoring  of  thofe  who 
faint,  or  have  breathed  noxious  and 
irrefpirable  air  ; yet  it  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  reftoring  of  thofe  who 
are  apparently  dead  from  being  im- 
merfed  in  a fluid,  or  by  hanging. 
Dr.  Curry,  of  Guy’s  hofpital,  has 
written  a very  valuable  book  on  this 
fubjeCt ; and  fuch  is  its  importance, 
that  we  have  thought  proper  to  in- 
fert  the  following  account : 

“ From  cordidering,”  he  obferves, 
“ that  a drowned  perfon  is  furround- 
ed  by  water  in  (lead  of  air,  and  that 
in  this  fituation  he  makes  ftrong  and 
repeated  efforts  to  breathe,  we  fhould 
expert  that  the  water  would  enter 
and  completely  fill  the  lungs.  This 
opinion,  indeed,  was  once  very  ge- 
neral, and  it  dill  continues  to  prevail 
among  the  common  people.  Expe- 
rience, however,  has  (hewn,  that  un- 
lefs  the  body  lies  fo  long  in  the  wa- 
ter as  to  have  its  living  principle  en- 
tirely deftroyed,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  prefent  in  the  lungs  is  inconft- 
derable  ; and  it  would  feem  that 
fome  of  this  is  the  natural  moifture 
of  the  part  accumulated  ; for,  upon 
drowning  kittens,  puppies,  &c.  in 
ink,  or  other  coloured  liquors,  and 
afterwards  examining  tne  lungs,  it  is 
found  that  very  little  of  the  coloured 
liquor  has  gained  admittance  t-o  them. 
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— To  explain  the  reafon  why  the 
lungs  of  drowned  animals  are  lo  free 
from  water,  it  is  neceflary  to  oblerve, 
that  the  mufcles  which  form  the 
opening  into  the  wind-pipe  are  exqui- 
fitely  fenfible,  and  contract  violently 
upon  the  lead  irritation,  as  we  fre- 
quently experience  when  any  part  of 
the  food  or  drink  happens  to  touch 
them.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
drowning  perfon,  or  animal,  to  draw 
in  air,  the  water  lufhes  in-to  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  is  applied  to 
thefe  mufcles,  which  immediately 
contradf  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  fhut 
up  the  pafiage  into  the  lungs.  This 
contracted  date  continues  as  long  as 
the  mufcles  retain  the  principle  of 
life,  upon  which  the  power  of  rr.uf- 
cular  contraction  depends  ; when  that 
is  gone,  they  become  relaxed*  and 
the  water  enters  the  wind-pipe,  and 
completely  fills  it.  On  didcciingthe 
body  of  a recently  drowned  animal, 
no  particular  fulnefs  of  the  veffels 
within  the  fkull,  nor  any  difeafe  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  are  vi- 
fible.  The  lungs  alfo  are  found,  and 
the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  gene- 
rally contain  more  or  lefs  of  a frothy 
matter,  confiding  chiefly  of  air,  mix- 
ed with  a fmall  quantity  of  colourlefs 
fluid.  The  right  cavity  of  the  heart, 
and  the  trunks  cf  the  large  internal 
veins  which  open  into  it,  and  alfo  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  of  the  ar- 
tery which  carries  the  blood  from 
this  cavity  through  the  lungs,  are 
all  diflended  with  dark  coloured 
blood,  approaching  almoll  to  black- 
nefs.  The  left  cavity,  of  the  heart, 
on  the  contrary,  is  nearly,  or  entire- 
ly empty,  as  are  likewife  the  large 
veins  of  theilungs  which  fupply  it  with 
blood,  and  the  trunk  and  principal 
branches  of  the  great  artery  which 
conveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  ex- 
ternal blood-veffels  are  empty  ; and 
the  fltfhy  parts  are  as  pale  as  if  the 
animal  had  been  bled  to  death.  When 


a body  has  lain  in  the  water  for  fume 
time,  other  appearances  will  alfo  be 
obfervable  ; fuch  as,  the  Ikin  livid, 
the  eyes  bloodfnot,  and  the  counte- 
nance bloated  and  fwoln ; but  thefe 
appearances,  though  certainly  unfa- 
vourable, do  not  abfolutely  prove 
that  life  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is 
now  known,  that  in  the  cafe  of 
drowning,  no  injury  is  done  to  any 
of  the  parts  cfl'ential  to  life ; but 
that  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  tp- 
gether  with  the  veins  and  Arteries 
leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are 
turgid  with  blood,  vvhilft  every  other 
part  is  almoft  drained  of  this  fluid. 
The  practice  of  holding  up  the  bodies 
of  drowned  perfons  by  the  heels,  or 
rolling  them  over  a calk,  is  unnecef- 
fary;  the  lungs  not  being  filled  with  any 
thing  that  can  beevneuated  in  this  way. 
Therefore  fuch  a practice  is  highly 
dangerous,  as  the  violence  attending 
it  may  readily  burft  fome  of  thofe 
veffels  which  are  already  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  thus  convert  what 
was  only  fuipended  animation,  into  , 
abfolute  and  permanent  death.  The 
operation  of  inflating  the  I6ng£  is  a 
perfectly  fafe,  and  much  more  effec- 
tual method  of  removing  any  frolhv  ; 
matter  they  may  contain  : and  wliiltt 
it  promotes  the  paflage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  alfo  renders  it  capable 
of  ftimulating  the  left  cavity  of  the 
heart,  and  exciting  it  to  contraction. 
As  foon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  it  fhould  be  llripped  of  1 
any  clothes  it  may  have  cn,  and  be  ? 
immediately  well  dried.  It  fnould 
then  be  wrapped  in  dry  warm  blan-  r 
kets,  or  in  the  fpare  clothes  taken 
from  fome  of  the  by-flanders,  and  be  • 
removed  as  quickly  as  pofllble  to 
the  neareft  houfe  that  can  be  got  con-  4 
venient  for  the  purpofe.  The  fitted 
will  be  one  that  has  a tolerably  large 
apartment,  in  which  a fire  is  ready  S 
or  can  be  made.  The  body  may  be  . 
carried  in  men’s  arms,  or  laid  tipor 
g door  j or,  in  cafe  the  hovffe  be  at i * 
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2 diitance  from  the  place,  if  a cart 
‘can  be  procured,  let  the  body  be 
iplaced  in  it,  on  one  tide,  upon  :ome 
llntw,  w ith  the  head  and  upper  parts 
fomewhat  railed  ; and  in  this  pofiiion 
a brifk  motion  will  do  no  harm. 
\V  hatever  be  the  mode  of  conveyance 
adopted,  particular  care  fhould  be 
(taken  that  the  head  be  neither  {differ- 
ed to  hang  backwards,  nor  to  bend 
dew  a wLh  the  chin  upon  the  bread. 

[(When  arrived  at  the  hotiie,  lay  the 
jbedv  on  20 inattrets,  or  a double  blan- 
ket, fpread  upon  a low  table,  or  upon 
a door  fupported  by  Heels  : the  head 
and  chell  being  elevated  by  pillows. 
As  the  air  of  a room  is  very  foon 
rendered  impure  by  a number  of 
people  breathing  in  it,  for  this  reaion 
jas  well  as  to  avoid  the  confufion  and 
jembarraiunent  attending  a crowd, 
Inomore  perfons  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is 
aiaced,  than  are  neceffary  to  aiThl 
mediately  in  the  recovery : in  ge- 
neral, fix  will  be  found  fufficrent  for 
this  purpolc,  and  the  fe  fhould  be  the 
moil  active  and  intelligent  of  the  by- 
iftanders.  It  will  be  found  moil  con- 
venient to  divide  the  afuilants  into 
two  fets  ; one  fet  being  employed  in 
reiloring  the  heat  of  the  body,  while 
the  other  inftitutesan  artificial  breath- 
ing in  the  bell  manner  they  are  able. 
« Every  fkilful  perfon  fhould  be  pro- 
vided with  a flexible  tube  made  cf 
klaliic  gum,  halt  a yard  in  length, 
to  introduce  into  the  wind-pipe,  and 
and  alfo  with  a fimilar  tube  to  which 
a fyrynge  can  be  affixed,  to  be  put 
into  the  cefopbagus.  Should  thefe 
not  be  at  hand,  air  fhould  be  thrown 
into  the  lungs  in  the  bed  manner  that 
can  be  fuggefled  at  the  time.  Should 
it  ft  ill  be  found  that  the  air  does  not 
pats  readily  into  the  lungs,  immediate 
rcccurfe  nuift  be  had  to  another  and 
more  effe&ual  method  for  attaining 
.that  object.  As  this  method,  how- 
ever, requires  addrefs,  and  alfo  fome 
knowledge  of  the  parts  about  the 
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throat,  we  would  recommend  that 
when  there  is  net  a medical  gentleman 
prefent,  the  mode  already  deferibed 
be  tried  repeatedly  before  this  be  ?t- 
lemnttc.  ^ As  a quantity  of  froth v 
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matter  occupying  the  branches  of  the 
wind-pipe  and  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  is 
generally  the  circumtlance  which, 
renders  this  mode  of  inflation  r.ecef- 
fary,  the  month  fhould  be  opened 
rrom  time  to  time  to  remove  this 
matter  as  it  is  difeharged.  While 
one  fet  of  the  aff  iants  are  engaged  in 
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performing  artineiai  respiration,  the 
other  fhould  be  employed  in  comir.c- 
nicattag  heat  to  the  body.  The 
warm  bath  has  been  ufually  recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe  ; but  wrap- 
ping the  body  in  blankets,  or  woollen 
cloths,  ffrongly  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  and  renewing  them  as  they 
grow  cool,  befiaes  being  a fpeedier 
and  more  p radii  cable  method  of  im- 
parting heat,  has  this  great  advan- 
tage, that  it  admits  of  the  operation 
of  inflating  the  lungs  being  carried 
on  without  interruption.  Until  a 
fuificient  quantity  of  warm  water 
can  be  get  ready,  other  methods  of 
reftoring  warmth  may  be  employed  ; 
luch  as  the  application  of  dry  warm 
blankets  round  the  body  and  limbs  ; 
bags  cf  warm  grains  or  land,  blad- 
ders or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  hot 
bricks  applied  to  the  hands,  feet, 
and  under  the  arm-pits,  the  bottles 
and  bricks  being  covered  with  flan- 
nel : or  the  body  may  be  placed  be- 
fore the  fire,  or  in  the  funfhine  if 
ftrong  ?t  the  time,  and  be  gently 
rubbed  by  the  afutlants  with  their 
warm  hanue,  or  with  cloths  heated  at 
the  fire  or  by  a warming  pan.  The 
re  do  rat  ion  or  heat  fhould  always  be 
gradual,  and  the  warmth  applied 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  can 
be  comfortably  borne  by  the  afufl- 
ants.  If  the  weather  happen  to  be 
cold,  and  efpecially  if  the  bodv  has 
been  expo  fed  to  it  for*  fome  time, 
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lieat  fhould  be  applied  in  a very  low 
degree  at  firft : and  if  the  weather  be 
under  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
body  when  dripped,  feel  cold  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  condition  with  one 
that  is  frozen,  it  will  be  neceflary  at 
firft  to  rub  it  well  withfnow,  or  wafh 
it  with  cold  water;  the  hidden  ap- 
plication of  heat  in  fuch  cafes,  having 
been  found  very  pernicious.  In  a 
fhort  time,  however,  warmth  muft 
be  gradually  applied.  To  affift  in 
roufing  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, it  has  been  cuftomary  to  apply 
various  ftimulating  matters  to  different 
pf.rts  of  the  body.  But  as  fome  of 
thefe  applications  are  in  themfelves 
hurtful,  and  the  others  ferviceable 
only  according  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  their  employment,  it  will  be 
proper  to  conftder  them  particularly. 
The  application  of  all  fuch  matters 
in  cafes  of  apparent  death,  is  found- 
ed upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
fkin  ftill  retains  fenfibility  enough  to 
bcaffedled  by  them.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  even  during  life,  the 
fkin  lofes  fenfibility  in  proportion  as 
it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and  does  not 
recover  it  again  until  the  natural  de- 
gree of  warmth  be  reftored.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reftorationof  heat,  there- 
fore, to  a drowned  body,  all  ftimu- 
lating applications  are  nfelefs,  and  fo 
far  as  they  interfere  with  the  other 
meafnres,  are  alfo  prejudicial.  The 
praftice  of  rubbing  the  body  with 
lalt  or  fpirits  is  now  juftly  condemned. 
The  fait  quickly  frets  the  fkin,  and 
has  in  fome  cafes  produced  fores, 
which  were  very  painful  and  difficult 
to  heal  after  recovery.  Spirits  of  all 
kinds  evaporate  fall,  and  thereby, 
inftead  of  creating  warmth,  as  they 
are  expefted  to  do,  carry  off  a great 
deal  of  heat  from  the  body.  Spirit 
of  hart  (horn,  or  of  fal  volatile,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  objection  as  brandy 
or  other  diddled  fpirits,  and  are  be- 
fides  very  diftre'ffing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
affiftants.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
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think  the  (kin  has,  in  any  degree 
recovered  its  fenftbility,  let  an  affift- 
ant  mGiften  his  hand  with  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  or  eau  de  luce,  and  hold  it 
clofely  applied  to  one  part  : in  this 
way  evaporation  is  prevented,  and 
the  full  ftimulant  effedf  of  the  appli- 
cation obtained.  A liniment  com- 
pofed  of  equal  parts  of  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn and  fallad  oil,  well  fhaken  toge- 
ther, would  appear  to  be  fufficiently 
ftimulating  for  the  purpofe,  and  as  it 
evaporates  very  (lowly,  will  admit  of 
being  rubbed  on  without  producing 
cold.  The  places  to  which  fuch 
remedies  are  ufually  applied,  are,  the 
wrifts,  ancles,  temples,  and  the  parts 
oppofite  the  ftomaph  and  heart. 
The  inteftines,  from,  their  internal 
fltuation  and  peculiar  conftitution, 
retain  their  irritability  longer  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and, 
accordingly,  various  means  have  been 
propofed  for  increafing  the  adfion  of 
their  fibres,  in  order  to  re  ft  ore  the 
activity  of  the  whole  fyftem.  Tobacco- 
fmoke,  injeCled  by  way  of  glyfter, 
is  what  has  been  generally  employed 
with  this  view,  and  th zfumigator,  or 
inftrumentforadminiftering  it,  makes 
a part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  at 
prefent  diftributed  by  the  different 
Societies  eftabliftied  for  the  recovery 
of  drowned  perfons.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  ufe  of  tobacco-fmoke  has 
been  objected  to,  and  upon  very 
ftrong  grounds  ; for  when  we  conii- 
der  that  the  fame  remedy  is  fuccefs- 
fuily  employed  with  the  very  oppofite 
intention,  namely,  that  of  leflening 
the  power  of  contraction  in  the  muf- 
cles,  and  occafioning  the  greateft 
relaxation  confident  with  life,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a very  doubt- 
ful, if  not  dangerous  remedy,  where 
the  powers  of  life  are  already  nearly 
exhaufted:  Inftead  of  tobacco-fmoke 
then,  we  would  recommend  a glyf- 
ter, confiding  of  a pint  or  more  of 
water,  moderately  warmed,  with  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  table  fpoon* 
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fuls  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  a heaped 
:ea  fpoonful  of  ftrong  muftard,  or  a 
table  fpoonful  of  eflence  of  pepper- 
mint ; in  defeCt  of  one  or  other  of 
thefe,  half  a gill  or  more,  of  rum, 
brandy,  or  gin  maybe  added,  or  the 
warm  water  given  alone.  This  ftep, 
however,  need  not  be  taken,  until 
artificial  refpiration  has  been  begun  ; 
for  it  will  anfwer  but  little  purpofe  to 
(limulate  the  heart  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  intdlines,  unlefs  we,  at 
the  fame  time,  fupply  the  left  cavity 
with  blood  fitted  to  aCt  upon  it ; 
which  we  cannot  do  without  firfl  re- 
moving the  col  lap  fed  Hate  of  the 
lungs,  and  promoting  the  paflage  of 
the  blood  through  them  by  a regular 
inflation.  As  the  flomach  is  a highly 
fenfible  part,  and  intimately  conncCt- 
:d  with  the  heart  and  brain,  the  in- 
troduction of  fome  moderately  warm 
and  ftimulating  liquor  into  it,  feems 
Swell  calculated  to  roufe  the  dormant 
powers  of  life.  This  is  very  conve- 
niently done  by  means  of  the  fyringe 
ind  flexible  tube.  The  quantity  of 
fluid  thrown  in  ought  not  to  exceed 
half  a pint,  and  may  be  either  warm 
negus,  or  water  with  the  addition  of 
nne  or  other  of  the  ftimulating  mat- 
ers recommended  above,  ufing,  how- 
ever, only  half  the  quantities  men- 
.ioned  there.  As  foon  as  the  pulfe 
or  beating  of  the  heart  can  be  felt, 
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.he  infide  of  the  noftrils  may  be  oc- 
:afionally  touched  with  a feather  dipt 
n fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  or  (harp  muf- 
:ard  ; it  being  found  by  experience, 
hat  any  irritation  given  to  the  nofe, 
nas  confiderable  influence  in  exciting 
.he  adtion  of  the  mufcles  concerned 
n refpiration.  When  the  natural 
oreathing  covamences,  the  flexible 
ube  and  canula  fhould  be  withdrawn, 
ind  any  farther  inflation  that  may  be 
jieceflary,  performed  by  blowing  into 
he  noftril.  Letting  blood  has  been 
generally  thought  requiflte  in  every 
!:afe  of  fufpended  animation.  The 
jura&ice,  however,  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  founded  upon  any  ra- 
tional principle  at  firfl,  and  it  has 
been  continued  from  the  force  of  cuf- 
tom,  rather  than  from  any  experience 
of  its  good  efteCts.  In  the  cafe  of 
drowned  perfons  there  is  not,  as  in 
thofe  who  fuffer  from  hanging  or 
apoplexy,  any  unufual  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels  of  the  brain  ; and  the  quantity 
of  blood  that  can  be  drawn  from  the- 
external  veins,  will  not  fenfiblv  di- 
minifh  the  accumulation  of  it  in  thofe 
near  the  heart.  Beficles,  blood-let- 
ting,. which  always  tends  to dcjj'en  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  the 
living,  body,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  a directly  oppofite  effeCt  in  cafes 
of  apparent  death  ; on  the  contrary, 
if  employed  here,  it  will  hazard  the 
entire  deftruCtion  of  thofe  feeble 
powers  which  yet  remain,  and  to  in- 
creafe  and  fupport  which  all  our  en- 
deavours fhould  be  directed.  When 
the  feveral  meafures  recommended 
above,  have  been  fteadily  purfued  for 
an  hour  or  more,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  returning  life,  electricity 
fhould  be  tried  ; experience  having 
fhewn  it  to  be  one  of  the  mod  power- 
ful ftimuli  yet  known,  and  capable 
of  exciting  contraction  in  the  heart 
and  other  mufcles  of  the  body,  after 
every  other  ltimulus  had  ceafed  to 
produce  the  leaf!  effeCt.  Moderate 
fhocks  are  found  to  anfwer  belt,  and 
thefe  fhould,  at  intervals,  be  palled 
through  the  cheft  in  different  direc- 
tions, in  order,  if  poffible,  to  roufe 
the  heart  to  aCL  Shocks  may  like- 
wife  be  fent  through  the  limbs,  and' 
along  the  fpine ; but  we  are  doubt- 
ful how  far  it  is.fafe  or  ufeful  to  paiV 
them  through  the  brain,  as  fome 
have  recommended.  The  body  may 
be  conveniently  infulated,  by  placing 
it  on  a door,  Supported  by  a number 
of  quart  bottles,  whofe  fides  are  pve- 
vioufly  wiped  with  a towel,  to  re- 
move any  moifture  they  may  have 
contracted.  By  experiments  made 
on  different  animals.,  it  is  found  that 
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the  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs 
moft  readily  when  they  are  fully  dif- 
tended  with  air  ; confequently,  that 
if  the  lungs  of  a drowned  perfon  are 
inflated,  and  kept  in  the  expanded 
ftate  whilft  the  electric  fhock  is  paffed 
through  the  cheft,  the  blood  accu- 
mulated in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
heart  and  its  veffels,  will  move  for- 
ward without  any  refinance,  fliould 
the  heart  be  brought  to  contrail 
upon  it.  As  foon  as  the  fhock  is 
given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied  of 
the  air  they  contain,  and  filled  again 
with  frefh  air  ; then  pafs  another 
fhock,  and  repeat  this  until  tho  heart 
is  brought  into  ailion,  or.  until  it 
appear  that  all  farther  attempts  are 
ufelefs.  In  order  more  certainly  to 
pafs  the  (hock  through  the  heart, 
place  the  knob  of  one  difeharging 
rod  above  the  collar-bone  of  the  right 
fide,  and  the  knob  of  the  other  above 
the  fhoit  ribs  of  the  left : the  pofition 
of  the  difeharging  rods,  however, 
may  be  changed  occalionally,  fo  as  to 
vary  the  direction  of  the  fhock.  Two 
thick  brafs  wires,  each  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  palled  through  the  two 
glafs  tubes,  or  wooden  cafes  well  var- 
riifned,  and  having  at  one  end  a 
knob,  and  at  the  other  a ring  to 
fallen  the  brafs  chain  to,  form  very 
convenient  difeharging  rods  ; and  by 
means  of  them,  the  fhock  may  be 
adminiitered  without  the  rifque  of 
its  beinp-  communicated  to  the  afflft- 
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ants,  or  carried  off  by  the  Ikin  being 
wet.  When  the  patient  js  fo  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  fwaflow,  he 
fhould  be  put  into  a warm  bed,  with 
his  head  and  fhoulders  fomewhat 
raifed  by  means  of  pillows.  Plenty 
of  warm  wine-whey,  ale-polfet,  or 
other  light  and  moderately  nourifh- 
ing  drink,  fhould  now  be  given,  and 
gentle  fweating  promoted,  by  wrap- 
ping the  feet  and  legs  in  flannels  well 
wrung  out  of  hot  water.  If  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  feel  di (Vended  and 
Uiieafy,  a glyfter,  confiding  of  a 
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pint  of  warm  water,  with  a table 
lpoonful  of  common  fait,  or  an  ounce 
or  more  of  glauber’s  or  Epfom  fait, 
diffolved  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered. 
The  general  praclice,  in  this  cafe,  is 
to  give  an  emetic ; but  confidering 
that  the  powers  of  the  machine  are 
Hill  very  weak,  the  agitation  of  vo- 
miting is  certainly  hazardous.  The 
patient  fhould  on  no  account  be  left 
alone,  until  the  fenfes  are  perfectly 
rellored,  and  he  be  able  to  affift  him- 
felf ; feveral  perfons  having  relap  fed 
and  been  loft,  from  want  of  proper 
attention  to  them,  after  the  vital 
functions  were,  to  all  appearance, 
completely  eftablifhed.  Either  from 
the  diftention  which  the  arteries  of 
the  lungs  have  differed,  or  from  the 
fudden  change  from  great  coldnefs  to 
considerable  warmth,  it  now  and  then 
happens,  that  the  patient  is  attacked, 
foon  after  recovery,  with  inflamma- 
tion of  fome  of  the  parts  within  the 
chelt.  This  occurrence  is  pointed 
out  by  pain  in  the  breaft  or  fide,  in- 
creafed  on  infpiration,  and  accom- 
panied with  frequent-,  and  full  or 
hard  pulfie,  and  fometimeswith  cough. 
Here  the  taking  away  fome  blood 
from  the  arm,  or  the  application  of 
cupping-glaffes,  leeches,  or  a blifter, 
ever  the  feat  of  the  pain,  will  be  very 
proper ; but  the  neceffity  for  thefe  i 
meafures,  as  well  as  the  time  for  put- 
ting them  in  praflice,  fhould  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  dilcretion  of  a 
medical  perfon.  Dull  pain  in  the 
head,  lafting  fometimes  for  two  or 
three  days,  is  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent complaint  in  thgfe  who  are 
recovered  from  this  and  from  the 
other  flates  of  fufpended  animation  ; 
and  here  alfo  a. moderate  bleeding 
from  the  neck,  either  with  the  lancet 
or  with  cupping-glaffes,  mar  prove 
Serviceable. 

In  banking,  the  external  veins 
cf  the  neck  are  compreffed  by  the 
cord,  and  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head  thereby  impeded,  from 
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he  moment  that  fufpenfion  takes 
place  ; but  as  the  heart  continues  to 
;a&  for  a few  feconds  after  the  wind- 
pipe is  doled,  the  blood  which  is 
lent  to  the  head  during-  this  inte  rval, 
[is  necefiarily  accumulated  there. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  hanged  perfons 
the  face  is  greatly  fwoln,  and  of  a 
dark  red  or  purple  colour : the  eyes 
| a re  commonly  fuffufed  with  blood, 
enlarged,  and  prominent.  On  dil- 
jfcdion,  the  blood-veflels  of  the  brain 
are  found  confiderably  diftended  ; 
Shut,  in  general,  no  further  marks  of 
difcafe  appear  within  the  fcull.  The 
lungs  are  found  generally  quite  col- 
llapfed,  and  free  from  frothy  matter. 
[The  heart  and  the  large  blood- veffels 
adjoining  to  it,  exhibit  the  fame  ap- 
pearances as  in  the  bodies  of  drowned 
perfons.  From  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the 
head,  many  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  hanging  kills  chiefly  by  inducing 
apoplexy  ; but  the  following  experi- 
jinent  made  at  Edinburgh  feveral 
! vears  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical  pro- 
feflpr  there,  clearly  proves,  that  in 
hanging,  as  well  as  in  drowning,  the 
iexcluficn  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  death.  A dog 
*as  fufpended  by  the  neck  with  a 
c:ud,  an  opening  having  been  pre-’ 
vioufly  made  in  the  wind- pipe,  below 
the  place  where  the  cord  was  applied, 
fo  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In 
I this  ftate  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  the  circulation  and  breath- 
ing went  on.  He  was  then  cut  down, 
without  appearing  to  have  futfered 
much  from  the  experiment.  The 
cord  was  now  fhifted  below  the 
. opening  into  the  wind-pipe,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  ingrefs  of  air  to  the 
lungs : and  the  animal  being  again 
fufpended,  he  was  completely  dead 
:in  a few  minutes.  Upon  the  whole, 
ithen,  it  appears,  that  the  fame  mea- 
sures recommended  for  drowned  per- 
fems,  are  alfo  neceflarv  here : with 
this  addition,  that  opening  the  ju- 


gular veins,  or  applying  cupping- 
glafles  to  the  neck,  will  tend  confi- 
derably to  facilitate  the  refloratioji 
of  life,  by  leffcning  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  veflels  of  the 
head,  and  thereby  taking  off  the 
preffure  from  the  brain.  Except  in 
perfons  who  are  very  full  of  bipod, 
the  quantity  taken  away  need  feldot  i 
exceed  an  ordinary  tea  cupful,  which 
will  in  general  be  fuffleiefit  to  unload 
the  veflels  of  the.  head,  without  weak- 
ening the  powers  of  life. 

Rete  mucosum,  (Rete,  is , n.  a 
net).  Corpus  reticular e.  Corpus  mu- 
cofum . Mucus  Malphigii . A mucous 
fubflance,  depofited,  in  a net-like 
form,  between  the  epidermis  and  cu- 
tis, which  covers  the  fen  Able  cutane- 
ous papilla,  connects  the  epidermis 
with  the  cutis, -and  gives  the  colour 
to  the  body  : in  Eu  ropeans  it  is  of  a 
white  colour,  in  Ethiopians  black. 
See  'Skin. 

Reticular,  ( Reticularis,  fro m • 
rete , a net).  Interwoven  like  a net. 

Retiform,(  Ret /for  mis,  from  rete, 
a net,  and  forma,  refemblance).  Net- 
like. 

Ret  it*  a,  (Retina,  a,  f.  from 
rete , a net).  The  third  or  inner- 
moll;  membrane  of  the  eye  expanded 
round  the  choroid  coat,  to  the  ciliary 
ligament.  It  is  the  true  organ  of 
viiion,  and  is  formed  by  an  expanfion 
of  the  pulp  of  the.  optic  nerve. 

Retort,  (Retort a,  a,  f.  from 
retorqueo,  to  bend  back  again  ; pro- 
bably' fo  called  becaufe  its  neck  was 
curved  and  bent  back  again).  A 
chemical  veffel  employed  for  many 
diftillations,  and  molt  frequently  for 
thofe  which  require  a degree  of  heat 
fuperior  to  that  of  boiling  water. 
They  differ  in  form  and  materials  : 
when  pierced  with  a little  hole  m 
their  roof,  they  are  called  tubulated 
retorts.  They  are  made  of  com- 
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mon  glafs,  ftoue  ware,  andiron. 

Retractor  anguu  ori?. 
Albinas  calls  the  buccinator  thus. 
Sec  Buccinator. 
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RETRAHENtES  AURIS.  Pojlerlor 
auris  of  Window.  Two  fmall  bun- 

dies  of  mufcular  fibres  which  arife 
from  the  external  and  pollerior  part 
of  the  maRoid  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone  immediately  above  the  infertion 
of  the  derno-cleido-mafioideus  muf- 
cle.  They  are  inferted  into  that  part 
of  the  back  of  the  ear  which  is  op- 
polite  to  the  feptum  which  divides 
the  concha  and  fcapha.  Their  ufe 
is  to  draw  the  ear  backwards,  and 
11  retch  the  concha. 

Retroversion.  See  Uterus , 
R-etrovetfion  of. 

Reverberatory  furnace.  See 
Furnace . 

-Rhabarbarum,  ( Rhaharbarum , 
2,  n.  from  Rha,  and  barbarus , wild  ; 
lo  called  becaufe  it  was  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rha  in  Ruffia). 
Rhabarbarum  verum.  Rhabarbarum 
tart  art  cum.  Rheum . Rhubarb.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1732  that  naturaliRs 
became  acquainted  with  any  plant 
which  feemed  to  afford  the  Rhabar- 
. baruin  officinale,  when  fome  plants 
received  from  Ruffia  by  Juffieu  at 
Paris,  and  Raud  at  Chelfea,  were 
laid  to  fupply  this  important  defide- 
ratum,  and  as  fuch  were  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  in  his  firft  edition  of  the 
Species  Plantarum,  under  the  name  of 
Rheum  rhabarbarum.  This,  however, 
was  not  generally  received  as  the 
genuine  rhubarb  plant ; and  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  this  matter  more 
completely,  Kaun  Boerhaave  pro- 
cured from  a Tartarian  rhubarb  mer- 
chant the  feeds  of  thofe  plants  whofe 
roots  he  annually  fold,  and  which 
were  admitted  at  Peterfburgh  to  be 
the  (rue  rhubarb.  Thefe  feeds  were 
f&on  propagated,  and  were  difeever- 

by  i3e  Goiter  to  produce  two 
-diilmSt  fpecies,  viz.  the  R.  Rhabar- 
barum of  Linnaeus,  or  as  it  has  fince 
been  .called,  the  R.  undulatum , and 
. another  fpecies,  a fpecimen  of  which 
.was  picfented  to  Linmims,  who  de- 
it,. to  be  a new  one.  and  was 
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firff  mentioned  in  the  fecond  edition 
of  the  Sp.  Plantarum,  in  1762,  by 
the  name  of  R.  Palmatum.  Previous 
to  this  time  De  Gorier  had  repeat- 
edly fent  its  feeds  to  Linnaeiis,  but 
the  young  plants  which  they  pro- 
duced conftantly  perifhed  ; at  length 
he  obtained  the  frefh  root,  which 
fucceeded  very  well  at  Uphill,  and 
afterwards  enabled  the  younger  Lin- 
naeus to  deferibe  this  plant,  ann.  1 767. 
But  two  years  antecedent  to  this  Dr. 
Hope’s  account  of  the  Rheum  pal- 
matum, as  it  grew  in  the  botanic 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  had  been 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  at 
London  ; and  of  the  great  eftimation 
in  which  this  plant  was  held  by  him, 
wre  have  the  following  proof ; <f  From 
the  perfedf  firnilarity  of  this  root 
with  the  beft  foreign  rhubarb,  in 
tafte,  fmell,  colour,  and  purgative 
qualities,  we  cannot  doubt  of  ouri 
being  at  laft  poffeffed  of  the  plant 
which  produces  the  true  rhubarb,  ' 
and  may  reafonably  entertain  the 
agreeable  expectation  of  its  proving 
a very  important  acquifition  to  Bri-  y 
tain.”  / 

But  from  the  relation  we  have 
given,  it  appears  that  both  the  feeds 
of  the  R.  palmatum,  and  the  R. 
undulatum,  were  tranfmitted  to  Pe- 
terfburgh,  as  thofe  of  the  true  rhu- 
barb ; we  are  therefore  to  conclude, 
that  the  former  fpecies  has  an  equal 
claim  to  this  importance  with  the 
latter  ; and  from  further  enquiries 
made  in  Ruffia,  there  is  the  belt  am 
thority  forbelieving  that  the  R.  com- 
padium  alfo  affords  this  very  ufefnl 
drug.  The  feeds  of  the  R.  palma- 
tum  were  firlt  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1762,  by  Dr.  Hounfy  (who  lent 
them  from  Ruffia),  and  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a part  of  that  already  men- 
tioned ; and  fince  their  profperous 
cultivation  by  the  late  prefeffor  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh,  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  plant  has  been  gradually 
extended  to  moil  of  cur  Englilh 
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gardens,  and  with  a degree  of  fuc- 
jcefs  which  proinifes  in  time  to  fu- 
perfede  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
root.  Two  iorts  of  rhubarb  roots 
are  ufually  imported  into  this  country 
for  medical  uie,  viz.  the  Chinefe, 
|and  the  Tartary  rhubarb  ; the  firth 
is  in  oblong  pieces,  flattidr  on  one 
fide,  and  convex  on  the  oth.er ; compact , 
hard,  heavy,  internally  of  a dull  red 
{colour,  variegated  with  yellow  and 
(white,  and  when  recently  powdered, 
appears  yellow,  but  on  being  kept 
{becomes  gradually  redder.  The  le- 
uond  is  the  moil  valuable,  and  is 
‘brought  to  us  in  rounditli  pieces, 
with  a large  hole  through  the  middle 
pf  each  ; it  is  more  foft  and  friable 
(than  the  former  fort,  and  exhibits, 
when  broken,  many  llreaks  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  t(  The  marks  of 
:he  goodnefs  of  rhubarb  are,  the 
livelinefs  of  its  colour  when  cut  ; its 
jaeing  firm  and  folid,  but  not  flinty 
pr  hard  ; its  being  eafily  pulverable, 
nnd  appearing  when  powdered  of  a 
ine  bright  yellow  colour ; its  impart- 
ng  to  the  fpittle  when  chewed  a 
deep  farfron  tinge,  and  not  proving 
limy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth  ; 
(is  tafle  is  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  and 
»mewhat  flyptic  ; the  fmell  lightly 
iiromatic.” 

The  purgative  (qualities  of  rhubarb 
»re  extradited  more  perfectly  by  water 
ban  by  rectified  fpirit  : the  root  re- 
maining after  the  action  of  water  is 
•Imoft  if  not  wholly  inactive  ; wnere- 
;is  after  repeated  digellion  in  fpirit, 
t proves  11  ill  very  confiderably  pur- 
gative. The  virtue  of  a watery  in- 
"bon,  on  being  infpifTatedby  a gen- 
ie heat  is  fo  much  diminifhed,  that 
i dram  of  the  extract  is  faid  to  have 
carcely  any  greater  effedt  than  a 
cruple  of  the  root  in  fubdance.  The 
pirituous  tindlure  lofes  lefs ; half  a 
barn  of  this  cxtradl  proving  mode- 
"ately  purgative.  The  qualities  of 
us  root  are  that  of  a gentle  purga- 
lVci  and  io  gentle  that  it  is  often  in- 
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convenient  on  account  of  the  bulk  of 
the  dofe  required,  which  in  adults 
mult  be  from  3fs  to  3j.  When  given 
in  a large  dofe  it  will  occafion  fome 
griping,  as  other  purgatives  do;  but 
it  is  hardly  ever  heating  to  the  fyf- 
tem,  or  fhews  the  other  effects  of  the 
more  dradic  purgatives.  The  pur- 
gative quality  is  accompanied  with 
a bitternefs,  which  is  often  ufeful  in 
redoring  the  tone  of  the  domach 
when  it  has  been  lod  ; and,  for  the 
mod  part,  its  bitternefs  makes  it  fit 
better  on  the  domach  than  many 
other  purgatives  do.  Its  operation 
joins  well  with  neutral  laxatives  ; and 
both  together  operate  in  a leffer  dofe 
than  either  of  them  would  linglv, 
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Some  degree  of  flipticity  is  always 
evident  in  this  medicine  ; and  as  this 
quality  adds  when  that  of  the  purga- 
tive has  ceafed,  fo,  in  cafes  of  diarr- 
. hsea,  when  any  evacuation  is  proper, 
rhubarb  has  been  confxdered  as  the 
mod  proper  remedy  to  be  employed.  It 
mud,  ho  w ever,  be  remarked  here,  that 
in  many  cafes  of  diarrhea,  no  further 
evacuation  than  what  is  occaiioned 
by  the  difeafe,  is  neceffary  or  proper. 
The  life  of  rhubarb,  in  fubdance,  for 
keeping  the  belly  regular,  for  which 
it  is  frequently  employed,  is  by  no 
means  proper,  as  the  adringent  qua- 
lity is  ready  to  undo  what  the  purga- 
tive has  done ; but  it  is  found  that 
the  purpofe  mentioned  may  be  ob- 
tained by  it,  if  the  rhubarb  is  chew- 
ed in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  is 
fvvallowed  than  what  the  faliva  hasdif* 
folved.  And  itmudberemarkedithat  in 
this  way  employed  it  is  very  ufeful  to 
dyfpeptic  perfons.  Analagous  to  this, 
is  the  ufe  of  rhubarb  in  folution,  in 
which  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  af- 
tringent  quality  is  not  fo  largely  ex- 
tracted as  to  operate  fo  powerfully  as 
when  the  rhubarb  was  employed  in 
fubdance. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
drug  are,  a watety  and  a vinous  infu- 
fion,  a fimple  and  a compound  tin$- 
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ture.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  dif- 
ferent compofitions : as,  the  elixir  ex 
aloe  et  rheo,  pilulse  ftomachicae,  and 
fome  others. 

RHAB  ARB  ARUM  ALBUM.  See 

Mechoacanna. 

R HA  BARB  ARUM  ANTI  <i  U 0 R U M . 

See  Rhaponticum. 

Rh  AEARHAllUM  HOSACHORUM. 

Jiippolap  album.  Patient  la . Monks 

rhubarb.  Garden  patience.  This 
roof,  which  is  fuppofed  to  poiTefs  the 
virtues  of  rhubarb,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree,  is  obtained  from  the  Rumex 
palladia  of  Linnaeus,  and,  according 
to  Profeffor  Murray,  from  the  Rumex_ 
alpinus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  obvioufly 
more  adflringent  than  rhubarb,  but 
comes,  very  far  fhort  of  its  purgative 
virtue. 

R H ABARBARUM  SIBTRICUM  The 
plant  diredted  for  medicinal  purpofes 
by  this  name  is  the  Rheum  undulatum  ; 
foliis  fubvillofis  undulatis  peiiolis  cequa- 
libus  of  Linnaeus.  It  po defies  fimilar 
virtues  to  thofe  of  the  palmate  fpe- 
cies,  and  is  in  common  ufe  in  Ruf- 
fia. 

RhabarbArum  tartaricum. 
See  Rhabarbarum. 

Rrabaebarum  ver-um.  See 
Rhubarb  arum. 

Rachis,  ('PaxK»  the  fpine  of  the 
back).  Sec  Spine. 

RhachItis.  See  Rachitis. 

Rhagades,  [Rhagas,  adds , pxvac, 
from  griyyvu,  to  break  or  bruife). 
Malignant,  dry,  and  deep  cutaneous 
jfiffures. 

Rhamnus,  ( Rhamnus , i,  m.  papi- 
tor,  from  to  dettroy  becaufe  of 
its  many  thorns).  Buck-thorn. 

Rhamnus  cathar.icus.  The 
fyllematic  name  of  the  buck-thorn. 
See  Spina  cervine.. 

R w a m n u s f rang  u l a . The  fy  f- 
tematic  name  of  the  black  alder.  See 
Frangula. 

Rh  AMNUSZIZYPHUS.  The  fy  He- 
matic name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
the  jujubs.  See  Jujuba. 
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Rhapontic,  rhubarb.  See 

Rhaponticum. 

Rhaponticum,  ( Rhaponticum , i> 
n.  the  Rha  of  Pontus,  i.  e.  the  Rha 
in  Ruffia,  a river  on  whofe  bank 
it  grew).  Rhabarbarum  Diofcoridh 
Rhabarbarum  antiquorum.  The  roo 
of  this  plant,  Rheum  rbapontiqim  o 
Linnaeus,  appears  to  have  been  tin 
true  rhubarb  of  the  antients.  B1 
fome  it  is  confounded  with  the  mo 
dern  rhubarb,  though  confiderabl 
different  from  that  root  in  appear 
ance,  as  well  as  in  quality.  Th 
rhapontic  is  of  a dufky  colour  on  it 
furface,  and  a loofe  fpongy  texture 
is  more  adflringent  than  rhubarb,  an 
lefs  purgative  ; in  this  laft  intentioi 
two  or  three  drachms  are  required  fc 
a dofe. 

Rhaponticum  vulgare  off 
cinarum.  Centaurium  majus.  Grea 
er  centaury.  The  root  of  this  plai 
Centaurca  centaureum  of  Linnaeus,  w; 
formerly  ufed  as  an  aperient  and  co 
roborant  in  alvine  fluxes.  It  is  no 
totally  difearded  from  the  mater 
medica  of  this  country. 

Rheum,  ( Rheum , i,  n.  peov,  fro 
Rha,  a river  in  Ruflia).  Se?  Rh  j 
barharum. 

Rheum  palmatum.  The  fy;| 
tematic  name  of  the  officinal  rh 
barb.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

* Rheum  rhaponticum.  T 
fyftematic  name  of  the  rhapon'i  1 
rhubarb.  See  Rhaponticum. 

Rheum  undulatum.  Thef  \ 
tematic  name  of  the  officinal  r! 
barharum  fibericum.  See  Rhabari 
rum  Jibiricum. 

R h E u m a , ( Rheuma , at  is,  n.  pevp 
from  t.o  flow).  The  difehar 
from  the  noftrils  or  lungs  arifi 
from  cold  ; hence  the  following  Hi 
of  the  fchool  ofSalernum: 

Si  Jluit  ad  peflus,  dicat ur  rbeu' 
catarrhusy 

Ad  fauces  Iranchus , ad  nares  1 
coryza. 
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Rheumatism,  ( Rheumatifmus,  i, 
jl.  fiuf.cah$fjt>6$  J from  3-V(AXT»<£(l'i  to  be 
jUi&ed  with  defluxions).  This  term 
, fo. called  from  its  being  formerly 
[fed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  rheum  a ; 
ut,  in  the  prefent  day,  the  meaning 
f this  word  is  applied  to  a genus  of 
ifeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  and  order 
| hlegnuifie  of  Cullen  ; chara&erized 
y pyrexia,  pains  in  the  joints,  in- 
j/eafed  by  the  adiou  of  the  mufcles 
telouging  to  the  joint,  and  heat  on 
ic  part.  The  blood,  after  vens> 
-ctioti,  exhibits  an  inflammatory 
ruft.  Rheunvinfm  terminates  in 
rthrodynia,  lumbago,  and  ifehias. 

| heumatifm  is  diftinguifned  into  acute 
ad  chronic.  The  acute  is  preceded 
v thivering,  heat,  thirft,  and  fre- 
uent  pulfe ; after  which  the  pain 
ammences,  and  foon  Axes  on  the 
lints.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is, 
'iiingni filed  by  pain  in  the  joints, 
ithotiL  pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into 
Lree  fpecits  ; Lumbago , affeding  the 
j i ns  ; and  Ifehias,  or  fchiatica , af~ 
Acting  the  hip,  and  arthrodynia , or 
lains  in  the  joints.  The  acute 
!>ecies  moflly  terminates  in  one  of 
nefc  ipecies. 

Rh  ib  ESI  a,  ( RJnbefa , a,  f.  from 
■ Its,  a currant).  See  Ribes  nigrum , 
files  rub  rum , and  Fruits  fummer. 
j R h i N jE  u s , ( Rhinaus , fc.  mufeu - 
\is  ; from  p»y,  the  nofe).  See  Com - 
re/for  naris . 

Rhodia,  ( Rhodia , a,  f.  poaix  ; 
rom  fjoev,  a rofe;  fo  called  becaufe 
:s  root  fmells  like  the  damalk  rofe). 

he  radix  rhodiae  of  fome  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  produce  of  the  Rhodiola 
yfea  of  Linnaeus,  called  rofe- wort. 
jVhen  dry,  it  has  a ‘very  pleafant 
Imell,  refembling  that  of  the  damafk 
|ofe.  In  this  odorous  matter  the 
jnedical  virtue  of  the  root  refides. 
Poultices  in  which  this  root  enters 
js  a chief  ingredient,  are  faid  to  allay 
jiolent  pains  of  the  head. 

RhodIum  lignum,  ( Rhodium , i, 
I • {Oiic,* ; from  a rofe,  a wood 
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which  fmells  like  roles).-  Rhodium* 
or  rofe  wood.  The  wodd  or  root  of 
a tree  fuppofed  to  be  the  Genijia  ca - 
narienjis  ; folds  ternatis,  utrinque pubef 
centibus  ; raniis  angulatis  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  brought  from  the  Canary  iflands 
in  long  crooked  pieces,  full  of  knots, 
externally  of  a whitifh  colour,  inter- 
nally of  a deep  yellow,  with  a red 
calf.  The  large  ft,  fmootheft,  heavi- 
eft,  and  deepeft  coloured  pieces, 
fhould  be  chofen.  Rofe  wood  has  a 
{lightly  bitteriflh,  fomewhat  pungent, 
baifamic  tafte,  and  a fragrant  fmell, 
efpecially  when  feraped  or  rubbed, 
refembling  that  of  rofes.  An  eflen- 
tial  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  which  is 
ufed  principally  as  a perfume,  but 
pofleffes  cordial  and  corroborant  vir- 
tues. 

Rhodola  rosea.  The  fyfte= 
matic  name  of  the  rofe  wort.  See 

Rhodia. 

Rhododendron,  ( Rhododen - 

dr  on,  dri , n.  po  Soh^poy ; from 
a rofe,  and  a tree  ; fo  called 

becaufe  its  flowers  refemble  the  rofe). 
The  oleander,  or  rofe  bay.  Rhodo- 
dendron chryf anthemum  Linnai.  Rho- 
dodendron folds  oblongis  impunctis  fu- 
pra  fcahris  venofifimis , corolla  rot  at  a 
irregularly  gemma  fiorifera  ferrugineo - 
tomentofa.  Suppl.  Plant.  Clafs 
Decandria.  Order  Monogynia , It 
was  flrft  recommended  by  Koelpin 
as  an  efficacious  medicine,  not  only 
in  rheumatifm  and  gout,  but  even  in 
venereal  cafes ; and  it  is  now  very  ge- 
nerally employed  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tifms.  The  leaves,  which  are  the 
part  directed  for  medicinal  ufe,  have 
a bitterifh  fubadftringent  tafte.  Taken 
in  a large  dofe,  they  prove  a narcotic 
poifon  ; and,  in  moderate  dofes,  they 
are  faid  to  occafion  heat,  thirft,  a 
degree  of  delirium,  and  a peculiar 
fenfation  of  the  parts  afFefted. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthe- 
mum. The  fyftematic  name  of  the 
oleander,  or  rofe-bay.  See  Rhodo * 
dendron, 
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R hoe  as,  ( Rhoeas , rhoeadis , f. 
pota? ; frorri  jjct  , to  flow).  The  wild 
poppy  is  fometimes  fo  called.  See 
Papavcr  er  rati  cum. 

Rhomb oideus,  (from  oo^c,  a 
geometrical  figure  whofe  lides  are 
equal,  but  not  right-angled,  and  nhc, 
r'efemblance).  Rhomboidcus  major 
and  minor.  This  mufcle,  which  is 
fo  named  from  its  fhape,  is  fituated 
immediately  under  the  trapezius.- — 
We  find  it  ufually,  though  not  al- 
ways, divided  into  two  portions, 
which  Albinus  defcribes  as  two  dif- 
tindi  mufcles.  The  uppermofl  of 
thefe,  or  rhorriboideus  miner , arifes 
tendinous  from  the  fpinqtis  procefs  of 
the  three  inferior  vertebras  of  the 
neck,  and  from  the  ligamentum  colli  ; 
the  lowermoft,  or  rhomboidcus  major , 
arifes  tendinous  from  the  fpinous 
precedes  of  the  back  : the  former  is 
inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula, 
oppofite  to  its  fpine ; the  latter  into 
all  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula,  below  its 
fpine.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  fca- 
pula obliquely  upwards,  and  diredtly 
backwards. 

Rhub'arb.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

Rhubarb,  monks.  See  Rha- 
barbarurn  monachorum. 

Rhubarb,  rhapontic.  See 
Rhaponticum . 

Rhus’,  (Rhus,  i,  n.  ; from 
psu,  to  flow ; fo  called  becaufe  it 
flops  fluxes).  The  fumach  tree. 

Rhus  belgica.  The  Dutch 
myrtle  is  fometimes  fo  termed.  See 
Myrtus  brabantica. 

Rhus  coriaria.  See  Sumach. 

Rhus  radicans.  A poifonous 
plant,  Rhus  vernix  of  Linnaeus,  the 
efficacy  of  which  Dr.  Frefnoi  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  in  the  difeafe 
called  paralyfis,  and  herpetic  affec- 
tions. He,  in  order  that  others 
fnould  not  fuller  by  his  experiments, 
began  by  taking  an  infufion  of  one 
of  the  three  folioli,  of  which  each 
leaf  of  this' plant  confids  ; and  as  this 
dofe  produced  no  fenfible  effedt,  he 


increafed  the  number  to  twelve.  His 
urine  and  perfpiration  were  increafed 
in  quantity,  and  he  had  fome  pains 
in  his  belly.  He  relates  feven  cafes, 
in  which  he  thinks  he  can  remove  all 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this  infufion, 
in  herpetic  affedlions.  From  thefe 
the  following  are  feledled  : 

“ A country  woman,  (fays  Dr. 
Frefnoi),  came  to  me  in  the  month 
of  July  1780,  to  confult  me  about 
the  herpes  farinofa,  with  which  her 
face  had  been  covered  for  more  than 
a year.  She  was  ordered  to  make 
an  infuflon  of  this  plant ; and  in  fix 
weeks  was  entirely  free  from  the  dif- 
eafe.” 

He  Iikewife  relates  five  cafes  of  pa- 
ralyfis, which  were  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  this  plant. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be 
cut  when  in  the  greateft  vigour,  about 
the  month  of  June.  “ Thofe  who 
cut  this  plant  (fays  Dr.  F.),  wear 
leathern  gloves,  on  account  of  its  poi- 
fonous qualities.”  The  fame  gentle- 
man oblerves,  he  faw  one  cafe  in 
which  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids 
was  produced  by  the  vapour  from 
the  plant.  Four  pounds  of  the  leaves 
being  diicilled  with  thirty-two  pounds 
of  water,  gives  it  a flight  odour,  al- 
though the  plant  is  entirely  free  from 
it.  Its  tafle  is  pungent,  and  inflames 
the  mouth.  The  decodlion  which 
remains  in  the  {fill  is  brown,  and  is 
generally  covered  with  a light  brown 
pellicle.  When  drained  and  evapo- 
rated, it  gives  a fhining  black  extradh 
The  leaves  inflame  and  fwell  the 
hands  and  arms  of  thofe  who  take 
them  out  of  the  Hill,  and  brings  or 
an  itching,  which  remains  for  feverai 
days.  Forty-two  pounds  of  the  leave: 
afford  twenty  ounces  of  extradt,  oi 
a proper  confidence  for  pills. 

<6  A girl,  in  Flanders,  (fays  Dr 
Frefnoi),  already  fubjedl  to  fits,  laic 
down  fome  flowers  in  her  bed-room 
Next  day  fhe  told  me,  that  fhe  hac 
undergone  a great  change ; that  lhe 


jad  had  no  fits,  and  flcpt  mnch  bet- 
J r.  “ It  occurred  to  to  me,  (fays 
>r.  F.)  that' the  flowers  occalioned 
iis  change.  Next  day,  the  flowers 
^ing  removed,  and  the  window 
jpened,  the  convulfions  reappeared  ; 
a their  being  again  introduced,  the 
its  difappeared ; which  proved' 
dainly  it  was  the  effedt  of  the 
lowers.  The  fuccefs  of  the  extract 
i tufiis  convulfiva  exceeded  my 
opes  ; forty-two  children  being  cur- 
] of  this  diforder  in  Valenciennes 
uring  the  end  of  the  year  17S6. 
bur  grains  of  extradl  diffolved  in 
)ur  ounces  of  lyrup,  of  which  one 
tble  fpoonful  given  to  the  child 
/ery  third  hour,  generally  abates  the 
ough,  and  moffly  leaves  them. 

Rhus  tiphinum.  I he  fyfte- 
lalic  name  of  the  Virginian  fu- 
lac’h,  whojfe  feeds  are  faid  to  be  ufe- 
iil  in  flopping  haemorrhages. 

Rhus  vernix.  The  fyftematic 
ime  of  a fpecies  of  fumach  which 
Hides  a poifonous  re  fin.  See  Rhus 
ulicans. 

Rhyas,  ( RhyaSf  ddis,  f.  or 
■scr,  a difeafe  of  the  eye).  A de- 
eafe  or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  ca- 
ancle.  The  proximate  caufe  is  a 
itive  defedt;  or  it  may  originate 
orn  excilion,  eroflon,  or  acrimony, 
'his  diforder  is  commonly  incurable, 
id  it  induces  an  incurable  ephiphora, 
r a continual  weeping. 

Rhytidosis.  See  Rutidofis. 
Rises  nigrum,  ( Ribes , is,  pi. 
les,  turn,  black  currants).  This  in- 
gmous  plant,  Ribes  nigrum  of  Lin- 
tus,  ( Riles  hierme , racemis  pilofis , 
>r:bus  ohlongis.  Clafs  Pentandria , 
rder  Monogynia),  affords  larger 
tries  than  thofe  of  the  red,  which 
e laid  to  be  peculiarly  ufcful  in 
re  throats,  and  to  pofiefs  a diuretic 
over  in  a very  confiderable  degree, 
he  leaves  of  the  black  currant  are 
;t remedy  fragrant,  and  have  been 
kewife  recommended  for  their  me- 
I cinal  virtue.  The  officinal  prepa- 


rations of  the  berries  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeias  are  the  fyrupus  ribis 
nigri , and  the  fuccus  ribis  nigri  infpif- 
fatus. 

Ribes  eubrum.  The  red  cur- 
rant. Riles  rubrum  of  Linnaeus.  Ribes 
inerme , racemis  glabris  penduUs , ftori- 
bus  planiufculis.  Clafs  Penlandria. 
Order  Monogynia.  The  white  cur- 
rant tree  is  merely  a variety  of  the 
red,  the  fruit  of  both  is  perfedfly 
analogous  ; therefore  what  is  faid  of 
the  one,  applies  to  the  other.  The 
red  currant  is  abundantly  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  from  its  grateful 
acidity  is  univerfally  accepted,  either 
as  nature  prefents  it,  or  varioufly 
prepared  by  art  with  the  addition  of 
fugar.  Confidered  medicinally,  it  is 
effeemed  to  be  moderately  refrige- 
rant, antifeptic,  attenuant,  and  ape- 
rient. It  may  be  ufed  with  confi- 
derable advantage  to  allay  thirft  in 
molt  febrile  complaints,  to  lefTen  an 
increafed  fecretion  of  bile,  and  to 
correct  a putrid  and  fcorbutic  flate 
of  the  fluids,  efpccially  in  fanguine 
temperaments;  but,  in  conftitutions 
of  a contrary  kind,  it  is  apt  to  occa- 
fion  flatulency  and  indigeffion. 

Ribs,  ( Cojla , t?.,  f.  a cojlodiendo, 
becaufe  they  guard  the  vital  vifeera). 
The  ribs  are  the  long  curved  bones 
which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion  at  the  fides  of  the  cheft.  Their 
number  is  generally  twelve  on  each 
fide  ; but,  in  forne  fubjedls,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  thirteen,  and  in 
others,  though  more  rarely,  only 
eleven.  They  are  diftinguifhed  into 
true  and  falfe  ribs-.  'T  he  feven  upper 
ribs,  which  are  articulated  to  the 
fternum,  are  called  true  ribs  ; and  the 
five  lower  ones,  which  are  not  im- 
mediately attached  to  tha.t  bone,  are 
called  falfe  ribs.  At  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  rib  we  obferve  a 
fmall  head,  divided  by  a middle  ridge 
into  two  articulating  furfaces,  cover- 
ed with  cartilage,  which  ar£  received 
into  two  cavities  contiguous  to  each 
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other,  and  formed  in  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  each  dorfal  vertebra,  as 
we  have  already  obferved  in  our  de- 
fcription  of  the  fpine.  This  articu- 
lation, which  is  fecured  by  a capfu- 
lar  ligament,  is  a fpecies  of  ginglimus, 
and  allows  only  of  motion  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  head  of  each 
rib  is  fupported  b*y  a fhort  neck,  and 
immediately  beyond  this  we  find  a 
flattened  tubercle,  affording  an  ob- 
long and  flightly  convex  furface, 
which  is  articulated  with  the  tranf- 
verfe  procefs  of  the  lovveft  ol  the  two 
dorfal  vertebrae,  with  winch  its  head 
is  articulated.  At  fome  little  dillance 
from  this  tpberofity,  the  rib  makes 
a confiderable  curve,  which  is  ufually 
called  its  angle.  From  the  tubercle 
to  the  angle  the  ribs  are  of  confider- 
able thi'cknefs,  and  approaching  to  a 
cylindrical  fhape ; but,  from  the 
angle  to  their  anterior  extremity, 
- they  become  thinner  and  flatter.  To 
this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed  a 
long,  broad,  and  ftrong  cartilage, 
which,  in  each  of  the  true  ribs, 
reaches  to  the  fternum,  where  its  ar- 
ticulation h fecured  by  a capfular  li- 
gament, and  by  other  ligamentous 
fibres.  The  cartilages  of  the  fixth 
and  feventh  ribs  being  longer  than 
the  refi,  are  extended  upwards,  in 
order  to  reach  the  fternum,  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  which  is  about  on  a 
level  with  the  fifth  rib.  The  carti- 
lages of  thefe  two  ribs  are  ufually 
united  into  one,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
fpace  between  them.  The  falfe  ribs 
arc  fupported  in  a different  manner ; 
their  cartilages  terminate  in  an  acute 
point  before  they  reach  the  fternum, 
the  eighth  rib  being  attached  by  its 
cartilage  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  feventh,  or  laft  of  the 
true  ribs ; the  ninth  in  the  farne 
manner  to  the  eighth  ; and  the  tenth 
to  the  ninth;  the  carlilages  of  each 
rib  being  fhorter  than  that  of  the  rib 
above  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth, 


which  are  the  two  lowermoft  ribs, 
are  not  fixed  at  their  anterior  extre- 
mities like  the  other  ribs,  but  hang 
loofe,  and  are  fupported  only  by 
their  ligan*entous  fibres,  and  by  muf- 
cles  and  other  foft  parts. 

The  external  furface  of  each  rib  is 
fomewhat  convex,  and  its  internal 
furface  flightly  concave.  On  the  in- 
ferior and  interior  furface  of  thefe 
bones  we  obferve  along  fofTa,  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  intercoftal  veffels  2nd 
nerves.  This  channel,  however,  di.es 
not  extend  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  rib,  being  obfervable  neither 
at  the  pofterior  extremity,  where  the 
veffels  Have  not  yet  reached  the  bone, 
nor  at  the  fore  end,  where  they  are  dif- 
tributed  to  the  parts  between  the  ribs. 
We  feldom  fee  any  marks  of  it  in  the 
fhcjrt  ribs,  as  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a defcrip- 
tion,  which  is  applicable  to  the  ribs 
in  general  ; but,  as  we  find  them 
differing  from  each  other  in  jfhape, 
length,  fituation,  and  other  refpedts, 
it  will  be  rightjto 
in  particular. 

The  firft  rib,  which  is  the  fhorteft 
of  any,  is  likewife  the  moft  curved. 

It  is  broader  than  the  other  ribs,  and,  I 
inftead  of  being  placed,  as  they  are, 
obliquely,  and  with  its  edges  up- 
wards and  downwards,  it  is  fituated 
nearly  in  a tranfverfe  diredtion,  one 
of  its  edges  being  placed  inwards,  or 
nearly  fo.  Of  thefe  edges,  the  inner 
one  is  fnaru,  and  the  outer  one  fome- 
what,  rounded.  Its  inner  furface  is 
fmooth,  and  its  fuperior  furface  is 
fometimes  flightly  depreffed  anterior- 
ly by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of  this 
rib,  inftead  of  being  angular,  is  flat- 
tened, and  flightly  convex,  being  re- 
ceived into  a cavity,  which  is  formed 
wholly  in  the  firft  vertebra,  and  not 
by  two  vertebras,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
the  other  ribs. 

The  fiecond  rib  is  longer  than  the 


fpeak  of  each  rib 
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firft,  but  fhorter  than  the  ribs  below 
it.  Its  angle  is  placed  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  its  tuberofity,  and  its 
head  is  articulated  with  two  verte- 
brre,  like  the  other  ribs.  The  other 
ten  ribs,  the  two  laft  only  excepted, 

I differ  from  the  general  defcription 
we  have  driven,  chiefly  in  the  differ- 
ence of  their  length,  which  goes  on 
gradually  increating,  from  the  firfl  or 
uppermoft,  to  the  ffcventh  or  laft  of 
the  true  ribs,  and  as  gradually  di- 
minilhinof  from  that  to  the  twelfth, 
i Their  obliquity,  in  refpect  to  the 
' fpine,  likewife  increafes  as  they  de- 
fcend,  as  does  the  diftance  between 
the  head  and  anode  of  each  rib,  from 
! the  firfl  rib  to  the  ninth.  T he  two 
, lowed  ribs  differ  from  all  the  red  in 
I the  following  particulars:  Their 

, heads,  like  that  of  the  firfl  rib,  are 
rounded,  and  received  inio  a cavity 
formed  entirely  in  the  body  of  one 
vertebra  ; they  have  no  tubercle  for 
their  articulation  with  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes,  to  which  they  are  only 
loofely  fixed  by  ligaments,  and  in 
this  refpect  the  tenth  rib  is  fome- 
times  found  to  agree  with  them  : they 
! are  much  fhorter  than  the  reft  of  the 
falfe  ribs,  and  the  twelfth  is  ft  ill 
fhorter  than  the  eleventh.  The 
length  of  the  latter,  however,  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  fubje&s,  and  is  not 
always  found  to  be  the  fame  on  both 
fidesin  the  fame  lkeleton.  Anterior- 
ly, as  \ye  have  already  obferved,  their 
cartilages  are  fliort  and  loofe,  not 
‘ being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of 
the  other  ribs  ; and  this  feems  to  be, 
hecaufethe  moil  conliderable  motions 
of  the  trunk  are  not  performed  on 
the  lumbar  vertebrse  alone,  but  like- 
wife on  the  lower  vertebrse  of  the 
hack  ; fo  that  if  thefe  two  ribs  had 
been  confined  anteriorly,  like  the 
reft,  and  likewife  united  to  the  bo- 
dies of  two  vertebrae,  and  to  the  tranf- 
verfe procefs,  this  difpofition  would 
have  impeded  the  motion  of  the  two 
laft  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  con- 
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fequently  would  have  afte&ed  the  mo- 
tion of  the  - unk  in  general. 

Ribwort.  The  Plant  ago  l an- 
ceolata  of  Linnaeus,  or  narrow-leaved 
plantain  is  fometimes  fo  termed. 

Rice.  See  Oryza. 

Ricinus,  ( Ricinus , i,  m.  quafi 
£iv  :iwoc,  a dog’s  nofe,  becaufe  they 
flick  to  the  nofes  of  dogs).  Catapu- 
tia  major.  Ricinus  vulgaris.  Palma 
chrijli.  'Mexico  feed.  Ricinus  com- 
munis ; foliis  peltatis  fubpalmatis  ferra- 
tis.  Clais  Monoecia.  Order  Mona- 
ddphia.  This  plant  appears  to  he 
the  Kixi  or  Kpgtvv  of  Diofcorides,  who 
obferves,  that  the  feeds  are  power- 
fully cathartic  ; it  is  alfo  mentioned 
by  xEtius,  Paulus  -ZEgineta,  and 
Pliny.  The  ricinus  was  firll  culti- 
vated in  England,  in  the  time  of 
Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared 
in  many  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  ; and  in  that  of 
Dr.  Saunders,  at  Highbury,  the 
plant  grew  to  a ilate  of  great 
perfection.  An  oil  extracted  from 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  oleum  ricini,  palma 
chrifti,  or  caftor  oil,  is  the  drug  to 
which  the  pharmacopoeias  refer,  and 
which  has  lately  come  into  fre- 
quent ufe,  as  a quick  but  gentle  pur- 
gative. 

The  London  College  directs  this 
oil  to  be  expreffed  from  the  feeds  in 
the  fame  way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  al- 
monds, and  without  the  afiiitance  of 
heat,  by  which  the  oil  would  *feetn 
to  be  obtained  in  the  pureft  date. 
However,  we  have  fome  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  method  is  feldom 
pradlifed,  and  that  the  oil  ufually 
employed  here  is  imported  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  commonly 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
“ The  feeds  being  freed  from  the 
hufks  or  pods,  which  are  gathered 
upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when 
beginning  to  burft  open,  are  firll 
bruifed  in  a mortar,  afterwards  tied 
up  in  a linen  bag,  and  then  thrown 
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Into  a Targe  pot,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  (about  eight  gal- 
lons to  one  gallon  of  the  feeds),  and 
boiled  till  the  oil  is  rifen  to  the  fur- 
face,  when 1 it  is  carefully  Hummed 
off,  drained,  and  kept  for  ufe.  Thus 
prepared,  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from 
acrimony,  and  will  flay  upon  the 
ftomach  when  it  rejects  all  other 
medicines. ” Mr.  Long  remarks, 
that  the  oil  intended  for  medicinal 
uf^  is  more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or 
extracted  from  the  bruited  feeds  by 
means  of  a hand-prefs.  But  this  is 
thought  more  acrimonious  than  that 
prepared  by  codtion.  Dr.  Browne 
is  alfo  of  this  opinion,  and  prefers 
the  oil  procured  by  codtion  to  that 
by  expreffion  ; he  attributes  its  great- 
er mildnefs  to  the  adlion  of  the  fire, 
obferving,  that  the  expreffed  oil,  as 
well  as  the  mixed  juices  of  the  feeds, 
are  far  more  adlive  and  violent  in 
their  operation. 

Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  “ this 
oil,  when  the  ftomach  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  it,  is  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able purgatives  we  can  employ.  It 
has  this  particular  advantage,  that  it 
operates  fopper  after  its  exhibition 
than  any  other  purgative  I know  of, 
as  it  commonly  operates  in  two  or 
three  hours.  It  feldom  gives  any 
griping,  and  its  operation  is  generally 
moderate,  to  one,  two,  or  three 
itools  only.  It  is  particulary  fuited 
to  cafes  of  coftiveneis,  and  even  to 
cafes  of  fpafmbdic  cholic. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  found  to 
be  one  of  the  mod  certain  remedies 
in  the  dry  belly-cch,  or  colsca  piclo- 
num.  It  is  feldom  found  heating 
or  irritating  to  the  rectum  ; and 
therefore  is  diffidently  well  fuited 
to  hcemorrhoidal  perfons. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending 
the  ufe  of  this  medicine  is,  that  as  an 
oil  it  is  naufeous  to  fome  perfons  ; 
and  that,  when  the  dofe  is  large,  it 
occafions  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach  for 
fome  time  after  it  is  taken.  To  ob 


viate  thefe  inconveniencies,  feveral 
means  have  been  tried ; and  it  is 
found  that  the . moft  effe&ual 
means  is  the  addition  of  a litile  ar- 
dent fpirit. 

For  this,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  they 
employ  rum  ; bqt  that  I might  not 
withdraw  any  part  of  the  purgative,  I 
employ  the  lincl  Jenna  comp.  This 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  parts  of  the  oil,  and  very  inti- 
mately mixed,  by  being  fhaken  to- 
gether in  a phial,  both  makes  the  oil 
lefs  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  makes 
it  fit  more  eafy  on  the  ftomach. 
The  common  dofe  of  this  oil  is  a 
table  fpoonful,  or  half  an  ounce;  but 
many  perfons  require  a double  quan- 
tity. v 

Ricinus  communis.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  caftor  oil.  See  Ricijtus . 

Ricinus  major.  R icincidcs . 
Pineus  purgans.  Pin  bones  ir\diti. 

Faba  cnthartica.  Nux  cathartic  a 

americana.  Nux  barbadenfis . An 

oblong  black  feed,  the  produce  of  the 
jatropha  curcas  ; foltis  cordatis  an- 
gulatis  of  Linnseus.  It  affords  a 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  given  in 
many  places  as  the  caftor  oil  is  in  this 
country,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly 
allied.  The  feeds  of  the  ‘jatropha 
multifda  are  of  an  oval  and  triangu- 
lar fnape,  of  a pale  brown  colour, 
are  called  purging  nuts,  and  give  out 
a fimiiar  oil.  % - 

Ricinus  vulgaris.  See  Rl~ 
cinus . 

Rickets.  See  Rachitis. 

Rigor.  A coldnefs,  attended 
by  a ffiivering,  more  or  lefs  perfedl. 

Rim  a,  ( Rima , a,  f.).  A fifiure 
or  opening  ; as  the  rima  laryngis,  rima 
vulva. 

Rima  clottidis.  The  opening 
of  the  glottis,  through  which  the 
air  paffes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs. 

Rimula,  ( Rimula , a,  f.  dim.  of 
rima,  a fiffurej.  A fmall  hfture. 

Rin.su  s.  See  C jmpreJJbr  naris . 
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Ringworm.  A fpecies  of  her- 
pes. See  Herf  es. 

Risagon.  See  Cojfumvniar. 

Roasting.  A chemical  procefs, 
generally  performed  in  crucibles,  by 
which  mineral  fubflances  are  divided, 
fome  of  their  principles  being  vola- 
tilized and  others  changed,  fo  as  to 
prepare  them  for  other  operations. 

Rob.  An  old  term  for  an  infpif- 
fated  juice. 

Roborants.  ( Medic  ament  a Ro- 
lorantia , from  roborox  to  (Lengthen). 
Strengthening  medicines.  See  Sti- 
mulants. 

Roccella.  The  principal  ufe 
of  this  plant,  Lichen  roccella  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  as  a blue  dye.-  it  has  been 
employed  medicinally  with  fuccefs 
in  a laving  the  cough  attendant  on 
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phthifis,  and  in  hyfterical  coughs. 

Rochelle  salt.  See  Tartris 

fads. 

Rock  am  bole.  The  Allium  fco - 
rodophrafum  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
is  ufed  for  pickles  and  high  feafoned 
dilhes.  ' / 

Rock-oil.  See  Petroleum. 

Rock  samphire.  See  Samphire. 

Rocket,  garden.  See  Eruca. 

Rocket,  roman.  See  Eruca. 

Rocket,  wild.  See  Eruca fyl- 
zxflris. 

Rorella.  See  Ros  foils. 

Ros  calabrInus.  The  offici- 
nal manna  is  iometimes  fo  termed. 

Ros  s-o lis,  ( Ros,  roris,  m.  dew). 
Rorella.  Sun  dew.  T his  elegant 
little  plant,  Drofera  rotundifolia Jcapis 
radicatis ; folds  orbiculatis  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  faid  to  be  fo  acrid  as  to  ul- 
cerate the  fkin,  and  remove  warts 
and  corns,  and  to  excite  a fatal  cough- 
ing and  delirium  in  fheep  who  eat  it. 
It  is  ftldom  given  medicinally  in  this 
country  but  by  the  lower  orders,  who 
elitem  a decocfion  of  it  as  ferviceable 
in  aithmas  and  coughs. 

Rosa  alba.  The  white  rofe. 
The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  poffefs  fi- 
aular  but  inferior  virtues  to  thole  of 
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the  damafk.  They  are  dire&ed  in 
fome  officinal  preparations. 

Rosa  canina.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  dog  rofe.  See  Cynojba - 
tus. 

Rosa  centYfolia.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  damalk  rofe.  See 
Rofa  damafccna. 

Rosa  dama  scena,  {Rofa,  f.), 
Rofa  pallida.  The  damatk  rofe.  The 
pharmacopoeias  diredl  a fyrup  to  be 
prepared  from  the  petals  of  this  rofe, 
Rofa  centfolia  of  Linnaeus  ( Rofa  ger - 
minibus  ovatis  pedtinculifque  hifpidis,  cattle 
hi f pi  do  aculeatOypetiolis  inermibus.  Clafs 
Icofandria.  Order  Polygynia ) , which 
is  found  to  be  a plealant  and  ufeful 
laxative  for  children,  or  to  obviate 
coftivenefs  in  adults.  Mod  of  the 
rofes,  though  much  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  are  far  from  being  diilinffly 
characterized.  Thofe  denominated 
varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
often  permanently  uniform  ; and  the 
fpecilic differences,  as  hitherto  pointed 
out,  are  in  many  refpeCts  fo  adequate 
to  the  purpofe  of  fatisfadtory  diferi- 
mination,  that  it  becomes  a difficult 
matter  to  diftinguifh  which  are  fpe- 
cies, and  which  are  varieties  only. 
The  London  College,  following  Ge- 
rard and  Parkin  fou,  has  ilill  retained 
the  name  rofa  bamafeena  ; but  the 
damalk  rofe  is  another  fpecies,  wide- 
ly different  from  the  ceutifolia,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  description  given  of 
it  by  Du  Pvoi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  are  directed  for  medi- 
cinal ufe  : they  are  of  a pale  red  co- 
lour, and  of  a very  fragrant  odout, 
which  to  moil  people  is  extremely 
agreeable  ; and  therefore  this  and 
inoff  of  the  other  roles  are  much 
ufed  as  nofegays.  Wc  may  remark, 
however,  that  in  fome  inilances  they 
have,  under  certain  circumftances, 
produced  alarming  fymptoms.  The 
petals  “impart  their  odorous  matter 
to  watery  liquors,  both  by  infufion 
and  di (filiation.  Six  pounds  of  frefh 
rofes  impregnate,  by  diftiliatioti,  a 
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gallon,  or  more,  of  water,  Arongly 
with  their  fine  flavour.  On  diddling 
large  quantities,  there  feparates  from 
the  watery  fluid  a fmall  portion  of 
a fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  which  li- 
quifies by  heat,  and  appears  yellow, 
but  concretes  in  the  cold  into  a white 
mafs.  An  hundred  pounds  of  the 
flowers,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman,  afforded 
Scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.”  The 
fmell  of  the  oil  exactly  refembles  that 
of  rofes,  and  is  therefore  much  ufed 
as  a perfume.  It  pofleffes  very  little 
pungency,  and  has  been  highly  re- 
commended for  its  cordial  and  ana- 
leptic qualities.  Thefe  flowers  alfo 
contain  a bitterilh  fubflance,  which 
is  extracted  by  water  along  with  the 
odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire 
in  the  decoction  after  the  latter  has 
been  feparated  by  difiiliation  or  eva- 
poration. 

This  fixed  fapid  matter  of  the  pe- 
tals manifefls  a purgative  quality  ; and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  flowers 
are  received  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Rosa  gallica.  The  fyflematic 
name  of  the  red  officinal  rofe.  See 
Rofa  rubra. 

Rosa  pallida.  See  Rofa  da- 
mafeena. 

Rosa  rubra.  Red  officinal  rofe. 
The  flowers  of  this  fpecies,  Rofa  gui- 
lt ca  of  Linnaeus  [Rofa gcr minibus  ova- 
tis  pedunculifque  hifpidis , cauk  petiolij- 
que  hifpido  aculealis.  Clafs  Icofandria . 
Order  Polyginla ),  are  valued  for  their 
adftringent  qualities,  which  are  moll 
confiderable  before  the  petals  ex- 
pand ; and  therefore  in  thisflate  they 
are  chofen  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  or- 
dered by  the  pharmacopoeias  in  dif- 
ferent'preparations,  as  thofe  of  a con- 
ferve,  a honey,  an  infuiion,  and  a 
, fyrup.  The  infufioh  of  rofes  is  a 
grateful  cooling  fubadflringent,  and 
ufeful  in  hsemoptyfis,  and  other  hae- 
morrhagic complaints  ; its  efficacy, 
however,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
acid. 
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Rosa  sylvestris.  The  dog 
rofe,  or  Rofa  canina  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Cynofbatus. 

Rosacea.  The  term  gutta  rofa - 
cea  is  applied  to  little  rofy  coloured 
fpots  upon  the  face  and  nofe. 

Rose.  A vulgar  name  for  an  ery- 
fipelas.  See  Eryfpelas. 

Rose,  damask.  See  Rofa  da- 
mcifcena.  ' 

Rose,  dog.  See  Cynofbatus. 

. Rose,  red.  See  Rofa  rubra . 

Rose  root.  See  Rhodia. 

Rose,  white..  See  Rofa' alba. 

Rosea  radix.  See  Rhodia. 

Rosebay  willow  herb.  This 
is  the  Epilobium  anguf  ifolium  of  Lin- 
naeus, common  in  our  woods  in  moifl 
filiations.  The  young  fhoots  are  faid 
to  be  little  inferior  to  afparagus  when 
boiled. 

Rosemary.  See  Rofmarinus. 

Rosewood.  See  Rhodium  lig- 
num. 

Rosewort.  See  Rhodia . 

Rosin.  The  fame  as  refin.  See 
Refina . 

Rosmarinus,  (Rofmarinus ft,  m. 
auaf  rofa , rpvftvr,  becaufe  it'  fmells 
like  myrrh).  Rofmarinus  hortenfs. 
Common  rofemary.  Rofmarinus  offi- 
cinalis of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Diandria . 
Order  Monogynia . The  leaves  and 
tops  of  this  plant  have  a fragrant  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a bitterifh  pungent 
tafie.  Rofemary  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  molt  powerful  of  thofe  plants 
which  flimulate  and  corroborate  the 
nervous  fyftem  : it  has  therefore  been 
recommended  in  various  affections 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  debility  or 
defective  excitement  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  as  in  certain  heacLachs, 
deafnefs,  giddinefles,  and  in  fome 
hyflerical  and  dyfpeptic  fymptoms'. 

RosmarInus  hortensis.  See 
Rofmarinus. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Tlie 
fyfl:ematic  name  of  the  common  role- 
mary.  See  Rofmarinus. 

RosmarInus  sylvestris.  The 
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plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  Is  the  Ledum palujlre 
of  Linnaeus.  It  has  a bitter  fubaf- 
trlngent  tafte,  and  was  formerly  ufed 
in  Switzerland  in  the  place  of  hops. 
Its  medicinal  ufe  is  confined  to  the 
continent,  where  it  is  occafionally 
given  in  the  cure  of  hooping  cough, 
fore  throat,  dyfentery,  and  exanthe- 
matous difeafes. 

Rotang  cane.  See  Sanguis 
dr  uconis. 


Rotula,  ( Rotula , <e,  f.  dim.  of 
rota , a wheel ; fo  called  from  its 
fhape).  See  Pate  da. 

Roundleaved  sorrel.  See 
Rumex  fcutatus. 

Round  ligaments.  Ligament  a 
rotunda.  A.  bundle  of  veffels  and  fi- 
bres contained  in  a duplicature  of  the 
peritonaeum,  that  proceed  from  the 
Hides  of  the  uterus,  through  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  and  aifappear  in  the 
pudenda. 

Rube  do,  [Rubcdo,  mis,  f. ).  A 
diffufed,  but  not  fpotted,  rednefs  in 
any  part  of  the  lkin  ; fuch  as  that 
which  arifes  from  bin  filing. 

Rubefacients,  ( R ubef acienl'ui ; 
from  rubefacio,  to  make  red).  Thofe 
fubfiances  which,  when  applied  a 
certain  time  to  the  lkin,  induce  a red- 
nefs without  bliftering. 

Rubeola,  ( Rubeola , ce,  f.  from 
ruber , red  ; from  rubio,  to  become 
red)._  Morbilli . The  meafles.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia 
and  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  fynocha,  hoarfenefs,  dry 
cough,  fneezing,  drowfinefs  ; about 
the  fourth  day,  eruption  of  fmall  red 
points,  difcernible  by  the  touch, 
which  after  three  days  end  in  mealy 
rdefquamation.  The  blood  after  ve- 
naefedtion  exhibits  an  inflammatory 
crufl.  In  addition  to  the  fymptoms 
already  related,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  eyes  and  eye-lids  always  fhew  the 
prefence  of  this  difeafe,  being  fome- 
what  inflamed  and  fuffufed  with  tears. 


The  fynocha  continues  during  the 
whole  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Rub i a,  ( Rubia , <*>,  f.  from  ru- 
ber, fed ; fo  called  from  its  red  roots). 
Erythrodanum . Radix  rubra.  Mad- 
der. Rubia  tin&orum  ; foliis  annuls , 
caide  aculeato  of  Lin  use  us.  Clafs 
Tetandria.  Order  Monogyniq.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  have  a bitteriftr, 
fomewhat  aujfere  take,  and  a flight 
frrell,  not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  It 
was  formerly  confidered  as  a deob- 
ftruent,  detergent,  and  diuretic,  but 
it  is  now  very  feldom  ufed. 

Rubia  ttnctorum.  Thefyfte- 
maticname  of  the  madder  plant.  See 
Rubia. 

Rubigo  ferri.  Chalybis  rubigo 
praparata.  R lift  of  iron.  This  is  a 
yellow  oxyd  of  ir<5n,  and  therefore 
termed  oxydnm  ferri  luteum  in  the 
chemical  nomenclature.  It  poffeiTes 
corroborant  and  Simulating  proper- 
ties, and  is  exhibited  with  fuccefs  in 
leucorrhaea,  ataxia,  afthenia,  chlo- 
rofis,  pyrolis,  dyfpeptia,  rachitis, 
&c. 

Rubus  arcticus.  The  fvfte- 
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matic  name  of  the  Ihruby  ftrawberry. 
See  Bacca  norlandica. 

Rubus  cjesius.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  dewberry  plant, 
whefe  fruit  referable  the  blackberry 
in  appearance  and  qualities. 

Rubus  chamamor u s . u TIi  e 
fyftematic  name  of  the  clo  dberry 
tree.  See  Chamamorus. 

Rubus  fructi co su  s.  The  fyf- 
fematic  name  of  the  common  bramble, 
which  affords  blackberries.  See 
Blackberry. 

Rubus  id. -eus,  {Rubus,  i,  m.  from 
ruber ; fo  named  from  its  red  fruit). 
Rubus  id  ecus  of  Linnaeus.  Rubus  foliis 
quinatc-pinnaiis  ternatifque,  caide  acu- 
leato, peiiolis  canaliculalis . Clafs  Ico- 
fandria.  Order  Polygynia.  The 
rafpberry.  The  fruit  of  this  plant 
has  a pleafant  fweet  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a peculiar  grateful  fla- 
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vour,  on  account  of  which  it  is  chiefly- 
valued.  Its  virtues  confift  in  allaying 
heat  and  third,  and  promoting  the 
natural  excretions.  A grateful  fyrup 
prepared  from  the  juice  is  directed 
for  officinal  ufe  by  the  London 
pharmacopceia. 

Ructus.  An  eructation. 

Rue.  See  Ruta. 

Rue,  goats.  See  Galiga. 

Rum  ex  acetosa.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  common  forrel.  See 
Acst  of  a . 

Rumex  acutus.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  {harp  pointed  wild-dock. 
See  Oxylapathum. 

Rumex  alpInus.  The  fyftema- 
tic  'name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  monks  rhubarb.  See  Rhabarba- 
rum  monachorum . 

Rumex  aq^jaticus.  The  wa- 
ter dock.  See  Hydmlapathum. 

Rumex  crispus.  The  fyftema- 
tic name  of  the  crifp-leaved  dock. 
'See  Oxy  l a path  u m . 

Rumex  hydrolapathum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  water  dock. 
See  Hydrolapathum . 

Rumex  pa-tientia.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  garden  patience. 
See  Rhabarbarum  monachorum . 

Rumex  sanguineus.  The  fy fte- 
matic  name  of  the  bloody  dock, 
whofe  root  has  an  aultere  and  adftrin- 
gent  tafte,  and  is  fometimes  given  by 
the  vulgar  in  the  cure  of  dyfentery. 

Rumex  scutatus.  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  French  forrel, 
fometimes  called  acetofa  rotundifolia 
in  the  (hops.  Its  virtues  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  common  forrel.  See  Ace- 
tefa.  ' • 

Ruptura.  See  Hernia . 

Rupture.  See  Hernia . 

Rupture  wort.  See  Herni- 
i iria . 

Ruscus,  ( Rvfcusy  /,  m.  a rujfo 
colors  ; from  the  carnation  colour  of 
its  berries).  Mifrwy  ctypn,  Hiss. 
Butchers  broom.  Knee  holly.  A 


fmall  evergreen  ffirub,  the  Rufcus 
aculeatus  ; foliis  fupra  floriferis  nudis 
of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Hioecia  '.  Order 
Syngenefia.  It  grows  in  wroods  and 
thickets  in  this,  country.  The  root, 
which  is  fomewhat  thick,  knotty,  and 
furmfhed  with  long  fibres,  externally 
brown,  internally  white,  and  of  a 
bitterifh  tafte,  has  been  recommended 
as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  dropfies, 
urinary  obftrudlions,  and  nephritic 
cafes.  It  is  feldom  ufed  in  this 
country. 

Ruscus  aculeatus.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  butchers  broom.  See 
Rufcus. 

Ruscus  hypoglossum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  uvularia.  See 

Uvularia . 

Rush-nut.  ' The  root  of  the  Cy - 
perus  efculentus  of  Linnaeus,  a native 
of  Italy,  where  it  is  collefted  and 
eaten,  being  more  delicately'  and 
pleafantly  tailed  than  our  chefnuts. 

Rush,  sweet.  See  f uncus  odo - 
ratus. 

Russia  ashes.  The  impure 
potafti,  as  imported  from  Rujfia. 

Ruta,  ( Ruta , a,  f.  cvt*  ; from 
fvuy  to  preferve,  becaufe  it  prefervts 
health).  Common  rue.  Rulagra- 
’veokns  of  Linnaeus.  Ruta  foliis  cle- 
compofitisy  jloribus  lateralibus  quadri- 
fidis.  Clafs  Decatidria . Order  Mo- 
nogynia.  Rue  has, a ftrong  and  grate- 
ful fmell,  and  a bitter,  hot,  penetrat- 
ing tafte ; the  leaves  are  fo  acrid,  that 
by  much  handling  they  have  been 
known  to  irritate  and  inflame  the 
Iki-n  ; and  the  plant,  in  its  natural  or 
uncultivated  ftate,  is  faid  to  pofiefs 
thefe  fenfible  qualities  thill  morepower- 
fully.  The  imaginary  quality  of  the 
rue,  in  refilling  and  expelling  conta- 
gion, is  now  laid  afide.  it  is  doubt- 
lefs  a powerful  ftimulant,  and  is  con- 
lidered,  like  other  medicines  of  the 
fetid  kind,  as  poflefling  attenuating, 
deobftruent,  and  antifpaftnodic  pow- 
ers. In  the  London  pharmacopceia 
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it  is  directed  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tradt ; and  it  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
the  pu/vis  e myrrba  comp. 

Kuta  graveolens.  The  fyile- 
matie  name  of  the  common  rue.  See 
Rut  a. 

Rut  a mur  aria.  The  plant 
to  which  this  name  is  given  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Afplenium  ruta 
mu  car i a of  Linnaeus.  It  is  fuppofed 
by  fotne  to  poffefs  fpecific  virtues  in 
the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and 
is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion. 

Rutidosis.  A corrugation  and 
fubfidincr  of  the  corneaof  the  eve.  The 

O * 

fpecies  are,  i . Rutidofis , from  a wound 
orpundlurepenetratingthe  cornea.  2. 
Rutidofis  ^ from  a fiitula  penetrating 
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SA.  The  contradlion  of fecun- 
9 dum  artem. 

S,  or fs.  Immediately  following 
any  quantity,  imports^/m/V  half. 
Saba  dill  a.  See  Cavadilla , 
Sabina,  ( Salina , f.  named 
from  the  Sabines,  whole  priefts  ufed 
it  in  their  religious  ceremonies). 
Savine.  'Juniper us  fabina  of  Linnae- 
us. Juniper  us  foliis  oppofitis  ercciis 
decurrentibus , oppofitionibus  pyxidatis. 
Oafs.  Dioecia . Older  Monadelphia. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  tnis  plant 
have  a moderately  ilrong  fmell  of  the 
difagreeable  kind,  and  a hot,  bitter- 
ifh,  acrid  tade  ; it  is  a powerful  and 
adtive  medicine,  and  has  been  long 
reputed  the  mod  efficacious  in  the 
materia  medica,  for  producing  a de- 
termination to  the  uterus,  and  there- 
by proving  emmenagogue  ; it  heats 


the  cornea.  3.  Rutidofis , from  a de- 
ficiency of  the  aqueous  humour, 
which  happens  from  old  age,  fevers, 
great  apd  continued  evacuations,  and. 
in  extreme  drynefs  of  the  air.  4. 
Rutidofis  of  dead  perfons,  when  the 
aqueous  humour  exhales  through  the 
cornea,  and  no  frelh  humour  is  fe- 
creted  ; fo  that  the  cornea  becomes 
obicure  and  collapfed  : this  is  a mod 
certain  fign  of  death. 

Ruyschiana  tunica.  The  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane of  the  human  eye,  which  this 
celebrated  anatomid  imagined  was  a 
didinct  lamina  from  the  external  fur- 
face. 

Rye,  common.  See  Secalc. 
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and  dimulates  the  whole  fydem  very 
confiderably,  and  is  faid  to  promote 
the  fluid  fecretions.  Externally  fa- 
vine  is  recommended  as  an  efcharotic 
to  foul  ulcers,  fyphilitic  warts,  &c«. 
A drong  decoction  of  the  plant  in 
lard  forms  an  ufeful  ointment  to 
keep  up  a conftant  difcharge  from 
bliders,  &c. 

Sabulous.  Gritty,  fandy.  A 
term  often  applied  to  the  calcareous 
matter  in  urine. 

Sacchari  acidum.  Acid  of 
fugar.  If  one  part  of  fugar  be  dif- 
tilled  with  three  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
till  nitrous  gas  ceafes  to  be  developed, 
and  then  re-didilled  with  three  parts 
of  the  fame  acid,  a white  crydallized 
fait  is  found  in  the  liquid  refidue, 
which  is  the  acid  of  fugar. 

S acc h arum,  ( Saccharum , i,  n. 


<r#*vap<jv,  from facchar,  .Arab.).  Su- 
gar. 'The  cane  from  which  the  fu- 
<rar  is  obtained  in  the  Welt  and  Eaft 
Indies,  is  the  Arundo  facchar'ifera  of 
Idnnaeus.  Clafs  Triandria . Order 
Digynia.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
expreffed  juice  boiled  with  the  addi- 
tion of  quick  lime  or  common  vege- 
table alkali.  It  may  be  extracted 
alio  from  a number  of  plants,  as  the 
maple,  birch,  Wheat,  corn,  beat-root, 
Ikirret,  parfnips,  and  dried  grapes, 
&c.  by  digesting  in  alcohol.  The 
alcohol  diilolves  the  fugar,  and  leaves 
the  extractive  matter  untouched, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
be  taken  into  the  llomach  in  very 
large  quantities,  without  producing 
any  bad  confequences,  although 
proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its  mifehie- 
vous  effeCts,  by  relaxing  the  ftomach, 
and  thus  - inducing  aifeafe.  It  is 
much  ufed  in  pharmacy?  as  it  forms 
the  -bafis  of  fyrups,  lozenges,  and 
other  preparations.  It  is  very  ufeful 
as  a 'medicine  to  favour  the  folution 
or  fufpenfion  of  refins,  oils,  &c.  in 
water,  and  is  given  as  a purgative  for 
infants.  Sugar  is  every  where  the 
balls  of  that  which  is  called  fweetnefs. 
Its  prefence  is  previoufly  neceffary  in 
order  to  the  taking  place  of  vinous 
fermentation.  Its  extraction  from 
plants  which  afford  it  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  and  its  refinement  for 
the  common  lifes  of  life,  in  a pure 
and  feparate  ftate,  are  among  the 
mofl  important  of  the  chemical  ma- 
nufactures. The  fugar  cane,  how- 
ever, yields  fugar,  in  a proportion  fo 
much  larger  than  that  in  which  the 
fame  matter  is  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other,  that  only  this  cane  has 
"been  as  yet  cultivated  exprefsly  for 
the  purpole  of  affording  fugar  to  the 
extraction  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
cane  has  been  from  the  mod  ancient 
times  knowrn  in  Aha.  Of  its  pro- 
duce feme  fmall  proportion  ' appears 
to  have  been,  duriug  the  greatnefs  of 
ancient  Rome,  imported  by  circui- 


tous channels,  into  Europe.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  fubfequent  ages,  tl?e 
plant  itfelf  became  known  in  Europe, 
and  was  introduced  into  cultivation.. 
Before  the  data  of  the  difeovery  of 
America,  it  was  no  uncommon  culti- 
vation in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  car-, 
l ied  out  plants  of  the  fugar  cane  to- 
America ; but  .the  plant  had  been, 
even  before,  propagated  in  this  he- 
rnifphere.  They  had  not.  been  long 
feated  in  their,  new  colonial  feats,  till 
they  made  fugar  a principal  article 
in  their  manufacture  and  agriculture. 
It  has  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the 
principal  produce  of  the  European 
colonial  territories  in  the  Wed  In- 
dia ides.  It  is  produced  alfo  in  very 
large 'quantities  in  the  Ead.  The 
Anglo-Americans  extract  it  from  the 
maple-tree.  The  cane  i$  a pro- 
duce of  all  the  South  Sea  ides  of  late 
difeovery.  In  Prudia,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  it  has  begun  to 
be  extracted  from  a particular  fort  of 
beet.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
its  manufacture  in  the  Wed  Indies  ; 
The  plants  are  cultivated  in  rowrs,  on 
fields  enriched  by  fuch  manures  as 
can  mod  eafily  be  procured,  and 
tilled  with  the  plough.  * They  are 
annually  cut.  The  cuttings  are  car-, 
lied  to  the  mill.  They  are  cut  into 
ftiort  pieces,  and  arranged  in  fmall 
bundles.  The  mill  is  wrought  by 
water,  wind,  or  cattle.  The  parts 
w’hich  act  on  the  caries  are  upright 
cylinders.  Between  thefe  the  canes 
are  inferted,  compreffed,  fqueezed 
till  all  their  juice  is  obtained  from 
them,  and  are  themfelves,  fometimes, 
even  reduced  to  powder.  One  of 
thefe  mills  of  the  bed  condruCtion, 
bruifes  canes  to  fuch  a quantity  as  to 
afford,  in  one  day,  X 0,000  gallons 
of  juice,  when  wrought  with  only 
ten  mules.  The  expreffed  juice  is 
received  into  a leaden  bed.  It  is 
thence  conveyed  into  a veffel  called 
the  receiver.  The  juice  is  found  to 
confid  of  eight  parts  of  pure  water. 


one  part  of  fugar,  one  part  of  oil  and 
gummy  mucilage.  From  the  green- 
er parts  of  the  canes  there  is  apt  to 
be  at  times  derived,  an  acid  juice, 
which  tends  to  bring  the  whole  un- 
fcafonably  into  a date  of  acid  fer- 
mentation. Fragments  of  the  ligne- 
ous part  of  the  cane,  fome  portions 
of  mud  or  dirt  which  unavoidably  re- 
main on  the  canes,  and  a blackifli 
fub Itance  called  the  cruft,  which 
coated  the  canes  at  the  joints,  are 
alio  apt  to  enter  into  contaminating 
mixture  with  the  juice.  From  the 
receiver  the  juice,  is  conducted  along 
a wooden  gutter  lined  with  lead,  to 
the  boiling  houfe.  In  the  boiling 
houfe  it  is  received  into  copper  pans 
or  cauldrons,  which  have  the  name 
of  clarifiers.  Of  thefe'  clarifiers  the 
number  and  the  capacity  mud  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  canes,  aud 
the  extent  of  the  fugar  plantation  on 
which  the  work  is  carried  on.  Each 
clarifier  has  a fyphon  or  cock,  by 
which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off. 
Each  hangs  over  a feparate  fire  ; and 
this  fire  mud  be  fo  confined,  that  by 
the  drawing  of  an  iron  Aider  fitted  to 
the  chimney,  the  lire  may  be  at  any 
time  put  out.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
operations,  the  dream  of  juice  from 
the  receiver  fills  the  clarifier  with 
freili  liquor.  Lime  in  powder  is  ad- 
ded in  order  to  take  up  the  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  carbonaceous  matters 
which  are  mingled  with  the  juice. 
The  lime  alfo  in  the  new  falts,  into 
the  compofition  of  which  it  now  en- 
ters, adds  itfelf  to  the  fugar,  as  a 
part  of  that  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  procefs.  The  lime  is  to  be 
put  in  in  the  proportion  of  fome- 
what  lefs  than  a pint  of  lime  to 
every  hundred,  gallons  of  liquor. 
When  it  is  in  too  great  quantities, 
however,'  it  is  apt  fo  deftroy  a 
part  of  the  pure  faccharine  matter. 
Some  perfons  employ  alkaline  adies, 
as  preferable  to  lime,  for  the  purpofe 
of  extracting  the  extraneous  matter  ; 


but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  lime 
judicioufly  ufed  might  anfwer  better 
than  any  other  fubdance  whatfoever. 
The  liquor  is  now  to  be  heated  al- 
mod  to  ebullition.  The  heat  dif- 
folves  the  mechanical  union,  and  thus 
favors  the  chemical  changes,  in  its 
different  parts.  When  the  proper 
heat  appears,  from  a rifing  feum  on 
the  furface  ol  the  liquor,  to  have 
been  produced,  the  fire  is  then  ex* 
tinguifhed  by  the  application  of  the 
damper,  in  this  date  of  the  liquor, 
the  greater  part  of  the  impurities, 
being  different  in  fpecific  gravity 
from  the  pu:e  faccharine  folution, 
and  being  alfo  of  fuch  a nature  as  to 
yield  more  readily  to  the  chemical 
adion  of  heat,  are  brought  up  to  the 
furface  in  a feum.  After  this  feum 
has  been  fufiicient.lv  formed  on  the 
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cooling  liquor,  this  liquor  is  carefully 
drawn  off-,  either  by  a fyphon,  which 
raifes  a pure  dream  through  the  feum, 
or  by  a cock  drawing  the  liquor  at 
the  bottom  from  under  the  feum. 
The  feum  in  either  cafe  finks  down 
unbroken,  as  the  liquor  flows ; and 
is  now,  by  cooling,  of  fuch  tenacity, 
as  not  to  fend  to  any  intermixture 
with  the  liquor.  The  liquor  drawn, 
afterthis  purification,  from  the  boiler, 
is  received  into  a gutter  or  channel, 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  grand 
copper,  or  evaporating  boiler.  If 
made  from  good  canes,  and  properly 
clarified,  it  will  now  appear  almod 
tranfparent.  *In  this  copper,  the  li- 
quor is  heated  to  actual  ebullition. 
The  feum  raifed  to  the  furface  by 
the  boiling  is  fkimmed  off  as  its  rifes. 
The  ebullition  is  continued  till  there 
be  a confiderable  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  liquor.  The  liquor 
now  appears  nearly  of  the  colour  of 
Madeira  wine.  It  is  at  lad  tranf- 
ferred  into  a fecond  and  fmaller  cop- 
per. An  addition  of  lime-water  is 
here  made,  both  to  dilute  the  thick- 
ening liquor,  to  detach  fuperabun- 
dant  acid,  and  to  favour  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  fugar.  If  the  liquor  be 
now  in  its  proper  ftate,  the  fcum 
rifes.in  large  bubbles,  with  very  little 
difcoloration.  The  Humming  and  the 
evaporation  together  produce  a con- 
fiderable  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  transferred 
into  another  fmaller  boiler.  In  this 
laft  boiler,  the  evaporation  is  renew- 
ed, and  continued  till  the  liquor  is 
brought  to  that  degree  of  th'.cknefs 
at  which  it  appears  fit  to  be  finally 
cooled.  In  the  cooler,  a {hallow 
wooden  veffel  of  confiderable  length 
and  widenefs,  commonly  of  fnch  a 
fize  as  to  contain  a hogfhead  of  fugar  ; 
the  fugar,  as  it  cools,  granulates,  or 
runs  into  an  imperfect  cryftallization, 
by  which  it  is  feparated  from  the 
melaftes,  a mixed  faccharine  matter 
too  impure  to  be  capable  even  of  this 
imperfeft  cryftallization,  To  deter- 
mine whether  the  liquor  be  fit  to  be 
taken  from  the  laft  boiler  to  be  finally 
cooled,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  out  a 
portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  fepa- 
rately,  whether  it  does  not  feparate 
into  granulated  fugar  and  melaftes. 
From  the  cooler  the  fugar  is  removed 
to  the  curing  houfe.  This  is  a fpa- 
cious  airy  building.  - It  is  provided 
with  a capacious  ciftern  for  the  re 
ception  of  melaftes,  and  over  the  cit- 
tern is  eredfed  a frame  of  ftrong  joift- 
work,  unfilled  and  uncovered.  Emp- 
ty hogft.eads,  open  at  the  head,  bored 
at  the  bottom  with  a few  holes,  and 
having  a llalk  of  plantain  leaf  thruft 
through  each  of  the  holes,  while  it 
rifes  at  the  fame  time  through  the 
infide  of  the  hogftiead,  are  difpoied 
upon  the  frames.  The  mafs  of  fac- 
charine matter  from  the  coolers  is 
put  into  thefe  hogfheads.  The  me- 
laftes drip  into  the  ciftern  through 
the  fpongy  plantain  {talks  in  the 
holes.  Within  the  fpace  of  three 
weeks  the  melaftes  are  fufficienlly 
drained  oft,  and  the  fugar  remains 
dry.  By  this  procefs  it  is  at  laft 
brought  into  the  ftate  of  what  is  cal- 
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led  truifcovado  or  raw  fugar.  This  I 
is  the  general  procefs  in  the  Britifh  I - 
Weft  Indies.  In  this  ftate  our  Weft  | 
India  fugar  is  imported  into  Britain, 

The  formation  of  loaves  of  \vhite  fu- 
gar is  a fubfequent  procefs.  In  the 
French  Weft  India  Ifies  it  has 
long  been  cuftomary  to  perform  hui 
the  laft  part  of  this  train  of  pro-  ’■ 
ceftes  in  a manner  fomewhat  dif-  pi 
ferent,  ar4d  which  affords  the  fugar  i 
in  a ftate  of  greater  purity.  T his  !i 
preparation,  faking  the  fugar  from  . 
the  cooler,  then  puts  it,  not  into  • 
hogfheads  with  holes  in  the  bottom  j Is. 
as  above,  but  hito  conical  pots,  eacli 
of  which  has  at  its  bottom  a hole 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  is  in 
the  commencement  of  the  procefs, 
flopped  w'ith  a plug.  After  remain-  f 
ing  fome  time  in  the  pot,  the  fugar 
becomes  perfectly  cool  and  fixed.  I]  L 
The  fugar  is  then  removed  out  of  the 
hole  ; .the  pot  is  placed  over  a large, 
jar,  and  the  melaftes  are  fuffered  to 
drip  away  from  it.  After  „as  much 
of  the  melaftes  as  will  eafily  run  off  1. 
has  been  thus  drained  away,  the  fur-  1 
face  of  the  fugar  in  thejar  is  covered 
with  a ftratum  of  fine  clay,  and  water 
is  poured  upon  the  clay.  The  water 
oozing  gently  through  the  pores  of 
the  clay,  pervades  the  whole  mafs  of  * 
fugar,  rediffolves  the  melaftes  ftill  re-  •- 
maining  in  it,  with  fome  parts  of  the 
fugar  itfelf,  and  carrying  thefe  off  by 
the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  ’ 
renders  that  which  refifts  the  iolu- 
tion  much  purer  than  the  mufeovado 
fugar  made  in  the  Englifh  way.  The 
fugar  prepared  in  this  manner  is 
called  clayed  fugar.  It  is  fold  for  a 
higher  price  in  the  European  mar- 
kets'than  the  mufeovado  fugar  ; but 
there  is  a lofs  of  fugar  in  the  procefs 
by  claying,  which  deters  the  Britifh 
planters  from  adopting  this  practice 
i'o  generally  as  do  the  French. 

The  raw  fugars  are  ftill  contami-  E 
nated  and  debafed  by  a mixture  of 
acid,  carbonaceous  matter,  oil,  and 
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coloring  refin.  To  free  them  from 
thcfc  is  the  bufinefs  cf  the  European 
fugar  bakers.  A new  folution  ; cla- 
rification with  alkaline  fubftances 
fitted  to  attract  away  the  oil,  acid, 
and  other  contaminating  matters; 
flow  evaporation  ; and  a final  cooling 
in  fuitable  moulds ; are  the  proceffes 
which  at  lafl  produce  loaves  of  white 
fugar. 

The  melaiTes  being  nothing  clfe 
but  a very  impure  refufe  of  the  fu- 
gar from  which  they  drip,  are  fuf- 
ccptible  of  being  employed  in  anew 
ebullition,  by  which  a fecond  quan- 
tity of  fugar  may  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  remainder  of  the  me- 
laffes  is  employed  to  yield  rum  by 
distillation. 

In  rum,  alkohol  is  mixed  with  oil, 
water,  oxalic  acid,  and  a mixture  ot 
empyreumatic  matter.  The  French 
1 prepare,  from  the  mixture  of  me- 
laflcs  with  water,  a fpecies  of  wine 
of  good  quality.  In  its  preparation, 
the  folution  is  brought  into  fermenta- 
tion, then  palled  through  drainers 
ISO  purify  it,  then  put  in  calks  ; after 
clearing  itfelf  in  tliefe,  transferred 
into  others,  in  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved  for  ufe.  The  ratio  of  thefe 
proceffes  is  extremely  beautiful; 
they  are  all  dire&ed  to  purify  the 
fugar  from  contaminating  mixtures, 
and  to  reduce  it  into  that  date  of 
drynefs  or  crydalization,  in  which  it 
is  fufceptible  of  being  the  mod  con- 
iveniently  preferved  for  agreeable  ufe. 
The  heat  in  general  adls  both  me* 
jchanically  to  effedt  a fufficient  diffo- 
Iution  of  the  aggregation  of  the 
parts  of  the  cane  juice,  and  chemi- 
ically,  to  produce  in  it  new  combina- 
tions into  which  caloric  mud  enter 
as  an  ingredient.  The  firft  gentle 
heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  operate 
with  the  mechanical  influence,  raifmg 
to  the  furface  impurities  which  are 
more  ealily  removed  by  fkimming, 
than  by  any  other  means ; a gen- 


tle, not  a violent  heat,  is  in  this  in- 
dance employed,  becaufe  a violent 
heat  would  produce  empyreumatic 
falts,  the  produ&ion  of  which  is  to 
he  carefully  avoided.  A boiling 
heat  is,  in  the  continuation  cf  the 
proceffes,  made  ufe  of,  becaufe,  after 
the  fird  impurities,  have  been  fkim- 
med  off,  contaminating  empyreumatic 
falts  are  lefs  readily  formed,  becaufe 
a boiling  heat  is  necelfary  to  effect  a 
complete  developement  of  the  faccha- 
rine  matter,  and  becaufe  the  gradual 
concentration  of  the  fugar  is,  by 
fuch  a heat,  to  be  bed  accomphfhed. 
Lime  is  employed,  becaufe  it  has  a 
dronger  affinity  than  fugar  with  all 
the  contaminating  matters,  and  par- 
ticularly becaufe  it  attracts  into  a 
neutral  combination  that  excefs  of 
oxalic  acid  which  is  apt  to  ex  id  in 
the  faccharine  folution.  Skimming 
removes  the  new  fal,ts  which  the  mod 
eafily  affume  a folid  form.  The 
dripping  carries  away  a mixture  of 
water,  oil,  earth,  fugar,  from  the 
cryftalized  fugar : for,  in  all  our 
crydalizations  we  can  never  perform 
the  procefs  in  the  great  way,  with 
fucli  nicety  as  to  preferve  it  free  from 
an  equality  of  proportions,  that  mud 
neceffarily  occafion  a refidue.  Re- 
peated folution,  clarification,  evapo- 
ration, are  requifite  to  produce  pure 
white  fugar  from  the  brown  and  raw 
fugars  ; becaufe  the  complete  purifi- 
cation of  this  matter  from  acid  and 
coloringmatter,  is  an  operation  ofgrt at 
difficulty,  and  not  to  be  finally  com- 
pleted without  proceffes  which  are 
longer  than  can  be  conveniently  per- 
formed, at  the  fird,  upon  the  fugar 
plantation.  From  vegetables  of  Eu- 
ropean growth,  fugar  is  noU  to  be 
eafily  obtained,  unlefs  the  procefs  of 
germination  be  fird  produced  in 
them  ; or  unlefs  they  have  been  pe- 
netrated by  intenfe  frod.  Germina- 
tion, or  thorough  freezing  developes 
fugar  into  all  vegetables  in  which  its 
S f 


principles  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
with  a fmall  proportion  of  oxygen, 
exift  in  any  confiderable  plenty.  It 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  pene- 
tration by  a freezing  cold  could  be 
commanded  at  pleafure,  with  fuffi- 
cient  cheapnefs,  it  would  enable  us 
to  obtain  faccharine  matter  in  a large 
proportion,  from  a variety  of  fub- 
ftances,  from  whuh  even  germina- 
tion does  not  yield  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. In  the  fugar  beet,  and  fome 
other  European  vegetables,’  fugar  is 
naturally  formed  by  the  fundi  ions  of 
vegetation  to  perfedl  combination. 
From  thefe  the  fugar  is  obtained  by 
rafping  down  the  vegetable,  extract- 
ing by  water  its  faccharine  juice, 
evaporating  the  water  charged  with 
the  juice  to  the  confiib  ncy  of  fyrup, 
clarifying,  purifying,  and  crydalizing 
it,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  iugar 
from  the  fugar  cane. 

Saccharum  can. \ dense.  The 
fugar  obtained  from  a fpecies  of 
m. (pie- tree,  the  Acer  pfeudo-platanus 
of  Linnaeus,  in  Canada,  ^md  im- 
ported into  fome  parts  of  Europe, 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  efficacious  in 
<l'it orders  of  the  bread.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  contains  a fweet  faccharine 
juice.  The  trunk,  root,  or  branches, 
wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  bleed 
a large  quantity  of  clear  liquor, 
ifc’hich  in  its  dilute  date  tades  fome- 
what  fweetilh,  and  being  infpiffatet^ 
yields  the  concrete  fugar,  with  a fy- 
jenpy  matter  relembling  melaffes. 
The  unboiled  juice  has  been  drank 
as  an  antifcorbutic.  The  Canada 
{War  is  much  etleemed  in  France  in 
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tdiforders  of  the  bread. 

Saccharum  non  purifica- 
T cm.  Brqwn  fugar.  It  is  often 
exhibited  as  a laxative  in  glyders, 
and  internally,  to  children. 

S ACCHARU  M OFFICIN  ARUM.  The 
fyffematfe  name  of  the  fugar  cane. 
See  Saccharum.  , 

Saccharum  .purtfic  atum. 
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Refined  or  loaf  fugar.  See  Saccha- 
rum. 

SacchArum  saturni.  See  C<f- 
rufa  acetata. 

. Saccho-lactic  acid.  The 
fugar  of  milk  in  combination  with 
oxygen. 

Saccholats,  ( Saccholasy  tis,  m. ). 
Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  facchola<5fic  acid  with  different 
bafes,  as  faccholat  of  iron,  faccholat 
of  ammoniac,  & c.  &c. 

Saccus  i.achr ymalis,  ( Saccus , I 
if  m.).  The  lachrymal  fac  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eye,  behind  the  lachyma!  caruncle, 
in  a cavity  formed  by  the  os  unguis. 

It  receives  the  tears  from  the  pun£ta 
lachrymalia,  and  conveys  them  into 
the  duflus  lachrymalis.' 

1 Sacro-lumbalis.  A long  mud 
cle,  thicker  and  broader  below  than 
above,  and  extending  from  the  os  fa- 
crum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
under  the  ferrati  poftici,.  rhomboi- 
deus,  trapezius,  and  latiffimus  dorfi.  _ 

It  arifes  in  common  with  the  longif- 
limns  dorfi,  tendinous  without,  and 
flelhy  within,  from  the  poderior  part 
of  the  os  facrum  ; from  the  poderior 
edge  of  the  fpineof  the  ilium  ; from 
all  the  fpinous  proceffes,  and  from 
near" the  roots  of  the  tranfverfe  pre- 
cedes of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  At 
theffiottom  of  the  back  it  feparates 
from  the  longiffimus  dorfi,  with 
which  it  had  before  formed,  as  it 
were,  only  one  mufcle,  and  afeending 
obliquely  outwards;  gradually  dimi- 
nilhes  in  thicknefs,  and  terminates 
above  in  a very  narrow  point.  From 
the  place  where  it  quits  the  longifii- 
mus  dorfi,  to  that  of  its  termination, 
we  find  it  fleffiy  at  its  poderior,  and 
tendinous  at  its  anterior  edge.  This 
tendinous  fide  fends  off  as  many  long 
and  thin  tendons  as  there  are  ribs. 
The  lowermod  of  thefe  tendons  are 
broader,  thicker,  and  fhorter  than 
thofe  above  ; they  are  iniefted  into 
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the  inferior  edge  of  each  rib,  where 
it  begins  to  be  curved  forwards  to- 
wards  the  fterntim,  excepting  only 
the  uppermoft  and  laft  tendon,  which 
ends  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  tranfverfe  proccfs  of  the  laft: 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  .From  the 
upper  part  of  the  five,  fix,  feven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  lower 
ribs,  (for  the  number,  though  moll 
commonly  feven  or  eight,  varies  in 
different  fubjedls),  arife  as  many 
thin  bundles  of  flefhy  fibres,  which 
after  a very  (hort  progrefs,  terminate 
in  the  inner  fide  of  this  mufcle,  and 
have  been  named  by  Steno,  ntufculi 
aH  fucro  lumbalem  accefforii.  Befides 
thefe,  we  find  the  mufcle  fending  off 
a flefhy  flip  from  its  upper  part, 
which  is  inferted  into  the  poflerior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  ot  the  five  inferior  verte- 
brae of  the  neck,  by  as  manv  diftin<ft 
tendons.  This  is  generally  deferibed, 
as  a diftiodl  mufcle.  Diemerbroeck, 
and  Douglas  and  Albimis  after  him, 
call  i t cervicalis  defeendens.  Window 
names  it  tranfvcrfalis  collaieralis  colli. 
Morgagni  confiders  it  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  facro  lumbalis.  The  ufes 
of  this  mufcle  are  to  aflift  in  erecting 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  turning  it 
upon  its  axis  or  to  one  fide,  and  in 
drawing  the  ribs  downwards.  By 
means  of  its  upper  flip,  j’t  ferves  to 
turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
or  to  one  fide. 

Sacrum,  ( Sacrum , /,  n.  fo  called 
from  facsr , facrcd).  Os  facrum. 
Os  beifilare.  1 he  os  facrum  derives 
its  name  from  its  being  offered  in  fa- 
crifice  by  the  ancients, 'or  perhaps 
from  its  fuppoTting  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  they  considered  as 
' facrcd.  In  young  fubjedls  it  is  com- 
posed of  five  or  fix  pieces,  united  by 
cartilage  ; but  in  more  advanced  age 
it  becomes  one  bone,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  we  may  ftill  eafily  diflinguifh 

the  marks  of  the  former  feparation. 
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Its  fliape  has  forqetimes  been  com- 
pared to  an  irregular  triangle ; and 
fometimes,  and  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly, to  a pyramid,  flattened  before 
and  behind,  with  its  baiis  placed  to- 
wards the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  its 
point  terminating  in  the  coccyx. 
We  find  it  convex  behind,  and  (light- 
ly concave  before,  with  its  inferior 
portion  bent  a little  forwards.  Its 
anterior  furface  is  fmooth,  and  affords 
four,  and  fometimes  five-  tranfverfe 
lines,  of  a colour  different  from  the 
reft  of  the  bone.  Thefe  are  the 
remains  of  the  intermediate  cartilages 
by  which  its  feveral  pieces  were  united 
in  infancy.  Its  poflerior  convex 
furface  has  feveral  prominences,  the 
molt  remarkable  of  which  are  its 
fpinous  proceffes  ; thefe  are  ufually 
•three  in  number^  and  gradually  be- 
come (hotter,  fo  that  the  third  is  not 
f<>  long  as  the  fecond,  nor  the  fecond 
as  the  firfl.  This  arrangement  ena- 
bles us  to  fit  with  eafe.  Its  tranfverfe 
pjroceffes  are  formed  into  one  oblong 
procefs,  which  becomes  gradually 
fmaller  as  it  defeends.  At  the  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  bone  we  obferve  two 
oblique  proceffes,  of  a cylindrical 
fhape,  and  fomewhat  concave,  which 
are  articulated  with  the  laft  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra;.  At  the  bafe  of 
each  of  thefe  oblique  proceffes  is  a 
notch,  which,  with  fuch  another  in 
the  vertebra;  above  it,  forms  a paf- 
lage  for  the  twenty-fourth  fpina! 
nerve.  In  viewing  this  bone,  either 
before  or  behind,  we  obierve  four, 
and  fometimes  five  holes  on  each 
fide,  fituate  at  each  extremity  J>f  the 
tranfverfe  lines  we  deferibed  as  mark- 
ing the  divifions  of  the  bone.  Of 
thefe  holes,  the  anterior  ones,  and 
of  thefe  again,  the  uppermoft,  are 
the  largeft,  and  afford  a paffage  to 
the  nerves.  The  poflerior  holes  are 
fmaller,  covered  with  membranes, 
and  deftined  for  the  fame  purpofe  as 
the  former.  Sometimes  at  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  bone  there  is  only  a notch, 
and  fometimes  there  is  a hole  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  os  coccygis.  The 
cavity  between  the  body  of  this  bone 
and  its  procefle?,  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  fpinal  marrow,  is  triangular, 
and  becomes  fmaller  as  it  defcends, 
till  at  length  it  terminates  obliquely 
on  each  fide  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
bone.  Below  the  third  divifion  of 
the  bone,  however,  the  cavity  is  no 
longer  completely  bony,  as  in  the 
reft  of  the  fpine,  but  is  defended 
pofteriorly  only  by  a very  ftrong 
membrane  ; hence  a wound  in  this 
part  may  be  attended  with  the  moft 
dangerous  confequences.  This  bone 
is  articulated  above,  with  the  laft 
himbar  vertebra : laterally,  it  is 

firmly  united,  by  a broad  irregular 
furface,  to  the  offa  innominata,  or 
hip  bone  : and  below  it  is  joined  to 
the  os  coccygis.  In  women  the 
os  facrum  is  uiually  lliorter,  broader, 
and  more  curved,  than  in  men,  by 
which  means  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
is  more  enlarged. 

b a f flower.  See  Carthamus . 

Saffron.  Set  Crocus. 

Saffron,  bastard.  The  faf- 
flower  is  fometimes  fo  called,  bee 
Carthamus . 

Saffron,  meadow.  See  Col - 
chicum. 

Sagapenum,  (Sagapenumy  i , n. 
sra.ya.<7rf,voi.  The  name  is  derived 
from  fome  eaftern  dialed).  Serapi- 
num . It  is  conjectured  that  this  con- 
crete gummi-refinous  juice  is  the 
production  of  an  oriental  umbellife- 
rous plant.  Sagapenum  is  brought 
from  Perfia  and  Alexandria  in  large 
maffes,  externally  yellowifh,  inter- 
nally paler,  and  of  an  horny  clear- 
nefb.  Its  tafte  is  hot  and  biting,  its 
fmellof  the  alliaceous  and  fetid  kind, 
and  its  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  afiafce- 
tida,  but  weaker,  and  confeqviently 
it  is  lefs  powerful  in  its  effects. 

Sage.  See  Saliva. 


Sage  of  bethlehem. 
Pulnionaria. 

Sage  of  Jerusalem.  SeePul- 
monaria  maculata. 

Sage  of  virtue.  See  Salvia 
hortenfis  minor. 

Sagittal  suture,  ( Sutur'a  fa~ 
gift  alts , from  fagitta , an  arrow). 
The  future  which  unites  the  two 
parittal  bones.  It  has  been  named 
fagittaly  from  its  lying  between  the  • 
coronal  and  lamdoidal  futures,  as  an 
arrow  betwixt  the  tiring  and  the  bow. 

SaGITTARIA  SAG1TT1FOLIA. 

The  fyftematic  name  of  the  common 
arrow-head,  whofe  roots  are  efculent 
but  not  very  nutritious. 

Sago.  Sagus.  Sagu.  A dry 
fecula,  obtained  from  the  pith  of  a 
fpecies  of  palm,  the  Cycas  circualis 
of  Linnaeus,  in  the  iflands  of  Java, 
Molucca,  and  the  Philippines.  Sa- 
go becomes  foft  and  tranfparent  by 
boiling  in- water,  and  forms -a  light 
and  agreeable  liquid,  much  recom- 
mended in  febrile,  phthifical,  and  cal- 
culous diforders,  & c. 

Sagu.  See  Sago. 

Saint  Antony's  fire.  See 
Eryfipelas. 

Saint  Ignatius's  bean.  See 
Faba  indie  a. 

Saint  J ames's  wort.  The  com- 
mon ragwort  is  fometimes  fo  called. 
See  y a co baa. 

Saint  John'swort.  See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Vitus's  dance.  See 
Chorea  fanfli  Vili. 

Sal  abstnth ji.  Salt  of  worm- 
wood; This  fait  is  precifely  the 
fame  as  all  the  carbonats  of  potath. 
See  Kali preparatum. 

Sal  acetocellze.  The  fait  of 
wood  forrel,  ufually  vended  for  fait 
of  lemons,  is  an  acidulated  oxylat  of 
potath  and  called  in  the  new  che- 
mical nomenclature  oxylas  potajjee  aci- 
dulus . 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus.  See 
Alkali , fixed. 

Sal  alkalinus  volatilis.  See 
Ammoniac . 
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Sal  ammoniac.  A fallne  con- 
crete formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  muriatic  acid  with  ammoniac. 
This  fait  is  found  in  places  adjacent 
to  volcanoes.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  efflorefcenee,  or  groups 
of  needles,  fcparate  or  compared  to- 
gether, generally  of  a yellow  or  red 
colour,  and  mixed  witharfenic  and  or- 
piinent  ; but  no  ufe  is  made  of  that 
which  is  procured  in  this  way.  The 
fal  ammoniac  employed  in  the  arts 
is  prepared  by  a procefs  we  fhall  foon 
defcribe.  The  real  origin  of  this 
factitious  fait  was  unknown,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
though  it  had  been  made  ufe  of,  in 
many  of  the  arts,  from  time  immemo- 
rial. M.  Lemere,  conful  at  Cairo, 
in  a letter  to  the  royal  academy  of 
Paris,  dated  24th  June  1719,  firft 
informed  us  how  fal  ammoniac  is  ob- 
tained from  the  foot  of  camel’s  dung, 
which  is  burnt  at  Cairo  inftead  of 
wood.  This  foot  is  put  into  large 
I round  bottles,  a foot  and  a half  in 
diameter,  and  terminating  in  a neck 


four  inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bot- 
tle holds  about  forty  pounds  of  foot, 
and  affords  nearly  lix  pounds  of  fait. 

I The  veffels  are  put  into  a furnace 
in  the  form  of  an  oven,  fo  that  only 
the  necks  appear  above.  A fire  of 
camel’s  dung  is  kindled  beneath  it, 
and  continued  for  three  days  and 
three  nights.  On  the  fecond  and 
the  third  day  the  fait  is  fublimated. 
The  bottles  are  then  broken,  and 
the  fait  is  taken  out  in  cakes.  Thefe 
cakes,  which  arc  fent  us  juft  as  they 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles 
in  Egypt,  are  convex,  and  unequal 
on  the  one  fide  ; on  the  middle  of 
this  tide  they  exhibit  each  a tubercle, 
coireiponding  to  the  neck  of  the 
j bottle  in  which  it  was  prepared.  The 
dower  fide  is  concave,  and  both  arc 
• iooty.  Pomet  makes  mention  of  a 
fal  ammoniac  procured  by  the  way 
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of  Holland,  in  truncated  cakes  re- 
fembling  fugar  loaves.  Geoffroy, 
who  was  the  firft  in  France  that  dif- 
covered  from  what  materials  this  fait 
is  obtained,  and  who  even  gueffed 
fuccefsfully  at  the  procefs  employed 
at  Cairo  for  preparing  it  ; found  out 
that  this  Fecond  fpecies  of  fal  ammo- 
niac comes  from  the  Indies,  where 
it  is  prepared  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  in  Egypt,  by  the  fame 
procefs  of  fublimation,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent form.  Thefe  Indian  loaves 
coniift  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
each,  are  hollow  at  the  bottom,  and 
formed  of  various  layers.  The  cone 
is  truncated,  becaufe  its  extremity 
being  impure  is  always  broken  off. 
M.  Baume  has  eftablithed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  a manufac- 
tory of  ammoniacal  fait,  in  which 
this  fait  is  compofed,  not  extracted  as 
in  Egypt.  M.  Baume’s  fait  is  like- 
wife  purer  than  the  Egyptian.  In 
this  country  lal  ammoniac  is  likewife 
prepared  in  great  quantities.  The 
volatile  alkali  is  obtained  from  foot, 
bones,  and  other  lubftances  known 
to  contain  it.  To  this  the  vitriolic 
acid  is  added,  and  this  vitriolic  am- 
moniac is  decompofed  by  common 
fait  by  a double  affinity.  The  liquor 
obtained  in  confequence  of  this  de- 
compofition  contains  fulphate  of  foda 
and  fal  ammoniac.  The  firft  is  cryf- 
talized,  and  the  fecond  fublimated 
fo  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are  then 
expofed  to  fale.  Lord  Dundonald, 
by  an  ingenious  procefs,  extra<ffed 
ammoniac  from  pit-coal.  Ammo- 
niacal muriate  has  a poignant,  acrid, 
and  urinous  talle.  Its  cryftals  are  in 
the  form  of  long  hexahsedral  pyra- 
mids, a number  of  them  are  fome- 
times  united  together  in  an  acute  an- 
gular direction,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the 
form  of  feathers.  M.  Rome  de' Lille 
thinks  the  cryftals  of  ammoniacal 
muriate  to  be  odtohasdrons  bundled 
together.  This  fait  is  fometimes, 
but  not  frequently,  found  in  cubic 
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cryftals  in  the  middle  of  the  concave 
hollow  part  of  the  fublimated  cakes. 
This  lalt  poffefies  one  pretty  lingular 
phyfical  property,  a kind  of  ductility 
or  elafticity,  which  caufes  it  to  yield 
under  the  hammer,  or  ever?  the  fin- 
gers, and  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce 
it  to  a powder.  Ammoniacal  muriate 
is  totally  volatile,  but  a very  lhong 
fire  is  requifite  to  fublime  it.  This 
method  is  applied  when  it  is  wanted 
very  pure,  and  entirely  free  of  water  ; 
it  is  reduced  to  powder,  put  into  a 
matras,  and  the  velfel  is  then  immerf- 
ed  half  way  into  a fand  bath,  where 
it  is  gradually  heated  for  feveral 
hours.  By  this  means  we  obtain  a 
mafs  confifting  ot  firiated  needles, 
joined  to  each  other  longitudinally  ; 
when  this  operation  is  properly  con- 
ducted, very  regular  cubic  cryftals 
are  often  found  in  the  midft  of  the 
loaves.  But  if  too  firong  a heat  has 
been  applied,  the  produce  is  only  a 
(hapelefs,  thick,  and  femi-tranfparent 
mafs,  with  the  appearance  of  having- 
been  melted.  M.  Baume  has  ob- 
served, that  by  repeating  fnblimation 
of  this  fait,  a fmall  quantity  both  of 
ammoniac  and  muriatic  acid  is  at 
length  diiengaged,  fo  that  according 
to  that  chemifi  ammoniacal  muriate 
mightperhapsbe  decompofedby  conti- 
nued fublimation.  This  facf  requires 
confirmation.  Ammoniacal  muriate  is 
liable  to  no  alteration  from  air ; it 
maybe  kept  for  a long  time  without 
fu fieri ng  any  change  ; it  diffolves  very 
readily  in  water.  ' Six  parts  of  cold 
water  are  fufficient  to  diifolve  one 
of  the  fait.  A confiderable  cold  is 
produced  as  the  folution  takes  place, 
and  this  cold  is  ft  ill  keener  when  the 
fait  i*r  mixed  with  ice.  I his  artifi- 
cial cold  is  happily  applied  to  pro- 
duce feveral  phenomena  which  could 
not  otherwiie  take  place,  tuch  as  the 
con  [relation  of  water  on  certain  occa- 
lion*,  the  cryfialization  of  certain 
iaits,  the  fixation  and  prefervation  of 


certain  liquids,  naturally  very  fubjeft 
to  evaporation,  &c. 

Sal  amm5niAcum  acet.osum. 
The  fpirit  of  myndererus  is  occafion- 
ally  fo  called.  See  Aqua  ammonia 
Gcctata. 

Sal  AMMONIACUM  LIQU1DUM. 
The  liquid  acetite  of  ammoniac  is 
fometimes  fo  termed.  See  Aqua  am- 
monia acetata. 

Sal  ammoniAcum  martiale. 
See  Ferrum  ammoniacale. 

Sal,  ammoniAcum  secretum 
glauberi.  See  Sulphas  ammoniac  a . 

Sal  ammoniAcum  tarTarEu^i. 
See  Tartris  ammoniac a. 

Sal  AMMONIACUM  V EG  ETA- 
BILE.  The  liquid  acetite  of  ammo- 
niac. See  Aqua  ammonia  acetata. 

Sal  ammoniacus  fixus.  The 
muriate  of  lime  was  formerly  fo  term- 
ed. See  Lime  and  Murias  calcis. 

‘ Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus. 
See  Nitras  ammoniaca. 

Salcatharticusamarus.  See 
Magtiefia  vitrioiata. 

Sal  catharticus  anglica- 
nus.  See  Magnejia  vitriolata. 

Sal  catharticus  glaubert. 
See  Natron  vitriolatum. 

Sal  communis.  A muriat  of 
foda.  See  Murias  foda. 

Sal  cornu  ckrvi  succo  citri 
saturatum.  Similar  in  virtues  to 
the  kali  citratum.  See  Kali  citra * 
turn. 

Sal  cornu  cervi  volatile. 
See  Ammonia  prcparata . 

Sal  cu  linar is.  See  Murias 
foda- 

Sal  de  duobus.  Thefnlphatof 
potalh  was  fo  called.  See  Kali  vitri- 
ol atum.  - 

Sal  D1URET1CUM  vegetaeile 
cr  ysta  llizatu  m.  This  fait  is 
merely  an  acetite  of  foda,  and  pofhf- 
' fes  antilcrophulous  and  aperient  vir- 
tues. 

Sal  diureticus.  See  Kali  ace • 
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' Sal  digestivus  sylvii.  A 
natural  fait,  formed  of  muriatic  acid 
and  potafh.  Szz  Murias  pot nfla. 

Sal  epsomensjs.  See  Magnefia 
vitriolata. 

Sal  essentjalis  tartari.  See 
Tartar , acid  of. 

Sal  febrjEugus  sylvii.  See 
Murias  potaffce . 

4S  a l fontIum.  See  Murias  fodx. 

Sal  foss i lis.  S zz  ATurias  foda. 

Sal  gemiN/E.  See  Muri'as  foda. 

Sal  herbarum.  This  fait  is  a 
carbonate  of  potafh.  See  Kali  pre- 
pa  rat  um. 

Sal  marinus.  S ze  ATurias  fod<e. 

Sal  martis.  See  Ferrum  vitrio - 
latum. 

Sal  martis  muriaticum  sub- 
IIMATUM.  See  Murias  Jerri  ammo- 
niac alis. 

Sai.  microcosmicus.  The  com- 
pound faline  matter  obtained  by  in- 
fpifTatijrtg  human  urine. 

Sal  mirabilis  glauberi.  See 
Natron  vitrio/alum. 

Sal  muriaticus.  See  Alurias 
fod<e . 

Sal  plaktarum.  This  fait  is  a 
carbonate  of  potafh.  See  Kaliprepa- 
ratum. 

Sal  pol ychrestus.  See  Kalr 
vitriolatum. 

Sal  pql ychrestus  glasert. 
A combination  of  fulphuric  acid  with 
potafh.  See  Kali  vitriolatum. 

Sal  polychrestus  seignetti. 
See  Tartris  fode  and  Seignet  fait. 

Sal  prunella;.  See  Nitras 
pttajja  fufus . 

Sal  rupellensis.  See  Tartris 
foda. 

Salsaturni.  SzcCeru/Ja  acetafa. 

Sal  sedativus.  See  Boracic 
*:id. 

Sa  l sedativus  hombetiGii.  See 
Boracic  acid. 

■Sal  sedlicensis.  Thefameas 
itpfom  fait.  See  Magnejia  vitriolata . 

Sal  seidchulzensis.  A ful- 


phate  of  magnefia.  See  Alagne/ia 
vitriolata. 

Sal  seignetti.  See  Tartris 
foda  and  Seignet  fa7t. 

Sal  succTnt.  The  fuccinic  acid. 
See  Succinic  acid. 

Sal  tartari.  Salt  of  tartar. 
See  Carbonas  potaff.e. 

Sal  therm  arum  Carolina* 
rum.  A union  of  fulphuric  acid 
with  magnefia.  See  Magnefia  vitrio- 
lata. 

Sal  yegetabilis.  See  Kali 
tartarifaturn. 

Sal-volatile.  Szz  Spiritus  am- 
monia compoftus  and  Ammonia  prepa * 
rata. 

Sal  volatilis  salis  ammoni- 
ac i.  See  Ammonia  preparata. 

Salep.  Salop.  Salab.  The  root 
of  the  Orchis  morio  of  Linnaeus.  Or- 
chis bulbis  indivifts , neclarii  la  bio  quad- 
rilobo  crenulato , cornu .obtufo,  pelalis  dor- 
falibus  reflexis.  C 1 a fs  Gy  nan  dria.  Order 
Diandria.  This  farinaceous  powder 
is  imported  from  Turkey.  It  may  be 
obtained  horn  feveral  other  fpecies 
of  the  fame  genus  of  plants.  It  istin 
infipid  fubtlance,  of  which  a fmall 
quwtity,  by  a proper  management, 
converts  a large  portion  of  water  into 
a jelly,  the  nutritive  powers  of  which 
have  been  greatly  over  rated  Salep 
forms  a confiderable  part  of  the  diet, 
of  the  inhabitants  ofTuikey,  Per* 
fia,  and  Syria.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring the  falep  is  as  follows:  The 

new  root  is  to  be  walked  in  water, 
and  the  fine  brown  (kin  which  covers 
it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a 
fmall  brufh,  or  by  dipping  the  root 
in  warm  wa£er,  and  rubbing  it  with 
a coaife  linen  cloth.  The  roots, 
thus  cleaned,  are  to  be  fpread  on 
a tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven, 
heated  to  the  ufual  degree,  where 
they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes. 
In  this  time  they  will  have  loft  their 
milky  whitenefs,  and  acquired  a. 
tranfparency  like  horn,  without  any 
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diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived 
at  this  (late,  they  are  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  feveral  days 
to  effedt  ; or  they  may  be  dried  in  a 
few  hours,  by  utmg  a very  gentle 
heat.  Salep,  thus  prepared,  con- 
tains a great  quantity  of  vegetable 
aliment ; as  a wholefome  nourifhment 
it  is  much  fuperior  to  rice  ; and  has 
the  lingular  property  of  concealing 
the  taffe  of  fait  water.  Hence,  to 
prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa- 
mine at  fea,  it  has  been  propofed,  that 
the  powder  of  it  Ihould  conftitute 
part  of  the  provifions  of  every  (hip’s 
company.  With  regard  to  its  medi- 
cal properties,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  its  refforative,  mucilaginous, 
and  demulcent  qualities,  render  it  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  various  difeiafes, 
when  employed  as  aliment,  particu- 
larly in  fea-feurvy,  diarrhsea,  dyfen- 
tery,  fymptomatic  fever,  ariling  from 
the  abforption  of  pus,  and  the  done 
cr  gravel. 

Salicornia  eu  r opal  a . The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  jointed  glafs- 
wort,  which  is  gathered  by  the  coun- 
try people  and  fold  for  famphire.  It 
forms  a good  pickle  with  vinegar,  and 
is  little  inferior  to  the  famphire. 

Saline  substances.  The  num- 
ber of  faline  fubitances  is  very  confi- 
derable ; and  they  poflefs  peculiar 
charadters,  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  fubitances.  Thefe 
characters  are  founded  on  certain  pro- 
perties, which  it  mull  be  confeffed, 
are  not  accurately  diftindtive  of  their 
true  nature.  By  this  means  falts  have 
been  extended  too  much,  their  gene- 
ral properties  being  common  to  a 
great  number  of  bodies.  Tafte  and 
fallibility  in  water,  which  have  always 
been  given  as  the  characters  of  faline 
fubitances,  are  properties  of  many 
bodies  which  are  pot  faline : as,  for 
example,  all  mucilages,  whether  of 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms ; 
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and,  on  the  contary,  thefe  two  pro- 
perties are  fcarcely  perceptible  in  fe- 
veral. feline  fubitances.  Naturaliffs 
have  not  fucceeded  better  in  their  de- 
finition of  falts.  The  cryft^line  form 
and  tranfparency  which  feveral  au- 
thors have  affumed  as  charadterillic 
of  faline  fubitances,  belong  likewife  p1 
to  many  other  matters,  more  efpeci- 
ally  earths,  and  are,  befides,  wanting 
in  fome  of  the  falts. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  rea- 
fon  that  Macquer  afferted,  that  the 
limit  between  faline  matters  and  fuch 
as  are  not  faline  is  unknown.  All 
fuch  fubltance,  however,  as  poflefs 
feveral  of  the  four  following  proper-  i p 
ties  are  confidered  as  faline  ; i.  A 
ftrong  tendency  to  combination,  or 
a very  ftrong  affinity  of  compofition  ; 

2.  A greater  or  Idler  degree  of  la* 
pidity  ; 3.  A greater  or  leffer  de- 

gree of  folubility  in  water ; 4.  Per-  » 
fedt  incombuftibility. 

Before  each  of  thefe  properties  is 
examined  fingly,  it  muff  be  obferved, 
that  the  faline  quality  of  any  given 
body  is  greater,  the  more  of  thefe 
properties  it  poflefles,  and  the  great- 
er their  intenfity.  It  muff  not, 
however,  be  concluded,  that  fub- 
itances are  not  of  a faline  nature  ] p 
becaufe  thefe  properties  are  fcarcely  | p 
evident  in  them ; as  it  may  often  j p; 
happen,  that  two  fpecies,  which  pof-  < 
fels  them  in  a verv  fmall  degree,  I 
exhibit  them  flill  lefs  when  they 
come  to  be  united ; and  there  are 
likewife  inffances  of  the  contrary 
effedt  taking  place.  But  in  thefe 
cafes,  a more  varied  application  of 
the  chemical  analyfis,  or  fynthefis,, 
may  ferve  to  exhibit  the  faline  pro- 
perties more  evidently. 

1 . Concerning  the  tendency  to  combi - 
nation y as  a character  of  J'aline  fub - 
fiances . The  greater  number  of  falts 
have  a tendency  to  combine  with 
many  different  fubitances.  It  it 
among  the  falts  that  the  moll  adtive 


bodies,  with  refped.  to  combination, 
are  found.  For  this  reafon  the  che- 
mifts  have  at  all  times  made  great  ufe 
of  them,  and  have  dignified  certain 
falts  with  the  names  of  folvents  and 
menftrua.  This  tendency  to  com- 
bination differ?  greatly  in  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  falts.  Some  poffefs  it  in  fo 
intenfe  a degree,  that  they  corrode, 
diirolve,  or  deftroy  every  thing  they 
touch,  and  that  even  the  verifiable 
and  quartzofe  Hones  cannot  with- 
stand their  adion.  Such  are  feveral 
of  the  pure  falts  called  acids  and  al- 
kalis. Others,  though  they  do  not 
, fo  ftrongly  tend  to  combination,  ne- 
verthelefs  unite  with  great  readinefs 
to  feveral  fubftances.  .And,  laitly, 
there  are  falts  which  do  not  poffefs 
this  property  in  any  fenlible  degree, 
as  is  often  obfervable  in  compound 
; falts,  whofe  principles  have  a itrong 
affinity  with  each  other,  and  are  mu- 
tually faturated.  It  is  not  to  be 
1 wondered  that  falts  are  feldom  found 
in  nature  in  a ftate  of  purity,  when 
i we  attend  to  the  effeds  of  this  pro- 
perty, of  combining  with  various 
I fubftances. 

2.  Of  tafte,  as  a char  after  of f aline 
fuljlances.  Sapidity  has  hitherto  been 
confidered  as  being  fo  far  peculiar  to 
| faline  fubftances,  that  many  philpfo- 
phers  have  concluded  thefe  bodies  to 
poffefs  it  exclufively,  and  that  they 
are  the  principle  of  fapidity  in  all 
other  bodies.  Though  this  opinion 
; is  not  yet  clearly  proved,  becaufe  there 
are  many  bodies  not  at  all  faline,  as, 
for  example,  the  metals,  which  have 
a very  fenfible  tafte.  But  though  in- 
llances  may  be  urged  of  certain  faline 
matters  which  have  fcarcely  any  tafte, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  moft 
eminently  fapid  bodies  belong  to  this 
clafs  : for  which  reafon  we  have  af- 
fumed  this  property  as  one  of  the 
leading  charadlers  of  falts.  The  fa- 
pidity of  faline  matters  varies,  like 
their  other  properties,  in  the  differ- 
ent fpecies.  In  order  to  determine 


its  origin,  and  more  efpeciaTly  the 
caufe  of  the  differences  of  its  energy, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  (hew  in  what 
it  confifts.  By  fapidity  is  commonly 
underftood  an  impreffion  made  on  the 
organs  of  tafte,  by  which  we  deter- 
mine the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  any 
fubftance  with  regard  to  falubrity  ; 
it  is  therefore  a peculiar  adion  of  the 
fapid  body  on  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  of  animals.  But  it 
may  be  afked,  whether  this  pro- 
perty of  bodies  enables  them  to  ad 
fenfibly  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  ; 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  equally 
exerted  on  all  thofe  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal which  contain  nerves  ? They 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  animal 
economy  cannot  deny,  that  the  adion 
which  excites  the  fenfation  of  tafte 
mull  produce  its  effeds  on  any  nerves, 
wherefoever  fituated ; and  that  it 
mult  be  proportioned  to  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  the  fubjed,  and  the  organs  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

In  this  way  of  confidering  fapidity, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  lit. 
That  its  impreffion  will  be  fcarcely 
fenlible  on  fuch  parts  of  bodies  as 
contain  few  nerves,  or  whofe  nerves 
do  not  poffefs  a confidereble  degree 
of  fenfibility  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing covered,  as  on  the  lkin,  where 
they  are  defended  by  the  reticular 
membrane  and  epidermis.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  tafte  of  any 
fait  mult  be  very  ftrong  and  adive 
before  it  can  a6t  fenfibly  upon  the 
lkin.  2d,  That  the  impreffion  will  be 
made  with  much  more  efficacy  on 
thefe  organs  whofe  nerves  ate  large, 
numerous,  and  of  a form  proper  to 
admit  an  extended  contad,  or  more, 
violent  agitation,  and  whofe  epider- 
mis is  very  thin,  fo  as  to  leave  the, 
nerves  almoft  uncovered. 

The  fuperior  part  of  the  tongue, 
the  palate,  and  the  whole  internal 
furface  of  the  mouth,  are  capable  of 
perceiving  the  tafte  of  a great  number 
of  bodies,  which  make  no  impreffion 


on  the  fefs  fenfible  organs  of  the 
fkin.  3d,  That  bodies  >Krhicb  have  no 
tafle  and  no  a&ion  when  applied  to 
the  lkin,  may  neverthelefs  pruduce  a/ 
confiderable  effedt  on  parts  more  de- 
licately organized,  or  whole  nerves 
poflefs  a greater  degree  of  fenfibility, 
as  is  the  cafe  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines.  Thefe  confiderations  being 
admitted,  we  may  diflinguifh  three 
clafTes  of  tafles,  and  of  fapid  bodies, 
to  which  all  faline  matters  may  be 
referred.  The  firft  clafs  comprehends 
falts  of  the  ftrongeft  tafle,  capable  of 
adling  on  the  fkin.  The  imprefiion 
of  this  tafle  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  caufe 
very  acute  pain  ; and  if  its  adtion  be 
continued  for  a certain  time,  the  or- 
gan.zatio’n  of  the  fkin  is  entirely  de- 
ftroyed.  This  tafle  is  caufticity; 
and  the  falts  which  poffcfs  it  are  called 
cau die.  The  fecond  clafs  compre- 
hends thofe  whofe  fapid  it  y is  of  a 
mean  degree  of  intenfity,  and  is  not 
to  be  perceived  but  by  the  organs  of 
tafle.  Thefe  are  commonly  dift  in— 
guifhed  by  different  names  ; as,  bitter, 
adltringent,  acid,  acrid  urinous,  Szc.  ■ 
In  the  third  clafs  are  arranged  faline  . 
fnbftances  whofe  tafle  is  fenfible  only 
in  the  ilomach  and  inteflines.  Thefe 
are  not  numerous.  It  is  _cf  impor- 
tance to  make  fomq  obfervations  on 
the  relations  of  theie  feveral  clafTes 
of  tafles.  And,  firft,  it  muil  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  are  many  degrees 
irr  each  of  thefe  clafTes,  by  which 
bodies  differ  from  each  other  in  in- 
tenlity  of  taile. 

Thus,  among  cauftc  falts,  fome 
act  much  more  flrongly  than  others  ; 
the  former  immediately  deftroying 
the  organization  of  bodies,  while  the  . 
latter  require  a more  conliderable 
fpace  of  time  to  produce  the  fame 
effect.  This  obfervation  applies  like- 
wise to  the  bitter,  adllringent,  and 
urinous  falts,  as  well  as  to  thole  which 
have  no  fenfible  action  but  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach.  In  the  fecond 
place,  in  ccnlidering  the  diverfities 


of  the  tafles,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
the  conclufion,  that  the  feveral  tafles 
are  degrees  of  the  fame  property, 
fiom  the  moft  cauflic  fait,  to  that 
whofe  action  is  too  feeble  to  be  per- 
ceived, but  on  the  highly  fenfible 
organs  of  the  ffomacli  ; and  this  re- 
flexion feems  to  fhevv,  that  all  tafles 
owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the  fame 
caufe. 

To  determine  the  caufe  of  fapidity, 
it  will  be  proper  to  confider  its  itrong- 
efl  degree,  that  we  may  better  dif- 
tinguifh  the  phenomena,  and  deduce 
its  mode  of  action.  ‘The  inquiry, 
therefore,  relates  to  the  caufe  of 
can  (licit)' ; a property  which  has  al- 
ways been  a fubjedf  of  conjecture 
among  chemifts.  Lemery,  obferving 
that  very  hot  bodies  are  excefiively 
cauftic,  and  likewife  that  fuch  falts 
as  poflefs  this  property  have  been 
fuhiedted  to  a ft  rung  degree  of  heat 
in  their  preparation,  attributed  the 
property  of  caufticity  to  the  particles 
of  tire,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
poiited  among  the  particles  of  bodies.* 
Mr.  Baume  efpoufed  this  opinion. 
.Meyer,  an  apothecary  of  Ofnaburgh, 
after  making  a feries  of  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  cauflic  falts,  conflruft-  ’ 
ed  an  ingenious  fyflem,  or  hypothe-  i 
fis,  to  which  many  chemifts  have  been 
much  attached,  though  at  prefent  it' 
is  held  in  no  efleern. 

This  philofopher  attributed  caufti- 
city to  a principle  which  he  confider- 
ed  as  a compound  of  fire  and  a pecu- 
liar acid  ; this  he  denominated  caujVt - 
curtly  or  acidum pinguCyTiher  the  ancient 
milts.  He  purfued  this  principle 
through  its  tranfitions  and  combina- 
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tions,  as  Stahl  had  done  before  with 
his  phlogifton  • but  his  fyflem  was 
defective  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  Stahl,  as  he  did  not  fucceed  better 
in  proving  the  exigence  of  his  cauiti- 
cum,  than  Stahl  did  that  of  his  phlo- 
giflon.  Dr.  Black,  whofe  refearches 
were  directed  to  the  fame  fubje&s 
as  thofe  of  Meyer,  gave  the  finishing 
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ftroke  to  his  do&rine,  by  clearly  ready  faturated  with  fome  other  fub- 
(howing,  that  the  can  ft  i city  of  lime  ftance  ; and  its  tafte  will  be  rendered 
and  alkalis,  far  from  being  owing  to  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  the  more 
the  addition  of  any  principle,  acidum  or  left  complete  fepaniticn  of  that 
fiingue,  as  Meyer  thought,  arifes,  on  fubftance.  All  the  phenomena  of 
the  contrary,  from  the  fubtra&ion  of  faline  bodies  are  in  proof  of  this  after- 
an  elaftic’fluid.  Macquer  is,  beyond  tion. 

controverfy,  the  chemift  whofe  in-  3.  Concerning  foluliUty  as  a charac - 
quiries  into  the  caufe  of  caufticity  ter  of  faline  bodies . Solubility  in 
have  been  attended  with  the  greateft  water  has  been  aftumed  by  all  che- 
fucceft.  The  doctrine  explained  by  mills  as  one  of  the  leading  proper- 
hitn  on  this  fubjedf,  in  his  Chemical  ties  of  falts . Yet  this  property,  like 
Dictionary,  is  fo  clear,  and  eftablifh-  that  of  tafte,  or  the  tendency  to  corn- 
ed on  fuch  conclufive  fadls,  that  it  is  bination,  is  fubjed  to  great  varieties, 
impoffible  to  "forbear  aftenting  to  his  In  fome  falts  it  is  fo  powerful,  that 
opinion.  After  obferving  that  cauf*  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  leaf! 
tic  bodies  corrode  and  deftroy  our  portion  of  water  they  contain,  but  by 
organs,  by  combining  with  their  elaborate  proceftes  long  continued, 
conftituent  principles,  he  remarks.  Others  have  only  a mean  degree  of 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  combina-  fallibility,  which  may  be  afeertained 
tion  proceeds,  the  cauftic  body  by  with  conliderable  accuracy,  as  is  the 
degrees  lofes  itfr  force;  and  that  it  cafe  with  the  neutral  falts.  And 
ceafes  to  be  fuch,  as  foon  as  it  has  laftiy,  there  are  certain  faline  mat- 
diftolved  as  much  of  the  animal  mat-  ters  which  are  io  little  foiublc,  that 
ter  *as  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with,  they  even  feem  in  this  refpefl  to  be- 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  pure  fixed  al-  long  to  rhe  clafs  of  earths,  and  have 
kali,  or  lapis  caufticus,  corrodes  the  in  fad  been  confidered  as  fuch  by 
Ikin  on  which  it  is  applied,  and,  after  naturalifts.  The  limits  between 
a certain  time,  becomes  faturated,  thofe  two  clafles  of  mineral  bodies 
and  ceafes  to  ad.  This  fait  really  are  very  difficult  to  be  determined, 
ads  by  a chemical  force,  finceit  pro-  and  chemifts  are  not  agreed  on  this 
duces  its  efteds  on  the  infenfible  fkin  head.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  bis  mineralo- 
of  dead  bodies,  as  M.  Poulletier  has  gy,  appears  to  have  adopted  theopi- 
proved  by  accurate  experiments  ; and,  nion  of  Bergman,  who  thinks  that 
in  general,  on  all  animal  fubftances,  all  fubftances  which  require  more 
which  it  difiolves.  Caufticity,  there-  than  one  thoufand  parts  of  water  for 
fore,  depends  on  the  tendency  to  their  folution  ought  to  be  ranked 
combination;  and  the  efftd  of  this  among  earths ; and  that  all  which  are 
force  on  our  organs,  is  merely  the  more  foluble  ought  to  be  efteemed 
refult  of  a combination  of  the  cauftic  as  falts.  If  this  proportion  fhouli 
/natter  with  the  matter  of  which  the  be  received  among  chemifts,  as  it  de- 
organs are  formed,  in  the  fame  ferves  to  be,  we  (hall  avoid  the  diver- 
manner  as  cauftic  bodies  loie  their  fity  of  opinions  and  of  language 
efficacy,  when  combined  with  any  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  to  the 
other  fubftance  with  which  they  have  dilcouragement  and  hindrance  of 
a tendency  to  unite  ; and,  in  a word,  fuch  as  enter  into  the  ftudy  of  che- 
caufticity  is  always  in  proportion  to  miftry.  There  is  the  fame  eorre- 
the  tendency  to  combination.  Hence  fpondence  between  the  tafte  andfolu- 
it  is,  that  the  mod  taftelefs  fait  owes  bility  of  falts,  as  there  is  between 
its  want  of  caufticity  tp  its  being,  al-  this  laft  property  and  the  tendency 
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to  combination  ; for  the  folubility  in 
-water  is  an  immediate  confequence 
of  that  tendency  to  combination, 
and  muft  therefore  follow  the  fame 
laws.  It  is  found  that  the  more 
tafte  and  adivity  any  fait  pofl'effes, 
the  more  folirble  it  is  in  water  ; and 
this  general  fact  depends  on  their 
refpedive  nature  and  properties. 

4.  Of  incombujiibiltty  as  a character 
of  faline  bodies.  It  is  more  diffi- 

cult to  acquire  a clear  idea  of  this 
property  of  faline  bodies,  than  the 
others  we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
They  have  not  yet  been  confidered 
by  any  chemift  in  this  point  otview, 
and  many  writers  have  afferted  that 
fome  falts,  and  among  them  nitre, 
are  truly  combuftible.  To  fhew  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  to  prove 
that  all  mineral  falts  are  perfectly  in- 
combuftible, would  require  a very  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  thefe  fubftances.  The  valuable 
experiments  of  M.  Lavoifer  ffiow, 
that  feveral  combuftible  bodies  form, 
v by  their  combuftion,  acids  of  a parti- 
cular nature,  according  to  the  fub- 
ftance burned. 

Combuftion  is  nothing  more  than 
a combination  of  the  bafe  of  vital 
air,  or  oxygen,  with  combuftible 
bodies.  All  bodies  which  have  been 
completely  burned,  that  is  to  fay, 
which  have  combined  with  oxygen 
in  afufficient  quantity  to  be  faturat- 
ed,  enter  into  the  clafs  of  incombufti- 
ble  bodies;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  their  tendency  to  combine 
with  oxygen  being  fatisfied,  they  are 
no  longer  capable  of  uniting  with  or 
abforbing  more.  Thefe  principles 
being  once  proved,  if,  on  the  one 
part,  it  be  found  that  many  falts  are 
the  refidues  of  various  combuftible 
matters  which  have  been  burned  ; 
and  if  on  the  other  part,  an  entire 
clafs  of  thefe  falts  be  found  to  con- 
tain oxygen,  and  to  exhihit  the  cha- 
radersof  fubftances  which  have  pafled 
through  the  procefs  of  combuftion  ; 


it  wjll  be  eahiy  conceived  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  be  combuftible.  I 
Thefe  afiertioYis  are  founded  on  a 
great  number  of  fads ; they  prove 
that  falts  are  compounded  fubftances, 
molt  of  them  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  certain  combuftible  bodies 
with  oxygen  ; and  it  will  be  under-  • 
ftood  with  equal  facility,  that  this 
charader  of  incombuftibility  may  be 
confidered  as  the  moft  certain  and  p 
invariable  property  of  faline  matters. 

The  proof  of  thefe  important  affer- 
tions  will  appear  complete  with  re-  1 
gard  to  the  clafs  of  acid  falts,  in  the 
details  which  will  conftitqte  the  par- 
ticular hiftory  of  thofe  fubftances. 
There  exifts,  neverthelefs,  a clafs  ; 
of  falts  which  appear  evidently  to  be 
compounded,  and  do  not  contain 
oxygen.  Such  are  the  alkalies  in 
general:  but  they  are  either  com- 
pofed  of  matters  which  are  them-  f 
felves  incombuftible  ; or  if  they  con-  » 
tain  any  combuftible  fubftance,  as  is 
feen  in  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali, 
it  is  united  to  a fubftance  evidently 
incombuftible,  which  abfolutely  pre-  * 
vents  this  property  from  being  fenftble  J 
in  the  other  fubftance. 

5.  Concerning  ihe  nature  and  compo-  . V-  i 
ftion  of  faline  fubjlances  in  general. 
Stahl,  who  paid  great  attention  t-o 
the  nature  of  faline  bodies,  was  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  formed  of  wa-  £ 
ter  and  earth.  He  colleded  every 
fad  which  was  known  in  his  time, 
and  applied  them  to  the  illuftration 
of  his  fublime  theory.  But  that  pe- 
riod of  improvement  has  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  another,  in  which,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  experiments,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  difcoveries  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  air  in  che- 
mical phenomena,  the  theory  of  ialts 
as  invented  by  Stahl,  and  explained  v ■ 
with  great  perfpicuity  by  Macquer,  ’ 
is  no  longer  found  adequate  to  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  com- 
pofitions  of  thofe  bodies.  We  are  no  1 
longer  contented  with  thofe  diftant 
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analogies,  by  which  the  mod  dif- 
cordant  fa&s  are  united,  and  which 
feive  only  to  deceive  by  their  illufive 
light.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  than  to  advance  ex- 
travagant theories,  that  mull  fooner 
or  later  be  refuted  by  experiment. 

Though  the  chemical  nature  of 
falts  is  not  yet  perfectly  underttood, 
and  the  general  fa&s  will  not  permit 
us  to  affert,’that  one  lingle  principle 
is  the  caufe  and  origin  of  all  faline 
bodies,  as  many  eminent  philofo- 
phers  have  thought ; yet  it  mud  be 
admitted,  that  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  compofition  than 
formerly.  It  is  known  that  they, 
for  the  mod  part,  contain  a very  great 
quantity  of  oxygen ; and  that  this 
fluid  is  fixed,  in  combination  with 
combudible  matter,  of  a different  na- 
ture in  the  diffeient  kinds  of  falts. 
There  are  fufficient  proofs  that  many 
acid6  are  thus  compofed;  and  it  may 
be  drongly  prefumed  by  analogy, 
that  mod  of  this  clais  of  falts  are 
compounded  in  the  fame  manner. 
Water,  without  being  one  of  the  im- 
mediate principles  of  falts,  is  often 
United,  and  adheres  to  them  by  a very 
drong  attra&ion.  As  to  the  matter 
of  fire,  conlidered  as  phlogidon,  which 
very  great  chemids  have  admitted  in 
fads',  there  is  too  much  uncertainty 
at  prefent  refpe&ing  the  nature  and 
even  the  exidence  of  this  matter,  to 
jultify  the  adoption  of  any  decided 
opinion.  It  is  not  the  fame  with 
caloric,  which  appears  to  form  one 
of  the  principles  of  falts,  or  rather, 
to  exid  in  a greater  quantity  in  fome 
that!  in  others  i fuch  is  the  general 
caufe  of  the  fluidity,  fufibility,  and 
volatility  of  a great  number  of  faline 
matters. 

The  prefence  of  earth  in  mod  falts 
is  not  fhown  by  any  direct  experi- 
ment ; it  is  only  known,  that  all  na- 
tive falts  are  mixed  with  a greater  or 
lefs  quantity  of  various  earthy  fub- 
ftances.  But  thefe  do  not  belong  to 
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them  ; they  do  not,  properly  fpeak* 
ing,  enter  into  their  compofition, 
but  are,  as  it  were,  acceffaries.  We 
do'not,  therefore,  at  prefent,  know 
any  other  principles  of  faline  fub- 
dances,  except  feveral  combudible 
matters,  oxygen,  fome  incombudible 
fubdances,  and  caloric.  It  is  known, 
that  mod  acids  are  the  refidues  of 
burned  bodies,  and  that  they  can 
contain  different  proportions  of  cora- 
budible  matter  and  oxygen,  fo  that 
they  exid  in  very  different  dates,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  thefe  con- 
ftituent  matters.  Every  thing  more 
which  has  been  faid,  in  treatifes  of 
chemidry,  upon  the  compofition  of 
falts  in  general,  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  hypothefes,  more  or  lefs 
ingenious,  but,  at  the  lame  time, 
more  or  lefs  remote  from  truth. 

Concerning  the  Diftfih'ution , or  me- 
thodical Di-vifton  of  Mineral  Salts. 

Tliofe  falts,  which  belong  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  are  very  numerous, 
many  of  them  are  the  products  of 
nature,  and  are  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  water,  and  air,  and  by 
the  dedru&ion  of  organized  bodies  ; 
the  greater  number,  however,  are 
formed  by  art,  or,  at  lead,  have  not 
yet  been  found  among  natural  pro- 
ducts. The  methodical  treatment 
of  thefe  fubdances  requires  that  they 
ftiould  be  divided  into  orders,  genera, 
and  fpecies. 

The  fird  order  contains  fuch  fa- 
line fubdances  as  ferve  to  compofe 
the  fecond  order,  and  are  therefore 
called  primitive. 

The  fecond  order  contains  fecon- 
dary,  Compound,  or  neutral  falts, 
which  are  formed  by  the  mutual 
combination  of  the  limple  falts,  and 
are  confequently  much  lefs  Ample 
than  them. 

JtLach  of  thefe  orders  is  divided  into 
fi-veral  genera,  and  thefe  again  into 
fpecies. 
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ORDER  I. 

Simple  or  primitive  Salts . 

Under  this  order  is  comprehended 
thofe  falts  which  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  fimple  or  primitive, 
and  which  are  occafionally  called 
fimple  falts-  The  accurate  expeii- 
ments  of  the  moderns  have  proved 
that  thefe  are  for  the  mol  part  com- 
pounded ; but  the  term  is  retained 
with  greater  propriety  when  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  falts  compofe, 
when  united,  the  falls  which  are 
termed  fecondary.  Thefe  falts  are 
never  met  with  perfedlly  pure  in  na- 
ture, but  require  artificial  procelTes 
to  render  them  fo.  This  order  is 
divided  into  three  genera,  compre- 
hending faline  terreflrial  fublar.ces, 
alkalis,  and  acids.  ' 

GENUS  I. 

Saline  ter  ref  rial  Suujlances . 

The  three  fub fiances  which  com- 
pofe this  genus  have  hitherto  been 
confidered  as  earths  whofe  chara&ers 
manifeflly  referable  thofe  of  falts. 

This  genus  contains  three  fpecies  ; 
J.  Barytes.  2.  Magneiia.  3.  Quick- 
lime. 

GENUS  If. 

Alkaline  Salts. 

Thefe  poffefs  a urinous,  burning, 
and  cauftic  tale,  turn  the  fyiop  of 
violets  to  a green,  have  a flrong  affi- 
nity fer  acids,  diifolve  animal  fub- 
ftances,  unite  readily  with  water, 
combine  with  oils  and  fat,  and  ren- 
der therq  mifcible  with  water,  dif- 
folve  fulphur,  and  are  cryftallizahle. 
The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are, 

X.  Potalh.  2.  Soda.  3.  Ammoniac. 

GENUS  III. 

Acids. 

Thefe  are  diflinguifhed  by  their 
four  tale  when  diluted  with  water  ; 
they  redden  blue  vegetable  colours. 
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Many  ex  ill  in  an  aerial  form  ; they 
unite  with  great  rapidity  to  alkalis; 
their  adlion  on  inflammable  fub- 
flancesis  much  ftronger  than  that  of 
the  lad-mentioned  falts,  and  mol 
commonly  reduces  them  to  the  late 
of  bodies  which  have  been  burnt. 
The  following  fpecies  enter  thisgenus : 


Mineral  Acids. 

1.  Carbonic. 

2.  Muriatic. 

3.  Fluoric. 

4.  Nitric.  . „ 

5.  Sulphuric. 

6.  Boracic. 

7.  Molybdic. 

8.  Tungflic. 

9.  Arfenic. 

10.  Succinic. 

lr "get able  Acids. 

11.  Acetic. 

12.  Citric. 

13.  Gallic. 

14.  Malic. 

15.  Benzoic. 

16.  Tartareous. 

17.  Oxalic. 


Acids  formed  by  the  A El  ion  of  Fire . 

1 8.  Pyro-tartarous. 

19.  Pyro-mucous.  ' 

20.  Pyrp-lignous. 


Acids  formed  by  the  Nitric  Acid. 
2 1 . Camphoric. 

22.  Suheric. 

23.  Cieeric. 


Animal  Acids . 

24.  Phofphoric. 

25.  Lithic. 

26.  Formic. 

27.  Bombic. 

28.  Zoonic. 

' ORDER  II.  I 

Secondary  or  Neutral  Salts. 

Under  the  name  of  fecondary  falts 
are  comprehended  fuch  matters  as 
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are  compofed  of  two  primitive  faline 
fubltances  combined  together.  Thele 
falts  are  called  neutral,  becaufe  they 
) do  not  poffefs  the  chara&era  of  pri- 
mitive falts  ; that  is  to  fay,  they  are 
I neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  There 
j are,  however,  many  falts,  fuch  as 
boras,  chalk,  and  alkalis,  when 
united  with  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
l exhibit  Pome  of  the  properties  of  pri- 
I mitive  falts,  though  in  a lefs  eminent 
degree.  Thefe  fecondary  falts  have 
not  fo  ftrong  a tafte  as  moft  of  the 
| primitive,  their  tendency  to  combi- 
nation, and  their  folubility,  being 
lefs  confiderable ; but  the  criterion 
' which  diltinguilhes  them  more  efpe- 
cially  from  the  former  is,  that  they 
; cannot,  like  the  primitive  falts,  com- 
i municate  the  faline  properties  to 
' other  bodies  ; their  cry§alline  form 
| is  likewife  a character  much  attended 
to  by  naturalifts,  and  fometimes  in- 
dicates their  nature,  though  it  may 
be  productive  of  error  when  too  much 
depended  on. 

The  term  bafe,  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  more  fixed  matter  which 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  neutral 
falts.  As  this  bafe,  which  is  fometimes 
volatile,  communicates  feveral  general 
characters,  fufficiently  uniform  in  the 
fcvetal  combinations  it  makes  with 
acids,  the  name  of  the  bafe  is  affum- 
ed  to  dillinguiffi  the  genera  of  fecon- 
dary falts.  Thefe  falts  are  therefore 
! divided  into  as  many  genera  as  there 
are  faline  or  alkaline  bales  capable  of 
being  united  with  acids. 

The  firll  genus  comprehends  fuch 
as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  fixed 
alkalis  with  acids.  Thefe  are  called 
perfeCt  neutral  falts,  becaufe  the 
union  of  their  component  parts  is  very 
intimate. 

The  Pccond  genus  includes  fuch  as 
are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
volatile  alkali  or  ammoniac  with 
acids.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  ammoniacal  falts  from 
that  which  has  been  given  to  their 


bafe  by  later  ehemifts.  They  may 
likewife  be  called  imperfeCt  falts, 
becaufe  they  are  much  more  eafily 
decompofed  than  falts  of  the  firll 
genus. 

The  third  genus  embraces  thofe 
which  have  lime  for  their  bafts. 
Thefe  are  in  general  lefs  perfeCt  than 
thofe'  of  the  fecond  genus,  though 
lime  has  a ftronger  affinity  to  acids 
than  ammoniac.  Thefe  falts  are  de- 
nominated neutral  calcareous  falts. 

Magnefia,  combined  with  various 
acids,  conftitutes  the  fourth  genus. 
They  are  more  decompofable  than 
thofe  of  the  laft  mentioned  genus, 
becaufe  lime  and  alkalis  have  a 
ftronger  affinity  with  acids  than 
magnefia.  They  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  magnefian  neutral 
falts. 

The  fifth  genus  comprehends  fuch 
as  have  pure  argillaceous  earth  or 
alumine  fer  their  bafe.  As  alum  is 
the  principal  of  thefe  combinations, 
the  generic  name  of  aluminous  falts 
is  given  to  them.  Alkalis,  lime,  and 
magnefia,  in  moft  inftatices,  decom- 
pofc  falts  with  an  aluminous  bafe. 

. The  fixth  genus  comprehends  neu- 
tral falts  with  a bafe  of  barytes  or 
ponderous  earth.  Thefe  falts,  as 
well  as  the  two  preceding  genera, 
are  but  little  known. 

It  may  eafily  be  Imagined,  that 
thefe  bafes,  combined  with  the  acids, 
mull  afford  a great  number  of  neutral 
falts ; and  that  this  number  would  be 
Hill  more  confiderable,  were  we  to 
admit,  as  peculiar  falts,  the  union 
of  the  fame  fubltances  with  the  acids. 

In  the  fubfequent  arrangement  of 
the  various  neutral  falts,  the  order 
of  the  affinities  of  the  acids  is  follow- 
ed ; that  is  to  fay,  we  begin  with 
fulphuric  falts,  after  which  we  place 
nitric  falts,  and  after  them,  the  falts 
into  wfiicli  the  muriatic,  the  boracic, 
and  the  floric  acids  enter  ; and  laft- 
ly,  finilh  with  the  falts  which  contain 
carbonic  acid,  becaufe  that  acid  is  the 


weakeft  of  them  all.  To  denote  all 
thefe  falts,  names  compofed  of  the 
acids  and  their  bafes  are  adopted,  in 
order  that  this  nomenclature  may  ex- 
prefs  the  nature  of  each  ; and  that 


there  no  longer  may  be  any  error 
on  this  point,  the  different  names 
which  each  neutral  fait  has  received 
at  different  times,  are  exhibited. 
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GENUS  I. 

Neutral  falts  with  bafts  cf  fixed  alkali. 

SPECIES.  ANTIENT  NAMES. 


1.  SutPHAT  OF  POTASH,  The 
fulphuric  acid  with  potafli. 

* * ,l 

2.  SULPHAT  OF  SODA.  The 
fulphuric  acid  with  foda. 

3.  Nitrat  of  potash.  Ni- 
tric acid  with  potafh. 

4.  Nit  pat' of  soda.  Nitric 
acid  with  foda. 

5.  Muriat  of  potash.  The 
muriatic  acid  with  potafli, 

6.  Muriat  of  soda.  The 
muriatic  acid  with  foda. 

7.  Borat  of  potash.  The 
boracicacid  with  potafh. 

8.  Bor  ax,  or  fuperfaturated  borate 
of  foda.  The  boracic  acid  with  foda. 

9.  Fluat  of  potash.  The 
fluoric  acid  with  potafh. 

10.  Float  of  soda.  The  flu- 
oric acid  with  foda. 

n.  Carbon  at  of  potash.  The 
carbonic  acid  with  potafh. 

12.  Carbonat  of  soda.  The 
carbonic  acid  with  foda. 


Sal  de  duobus . 

Arcanum  duplicatum . 
Vitriol  of  potafh. 

) Glaubers  fait . 

J Vitriol  of  J'oda. 

7 Common  nitre. 

3 Saltpetre. 

7 Cubic  nitre.r 
5 Rhomboidal  nitre. 

I Digeflive  fait . 

< Febrifuge  fait  of Jylviut, ^ 
( Regenerated  marine  fait. 

!. Marine  fait. 

Sea  fait. 

Common  fait. 

Kitchen  fait. 

| Vegetable  borast* 

7 Common  borax. 
f Tincal. 

) Spathofe  tartar. 

£ Spar  of  tartar. 

| Sparry  foda. 

7 Cretaceous  tartar. 

5 Chalk  of  potafl). 

7 Cretaceous  foda. 

5 Chalk  of  foda. 
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GENUS  II. 

Ammoniacal  neutral  falts. 

SPECIES.  , ANTIENT  NAMES. 

1.  Ammoniacal  sulphat.  7 Glaubers  fecret  ammoniacal fait. 
The  fulphuric  acid  with  ammoniac.  ( Ammoni:::  A vitriol. 

2.  Ammoniacal  nitrat.  The 

nitric  acid  with  ammoniac. 
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Ammoniac ai  r.iire. 
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J Sal  ammoniac . 


3.  Ammoniacal  muriat.  The 
muriatic  acid  with  ammoniac. 

4.  Am moniac al  fluat. 
fluoric  acid  with  ammoniac. 

5.  Ammoniacal  borat. 
boracic  acid  with  ammoniac. 

6.  Ammoniacal  carbon  at.  “1  Sal  volatile. 

The  carbonic  acid  with  ammo-  > Concrete  ’volatile  alkali. 
niac.  j Ammoniacal  chalk , 

GENUS  III. 


SPECIES. 


Calcareous  neutral /alts. 

ANTIENT  NAMES, 


(Plajler  of  Paris . 
Gypfum . 

Selenite. 

Calcareous  ’vitriol. 

2.  Calcareous  nitrat.  The) 
nitric  acid  with  lime.  3 Calcareous  nitre . 

3.  Calcareous  muriat.  The5  edfal  ammoniac 


muriatic  acid  with  lime. 

1 
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4.  Calcareous  fluat. 
fluoric  acid  with  lime. 


5.  Calcareous  borat. 
boracic  acid  with  lime. 

6.  Carbonat  of  lime. 
carbonic  acid  with  lime. 


Oil  of  lime. 

Calcareous  marine  fait , 
' f Cubic  fpar. 

The  1 Vjrre™s/tar- 

bujible  fpar. 
i Sparry  fuor. 
f Fluor ated  lime . 

The  ^ 

The  f ^balk. 

Calcareous  fpar . 

4.  Calcareous  earth J 


GENUS  IV.  • . 

Magnefian  neutral  falls * 

‘SPECIES.  ANTIENT  NAMES, 

iEpfom  fait.  ; ' 

Salt  of  Sedlitz. 

Bitter  cathartic  fait. 

Vitriolaied  magnefia . 

2.  Magnesian  nitrat.  The 
nitric  acid  with  magnefia. 

3.  Magnesian  muriat.  The  ) Marine  fait  with  the  bafe  of  magn 
muriatic  acid  with  magnefia.  j fa. 

4.  Fluat  of  magnesia'.  The 
fluoric-acid  with  magnet  T & 
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5.  Bor  at  of  magnesia.  The 
boracic  acid  with  magnefia. 

\ 

6.  Magnesian  carbonat. 
The  carbonic  acid  with  magnefia. 
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Effervefcent  magnefia . 
Mild  magnefia. 
derated  magnefia . 
Magnefanfalt . 


GENUS  V, 


Aluminous  neutral  falls. 

SPECtES.  ANTIENT  NAMES. 


1.  Aluminous  sulphat.  The  7 
fulphuric  acid  with  aluminous  earth.  } 

2.  Aluminous  nitrat.  The  5 
nitric  acid  with  aluminous  acid.  3 

3.  Aluminous  muriat.  The  j 
muriatic  acid  with  aluminous  earth,  j" 

4.  Aluminous  fluat.  The  3 
fluoric  acid  with  aluminous  earth.  £ 

5.  Aluminous  borat.  The  7 
boracic  acid  with  aluminous  earth.  J 

6.  Aluminous  carbonat.  The  7 
carbonic  acid  with  aluminous  earth.  J 


Alum. 

Vitriol  of  clay. 
Argillaceous  nitre . 
Nitrous  alum. 
Argillaceous  marine  fait. 
Marine  alum , 

Sparry  clay. 

Argillaceous  flucr. 

Argillaceous  borax. 

EJfervefcent  clay.  v 
Argillaceous  chalk « 


GENUS  VI. 


• ■ 


Neutral  falls  with  a bafe  of  barytes,  or  b ary  tic  neutral  falls. 


. 


SPECIES. 

» 

1.  Barytic  sulphat. 
fulphuric  acid  with  barytes. 

2 . Barytic  nitrat. 
nitric  acid  with  barytes 

3.  Barytic  muriat. 
muriatic  acid  with  barytes. 

4.  Barytic  fluat. 
fluoric  acid  with  barytes. 

B. 


ANTIENT  NAMES. 

The  7 Ponderous  [par. 

j Bar  otic  vitriol. 

1 he  7 Ponderous  nitre. 

3 Barytic  nitre. 

The  7 . 

r Ponderous  marine  fait. 

The 

The 


5.  X)  ARY  TIC  BORAT. 

boracic  acid  with  barytes. 

6.  Barytic  carbonat.  The  ? -derated ponuerous  earth. 

carbonic  acid  with  barvtes.  j Cretaceous  ponderous  earth 

(,  Bardic  earth . 


\ 


\ 
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To  theft  falts  may  be  added  fuch 
as  are  formed  by  the  arfenic,  molyb- 
dic,  tungftenic,  and  fuccinic  acids  : 
the  former  of  which  may  be  diftin- 
guitoedby  the  terms arfeneats  of potaf?, 
foda,  &c.  the  fecond  molybdats  of pot- 
ajhyfodciy  and  fo  on. 

Concerning  vegetable  falts. 

The  faline  fubftances  held  in  folu- 
tion  in  the  juices  of  plants  or  the 
water  wherein  they  are  infufed  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of 
efenlial  falts.  They  are  diftinguito- 
ed  into  fix  genera.  The  firft  con- 
tains  vegetable  falts  analagous  to 
thofe  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
fecond  contains  the  pure  acids  of 
plants.  In  the  third  are  placed  fuch 
acid  falts  as  are  combined  with"  a 
certain  quantity  of  potato : thefe 

are  called  acidities.  The  fourth  ge- 
nus includes  thofe  which  are  formed 
by  the  adtion  of  the  nitric  acid  upon 
certain  vegetable  matters.  The  fifth 
is  compofed  of  thofe  which  owe  their 
formation  to  heat.  The  fixth  genus 
is  appropriated  to  fuch  acids  as  are 
developed  by  a peculiar  fermentation. 

i . GENUS  I. 

The  principal  fpecies  contained  in 
this  genus  are : 

1 . Fixed  alkalis  combined  nvith 
Carbonic  acid.  Thefe  are  obtained  from 
almoll  all  plants  by  macerating  them 
with  acids.  Potato  is  ihe  moft  com- 
mon, but  foda  exiltsin  marine  plants. 

2.  Sulphat  of  potafh.  This  neu- 
tral fait  is  found  in  milfoil,  in  ad- 
ftringent  and  aromatic  plants,  in 
fpurge,  flax,  &c. 

3.  Sulphat  of  foday  which  exifts 
i in  tamarifk  and  rotten  wood. 

4.  Nitre y obtained  from  borage, 
turnfole,  and  tobacco. 

5 . Muriat  of  potafh  and  foda> 
from  marine  plants. 

6.  Sulphat  of  limey  faid  to  exift  in 
thubarb. 


GENUS  II. 

1 . The  citric  acid. 

2 . The  gallic  acid. 

3.  The  malic  acid. 

4.  The  benzoic  acid.  ' 

GENUS  III. 

I • The  tartarous  acid. 

2.  The  oxalic  acid. 

• / 

GENUS  IV. 

1 . The  pyro-tartarous  acid.  ' ; 

2.  The pyromucous  acid. 

3.  The  pyroligneous  acid. 

0 

GENUS  V. 

1.  The  acid  offugav. 

2.  The  camphoric  acid , 

3.  The  fuberic  acid. 

4.  The  aceric  acid. 

GENUS  vr. 

I . The  acetic  acid. 

Concerning  faline  fubfances  from 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  animal  kingdom  abounds  with 
many  of  the  faline  fubftances  common 
to  vegetables,  fuch  as  lime,  foda, 
the  muriatic,  oxalic,  malic,  benzoic, 
febacic,  and  phofphoric  acids.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  animals  afford 

1 . The  labile  acid. 

2 . The  faccho-laclic  acid. 

3.  The  lit  hie  acid. 

4.  The  f oracic  acid. 

5.  The  bombic  acid. 

The  nature  of  thefe  animal  acids 
is  not  yet  well  known. 

In  the  hiftory  of  faline  fubftances 
it  is  only  farther  neceftary  to  remark, 
that  they  poffefs  generally  the  pro- 
perties of  cryftallization,  fufibility, 
effloiefcence,  and  folubility. 

Saliunca.  See  N ardus  cel  tic  a. 
Saliva,  ( Saliva , tey  f.  fo  called, 
a falino  fapore,  from  its  fait  tafte,  or 
from  a.St\OCy  fpittle).  The  fluid 
which  is  fecieted  by  the  falivary 
glands  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  fecretory  organ  is  compofed  of 
Tt  2 
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three  pair  of  falivary  glands.  I . The 
parotid  glands , which  evacuate  their 
faliva  by  means  of  the  Stenonian  dud 
behind  the  middle  dens  molaris  of  the 
upper  jaw.  2.  The  fubmaxillary 
glands,  which  pour  out  their  faliva 
through  the  Warthoniati  duds  on  each 
fide  of  the  frenulum  of  the  tongue' 
by  a narrow  ofculum.  3.  The  fub- 
tingular  glands , fituated  between  the 
internal  furface  of  the  maxilla  atid 
the  tongue,  and  pour  out  their  faliva 
through  numerous  Riverian  duds  at 
the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  faliva  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  has  mixed  with  it,  1.  The 
mucus  of  the  mouthy  which  exhales 
from  the  labial  and  genal  glands.  2. 
A rofcid  vapoury  from  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
faliva  is  continually  fwallowed  with,- 
or  without  mafticated  food,  and  fome 
is  alfo  fpit  out.  It  has  no  colour  nor 
fmell ; it  is  tajlelefs,  although  it  con- 
tains a little  fait,  to  which  the  nerves 
of  the  tongue  are  accuilomed.  Its 
rpecific  gravity  is  fomewhat  greater 
than  water.  Its  confjlence  is  rather 
plaftic  and  fpumous,  from  the  en- 
tangled atmofpheric  air.  The  quan- 
tity of  twelve  pounds  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fecreted  in  twelve  hours.  During 
mafiication  and  fpeaking  the  fecre- 
tion  is  augmented,  from  the  mecha- 
nical prefiure  of  the  mufcles  upon  the 
falivary  glands.  Thofe  who  are 
hungry  fecrete  a great  quantity,  from 
the  fight  of  agreeable  food.  It  is  im- 
perfedlly  diffolved  by  water;  fome- 
what  coagulated  by  alkohol  of  wine  ; 
and  is  congealed  with,  more  difficulty 
than  water.  It  is  infpiflated  by  a 
fmall  dofe,  and  diflolved  in  a large 
dole,  of  mineral  acids.  It  is  alfo  fo- 
lubfe  in  aerated  alkali.  Cauftic  al- 
kali and  quick  lime  extrafl  volatile 
alkali  from  faliva.  It  corrodes  cop- 
per and  iron,  and  precipitates  filver 
and  lead  in  the  form  of  corneous  luna. 
It  aUilts  tjie  fpirituous  fermentation 


of  farinaceous  fubftances ; hence  bar- 
barous nations  prepare  an  inebriating 
drink  from  the  chewed  roots  of  the 
fatropha  Manihot  and  Piper  Methif- 
ticum . It  polfelfcs  an  antifeptic  vir- 
tue, according  to  the  experiments 
of  the  celebrated  Pringle.  It  eafily 
becomes  putrid  in  warm  air,  and 
gives  off  volatile  alkali. 

Conjlituent  Principles . Saliva  ap*- 
pears  to  confift  of  water,  albumen, 
ammoniacal  fait,  and  animal  earth. 
Of  water,  there  is  £ given  out  by 
diftillation.  The  albumen  is  detefled 
by  alkohol  of  wine.  Th  eammoniacal 
fait  is  demonftrated  by  triturating 
quick  lime  with  faliva  ; and  the  ani- 
mal earth  from  falival  calculus,  and 
the  products  of  fire. 

The  ufe  of  the  faliva  is,  1.  It  aug- 
ments the  tafte  of  the  food,  by  the 
evolution  of  fapid  matter.  2.  Dur- 
ing maftication,  it  mixes  with,  dif- 
folves,  and  refolves  into  its  principles, 
the  food  ; and  changes  it  into  a piu- 
taceous  mafs,  lit  to  be  fwallowed  : 
hertce  it  commences  chymification. 
3.  It  moderates  third,  by  moiften- 
ing  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
faue'es. 

Saliva l ducts.  The  excre- 
tory duffs  of  the  falival  glands.  That 
of  the  parotid  gland  is  called  thef 
Stenonian  duff ; thofe  of  the  fubmax- 
illary glands,  the  Warthonian  du6is  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  fublingual,  the  Rc- 
vjercan  duff. 

Salival  glands.  Thofe  gland® 
which  fecrete  the  faliva  are  fo  term- 
ed. See  Saliva. 

Salivaris  hekba. 

Salivation.  An  increafed  fe- 
cretion  of  faliva.  See  Ptyalifmus. 

Salix,  ( Sal'iXy  ids,  f.  from  Jala, 
Heb.).  Salix  alba.  The  willow. 
The  bark  of  the  branches  of  the  Sit- 
lix  fragilis  of  Linnaeus,  the  crack 
willow.  Salix  foliis  ferratis  glabrit 
ovaio-lanccolatisy  petio/is  dcntato-glan - 
duloji s.  Clals  Dioecia.  Order  Di- 
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jsndria.  It  manifefls  a confiderable 
degree  of  bitter nefs  to  the  talle,  and 
is  very  adflringent.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  a good  fubftitute  for  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  is  Paid  to  cure  inter- 
im'ttents  and  other  difeafes  requiring 
tonic  and  adflringent  remedies. 

Salix  alba.  See  Salix. 

Salix  cafrea.  The  fyflematic 
name  of  a fpecies  of  willow,  the  bark 
.of  whofe  branches  po fiefs  the  fame 
virtues  with  that  of  the  fragilis.  See 
Salix. 

Salix  fragius.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  common  crack  wil- 
low. See  Salix. 

Salix  pentandrIa.  The  bark 
of  the  branches  of  this  fpecies  of  wil- 
low poffeffes  the  fame  virtues  as  that 
of  the  fragilis.  See  Salix. 

Salix  vitulIna.  The  bark  of 
the  branches  of  ti  is  fpecies  of  wil- 
low may  be  fubftituted  for  the  fragi- 
lis. See  Salix. 

Salpisjgo-pharyngeus.  This 
mufcle  is  compofed  of  a few  fibres  of 
the  palato-pharyngeus,  which  it  af- 
Cfls  in  dilating:  the  mouth  of  the 
Euflachian  tube. 

Salpingo-stathilinus,  See 


Levator  palati. 

Salpingo-staphilinus  inter- 


nus.  See  Levator  palati. 

Salsa  fy.  The  root  of  the  purple 
goats  beard.  See  Tragopogon  pra- 
tenfe. 

Salsola  kali.  Snail-feeded 
glafs-wort  or  falt-wort.  The  fyfle- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  af- 
fords the  mineral  alkali.  See  Soda 
and  Barilla . 

Salsola  sativa.  The  fyflema- 
tic  name  of  a plant,  which  affords  the 
mineral  alkali.  See  Soda  and  Barilla . 

Sals5la  soda.  The  fyflematic 
name  of  a plant  which  affords  mineral 
alkali.  See  Barilla , and  Soda. 

Salt,  cathartic.  See  Mag- 
nefia  vitriolata  and  Natron  vitrio la- 
tum. 
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Salt,  common.  See  Murias 
foiL. 

Salt,  epsom.  See  Magnefia 
vitriolata . 

Salt-pftre.  See  Nit r as  potajfz 
imp urus  and  Nitre. 

Salt,  rochelle.  See  Tartris 

Salt,  sea.  See  Murias  foda. 

Salts.  See  Saline  fuljlances . 
Salts,  with  refpect  to  their  chemical 
properties,  are  divided  into  two 
claffes ; into  acid  falts  or  acids,  and 
into  alkaline  falts  or  alkalies  ; and 
from  the  mutual  combination  of  thefe 
two  arifes  a third  clafs,  viz.  that  of 
neutral  falts.  See  Acid  and  Neutral 
falts. 

Saltwort.  See  Salfola  kali. 

Salvatella,  ( Salvatella , fc. 

vena,  from  falus , health,  becaufe  the 
opening  of  it  was  formerly  thought  to 
be  of  lingular  ufe  in  melancholy). 
This  vein  runs  along  the  little  finger, 
unites  upon  the  back  of  the  hand 
with  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and 
empties  its  blood  into  the  internal  and 
external  cubital  veins. 

Salvia,  ( Salvia , a,  f.  afalvendo ). 
Sage.  Salvia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 
Salvia  folds  lanccolato-ovatis  integris 
crenulatisy  fioribus  fpicalis,  calycibus 
acutis.  Clafs  Diandria.  Order  Mo- 
nogynia.  In  ancient  times  fage  was 
celebrated  as  a remedy  of  great  effi- 
cacy, as  would  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  the  fchool  of  Saler- 
nita  ; 

C'ur  moriatur  homo , cui  falvia  crefcit 
in  horto  ? 

Contra  vim  mortis,  non  ef  medic  a* 
men  in  hortis. 

Salvia  falvatrix , nature  conciliatrix . 

Salvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula 
, tuta . 

B.ut  at  prefent  it  is  not  confidered  as 
an  article  of  much  importance.  It 
has  a fragrant  flrong  fmell ; and  a 
warm,  bitterifh,  aromatic  tafle,  like 
other  plants  containing  an  elfentia! 
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fil.'  It  has  a remarkable  property 
Jn  refilling  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
fubftances,  and  is  in  frequent  ufe 
among  the  Chinefe  as  a tonic,  in  the 
form  of  tea,  in  debility  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  nervous  fyftem. 

Salvia  hortensis  minor.  The 
fmatl  fage,  or  fage  of  virtue.  A va- 
riety of  the  officinal  fage,  poHtfling 
fimilar  virtues. 

Salvia  officinalis.  The  fyf- 
terpatic  name  of  the  garden  fage. 
See  Salvia. 

s SaLvia  sclarea.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  garden  clary,  called 
horminum  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  leaves  and  feeds  are  recommend- 
ed as  corroborants  and  antifpafmo- 
dics,  particularly  in  leucorrhaeas  and 
hyfterical  weakneffes.  They  have 
a bitteriffi  warm  tafte,  and  a ftror.g 
fmell,  of  the  aromatic  kind. 

Sambucus,  (i Sambucus,  i,  f.  from 
fabucca , Hcb.  a muiical  inftrument, 
formerly  made  of  this  tree),  The 
elder  tree.  Sambucus  nigra  of  Lin- 
naeus. Sambucus  cymis  quinque  parti- 
tis,  folds  pinnatis , caule  arboreo.  Clafs 
Pcntandria.  Order  Trigynia.  This 
indigenous  plant  has  an  unpleafant 
narcotic  fmell,  and  fome  authors  have 
reported  its  exhalations  to  be  fo  noxi- 
ous, as  to  render  it  unfafe  to  deep 
under  its  lhade.  The  parts  of  this 
tree  that  are  propofed  for  medinical 
ufe  in  the  pharmacopoeias  are  the 
inner  bark,  the  dowers,  and  the 
berries.  The  hrft  has  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  ; on  tirft 
chewing,  it  impvefles  a degree  of 
fweetnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a very 
flight  but  durable  acrimony,  in  which 
its  powers  ftem  to  vefide.  From  its 
cathartic  property  it  is  recommended 
as  an  effectual  hydragogue  by  Syden- 
ham and  fioerhaave.  in  fmali  dofes 
it  is  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  aperient  and 
. deebftruent  in  Various  chronic  difor- 
ders.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
flavour  3 and  infuftons  of  them,  when 
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frefh,  are  gently  laxative  and  aperi- 
ent. When  dry,  they  are,  faid  to 
promote  chiefly  the  cuticular  excre- 
tion, and  to  be  particularly  fervice- 
able  in  eryfipelatous  and  eruptive  dif- 
orders.  Externally  they  are  ufed  in 
fomentations,  &c.  and  in  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  are  directed  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment.  The  berries 
in  tafte  are  fomewhat  fweetilh,  and 
not  unpleafant ; on  expreffion  they 
yield  a tine  purple  juice,  which 
proves  an  ufeful  aperient  and  refol- 
vent  in  fundry  chronic  difeafes,  gently 
looiening  the  belly,  and  promoting 
the  urine  and  perfpiratiou.  The  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  thefe  berries,  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  is  the 
Juccus  b'accha  fambuci  fpijfatus. 

Sambucus  ebulus.  The  fyfte- 
made  name  of  the  dwarf  elder.  See 
Ebulus. 

Sambucus  nigra.  The  fyfte- 
matie  name  of  the  elder  tree.  See 
Sambucus. 

Samphire.  The  Crithmum  mar - 
timum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a low  pe- 
rennial plant,  and  grows  about  the 
fea-coaft  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland. 
It  hasafpicy  aromatic  flavour,  which 
induces  the  common  people  to  ufe  it 
as  a pot-herb.  Pickled  with  vinegar 
and  fpice  it  makes  a wholefome  and 
elegant  condiment  which  is  in  much 
efteem. 

Sampsuchus.  See  Sambucus. 

Sandaracha,  ( Sandaracha,  a, 
f.  crocvScx [atya f a gummy  relin  ; alfo 
a fort  of  arfenic  from  faghad  narak, 
Arab.).  See  Sandrack. 

Sandaracha  arabum.  This 
refmous  juice  appears  to  have  been 
the  produce  of  a large  fpecies  of  ju- 
niper tree. 

Sandrack,  ( Sandrack,  n.  ind. 
an  Arabian  word).  Sandaracha. 
Gum  juniper.  A concrete  refin 
which  exudes  in  white  tears,  more 
tranfparent  than  maftich,  from  the 
bark  of  the  Juniperus  communis  of 
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Linnseus.  See  Juniperus.  Sandrack 
is  almol!  totally  foluble  in  alkohol, 
with  which  it  forms  a white  varnifh 
that  dries  fpeedily.  • Reduced  to 
powder  it  is  called  pounce , which  pre- 
vents ink  from  finking  into  paper, 
from  which  the  exterior  coating  of 
iize  has  been  fc raped  away. 

Sanguification,  ( Sanguificatio , 
onis,  f.  from  fanguis , blood).  A 
natural  function  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  chyle  is  changed  into  blood. 
The  ufes  of  fanguification  are  the 
generation  of  blood,  which  ferves  * 
to  fill  the  blood  vefieis,  to  irritate 
and  (limulate  the  heart  and  arteries, 
to  generate  or  cauft  heat,  to  fecrete 
the  humours,  and  to  excite  the  vital 
a&ion. 

Sanguinalis,  ( Sanguinalis , is,  f. 
from  fanguis , blood  ; fo  named  from 
its  ufes  in  hopping  bleedings).  The. 
Polygonum  avicuiare  or  kuot-grafs  is 
fometimes  fo  called.  * See  Centum - 
tiodia. 

Sanguinaria,  ( Sanguinaria , <?, 
f.  from  fanguis 3 bibod ; fo  named 
from  its  ufc  in  hopping  bleedings). 
The  Polygonum  avicuiare  or  knot- 
giafs  is  fometimes  fo  termed.  See 
| Centuninodia. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.  See 
Apoplexia. 

' Sanguis  draco  n is.  Dragon’s 
blood.  The  red  refinoiis  juice  which 
is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  o 1 
the  Calamus  rotang , c audit:  e derjjfme 
aculeate,  aculeis  e red  is,  fpcidice  credo 
of  Wilder.ow.  Oafs  Ilexandria. 
Order  Monogynia.  It  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  Molucca  iflands, 
Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  is  generally  much  adul- 
terated, and  varied  in  goodnefs  and 
purity.  >•  The  bed  kind  is  of  a daik 
red  colour,  which,  when  powdered, 
changes  to  evimfon  ; it  readily  melts 
and  catches  flume  ; has  no  fmell,  but 
to  the  tafte  difeovers  tome  degree  of 
warmth  and  pungency.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with 
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the  adhringent  power  of  this  drug; 
in  which  character  it  has  fince  been 
much  employed  in  hsmorrhagesd  in 
alvine  fluxes.  At  prefent,  however, 
it  is  feldom  ufeJ  internally,  being 
fuperfeded  by  more  certain  and  effec- 
tual remedies  of  this  numerous  clafs  ; 
and  it  enters  no  officinal  compofition 
but  that  of  the  emplafrum  tburis  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Sangu  isorba  officinalis. 
The  fyftematic  name  of  the  Italian 
pimpinel.  See  Pimpinella  Italica. 

Sanguis  uga,  ( Sanguifuga , a,  f, 
from  fanguis,  blood,  and  fugo,  to 
fuck).  The  leech,  or  blood-fucker. 

Sanicle.  See  Sanicula. 

SaNICLE,  YORKSHIRE.  SeC 
Pinguicula. 

Sanicula,  ( Sanicula , a,  f.  from 
fatio  to  heal  ; fo  called  from  its  virtues 
in  healing).  Sanicle.'  This  herb, 
Sanicula  europea  of  Linnaeus,  was 
formerly  recommended  as  a mild  ad- 
flringent,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  its  fanative 
power.  Its  fenfible  qualities  are  a 
bitterifn  and  fomewhat  aufiere  tafte, 
followed  by  an  acrimony  which 
chiefly  afFeds  the  throat.  It  is  only 
in  ufe  in  the  prefent  day  among!!  the 
country  people. 

Sanicula  eborAcknsis.  The 
Yorkfhire  fanicle  or  butter-wort.  See 

Pinguicula. 

Sanicula  europea.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of-  the  fanicle.  See 

Sanicula. 

Sanies,  ( Sanies,  ei,  f. ) . Ichor . 
This  term  is  fometimes  applied  to  a 
thin,  limpid,  and  greenifh  dilcharge  ; 
at  other  times  to  a thick  and  bloody 
kind  of  pus. 

Santa  lum,  (San/alum,  i , n, 
raiilaAc:,  from  scandal,  Arab.).  Saun- 
ders. 

S A N T A I.  u M ALBUM.  Til e fy  ft  e- 
rriatic  name  of  the  yellow  faunders. 
See  Sant  alum  citrinum. 

SantA lum  ai  bum.  The  white 
faundeis  of  the  fhop  is  laid  to  be  the 
T r+ 
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alburnum  of  the  tree  whofe  medul- 
la ry  part  is  called  Sant  alum  citrinum. 

5antAlum  citrinum.  Yel- 
low faunders.  Sant  alum  album  of 

Linnaeus.  White  faunders  wood  is 
of  a pale  white  colour,  often  with 
a yellowifh  tinge,  and,  being  def- 
titute  of  tafte  or  odour,  it  is  fuper- 
feded  by  the  fantalum  citrinum,  which 
is  of  a brownifh  yellow  colour,  of  a 
bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  and  of  a 
pleafant  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
the  rofe.  Both  kinds  are  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  billets,  con- 
fiding of  large  thick  pieces,  which, 
according  to  Rumphius,  are  fome- 
times  taken  from  the  fame,  and  fome- 
timesfrom  different  trees.  For  though 
the  white  and  yellow  faunders  are  the 
wood  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  tree,  yet 
the  latter,  which  forms  the  central 
part  of  the  tree,  is  not  always  to  be 
found  in  fufficient  quantity  to  repay 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  procuring 
it  efpecially,  unlefs  the  trees  be  old; 
while  the  white,  which  is  the  exterior 
part  of  the  wood,  is  always  more 
abundant,  and  is  confequently  much 
cheaper. 

Yellow  faunders,  diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, yields  a fragrant  efl'ential  oil, 
which  thickens  in  the  cold  into  the 
confidence  of  a balfam,  approaching 
in  fmeil  to  ambergris,  or  a mixture 
of  ambergris  and  rofes;  the  remaining 
decoflion,  infpiffated  to  the  confid- 
ence of  an  extract,  is  bitter ifli  and 
{lightly  pungent.  Re&ified  fpirit 
extracts,  by  digeftion,  confickrably 
more  than  water  5 the  colour  of  the 
tinfture  is  a rich  yellow.  The  fpirit 
diftilled  off  is  (lightly  impregnated 
with  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wood  ; 
the  remaining  brownifh  extract  has  a 
weak  fmell,  and  a moderate  balfamic 
pungency. 

Tlfe  wood  is  valued  highly  on  ac- 
count of  its  fragrance,  hence  the 
Chinefe  are  faid  to  fumigate  their 
clothes  with  it,  and  to  burn  it  in  their 
temples  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
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Though  ftill  retained  in  the  materia 
medica  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, it  cannot  be  thought  to  poffefs 
any  confiderable  fhare  of  medicinal 
power.  Hoffman  confiders  its  virtues 
as  fimilar  to  thofe  of  ambergris ; and 
fome  others  have  e (teemed  it  in  the 
chara&er  of  a corroborand  and  refto- 
rative. 

Santalum  rubrum.  Redfaun- 
ders.  Pterocarptis  fantalinus  of  Lin- 
naeus. There  is  fomereafon  to  believe 
that  feveral  red  woods,  capable  of 
communicating  this  colour  to  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  are  fold  as  red  faunders ; 
but  the  true  officinal  kind  appears, 
on  the  beft  authority,  to  be  of  this 
tree,  which  is  extremely  hard,  of  a 
bright  garnet  red  colour,  and  bears 
a fine  polifh.  It  is  only  the  inner 
fubftance  of  the  wood  that  is  ufed 
as  a colouring  matter,  and  the  more 
florid  red  is  moftly  efteemed.  On 
being  cut  it  is  faid  to  manifeft  a fra- 
grant odour,  which  is  more  efpecially 
in  old  trees.  According  to  Lewis, 
this  wood  “ is  of  a dull  red,  almoft 
blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
a deep  brighter  red  within ; its  fibres 
are  now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots. 
It  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and  little 
or  no  tafte  ; even  of  extracts  made 
from  it  with  water,  or  with  fpirit,  the 
tafte  is  confiderable. 

To  watery  liquors  it  communi- 
cates only  a yellovvifti  tinge,  but  to 
rectified  fpirit  a fine  deep  red.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  an  extract  made 
with  this  menftruum,  tinges  a large 
one  of  frelh  fpirit  of  the  fame  co- 
lour ; though  it  does  not,  like  molt 
other  refinous  bodies,  diffolve  in  ex- 
preffed  oils.  Of  diftilled  oils,  there 
are  fome,  as  that  of  lavender,  which 
receive  a red  tindture  from  the  wood 
iilelf,  and  from  its  refinous  extract, 
but  the  greater  number  do  not. 
Red  faunders  has  been  efteemed  as  a 
medicine  ; but  its  only  ufe  attaches 
to  its  colouring  property.  The  juice 
of  this  tree,  like  that  of  fome  otheis, 


affords  a fpecies  of  fanguis  dracorus. 

SantolIna,  ( Santolina , a,  .f 
from  fant alum,  faundets,  becaufe  it 
fmells  like  the  faunders  wood).  See 
Abrotanum  famina. 

SantGlIna  cham^cyparis- 
sus.  The  fyllematic  name  of  the 
lavender  cotton.  See  Abrotanum  fa- 
mine7. 

SaNtonIcum,  (Santonicum,  i,  n- 
ffxvTO'AKoo  j from  Santonin,  its  native 
place).  Cina.  Semen  contra.  Se- 
men fanftum.  Tartarean  fouthern- 
wood  or  wormfeed.  Artemifa  fanto- 
~nica\  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  pinnato- 
multifdis,  ramis  indivifis,  fpicis  fecun • 
dir  reflexis , floribus  quinquejloris , of 
Linnaeus.  Clafs  Syngenefia.  Order 
Polygamia  fuperflua.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  fmall,  light,  and  oval, 
compofed  of  a number  of  thin  mem- 
branous coats  of  a yellowifh  green 
colour,  with  a caft  of  brown,  eafily 
friable  upon  being  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  into  a fine  chaffy  kind  of 
fubftance.  They  are  brought  from 
the  Levant ; have  a moderately  ftvong 
and  not  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
I the  wormwood  kind,  and  a very  bit- 
ter fubacrid  tafte.  They  are  efteem- 
ed  to  be  ftomachic,  emmenagogue, 
and  anthelmintic  ; but  it  is  efpecially 
i for  the  laft  mentioned  powers  that 
they  are  now  adminiftered,  and  from 
their  efficacy  in  thi6  way  they  have 
obtained  the  name  of  wormfeed. 

Saphena,  (Vena  faphena , from 
ea (pnt,  vifible).  The  large  vein  of 
the  leg,  which  afeends  along  the  little 
toe  over  the  external  ankle,  and  eva- 
cuates part  of  the  blood  from  the 
foot  into  the  popliteal  veins. 

Sapientiae -dentes,  ( Sapienti a , 
a,  f. ).  The  four  lalt  grinders  are 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  appear  when 
the  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  years 
of  diferetion.  See  Teeth. 

Sapindus  saponaria.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  plant  which 
affords  foap  nuts.  See  Saponaria 
ir.ucula. 


Sapo,  ( Sapo , onts,  m.).  Soap. 

A comfpofition  of  oils  or  fats  with  al- 
kaline falts.  The  medicinal  foap, 
fapo  dunes,  fepo amygdalihus , is  made 
with  oil  of  fweet  a! [ponds,  and  half  its 
weight  of  potaffi  or  cauftic  alkali. 
Common  or  foft  foap,  fpo  mollis , is 
made  of  tallow  ; Spanish,  pr  Caftile 
foap,  of  oil  of  almonds  and  the  alka- 
line  fait  called  foeja  or  barilla.  Black 
foap  is  a composition  of  train  oil  and 
an  alkaline  fait  ; and  green  foap,  of 
hemp,  linfeed,  or  rape  oil.  Soap  is 
a fubftance  much  ufed  in  forgery  and 
medicine,  and  enters  into  various 
preparations  of  pills,  plaflers,  and 
liniments.  See  Soda. 

Saponaria,  ( Saponaria , a,  f. 
from  fapo , foap  ; fo  called  becaufe 
its  juice,  like  foap,  cleans  cloaths). 
Soap-wort.  Buife-wort.  This  root 
is  employed  medicinally;  it  has  no 
peculiar  fmell  ; its  tafte  is  fvveetiffi, 
glutinous,  and  fomewhat  bitter.  On 
being  chewed  for  fome  time,  it  is 
faid  to  difeover  a degree  of  acrimony, 
which  continues  to  affect  the  mouth 
a coniiderable  time.  According  to 
Neuman,  two  ounces  of  the  root 
yielded  eleven  drachms  of  watery  ex- 
tradf  ; but  Cartheufer,  from  a like 
quantity,  only  obtained  fix  drachms 
and  twenty-four  grains.  This  extract 
manifefted  a fwectifh  tafte,  followed 
by  an  acrid  quality.  The  fpirituous 
extradt  is  lefs  in  quality,  but  of  a more 
penetrating  acrid  tafte.  Decodlions 
of  the  root,  on  being  fufficiently  agi- 
tated produce  a faponaccous  froth  ; 
a fimilar  foapy  quality  is  obfervable 
alfo  in  the  extradt,  and  ft  ill  more 
manifeilly  in  the  leaves,  infomuch 
that  they  have  been  ufed  by  the  men- 
dicant monks  as  a fubftitutre'  for.  foap 
in  walking  oftheir  cloaths  ; and  Ber- 
gius,  who  made  feveral  experiments 
with  the  faponaria,  declares,  that  it 
had  all  the  effedts  of  foap  itfelf. 

From  thefe  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  faponaria,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  polfeffing  a coniiderable 


ffiare  of  medical  efficacy,  which  we 
could  wifh  to  find  faithfully  afeer* 
tained. 

The  difeafes  for  which  the  fapo- 
naria  is  ^recommended,  as  fyphilis, 
gout,  lheumatifm,  and  jaundice,  are 
not,  perhaps,  the  complaints  in 
which  its  ufe  is  mod  availing";  for  a 
fancied  refemhlance  of  the  roots  of 
faponaria  with  thofe  of  farfaparilla, 
feems  to  have  led  phyficians  to  think 
them  fimilar  in  their  effects ; and 
hence  they  have  both  been  admini- 
ffiered  with  the  fame  intentions,  par- 
ticularly in  fixed  pains,  and  vene- 
real affections.  Eergius  fays,  “ in 
arthritide,  cura  mercuriale,  &c.  nul- 
lum aptiorCm  potum  novi.J>  How- 
ever, according  to  feveral  writers,  the 
moil  inveterable  cafes  of  fyphilis  were 
cured  by  a decotlion  of  this  plant, 
without  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Haller  informs  us,  that  Boerhaaye 
entertained  an  high  opinion  of  its 
efficacy  in  jaundice,  and  other  vifee- 
ral  obHrudtions. 

Saponaria  cuctjla.  Barca 
lermudenfes.  Soap  berries.  A fphe- 
rical  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a cherry, 
whofe  cortical  part'  is  yellow,  glofiy, 
and  fo  tranfparent,  as  to  fhew  the 
fpherical  black  nut  which  rattles 
within,  and  which  includes  a white 
kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Sa - 
phidus  fappnaria  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  faid  that 
the  cortical  part  of  this  fruit  has  a 
bitter  tafte,  and  no  fmell,  that  it 
raifes  a ioapy  froth  with  water,  and 
has  fimilar  effects  with  foap  in  waffl- 
ing ; that  it  is  a medicine  of  fingular 
and  fpecific  virtue  in  chlorofis.  They 
are  not  known  in  the  [hops  of  this 
country. 

Saponaria  officin at.is.  The 
fvflematic  name  of  the  foap- wort. 
See  Suponaria. 

S a pc n i i.  e s.  Saocnuti.  Com- 
binacions  of  the  volatile  or  eficruial 
oils  with  different  bales  ; as ,Japonulc 
cj  aluntiue. 


Saponules  acid.  Combinations, 
of  the  volatile  or  effential  oils  with 
different  acids. 

S a p o t a . The  oval  fruited  fapota , 
whofe  feeds  are  fometimes  given  in 
form  of  emulfion  in  calculous  com- 
plaints, is  the  Acras  fapota  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  bears  a fruit  like  an  apple, 
which  has,  when  ripe,  a lufeious 
talle,  refembling  that  of  the  marma- 
lade of  quinces,  whence  it  is  called 
natural  marmalade. 

Sappan  lignum.  Logwood 
has  been  fo  called.  See  Lignum  cam- 
■ pethenfe . 

Sapphire.  A gem  of  a ffiy-blue 
colour. 

Saracens  consound.  The 
golden  rod  is  fometimes  fo  termed. 
See  Vlrga  aurea. 

Sarcocele,  ( Sarcocele , Is,  f. 
cra.p>CGXY,Xri  \ from  corpus  fleffi,  <Ml(l  K ',f  , 
a tumour),  D-feafed  tefticle.  This 
is  a difeafe  of  the  body  of  the  tef- 
ticle, and,  as  the  term  implies,  con-  i 
lifts,  in  general,  in  fuch  an  alteration 
made  in  the  ftrudture  of  it,  as  pro- 
duces a refemhlance  to  a Laid  fiidhy 
fubliance,  inllead  of  that  fine,  foft, 
vafcular  texture,  of  which  it  is,  in 
a natural  and  healthy  Hate,  com-  \ 
po  feci. 

The  ancient  writers  have  mad?  a 
great  number  of  diftinttions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  this  difeafe,  accord- 
ing to  its  different  appearances,  and 
according  to  the  mildnefs  or  malig- 
nity of  the  fymptoms  w'ith  which  jt 
may  chance  to  be  attended.  Thus, 
the  Jarcocele , the  hydro-Jarcocele,  the 
felt  rhus , the  cancer,  the  caro  adnata  ad 
teflcm,  and  the  caro  adnata  ad  zvfn, 
which  are  really  little  more  than  <L- 
fcripiions  of  different  Hates  and  cir- 
cumliancts  of  the  fame  diftafe,  are 
reckoned  as  Jo  many  different  com- 
plaints, requiring  a variety*  of  treat- 
ment, and  deriving  their  origin  from 
a variety  of  different  humours. 

Leery  fpecics  of  farccctle  con  fills 
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primarily  in  an  enlargement,  indura-  are  many,  who,  in  a very  fhort  fpac-£ 
i tion,  and  obllrudlion  of  the  vafcular  of  time,  run  through  all  its  frages. 

I part  of  the  tedicle  ; but  this  altera-  They  who  are  moll  converfant  with. 

tion  is,  in  different  people,  attended  it  know,  how  very  convertible  its 
I with  fuch  a variety  of  cireumftances,  milded  fymptoms  are  into  its  rood 
as  to  produce’  fcveral  different  appear-  dreadful  ones,  and  how  yery  fhort  a 
1 ances,  and  to  occalron  the  many  dif-  ' fpa.ee  of  time  oftertpntervenes  be- 
! tindlions  which  have  been  made.  tween  the  one  and  the  other. 

If  the  body  of  the  tedicle,  though  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  affedl- 
enlarged,  and  indurated  to  l'ome  de-  ing  the  human  body  which  is  fubject 
gree,  be  perfectly  equal  in  its  fur-  . to  more  variety  than  this  is,  both 
face,  void  of  pain,  has  no  appearance  with  regard  to  its  lirll  manner,  of 
of  fluid  in  its  tunica  vaginalis,  and  appearance,  and  the  changes  which 
produces  very  little  uueafinefs,  except  it  may  undergo. 

, what  is  c-ccafionedby  its  mere  weight,  Sometimes  the  fird  appearance  is 
it  is  ufuallv  called  a Ample  farcocele,  a mere  limple  enlargement  and  indu- 
. or  an  indolent  feirrhus  ; if,  ai  the  ration  of  the  body  of  the  tedicle; 
fame  time  that  the  tedis  is  enlarged  vqid  of  pain,  without  inequality  of 
and  hardened,  there  be  a palpable  ac-  furface,  and  producing  no  uneafl- 
cumulation  of  fluid  jn  the  vaguial  nefs  or  inconvenience,  except  what 
coat,  the  difeafe  has  by  many  been  is  occasioned  by  its  mere  weight, 
named  a bydro-farcocek  ; if  the  lower  ^nd  fome  few  people  are  fo  fortu- 
part  of  the  ipermatic  veffels,  and  nate  to  have  it  remain  in  this  date 
■ the  epidydimis  were  enlarged,  hard,  for  a very  confiderable  length  of  time 
and  knotty,  they  fuppofed  it  to  be  a without  vitible  or  material  alteration, 
fungous  or  morbid  accretion,,  and  On  the  other  hand,  it  fometimes 
called  it  the  card  adnata  ad  rcaf a ; if  happens,  that  very  foon  after  its  ap- 
: the  tedicle  itfelf  was  unequal  in  its  pcarance  in  this  mild  manner,  it  fud- 
| furface,  but  at  the  fame  time  net  denly  becomes  unequal  and  knotty* 

| painful,  they  diflinguilh  it  by  the  and  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
title  of  euro  adnata  ad  tejlem  ; if  it  darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back, 
was  tolerably  equal,  not  very  pain-  but  (till  remaining  entire,  that  is,  not 
I ful,  nor  frequently  fo,  but  at  the  burding  through  the  integuments, 
fame  time  hard  and  large,  they  gave  Sometimes  the  fury  of  the  difeafe 
it  the  appellation  of  an  occult  or  be-  brooks  no  reflraint  ; but,  making  its 
sign  cancer;  if  it  was  ulcerated,  fub-  way  through  all  the  membranes 
jetl  to  frequent  acute  pain,  to  has-  which  invelope  the  tedicle.  it  either 
morrhage,  8cc.  it  was  known  by  that  produces  a large,  foul,  fkinking, 
of  a malignant  or  confirmed  cancer,  phagedenic  ulcer,  with  hard  edges,  1 
Thefe  different  appearances,  though  or  it  thruds  forth  a painful  gleeting 
diltinguifhed  by  different  titles,  are  fungus,  fubject  to  frequent  h'xrnorr- 
really  no  more  than  fo  many  dages  huge. 

(as  it  were)  of  the  fame  kind  of  Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  wa- 
difeafe,  and  depend  a great  deal  on  ter  is  made  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
feveral  accidental  circumftanees,  fuch  producing  that  mixed  appearance, 

1 as  age,  habit,  manner  of  living,  &c.  called  the  hydro-farcocele. 

I It  is  true,  that  many  people  pafs  fe-  Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all 
! veral  years  with  this  difeale,  under  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis; 

its  mdft  favourable  appearances,  and  but  the  body  of  the  tedicle  itfelf  is 
! without  encountering  any  of  its  formed  into  cells,  containing  either 
word ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  a turbid  kind  of  water,  a bloody 
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fanies,  or  a purulent  foetid  matter. 
Sometimes  the  difoj'der  feems  to  be 
merely  local,  that  is,  confined  to  the 
teflicle,  not  proceeding  from  a taint- 
ed habit,  nor  accompanied  with  dif- 
eafed  vifeera,  the  patient  having  all 
the  general  appearances  and  circum- 
stances of  health,  and  deriving  his  lo- 
cal mifehief  from  an  external  injury. 
At  other  times,  a pallid,  leaden 
countenance,  indigeftiou,  frequent 
naufea,  cholic  pains,  hidden  purg- 
ings, &c.  fufficiently  indicate  a vi- 
tiated habit,  and  difeafed  vifeera, 
which  difeafed  vifeera  may  alfo  fome- 
times  be  difeovered  and  felt. 

The  progrefs,  alfo,  which  it  makes 
from  the  teftis  upward,  toward  the 
procefs,  is  very  uncertain  ; the  dif- 
eafe  occupying  the  teflicle  only,  with- 
out affecling  the  fpermatie  procefs, 
in  fome  fubjetls,  for  a great  length 
of  time ; while,  in  others,  it  totally 
fpoils  the  teflicle  very  foon,  and,  al- 
moft  as  foon,  feizes  on  the  fpermatie 
chord. 

Sar  c 6 coll  a,  ( Sarcocolla , <2,  f. 
cupxoxoMa,  flefh  glue ; from  crapi, 
flefh,  and  x^d,  glue,  becaufe  of  its 
fuppofed  power  of  glueing  together 
wounds).  A concrete  gummi-refln- 
ous  juice,  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Pcnxa  mucronata  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  brought  from  Perfia  and 
Arabia  in  fmall  grains  of  a pale  yel- 
low colour,  having  alfo  fometimes 
mixed  with  them  a few  of  a deep  red 
colour.  Its  tafle  is  bitter,  but  fol- 
lowed with  fome  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
It  has  been  chiefly  ufed  for  external 
purpofes,  and,  as  its  name  imports, 
has  been  thought  to  agglutinate 
wounds  and  ulcers  ; but  this  opinion 
now  no  longer  exilts.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  pulvis  e xeruff a. 

Sarcology,  ( Sarcologia , af  f. 
o-ucxohoyi* ; from  aa&,  flefh,  and 
*olo$,  a difeourfe).  The  do&rine  of 
the  mufcles  and  foft  parts. 

S arc  5m  a,  ( Sarcoma , atis , n. 
cotpxvpu  j freyp  flefh).  Sarcofis. 


A flelTiy  excreicence.  A genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  elafs  locales  and  order 
tumor es  of  Cullen. 

Sarcomphalus,  ( Sarcomphalus , Ir' 
iy  m.  aupxc,f//pa'Ko$  j from  aa-pti  flefh, 
and  oacDaPit?,  the  navel).  A.  flefliy 
excrefcence  about  the  navel. 

Sarcosis.  See  Sarcoma. 

Sardonic  laugh,  ( Rifus fardo - 
nicus  ; fo  called  from  the  herb  far- 
doniay  which  grows  in  the  ifland  of 
Sardonia,  and  is  faid  to  produce  it). 

A convulfiye  laughter.  See  Rifus 
fardonicus. 

Sarsaparilla,  ( Sarfaparillu, 
f. ; this  word  is  of  Spanifh  origin, 
fignifying  a red  tree).  The  root  of  I'5 
this  plant,  S mil  ax  farfaparilla  of  Lin- 
n ceils,  {S mil  ax  caule  aculeato  angulato , |i‘lL 
folds  inermibus  ovatis  retufo-mucrona - 
tis  trinerveis.  Clafs  Dioecia.  Order 
Uexandaia)y  has  a farinaceous,  fome- 
what  bitter  tafle,  and  no  fmcll. 
About  two  centuries  ago  it  was  intro-  1^ 
duced  into  Spain  as  an  undoubted 
fpecific  in  fyphilitic  diforders ; but  IF 
owing  to  difference  of  climate,  or  lixs 
other  caufes,  it  has  not  anfwered  the  J3K 
character  which  it  had  acquired  in 
the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  is  now 
confldered  as  capable  of  improving  1™ 
the  general  habit  of  body  after  it  has  IF 
been  reduced  by  the  continued  ufe  of  |15f 
mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  farfa-  1 F 
parilla  poffefTes  antifyphilitic  virtues, 

Mr.  Pearfon,  of  the  Lock  Hofpital,  1* 
divides  the  iubjedl  into  two  diitimft 
queftions.  I ft.  Is  the  farfapariila 
root,  when  given  alone,  to  be  farely  Pan 
relied  on,  in  the  treatment  of  lues  ltoo 
venerea  ? The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield,  l'Jrc, 
his  predeceffor,  and  during  fome  pF 
years  his  colleague,  at  the  Lock  Ituri 
Hofpital,  has  given  a very  decided  Jiiiiti 
anfvver  to  this  queftion  : “I  folemnly  licit 
declare  (fays  he)  I never  faw  a Angle  lately 
inftance  in  - my  life  where  it  cured  Ittper] 
that  diforder,  without  the  afflftance  |i% 
of  mercury,  either  at  the  fame  time 
with  it,  or  when  it  had  been  previ- 


oully  taken  before  the  decoilion  Was 
directed.”  Mr.  Pearfon’s  experience, 
i during  many  years,  coincides  entirely 
with  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Bloom- 
field. He  has  employed  the  farfapa- 
j rilla.  in  powder  and  in  decoctions,  in 
■ an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  cates, 
i and  feels  hlmfelf  fully  authorifed  to 
affert,  that  this  plant  has  not  the 
! power  of  curing  any  one  form  of  the 
lues  venerea.  The  farfaparilla,  in- 
deed, like  the  guaicum,  is  capable 
of  alleviating  fvmptoms  derived  from 
i the  venereal  virus ; and  it  fometimes 
manifells  the  power  of  fufpending,' 
for  a time,  the  deftruifive  ravages  of 
; that  contagion  ; but  where  the  poi- 
fon  has  not  been  previoufly  fubdued 
by  mercury,  the  fvmptoms  will 
.quickly  return  ; and,  in  addition  to 
them,  we  often  fee  the  mod  indubi- 
table proofs  that  the  difeafe  is  making 
an  actual  progrefs,  during  the  regu- 
lar adminilhation  of  the  vegetable 
remedy. 

2d,  When  the  farfaparilla  root  is 
given  in  conjunction  with  mercury, 

1 does  it  render  the  mercurial  courfe 
1 more  certain  and  efficacious  ? In 
j replying  to  this  query,  it  is  neceflary 
to  obferve,  that  the  phrafe,  “ to  rn- 
ereafe  the  efficacy  of  mercury,”  may 
imply,  that  a imaller  quantity  of 
this  mineral  antidote  will  confer  fe- 
curity  on  an  infeiled  per fon,  when 
farfaparilla  is  added  to  it;  or  it  may 
mean,  that  mercury  would  be  fome- 
times unequal  to  the  cure,  without 
the  aid  of  farfaparilla.  If  a decoc- 
tion of  this  root  did  indeed  poifefs  fo 
admirable  a quality,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  neceffary  to  effect  a 
cure,  might  be  fafely  reduced,  when- 
ever it  was  given  during  a mercurial 
courfe,  it  would  form  a moll  valuable 
addition  to  our  materia  medica.  This 
opinion  has  been,  however,  unfortu- 
nately falfified  by  the  moll  ample 
experience,  and  whoever  fhail  be  fo 
unwary  as  to  aCc  upon  fuch  a pre- 
emption, will  be  fure  to  find  his 


own  and  his  patient's  expectations 
egregioufly  difappointed. 

If  the  farfaparilla  root  be  a genuine 
antidote  again!!  the  fyphilitic  virus* 
it  ought  to  cure  the  difeafe  when 
adminiftered  alone  ; but,  if  no  direCb 
proof  can  be  adduced  of  its  being 
equal  to  this,  any  arguments  found- 
ed on  hiftories  where  mercury  has 
been  previoufly  given,  or  where  both 
the  medicines  were  adminiftered  at 
the  lame  timer  mull  be  ambiguous 
and  undecifive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fordyce,  and  feme  other  per- 
fons,  entertained  a notion,  that  there 
were  certain  venereal  lymptoms  which 
commonly  refilled  the  potency  of 
mercury,  and  that  the  farfaparilla 
was  an  appropriate  remedy  in  thefe 
cafes.  This  opinion,  it  is  prefumed,  is 
not  correCl,  for  it  militates  againft 
all  Mr.  P.  has  ever  obferved  of  the  pro- 
grefs and  treatment  of  lues  venerea. 
Indeed  thofe  patients  who  have  lately 
uled  a full  courfe  of  mercury,  often 
complain  of  noCturnal  pains  in  their 
limbs;  they  are  fometimes  affli&ed 
with  painful  enlargements  of  the  el- 
bow and  knee  joints ; or  they  have 
membranous  nodes,  cutaneous  ex  ul- 
cerations, and  certain  other  fymp- 
toms,  refembling  thofe  which  are  the 
offspring  of  the  venereal  virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that 
appearances  like  thefe  are  miftaken 
for  a true  venereal  affe&ion,  and,  in 
confequence  of  this  error,  mercury  is 
adminiftered,  which  never  fails  to 
exafperate  the  difeafe.  Now,  if  a 
ftrong  decoil  ion  of  farfaparilla  root 
be  given  to  perfons  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  will  feldom  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  moil  beneficial  effeifs ; 
hence  it  has  been  contended,  that 
fymptoms  derived  from  the  conta- 
gion of  lues  venerea,  which  could 
not  be  cured  by  mercury,  have  finally 
yielded  to  this  vegetable  remedy.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  repre- 
fentations  of  this  kind  have  a fpecious 
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and  impojmg  air;  neverthelefs,  Mi*,  may  be  cabled  the  fequelas  of  a trier-  ■ 
Pearfon  endeavours  to  prove, that  they  cured  courfe.  jl 

are  neither  exa  St  nor  concluhve.  If  The  root  of  the  farfaparilla  is  forrie- 
any  of  the  above-named  fymptoms  times  employed  in  rheumatic  affec- 
fhould  appear  near  the  concluflon  of  tions,  fcroftila,  and  cutaneous  com- 
a courfe  of  mercury,  when  that  me-  plaints,  where  an  acrimony  of  the 
dicine  was  operating  powerfully  on  fluids  prevail. 

the  whole  fyttem,  it  would  be  a Sarsaparilla  germanIca. 
ftrange  and  inexplicable  thing  if  they  The  root  of  the  Carex  arenaria  of 
could  poffibly  be  derived  immediately  Linnaeus,  which  grows  plentifully  on 
from  the  uncontrolled  agency  or  the  the  fea  coaft,  is  fo  termed,  and  it  ap- 
venereal  virus.  pears,  that  the  carex  dijltcha  and 

This  would  imply  fomething  hke  h'irta  have  alfo  been  collected,  and 
a palpable  contradiction,  that  the  their  roots  ufed  indifferently  inftead 
antidote  {hould  be  operating  with  of  the  true  farfaparilla.  The  root 
fufficient  efficacy  to  cure  the  ven.e-  of  the  carex  arenaria  has  been  found 
real  fymptoms,  for  which  it  was  di-  ferviceable-  in  fome  mucal  affeftions 
reefed  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  of  the  trachea,  in  rheumatic  pains, 
venereal  virus  was  proceeding  to  con-  and  gouty  affections, 
taminate  new  parts,  and  to  excite  a Sartorius,  ('Sartorws,  fc.  muf- 
itew  order  of  appearances.  cuius , from  factor,  a taylor,  becaufe 

One  fource,  and  a very  common  taylorscrofs  their  legs  with  it).  This 
one,  to  which  fome  of  the  miftakes  flat  and  flender  mufcle,  which  is  the 
committed  upon  this  fubjeft  may  be  longed  of  the  human  body,  and 
traced,  is  a perfuafion  that  every  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches 
morbid  alteration  which  arifes  in  an  in  breadth,  is  fituated  immediately 
infe&ed  perfon  is  adlually  taint-  under  the  integuments,  and  extends 
ed  with  the  venereal  virus,  and  obliquely  from  the  upper  and  ante- 
ought  to  be  aferibed  to  it  as  its  true  rior  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  upper, 
caufe.  anterior,  and  inner  part  of  the  tibia, 

Every  experienced  furgeon  rsuf,  being  inclofed  by  a thin  membranous 
however,  be  aware,  that  very  little  of  {heath,  which  is  derived  from  the 
truth  and  reality  exifls  in  a repre-  adjacent  fafcia  lata.  It  arifes,  by  a 
fentation  of  this  kind.  The  conta-  tendon  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
gious  matter,  and  the  mineral  fpeci-  breadth,  from  the  outer  furface  and 
tic,  mav  jointly  produce,  in  certain  inferior  edge  of  the  anterior  fuperior 
habits  of  body,  a new  leries  of  fym-p-  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium,  -but 
toms,  which,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  are  foon  becomes  flefhy,  and  runs  down 
not  venereal,  which  cannot  be  cured  a little  way  obliquely  inwards,  and 
by  mercury,  and  which  are  fome-  then  for  fome  fpace  upon  the  retlus, 
times  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  nearly  in  a lfraight  direction;  after 
Ample  and  natural  effects  of  the  ve-  which  it  paffes  obliquely  over  the 
nereal  virus.  valtus  interims,  and  the  lower  part  of 

Some  of  the  moA  formidable  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  then  run-’ 
thefe  appearances  may  be  fometimes  ning  down  between  the  tendons  of 
removed  by  farfaparilla,  the  venereal,  the  adductor  magnus  and  the  gra- 
virus  ftill  remaining  in  the  fyftem  ; cilis,  is  inferted,  by  a thin  tendoff, 
and,  when  the  force  of  that  poifon  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  near 
has  been  completely  fubdued  by  mer-  the  inferior  part  of  its  tuberolity,  and 
cury,  the  fame  vegetable  is  alfo  ca-  for, the  fpace  of  an  inch  or  two  below 
pablc  of  freeing  the  patient  from  what  iu  This  tendon  fends  eff  a thia 


apoReurofis,  which  is  fpread  over  the 
upper  and  poHerior  part  of  the  leg. 
This  mufcle  ferves  to  bend  the  leg 
! obliquely  inwards,  or  to  roll  the 
i thigh  outwards,  and  at  fhe  fame  time 
to  bring  one  leg  acrofsthe  other,  on 
which  account  Spigelius  licit  gave  it 
the  name  of fartorius , or  the  taylor’s 
! mufcle. 

Sassafras,  (Sajfafras,  n.  ind. 
i quafi  faxafraga,  from faxum , a done, 

; zx\Afrango,  to  break;  fo  called  be- 
' caufe  a decoction  of  its  wood  was  fup- 
pofed  good  for  the  Hone).  The 
wood  of  the  faffafras  tree,  LauruS 
fajfafras  of  Linnaeus,  ( Lauras  fol'ns 
trilobis  mlcgrifque.  Clals  Ennsatidria. 
Order  Monogynia ),  isimpoited  from 
North  America  in  long  Hraight 
pieces,  very  light,  and  of  a fpongy 
texture,  and  covered  with  a rough 
■ fungous  bark.  It  has  a fragrant 
1 fmell,  and  a fweetilh,  aromatic,  fub- 
acrid  talle  ; the  root,  wood,  and  bark 
agree  in  their  medical  qualities,  and 
are  all  mentioned  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias ; but  the  bark  is  the  moft  fra- 
grant, and  thought  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  woody  part,  and 
the  branches  are  preferred  to  the 
large  pieces.  The  medical  charac- 
ter of  this  drug  was  formerly  held  in 
great  eHimation,  and  publications 
were  profcffedly  written  on  the  fub- 
jett.  It  is  now,  however,  thought 
to  he  of  very  little  importance,  and 
feldom  ufed  but  in  conjunction  with 
other  medicines,  as  a corrector  of  the 
fluids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  thu  de- 
codwn  farfapardla  compofitiim  ; but 
the  only  officinal  preparation  of  it  is 
the  eflential  oil,  which  is  carminative 
and  llimulant. 

Satellite  veins.  The  veins 
which  accompany  the  brachial  arte- 
ry as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  cubit. 

Saturation.  A term  employed 
in  pharmacy  and  chemiltry  to  expreis 
that  Hate  of  a body  which  has  a 
power  ofdiflolving  another,  to  a cer- 
tain extent  only,  in  which  it  has  ef- 


fected that  degree  of  folution  ; thus* 
nitric  acid,  for  inftance,  can  only 
dillolve  a certain  quantity  of  lime, 
beyond  which  it  does  not  a£t,  having 
ldtt  its  former  affinity  ; this  degree  of 
folution  is  termed  the  point  of 
faturation,  and  it  is  then  faid  that 
the  nitric  acid  is  faturated  with 
lime. 

Satureja,  ( Satureja , ce%  f.  from 
fatyri,  the  luitful  fatyrs,  becaufe  it 
makes  thofe  who  eat  it  lafcivious. 
Blanch).  Culina  fativa  Pliniu  Thy  tu- 
ba. Summer  favory.  This  low 
ihrub  is  the  Satureja  fativa  of  Lin- 
naeus, cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
culinary  purpofes.  It  has  a warm, 
aromatic,  penetrating  tafte,  and 
fmells  like  thyme,  but  milder.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  moll  of  the  warm 
Hews  and  made  diffies. 

Saturf.ja  capitata.  Thefyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  ciliated  favory. 
See  Thymus  creticus. 

Satureja  hortensis.  Thu 
fy  Hematic  name  of  the  fummerfavory. 
See  Satureja. 

Saturnus,  ( Saturates,  i,  m . from 
the  planet  or  heathen  god  of  that 
name).  The  chemical  name  of 
lead. 

Satyriasis,  ( Satyriafis , Is,  f. 
trxrt iciagtc ; from  craTvpoc,  a fatyr,  be- 
caufe  they  are  faid  to  be  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  venery).  Satyriafnus . 
Priapifmus.  Salacitas.  Exceffive 
and  violent  defire  for  coition  in  men. 
A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  dyforexia  of  Cullen. 

Satyr  ion,  ( Satyrion , i,  n.  crd- 
tv(>i ov ; from  j-ocrupoc , an  animal  given 
to  venery,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was 
fuppofed  to  excite  venery  if  only- 
held  in  the  hand).  Dog-llones. 
Male  orchis.  The  root  of  the  Or- 
chis mafcula  bulbis  indivtjls , neftant 
labio  quadrilobo  crenulato , cornu  obtnfo 
petalis  dor] 'allbus  re/lexis  of  Linnaeus. 
Clals  Gynandria.  Order  Diandria , 
which  has  a place  in  the  materia  me- 
dica  of  the  Edinburgh  pbarraae©.- 
*6 
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poela,  on  account  of  the  glutinous 
Jflimy  juice  which  it  contains.  The 
toot  of  the  cchis  hifolia  is  alfo  toi- 
leted. Satyrion  root  has  a fweeti/h 
tafte,  a faint  and  fomewhat  unplta- 
fant  fmell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  ge- 
latinous quality  has  recommended  it 
as  a demulcent.  Salep,  which  is 
imported  h'ere  from  the  Ealt,  is  a 
preparation  of  this  root,  which,  con- 
fidered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  ac- 
counted extremely  nutritious,  as  con- 
taining a great  quantity  of  farinace- 
ous matter  in  a fmail  bulk.  See  Salep. 

Satyrium.  Set  Satyrion. 

Sauce  alone.  See  Alliaria. 

Saunders  red.  See  Sant  alum 
rubrum. 

Saunders  yellow.  See  San- 
talum  ciiriniim. 

Savin.  See  Salina. 

Savina.  See  Sabina. 

S a votry.  See  Satureja. 

Saxifraga  alba.  White  faxi- 
frage. Saxifrcgagranulata  of  Linnaeus, 
who  defcribes  the  tafte  of  this  plant 
to  be  acrid  and  pungent,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  difcover : nei- 
ther the  tubercles  of  the'  root,  nor 
the  leaves  manifeft  to  the  organs  of 
tafte  any  quality  likely  to  be  of  me- 
dicinal ufe,  and  therefore,  though 
this  fpecies  offaxifrage  has  been  long 
employed  as  a popular  remedy  in 
nephritic  and  gravelly  diforders,  yet 
we  do  not  find  either  from  its  fenfible 
qualities,  or  from  any  publiftied  in- 
itances  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  deferves 
a place  in  the  materia  medica.  The 
fuperftilious  do£lrine  of  fignatures 
fuggefted  the  ufe  of  the  root,  which 
is  a good  example  of  what  Linnaeus 
has  termed  radix  granulata.  The 
bulbs  or  tubercles  of  fuch  roots  an- 
fwer  an  important  purpofe  in  vege- 
tation, by  fupplying  the  plants  with 
nouriffiment  and  moifture,  and  there- 
by enabling  them  to  refift  the  effe&s 
..of  that  drought  to  which  the  dry- 
foils  they  inhabit  peculiarly  expofe 
them. 
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Saxifrage  burnet.  See  Plm- 

pine  l la. 

Saxifraga  crassifolia.  The 
roots  of  this  fpecies  of  faxifrage  is 
extolled  by  Profeffior  Pallas  as  an  aii- 
tifeptic. 

Saxifrage,  English.  See 
Saxifraga  'vulgaris. 

S axifrag  a;granulata.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  white  faxi- 
frage.  See  Saffraga  alba. 

Saxif.rage,  meadow.  See 
Saxifraga  vulgaris. 

Saxifraga  rubra.  See  Fili- 
pendula.  fit  l/c 

SaxifrAga  vulgaris.  Hippo- 
mar  athrum.  Faniculum  erraticum. 
Englifti  or  meadow  faxifrage.  Peu- 
eedanum  Jilaus  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  feeds  of  this  plant  have 
been  commended  as  aperients,  diu- 
retics, and  carminatives ; and  appear 
from  their  aromatic  fmell  and  mode- 
rately warm,  pungent,  bitterifti 
tafte,  to  have  fome  claim  to  thefe 
virtues.  They  are  rarely  ufed. 

Saxifrage,  white.  See  Saxi- 
fraga alba. 

Scab.  A hard  fubftance  covering 
fuperficial  ulcerations,  and  formed 
by  a concretion  of  the  fluid  difeharg- 
ed  from  them. 

Scabies,  ( Scabies , ei,  f.).  The 
itch.  A fynonym  of  Pfora.  See 

Pfora. 

Sc  a bios  a , ( Scabiofa , a,  f.  from 
fcaber , rough ; fo  called  from  its 
rough  hairy  furfacc).  The  common 
fcabious.  This  herb,  Scabiofa  arveti * 
fiSy  corollis  quadrifidisy  radiantibus  ; 
foliis  pinnalifidis , incifis  ; caule  hifpido 
of  Linn ceus,  and  its  flowers  are  fome- 
times  ufed  medicinally.  The  whole 
plant  pofl'efles  a bitter  and  fubadftrin- 
gent  tafte,  and  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  the  cure  of  fome  leprous 
affedlions,  whence  its  name,  and  dif- 
eafes  of  the  lungs. 

Scabiosa  arvensis.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  common  field 
fcabious.  See  Scabiofa , 
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Sca  bios  a succisa.  The  fyf* 
tematic  name  of  the  devil's  bit  fca- 
bious.  See  Morfus  diaboli. 

Scala  tympani.  The fuperior 
fpiral  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scala  vestibuli.  The  inferior 
fpiral  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scald  head.  The  vulgar  name 
for  tinea  capitis-  See  ! Tinea  ca- 
pitis. 

Scale,  ( Squama , a,  f,).  A 
lamina  of  morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thick- 
ened, whitifh,  and  opake,  having 
at  firff  the  figure  and  extent  of  the 
cuticular  lozenge  ; which  afterwards 
often  increafes  into  irregular  layer?, 
denominated  crufts.  Both'  fcales  and 
crufts  repeatedly  fall  off,  and  are  re- 
produced in  a Ihort  time. 

Scaleni  musculi,  ( Scalenus , 
• from  axn’te.v',;)  irregular  or  unequal). 
Anatomical  writers  have  differed 
greatly  in  their  deferiptions  of  this 
mufcle,  which  is  fituated  at  the  fide 
of  the  neck,  between  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  cervical  vertebras  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
ancients,  who  gave  it  its  name  from 
its  refemblance  to  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, confidered  it  as  one  mufcle. 
Vefalius  and  Window  divide  it  into 
two  ; Fallopius  and  Cowper  into 
three  ; Douglas  into  four,  and  Al- 
binus  into  five  portions,  which  they 
deferibe  as  diftinct  mufcles.  With- 
out deviating  in  the  lead  from  anato- 
mical accuracy,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  one  mufcle,  divided  into  three  por- 
tions. The  anterior  portion  arifes 
commonly  from  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes of  the  fix  inferior  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  by  as  many  fliort  tendons, 
and  defeending  obliquely  outwards, 
is  inferted  tendinous  and  flefhy,  into 
the  upper  fide  of  the  firff  rib,  near 

I its  cartilage.  The  axillary  artery 
paffes  through  this  portion,  and 
fomelimes  divides  it  into  two  flips, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  above  its 
infertion.  The  middle  portion  arifes 
by  diffinft  tendons,  from  the  tranf- 


verfe proceffes  of  the  four  lafl  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck,  and  defeending 
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obliquely  outwards  and  a little  back- 
wards, is  inferted  tendinous  into  the 
outer  and  upper  part  of  the  firff  rib, 
from  its  root  to  within  the  diffance 
of  an  inch  from  its  cartilage.  The 
fpace  between  this  and  the  anterior 
portion,  affords  a paffage  to  the 
nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. It  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
third  or  pofterior  portion,  which  is 
the  thinneff  and  longed  of  the  three. 
This  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes of  the  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by 
diftindt  tendons,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fecond  rib, 
at  the  diffance  of  about  an  inch  and. 
a half  from  its  articulation,  by  a 
broad  fiat  tendon.  The  ufe  of  the 
fealenus  is  to  move  the  neck  to  one 
fide,  when  it  a<ffs  fingly,  or  to  bend 
it  forwards,  when  both  mufcles  a&  ; 
and  when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  ferves 
to  elevate  the  ribs  and  dilate  the 
chelt. 

Scalenus  primus.  See  Scaleni 
mufeuli. 

Scalenus  secundus.  See  Sea- 
lent  mufeuli. 

Scalenus  tertius.  See  Scaleni 
mufeuli. 

Scammonium,  ( Sc  ammonium , /, 
n . o-fcctfjLfjCunat ; a corruption  of  the  Ara- 
bian word  chamovah).  Scainmony.  The 
concrete  gummi-relinous  juice  of  the 
Convolvulus  fcammonia  ; Joins  fagi- 
tatis  p of  ice  t rune  ails , pedunculis  tsre- 
tibus  fubtifioris  of  Linnaeus.  Ciafs 
Pentandria.  Order  Monogynia.  It 
is  from  the  milky  juice  of  the  root 
that  we  obtain  the  officinal  feamme- 
ny,  which  is  procured  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  by  the  peafants  who 
col!e£l  it  in  the  beginning  of  June  ; 
having  cleared  away  the  earth  from 
about  tf\e  root,  they  cut  off  the  top 
in  an  oblique  dire&ion,  about  two 
inches  below  where  the  ftalks  fpring 
from  it.  Under  the  moff  depending 
Ua 


part  of  the  dope  they  fix  a (hell,  or 
fume  other  convenient  receptacle, 
into  which  the  milky  juice  gradually 
flows.  It  is  left  there  about  twelve 
hours,  which  time  is  fufhcient  for 
draining  off  the  whole  juice  ; this, 
however,  is  in  fmall  quantity,  each 
root  affording  but  a very  few  drachms. 
This 'juice  from  the  feveral  roots  is 
put  together,  often  into  a leg  of  an 
old  boot  for  want  of  fome  more 
proper  veffel,  wherein  a little  time 
it  grows  hard,  and  is  the  genuine 
fcammony.  It  is  brought  from 
.Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in  maffes,  gene- 
rally of  a light  (hilling  gray  colour, 
and  friable  texture  ; of  rather  an  un- 
pleafant  fmell,  and  bitterifh  and 
fiightly  acrid  tafle.  The  fcammony 
of  Aleppo  is  by  far  the  pureit.  That 
of  Smyrna  ifc  ponderous,  black,  and 
mixed  with  extraneous  matters. 
Scammony  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
phylicians,  and  was  exhibited  inter- 
nally as  a purgative,  and  externally 
for  the  itch,  tinea,  fixed  pains,  &c. 
It  is  feldom  given  alone,  but  enters 
feveral  compounds,  which  are  sd- 
m ini  lie  red  as  purgatives. 

S c a m mony.  See  Sc  ammonium. 

Sc  AND  IX  CEREFOl'iuM.  The 

fv Hematic  name  of  the  officinal  clier- 
vij.  See  Cerefollum. 

Scan dix  o do  kata,  The  fyf- 

tcmatic  name  of  the  fweet  cicely, 
which  poiTtffes  virtues  fimilar  to  the 
•common  chervil.  See  Cerefollum . 

ScaP’ha,  ( Scapha , ect  f.  cxciOr,', 
a lk iff,  or  cock-boat  ; from  <7na.%rc, , 
to  make  hollow,  becaufe  formerly 
they  were  made  by  excavating  a 
largetree).  The  excavation  orcavity 
of  the  auricula  or  external  ear,  be- 
tween the  helix  and  antihelix. 

Scaphoid  bonf.,  ( Os feaphoides, 
from  crxapr,  a little  veffel  or  boat, 
and  5h35.;>  refemblance).  A bone  of 
the  tar fu s.  See  Navicular e os. 

Scavhoides  os,  ( S enphouks , T*c - 
, from  o’Kstp'r,)  a ikifi,  and 


tiJefj  a likenefs,  applied  to  the  fir  ft 
bone  of  the  firfl  row  in  the  wrift, 
from  its  refemblance  to  a little  boat). 
See  Naviculare  os. 

Scapula,  ( Scapula , a,  f.  from 
the  Hebrew  fchipha).  Omoplata.  Os 
homcplat-i.  The  (boulder  blade. 
The  fcapula  or  (boulder  blade,  which 
approaches  nearly  to  a triangular  fi- 
gure, is  fixed,  not  unlike  a buckler, 
to  the  upper,  poflerior,  and  lateral 
part  of  the  thorax,  extending  from 
the  firfl  to  about  the  feventh  rib. 
The  anterior  and  internal  furface 
of  this  bone  is  irregularly  concave, 
from  the  impreifion,  not  of  the  ribs, 
?.s  the  generality  of  anatomifls  have 
fuppofed,  but  of  the  fubfcapularis 
mufcle.  Its  poflerior  and  external 
furface  is  convex,  and  divided  into 
two  unequal  foffre  by  a confiderable 
fpine,  which,  riling  fmall  from  the 
poflerior  edge  of  the  fcapula,  be- 
comes gradually  higher  and  broader 
as  it  approaches  the  anterior  and  fu- 
perior  angle  of  the  hone,  till  at  length 
it  terminates  in  a broad  and  flat  pro- 
cefs,  at  the  top  of  the  (houlder, 
called  the  procejfus  acromion.  On  the 
anterior  edge  of  this  proceffus  acro- 
mion we  obferve  an  oblong,  concave, 
articulating  furface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  for  the  articulation  of  the 
fcapula  with  the  clavicle.  At  its 
lower  part  the  acromion  is  hollow- 
ed, to  allow  a pafiage  to  the  fupra 
and  infra  fpinati  mufcles.  The  ridge 
of  the  fpine  affords  two  rough,  flat 
furfaces,  for  the  infertion  of  the  tra- 
pezius and  deltoid  mufcles.  Of  the 
two  foffte  into  which  the  external 
furface  of  the  bone  is  'divided  by  the 
fpine,  the  fuperior  one,  which  is  the 
fmailefl,  ferves  to  lodge  the  ‘fupra 
fpinatus  mufcle  ; and  the  inferior 
folia,  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
ether,  gives  origin  to  the  infra  fpi- 
natus.  The  triangular  fhape  of  the 
fcapula  leads-  us  to  confider  its  angles 
and  its  Tides.  The  upper  poflerior 
angle  is  neither  fo  thick,  nor  has  fo 
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rough  a furface,  as  the  inferior  one  ; 
but  die  mod  remarkable  of  the  three 
angles  of  this  bone  is  the  anterior 
one,  which  is  of  great  thicknefs, 
and  foimed  into  a glenoid  cavity  of 
an  oval  fhape,  the  grenteft  diameter  of 
which  is  from  below  upwards.  This 
cavity,  in  the  recent  fubjeCt,  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  cartilage,  and  receives 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  The 
cartilaginous  cruft,  which  furrounds 
its  brims,  makes  it  appear  deeper 
in  the  frcfti  fubjedf  than  in  the  fkele- 
ton.  A little  bevcnd  thh  gleno-d 
cavity  the  bone  becomes  narrower, - 
fo  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
reck  ; and  above  this  rifes  a confi- 
derable  procefs,  which,  from  being 
thick  at  its  origin,  becomes  thinner, 
and  in  fome  decree  flattened  at  its 
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extremity.  TH is  procefs  projects 
confiderablv,  and  is  curved  down- 
wards. From,  its  fuppofed  refem- 
blance  to  the  beak  of  a bird,  it  is 
called  the  coracoid  procefs.  From 
the  whole  external  fide  of  this  pro- 
cefs, a ftrong  and  broad  ligament  is 
ftretched  to  the  proceffus  acromion, 
becoming  narrower  as  it  approaches 
the  latter  procefs,  fo  as  to  be^of  a 
fomewhat  triangular  fhape.  This 
ligament,  and  the  two  procefles  with 
which  it  is  connected,  are  evidently 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
joint,  and  to  prevent  a luxation  of  the 
os  humeri  upwards.  Of  the  three 
fides  of  the  fcapula,  the  pofterior 
one,  which  is  the  longeft,  is  called 
the  bafis.  This  fide  is  turned  to- 
wards the  vertebrae.  Its  other  two 
fides  are  called  cofa.  The  fuperior 
cofta,  which  is  the  upper  and  fhorteft 
fide,  is  likewife  thinner  than  the 
other  two,  having  a fharp  edge.  Jt 
is  nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel  with 
the  fecond  rib ; and  is  interrupted, 
*near  the  bafis  of  the  coracoid  procefs, 
by  a ferfii-circular  nitch,  which  is 
clofed  by  a ligament  that  extends 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and 
'affords  a paffage  to  veffels  and  nerves. 


Befides  this  pafiage,  there  are  other 
n itches  in  the  fcapula,  for  the  tranf- 
miflion  of  veflels ; viz.  one  between, 
the  coracoid  procefs  and  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  another  between  its 
neck  and  the  proceflus  acromion. 
The  third  fide  of  the  fcapula,  or 
the  inferior  cofta,  as  it  is  called,  is 
of  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  ex- 
tends obliquely  from  the  neck  of  the 
bone  to  its  inferior  angle,  reaching 
from  about  the  third  to  the  eighth 
rib.  The  fcapula  has  but  very  little 
cellular  fubftance,  and  is  of  unequal 
thicknefs,  being  very  thin  at  its  mid- 
dle part,  where  it  is  covered  by  a 
great  number  of  mufcles,  and  having 
its  neck,  the  acromion,  and  coracoid 
procefs,  of  confiderabie  ftrength, 
[n  the  foetus,  the  bafis  and  the  neck 
of  the  fcapula,  together  with  its 
glenoid  cavity,  acromion,  coracoid 
procefs,  and  the  ridge  of  the  fpinc, 
are  fo  many  epiphytes  with  refpeCt  to 
the  reft  of  the  bone,  to  which  they  arc 
not  completely  united  till  a confider- 
abie time  after  birth . The  fcapula  is 
articulated  to  the  clavicle  and  os  hu- 
meri, to  which  laft  it  ferves  as  a ful- 
crum ; and,  by  altering  its  petition, 
it  affords  a greater  fcope  to  the  bone* 
of  the.  arm  in  their  different  motions. 
It  likewiie  affords  attachment  to  a 
great  number  of  mufcles,  and  pofte- 
riorly  ferves  as  a defence  to  the  tho- 
rax. 

Scarborough  water.  There 
are  two  fpecies  of  chalybeate  water 
found  in  this  fpot,  and  they  differ 
confiderablv  in  their  compofition, 
though  they  rife  nearly  contiguous 
to  each  other.  The  one  is  a fimple 
carbonated  chalybeate  timilar  to  the 
Tunbridge  water  ; the  other,  which 
is  better  known  and  more  frequented, 
and  more  particularly  diftinguiftiecl 
as  Scarborough  water,  has,  in  con- 
junction with  the  iron,  a confider- 
abie admixture  of  a purging  fait, 
which  adds  much  to  its  value.  The 
difeafi#  in  which  it  is  ordered  are 
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fTmilar  to  thofe  in  which  Cheltenham 
water  is  prefcfibed,  only  it  is  necef- 
fary  io  increale  the  putative  effect 
of  this  water  by  adding  fimilar  falt3. 
It  is  therefore  chiefly  as  an  alterative 
that  this  water  can  be  employed  in 
its  natural  (late. 

Scarf  3-kin.  See  Cuticle  and  Skin . 

Scarification.  A fuperficial 
inciiion  made  with  a lancet,  or  a chi- 
rurgical  inhrument  called  a fcariti- 
cator. 

Scartola.  See  LaCuca  fyfoef- 
tris. 

ScARIOLA  GALLORUM.  , The 
ketuca  fcariola  is  fometimes  fo  term- 
ed. See  Lackica  j'yhejtris. 

S c a r l at  in  a,  ( Scarlatina,  a,  f.. 
from  fcarlatto,  a lively  red.  It-al.). 
The  fcarlet  fever.  A genus  of  dif- 
eale  in  the  clafs  pyrexia-  and  order 
exanthemata  of  Cullen  ; charadlerized 
by  contagious  lynceha ; the  fourth 
day  the  face  fwells ; a fcarlet  erup- 
tion appears  on  the  ilctn  in  patches  ; 
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which  after  three  or  four  days  ends 


in  the  defquamation  of  the  cuticle, 
or  is  fucceeded  by  anafarca.  It  has 
two  fpecies  : I.  Scarlatina  /implex, 

the  mild.  2.  Scarlatina  cynanchica, 
or  anginofa , with  ulcerated  fore 
throat. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Scarla- 


tina. 


Sc  a tic;  a cresses.  See  I Leris. 

Scheroma,  (Scheroma,  atis,  n. }. 
A drynefs  of  the  eye  from  the  want 
of  the  lacrymal  fluid.  The  effects 
of  this  lacrymal  fluid  being  deficient, 
the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in  their 
motions  produce  a fenfation  as  though 
fand,  or  fome  gritty  fubftances,  were 
between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid  ; the 
vifion  is  obfeured,  the  globe  of  the 
eye  appears  foulifh  and  dull,  which 
is  a bad  omen  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
fpecies  are,  I . Scheroma  febrile , or  a 
drynefs  of  the  eyes,  which  is  ob- 
ferved  in  fevers,  complicated  with  a 
phlogiftic  denfity  of  the  humours.. 
2.  Scheroma  exhauJ&oFum , which 


happens  after  great  evacuations,  and 
in  perfons  dying.  3.  Scheroma  in - 
ftammatormn , which  is  a Amp  tom 
ot  the  opthalmia  ficca.  ' 4.  Scheroma 
itincrantium , or  the  drynefs  of  the  eyes, 
which  happens  in  Tandy  places  to 
travellers,  as  in  hot  Syria,  or  from' 
dry  winds,  which  dries  up  the  hu- 
midity necefl'ary  for  tne  motion  of  the 
eyes. 

Sciatica,  ( Sciatica , a,  f.).  Jf- 
chtas . A rheumatic  afie&ion  of  the 
hip  joint. 

Schoenanthus,  ( Schoenanthus , 
r,  f.  cryouixvQoc ; from  c-yotvacj  a rufh. 
and  a.yQcg9  a flower).  Sweet  rulh, 
or  earn  elk  hay.  See  J uncus  0 da- 

rat  ?JS. 

Sciatic  artery.  Ifcliiatic  ar* 
tery.  A branch  of  the  internal 

iliac.  > , 

Sciatic  nerve.  Ifchiatic  nerve. 

A branch  of  a nerve  of  the  lower 
extremity,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  lumbar  and  facial  nerves.  It  is 
divided  near  the  popliteal  cavity  inta 
the  tibial  and  peroneal,  which  are 
dilhibuted  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

Sciatic  notch.  Ifchiatic  notch.- 
See  Innominattim  os. 

Sc  ill  A,  ( S cilia  y f.  cntOCha.  j 

from  o-ki7CKw9  to  dry  ; fo  called  from  ‘ i 
its  properties  of  drying  up  humours). 
Qrnithogalum  maritinum . Squilla  .Squ  ill, 
or  feai  onion.  S cilia  maritima  of  Lin- 
naeus. Scilla  nud'tjiora , IraBeis  refrac • ' 
tis.  Clafs  Alexandria.  Order  Mo- 
nogyma.  A native  of  Spain,  Sicily, 
and  Syria,,  growing  on  the  fea-coaft. 
The  red  rooted  variety  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
white,  and  is  therefore  ftjll  preferred 
for  medicinal  ufe.  The  root  of  the 
fquill,  which  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  a medicine  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  and  has  fo*  well 
maintained  its  character  ever  fince 
as  to  be  defervedly  in  great  efiima- 
tion,  and  of  very  frequent  ufe  at  this 
time,,  feems  to  manifeft.  a poifonous 
quality  to  fever-al  animals.  In  proof? 
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l ot  this,  ws  have  the  tefPmonies  of 
Hillefield,  Bergius,  Vogel,  and 
i others.  Its  acrimony  is  fo  great, 
that  even  if  much  handled  it  exul- 
I cerates  the  Ikin,  and  if  given  in  large 
doles,  and  frequently  repeated,  it 
; not  only  excites  naufea,  tormina, 
and  violent  vomiting,  but  it  has  been 
> known  to  produce  ftrangury,  bloody 
i urine,  hvpercatharfis,  cardialgia, 
j hemorrhoids,  convulflons,  with  fa- 
tal inflammation,  and  gangrene  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  But  as 
many  of  the  adtive  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  by  injudicious  admini- 
ftration,  become  equally  deleterious, 
jthefe  effedls  of  the  fcilla  do  not  de- 
rogate from  its  medicinal  virtues ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  fed  ourfelves 
fully  warranted  in  reprefenting  this 
drug,  under  proper  management, 
and  in  certain  cafes  andconflitutions, 
to  be  a medicine  of  great  practical 
Utility,  and  real  importance  in  the 
cure  of  many  obftinate-difeafes.  Its 
' effects,  as  dated  by  Bergius,  are 
incidens,  diuretica,  emetica,  fub- 
purgans,  hydrogoga,  expeclorans, 
jemmenagoga.  In  hydropflcal  cafes 
lit  has  long  been  efteemed  the  molt 
certain  and  effedtual  dicretic  with 
vvhich  we  are  acquainted;  and  in 
:afthmatic  affedions,or  dyfpncea,occc- 
fioned  by  the  lodgment  of  tenaceous 
phlegm,  it  has  been  the  expedtorant 
ufually  employed.  The  fquill,  efpe- 
'cially  in  large  dotes,  is  apt  to  flimu- 
late  the  itomach,  and  to  prove  emetic; 
and  it  fometimes-  ads  on  the  intes- 
tines, and  becomes  purgative  ; but 
when  tliefe  operations  take  place,  the 
medicine  is  prevented  from  reaching 
the  blood  veflels  and  kidneys,  and 
the  patient  is  deprived  of  its  diuretic 
e-fftdts,  which  are  to  be  obtained  by 
giving  the  fquill  in  fmaller  doles,  re- 
peated at  more  diflant  intervals,  or  by 
the  joining  of  an  opiate  to  this  medi- 
cine, which  was  found  by  Dr.  Cul- 
'ento  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
Doclor  further  obferves,  that  from  a 


continued  repetition  of  the  fquiU, 
the  dofe  may  be  gradually  increaled, 
and  the  intervals  of  Its  exhibitions 
fhortened  ; and  when  in  this  way 
the  dotes  come  to  be  tolerably  large, 
theopiate  may  be  mod  conveniently 
employed  to  diredl  the  operation  of 
the  fquill  more  certainly  to  the  kid- 
neys. “ In  cafes  of  dropfy,  that  is, 
when  there  is  an  eiTulion.of  water 
into  the  cavities,  and  therefore  that 
lefs  water  goes  to  the  kidneys,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  neutral  fait,  ac- 
companying the  fquill,  maybe  of  life  in 
determining  this  fluid  more  certainly 
to  the  kidneys  ; and  whenever  It  can 
be  perceived  that  it  takes  thiscourfe, 
we  are  perfuaded  that  it  will  be  al- 
ways ufe ful,  and  generally  fafe,  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  the  {quills, 
to  increafe  the  ufual  quantity  of 
drink.” 

The  diuretic  dr e 61s  of  fquills  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  fome  mercurial ; and 
the  lefs  purgative  preparations  of 
mercury,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cul- 
len, are  beft  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pefe ; he  therefore  recommends  a 
folution  of  corrofive  fublimate,  as 
being  more  proper  than  any  other, 
becaufe  molt  diuretic.  Where  the 
primas  vise  abound  with  mucous  mat- 
ter, and  the  lungs  are  opprefled  with, 
vifeid  phlegm,  this  medicine  is  like- 
wife  in  general  eftimation. 

As  an  expedlorant,  the  fquill  may 
be  fuppofed  not  only  to  attenuate  the 
mucous  follicles  to  excite  a more 
<copio,us  excretion  of  it  from  the 
lungs,  and  thereby  leffen  the  cor- 
geltion,  upon  which  ;tke  difficulty  of 
relpi ration  very  generally  depends. 
Therefore  in  all  pulmonic  affedtions, 
excepting  only  thofe  of  adlual  or  vio- 
lent inflammation,  ulcer,  and  fpaftn, 
the  fquill  has  been  experienced  to  be 
an  ufefel  medicine.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  fquills  are,  a cotiferve, 
dried  fquills,  a fyrup,  and  vinegar, 
an  cxymei,  and  pills.  Pradtitioners 
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have  not,  however,  confined  them- 
felves  to  thefe.  When  this  root  was 
intended  as  a diuretic,  it-  has  molt 
commonly  been  ufed  in  powder,  as 
being  in  this'  (fate  lefs  difpofed  to 
naufeate  the  iiomaeh ; and  to  the 
powder  it  has  been  the  pradlice  to 
add  neutral  falls,  as  nitre,  or  crvllals 
of  tartar,  efpccially  if  the  patient 
complained  of  much  third:  ; others 
recommend  calomel  ; and  with  a 
view  to  render  the  fquills  lefs  offen- 
five  to  the  flomach,  it  has  been  ufual 
to  conjoin  an  aromatic.  The  dofe  of 
dried  i'quill  is  from  two  to  four  cr 
fix  grains  once  a day,  or  half  this 
quantity  twice  a day ; afterwards 
to  be  regulated  according  to  its  ef- 
fects. r\  he  dofe  of  the-  other  prepa- 
rations of  this  drug,  when  frefh, 
ffiould  be  four  times  this  weight  ; for 
this  root  ibfes  in  the  procefs  of  dry- 
ing four  fifths  of  its  original  weight, 
and  this  lofs  is  merely  a watery  exha- 
lation. 

Scilla  maritima.  The  fyf- 
tcmatic  name  of  the  officinal  fquill. 

See  Scilla . 

S c i n c tj  s , ( Seine  us,  /,  m . c tkivxhc  ; 
from  Jheque , Heb.).  The  Ik  ink. 
This  triphibious  animal  is  of  the 
lizard  kind,  and  caught  about  the 
Nile,  and  thence  brought  dried  into 
this  country,  reina^kably  fmooth  and 
gloffy,  as  if varnifired.  The  flefii  of 
the  animal,  particularly  of  the  belly, 
has  been  faid  to  be  diuretic,  alexi- 
pharmic,  aphrodifac,  and  ufeful  in 
leprous  di ("orders. 

Schirrus,  ( S chirr  us , m . 

CKKpoc  from  c?khc oo:,  to  Harden). 
A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
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and  order  twnores  of  Cullen  ; known 
by  a hard  tumour  of  a glandular 
part,  indolent,  and  not  readily  fup- 
pu rating.  The  following  obfervations 
of  Mr.  Pea:  fori  are  deferring  of  atten- 
tion. A fchin  us,  he  fays,  is  ufually 
defined  to  be,  a hard,  and  aim  off  infen- 
fible  tumor,  commonly  fituatcd  in  a 
glandulay  part,  and  accompanied  with 


little  or  no  difeolou  ration  of  the  furface 
of  the  fkin.  This  defeription  agrees 
with  the  true  or  exquifite  fchirrus ; but 
when  it  has  proceeded  from  the  in- 
dolent to  the  malignant  {fate,  the 
tumor  is  then  unequal  in  its  figure,  it 
becomes  painful,  the  fkin  acquires  a 
purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cutane- 
ous veins  are  often  varicofe.  Let  us 
now  examine  whether  this  enumera- 
tion of  fymptoms  be  fafficiently  accu- 
rate for  practical  purpofes. 

“ A glandular  part.”  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  any  gland  in  the  living  body 
may  be  the  feat  of  a cancerous  dif- 
eafe  ; but  it  appears  more  frequently 
as  an  idiopathiq  affe&ion  in  thole 
glands  that  form  the  feveral  fecre- 
tions  than  in  the  abforbent  glands: 
and  of  the  fecreting  organs,  thole 
which  feparate  fluids  that  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  animal  economy, 
buffer  much  oftner  than  the  glands 
which  fecrete  the  excreinentitious 
parts  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  an  abforbent 
gland  be  ever  the  primary  feat  of  a 
true  fchirrus.  Daily  experience  evinces, 
that  thefe  glands  may  fuller  conta- 
mination from  their  connection  with 
a cancerous  part  ; but  under  fucli  cir 
cumltances,  this  morbid  alteration 
being  the  effedf  of  a difeafe  in  that 
neighbouring  part,  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a fecondary  or  confequent 
affedfion.  1 never  yet  met  with  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  a primary  i'chir- 
rhus  in  an  abforbent  gland  ; and  if  a 
larger  experience  fhall  confirm  this 
obfcTvation,  and  elfablilh  it  as  a ge- 
neral rule,  it  will  afford  material 
affiifance  in  forming  the  diagnolis  of 
this  difeafe.  The  general  term 
feirrhus  hath  been  applied,  with 
too  little  diferimination,  to  indurated 
tumors  of  lymphatic  glands.  When 
thefe  appendages  of  the  abforbent 
fyflcm  enlarge  in  the  early  part  of 
life,  the  difeafe  is  commonly  treated 
as  flrumous;  but.  as  a fimilar  altera 
tion  of  thefe  parts  may,  and  often 
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clces  occur  at  a more  advanced  pe- 
riod, there  ought  to  be  feme  very- 
good  reafons  for  aferibing  malignity 
to  one  rather  thau  the  other.  In  old 
people  the  tumor  is  indeed  often 
larger,  more  indurated,  and  lefs  trac- 
table than  in  children  ; but  when 
the  alteration  originated  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  it  will  very  rarely  be 
found  to  poffefs  any  thing  cancerous 
in  its  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in 
a part  were  attended  with  pain  and 
fohqefs,  then  induration  anddefc£livc 
fenfibility  might  point  out  the  pre- 
fence of  a feirrhus.  But  this  is  fo 
far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  even 
encyfled  tumors,  at  their  commence- 
ment, frequently  excite  the  fenfation 
of  impenetrable  hardnefs.  All  glands 
are  contained  in  capfulie,  not  very 
cladic,  fo  that  almoll  every  fpecies 
of  chronic  enlargement  of  thefe  bo- 
dies mult  be  hard  ; hence  this  indu- 
ration is  rather  owing  to  the  itrudture 
of  the  part,  than  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  dilcafe  : and  as  glands 
in  their  healthy  date  are  not  endow- 
ed with  much  fenfibility,  every  dif- 
eafe  that  gradually  produces  indura- 
tion, will  rather  diminifh  than  increafe 
their  perc.eptivevpowers.  Induration 
and  infenfibility  may  therefore  prove 
that  the  aifedfed  part  does  not  la- 
bour under  an  acute  difeafe ; but 
thefe  fymptoms  alone  can  yield  no 
certain  information  concerning;  the 
true  nature  of  the  morbid  alteration. 
Thofe  indolent  affections  of  the  glands 
that  fo  frequently  appear  after  the 
meridian  of  life,  commonly  manifefl 
a hardnefs  and  want  of  fenfation,  not 
inferior  to  that  which  accompanies 
a true  feirrhus  ; and  yet  thefe  tumors 
will  often  admit  of  a cure  by  the 
lame  mode  of  treatment,  which  we 
find  to  be  fuccefsful  in  fcrophula  ; 
and  when  they  prove  unconquerable 
by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we  ge- 
nerally fee  them  continue  flationary 


and  innocent  to  the  latefl  period  of 
life.  Writers  have  indeed  laid  much 
about  certain  tumors  changing  their 
nature,  and  affuminp;  a new  charac- 
ter ; but  I llrongly  fufpedl,  that  the 
dodlrine  of  the  mutation  of  difeafes 
into  each  other,  hands  upon  a very 
uncertain  foundation.  Improper 
treatment  may,  without  doubt,  cx- 
afperate  difeafes,  and  render  a com- 
plaint which  appeared  to  be  mild  and 
tractable,  dangerous  or  ddlrudlive ; 
but  to  aggravate  the  fymptoms,  and 
to  change  the  form  of  the  difeafe, 
are  things  that  ought  net  to  be  con- 
founded. I do  net  affirm,  that  a 
bread  which  has  been  the  feat  of  a 
mammary  abfeefs,  or  a gland  that 
has  been  affected  with  fcrophula, 
may  not  become  cancerous;  for  they 
might  have  differed  from  this  difeafe 
had  no  previous  complaint  exiiled  ; 
but  thefe  morbid  alterations  generate 
no  greater  tendency  to  cancer  than  if 
the  parts  had  always  retained  their 
natural  condition.  There  is  no  ne- 
ceffary  connexion  between  the  can- 
cer and  any  other  difeafe,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  clearly  proved  that  one  is 
convertible  into  the  other. 

Chirurgical  writers  have  generally 
enumerated  tumor  as  an  effential 
fymptom  of  the  feirrhus ; and  it  is 
• very  true,  that  this  difeafe  is  often 
accompanied  with  an  increafe  of  bulk 
in  the  part  affedled.  From  long  and 
careful  obfervation,  I am  however  in- 
duced to  think,  that  an  addition  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  is  rather  an 
accidental  than  a neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  the  prefence  of  this  pecu- 
liar affe&ion. 

When  the  bread  is  the  feat  of  a 
feirrhus,  the  altered  part  is  hard, 
perhaps  unequal  in  its  figure,  and  de- 
finite ; but  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  al- 
ways con  ne6led  with  an  adlual  increafe 
in  the  dimenfions  of  the  bread.  On 
the  contrary,  the  true  feirrhus  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  a contract 
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tion  and  diminution  of  bulk,  a re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  and  a pucker- 
ed Hate  of  the  fkin. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  in- 
durated fubftance  lying  in  the  breafl, 
will  very  often  caufe  a determination 
of  blood  to  that  organ,  and  a confe- 
quent  enlargement  of  it ; but  I con- 
sider this  as  an  inflammatory  (late  of 
the  furrounding  parts,  excited  by  the 
feirrhus,  acting  as  a remote  caufe, 
and  by  no  means  eflential  to  the  ori- 
ginal complaint.  From  the  evident 
iitility  of  topical  blood-letting  under 
thefe  circumflances  a notion  has  pre- 
vailed, that  the  feirrhus  is  an  inflam- 
matory difeafe  ; but  the  flrongly 
marked  diflimilarity  of  a phlegmon 
and  an  exquifite  feirrhus,  in  their 
appearances,  progrefs,  and  mode  of 
termination,  obliges  me  to  diflent 
From  that  opinion.  That  one  por- 
tion of  the  breafl  may  be  in  a feirr- 
Lous  Hate,  while  the  other  .parts  are 
in  a Hate  of  inflammation,  is  agree- 
able to  reafon  and  experience  ; but 
that  an  inflammation,  which  is  an 
acute  difeafe,  and  a feirrhus,  whofe 
eflential  characters  are  almofl  direCfly 
the  reverfe  of  inflammation,  fliall  be 
co-exiltent  in  the  fame  part,  is  not 
a very  intelligible  propofition.  Tu- 
mor and  inflammation  are  commonly 
met  with  on  a variety  of  other  occa- 
sions, and  in  this  particular  inflance 
they  may  be  the  effeCts  of  the  dif- 
eafe, but  are  not  effentially  connect- 
ed with  its  prefence. 

An  incipient  feirrhus  is  feldom  ac- 
companied  with  a difcolouration  of 
the  fkin  ; and  a dufky  rednefs,  purple, 
or  even  livid  appearance  of  the  lur- 
face,  is  commonly  feen  when  there  is 
a malignant  feirrhus.  The  prefence 
or  abfence  of  colour  can,  however, 
at  the  befl,  afford  us  but  a very  pre- 
carious criterion  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  complaint.  When  the  difeafe  is 
clearly  known,  an  altered  Hate  of  the 
1km  may  ailiH  us  in  judging  of  the 


progrefs  it  has  made  ; but  as  the  ikin 
may  fuller  fimilar  variations  in  a num- 
ber of  very  diflimilar  difeafes,  it 
would  be  improper  to  found  an 
opinion  upon  fo  delufive  a phenome- 
non.’’ 

SclaRjLa,  ( Sclarea , a,  fron  c-kM- 
fo',  hard  ; becaufe  its  flalks  are  hard 
and  dry,  Blanch).  The  garden  clary. 
See  Salvia  fclarea. 

Sclerotic  coat,  ( "Tunica  fclero- 
tica ; from  o-xArjp&a,  to  harden ; fo 
called  from  its  hardnefs).  The  out- 
ermofl  coat  of  the  eye,  of  a white 
colour,  denfe,  and  tenacious.  Its 
, anterior  part,  which  is  tranfparent,  is 
termed  the  cornea  tranfparens . It  is 
into  this  coat  of  the  eye  that  the 
mufcles  of  the  bulb  are  inferted. 

Scolopendr ia.  The  fpleen- 
wort  or  miltwafle  is  fometimes  fo 
f called.  See  Ceterach. 

Scolopendrium,  ( Scolopendri - 
tim , i,  n.  qvo’KoTrevSfioY ; from 
Trsiifyc. , the  earwig;  fo  called  becaufe  its 
leaves  refemble  the  earwig).  Phyllitis . 
Lingua  cervina.  Harts-tongue.  This 
indigenous  plant,  Afplenium  fcolopen - 
drium  ; frondibus  Jimplicibus  cordato- 
lingulatis  integerrimis  Jlilibus  hirfutis 
of  Linnaeus.  Clafs  Cryptogamia . 
Order  Filices  : grows  on  mofl  Hiady 
banks,  walls,  &c.  It  has  a Hightly 
aflringent  and  mucilaginous  fwcetilh 
tafle.  "When  frefli  and  rubbed,  it 
imparts  a difagreeable  fmell.  Harts- 
tongue,  and  the  Jive  capillary  herbs, 
of  which  it  is  one,  was  formerly  much 
ufed  to  Strengthen  the  vifeera,  re- 
flrain  haemorrhages  and  alvine  fluxes, 
and  to  open  obflru&ions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen,  and  for  the  gene- 
ral purpofes  of  demulcents  and  pecto- 
rals. 

Scolymus,  ( Scolymus , i,  m. 

cnto?\vf/.Q  ; from  trxoAo.',  a thorn ; fo 
named  from  its  prickly  leaves).  The 
artichoke  is  fometime  fo  called.  See 
Cinara, 
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broom,  or  knee-holly  was  formerly 
fo  termed.  See  Rufcus. 

Scorbutus,  ( Scorbutus , m. 
from  fchorboel , Germ.).  The  feurvy. 
Ag  onus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexies 
and  order  impctigines  of  Cullen  ; cha- 
racterized by  extreme  debility  ; com- 
plexion pale  and  bloated ; fpongy 
gums;  livid  fpots  on  the  fkin  ; breath 
offeniive  ; cedematous  fwellings  in  the 
legs;  hemorrhages;  foul  ulcers;  fe- 
tid urine  ; and  extremely  offenfive 
itools.  The  feurvy  is  a dileafe  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in 
cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and 
which  chiefly  affeCts  failors,  and  fuch 
r.s  are  Ihut  up  in  befieged  places,  ow- 
ing, as  is  fuppofed,  to  their  being 
deprived  of  frelh  provifions,  and  a 
due  quantity  of  acefcent  food,  af- 
fifted  by  the  prevalence  of  cold  and 
moiftore,  and  by  fuch  other  caufes 
as  deprefs  the  nervous  energy,  as  in- 
dolence, confinement,  want  of  exer- 
cife,  negleCt  of  cleanlinefs,  much  la- 
bour and  fatigue,  fadnefs,  defpon- 
dency,  &c.  Thefe  feveral  debili- 
tating caufes,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a diet  confiding  principally  of 
falted  or  putrefeent  food,  will  be  fure 
to  produce  this  difeafe.  It  feems, 
however,  to  depend  more  on  a defeCt 
of  nourifliment,  than  on  a vitiated 
Hate ; and  the  reafon  that  falted  pro- 
vifionsare  fo  productive  of  the  feurvy, 
is,  mod  probably,  becaufe  they  are 
drained  of  their  nutritious  juices, 
which  are  extracted  and  run  off  in 
brine.  As  the  difeafe  is  apt  to  be- 
come pretty  general  amongd  the 
crew  of  a (hip  when  it  has  once  made 
its  appearance,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  many  to  be  of  a contagious  na- 
ture ; but  the  conjedture  feems  by  no 
means  well  founded. 

A preternatural  faline  date  of  the 
blood  has  been  afiigned  as  its  proxi- 
mate caufe.  It  has  been  contended 
by  fome  phyficians,  that  the  primary 
morbid  affedtion  in  this  difeafe  is  a 


debilitated  date  of  the  folids,  arifing 
principally  from  the  want  of  aliment. 

The  feurvy  comes  on  gracually, 
with  heavinefs,  wearinefs,  and  un- 
willingnefs  to  move  about,  together 
with  dejection  of  fpints,  confiderable 
lofs  of  ftrength,  and  debility.  As  it 
advances  in  its  progreis,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  fallow  and  bloated, 
refpiration  is  hurried  on  the  lead  mo- 
tion, the  teeth  become  loofe,  the 
gums  are  fpcugy,  the  breath  is  very 
offenfive,  livid  fpots  appear  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  b >dy,  old  wounds 
which  have  beta  long  healed  up 
break  out  afrefh,  feverc  wandering 
pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night, 
the  fkin  is  dry,  the  urine  frnall  in 
quantity,  turning  blue  vegetable  in- 
fufions  of  a green  colour  ; and  the 
pulfe  is  fmall,  frequent,  and,  towards 
the  lad,  intermitting  ; bat  the  intel- 
lects are,  for  the  mod  part,  clear  and 
didinCt. 

Ey  an  aggravation  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  the  difeafe,  in  its  lad  dage, 
exhibits  a mod  wretched  appearance. 
The  joints  become  fwelled  and  diff, 
the  tendons  of  the  legs  are  rigid  and 
contracted,  general  emaciation  en- 
fues,  hemorrhages  break  forth  from 
different  parts,  fetid  evacuations  are 
difeharged  by  itool,  and  a diarrhoea 
or  dyfente^y  arifes,  which  foon  ter- 
minates the  tragic  feene. 

Scurvy,  as  ufually  met  with  on 
fhore,  or  where  the  perfon  has  not 
been  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the 
remote  caufes  before  enumerated,  is 
unattended  by  any  violent  fymptoms* 
as  flight  blotches,  with  fcaly  erup- 
tions on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a fponginefs  of  the  gums,  are 
the  chief  ones  to  be  obferved. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the 
event  of  the  difeafe,  we  are  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  by  the  fituation  of  the  patient 
with  refpeCt  to  a vegetable  diet,  or 
Qther  proper  fubftitutes,  by  his  for- 


me r (late  of  health,  and  hy  his  pon- 
ilitution  not  having  been  impaired  by 
previous  aifeafes. 

Diffe&ions  offeurvy  have  always 
difeovered  the  blood  to  be  in  a very 
difiolved  Rate.  The  thorax  ufuaily 
contains  more  or  lefs  of  a watery 
fluid,  which,  in  many  cafes,  pofTeffcs 
lo  high  a degree  of  acrimony,  as  to 
excoriate  the  hands  by  coming  in 
contaff  with  it  ; the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  contains  the  fame  kind  of 
fluid  ; the  lungs  are  black  and  pu- 
trid ; and  the  heart  itfclf  has  been 
found  in  a jimilar  date,  with  its  ca- 
vity filled  with  a corrupted  fluid. 
In  many  infiances,  the  epiphyfes  have 
been  found  divided  from  the  bones, 
the  cartilages  feparated  from  the  rib.-, 
and  feveral  of  the  bones  themfeJves 
diffolved  by  caries.  The  brain  fel- 
dom  fhews  any  marks  of  difeafe. 

Scordium,  ( Scordium,  i,  n.  $y oj- 
mov ; from  cxoroh'ov,  garlic ; fo  called 
becaufe  it  fmclls  like  garlic).  Trif- 
fago  palujlris . Chamccdrys  palujlris. 

Water  germander.  Teucrium  J'c or dium 
of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  a fmell  fomewhat  of  the  garlic 
kind,  from  which  circumftance  it  is 
fuppofed  to  take  its  name,  aw^oov 
dignifying  garlic  : to  the  tafle  they 
are  bit terifh  and  flightly  pungent. 
The  plant  was  formerly  in  high  efti- 
mation,  but  is  now  juilly  fallen  into 
difufe,  although  recommended  by 
fome  in  antifeptic  cataplafms  and  fo- 
mentations. 

Scoria,  (Scoria,  a,  f.  from  c-zuf, 
excrement).  Droff.  The  refufe  or 
ufelefs  parts  of  any  fubflance. 

Scorzonera,  ( Scorzonera , <£,  f. 
from  efcorzo , aferpent.  Span. ; fo  cal- 
led becaufe  it  is  faid  to  be  effectual 
againft  the  bite  of  all  venemous  ani- 
mals). Viper  aria.  Serpentaria  hif- 
patiica.  Vipers  grafs.  The  roots 
of  this  plant,  Scorzonera  humilis  ; caule 
Jubnudo , unifloro  ; fcliis  lato- lanceclatis , 
nervofu , plants,  of  Linnaeus,  are 


fometimes  employed  medicinally  as 
alexipharmics,  and  in  hypochondria- 
cal diforders  and  obftrudtions  of  the 
vifeera.  The  Scorzonera  hifpanlca 
moftly  fupplies  the  (hops,  whofe  root 
is  efculent,  oleiaceous,  and  againft 
difeafes  inefficacious. 

Scorzonera  hispanixa.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  efculent  vi- 
pers grafs, 

Scorzonera  humilis.  The 
fyllematic  name  of  the  officinal  vipers 
grafs.  See  Scorzonera. 

Scrobiculus  cordis,  f Scroll - 
cuius y i,  m.  dim.  of  ferobs , a ditch). 
The  pit  of  the  fiomach. 

Scrofula,  ( Scrofula , a,  f.  from 
ferofuhiy  a fwirie  ; becaufe  this  anim<iJ 
is  faid  to  be  much  fubjedt  to  a fimilar 
diforder).  Struma.  Scrophula.  The 
king’s  evil.  - A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clals  cachexia : and  order  impeti gives  of 
Cullen.  Scrophula  confilts  in  hard 
indolent  tumors  of  the  conglobate 
glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body; 
but  particularly  in  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which 
after  a time  fuppurate  and  degenerate 
into  ulcers,  from  which,  in  (lead  oi 
pus,  a white  curdled  matter^  fome- 
what  refembling  the  coagulum  oi 
milk  is  difeharged. 

The  fil'd  appearance  of  the  dif 
eafe  is  mod  ufuaily  between  the  thin, 
and  feventh  year  of  the  child’s  age  I 
but  it  may  arife  at  any  period  betvvtei 
thefe  and  the  age  of  ppberty  ; afte 
which  it  feldom  makes  its  fird  at 
tack.  It  mod  .commonly  affed 
children  of  a lax  habit,  with  fmootl 
fine  fkins,  fair  hair,  and  rofy  cheeks 
It  Iikewife  is  apt  to  attack  fuel 
children  as  (hew  a difpolition  t( 
rachites,and  marked  by  a prqtuberan 
forehead,  enlarged  joints,  and  a tu 
mid  abdomen.  Like  this  difeafe,  i 
feems  to  be  peculiar  to-cold  and  van 
able  climates,  being  rarely  met  witl 
in  warm  ones.  Scrophula  is  by  n< 
means  a contagious  difeafe  i but,  he 
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yond  all  doubt,  is  of  an  hereditary 
nature,  and  is  often  entailed  by  pa- 
rents on  their  children.  There  are, 
indeed  fome  praftitioners  who  wholly 
deny  tout  this,  or  any  other  difeafe, 
can  be  acquired  by  an  hereditary 
right ; but  that  a peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  body,  or  predifpofition  in 
the  conflitution  to  fome  difeafes,  may 
extend  from  both  father  and  mo- 
ther to  their  offspring,  is  very  clearly 
proved.  For  example,  we  very  fre- 
quently meet  with  gout  in  young 
perfons  of  both  fcxes,  who  could  ne- 
ver have  brought  it  on  by  intempe- 
rance, fenfuality,  or  improper  diet, 
but  muft  have  acquired  the  predifpo- 
fition to  it  in  this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predifpofition 
in  the  conflitution  to  fcrophula,  and 
the  perfon  happens  to  contract  a ve- 
nereal taint,  this  frequently  excites 
into  adlion  the  caufes  of  the  former  ; 
as  a venereal  bubo  not  un frequently 
becomes  fcrophulous,  as  foon  as  the 
virus  is  deflroyed  by  mercury.  The 
late  Dr.  Cullen  fuppofed  fcrophula  to 
depend  upon  a peculiar  conilitution 
of  the  lymphatic  fyflem.  The  at- 
tacks of  the  difeafe  feem  much  affect- 
ed or  influenced  by  the  periods  of  the 
feafons.  They  begin  ufually  fome 
time  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and 
often  difappear,  or  are  greatly  amend- 
ed, in  fummer  and  autumn.  The 
firfl  appearance  of  the  diforder  is 
commonly  in  that  of  fmall  oval  or 
fpherical  tumors  under  the  fkin,  unat- 
tended by  any  pain  or  difcolouration. 
Thefe  appear,  in  general,  upon  the 
ftdes  of  the  neck,x  below  the  ear,  or 
under  the  chin ; but,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  joints  of  the  elbows  or  ankles,  or 
thofe  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are 
the  parts  firfl  affeded.  In  thefe  in- 
ilances,  we  do  not,  however,  find 
fmall  moveable  fwellings  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  a tumor  almoft  uniformly 
furrounding  the  joint,  and  interrupt- 
ing its  motion. 

After  fome  length  of  time  the  tu- 


mors become  larger  and  more  fixed* 
the  fkin  which  covers  them  acquires 
a purple  or  livid  colour,  and,  being 
much  inflamed,  they  at  laft  fuppurate 
and  break  into  little  holes,  from 
which,  at  fir  ft,  a matter  fomewhat 
puriform  oozes  out ; but  this  changes 
by  degrees  into  a kind  of  vifeid  fe- 
rous  difeharge,  much  intermixed  with 
fmall  pieces  of  a white  fubftancc, 
refembling  the  curd  of  milk. 

The  tumors  fubfide  gradually, 
whilft  the  ulcers  at  the  fame  time  open 
more,  and  fpread  unequally  in  various 
direClions.  After  a time,  fome  of 
the  ulcers  heal ; but  other  tumors 
quickly  form  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the  fame 
flow  manner  as  the  former  ones,  to 
fuppuration.  In  this  manner  the 
difeafe  goes  on  for  fome  years,  and 
appearing  at  laft  to  have  exhaulted 
itfelf,  all  the  ulcers  heal  up,  without 
being  fucceeded  by  any  frefh  fwell- 
ings; but  leaving  behind  them  an 
ugly  puckering  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fear  of  confiderable  extent.  This  is 
the  mofl  mild  form  under  which  fcro- 
phula ever  appears.  In  more  viru- 
lent cafes,  the  eyes  are  particularly 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  are  affeCl  - 
ed  with  ophthalmia,  giving  rife  to  ul- 
cerations in  the  tarfi,  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tunica  adnata,  terminat- 
ing not  unfrequently  in  an  opacity  of 
the  tranfparent  cornea. 

In  fimilar  cafes,  the  joints  be- 
come affe&ed,  they  fwell  and  are  in- 
commoded by  excruciating  deep- 
feated  pain,  which  is  much  increafed 
upon  the  flighted  motion.  Thefwell- 
ing  and  pain  continuing  to  increafe, 
the  mufcles  of  the  limb  become  at 
length  much  wafted.  Matter  is  foon 
afterwards  formed,  and  this  is  dis- 
charged at  fmall  openings  made  by 
the  burfting  of  the  fkin.  Being,  how- 
ever, of  a peculiar  acrimonious  na- 
ture, it  erodes  the  ligaments  and 
cartilages,  and  produces  a caries  of 
the  neighbouring  bones.  By  an  ab- 


forption  of  the  matter  into  the  fyf- 
tem,  he&ic  fever  at  lalt  arifes,  arid, 
in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  fcrophula  is  confined  to  the 
’external  furface,  it  is  by  no  means  at- 
tended with  danger,  although  on 
leaving  one  part,  it  is  apt  to  be  re- 
newed in  others  ; but  when  the  ul- 
cers are  imbued  with  a fharp  acri- 
mony, fpread,,  erode,  and  become 
deep,  without  (hewing,  any  difpoli- 
tion  to  heal ; when  deep-hated  col- 
lections of  matter  form  amongd  the 
fmall  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
in  the  joints ; or  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  with  be&ic  fever,  arife,  the 
confequerices  will  be  fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  perfons 
who  have  died  of  this  diieafe,  many 
of  the  vifcera  are  ufually  found  in  a 
difeafed  (late,  but  more  particularly 
_ the  glands  of  the  meftntery,  which 
are  not  only  much  tumefied,  but 
often  ulcerated.  "I  he  lungs  are  fre- 
quently difcovered  bent,  with  a num- 
ber tubercles  or  cyfts,  which  con- 
tain matter  of  various  kinds.  Scro- 
phulous  glands,  on  being  examined 
by  diffedtion,  feel  fomewhat  fofter 
to  the  touch  than  in  their  natural 
(late,  and  when  laid  open,  they  are 
ufually  found  to  contain  a foft  curdy 
matter,  mixed  with  pus. 

Scrop hularia,  (Scrophularia,  a , 
f.  from  fcrofula , the  king’s  e.vil ; fo 
.palled  from  the  unequal  tubercles  up- 
on its  roots,  like  fcrophulous  tumors). 
The  fig-wort. 

SCROPHULARIA  AQUATICA.  See 
Adonic  a aquatica. 

§ CROP  HULARIA  MINOR.  The 

pile-wort  is  fometimes  fo  called.  See 
j Chelldontum  minus . 

SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  fig-wort.  See 
Scrophularia  ‘vulgaris . 

SCROPHULARIA  TULGARIS.  MH- 
lemorbia . Scrophularia . Common  fig- 
wort  or  kernel- wort.  The  root  and 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrophularia  no - 
cloj'a  ; film  cordatis)  inner  vat  is  ; caule 


obtufungulo  of  Linnaeus,  have  been 
celebrated  both  as  an  internal,  and  ex- 
ternal remedy  again!!  inflammations, 
the  piles,  fcrophulous  tumors,  and 
old  ulcers ; but  they  are  now  only 
ufed  in  this  country  by  the  country 
people. 

Scrotal  hernia.  Hernia  fcro - 
talis.  A protrulion.of  any  part  of  an 
abdominal  vifcus  or  vifcera  into  the 
fcrot u m . See  Hernia. 

Scrotum,  (Scrotum,  i,  n.  quafi 
fcortum , a (kin  or  hide).  The  com- 
mon integuments  which  cover  the 
tefticles. 

Scurf,  (Furfur a,  a,  f. ).  Small 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  which 
take  place  after  fome  eruptions  ou 
the  (kin,  a new  cuticle  being  formed 
underneath  during  the  exfoliation. 

Scurvy.  See  Scorbutus. 

Scurvy  grass.  Set  Cochlear  la 
hor lends . 

Scurvy  grass,  lemon.  See 
Cochlearia  hortenfis. 

Scurvy  grass,  scotch.  The 
Convolvulus  foldanella  of  Linnceus. 
See  BraJJica  marina. 

Scutellaria  galericulata. 
The  fyftematic  of  the  fkull-cap.  See 
Tertianaria. 

SCUTIFOKM  CARTILAGE.  See 
Thyroid  cartilage. 

Sea  holly.  See  Eryngium. 

Sea  moss.  See  Cora  Hina. 

Sea  oak.  See  bpiiercus  marina. 

Sea  onion.  See  Scilla. 

Sea  salt.  See  Murias  foda. 

Sea  water.  This  is  arranged 
amonglt  the  fimple  falinc  waters.  Its 
chemical  analyfis  gives  a proportion  of 
I of  faline  contents  to  about  234  of 
water;  but  on  our  (bores  it  is  not 
greater  than  1 of  fait  to  about  30  of 
water.  Sea  water  on  the  Britifli 
coaft  may,  therefore,  be  calculated 
to  contr.in  in  the  wine  pint,  of  mil- 
riated  foda  186,5  g ains,  of  muriat- 
ed  magnefia  51,  of  fele.iiie  6 grains  ; 
total  243*  grains,  .or  half  an  ounce 
and  3*-  grains  of  faline  contents.  The 
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i diforders  for  vsfhich  the  internal  life 
j of  f a water  has  been  and  may  be  re- 
! forted  to,  are  in  general  the  fame  for 
which  all  the  fimple  faline  waters 
may  be  ufed,  as  above.  The  pecu- 
liar power  of  fea  water  and  fea  fait  as 
a difeutient,  employed  either  inter- 
Ball  v or  externally  *n  fcrophulous  ha- 
bits, is  well  iv u own,  and  is  attended 
with  co  fuie'.vble  advantage  when  in- 

O J 

diciouily  applied. 

Ska  wrack.  See  Qyercus  ma- 
rina. 

Sealed  earths.  See  Terra  fa- 

fill  at  a. 

Sebaceous  glands,  ( Glandules 
febacea , from  f el- uni,  fuet).  Glands 
which  fecrete  a febaceous  or  fuetty 

humour. 

Sebadilla.  See  Ccvachlla. 

Sebesten,  (Scbejlen,  ind.  s-.-'Lro;, 
an  Egyptian  word).  The  dark  black 
fruit  of  the  Cardia  myxa  \ folds  ovatis , 
f ubra  glabris  ; corymlis  later  ah  bus  ; 

; calycihus  decemflriatis  of  Linnaeus.  It 
poffeiTes  glutinous  and  aptrient  qua- 
lities, and  is  exhibited  in  form  of  cle- 
coftion  in  various  dileafeS  of  the. 
cheft , hoarfenefs,  cough,  difficult 
refpiration,  &c. 

Sec  ale,  ( Secale , is,  n.)  Rye. 
The  feed  of  the  Secale  cercala  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  principally  ufed  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  m the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  is  employed  for 
affording  an  ardent  fpirit. 

Secale  cereale.  The  fylle- 
matic  name  of  the  rye  plant.  See 
Secale. 

Secretion,  ( Sccretio , oris,  f. ). 

A funftioo  by  which  different  organs 
feparnte  from  the  blood  fubllances 
deitined  for  particular  ufes  ; as,  the 
bile  in  the  liver,  faliva  in  the  mouth, 
&c. 

The  fluids  which,  being  depofited 
from  the  blood  into  other  veflcls,  are 
faki  to  be  fecreted,  Jeem  reducible  to 
four  clafles.  The^r/?confifts  of  vif- 
cid  fluids,  eoagulable  by  a heat  of 
about  150  degrees,  by  alkohol,  and 
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by  ftrong  acids  ; although  generally, 
in  the  living  animal,  they  efcape  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  and  after  death 
are  compared  into  a gelatinous  fub- 
ftance.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  li- 
quor and  halitus  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  of  the  pericardium,  pleura, 
peritoneum,  tunica  vaginalis,  amnios, 
joints,  renal  capfules,  and  probably 
of  the  womb,  with  the  juices  of  the 
flomach  and  inteflines,  and  laflly  the 
lymph  of  the  body. 

The  fecGiid  clafs  con  fills  of  fluids, 
of  which  fome,  in  like  manner,  are 
exhaled,  but  more  fimple  than  the 
former,  and  more  aqueous,  are  not 
eoagulable  by  fire  or  by  fpirlts  of 
wine;  and  others  are  not  exhaled* 
but,  being  depofited  in  their  refpec^- 
tive  excretory  du<fts,  are  excreted  in 
their  proper  places  by  the  common 
outlet  of  fome  gland.  To  the  for- 
mer of  this  cl als  belong  the  perfpir- 
able  matter  cf  tire  fkin,  part  of 
the  tears,  and  the  watery  humour  of 
the  eye.  To  the. latter  of  this  clafs 
belong  the  remaining  part  of  the 
tears,  the  faliva,  pancreatic  juice, 
rnd  the  urine.  The  fvveat  feems  to 
be  a mixture  of  the  perfpirable  mat- 
ter and  the  fubcutaneous  oil. 

The  third  clafs  differs  from  both 
the  preceding,  being  heavier  than 
water,  fiuggifh  and  vifcld,  but  of  an 
aqueous  nature,  not  congealable  into 
a jelly,  but  hardening  into  dry  crufis 
by  exhaling  their  water.  Thefe  do> 
not  effervefee  with  any  fait,  but  are 
contrafted  and  made  thicker  by  acids* 
By  lixivial  falts  they  are  aiflolved. 
By  fire  they  are  refolved  into  water* 
a little  volatile  fait,  and  a little  oil. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  mucus  in 
the  human  body,  extending  over  all 
the  internal  paffages  for  air,  aliments, 
or  urine,  and  the  cavities  of  the  ge- 
nital parts ; and  femen. 

The  lafl  clafs  is  that  of  the  inflam- 
mable juices,  which,  when  recent, 
are  indeed  thin  and  watery,  but,  by 
ftngnation  and  by  evaporating  their 


water,  become  thick,  oily,  inflam- 
mable, and  often  bitter  liniments. 
To  this  clafs  we  refer  the  bile,  ear- 
xvax,  tallow,  the  oily  liniment  of  the 
Ikin,  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  and 
all  the  fat  throughout  the  human 
body ; and  caftor,  and  the  yolk  of 
the  egg.  The  milk  itfelf,  fo  far  as 
it  contains  butter,  belongs  to  this 
clafs. 

Other  humours  are  compounded 
of  thefe  which  we  have  defer ibed  as 
Ample:  as  the  milk,  of  butter  and 
water;  and  the  liniments  of  the  joints, 
of  lymph  and  fat. 

Whoever  confiders,  that  in  the 
blood  are  found  a coagulable  ferum , 
an  exhaling  water,  a fort  of  vifeid 
mucus,  and'laftly  an  oil,  will  begin 
to  perceive  the  perfect  poflibility  of 
the  foregoing  claffes  of  humours  be- 
ing fepa rated  from  the  blood,  fince 
their  principles  exift  in  the  fangui- 
neous  mat's.  But  in  what  manner  it  is 
brought  about,  that  oil  is  feparated 
from  the  blood  in  one  part,  water  in 
another,  and  mucus  in  a third,  re- 
mains to  be  explained,  and  requires 
a defeription  of  the  fecretory  organs. 

The  coagulable  juices  are  feparat- 
ed almoil  every  where,  from  the  ar- 
teries themfelvcs,  into  excretory  ca- 
nals, continuous  with  the  arteries, 
without  any  intermediate  organ.  The 
proof  of  this  we  have  from  injections 
©f  glue,  water,  and  thin  oils,  which 
very  readily  exude  from  the  red  arte- 
ries, and  are  poured  out  into  all  the 
cavities  in  which  that  coagulable  va- 
pour is  naturally  found,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  intermediate  knots  or 
retarding  cells.  Finally,  the  blood 
itfelf,  being  poured  out  into  moft  of 
thefe  .cavities,  without  any  permanent 
lefion,  in  confequence  of  flagnation, 
retardation,  orfmall  increafe  of  impe- 
tus, fliows  plainly  that  the  paffage 
betwixt  the  red  blood-veffels  and 
thofe  .excretory  ducts  is  neither  long 
por  .dijftciilt,  and  that  the  yellow  fe- 


rum does  not  differ  much  from 
blood.  # 

Another  liquid,  coagulable  by  acid 
fpirits  and  alkohol,  is  the  albuminous 
humour  of  the  joints,  which  being 
compofed  of  fat,  medullary  oil,  and 
•watery  exhalation,  conftitutes  an  ex- 
ceedingly foft  liniment,  very  fit  for 
lubricating  the  cartilages,  and  leflen- 
ing  friction.  For  fecreting  this,  there 
is  a particular  arrangement  of  fmall 
arteries,  which  are  fo  fituated  in  the 
rough  pits  of  the  articulations  of 
the  bones,  that  they  may  be  mo- 
derately comprefled,  but  cannot  be 
crufhed. 

The  ftructure  of  thefe  glands,  as 
they  are  called,  is  peculiar.  The  larger 
cluiters  adhere,  for  the  moft  part, 
to  the  bone  by  a broad  bafis  wrap- 
ped up  in  fat.  Thence,  being  ex- 
tenuated into  a crcfted  edge,  they 
pour  out  their  liquor  from  an  exceed- 
ingly thin  border,  by  open  ducts, 
which  however  I do  not  find  very 
evident.  Other  fmaller  ones,  placed 
every  where  in  the  capfules  of  the 
tendons,  and  between  the  diverging 
fibres  of  the  ligamentary  capfules  of  the 
joints,  feem  to  be  almoft  of  the  na- 
ture of  fimple  glands,  and  are  turgid 
with  yellow  mucous  ferum. 

The  uncoagulable  juices  of  the 
firft  fort  are  fecreted  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  coagulable  ones  ; to 
wit,  from  exhaling  arteries,  which 
arife  from  the  red  arteries,  without 
any  intermediate  follicle.  In  the  vef- 
fels,  which  exhale  the  cutaneous  per- 
fpiration,  and  in  the  lachrymal  vef- 
fels  of  the  firft  fort  having  a watery 
fluid;  injections  of  water,- or  thin 
fize,  exude  from  the  arteries,  fo  as 
to  remove  every  doubt  of  this.  'Thefe 
arteries  are  alfo  irritable,  fo  that, 
from  the  contact  of  an  acrid  fub* 
llance,  they  difeharge  more  juice  in 
a given  time,  than  in  a ftate  ok 
health. 

But  in  the  latter  kind,  the  fakval, 
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the  fecretion  is  made  by  means  of 
conglomerate  glands,  which  the  un- 
dents firft  diftinguifhed  by  their  cluf- 
ter-like  fabric,  and  efteemed  glands. 
Thefe  are  compofed  of  acini  or 
round ifh  lobules,  conjoined  together 
into  a larger  mafs,  by  loofe  cellular 
fubflance,  which  is  often  covered  ex- 
ternally by  fome  denfe  cellular  mem- 
brane, as  a common  envelope,  as  in 
the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands. 
Through  the  intervals,  betwixt  the 
chillers,  run  the  arteries,  which  are 
here  pretty  large,  and  the  veins.  But 
moll  of  the  conglomerate  glands  fe- 
purate  their  fluids  from  the  blood, 
and  difeharge  it  in  the  following 
manner : each  acinus  fends  out  an 
excretory  dud,  which  joins  with 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  into  a larger 
trunk,  forming  at  laft,  in  the  man- 
ner of  veins,  one  canal,  which  con- 
veys the  humour,  feparated  by  the 
gland,  to  the  part  for  which  it  is  de- 
ligned,  as  the  cavity  of  the  mouth* 
intellines,  furface  of  the  eyes,  &c. 
There  are,  indeed,  fome  inftances,  in 
which  either  there  are  no  excretory 
duds,  or  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
difeovered ; as  the  thyroid  gland, 
capfuls  renales,  and  thymus,  unlefs 
thefe  approach  to  the  nature  of  con- 
globate glands. 

The  acini  themfelves  are  furround- 
ed  and  limited  by  fome  firm  cellular 
fubflance ; and  are  alfo  fubdivided 
into  lefler  acinuli,  as  is  evident  to  the 
eye,  and  by  the  microfcope.  How 
docs  tlks  fubdivifion  end  ? Is  every 
Ample  acinus  hollow  in  its  middle, 
receiving  the  humour  traniuding  from 
the  arteries  in  a follicle,  and  fending 
it  out  by  an  excretory  dud  ? Is  this 
lira  dure  rendered  probable  by  erup- 
tions, hydatids,  and  the  kidneys  fil- 
led with  round  lchirri  ? Are  the  larger 
vifeera,  appointed  for  fecretion,  con- 
glomerated glands?  is  this  opinion 
made  probable  from  the  morbid  round 
concretionsformed  in  the  liver,  fpleen, 
kidneys,  tefticks,  and  cortical  fub- 


flance of  the  brain ; or  from  the 
bunch-like  appearance  which  thofe 
vifeera  have  in  fmaller  animals?  Jn 
the  cellular  fubflance  that  furrounds 
every  part  of  the  human  body,  even 
the  extreme  veffels,  are  there  hol- 
low fpaces  and  cells,  into  which  a 
iecreted  humour  is  poured  ? 

Nothing  of  this  kind  feems  to  be 
the  cafe.  For,  indeed,  theacinvcom- 
pofing  the  vifeera  of  animals,  are  not 
elementary,  but  compounded,  and 
large  in  proportion  to  the  animals. 
The  morbid  concretions  are  almoll 
all  of  them  feated  in  the  cellular  fub- 
flance, and  in  the  limbs  themfelves, 
where  there  is  not  the  leaft  room  to 
fufpedl  any  thing  of  a glandular  fa- 
bric ; and  are  compofed  of  oil,  earth, 
and  vaporous  particles,  extrava  fated 
into  fome  of  the  cellular  cavities, 
where,  ilagnating  and  compreflir.g 
the  adjacent  follicles,  they  form  to 
themfelves  proper  membranous  tu- 
nics. Befides,  the  watery  and  fluid 
nature  of  the  juice  fecreted  in  thefe 
glands  is  an  argument  that,  during 
its  fecretion,  it  met  with  no  retarda- 
tion, no  place  in  which  it  flagnated. 
For  the  fluids  which  remain  at  red  in 
the  warm  cavities  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  full  of  abforbing  velTels, 
are  all  infpiffated,  and  approach  ei- 
ther towards  a mucous  or  an  oily  na- 
ture. Moreover,  anatomical  injec- 
tions would  meet  with  more  difficulty 
in  paffing  from  the  arteries  into  the 
excretory  dufls;  which  would  be  im- 
pervious to  thick  injections,  and  thin 
ones  would  be  exhaled  into  the  cel- 
lular fubflance.  Yet  we  fee,  that 
the  fuperlative  art  of  great  anatomifts 
has  conveyed  thick  inje&ions,  like 
wax,  directly  from  the  arteries  of  the 
falivary  glands,  liver,  &c.  into  con- 
tinuous excretory  dudls';  and  this 
without  filling  up  any  intermediate 
cavities,  which,  according  to  the 
foregoing  hypothefis,  fhould  happen. 

Therefore,  the  acini  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  arteries  and  veius,  divid- 
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cd  and  fubdivided,  parted  and  con- 
nected by  the  intervention  of  a good 
deal  of  cellular  fubflance,  which,  be- 
coming gradually  more  compact,  af- 
fumes  a fphtroidal  figure.  This  is 
fupported,  by  analogy,  in  the  lobes 
of  the  lungs,  in  the  lobules  of  the 
thymus,  in  the  ftruflure  of  infefts ; 
but  more  efpecially  in  the  tefticle,  of 
which  the  lobules  are  evidently  form- 
ed of  excretory  duffs,  connected  to- 
gether into  fafciculi  by  a very  foft 
membrane.  The  glands  do  not  feem 
to  pour  their  fluids  into  cellular  fub- 
Hance,  as  byr  it  the  paflage  to  the 
excretory  duffs  would  be  obftruffed 
or  prevented.  The  induftry  of  ana- 
tomifls  has  lately  difcovered  very 
imall,  white,  cylindric  veflels,  the 
real  elements  of  the  vifcera  ; and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  difcovery 
will  be  confirmed  by  future  obierva- 
tions. 

Thin  fluids,  neither  coagulable  nor 
exhaling,  but  aqueous,  are  likewife 
generated  in  other  parts,  without  the 
afiiflance  of  conglomerate  acinous 
glands.  Thus,  the  urine  is  depofited 
from  the  red  arteries  into  membranous 
tubes,  manifeftly  continuous,  in  a 
manner  which  readily  admits  the  paf- 
fage  of  air,  water,  or  mercury.  The 
nervous  fluid  feems  to  be  fecreted  in 
the  brain,  in  a fimilar,  though  lefs 
apparent,  manner. 

The  third  clafs  of  fluids,  the  mu- 
cous, is  almofl  every  where  fecreted 
from  finufes  or  hollow  glands.  The 
flruff  ure  of  true  glands  or  follicles,  in 
general,  confifts  of  an  ample  cavity, 
every  where  circumfcribed  by  a mem- 
brane ; but  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
the  flefh  itfeif  of  the  part,  to  which 
the  gland  adheres,  fometimes  forms 
the  one  fide,  and  completes  the  he- 
mifphere  of  the  follicle.  In  other 
places,  a continued  membrane  forms 
the  whole  of  the  round  or  oval  re- 
ceptacle of  the  gland.  The  cavity 
is  in  general  round ; but  fometimes  it 
is  oblong,  and  fituated  obliquely  be- 


twixt the  adjacent  parts  ; as,  for 


ex- 


ample,  in  the  urethra  of  the  male. 


and  in  the  follicles  of  the  finus  mulie- 
bns.  They  are  irritable  ; and,  whei 
Simulated  by  acrid  fubftances,  acce 
lerate  their  fecretions. 

Into  thefe  follicles,  minute  arteries 
either  from  the  flefh  in  which  it  i: 
ieated,  or  from  the  membrane  which 
conftitutes  its  convex  fide,  open  by 
extremities  extended  into  the  cavity 
of  each  crypta,  into  which  they  poui 
their  refpeciive  juice  ; after  being  re 
ceived  into  the  follicle,  it  is  detainee 
from  the  narrownefs  of  the  excretory 
duff,  and  infpiflated,  the  more  wa 
tery  parts  being  abforbed  by  the 
veins,  which  correfpoud  to  the  exhal 
ing  arteries.  The  truth  of  this  we 
are  taught  from  the  flruffure  of  the 
Ample  follicles  obfervable  in  the 
tongue,  in  which  both  the  importing 
pores,  and  the  excretory  duffs,  art 
even  vllible  to  the  eye  ; and  from  the 
tubuli  of  the  flomach  of  birds,  ir 
which  the  fecreting  villi  manifeftly 
protrude  into  the  cavity  ; and  laifly 
from  injeffiens,  which  force  wax  cu 
lourlefs  into  the  Ample  glands. 

The  long  mucous  Anufes,  ant 
round  glands,  are  both  furnilhed  wit! 
excretory  duffs,  which,  for  the  moll 
part,  are  fufficiently  large  ; although 
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in  the  round  glands,  they  bear  nc 


great  proportion  to  the  cavity  of  th< 
gland.  Thefe  oriAces  often  open  inU 
the  common  large  cavity,  into  whicl 
the  mucus  is  poured,  without  any  in- 
termediate duff  ; as  in  the  back  o; 
the  tongue,  and  in  the  Ample  gland 
of  the  flomach  and  inteflines.  Thtf< 
have  been  denominated  cryptse  b; 
Ruyfch.  The  Anufes  have  often  i 
Amilar  flruffure,  and  open,  withou 
an  intervening  duff,  as  in  the  urethr; 
of  the  male. 

In  another  kind  of  thefe  glands 
there  are  many  Ample  follicles  con 
tained  in  one  common  covering 
which  open  with  ample  orifices  inti 
one  common  Anus,  without  any  trm 
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excretory  du&,  as  in  the  tonfils.— 
Thefe  are  called  conglomerate 

glands. 

Other  fimple  glands  have  an  excre- 
tory duel,  by  which  they  excrete 
their  mucus  ; namely,  a membranous 
cylindric,  narrow  veffel,  opening 
with  its  pofterior  orifice  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  gland,  and  with  its  ante- 
rior orifice  into  the  common  cavity 
for  which  its  mucus  is  defigned.  Thefe 
excretory  du<51s  are  of  contiderable 
length  in  the  fubcutaneous  and  feba- 
ceous  glands,  and  in  thofe  of  the 
palate  and  wind-pipe.  In  fome  parts, 
the  pore  and  dueft  are  more  eafily  de- 
monftrable  than  the  follicle,  as  in 
the  noftrils,  larynx,  tedium,  &c. 

In  other  places,  feveral  of  thefe 
dudls,  arifing  each  from  its  refpec- 
tive  follicle,  run  together  like  the 
branches  of  a vein,  fo  as  to  form  one 
confiderable  excretory  canal,  com- 
mon to  a number  of  follicles.  To 
this  kind  belong  the  compound  glands 
of  the  inteftines,  and  the  blind  finus 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  of  the 
clafs  of  glands  ; and  of  the  finufes, 
fome  compound  finufes  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  the  tubulous  fibres  of  the 
ftomachs  of  fifties  and  of  birds. 
Glands  of  this  fort  may  be  faid  to  be 
compounded  of  fimple  ones  ; but 
where  they  lie  only  contiguous,  they 
may  be  called  aggregate  or  congre- 
gated glands ; as  are  thofe  of  the 
fauces,  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c. 

The  inflammable  juices  are  fepa- 
rated  by  organs  differing  in  their  fa- 
bric. The  fat  and  marrow  are  de- 
pofited  into  cellular  fubftance,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  glands,  from 
the  fmall  mouths  of  the  arteries. 
The  fubcutaneous  fat  every  where 
exudes  through  fmall  dudbs  and 
pores,  without  any  glandular  follicles. 
But  the  ear-wax  and  cutaneous  fuet 
are  fecreted  by  glands  of  different 
kinds.  Many  of  the  febaceous  glands 
are  vifible  with  a naked  mouth  in  the 
flrin,  and  without  a of  any 


length  ; as  we  fee  in  the  ears,  areolae  of 
the  nipples,  in  the  female  nymphae, 
and  the  groove  betwixt  them  and  the 
labia,  and  in  the  prepuce  of  the  penis 
and  clitoris.  Thefe  differ  but  little 
from  the  cryptse,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter which  they  fecrete. 

There  are  others  of  the  febaceous 
glands,  which  have  an  excretory  dudt 
of  fome  length  ; as  aimoft  all  the  cu- 
taneous ones,  which  being  feated  in 
the  cellular  fubffance,  are  neceffarily 
provided  with  a du£t  to  perforate  the 
fkin.  This  is  moft  evident  in  the 
face,  where  the  length  of  the  dudl  is 
indicated  by  the  maggot-like  fub- 
ftance preffed  out  ; the  bulk  of  which 
demonftrates,  that  a follicle  lies  under 
the  {lender  pore. 

There  are  ftill  other  febaceous 
glands  of  the  kind,  in  which  the 
fmajl  dudls  of  many  cryptae  meet  to- 
gether in  one  larger  excretory  du£t. 
Thus,  in  the  face,  in  feveral  places, 
the  large  pores  are  in  common  to  a 
number  of  cryptae.  Of  this  kind, 
alfo,  are  thofe  febaceous  du6ts  in  the 
eye  lids : and  the  unguinous  glands 
in  the  fecretory  organ  of  the  mufk- 
goat,  beaver,  hyaena,  civet-cat,  and 
mulk-rat,  which  pour  their  febace- 
ous matter  into  one  common  recep- 
tacle. 

The  milk,  which  is  compofed  of 
water  and  oil,  and  perhaps  of  ab- 
forbed  fat,  and  is  a fluid  of  a pe- 
culiar nature,  is  fecreted  in  a con- 
glomerate gland.  The  bile  is  a 
matter  of  controverfy  ; but  there 
are  many  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  vafcular  flruclure,  and  of  the 
bile  being  depofited  in  the  pori 
biliarii,  from  the  vena  portarum, 
without  intermediate  follicles  ; efpe- 
cially  the  Uuyfchian  art  of  inje&ion, 
in  which  the  wax  paffes  directly  from 
the  porta  into  the  biliary  pores,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  intermediate 
knots  retarding  it.  rpbe  milk  and 
bile  are  both  of  them,  however, 
much  thinner,  and  more  watery, 
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than  the  fat,  or  the  febacious  matter 
in  fo  licles. 

It  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  how 
it  happens,  that  from  one  common 
maf.  of  the  blood,  the  fame  variety 
of  peculiar  fluids  are  conftantly  fepa- 
rated,  each  in  its  refpeftive  place, 
and  that  milk  is  never  fecreted  in  the 
kidneys,  bile  in  the  thymus,  or  mu- 
cus in  the  febaceous  glands.  This 
problem  will  be  at  lad  perfectly  folv- 
ed  by  one  who  fhail  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  flru&ure 
of  the  fecretiag  organs.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  is  hitherto  known 
with  fuflieient  certainty  fhall  be  no- 
ticed. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  blood  itfelf, 
from  which  ahy  liquid  is  to  be  fecret- 
ed, affumes,  in  various  places,  that 
peculiarity  of  character,  that  it  con- 
tains more  particles,  of  a like  nature 
with  thofe  which  nature  wifhes  to 
predominate  in  the  fluid  to  be  fe- 
creted. In  the  liver,  the  vendus 
blood  arrives  with  a flow  motion, 
loaded  with  oil,  and  the  femi-putrid 
vapours  of  the  inteftines.  To  the 
tellicles,  the  blood  is  brought  flowly 
through  long  flender  and  inflected 
canals,  arifing  at  very  fmall  angles, 
under  the  fkin,  in  a cold  fituatioir. 
In  the  carotids,  it  is  probable  that 
the  flronger,  fpirituous,  and  denfe 
parts  of  the  blood  afcend  ; fo  that 
that  is  more  watery  which  defcends 
into  the  abdomen  and  to  the  kidneys, 
and  forms  the  faliva  of  the  pancreas, 
and  the  gaftric  and  inteilinal  juices. 

Befides,  the  blood  is  prepared  for 
fecretion,  by  its  retardation  in  the 
minute  veflels,  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  red  and  denfer  parts  alone 
occupy  the  axis  of  the  canal : while 
the  other  lighter,  more  fluggifh,  and 
lefs  quickly  moved  particles,  recede 
to  the  lateral  branches,  impinge  on 
the  fecretory  mouths  arifing  from  the 
fides  of'*the  veflels,  and  adhere  to 
them  by  their  vifcofity, 

Thefe  orifices,  though  pofiibly  of 


different  diameters,  are  always  too 
fmall  to  admit  the  blood  in  their  na- 
tural ftate.  As  from  an  increafcd 
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a&ion  of  the  heart,  many  of  them 
admit  blood,  we  may  conclude,  with 
probability,  that  they  arife  continu- 
ous with  the  red  arteries,  and  are  |jj!a 
not  muck  fmaller  than  the  red  glo- 
bules. Hence  the  fame  fecretory  ori- 
fices refufe  thick  injections  of  wax  or 
fuet,  and  generally  admit  thinner  li-  I r | 
quors  injected  into  the  arteries. 
Therefore,  this  is  the  firft  and  mod 
Ample  mechanifrh  of  fecretion,  viz. 
that  the  caliber  of  the  excretory 
dudt  admits  only  thofe  particles,  of 
which  the  greatefl  diameter  is  lefs 
than  the  diameter  of  the  drift.  Jt 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  yellow 
arteries  convey  a pure  liquor  from  the 
blood,  and  that  the  uriniferous  dufts 
exclude  the  red  blood  and  coagulable 
ferum.  But  this  is  not  the  foie  caufe, 
fince  fimilar  fluids  are  generated  by 
large,  as  well  as  by  fmall  animals. 

Merely  according  to  this  law,  the 
fecreted  juices  may  be  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds:  for  the  very  minute 

orifices  will  only  admit  fluids  of  ex- 
treme tenuity,  as  in  the  fmall  veffels 
of  the  brain  ; while  the  larger  will 
admit  water  and  jelly  ; and  the  largefl 
of  all  fat.  Moreover,  if  a number  oi 
fecretory  organs  arife,  in  fucceffion, 
from  one  fecerning  artery,  and  be 
provided  with  large  orifices,  thofe 
which  arife  laft  from  the  artery  wil 
admit  only  the  thinned  fluids.  If  I 
on  the  contrary,  thofe  which  arid 
fird  in  order  from  the  fecreting  ar 
tery,  be  fmall,  the  lad  ones  will  re 
ceive  only  the  groffer  liquids.  It  ma) 
be  objedled,  that  though  the.  vcffel: 
in  the  foetus  are  vadly  lefs  than  in  ar 
adult,  yet  the  humours  are  the  fame 
But  thefe  humours,  which  are  callec 
fat,  bile,  lymph,  and  urine,  in  th< 
foetus,  arc  very  different  from  the  fat 
bile,  lymph,  and  urine  of  an  adult. 

It  is  altogether  in  this  way,  thai  , 
mod  fecretions  are  made  by  rcffeL 
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IrRing  Immediately  from  fanguiferous 
irterics.  Thefe  feparate  grofs  juices ; 
hick,  coagulable,  or  watery  ; as  the 

!'at,  urine,  juice  of  the  ftomach  and 
nteffines,  &c.  But  other  fecretions 
)f  thinner  juices  are  performed  by 
•effels  ari  ftfg  from  the  inferior  cr- 
i-Hlers  of  arteries,  not  fanguiferous  ; to 
he  orifices  of  which  not  only  no  red 
)locd,  but  no  ferum,  fat,  or  other 
rrofs  fluids,  can  have  admittance. 
Thus  the  more  thin  and  pure  hu- 
nours,  mull  neceffarily  be  feparated; 
is,  for- example,  in  the  eye. 

Perhaps  the  angle,  which  the  fe- 
retory branch  forms  with  its  trunk, 
;ontribules  fomething  to  Secretion. 
For  it  is  eafily  demonffrated,  that  at 
*ight  and  reflected  angles,  only  the 
r’ifcid  and  fluggilh  juices  are  expelled, 
n confequence  of  the  ffronger  force 
bf  the^particles  keeping  the  middle 
ff  the  canal;  and  that  the  liquids 
A'hich  preferve  their  velocity,  are 
thofe  fent  off  at  acute  angles.  For 
Tien  of  credit  have  obferved,  that,  in 
iving  animals,  the  velocity  is  greater 
in  acute  angles,  and  lefs  in  right 
angles.'  The  very  ftruclure  of  the 
body  convinces  us,  that  thefe  angles 
have  fome  effe&  on  fecretion,  fince 
in  different  parts  we  find  the  angles 
it  which  the  branches  proceed  from 
the  trunks  different,  and  the  reticu- 
lations different.  For  the  ultimate 
veffels  are,  in  general,  arbufcular, 
the  trunks  fending  out  branches  on 
every  fide,  but  at  different  angles ; 
thus,  at  fmall  angles  in  the  large  in- 
teftines,  and  large  angles  in  the  fnaall 
inteftines.  Thus,  in  the.  fpleen,  the 
fmaller  red  arteries  arife  fo  thick  from 
their  trunks,  that  they  refemble  a 
fprinkler;  in  the  inteffines,  they  re- 
femble pencil-brufhes ; in  the  kidneys 
they  are  ferpentine ; in  the  liver 
radiated  ; in  the  tefticle,  they 
are  curled  up  like  a lock  of  hair  ; and 
in  the  uvea  they  are  anular.  But  it 
is  no  improbable  conje&ure,  that  the 
Creator  never  made  this  diverlity  of 
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fabric  in  vain.  We  have  not  as  yet, 
however,  any  account  of  thefe  reti- 
culations that  is  fufficiently  accurate  3 
nor  does  a fimilarity  in  the  fluids  fc- 
creted  feem  to  be  connected  with  a 
fimilarity  of  ftru&ure.  The  veins 
too  have  fimilar  reticulations,  for  the 
purpofe  of  facil' taring’  the  motion  ot 
the  blood,  and  not  for  diverfifying 
the  nature  of  the  fecretions. 

The  inflexions  of  the  fmaller  vef- 
fels, as  well  arteries  as  excretories, 
greatly  retard  the  motion  of  the 
blood  ; in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  force  received  from  the  heart 
is  evidently  fpent  in  the  change  of 
figure  in  the  veffel.  The  repeated 
inflexions,  therefore,  of  the  fecre- 
tory  arteries  collect  the  vifeid  parts 
of  the  fluids,  by  giving  them  time 
to  attratt  each  other.  A ftraight 
courfe  of  the  veffels  is  favourable  to 
celerity  of  motion,  rendering  the  fe- 
cretion copious  and  eafy,  but  impure, 
as  we  fee  in  the  urine. 

That  the  ultimate  arteries,  and  in 
like  manner  the  fecretory  orifices, 
have  different  degrees  of  denfity,  is 
not  improbable,  fince  we  actually 
find  it  fo  by  experiments  in  the  larger 
branches.  But  the  denfer  the  capil- 
lary arteries  are,  the  more  will  they 
admit  only  the  ftrong,  and  at  the 
fame  time  minute  particles,  and  ex- 
clude thofe  that  are  lighter,  moved 
with  lefs  velocity,  and  groffer.  Irri- 
tability produces  almoft  the  fame  ef- 
fects; for  if  the  fecretory  orifice  be 
irritated,  it  will  reject  the  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  tranfmit  the  more  fluid 
ones  ; inffead  of  mucus  in  the  ure- 
thra, it  will  feparate  a thin  yellow 
ferum  ; and  a fimilar  fluid,  inffead 
of  the  fubcutaneous  fat ; the  quan- 
tity of  fecreted  liquor  will  alfo  be  in- 
creafed  j as,  for  example,  in  the 
tears. 

Laffly,  the  velocity  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  if  the  heart  be  near,  if  the 
artery  be  ffraight,  if  it  go  off  at  a 
fmall  angle,  or  if  the  excretory  duft 
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arife  near  the  extremity  of  a confi* 
derable  arterial  branch.  The  Telo- 
city is  diminifhed,  if  the  fecreting 
artery  run  a long  way  capillary,  lofing 
the  greater  part  of  the  motion  of  its 
blood,  from  fridion,  if  it  arife  at  a 
diftance  from  the  heart,  and  at  a 
large  angle.  Finally,  from  whatever 
caufe  the  diverfity  may  proceed,  an 
increafe  of  velocity  increafes  the 
quantity  of  fluid  fccreted,  carries  off 
the  heavy  liquids,  and  renders  the  Ac- 
cretions thicker  and  more  impure, 
though  fluid,  as  it  prevents  flagna- 
tion,  by  which  they  contract  vifci- 
dity  : but  flownefs  facilitates  attrac- 
tion and  vifcidity,  and  renders  the 
fecreted  juice  more  pure  ; as  the  fimi- 
lar  particles,  when  brought  toge- 
ther, can  better  attract  and  join 
each  other  under  a flow  motion,  fo 
as  to  retain  the  larger  canal,  while 
the  thinner  parts  go  off  by  the  lefler 
lateral  branches.  Hence,  from  the 
impetus  of  the  heart  alone  being  too 
much  increafed,  all  the  fecretions 
become  confounded. 

Thefe  conditions,  nature  is  able 
varioufly  to  unite  or  feparate,  and  to 
impart  to  each  organ,  in  greater  or 
lefs  degrees ; and  thus,  to  modify 
the  fecreted  humours  in  various  ways. 
Anatomy  furnifhes  examples,  if  you 
compare  the  fecreting  apparatus  of 
the  bile  or  femen,  which  are  thick 
juices,  with  thofe  of  the  uripe  and 
tears,  which  are  fluid  ones. 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
we  may  perceive,  that,  fince  the 
blood  contains  particles  of  various 
kinds;  fome  fluggifh  and  mucous; 
fome  coagulable,  but  fluid ; fome 
denfe  and  red  ; fome  watery  and 
thin ; and  others  fat  and  vifcid : 
among  all  thefe  particles,  thofe  which 
are  the  largefl  and  mod  denfe,  fuch 
as  the  cruor,  will  continue  in  the 
axis  of  the  veffel,  and  in  the  trunk, 
fo  as  to  pafs  on  in  a continued  courfe 
into  the  fanguiferous  vein. 


Thofe  particles  which  are  grofsand 
fluggifh,  fuch  as  the  fat,  muft  go  off  by 
the  larger  orifices  arifing  laterally 
from  the  fanguineous  artery,  by  fhort 
duds  ; for  in  long  duds  the  oil  would 
ftagnate,  from  its  fluggifhnefs.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fecretion  of  fat 
agree  with  this  defcrjption.  Such 
as  are  coagulable,  but  fpecifically 
heavier  than  thofe  which  are  merely 
watery,  and  which  continue  fluid  in 
the  living  animal,  pafs  from  the  red 
arteries,  into  others  which  are  pellu- 
cid, but  continuous  to  the  red  ones, 
and  fmaller  ; whether  thefe  pellucid 
ones  be  continued  on  as  trunks,  fend- 
ing off  other  fmaller  branches,  fuch 
as  the  arteries  of  the  inferior  orders ; 
or  whether  they  exhale  their  content! 
by  a fhort  extremity. 

Thin  watery  fluids  may  evidently 
pafs  off  by  any  veffels  continuout 
with  the  fanguiferous,  or  inferior 
orders  of  veffels,  provided  they  b< 
only  fmall  enough  to  exclude  the 
groffer  juices  : whether  thefe  proceec 
from  the  Tides  of  the  larger  veffels 
or  whether  all  the  proper  fluids  bein£  |j 
fent  off  through  the  larger  canals,  tht 
fmaller  canal  be  continued  as  tht 
trunk,  as  in  the  eye.  To  the  pro 
dudion  of  thefe  fluids,  the  mof 
Ample  fabric,  even  the  dired  conti 
nuation  of  the  fecretory  artery  itfel 1 
into  the  excretory  dud,  is  fufficient 
as  feems  probable  in  the  urine 
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Therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  ftrudurt 
is  dired  and  Ample,  with  few  in 
flexion’s,  and  with  little  diminutioi 
of  velocity. 

Such  juices  asbeing  watery,  are  light 
but  vifcid  at  the  fame  time,  and  confe  • 
quently  fluggifh  and  tardy,  efcap- 
eaflly  by  fhort  tubes  appended  to  th 
fanguiferous  arteries,  and  lefs  thai 
the  adipofe  veffels  ; and,  therefore 
it  is  evident,  that  thefe  will  be  fepa 
rated  from  the  blood  more  abundant 
ly  in  fome  parts  of  the  body,  wher 
the  velocity  derived  from  the  hear 
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is  lefs,  the  flexures  of  the  artery- 
more  frequent,  and  the  length  of  the 
capillaries  greater. 

Has  each  part  its  particular  fer- 
ments form  of  pores,  fpecific  weight, 
and  filters  filled  with  their  own  pe- 
culiar humour,  and  refuting  whatever 
is  not  analogous  to  it,  which  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  fluids  to  be 
generated  ? Let  thofe  who  adopt  thefe 
1 ideas,  confider  the  great  varieties 
there  are  in  fluids,  feparated  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  difference  of  age,  courfe  of 
life,  &c.  In  the  foetus,  the  bile  is 
fweet ; the  femen  thin,  and  without 
animalcules;  the  milk  watery  or  ab- 
fent ; the  urine  watery,  mucous, 
and  infipid  ; the  uterine  mucus  very 
white  ; the  cutaneous  veffcls  full  of  a 
red  fluid  ; the  aqueous  humour  red  ; 
and  the  fat  gelatinous,  In  the  fame 
jrgans,  in  an  adult  perfon,  the  bile 
"ecreted  is  acrid  ; the  femen  thick; 
the  milk  butyraceous  ; the  urine  yel- 
ow,  thin,  and  alkalefcent ; the  men- 
trual  blood,  and  the  aqueous  hu- 
nour,  very  limpid.  But,  even  in 
:he  adult  perfon,  how  different  the 
iqueous  humour,  the  concodted  urine, 
ind  the  heavy  febrile  urine,  replete 
vith  falts  and  oils  ? The  paffions  of 
:he  mind,  which  make  no  change  in 
he  body  except  upon  the  tenfion  of 
he  nerves,  yet  wonderfully  change 
he  fecretions,  and  expel  even  the 
alood  and  bile  through  the  vefiels  of 
:he  (kin.  Add  to  this,  the  frequent 
lifturbance  and  alteration  of  the  fe- 
:retions  from  flight  caufes ; fo  that, 
Afferent  augmentations  of  velocity 
hall  caufe  different  liquors  to  be  fe- 
:reted  by  the  fame  organ;  for  blood 
us  been  known  to  pafs  into  almofl 
ill  the  palfages  of  all  the  fluids  ; of 
:he  fweat,  tears,  mucus  of  the  nof- 
rils,  and  of  the  womb,  milk,  femen, 
Jrine,  and  fat.  A true  milk  has  been 
een  feparated  by  glands  in  the  thigh. 
When  the  urine  is  not  excreted,  on 
iccount  of  fome  defedi  of  the  kid- 


ney, ureters,  <or  bladder,  it  has  been 
exhaled  into  the  fkin,  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  into  the  whole  cellular 
fabric.  The  perfpirable  matter  of 
Sandtorius,  though  fo  fluid,  by  cold 
is  fent  off  by  the  urinary  paffages  ; 
and  by  fear,  or  by  medicines,  through 
the  excretory  villi  of  the  inteflines. 
Thai  exhaling  vifeid  matter  of  the 
cellular  fubftance  is  fecreted  and  ab- 
forbed,  and  by  the  fame  organs,  al- 
ternately with  the  fat,  fo  different 
from  it.  Salivation  fuppiies  the  place 
of  the  exhaling  fluid  of  Sandlorius  ; 
the  exhaling  fluid  fuppiies  the  inter- 
nal. The  bile,  whep  abforbed,  evi- 
dently paffes  into  the  vefiels  of  the 
eyes.  It  appears,  that  there  is  not 
any  thing  in  the  particular  fabric  of 
any  of  the  vifeera  or  glands,  that 
can  fo  fix  or  maintain  the  nature  of 
the  fecreted  fluid  ; that  in  perfedtly 
entire  organs,  different  fluids  may 
not  be  feparated,  by  an  increafe  or 
diminution  of  velocity,  or  alteration 
of  the  ftrudfure  of  the  nerves.  The 
fpecific  gravities  of  the  vifeera  and 
{trainers,  do  not  correfpond  to  the 
fpecific' gravity  of  the  humours  which 
they  fecrete ; nor  are  they  at  all 
known  by  experiments  that  can  be 
depended  on. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  difeorer, 
how  the  pure  fecretions  are  formed 
in  a healthy  perfon.  For  all  the 
fluids,  when  recently  fecreted,  with- 
out excepting  any,  not  even  the  oil, 
are  mixed  with  a great  deal  of  water  ; 
nor  does  it  feem  pofiible,  that  any 
of  the  thicker  juices  could  be  formed, 
without  having  a mixture  of  the 
thinner  ones  : how  then  do  the  fe- 
men, bile,  oil,-  and  mucus,  get  rid 
of  their  fuperabundani  water,  and 
acquire  their  proper  vifeidity  and 
other  qualities? 

For  this  end,  nature  has  framed 
glands  and  follicles,  large  and  fmall, 
for  thofe  fluids  from  which  the  wa- 
tery parts  are  to  be  feparated,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  remaining  part 
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jmore  ftrong  and  vifcid.  A (lightly 
mucous  water,  differing  at  firft  very  lit- 
tle from  the  perfpirabie  vapour  or  from 
tears,  is  deposited  in  the  follicles  of 
the  .noftrils,  wind-pipe,  and  inleft  ines. 
This  is  not  continually  difcharging, 
becaufe  the  excretory  orifice  being 
lefs  than  the  follicle,  and  the  excre- 
tory duel  being  fometimes  long  and 
flender,  at  others  repeatedly  bent, 
and  infledled  or  tranfmitted  through 
hard  cellular  texture,  or  clofed  by 
fome  foice  equivalent  to  a fphmdler, 
the  fluid  is  fo  retarded  that  it  can 
fcarccly  efcape  without  the  aftiftance 
of  extnntic  preffure  ; unlefs  perhaps 
the  follicle  being  irrigated  by  its 
quantity  or  acrimony,  prefs  out  the 
liquor  incommoding  it,  by  a kind  of 
periftaltic  motion.  This  appears 
from  the  morning  difcb.arges  of  mu- 
cus by  blowing  the  nofe,  coughing 
lip  from  the  lungs,  and  by  fneezing 
after  the  nodlurnal  ffagnation.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  patulent  veins, 
extended  into  the  cavity  of  the  fol- 
licle, abforb  the  more  aqueous  parts 
frpm  the  thin  mucus,  fo  that  it  be- 
comes thicker  as  it  is  retained  longer  ; 
but  if,  by  the  force  of  fome  (limulus, 
it  be  dire&ly  di [charged  after  it  is  fe- 
creted,  it  comes  out  thin  and  watery. 
Examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  ure- 
thra, in  the  noftrils,  and  in  the  ear- 
wax  ; as  alfo  in  the  bile,  which,  at 
its  firft  reparation  in  the  liver,  is 
watery,  and  has  but  little  yellowntfs 
or  bitternefs.  It  is  therefore  detain- 
ed in  a bladder,  and  there  digelied 
by  the  vital  heat  ; its  thinner  parts 
are  abforbed  by  the  veins,  or  exude 
through  the  membranes  themlelves  ; 
whence  the  remainder  bcomes  more 
thick,  bitter,  and  oily.  The'  fame 
rhechanifm  takes  place  in  the  femen  ; 
which,  being  p.eferved  in  the  femi- 
nal  veficle,  is  there  thickened,  fo  as 
to  be  very  vifcid  after  long  chaftity ; 
while  after  repeated  venery  it  is  ex- 
pelled very  fluid.  In  fome  places  na- 
ture Jias  made  this  receptacle  double 


or  triple  in  the  fame  organ,  thtt  the 
fluid  might  attain  the  utmoft  degree 
of  vifeidity.  In  the  feminal  paffages, 
the  rete  teftis  and  termination  of  the 
epididymis,  conftitute  a large  canal, 
and  a large  veficle  : while  the  veffela 
of  the  tellicle,  vas  deferens  and  prof- 
tate  du£t,  are  narrow.  Hence  there 
are  nowhere  real  glands,  except  for 
fecreting  a vifcid  liquor.  And  if  a 
vifcid  liquor  be  feparated  from  arteries 
without  a follicle,  it  always  ftagnates 
in  fome  confiderable  follicle.  The 
femen,  bile,  liquor  of  the  joints,  and 
fat,  afford  examples  of  this. 

The  fluids  may  be  likevvife  changed 
in  their  receptacles  by  the  afrufion  of 
fome  new  liquor.  Thus  the  femen 
is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  the 
liquor  cf  the  proftate  ; the  chyle  is 
attenuated  by  mixture  with  the  laliva 
of  the  pancreas  and  the  gaftric  and 
inteftinal  juices,  and  by  the  affufion 
of  the  bile  it  becomes  alkalefcent; 
the  albumen  of  the  joints  is  temper- 
ed by  the  two  kinds  of  fat. 

Laftly,  what  is  abforbed,  may  have 
its  ufes  in  the  animal  economy,  after 
it  is  taken  into  the  blood  ; thus  the 
femen  gives  a furprifing  ftrength  to 
male  animals.  For  the  moll  part, 
likewife,  in  fluids  which  are  detained 
an  acrimony  of  an  alkalefcent  nature 
is  generated,  which  alfo  hath  its  ufes, 
as  in  the  bile  and  femen. 

But  the  moll  important  uf€  of  the 
follicles  and  receptacles  is  to  preferve 
their  peculiar  fluids,  for  thofe  times 
in  which  alone  they  are  fubfervient 
to  life,  and  that  a large  quantity  of 
them  may  be  colledled  to  correfpond 
with  their  ufes  at  certain  periods. 
Thus  the  bile  is  referved  for  the  time 
of  digeftion,  the  femen  for  due  ve- 
nery, and  the  mucus  of  the  noftrils 
is  accumulated  in  the  night  to  mode- 
rate the  force  of  the  air  palling 
through  them  in  the  day. 

Therefore,  as  nature  has  framed 
machines  which  retard  the  fluids  in 
large  or  fmall  follicles,  fo  fhe  has 
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rcade  others  to  expel  them  at  proper 
:imes.  To  fome  glands  (he  has  given 
particular  mufcles;  as  in  the  teilicles 
pf  brutes,  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
:he  gall  bladder,  and  in  the  inter- 
lines and  rtomach  ; or  fhe  has  fub- 
joined  contiguous  mufcles  to  promote 
the  difcharge,  as  the  biventer,  niaf- 
Teter,  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  and 
diaphragm ; or  elfe  flie  has  given 
them  a kind  of  nervous  irritability, 
which,  being  excited  to  action  by  an 
jindefcribable  flimulus,  opens  the  fhut 
pafTages  to  the  milk,  femen,  tears, 
&c. ; or  from  the  contadt  of  any 
thing  acrid,  as  already  mentioned, 
accelerates  the  difcharge  of  the  fluid  ; 
as  happens  to  the  bile,  liquor  of  the 
ftomach  and  int'eftines,  and  to  the 
febaceous  matter. 

Secundines.  The  placenta  and 
membranes  which  are  expanded  from 
its  edge,  and  which  form  a complete 
jinvolvcrum  of  the  feetus  and  its  wa- 
ters, go  under  the  common  term  of 
after-birth,  or  fecundines. 

The  membranes  of  the  ovum  have 
I ufually  been  mentioned  as  two,  the 
amnion  and  the  chorion  ; and  the 
latter  has  again  been  divided  into  the 
true  and  the  falfe.  The  third  mein- 
ibrane,  which,  from  its  appearance 
has  likewife  been  called  the  villous  or 
fpongy,  and  from  the  confideration 
oi  it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  u:erus, 
caft  off  lik.  ♦he  exuviae  of  fome  ani- 
mals. The  decidua  has  been  deferib- 
ed  by  Harvey,  not  as  one  of  the 
membranes  of  the  ovum*  but  as  a pro- 
duction of  the  uterus.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  membranes  of 
the  ovum,  at  the  full  period  of  geita- 
tion  : iff,  There  is  the  outer  or 

connecting,  which  is  flacculent, 
fpongy,  and  extremely  vafcular,  com- 
pletely inverting  the  whole  ovum,  and 
lining  the  uterus.  2dly,  The  middle 
membrane,  which  is  nearly  pellucid, 
with  a very  few  fmall  blood-veffels 
fcattered  over  it,  and  which  forms  a 
covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis, 
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but  does  not  pafs  between  the 
placenta  and  uterus.  3dly,  The 
inner  membrane,  which  is  tranf- 
parent,  of  a firmer  texture  than 
the  others,  and  lines  the  whole  ovum, 
making,  like  the  middle  membrane, 
a covering  for  the  placenta  and  funis 
with  the  two  lalt.  The  ovum  is 
clothed  when  it  partes  from  the  ova- 
rium into  the  uterus,  where  the  firft 
is  provided  for  its  reception. 

Thefe  membranes,  in  the  advanc- 
ed ftate  of  pregnancy,  cohere  llight- 
ly  to  each  other,  though,  in  fome 
ova,  there  is  a confiderable  quantity 
of  Acid  collected  between  them, 
which  being  difeharged  when  one  of 
the  outer  membranes  is  broken,  forms 
one  of  the  circumtlances  which  have 
been  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  by 
or  falfe  waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner 
membrane,  upon  or  near  the  funis, 
there  is  a fmall,  flat,  and  oblong 
body,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
pregnancy,  feems  to  be  a veficle  con- 
taining milky  lymph,  which  after- 
wards becomes  of  a firm  and  appa- 
rently fatty  texture.  This  is  called 
the  veiicula  umbilicalis  ; but  its  ufe 
is  not  known.  See  Placenta . 

Sedatives,  ( Sedativa , from fedo9 
to  eafe  oraffuage).  Scdaniia.  Thofe 
medicines  are  fo  termed  which  have 
the  power  of  diminifhing  the  animal 
energy,  without  deftroying  life.  They 
are  divided  into  fedatroa  fopor'ifica , as 
papaver,  hyofeiamus,  and  fedatt'va 
refrigerantia , as  fales  neutri,  acidi,  &c. 

Sedative  salt  of  Homberg. 
See  Boracic  acul. 

Sedge.  The  yellow  water-flag  is 
fo m t c i mes  fo  called . See  Iris palujlris. 

Sediment.  The  heavy  parts  of 
liquids,  which  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sediment,  latiritious/  See 
Latiritious  fediment. 

Sedum,  ( Sedurn , z,  n.  from  fedo, 
to  afluage ; fo  called  becaufe  it  allays 
inflammation).  The  houfe-leek. 

Sedum  acre.  The  fyftemstic 
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name  of  the  ftone  crofs.  See  Ille- 
ceb,  a 

Sedum  majus.  Ai&ocn.  Barba 
Jovis.  Houfe-leek  or  fangreen. 
Simper vivum  reclorum  of  Linnaeus. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  re- 
markable fmell,  difcover  to  the  tafle 
a mild  fubacrid  auflerity  ; they  are 
frequently  applied  by  the  vulgar  to 
bruifes  and  old  ulcers. 

Sedum  minus.  See  Illecebra. 

Sedlitz  water.  Seycfchutz  wa- 
ter. A fimple  faline  mineral  water. 
From  chemical  analyfis  it  appears, 
that  it  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
vitriolated  magnefia  or  Epfom  fait, 
and  it  is  to  this,  along  with  probably 
the  fmall  quantity  of  muriat  of  mag- 
nefia, that  it  owes  its  bitter  and  fa- 
line  tafle,  and  its  purgative  proper 
ties.  The  difeafes  in  which  this  wa- 
ter is  recommended  are,  crudities  cf 
the  {lomach,  hypochondriacs,  amen- 
norrhcea,  and  the  anomalous  com- 
plaints fucceeaing  theceffation  of  the 
catamenia,  cedematous  tumours  of 
the  legs  in  literary  men,  haemorrhoi- 
dal  habits,  and  in  fcorbutic  erup- 
tions. 

Sedum  telephium.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  orpine.  See 
Faba  crajfa • 

Seeing,,  A fenfation  by  which 
we  perceive  bodies  around  us,  and 
their  fenfible  qualities.  See  Vijion. 

Seignette’s  salt.  This  neu- 
tral fait,  which  eon  fills  of  foda  and 
tartareous  acid,  was  prepared  and 
made  known  by  a Frenchman  named 
Peter  Seignette,  towards  the  end  of 
the  lafl  century.  The  confidence 
with  which  the  inventor  recommend- 
ed it,  and  the  care  he  took  to  con- 
ceal the  method  of  making  it,  had, 
as  is  ufual,  fuch  an  effedl,  that  it 
was  employed  in  preference  to  many 
other  medicines  long  known,  which 
had  been  equally  ferviceable  ; and  by 
thefe  means,  without  much  trouble, 
he  was  enabled  to  acquire  a fortune. 


It  mud,  however,  be  allowed  that  he 
was  a lkilful  chemift,  who,  by  his 
writings,  and  the  invention  ofvarious 
other  medicines,  had  obtained  confi- 
derable  reputation  as  a phyfician  and  l“Kl 
naturalift.  He  was  eftablifhed  as  an  lS;r 
apothecary  at  Rochelle ; publifhed  I :']c 
papers  on  various  natural  obje&S 
which  he  had  obferved  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  memoirs  of  the  eP' 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  in  other  works;  and  died  on  the  |KCt: 
1 1 th  of  March  1719. 

He  recommended  this  fait,  which  IF 
enriched  him,  and  rendered  his  name  J'fWt 
fatuous,  in  tome  fmall  treatifes,  print-  | ;)S,e: 
ed  in  particular  about  the  year  1762. 

He  called  it  fometimes  alkaline  fait, 
fometimes  ful pclycrejl,  and  fometimes 
Rochelle  fait.  After  his  death,  his  iM 
for,  continued  to  prepare  and  to  vend 
it  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs. 

Seignette  difeovered  fal  polycreft  IM 
while  he  was  engaged  in  making  fo- 
luhle  tartar,  tarlrite  of  potafh,  and,  | hi 
according  to  the  old  opinion,  ima- 
gining that  both  the  fixed  alkalies 
were  the  fame,  ufed  foda  iriftead  of  mil 
potafh.  By  this  means  he  procured,  Ini 
not  without  furprife,  a fait  different 
from  the  common  foluble  tartar  which  ,1«, 
he  wifhed  to  prepare,  and  from  the  ^Iteii 
other  well  known  fait  alfo.  He  was  Ides, 
induced,  therefore,  to  examine  it,  | hi 
The  experiments  of  learned  che-  mi: 
miffs  difeovered  the  component  lilt 
parts  of  this  fait.  The  mode  of  lioro 
preparing  it  was  then  made  pub-  lilt 
licly  known  ; and,  by  more  accu-  lit  a 
rate  examination,  the  difference,  be-  !tis 
fore  overlooked,  between  vegetable 
and  mineral  alkali,  Was  determined ; fitaie 
by  which  new  light  was  thrown  upon  Iiji. 
chemiflry,  and  an  important  fervice  1 titoui 
rendered  to  a variety  of  arts,  . 

Among  thofe  who  contributed  to  ma< 
bring  this  fait  into  repute  was  Nico-  ifcpjj 
las  Lemery,  to  whom  Seignette  fent  IinG 
a large  quantity  of  it,  which  he  dif*  Itij 
tributed  at  Paris,  though  unacquainfr* 


ed  with  its  component  parts.  Its 
compofition  was  difcovered  at  the 
fame  time,  about  the  year  1731,  by 
two  French  chemifis,  Balduc  and 
Geoffroy,  the  former  publifhed  his 
obfervations  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  fciences;  and  the  latter 
communicated  his  to  Sir  HansSloane, 
who  caufed  them  to  be  printed  in 
the  philofophical  tranfadfions.  New- 
man, therefore,  was  not  the  firft  who 
made  known  the  compofition  of 
Seignette’s  fait,  in  his  treatife  on  falt- 
i petre  ; for  Newman’s  fal  polycreft  is 
effentially  different  ; and  he  himfelf 
confeffes  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
I . with  the  Rochelle  fait. 

Self.nites,  ( Selenitcs , a,  m. 

£TA>?nTrc  ; from  e-.x-ar,  the  moon). 
A white  done  having  a figure  upon 
it  refembling  a (lone. 

Seljne.  A difeafe  of  the  nails 
in  which  white  fpots  are  occafionally 
j feen  in  their  fubltance. 

Self  heal.  See  Prunella. 

Sella  turcica,  (Sella,  a,  f.  a 
faddle,  quaji  fedda , from  fedeo,  to  fit, 
and  turcica ; from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  aT urkith  faddle).  Ephip - 
pium.  A cavity  in  the  fpbsenoid 
bone,  containing  the  pituitary  gland, 
furroundea  by  the  four  clinoid  pro- 
ceffes. 

Seltzer  wAter.  A faline  wa- 
ter, flightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulat- 
ed with  carbonic  acid,  .containing 
more  of  this  volatile  principle  than  is 
fufficient  to  faturate  thg  alkali,  and 
the  earths  which  it  holds  in  folution. 
It  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  re- 
lieving fome  of  the  fymptoms  that  in- 
dicate a morbid  affection  of  the 
lungs;  in  flow  hectic  fever,  exanthe- 
matous eruptions  of  the  (kin,  foul- 
nefs  of  the  itomach,  bilious  vomit- 
ing, acidity  an  1 hejrt-burn,  fpafmo- 
dic  pains  in  any  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  arid  bloody  or  highly  of- 
fenlive  ftools.  On  account  of  its 
property  in  relieving  fpafmodic  pains, 
and  from  its  rapid  determination  to 


the  kidneys,  and  perhaps  its  alkaline 
contents,  it  has  been  fome  times  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  urinary  organs,  efpe- 
cially  thofc  that  are  attended  with 
the  formation  of  calculus.  A large 
proportion  of  the  Selizer  water,  either 
genuine  or  artificial,  that  is  confum- 
ed  in  this  country,  is  tor  the  relief 
of  thefe  diforders.  Even  in  gonor- 
rhoea, either  fimple  or  venereal, 
Hoffman  afferts  that  advantage  is  to 
be  derived  from  this  medicine.  The 
ufual  dofeis  from  half  a pint  to  a pint* 

Semecarpus  anacardium. 
The  fy  hematic  name  of  the  tree  which 
is  fuppofed  to  afford  the  Molucca  bean. 
See  Anacardium  orietitale. 

Semeiosis,  ( Scmeiojis , is,  f.  ers^i- 
ivcu  ; from  to  notify).  See 

Semiolice. 

Semen,  (Semen,  inis , n.).  The 
feed.  The  prolific  liquor  fecreted 
in  the  tefticles,  and  carried  through 
the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens  into 
the  veficulse  fern  inales,  to  be  emitted 
fub  coitu  into  the  female  vagina,  and 
there,  by  its  aura,  to  penetrate  and 
impregnate  the  ovulum  in  the  female 
ovarium. 

In  cafirated  animals,  and-  in  eu- 
nuchs, the  veficulas  feminalcs  arc 
fmall,  and  contracted ; and  a little 
lymphatic  liquor,  but  no  femen,  is 
found  in  them.  The  femen  is  de- 
tained for  fome  time  in  the  veficnlae 
feminales,  and  rendered  thicker  from 
the  continual  abforption  of  its  very 
thin  parr,  by  the  ofcula  of  the  lym- 
phatic veffels.  In  lafeivious  men, 
the  femen  is  fome  times,  'though 
rarely,  propelled  by  nocturnal  pollu- 
tion from  the  veficulte  feminales, 
though  the  ejaculatory  dudta,  (which 
arife  from  the  veficulae  feminales, 
perforate  the  urethra  tranfverfely, 
and  open  thernfelves  by  narrow  and 
very  nervous  ollia  at  the  tides  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis)  into  the  urethra, 
and  from  it  to  fome  diftance.  But 
in  chafte  men  the  greateft  part  i* 


again  gradually  abforbed  from  the 
veficnlas  feminales  through  the 
lymphatic  veffels,  and  conciliates 
ftrength  of  the  body.  The  fmell  of 
femen  is  fpecific,  heavy,  affecting 
the  noftrils,  yet  not  difagreeable. 
The  fame  odour  is  obferved  in  the 
roots  of  the  orchis,  julae  of  chefnuts, 
and  the  autherae  of  many  plants. 
The  fmell  of  the  femen  of  quadru- 
peds, when  at  heat,  is  fo  penetrating 
as  to  render  their  fkfh  fetid  and  ufe- 
lefs,  unlvfs  call  rated.  Thus  the 
flefh  of  the  flag,  tempore  coitus , is 
unfit  to  eat.  The  tafte  of  femen  is 
fatuous,  and  fomewhat  acrid.  lathe 
teftes  its  confidence  is  thin  and -di- 
luted ; but  in  the  veliculae  feminales, 
vifcid,  denfe,  and  rather  pellucid  : 
and  by  venery  and  debility  it  is  ren- 
dered thinner. 

Specific  gravity . The  greateft 
part  of  the  femen  finks  to  the  bottom 
in  water,  yet  fome  part  fwims  on  its 
furface,  which  it  covers  like  very 
fine  threads  mutually  connected  toge- 
ther in  the  form  of  a cobweb. 

Colour  of  femen.  In  the  teflicles 

it  is  fomewhat  yellow,  and  in  the 
veficulse  feminales  it  acquires  a deeper 
hue.  That  emitted  by  pollution  or 
coition,  becomes  white  from  its  mix- 
ture with  the  whitifh  liquor  of  the 
proftraie  gland  during  its  paffage 
through  the  urethra.  In  thofe  peo- 
ple who  labour  under  jaundice,  and 
from  the  abuft  of  fatfron,  the  femen 
has  been  feen  yellow,  and  in  an  atia- 
biliaiy  young  man,  black. 

Quality.  Seineu  expofed  to  at- 
moipheric  air,  lofes  its  pellucidity 
*nd  becomes  thick  ; but  after  a few 
hours  it  is  again  rendered  more  fluid 
and  pellucid  than  it  was  immediately 
after  its  emiflion.  This  phenomenon 
cannot  avifc  from  water  or  oxygen 
attradied  from  the  air.  At  length  it 
depofits  a phofpherated  calx,  and 
forms  a corneous  cruft. 

Experiments  with  femen  prove  that 
it  turns  the  fyrup  of  violets  green. 


and  diffolves  earthy',  mediate,  and 
metallic  falts,  Frelh  femen  is  infolu- 
ble  in  water,  until  it  has  undergone 
the  above  change  in  atmofpheric  airv 
It  is  diffolved  byr  alkaline  falts.  By 
astherial  oil  it  is  dried  into  a pellucid 
pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 
It  is  diffolved  by  all  acids,  except  the 
oxygenated  acid  of  fait,  by  which  it 
is  coagulated  in  the  form  of  white 
flakes.  it  is  alfo  adled  upon  by  al- 
kohol  of  wine. 

By  dry  diflillation  femen  gives  out 
a fmall  portion  of  empyreumatic  oil, 
and  volatile  alkali.  The  remaining 
incinerated  carbone  affords  foda  and 
phcfphorated  calx. 

.The  confituent  principles  of  femen. 
Chemical  analyfis  demonftrates  that- 
one  hundred  parts  of  femen  contain, 
i.  Of  water , ninety  parts.  2.  Of 
animal  gluten,  fix  parts.  3.  Of  phos- 
phorated calx,  one  part.  4.  Of  pure 
foda , three  parts.  5.  By  microfco- 
pical  examination,  it  is  afferted  that 
an  immenfe  number  of  very  fmall  ani- 
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malculas  with  round  tails,  called 
fpermatic  animalcules , may  be  feen. 
6.  The' odorous  principle , which  flies 
off  immediately  from  frefh  femen.  It 
appears  to  confift  of  a peculiar  vital 
principle,  and  by  the  antients  was 
called  aura  feminis. 

Ufe  of  the  femen.  1 . Emitted  into  the 
female  vagina  fub  coitu,  it  poffeffes 
the  wonderful  and  ftupendons  power 
of  impregnating  the  ovulum  in  the 
female  ovarium.  The  odorous  prin- 
ciple, or  aura  fpermatica  only,  ap- 
pears to  penetrate  through  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  and  fallopian  tubes  to 
the  female  ovarium,  and  there  to 
impregnate  the  albuminous  latex  of 
the  mature  ovulum  by  its  vital  power. 
The  other  principles  of  the  femen 
appear  to  be  only  a vehicle  of  the 
feminal  aura.  2.  In  chafte  men, 
the  femen  returning  through  the 
lymphatic  veffels  into  the  mafs  of  the 
blood,  gives  ftrength  to  the  body 
and  mind  ; hence  the  bull  is  fo  fierce 
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and  brave,  the  caflrated  ox  fo  gentle 
and  weak  ; lienee  every  animal  lan- 
guifhes  pojl  coitum  ; and  hence  tabes 
dorfalis  from  onanifm.  3.  It  is  by 
the  ftimulus  of  the  abforbed  femen, 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  into  the  mats 
of  the  humours  ; that  the  beard  and 
hair  of  the  pubes,  but  in  animals 
the  horns,  are  produced  ; and  the 
weeping  voice  of  the  boy  changed 
into  that  of  a man. 

Semen  a djowaeh.  A feed  im- 
ported from  the  Eaft,  of  a pleafant 
fir.ell,  a grateful  aromatic  tafie,  fome- 
what  like  favory.  It  pofledes  ex- 
citing, Simulating,  and  carminative 
virtues,  and  is  given  in  the  Ead  in 
nervous  weaknefs,  dyfpepfia,  flatu- 
lency, and  heart-burn. 

Semen  agave.  An  Eaft  In- 
dian feed,  exhibited  there  in  atonic 
gout. 

Semen  contra.  See  Santoni- 

eunt. 

Semen  sanctum.  See  Santoni- 

cum. 

Semicircular  canals.  Thefe 
canals  are  three  in  number,  and  take 
their  name  from  their  figure.  They 
belong  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and 
are  fitnated  in  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  open  into 
the  veftibulum. 

Semi,  (Semi,  from  wffv).  Semis 
in  compofition  univerfally  fignifies 
half,  as  femicupium a half-bath,  or 
bath  up  to  the  navel  ; / mtlunaris , in 
the  Aiape  of  a half  moon. 

Semiotice,  ( Semiotice , et , f. 
cfifjuxt  -■  ; from  a fign). 

Semeinjis.  That  part  of  pathology 
which  treats  on  the  figns  of  dif- 
eafes. 

Semilunar  valves.  The 
three  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are 
fo  termed,  from  their  half-moon 

fhape. 

Semimembranosus.  This  mu  fi- 
de arifes  from  the  outer  furface  of 

the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchiuin,  by  a 


broad  flat  tendon  which  is  three 
inches  in  length.  From  this  tendon 
it  has  gotten  the  name  of  femi-mem- 
branofus.  It  then  begins  to  grow 
flefliy,  and  runs  at  firft  under  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  after- 
wards between  that  mufcle  and  the 
femi  tendinofus.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh  it  becomes  narrower 
again,  and  terminates  in  a fhort  ten- 
don,  which  is  inferted  chiefly  into 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  but  fome  of  its  fibres 
are  fpread  over  the  poftericr  furface 
of  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  knee. 
Between  this  capfular  ligament  and 
the  tendon  of  t lie  mufcle,  we  find 
a fmall  burfia  mucofia.  The  tendons 
of  this  and  the  lad  deferibed  mufcle 
form  the  inner  ham-iiring.  This 

mulcle  bends  the  leg,  and  fieems 
likewife  to  prevent  the  capfular  liga- 
ment from  being  pinched. 

Semi-o^bicularis  oris.  See 
Orbicularis  oris 

Sem  [-spinalis  colli.  Semi- 

fpinalis  five  tranfverfo-J'pinalis  colli  of 
Window,  Spinalis  cervic'ts  of  Albinus, 
and  of  Douglas.  A mufcle  fi- 

tuated  on  thepoderiorpart  oftheneck, 
which  turns  the  neck  obliquely  back- 
wards, and  a little  to  one  fide.  It 
arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of 
the  uppermod  fix  vertebrae  of  the 
back  by  as  many  diftinct  tendons, 
afeending  obliquely  under  the  corn- 
plexus,  and  Is  inferted  into  the  fpi- 
nous  procefles  of  all  the  vertebras 
of  the  neck,  except  the  fird  and  lad. 

Semi  spinalis  dorsi.  Semi- 
fpinalis  externus  feu  tranfverfo  - fpi - 
nulis  derfi  of  Window.  A muf- 
cle fituated  on  the  back,  which  ex- 
tends the  fpine  obliquely  backward*. 
It  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffies 
of  the  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  vertebra:  of  the  back,  by  as 
many  diftindl  tendons,  which  foon 
grow  flefliy,  and  then  become  tendi- 
nous again,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of  all  the  vertebrcc 
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of  the  back  above  the  eighth,  and 
into  the  lowermoft  of  the  neck,  by  as 
many  tendons. 

Semi-spinalts  externus.  See 


Semi  fpinal'is  dorji. 

Seminis  ejaculator.  See 
Accelerator  uritue. 

Semi  nervosus.  See  Semiten- 
dinofus . 

Semi-ten dinosus.  This  mufcle, 
which  is  the  femi  nervofvs  of  Douglas 
and  Window,  is  fituated  obliquely 
along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arifes  tendinous  and  fkfiiy  from  the 
inferior,  pofterior,  and  outer  part  of 
the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium,  in 
common  with  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  cruris,  to  the  polterior  edge 
of  which  it  cont  inues  to  adhere,  by  a 
great  number  of  oblique  fibres,  for 
the  fpace  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
femoris  it  terminates  in  a round  ten- 
don, which  paffes  behind  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  be- 
coming fiat,  is  infcrted  into  the  up- 
per and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of 
the  tibia,  a little  below  its  tuberofity. 
This  tendon  fends  off  an  aponeurofis, 
which  helps  to  form  the  tendinous 
fafcia  that  covers  the  mufcles  of  the 
leg.  This  mufcle  affifts  in  bending 
the  leg,  and  at  the  fame  time  draws 
it  a little  inwards. 

Sempervivum,  [Sempervivum, 
if  n.  from  [emperf  always,  and  vivo, 
to  1 ive  ; fo  called  becaufe  it  is  always 
green).  The  houfe-leek,  or  fen- 
green,  is  fometimes  fo  called.  See 
Sedum  majus . 

Sempervivum  acre.  The 
{tone  crop  is  occafionally  fo  termed. 
See  Jllecebra. 

Semper  vi vu  m tectorum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  houfe-leek. 
See  Sedum  majus. 

Senecio,  ( Senecio,  otiis,  m.  from 
fenefcOf  to  grow  o'd  ; fo  called  be- 
caufe it  has  a greyifh  down  upon  it 
like  the  beard  of  old  men).  The 
groundfel.  See  Erigerum . 


Senecio  vulgaris.  The  fyf- 
temalic  name  of  groundfel.  See  Err 
gerum. 

Senecio  jacob^a.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  ragwort.  See 

Jacobaa . 

Senega.  See  Seneka. 

Senega  gum.  See  Gummifene- 

galenfe . 

Senegaw  milkwort.  See  Se - 
nek  a. 

Seneka,  ( Seneka , a,  f.  fo  called 
becaufe, the  Senecca  or  Senegaw  In- 


dians ufe  it  againtt  the  bite  of  the 


rattlefnake).  The  rattle- fnake- root- 
milk  wort.  Poly  gala  Jenegaoi  Linnseus. 
Polygala  flcribus  imberbibus  fpicatis , 
caule  creBo  herbaceo  JimpliciJJimo ,' foltis 
lato  lanceolatis.  Clafs  Diadelphia . 
Order  OBandria.  The  root  of  this 
plant  was  formerly  much  efteemed 
as  a fpecific  againft  the  poifon  of  the 
rattlefnake,  and  as  an  antiphlogiftic 
in  pleurify,  pneumonia,  &c.  but  it  i| 
now  entirely  laid  afide. 

Sengreen.  See  Sedum  majus . 

Senna,  ( Senna , a,  f.  from  fenna, 
an  Arabian  word  fignifying  acute,  fo 
called  from  its  fharp-pointed  leaves). 
Senna  alexandrina.  Senna  italic  a. 
Folium  orientale.  Senna,  or  Egyp- 
tian cafiia.  Ca/Jia  fenna  foliis  fejugis 

fubovatis,  petiolis  eglandulatis.  Clafs 
Dccandria.  Order  Monogynia.  The 
leaves  of  fenna  which  are  imported 
here  from  Alexandria  for  medicinal 
ufe,  have  a rather  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a fubacrid,  bitterifh,  naufeous 
take.  They  are  in  common  ufe  as  a 
purgative.  The  formulas  given  of 
the  fenna  by  the  colleges  are  thofe  of 
an  infufion,  a powder,  atiri&ure,  and 
an  electuary. 

Senna  alexandrina.  See 
Senna. 

Senna  italica.  See  Senna . 

Sensation.  Senfation  or  feeling 
is  the  confcioufnefs  of  a change  tak- 
ing place  in  any  part,  from  the 
contadf  of  a foreign  body  with 
the  extremities  of  our  nerves.  The 
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feat  of  fenfatlon  is  in  the  pulp  of  the 
nerves. 

Senfations  may  be  confidered  as 
of  two  kinds  : I.  Thofe  which  arife 
from  the  impulfe  or  impreffion  of  ex- 
ternal bodies,  which  we  therefore 
name  Senfations  of  impreffion.  2. 
Thofe  which  arife  from  the. mind's 
being  confcious  of  its  own  adlion,  and 
of  the  motions  it  excites ; and  theie 
we  name  Senfations  of  confcioufnefs. 

Senfations  of  Impreffion. 

The  fenfations  of  i mprelfion  are  very 
various,  but  have  been  generally  refer- 
red to  five  heads  or  kinds,  commonly 
called  the  five  fenfes ; that  is,  thofe  of 
fight,  hearing,  fmell,  tafte,  and  touch. 
The  four  firft  of  thefe  are  each  of 
them,  properly  confidered,  as  form- 
ing one  genus  of  fenfations:  i.  As 

the  particular  fenfations  comprehend- 
ed under  each  head,  though  very  va- 
rious, are,  however,  perceived  to 
have  fomewhat  common  to  all  of 
them.  2.  As  thofe  of  the  fame  ge- 
nus all  arife  from  impreffions  made 
upon  one  part  of  the  body  only,  and 
that  of  a peculiar  organization.  3. 
As  thofe  of  the  fame  genus  all  arile 
from  the  action  of  external  bodies  of 
one  kind  only,  or  of  one  and  the 
fame  quality,  by  means  of  which 
they  adt  upon  our  organs.  No  fuch 
characters  concur  in  eflablifhing  one 
genus  of  the  fenfations  referred  to 
the  fifth  head  of  touch,  which  are 
various  in  all  thofe  refpects  ; and  phy- 
fiologilts  feein  to  have  referred  to  this 
head  of  touch  every  fenfation  that 
does  not  manifeftly  belong  to  the 
other  four,  * and,  among  the  reft, 
many  of  the  fenfations  of  confciouf- 
nefs.  It  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to 
diftinguifh  into  genera,  the  feveral 
fenfations  referred  to  touch  j but  it 
is  not  necefTary  to  be  done  here. 
From  certain  fenfations  referred  to 
touch  it  appears,  that  not  only  the 
extremities,  but  that  every  part  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  is  fentient  with 
refpect  to  certain  imprefiions. 
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Senfations  of  Confcioufnefs. 

The  fenfations  of  confcioufnefs 
may  be  referred  to  the  following 
heads  : 1.  Thofe  of  apperception,  by 
which  we  are  in  general  confcious  of 
thinking,  of  perceiving,  judging,  and 
willing,  and  thereby  of  our  exiftence 
and  identity.  2.  The  finfations 
ariling  from  the  particular  ftate  of 
thinking,  as  perception,  memory, 
and  judgment,  are  more  or  lefs  clear, 
ready,  or  exadft.  3.  The  fenfations 
arifi  ng  from  the  particular  ftate  of 
volition,  and  its  various  modes.  4. 
The  fenfations  arifi  ng  from  the  ge- 
neral ftate  of  aClion,  as  vigorous 
or  weak,  eafy  or  difficult.  5.  The 
fenfations  arifing  from  particu- 
lar adftions,  or  a confcioufnefs  of  the 
add  ions  excited,  and  of  the'  motion 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
6.  The  fenfations  arifing  from  the 
diminution  or  abfence  of  impref- 
fions. 

Under  each  of  thefe  heads  a great 
number  of  particular  fenfations  are 
comprehended,  but  not  necefTary  to 
be  farther  fpecified  here. 

Laws  or  general  Circumflances  of 
Senfation. 

Of  the  four  firft  genera,  the  fenfa- 
tions arifing  give  no  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  acting  on  our 
organs,  or  of  the  mode  of  their  ac- 
tion ; and  when  we  otherwife  learn 
thefe  circumftances,  we  can  perceive 
no  necefTary  connection  between 
them  and  the  fenfations 'which  they 
produce.  But  from  certain  fenfa- 
tions of  touch  and  confcioufnefs,  we 
acquire  the  notions  of  folid  figure,  of 
motion,  impulfe,  impenetrability, 
and  the  communication  of  motion, 
and  confider  the  fenfations  as  exadtly 
correfpondeiTt  to  the  circumftances 
of  external  bodies.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  we  kno\V  of  no  other  action 
of  bodies  on  each  other  but  that  of 
impulfe  ; and  as,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
fenfations  of  the  four  firft  genera,  we 
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learn,  that  an  irapulfe  takes  place, 
we  have  comprehended ' the  whole 
under  the  title  of  Senfations  of  Im- 
preffion,  and  confider  all  of  them  as 
perceptions  of  impulfc.  To  produce 
any  fenfation  of  imprefiion,  a certain 
force  of  imprefiion  is  neceiTary  ; and 
from  a lefier  force,  no  fenfation  arifes. 
The  decree  of  force  is  likewife  fo 
limited  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  a 
high  degree,  it  ddlroys  the  organ  ; 
and,  in  degrees  approaching  to  this, 
a general  fenfaticn  of  pain,  rather 
than  the  fenfation  of  any  particular 
qbje&,  is  produced.  Within  thtfe 
limits,  however,  our  fenfations  are 
not  exactly  correfpondent  to  the 
force  of  imprefiion,  nor  do  they  make 
any  exa£l  eftimate  of  that  force. 
Ufually  fenfation  is  relative  to  the 
change  that  is  produced  rn  the  ner- 
vous fyftem ; and  a fenfation  proves 
ftrong  or  weak,  only  as  it  is  ftronger 
or  weaker  than  that  which  had  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  or  than  that 
degree  of  force  to  which  the  nerves 
had  been  immediately  before  accuf- 
tomed.  For  this  reafon  too  the  li- 
mits are  very  variable.  Different 
fenfations  do  not  always  imply  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  adtion  in  the  bodies 
producing  them  ; for  femeiimes  dif- 
ferent fenfations  arife  merely  from  a 
different  degree  of  force  in  the  fame 
kind  of  adfiion,  as  is  manifeff  in  the 
cafe  of  heat  and  cold.  To  fenfation 
from  imprefiion,  a certain  duration 
of  impreffion  is-  neceffary.  The 
mind's  reding  for  fome  time  upon 
one  fenfation,  is  called  attention.  This, 
like  the  duration,  is  neceffary  to  give 
an  imprefiion  its  full  effedh.  The 
mind  feems  to-  be  determined  to  at- 
tention by  the  force  of  imprefiion ; 
by  the  pleafure  or  pain  arifing  from 
it ; by  the  degree  of  emotion  or 
palfion  produced  by  thefe ; and, 
laftly,  by  the  emotions  being  more 
or  lefs  related  to  the  perfon  feeling. 
If  the  force  and  duration  of  impref- 
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fion,  and  the  attention  of  mind,  are 
all  in  the  due  degree,  the  fenfation 
often  remains  for  fome  time  after  the 
imprefiion  or  adlion  of  the  external 
body  has  ceafed.  The  mind  admits 
of,  or  can  attend  to,  one  fenfation 
only  at  one  time.  Though  the  mind 
admits  but  of  one  fenfation  at  one 
time,  feveral  impiefiions  may  adl  at 
the  fame  time,  if  they  be  fuch  as  can 
unite  in  producing  a iingle  fenfation  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  cafe  of  many  of  the 
imprefiions  which  produce  the  parti- 
cular fenfations  of  the  fame  genus, 
as  in  thofe  efpecially  of  colour,  found, 
fmell,  and  tafie.  In  each  of  thefe 
genera,  many  imprefiions,  which  fe- 
par^tely  produce  particular  fpecies, 
can  unite  in  producing  a Iingle  fenfa- 
tion, which  is  always  a neutral,  or 
one  different  from  either  of  the  fepa- 
rate  fenfations.  This  union  of  im« 
prefiions  may  take  place,  either  when 
the  imprefiions  are  exactly  fynchro- 
nous,  or  when  the  one  fucceeds  the 
other  before  the  fenfation  of  the  firth 
has  ceafed.  Though  the  motion  ex- 
cited in  the  fer.tient  extremities,  by 
imprefiion,  remains  fome  time,  it 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  become  continu- 
ally weaker,  till  at  length  it  ceafes 
altogether,  and  with  it  the  fenfation. 
The  fame  imprefiion,  foon  repeated, 
does  not  produce  the  fame  ftrength 
of  fenfation  as  before.  Hence,  all 
new  imprefiions  are,  cateris  paribus, 
ftrongei'i ; and  moderate  imprefiions, 
frequently  repeated,  produce  no  fen- 
fation, ualefs  their  force  is  confidcr- 
ably  increafed.  Actions  which  at 

firft  produced  a fenfation  of  confci- 
oufnefs,  as  accompanied  with  voli- 
tion, come,  by  repetition,  to  be  per- 
formed without  any  fenfation ; or 
they  produce  it  only  when  they  are 
performed  with  uneafinefs,  pain,  or 
unufual  force.  Imprefiions  being 

given,  their  effects,  in  producing 
fenfation,  are  different  in  different 
perfons,  and  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
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different  times.  This  muff  arife  from 
fome  difference  in  the  (late  of  the 
bodies  adled  upon,  which  may  per- 
haps be  referred  to  the  following 
heads  : i.  The  ftate  of  the  common 
teguments,  or  other  parts  interpofed 
between  the  imprefling  body  and  the 
medullary  fubftanceof  the fentient  ex- 
tremity. 2.  The  different  ftate  of 
the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  fen- 
tient extremities,  as  given  to  it  in 
the  original  (lamina.  3.  The  differ- 
ent Hate  of  tenfion  in  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  fentient  extremities, 
as  given  to  it  by  the  ftate  of  the 
blood-veffels  conftantly  connected 
with  it.  4.  The  ftate  of  tlifc  me- 
dullary fubftance,  as  affedled  , by 
heat  or  cold.  5.  The  , ftate  of  it  as 
produced  by  former  imprefiions. 
6.  The  ftate  of  the  nerves  along 
which  the  motion  is  propagated.  7. 
The  ftate  of  the  brain  or  fenforium. 
8.  The  ftate  of  attention.  Different 
parts  of  the  body  are  fenfible,  and 
fenfible  only  by  means  of  nerves  pre- 
fent  in  them  ; but  anatomy  does  al- 
ways determine  certainly  with  regard 
to  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  nerves ; 
and,  therefore,  the  fenftbility  of  fe- 
deral parts  can  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment only ; which,  however,  is 
alfo  fallacious.  Particular  fenfations 
arife  from  imprefiions  of  certain  parts 
only;  1.  Becaufe  the  fentient  extre- 
mities in  thefe  parts  are  fo  fituated  as 
to  be  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  certain 

external  bodies  onlv.  2.  Becaufe 
> » 

the  fentient  extremities  areconneCled 
with  an  organ  that  increafes  the  force 
of  the  external  agent,  or  modifies 
its  adtion  in  the  manner  neceffary  to  a 
determined  impreftion.  3.  Becaufe 
the  fibres  of  certain  fentient  extremi- 
ties are,  by  their  fize  or  tenfion,  fit- 
ted to  be  added  upon  by  certain  ex- 
ternal bodies  only.  4.  Becaufe  cer- 
tain fentient  extremities  are  fo  con- 
ftantly preferved  in  a certain  ftate, 
as  to  render  them  more  fenfible  to  a 
change.  Thefe  circumftances  deter- 
mine the  mode  of  impulfe,  but  do 
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not  account  for  the  fenfation  ariling 
from  it.  Different  fenfations  are 
accompanied  with  different  ju  ige- 
ments  concerning  the  bodies  making 
impreftion,  and  the  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  upon  which  it  is  made. 
Some  fenfations  are  referred  to  bodies 
at  a diftance ; others,  to  external 
bodies  in  contact  ; and  others  to  the 
feeling  body  itfelt.  When  fenfations 
are  referred  to  our  own  bodies,  it  is 
in  three  feveral  ways  : they  are  moll 
commonly  referred  to  the  part  011 
which  immediately  the  impreftion  is 
made  ; and  this,  with  regard  to  the 
external  parts,  very  accurately  ; but, 
with  regard  to  the  internal,  much 
lefs  fo  : and,  commonly,  the  fenfa- 
tions  arifing  from  internal  parts,  are 
referred  to  the  incumbent  external 
part,,  with  fome  obfeure  diftinddion 
between  fuperficial  and  more' deep. 

2.  Senfations  are  fometimes  referred, 
not  to  the  part  upon  which  the  im- 
preftion is  immediately  made,  but  to 
a diftant  more  fenfible  part,  to  which 
a motion  is  propagated  from  the  part 
impreffed.  3.  As  fenfations  ufually 
arife  from  imprefiions  made  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  thefe  ; fo  imprefiions  made 
on  the  nerves  in  their  courfe,  are 
fometimes  referred  to  the  extremities 
from  whence  they  had  commonly 
arifen.  The  fenfations  of  confciouf-  ' 
nefs  are  . referred  to  the  encephalon. 
So  are  thofe  of  imprefiions,  if  they 
are  moderate ; but,  if  more  vehe- 
ment, they  are  often  referred  to 
thofe  parts  in  which  their  effedds 
are  exerted,  "as  the  heart  and  or- 
gans of  refpiration.  The  fenfa- 
tions of  ccrifcioufnefs  are  feldom, 
with  accuracy,  referred  to  particular 
parts,  but  indiftinddly  to  a whole 
member.  W e are  not  confcious  of 
the  addion  of  particular  mufcles,  ex- 
cept when  their  contraction  is  fpaf- 
modic.  We  are  difpofed  to  combine 
our  fenfations  as  united  in  one  objedd  ; 
and  thus  form  what  is  called  complex 
ulcus.  We  compare  our  feveral  fen. 
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fations,  and  from  thence  acquire  new 
fenfations  of  relation . When  fenfa- 
tions  formerly  received  are  again  re- 
viewed by  the  fame  objects',  it  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  with  a confcioufnefs  of 
their  having  been  formerly  received  ; 
and  this  faculty  we  call  rtniinrjrence. 
Perceptions  formerly  received  can 
be  renewed  without  the  prefence  or 
’action  of  the- object  which  formerly 
gave  occation  to  them  : and  if  this 
is  attended  with  a confcioufnefs  of 
a difference  between  the  vividity  of 
the  two  perceptions,  and  particularly 
of  the  abfence  of  the  original  objects, 
inch  a renewed  perception  is  called 
an  idea  ; and  the  faculty  by  which 
th  is  renewal  is  made,  is  called  memo- 
ry. Perceptions  formerly  received 
can,  without  the  prefence  of  the  ori- 
ginal object,  be  renewed  alfo  in  fnch 
a manner,  that  the  mind  does  not 
perceive  any  difference  between  the 
original  and  the  renewed  perception ; 
and  therefore,  fuch  renewal  is  always 
attended  with  the  perfuafion  of  the 
prefence  of  the  object.  The  faculty 
by  which  fuch  renewal  is  made,  we 
call  imagination , more  ftri&ly.  Re- 
minifcence  depends  upon  the  force 
or  frequent  repetition  of  the  former 
fenfation.  Memory  depends  upon 
an  affociation  of  perceptions,  which 
is  formed  by  their  being  frequently 
repeated  immediately  after  each  o- 
ther ; by  their  being  parts  of  the 
fame  complex  idea;  and,  by  their 
having  relations  marked.  Memory 
is  generally  faithful  to  fnch  aifocia- 
tions  ; but  it  is  more  or  lefs  io  in  dif- 
ferent perfons,  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  relations 
marked  ; according  to  the  frequency 
of  the  repetition  of  the  fenfations, 
and  the  marking  of  their  relations  ; 
and  according  to  the  different  flates 
of  the  brain,  very  little  known. 
Imagination  feems  always  to  depend 
upon  internal  caufes,  that  is,  upon 
caufes  aCting  in  the  brain.  Memory 
and  imagination  renew  diftin&ly  the 
ideas  of  feeing  and  hearing  only.  All 
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others  are  renewed  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  all,  but  all  others  may  be  affo- 
ciated  with  the  fenfations  or  ideas  of 
feeing  and  hearing,  fo  that  thefe  be-  ;.i 
come  ftgns  of  the  others.  The  me- 
mory, in  renewing  thefe  figns,  fo  far 
renews  the  idea  belonging  to  them,  m 
as  to  renew  their  feveral  aftbciatiQns 
and  relations  ; to  renew,  in  fome 
degree,  the  pleafure  or  pain  which  - 
formerly  attended  the  fenfations  i 
themfelves  ; and  particularly  to  re-  u 
new  the  emotions  of  mind,  or  motions 
of  the  body,  which  the  fenfations 
formerly  produced.  Mofl  of  our 
fenfations,  perhaps  all  of  them,  are 
either  pleafant  or  painful.  The 
words  pleafant  and  painful  are  com- 
monly generic  terms,  each  of  them 
comprehending  a great  many  fpecies,  ^ 
which  feem  to  require  being  aborted 
under  feveral  different  genera.  Thus,  : 
in  the  firft  place,  our  fenfations  may  „ 
be  divided  into  thofe  we  delire,  and 
thefe  we  areaverfe  to.  Of  thofe  we 
defire,  we  may  diftinguifh  thofe 
which  a rife  from  qualities  we  refer  to 
other  bodies,  from  thofe  we  refer  en-  \ 
tirely  to  our  own.  The  firft  may  be  & 
named  more  briefly  the  agreeable , ||,, 
the  laft  ihepleafant.  In  like  manner,  -s 
of  the  fenfations  we  are  averfe  to, 
we  may  diftinguifh  the  difagreeable  - 
and  the  painful.  But,  farther,  the  1 
laft  mufi  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
fenfe  of  averfion,  which  accompa- 
nies  certain  fenfations  of  confciouf-  ]i„ 
nefs,  as  the  fenfe  of  debility,  lafiitude, 
difficulty,  &c.  and  particularly  from 
that  which  is  referred  obfcurelv  to  Hi;/ 
internal  parts,  and  tills  we  name 
anxiety.  Thefe  fenfations  may  be 
called  th cuneafy  ; and  every  one  dif-  ; 
tinguifhes  this  kind  from  that  of  the 
painful % more  ftri&ly  fo  called.  Thefe  ! 
laft  feem  to  be  always  fenfations  of 
impreflion,  referred  pretty  accurately 
to.  a particular  part.  There  is  thus  < 
a foundation  for  tftablifhing  different 
genera  of  the  fenfations  we  defire 
and  of  thofe  we  are  averfe  to  ; a*  1 
alfo,  for  greater  prepfion  in  the  em 
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e|  ijloyment  of  terms ; but  tbe  fixing 
o|  helimits  of  thefe  geneia,  and  affort- 
<4  nn  feveral  fp"cies,  may  be  ft  ill 
difficult  ; fo  that  we  cannot  be  cer- 
mtl  ain  of  applying  the  terms  every 
’kjvhere  with  Uriel  propriety.  The 
numeration  of  th<x  agreeable  or 
;'4  jlifagreeable,  and  even  ofi  the  plea- 
Q«jrant  fenfations,  would  not  be  of  much 
ife  here ; and  the  enumeration  of 


!o!t  :he  uneafy  andpainful, -though  much 
H:t  more  interefting,  belongs’  to  the  pa- 
hology.  However,  we  think  it 
toil  proper  to  deliver  here”  the  few  folio  w- 
°#l  ng  propofitions.  Senfation  and  ac- 
|:ion,  within  certain  limits,  are  always 
defired  ; and  the  want  of  fenfation, 
;or"j  Dr  impe/fedl  and  indifiinft  fenfations, 

1 iire  always  uneafy.  In  aftion  of  every 
^■kind,  the  fenfations  of  debility  and 
difficulty  are  alfo  uneafy-  In  fen- 
; nations  of  impreffion',  their  being 
roilpleafant  or  painful  often  depends  on 
3SI  ;he  degree  of  force  in  the  impreflion, 

: allowance  being  made  for  the  fen fi- 
Ipility  of  the  fyftem.  As  impreffions, 
:rljDy  being  repeated,  produce  weak 
'i:1  fenfations,  impreffions  at  fivft  pain- 
■Ji  ful  may,  by  repetition,  be  changed 
iinto  pleafant,  and  the  pkafant  into 
>4  jinilpid  and  uneafy.  Hence  arifes, 
i with  regard  to  moderate  impreffions, 
he  pleafure  of  novelty,  the  dehre  of 
.variety,  and  the  defire  of  increaling 
I'Wthe  force  of  pleafant  impreffions. 
W There  is  a condition  of  impreffions, 
rendering  them  objedfs  of  defire  or 
’->11370 fion,  that  cannot  with  certainty 
ff  be  referred  to  their  force.  This 
condition  we  call  the  quality  of  im- 
W'preffions.  Impreffions  are  often  ren- 
dered objects  of  defire  or  averfion, 
isljby  combination,  fucceffion,  and  rela- 
tion. No  fenfations  arife  originally 
in  the  mind,  without  i.  previous 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  body. 
Certain  impreffions,  and  certain  fitates 
4 of  the  body,  like  to  thofe  which 
produce  the  fenfations  of  confciouf- 
oefs,  may  both  of  them  ad  upon  the 
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nervous  fyftem,  without  producing 
any  fenfation. 

Senses.  The  fenfes  are  diftin- 
guiftied  into  external  and  internal. 
The  external  are  five,  viz.  fmelling, 
feeing,  hearing,  tailing,  and  touch- 
ing. Thefe  are  confidertd  under 
their  refpedive  heads.  It  is  common 
to  all  thefe,  that  the  medulla  of  the 
tender  and  pulpy  nerve,  being  affect- 
ed by  external  objedls,  tranfmits 
fome  change  to  that  part  of  the 
brain  where  the  fibres  of  the  nerve 
affeCted  firft  arife  from  the  arteries 
of  the  brain.  We  know  nothing 
more,  than  that  new  thoughts  are 
excited  in  the  mind,  as  often  as  a 
change  of  this  kind,  originating  in 
any  organ  of  fenfe,  is  tranfmitted 
to  the  origin  of  the  nerve  affeCted. 
For  this  perception  is  not  an  actual 
representation  of  the  objeCl,  by 
which  the  fewtient  nerve  is  affeCt- 
ed.  The  idea  of  rednefs  has  noth* 
ing  in  common  with  rays  little 
refrangible,  and  feparat^d  from  the 
feven  portions  of  the  total  ray  ; and 
much  lefs  is  it  confident  with  optical 
principles,  for  an  image  painted  by 
rays  upon  a foft  white  nerve,  to  be 
conveyed  for  a long  way,  in  perfeCl 
darknefs,  through  a completely 
opaque  body,  to  the  origin  of  the 
optic  nerves.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  pain  of  burning  that  can  repre- 
fert  to  the  mind  the  violent  motion 
of  a fwift  and  fubtle  matter  by  which 
the  particles  of  the  nerves  are  re- 
moved from  mutual  contact.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  a fharp 
found  from  a cord  of  a certain  lengt  h 
that  can  inform  the  mind  that  the 
faid  cord  vibrates  5000  times  in  the 
fpace  of  a fecond.  Neither  does  the 
tafte  teach  us  that  the  cryftals  of 
fea-falt  are  of  a cubical  figure.  Laftly, 
motion  . imparted  by  a body  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfes,  is  indeed  pro- 
pagated to  the  brain,  but  the  mind 
neither  perceivesthis  motion,  nor  the 
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tremors  of  found,  nor  the  pereuffion 
of  the  rays  of  light,  but  fomething 
perfectly  diftinct  from  motion.  It  is 
eftablifhed  as  a reciprocal  law  by  the 
Creator,  that  with  certain  changes, 
produced  firft  in  the  nerve,  and  then 
in'  the  fenforium  commune,  new  and 
definite  thoughts  fliall  arife  in  the 
mind,  invariably  connected  ; and 
that  our  perceptions  of  external  ob- 
je&s  are  arbitrary,  yet  that  they  are 
not  falfe,  appears  plainly  from  the 
perpetual  agreement  of  fimilar  ideas 
with  fimilar  affections  of  the  fentient 
nerves,  in  all  perfons.  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  one  perfon  at  different 
times. 

Therefore,  when, we  feel,  five  very 
different  exigences  are  conjoined : 
the  thing  which  we  perceive  ; the 
affection  of  the  organ  of  fenfe  by 
that  body  ; the  affection  of  the  brain,, 
arifi ng  from  the  pereuffion  of  that 
fenfory  ; the  change  produced  in  the 
mind;  and,  iaftlv,  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  mind,,  and  perception 
of  the  fenfationv 

It  appears  from  certain  experi- 
ments, that  the  firft  origin  of  every 
fentient  nerve  is  always  diftinft  from 
all  the  others  ; and  that  the  change 
which  is  firft  excited  by  external  ob- 
je6ls  in  that  nerve,  continues  long  in 
its  origin  ; and  that  thofe  changes 
are  generally  fo  arranged  in  the  laid 
part  of  the  brain,  that,  being  dif- 
pofed  according  to  the  order  of  time, 
thofe  are  neareft  together  which  were 
either  cotemporary,  or  occurred  in 
immediate  fucceffion  ; or*,  laftl'y, 
thofe  which  have  a relation  to  the 
fame  fuhjeCfc,  or  were  excited-  by 
fimilar  objedls  ; infomuch  that  it  is 
certain  that  new  ideas  are  conveyed 
to  the  fame  part  of  the  brain  where 
others  of  the  like  kind  are  referved  : 
for  otherwise,  neither  would  the  ar- 
bitrary figns  of  words  and  letters  re- 
cal  to  the  memory  paft  ideas  ;,  or 
difagreeable  ideas,,  returning  into  the 
mind,  without  theaffiftance  of  exter<- 


nal  obje&s,  reproduce  the  fame  ei 
fedls  as  objeCts  themfelves ;;  noi 
otherwife,  could  there  be  fo  conftan 
and  manifeft  a conne&ion  of  analc 
gous  ideas,  which  fupervene  mol 
remarkably  in  dreaming,  to  the  coi 
poreal  impreffions,  adting  at  tha 
time  moft  powerfully.  Imaginatio 
and  memory  depend  on  this  confei 
vation  of  ideas.  Thofe  changes  cor. 
ferved  in  the  fenforium,  which  man 
term  ideas,  aie,  for  the  fake  of  dil 
tindfon,  by  us  called  the  impreflion 
cf  things,  as  they  do  not  exift  in  th 
mind,  but  are  impreffed  in  the  bed 
iifdf,  and  indeed  in  the  medulla  c 
the  brain,,  in  an  incomprehenlibl 
manner,  by  certain  characters,  inert 
dible  in  their  minutenefs,  and  infinit 
in  their  number.  Amongft  thefe  th 
impreffions  received  by  the  fight  ar 
the  moft  remarkable,  and  moft  dil 
tindly  preferved,  and  next,  thofe  o 
hearing ; thofe  of  the  other  organ 
are  more  confufed,  and  lefs  revccabi 
by  the  will.  Both  the  imprefiion 
and  their  figns  are  preferved  th 
latter  more  eafily  ; the  former,  how 
ever,  fo  far,  that  a*  painter  can  ex 
prefs  with  his  pencil  upon  canvas 
a face  fimilar  to  the  image  of  i 
familiar  face,  impreffed  upon  hi 
mind. 

We  are  faid  to  imagine,  when  b; 
means  of  any  image  preferved  in  th< 
fenforial  part. of  the  brain,  the  fann 
IdeaSrare  excited  in  trie  mind  whicl 
would  arife  if  the  fentient  nerve  tha 
firft  produced  the  faid  image  itfel 
fuffered  that  change.  This  we  tern 
recalling  an  image.  This  definitior 
is  confirmed  by  the  example  of  th 
great  ftrength  of  fancy  in  certair 
perfons,  and  in  thofe  who  are  deli 
rious,  and  in  every  perfofc,  *n  t^,< 
inftanceof  dreams,  in  which  thought 
arife  in  the  mind,  occafioncd  by  th 
images  preferved  in  the  brain,  no 
at  all  weaker  than  thofe  which  are  pri 
marily  produeedby  the  change  in  th 
fentient  nerve,  from  the  external  ob 


icrvc  that  is  too  ftrong,  and  plea- 
lire,  in  which  the  nerve  is  irritated 
beyond  what  is  ufual,  but  in  a mode- 
ate  degree.  Itching  is  akin  to 
(deafure,  and  in  both  the  fiow  of 
Mood  is  increafed  into  the  part  in 
vhich  either  pleafure  or  titillation 
> perceived  ; but,  when  farther  in- 
| rcafed,  it  degenerates  into  pain,  or 
! xceflive  fenfation  in  the  nerve. 
Anxiety  is  from  the  blood  being  re- 
arded  in  its  paflage  through  the 

jngs.  Other  ideas  which  affect  the 
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lind  are  either  entirely  unconnected 
/ ir h the  properties  of  matter,  or 
ertainly  lefs  iimple,  underftood,  or 
lechnnical,  than  the  foregoing.  The 
defence  of  good  conltitutes  joy  ; 
he  dcfire  of  good,  love  ; the  e.-fpec- 
.ition  of  good,  hope  ; the  prefence 
f evil,  forrow,  terror,  or  defpair  ; 
ie  diflike  of  evil,  hatred  ; and  the 
xpectation  of  evil,  fear.  Hope, 
uiiofity,  and  glory,  feem  to  be 
ffections  of  the  human  mind,  which 
either  belong  to  the  body,  nor  exift 
1 bealts. 

From  thefe  affeftions  of  the  mind, 

N 

jot  only  the  pure  will  appears  to 
'ireft  the  aftions  of  the  body  to  a 
•refeen  purpofe,  in  order  to  attain 
tood,  and  avoid  evil,  but  alfo  in  the 
pdy  itfelf,  neither  willing  them  nor 
ipable  of  oppofing  them,  various 
langes  happen  in  the  pulfe,  refpi- 
ition,  appetite,  ftrength,  and  other 
inftions  of  the  heart,  nerves,  (lo- 
ach, and  other  parts,  which  both 
nmediately  follow  and  indicate  the 
iflions  of  the  mind.  Thus  anger 
olently  excites  the  motion  of  the 
'irits,  increafes  the  motion  of  the 
:art,  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
id  the  ftrength  of  the  mulcles ; 
rcesthe  blood  into  the  ultimate  and 
fllucid  veflels,  and  even  out  ot  the 
ffcls  ; accelerates  the  excretion  of 
le,  terminates  chronic  difeafes,  and 
moves  obftruclions.  Grief  weak- 
ns  th  ftrength  of  the  nerves,  and 
dion  of  the  heart  ; retards  the 


pulfe  ; deftroys  the  appetite ; and 
produces  palenefs,  cachexy,  diar- 
rhea, jaundice,  feirrhofities,  and 
difeafes  ariting  from  a ftagnation  of 
the  humours.  Fear  diminifties  the 
force  of  the  heart,  fo  as  to  occafion 
polypufes  and  palenefs,  weakens  the 
mufcular  motions,  relaxes  the  fphinc- 
ters,  increaies  inhalation,  and  dimi- 
nirhes  exhalation.  Ex'ceffive  terror 
increafes  the  ftrength  even  to  con- 
vulfton  ; excites  the  pulfe  ; removes 
obftruft  ions,  palfles ; interrupts  the 
courfe  of  the  blood,  and  produces 
fudden  death.  Love,  hope,  and  joy, 
promote  perfpiration,  quicken  the 
pulfe,  promote  the  circulation,  in- 
creafe  the  appetite,  and  facilitate  the 
cure  ot  difeafes.  E xceflive  and  bid- 
den joy  often  kills,  by  increafing  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  exciting  a 
true  apoplexy.  Shame  in  a peculiar 
manner  retains  the  blood  in  the  face, 
as  if  the  veins  were  tied  ; and  alfo 
fuppreftes  the  menfes,  and  has  been 
even  known  to  kill. 

In  what  manner  are  thefe  changes 
produced  by  the  refpeftive  paiTions 
of  the  mind  ? Do  nervous  fphiufters 
regulate  the  veflels,  and  at  one  time 
comprefs  them  fubfultorily,  and  in- 
create  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
at  another  relax  them  and  deftroy 
their  tone  ? That  fomething-  like 
this  obtains  Jn  the  fmaller  veflels  ap- 
pears evidently  from  the  very  fimilar 
effefts  produced  by  fear  and  cold 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  fkin.  In  the 
genital  parts  we  manifellly  fee  the 
veins,  under  particular  circumftances, 
con ftri&ed,  and  a confequent  accu- 
mulation of  blood  ; and  it  feemed 
probable,  that  in  the  larger  veflels, 
the  nervous  noofes  furrounding  many 
of  them  produced  the  fame  effefts  : 
for,  in  various  parts,  they  furround 
and  include  the  meningeal,  temporal, 
vertebral,  carotid,  fubclavian,  cceliac, 
mefenteric,  renal,  and  other  arteries. 
But  after  it  was  (hewn  by  our  expe- 
riments, that  the  nerves  are  at  reft 
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during  the  a&ion  of  the  mufcles,  and 
cannot  be  rendered  ffiorter  by  any 
irritation,  we  were  obliged  to  defert 
this  elegant  theory.  Nor  would  it 
feem  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  ar- 
teries are  rendered  more  lefs  irrita- 
ble from  the  various  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves,  and  thus  may  be  contradled 
more  vehemently  or  languidly  by  the 
fame  quantity  of  blood,  and  that 
thus  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  ei- 
ther quickened  or  retarded,  if  it 
were  at  all  certain  that  the  fmaller 
arteries  have  the  fame  irritable  na- , 
ture  with  the  large  ones.  Thus  the 
appetite  and  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
flomach  and  inteflines,  are  manifeftly 
deftroyed  by  the  affections  of  the 
mind. 

]t  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Crea- 
tor has  affixed  chara&eriftic  marks 
to  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  that  in 
fociallife  man  might  not  eafily  impofe 
on  man.  For  the  refpe&ive  mufcles, 
more  efpecially  of  the  voice,  face, 
and  eyes,  exprefs  the  feveral  paffions 
of  the  mind  fo  faithfully,  that  they 
may  be  even  reprefented  in  painting. 
To  inveltigate  each  of  them,  would 
indeed  be  an  elegant  talk,  but  too 
Ictig  for  an  article  in  this  work. 
Prom  thea&ion  of  thele  mufcles  being 
often  repeated,  phyfiognorqy  arifes, 
fo  that  the  conftant  expreffion  of  the 
face  retains  fomething  of  the  a&ion 
of  the  prevailing  mufcles  ; and  fome 
character  of  frequent  anger  often  re- 
mains in  the  countenance,  after  the 
paffion  itfelf  is  gone  off. 

Whence  proceeds  the  fympathy  of 
parts,  fo  famous  in  the  praCtice  of 
phyfic  ? Jn  fome  of  them  it  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  connection  of 
the  blood-veffels ; by  which  the 
blood,  being  repelled  from  one  part, 
preffes  more  heavily  upon  another, 
which  has  its  veffels  from  the  fame 
common  trunk.  This  comprehends 
revulfions  made  by  blood-letting ; 
beacj-ach,  from  cold  feet,  &c.  In 
pther  parts,  the  fympathy  arifes 
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from  a fimilitude  in  their  fabric,  bv$ 
which  they  fuffer  like  effects  fron 
the  fame  caufes  arifing  in  the  body 
fuch  as  the  fympathy  betwixt  thi 
womb  and  the  breafts.  Anothe 
caufeis,  the  continuity  ofmembranes 
from  lienee  the  itching  in  the  glan  |e: 
of  the  penis  from  calculus,  the  cun 
of  deafnefs  by  diarrhoea.  Anothe  p 
cai)fe  exifts  in  the  nerves  themfelves  (Lp 
and  their  anaftomefes,  as  fatisfaCto 
rjly  appears  from  the  teeth  being  fe  to 
on  edge  by  certain  founds,  a difa  «L 
agreeable  fenfation  being  produced  ii  {L 
the  maxillary  nerve,  on  account  of  it  to 
various  communications  with  thepor  rpr 
tio  dura.  Thus  the  fympathy  of  th  L 
eyes,  which  is  not  obfervable  in  lik 
manner  in  the  ears,  proceeds  from  th  Lj 
decuffation  of  the  optic  nerves  ; an<  |jg 
vomiting  is  excited  by  nephritis 
Laflly,  another  caufe  is  referred  t jto' 
the  common  fenfory,  and  beginning 
of  the  nerves,  which  is  demonftratei 
from  general  convulfions  being  pro  i{\ 
duced  by  the  irritation  of  a fingl 
nerve,  and  universal  epilepfy  by  a lo  y 
cal  diforder,  &c.  Some  fympathie  i| 
in  difeafes  arife  from  a tranflation  c 
the  matter  to  other  parts  throng 
the  cellular  fubftance,  or  by  the  ac 
tion  of  the  mufcles,  arteries,  or  gr* 
vity.  See  Sympathy. 

But  that  important  fympathy  r< 
mains  to  be  explained,  which  fubfifi 
betwixt  the  body  and  the  mind.  Fc 
that  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  diffei 
ent  from  that  of  the  body,  is  prove 
by  an  infinity  of  circumftances,  e 
pecially  by  ideas  and  affe&ions  c 
the  mind,  to  which  nothing  in  fer 
fation  is  analogous.  For  what  is  tf 
colour  of  pride  ? or  what  the  magn 
tude  of  envy  or  curiofity  ? to  whic 
there  is  nothing  fimilar  in  animals  liy 
neither  can  that  good  which  is  d< 
fired  by  it,  glory  ^d  the  acquifitic 
as  it  were  of  new  ideas,  be  referre 
to  any  corporeal  pleafure.  Is  it  po 
fible  that  the  body  can  poffefs  tw 
kinds  of  forcesj  fo  that  its  infV^ 
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jecls,  and  in  which  the  perfect  r£- 
femblances  of  pcrfons  and  things  with 
which  we  are  occupied,  are  repre- 
fented  to  the  mind.  Attention, 
quiet,  and  the  abfence  of  other  ob- 
jedls,  even  obtain  a lironger  aflent 
of  the  mind  to  thefe  traces  imprefled 
on  the  brain,  than  to  thofe  percep- 
tions which  are  excited  in  the  mind 
by  external  objedls ; for  the  will  is 
much  more  powerfully  determined  in 
thofe  who  dream,  than  in  thofe  wrho 
are  awake  ; and  fome  voluntary  muf- 
cles  perform,  during  Deep,  functions, 
which  while  awake  they  never  could 
perform,  even  when  their  nerves 
were  mod  ftrongly  affected  by  the 
fame  objedt.  From  hence  we  may 
underhand  how  it  is  poffible,  that  a 
very  vivid  internal  imprefiion  in  de- 
lirium may  fo  impofe  upon  the  mind, 
as  to  be  miftaken  for  the  perception 
of  an  external  objedt ; which  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fparks  which  are  excited 
by  rubbing  the  optic  nerve  ; in  the 
rednefs  feen  by  the  eye  when  (hut  ; in 
the  vertigo  that  arifes  from  a motion 
of  the  retina,  which  we  afcribe  to 
the  external  objedts  themfelves  } in 
double  vifion,  &c. 

Memory  is  faid  to  be  exercifed, 
wrhen  any  thought  of  the  mind,  or 
image  of  an  external  objedt  preferred 
in  the  fentient  part  of  the  brain,  ex- 
cites any  perception  in  the  mind* 
This  is  commonly  weaker  than  in 
imagination,  and  almoft  confined  to 
certain  arbitrary  figns,  which  the 
mind  conjoined  with  that  i.dea  at  its 
firtl  perception.  For  memory  hardly 
reprefents  the  images  and  pictures  of 
things  to  the  mind,  but  almoil  only 
words,  and  certain  attributes,  and 
abftradt  ideas ; for  which  reafqn  it 
excites  volition  lefs  powerfully.  But 
it  appears  from  the  obfervation  of 
the  phenomena  of  memory,  that* 
thofe  changes  which  arife  from  the 
external  fenfes,  remain  long  in  the 
brain  ; and  fomc-times,  if  they  made 
a ftrong  imprcffion,  arc  reprefented 


to  the  mind  for  a long  period,  almoft 
for  ever  5 but  that  they  are  gradually 
weakened  and  impaired  ; unlefs  they 
be  renewed,  either  by  the  objedt  be-, 
ing  reprefented  again  to  the  mind, 
or  by  the  mind  itfelf  recalling  tbO 
fame  change  again  into  memory ; 
and  that  at  laft  the  change  will  be  in 
a manner  erafed,  and  entirely  loft* 
and  the  idea  which  was  connected 
with  that  change  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, will  never  again  recur  to  the 
mind.  This  annihilation  is  gradually 
effedled  by  new  and  different  impref- 
fions  made  on  the  fenforium,  and 
not  from  time  only,  or  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  in  cataleptic 
patients,  who  fometimes  after  a con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  return  to 
the  fame  train  of  thought  which  the 
difeafe  had  interrupted.  But  fome- 
times all  of  them  will  be  fuddenly 
deftroyed  by  fome  difeafe,  in  which 
the  brain  is  in  fome  way  comprcfled, 
either  by  the  blood  or  any  other 
caufe.  Such  a caufe,  adling  on  part 
of  the  common  fenfory,  blots  out  a 
part  of  the  impreflions  from  the  me- 
mory, filch  as  certain  words,  or  all 
of  them,  the  characters  by  which  wc 
exprefs  words,  or  our  friends,  and 
even  the  necefiaries  of  life ; yet  aH 
thefe  impreflions  may  often  be  re- 
newed % removing  the  comprefiing 
caufe.  But  the  ftrength  and  dura- 
tion of  an  idea  depend  upon  its  being 
unufual,  exceflive,  or  greatly  con- 
ducing either  to  increafe  or  leflen 
our  felicity ; and  laftly,  upon  our 
attention  to  it,  and  repetition  ; which 
laft  renders  the  impreflions  fo  vivid, 
that  their  perception  is  at  length 
miftaken  by  the  mind  for  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objeCts,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  maniacs. 

Moreover,  if  we  review  the  hiftory 
of  human  life,  it  appears  that  in  early 
infancy  we  have  hardly  any  memory  ; 
only  Ample  perceptions,  \ that  foon 
vanifh  : which,  neverthelefs,  excite* 
flrong  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  we  fee 
Y y 2 


from  the  crying  of  infants.  The 
’memory  is  perfected  by  degrees,  and 
the  ideas  received  from  favorite  ob- 
jects, and  familiar  perfons,  remain 
impreffed  in  the  mind  of  the  infant ; 
while  at  the  lame  time,  the  imagina- 
tion likewife  encreafes,  which  is  of- 
ten very  powerful  in  young  children  ; 
as  for  example,  in  terror,  which  in 
no  age  produces  more  violent  or  de- 
plorable effects.  Afterwards,  as 
the  number  of  our  ideas  increafcs, 
the  facility  of  preferving  pall  ideas 
is  impaired,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
the  power  of  the  imagination  be- 
comes torpid  ; till  at  laff  the  former 
alinolt  perifhes,  and  the  ideas  which 
are  received  escape  from  the  brain 
in  a fliort  time  ; while  at  the  fame 
time,  the  imagination,  which  is  a 
kind  of  memory,  languishes. 

But  fince  thefe  perceptions  produce 
various  changes  in  the  mind  itfelf, 
which  are  perfectly  diffindt  from  any 
corporeal  faculty,  we  (hall  briefly 
add  fomething  concerning  them,  fo 
far  as  may  fuffice  for  the  purpofes  of 
medicine.  Thought  refrdes  in  the 
foul,  it  attends  to  the  fenfations 
which  are  either  brought  by  the 
fenfes,  or  recalled  by  the  imagina- 
tion ; frequently  alio  to  the  mere 
ligns  which  recur  into  the  mind. 
Attention  is  when  one  idea  occupies 
tht  mind  principally  or  folely  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  compari- 
fon  of  two  ideas,  inftituted  by  the 
mind,  is  called  judgment  or  genius, 
when  the  mind,  by  comparing  them, 
difeovers  them  to  be  alike  or  diffi- 
miiar.  Genius  confifts  in  a vivid 
fenfation  conjoined  with  rapidity  of 
thought,  fo  as  inftantly  to  abftradt 
from  notions  their  points  of  fimilitude 
and  diffimilitude.  The  principal 
fource  of  judgment,  invention,  and 
wifdom,  confills  in  the  flow  exami- 
nation of  ideas,  by  which  they  are 
confidered  by  the  mind  in  every  point 
ol  view,  and  in  the  attention  of  the 
njnd  being  confined  to  one  objedf. 
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to  the  exclulion  of  all  other  ideas. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  darknefs  in 
making  difficult  calculations  ; the 
exquiflte  attention  of  blind  people  to 
the  nature  of  founds,  and  of  thofe 
who  are  deaf,  to  colours.  The 
fources  of  error  are  negligence  in 
contemplating  the  whole  idea,  the 
eflimating  it  from  a partial  view, 
and  the  connedfion  of  ideas  with 
others  that  are  diltindt,  and  only 
related  by  accident,  or  external 
caufes. 

The  integrity  of  the  judgment  de- 
pends upon  a healthy  conflitution  of 
the  brain.  For  when  that  is  com- 
preffed,  irritated,  exhausted  of  blood, 
or  changed  iri  its  fabric,  the  ufe  of 
reafon  is  totally  difturhed  ; theflrong 
internal  impreffions  on  the  brain  are 
reprefented  to  the  mind  as  external 
or  real  objedls ; the  chain  of  ideas  is 
broken,  fo  that  the  mind  does  not 
compare  them,  or  perceive  their 
refemblance  or  diverfity,  but  paffes 
abruptly  from  one  idea  to  another 
totally  different  ; orlaftly,  theadfions 
of  the  fenfes  being  impaired  or  in- 
terrupted, and  all  impreffions  being 
in  a ‘“'manner  erafed  from  the  brain, 
man  is  reduced  to  a flate  of  imbecility 
or  vegetation.  But  external  caufes 
alfo  have  confiderable  influence  in 
changing  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  the  impreffions  of  the  fenfes  ; the 
air,  way  of  life,  food,  and  habit, 
either  affifl:  or  diminifh  the  foundnefs 
of  the  judgment,  the  force  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  flrength  of  the 
memory. 

Finally,  as  thefe  ideas  are  either 
indifferent,  or  have  fome  relation  to 
our  happinefs,  they  produce  different 
determinations  in  the  will.  Some 
of  the  caufes  by  which  the  felicity 
of  our  mind  is  either  increafed  or 
diminifhed,  proceed  entirely  from 
the  body,  and  are  purely  mechani- 
cal ; amongfl:  thefe  are  pain,  difa- 
greeable  fenfations,  which  feem  to  be 
produced  by  every  fenfation  in  a 
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particles  fhould  unite  into  one  mafs, 
which  do  not  preferve  their  own  af- 
feflions  only,  and  reprefent  them  to 
themfelvcs,  but  alfo  join  together 
into  one  common  thinking  whole, 
diffsring  from  the  attributes  of  all, 
and  yet  capable  both  of  receiving 
and  comparing  thefe  attributes  ? Is 
there  any  ihftunce  of  a body,  which, 
without  an  external  cauTe,  pafles  from 
reft  to  motion,  changes  or  reverfes 
the  direction  of  motion,  without  the 
aCHon  of  fome  other  caufe,  as  is  very 
eafily  obferved  with  regard  to  -ihc 
mind  ? 

Yet  this  mind.  To  different  from 
the  body,  is  conne&ed  with  it  by 
the  moft  intimate  lies,  being  both 
obliged  to  think  upon  thofe  impref- 
fions  which  the  body  prefents  to  it, 
and  not  Teeming  to  poflefs  memory 
or  judgment,  independent  of  the  cor- 
poreal imprefiions  on  the  brain  ; and, 
iaflly,;by  means  of  volition  being  *t*he 
ccufe  or  occafion  of  the  greateft  and 
fwifteft  motions  in  the  body. 

Thofe  have  aCled  circumfpeClly 
who,  confeffing  themfelves  ignorant 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and 
mind  are  united,  have  contented 
themfelves  with  the  laws  Cftablifhed 
by  the  Creator,  which  they  have  af- 
certained  and  not  conje&ured.  They 
are  manifeftly  excufed  by  the  obferva- 
tion,  that  even  in  optics,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  affections  of  the  body 
are  connected  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  by  an  arbitrary  relation, 
and  that  other  ideas  would  have  been 
fuggefted,  if  the  Creator 'had  altered 
the  figure,  the  re'fra&ing  powers,  or 
colours  of  the  parts  oF  the  eye.  As 
there  is  a law,  which  eftablifhes  a per- 
petual connection  between  the  lead 
refrangible  rays  and  the  idea  of  a red 
colour  ; there  is  alfo  a law  which 
conftitutes  the  connection  betwixt  the 
imprefhon  of  thofe  rays  upon  the  re- 
tina, and  the  correfponding  idea.  Nor 
-need  we  be  moreafhamed  of  our  i^rno- 
r.aace  of  the  mschanifm  of  the  latte: 
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law,  than  of  our  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  former. 

Does  the  mind  govern  the  body  ? 
Do  ail  the  motions  and  actions  in  the 
body  arife  from  the  mind,  as  the  im- 
mediate fource  and  origin  of  motion  ? 
Do  the  motions  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  refpiration,  arife  from  the  mind, 
willing  them  and  folicitous  for  the 
common  good  of  the  whole  fyftem  ? 
Is  this  power  of  the  mind  demon- 
ft  rated  by  the  ftru&ure  of  polypi 
formed  in  wounds,  by  the  pafiions  of 
the  mind,  and  by  the  n*evi  materni  ? 
Is  the  abfence  of  confcioufnefs  ac- 
counted for  by  the  well-known  ex- 
ample of  the  obfeure  perceptions  we 
bave  in  refpiration,  winking,  'and 
mdfcular  motion,  all  of  which  are 
effected  by  the  will,  although  we  do 
not  know  the  organs,  or  attend,  that 
we  will,  when  vve  breathe,  wink,  or 
walk,  when  occupied  in  thought? 
Is  it  therefore  certain,  that  all  mo- 
tions arife  from  the  mind,  becaufe 
there  is  no  other  evident  caufe  perpe- 
tually conneCled  with  the  body,  to 
which  they  can  be  referred? 

There  are  many  reafons  whicli  do 
not  yet  permit  us  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion. And,  firft,  the  con  ft  ruCtion 
and  government  of  the  body  itfelf  ap- 
pear greatly  to  exceed  the  wifdom  of 
the  mind.  Our  mind  fees  one  point 
diftinCHy,  and  thinks  one  thought 
diftinCtly ; but  if  ft  endeavours  to  fee 
two  objects  at  the  fame  time,  to  con- 
template two  ideas  at  the  fame  time, 
or  to  read  two  letters  at  once,  it  al- 
ways becomes  confufed,  commits 
miftakes,  and  comprehends  neither 
rightly ; and  confcious  of  its  own 
powers,  whenever  it  applies  ferioufiy 
and  diligently  to  any  objeCf,  it  with- 
draws itfelf  as  it  were  from  the  im- 
preffions  of  fenfc,  and  neither  fees, 
nor  hears,  nor  fmells,  nor  performs 
mufcular  aClions.  Bift  the  mind 
ought  to  be  capable  of  infinite  and 
diftinct  thoughts,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  govern  ftich  an  infinite  variety  of 
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mufcies,  veiTels,  and  fibres,  in  a man- 
ner accommodated  to  the  molt  ex- 
adx  geometry  ; and  to  refoive  and 
conftruft  occalional  problems  in  the 
direction  of  the  mufcies,  fcarcely  fo- 
luble  by  the  higheft  geometry  ; and 
yet  we  mull  conclude  the  mind  igno- 
rant of  thigimmenfe  talk,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  over  and  above  all  thofe 
works,  capable  of  contemplating  the 
mod  difficult  and  abflradt  ideas;  fo 
that  neither  the  care  of  the  body  dif- 
turbs  its  meditations,  nor  its  medita- 
tions interfere  with  the  necefiary  mo- 
tions of  the  body. 

Moreover,  if,  without  being  con- 
fcious,  of  volition,  we  can  will  to  re- 
fpire,  or  wink,  and  with  effedt  ; we 
neverthelefs  retain  our  control,  and 
can  fuipend  refpiration,  and  keep 
the  eye-lids  firm,  and  alternately  ex- 
cite their  adlions,  and  therefore  we 
never  lofe  either  the  confcioufnefs  of 
our  control,  or  the  ufe  of  it.  But 
we  are  hot  able  to  perform  any  thing 
of  this  kind  in  the  heart  or  inteltines ; 
we  cannot  reilrain  their  motion  when 
too  quick,  or  excite  them  when  lan- 
guid. Amongfl  ail  mankind,  why 
does  every  one  govern  his  refpira- 
tion ? why  in  all  ages  no  one  his 
heart  ? If  cuff  ora  only  is  the  caufe  of 
ourinconfcicufnefs  of  this  power,  why 
is  not  the  mind  fenfible  of  its  adfion, 
in  moving  the  heart,  or  in  exercifing 
the  peridaltic  motion,  after  being 
fufpe'.  dtd  for  hours,  or  even  whole 
days,  in  fvvoons,  in  hyderic  fits,  and 
jn  afphexia  ? 

But  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that  all 
motions  arife  from  the  mind,  and  that 
without  it  matter  would  be  an  im- 
moveable inert  mafs  ; for  the  con- 
tractility excitable  by  every  flimu- 
lus,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
inteftines,  and  perhaps  all  the  other 
motions  in  the  human  body,  belong, 
does  not  require  the  prefence  of  the 
mind  ; it  continues  in  the  dead  body  ; 
it  is  excited  by  mechanical  caufes, 
jseat,  and  inflation ; and  it  does  not 
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defert  the  fibres,  until  they  becomt 
fiifF  and  cold,  although  the  mind 
which  perceives  and  wills,  may  hav< 
been  a long  time  expelled  by  the  de 
ftruedion  of  the  brain  and  heart,  ant. 
even  although  the  mufcle,  by  bein^ 
taken  out  of  the  body,  has  been  fe-  } 
parated  from  every  imaginable  con- 
nexion with  the  mind. 

Little,  if  any,  reliance  is  to  be  pul 
in  the  nsevi  materni,  as  is  noticed  ir 
another  place.  That  the  direction 
of  the  vital  motions,  in  difeafes,  is 
not  regulated  by  prudence,  but  al- 
moft  entirely  by  the  power  of  dimm 
lus  ; we  are  explicitly  taught  by  the 
moft  ancient  and  only  certain  prac- 
tice, vyhich  re  ft  rains  the  exceffive 
motions  in  acute  afid  intermitting 
febrile  difeafes,  by  the  ufe  of  blood- 
letting, opium,  nitre,  Puruvian  bark, 
&c.  The  fage  has  no  prerogative  in 
the  government  of  his  body,  over  the 
merell  ideot  ; and  that  the  foetus, 
which  even  at  birth  is  ignorant  of 
the  motions  of  its  mufcies,  and  learns 
by  experience  to  walk,  to  fwallow 
and  to  fee,  conftruXs  its  body,  fabri- 
cated with  fuch  incredible  art,  is  an 
affirmation  fo  repugnant  to  probabi- 
lity, and  fa  abfurd,  that  of  ltfelf' 
alone  it  is  fufficient  to  refute  the  by* ' 
pothefis. 

The  (late  of  aptitude  for  exer- 
cifing the  fer.fes  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, in  healthy  organs,  is  called 
wakefulnefs.  Indifpolition  to  fuch 
exercife,  and  their  perfect  reft,  with 
healthy  organs,  is  called  deep. 

In  deep,  the  mind  either  thinks 
not  at  all  of  what  fhe  knows  or  re- 
tains in  memory;  or  only  attends  to 
the  traces  of  pad  objects  repofijed  in 
the  common  fenfory,  the  vivid  repre- 
fentations  of  which  excite  altogether 
the  fame  perceptions  in  the  mind  as 
are  made  by  the  impreffion  of  exter- 
nal objects  upon  the  organs,  of  fenfe. 
Thefe  reprefentations  are  called 
dreams ; and  have  the  effeX,  that 
yvhile  the  red  of  the  emporium  of  th$ 


fenfes  and  mufcular  motion  is  at  reft, 
fotne  part  remains  open,  is  pervaded 
by  the  fpirits  and  watches.  Some- 
times certain  voluntary  motions  are 
conjoined  with  thefe  perceptions  of 
the  mind,  fo  that  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  many,  or  all  of  the  limbs, 
are  directed  by  thefe  perceptions,  as 
in  fomnambulifts. 

But,  during  (leep,  the  motion  of 
the  heait  proceeds,  and  alio  the  dif- 
tribution  and  circulation  oi  all  the 
humours  in  the  body,  the  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  the  action  of  the  fphin&ers, 
Laftly,  the  refpiration  itfelf  conti- 
nues to  be  performed  in  like  manner. 
■ This  conjunction  of  the  quiefcence  of 
certain  organs  with  the  motion  of 
others,  renders  a knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  caufe  of  fleep  difficult. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  inveftigate 
it,  we  fhall  confider  all  the  caufes, 
and  all  the  phenomena,  both  of  deep 
nit 4 J a^d  vigilance,  and  trace  them  in  all 
klj  kinds  of  animals.  For  that  condi- 
faBn  tion,  which  is  produced  alike  by  all 

fabli  thofe  caufes,  will  be  the  true  caufe 
of  deep.  Sleep  naturally  follows  vi- 
oba..|!  gilance  and  the  labours  of  human 
life.  For  when  awake,  there  is  al- 
ic i'j  molt  a continual  motion  of  the  volun- 
tary mufcles,  and  of  the  organs  of  the 
eirj  fenfes,  and  the  affections  or  the  mind 
Continually  impart  new  ftiinuli  to  the 
cal’*  nerves,  blood-veffels,  and  heart.  Thus 
3 fd|  the  blood,  by  continual  motion  and 
vw’Jl  trituration,  is  altered  from  a bland 
nature  to  an  alkaline  putridity ; while 
tliinlfl  the  more  fubtle  fpirits  are  didipated 
ornl  falter  than  they  are  replaced,  and 
endsfo  gradually  not  only  debility  and  lafli- 
,)][{(!■  | tude  of  the  body  are  induced  : and, 
if  the  want  of  deep  be  protracted  too 
ogetbcwl  long,  alio  feverilh  heat,  acrimony  of 
the  humours,  and  lofs  of  llrength. 

>f extoft  On  the  return  of  night,  torpor  is 
1 perceived. in  all  the  long  mufcles  ; the 
c2||(.  mind  becomes  unfit  for  deep  thought, 

^ [|d  and  the  defire  of  . relt  pervades  both 
mind  and  body.  At  this  time,  the 


powers  which  hold  the  body  ereft, 
fuffer  particularly  ; the  eye-lids  clofe 
involuntarily,  the  lower  jaw  falls 
down,  the  necefiity  of  yawning  iu- 
creafes,  the  head  nods  forwards,  the 
circumftances  of  external  objects 
affedl  us  lefs  ; and  laftly,  the  ideas 
and  thoughts  become  difturbed,  and 
a delirium  enfues  ; from  which  (he 
tranfition  to  deep  is  not  perfectly 
known ; but  which  invariably  pre- 
cedes deep.  In  this  natural  deep, 
which  is  common  to  all  animals,  the 
caufe  feems  to  be  a deficiency  of  the 
nervous  fpirits,  which  have  been  in 
fome  marker  confumed  by  mufcular 
motion,  and  the  exercife  pf  the  fends, 
and  of  which  probably  a great  quan- 
tity is  exhaled. 

The  abfence  of  every  irritation  of 
the  head,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  perfedf  reft  of  the  mind  and  ex- 
ternal fenfes,  and  darknefs,  have 
great  influence  in  promoting  deep. 

Again,  a variety  of  caufes  which 
debilitate,  induce  and  increafe  deep; 
fuch  as  great  Ioffes  of  blood,  vene- 
fedtion,  cooling  medicines,  opiates, 
and  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
alio  applications  which  drive  the 
blood  from  the  head,  as  warm-bath- 
ing of  the  feet,  and  a plentiful  meal, 
which  always  produce*  deep  in  all 
kind  of  animals. 

On  the  contrary,  again,  various 
hot  medicines  induce  deep,  by  acce- 
lerating the  dow  of  blood  to  the 
brain  ; fuch  as  wine,  fpirits  of  all 
forts,  but  more  efpeciallly  when  re- 
folved  into  vapour,  opium,  liyofcy- 
amus,  the  indigeftible  particles  of 
our  aliments,  acute  and  malignant 
fevers  of  various  kinds  ; or  by  retard- 
ing the  return  of  the  venous  blood, 
as  fatnefs.  All  thefe  caufes  feem  to 
concur  in  this,  that  the  blood  being 
collected  in  the  head,  compreffes  the 
brain,  and  intercepts  the  courfe  of 
the  fpirits  into  the  nerves. 

But  likewife  mechanical  caufes 
produce  deep ; for  example,  every 
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•Germpreflure  of  the  dura  mater  and 
brain,  whether  from  extravafated 
blood,  a deprefted  bone,  or  a col- 
le&ion  of  water  in  the  ventricles. 

Sleep,  therefore,  arifes  either  from 
a Ample  abfence,  deficiency  and  im- 
mobility of  the  fpirits,  or  from  coin- 
prefiion  of  the  nerves ; and  always 
from  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  through 
the  brain  being  impeded. 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the 
caufes  of  vigilance  : for  all  thofe 

things  prevent  fleep  which  produce 
plenty  of  fpirits;  more  eCpeciallv 
warm  aromatic  drinks,  which  fend 
minute  ftimulating  particles  to  the 
head  ; by  which  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  moderately  quickened  through 
the  brain,  and,  being  at  the  fame 
&ime  more  dilute. d,  it  fecretes  more 
fpirits  in  a given  time. 

Sleep,  again,  is  prevented  by  cares 
of  the  mind,  attentive  and  interefting 
meditation,  and  pain  of  body  and 
mind  ; all  of  which  prevent  the  fpi- 
-rits  in  the  fenforium  commune  from 
reding,  and  the  nerves  from  collapf- 
jing.  Therefore,  the  former  .caufes 
jncreafe  the  quantity  of  the  fpirits* 
thefe  increafe  their  motion.  And, 
therefore,  we  return  to  our  former 
/conclufion,  namely,  that  the  nature 
of  deep  confids  in  the  collapfe  of  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  fenforium 
commune. 

Is  the  region  of  deep,  therefore, 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ? It 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  univerfality  of 
-deep,  which  extends  to  animals  which 
have  no  ventricles  in  their  brain.  Do 
tne  vital  actions  continue  during 
jjeep,  becaufe  it  is  an  affedtion  pecu- 
liar to  the  brain,  and  independent  of 
the  cerebellum  ? and  what  is  the 
caufe  of  this  diverfity,  whhfh  occa- 
sions the  animal  functions  to  reft 
during  deep,  and  the  vital  fun&ions 
to  continue  ? It  is  that  already  men- 
tioned, that  vital  motions  are  pre- 
sented from  refting  by  perpetual  fti- 
ynuli,  an,d  perpetually  exciting  caufes. 
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The  effedf  of  fleep  is  the  abate- 
ment  of  all  the  motions  in  the  hu- 
man body.  For  now  the  adtion  of 
the  heart  alone  remains  to  propel  all 
the  humours,  while  all  the  motions 
of  the  mufcles  and  fehtient  nerves, 
and  thofe  originating  from  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind  and  volition,  are 
removed ; by  which,  while  awake, 
the  courfe  of  the  blood  and  fpirits 
was  promoted,  as  well  as  by  the 
heart.  The  heart  gradually  returns 
from  its  quick  and  almoft  feverifn 
pulfation,  to  its  morning  downefs ; 
the  breathing  becomes  lefs  and  flow- 
er, the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftir.es,  hunger,  digef- 
tion,  and  the  progreflion  of  the  fe- 
ces, are  all  diminifhed  ; the  thinner 
juices  move  more  flowly,  while  the 
more  fluggifh  are  colledled  together* 
and  the  effufed  fat  is  accumulated  ; 
the  nour.ifhing  jelly  adheres  more 
plentifully  to  its  fibres  and  cavities  ; 
the  confumption  of  the  fpirits,  the 
attrition  of  the  blood,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  perfpiration,  are  all  diminifti- 
ed.  Thus,  while  the  nervous  fluid 
continues  to  be  fecr.eted,  and  its  con- 
fumption to  be  diminifhed,  it  is  by 
degrees  accumulated  in  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  diltend  and  fill  the  collapfed 
nerves,  and  from  the  acceftion  of  the 
fiighteft  Stimulus,  both  the  internal 
and  external  fenfes  are  excited  to 
a&ion,  and  the  fyftem  is  awakened. 
Sleep,  continued  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time,  difpofes  to  all  the 
diforders  that  attend  flownefs  of  emu- 
lation, to  fatnefs,  drowfinefs,  and 
cachexies ; and  is  highly  detrimental 
to  the  memory. 

Whence  the  yawning  of  thofe 
about  to  fleep  ? To  promote  the 
paflage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  which  is  now  flower.  Whence 
the  ftretching  of  the  limbs?  To 
overbalance,  by  the  influx  of  the 
fpirits,  the  natural  contra&ion  of  the 
mufcles,  by  which  all  the  limbs  are 
put  ia  4 moderate  degree  of  flexion* 
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the  thick  and  ftiort  part  of  the  mufcle 
that  arifes  from  the  firft  and  fccond 
ribs,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
angle  of  the  fcapula,  its  fibres  af- 
cending  obliquely  backwards.  The 
fecond  portion  arifes  from  the  fecond 
rib,  behind  the  origin  of  the  firft 
portion,  and  likewife  from  the  third 
and  fourth  ribs ; this  portion  is  thin 
and  fhort,  and  its  fibres  run  nearly  in 
a horizontal  direction,  to  be  inferted 
into  the  ba/is  of  the  fcapula.  The 
third  and  mod  confiderable  portion 
is  that  which  arifes  from  the  fifth, 
fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  and 
is  inferted  into  The  lower  angle  of 
the  fcapula.  The  ferratus  magnus 
ferves  to  move  the  fcapula  forwards, 
and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  contraction  of 
this  mufcle  that  the  fhoulder  is  fup- 
ported,  when  loaded  with  any  heavy 
weight.  The  ancients,  and  even 
many  of  the  moderns,  particularly 
Doqglas  and  Cowper,  fuppofed  its 
chief  irfe  to  be  to  dilate  the  thorax, 
by  elevating  the  ribs  ; but  it  can  only 
do  this  when  the  fcapula  is  forcibly 
railed. 

Serratus  major  anticus.  See 
Ser  ratus  magnus. 

Serratus  minor  anticus.  See 
Pt derails  minor. 

Serratus  posticus  inferior. 
j This  is  a thin  mufcle,  of  confiderable 
breadth,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  back,  under  the  middle  part  of 
the  latifiimus  dorfi.  It  arifes  by  a 
broad  thin  tendon,  in  common  with 
that  of  the  lad  deferibed  mufcle,  from 
the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  two,  and 
; fometimes  of  the  three  inferior  dor- 
fal  vvrtebrae,  and  from  three,  and 
fometimes  four  of  thofe  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra.  It  then  becomes  flefhy, 
and,  afeending  a little  obliquely  out- 
wards and  forwards,  divides  into 
three,  and  fometimes  four  flefhy  flip?, 
which  are  inferted  into  the  lower 
; edges  of  the  three  or  four  inferior 
jtibs,  at  a little  diftancc  from  their 


cartilages.  Its  ufe  feems  to  be,  to 
pull  the  ribs  downwards,  backwards, 
and  outwards. 

Serratus  superior  posticus. 
This  is  a fmall,  flat,  and  rhin  mufcle, 
fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
immediately  under  the  rhomhoideus. 
It  arifes,  by  a broad  thin  tendon, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  colli,  from  the  fpinous  procefs 
of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  the  two  or  three  wppermoft  of 
the  back,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fe- 
cond, third,  fourth,  and  fometimes 
fifth  ribs,  by  as  many  diflinCt  flips.  Its 
ufe  is  to  expand  the  thorax,  by  pull- 
ing the  ribs  upwards  and  outwards. 

Serum,  ( Serum , i%  n . fr  om  ferns , 
late,  becaufe  it  is  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  after  its  better  parts  have 
been  taken  from  it).  The  ferum  of 
the  blood.  The  yellow  and  fome- 
vvhat  greenifli  fluid  which  feparates 
from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  reft. 
See  Blood. 

Sesamoid  bones,  ( OJJa fefamoi - 
deay  from  an  Indian  grain, 

and  sii^ocj  likenefs).  This  ^term  is 
applied  to  the  little  bones,  which, 
from  their  fuppofed  general  refem- 
blance  to  the  feeds  of  the  fefamum, 
are  called  ojfa  fefamoidea.  They  are 
found  at  the  articulations  of  the  great 
toes,  and  fometimes  at  the  joints  of 
the  thumbs  ; now  and  then  we  meet 
with  them  upon  the  condyles  of  the 
os  femoris, .at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fibula,  under  the  os  cuboides 
of  the  tarfus,  &c. — They  do  not 
exift  in  the  foetus,  but  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  begin  firft  to  appear  in 
a cartilaginous  fta<e,  and,  at  length, 
in  adult  fubjefts,  are  completely  ofli- 
fied.  Age  and  hard  labour  feem  to 
add  to  the  number  and  fize  of  thefe 
bones,  and  being  mod  commonly 
found  wherever  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments  are  mod  expofed  to  preffure 
from  the  action  of  the  mufcles,  they 
are  now  generally  confidered  by  aqa- 
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tomifts  as  the  ofiified  parts  of  tendons 
and  ligaments.  Thefe  bones  are 
ufually  fmooth  and  flat  on  the  fide  of 
the  bone  on  which  they  are  placed  ; 
their  upper  furface  is  convex,  and, 
in  general,  adheres  to  the  tendon 
that  covers  it,  and  of  which  it 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  confi- 
dered  as  a part.  Although  their 
formation  feems  to  be  owing  to  acci- 
dental circumftances,  yet  as  the  two 
at  the  firfl  joint  of  the  great  toe  are 
much  larger  than  the  reft,  and  are 
feldom  wanting  in  an  adult,  it  would 
feem  as  if  thefe  bones  were  of  fome 
utility  ; perhaps  by  removing  the 
tendons  farther  from  the  centre  of 
motion,  and  thus  increafing  the 
power  of  the  mufcles.  The  ofia  fe- 
famoidea  of  the  great  toe  and  thumb 
feem  likewife  to  be  of  ufe,  by  form- 
ing  a groove  for  lodging  the  flexor 
tendons  fecure  from  comprefiion. 

Sesamoidal  bones.  See  Sefa - 
moid  bones. 


Ses.amuM;  ( Sefamum , i,  n.  an  Egyp- 
tian word).  The  oily  grain.  The 
feed  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  Sefamum 
orientale  of  Linnaeus,  are  ufed  medi- 
cinally in  fome  countries  on  account 
of  the  bland  oil  the  former  contains, 
and  for  the  mucilaginous  nature  of  the 
latter. 

Sesamum  orientale.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  fefamum 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Sefa- 


mum, 


Seseli,  [Sefeli,  n.  ind.  and  fe- 

Jel'lS,  is,  f.  cr£C7iA«,  Trapa  to  crauatn  iX- 
Xov ; becaufe  it  is  falutary  for  young 
fawns).  Siler  montanum.  Hart-wort. 
Sermountain.  The  feeds  and  roots 
of  this  plant,  haferpiiium  filer  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  are  directed  as  offici- 
nals.  They  have  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a warm,  glowing,  aromatic 
tafte  ; and,  though  negle&ed  in  this 
country,  do  not  appear*  to  be  deserv- 
edly fo. 


Seseli  creticum.  There  is 
great  confufion  amongft  the  fpecies 
of  the  fefeli.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  epithet  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Tordylium  officinale  of  Linnaeus. 
The  feeds  are  faid  to  be  diuretic. 

Seseli  massiliense.  Hart-wort 
of  Marfeilles.  This  plant  is  the  Se - 
feli  tortuofum  of  Linnaeus.  The  feeds 
are  directed  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
have  a warm  biting  tafte,  and  a greater 
degree  of  pungency  than  thofe  of  the 
Laferpitium.  . ^ 

Seseli  tortuosum.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  hart-wort  of 
Marfeilles.  See  Sefel't  mafjilienfe. 

Sesqui.  This  word,  joined  with 
any  number,  weight,  meafure,  See. 
fignifies  one  integer  and  an  half;  as 
jefqui  granum , a grain  and  a half. 

Setaceum , (Setaceum,  i,  n.  from 
feta,  a bridle ; becaufe  horfe  hairs 
were  firft  ufed  to  keep  open  the 
wound).  A feton.  See  Set  on. 

Seton.  An  artificial  ulcer  made 
under  the  fkin  by  means  of  an  inftru- 
ment  called  the  feton  needle,  which 
carries  with  it  a portion  of  thread  or 
filk,  that  is  moved  backwards  or 
forwards,  and  thus  keeps  up  a con- 
ftant  irritation. 

Setterwort.  The  bear’s  foot 
is  fometimes  fo  termed.  See  Helle-  « 
lorafer. 

Sexual  action.  Sexual  func- 
tions. Thofe  fun&ions  proper  to 
each  lex,  by  which  the  fpecies  is  pro- 
pagated, as  the  excretion  of  femen  in 
men  ; menftruation,  conception,  the 
evolution  of  the  foetus,  parturition* 
&c.  in  women. 

Sexual  system.  Linnaean  fyf- 
tem.  The  fexual  fyftem  of  plants 
was  invented  by  the  immortal  Lin- 
naeus, profeflor  of  phyfic  and  botany 
at  Upfal  in  Sweden.  It  is  founded 
on  the  parts  of  fru&ification,  viz.  the 
ftamens  and  piftills ; thefe  having 
been  obferved  with  more  accuracy 
lincc  the  difeovery  of  the  ufes  for 
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and  fo  to  reftore  drength  to  the  ex-  the  fenfation  produced  by  the  con- 
tenfor  mufcles.  Whence  the  opinion,  tact  of  another  body  with  it.  All 
that,  during  deep,  the  motion  of  the  parts  podefled  of  a power  of  produc- 
heart  becomes  ftronger,  and  the  per-  ing  a change  fo  as  to  excite  a ienfa- 
fpiration  more  plentiful  ? From  the  tion,  are  called  fenfible  ; thofe  which 
heat  of  the  bed-clothes,  by  which  are  not  poffeded  of  this  property  in- 
the  perfpirable  matter  being  confined,  fenfible.  To  the  infenfible  parts  by 
foftens  and  relaxes  the  (kin.  But  any  nature  belong  all  our  fluids,  the 
one  that  deeps  in  his  ufual  garments,  blood,  bile,  faliva,  &c.  and  much  of 
grows  colder  ; and  animals  which  the  folids,  the  hair,  epidermis,  naite, 
deep  through  the  winter,  become  &c. ; but  the  fenfible  parts  are  the 
excefiively  cold,  as  dormice  and  fldn,  eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nofe,  mufcles, 
hedge  hogs.  Why  do  all  animals  ftomach,  intefiines,  &c. 
grow  deepy  after  taking  food  ? Not  Sensorium.  Senforium  commune . 

from  predure  upon  the  aorta,  or  See  Cerebrum . 

congedion  of  blood  in  the  brain;  Sensorium  commune.  See 
for  even  animals  which  have  fcarcely  Cerebrum. 

any  brain,  deep  after  food.  Do  the  Sentient  extremities.  The 
indigeftible  particles  of  our  aliments,  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
by  palling  lefs  eafily  through  the  Sepia  officinalis.  The  fyf- 

brain,  and  comprefiing  its  medulla,  tematic  name  of  the  fifh  whofe  (hell 
render  the  deep  lefs  refrefhing  ? Is  pottedes  calcalious  qualities,  and  is  of- 
dreaming  perpetual  and  infeparable  ten  mixed  into  tooth-powders, 
from  deep  ? Is  it  fo  far  natural,  and  Sepi^e  os.  See  Sepia  officinalis . 

a kind  of  fubftitute  for  fenfation  to  Septfoil.  See  Tormentilla. 

the  mind,  that  it  may  never  be  with-  Septic,  [Septica  ; from  aw* , to 

out  thought  ? This  does  not  feem  putrefy).  Relating  to  putrefaction, 
probable.  We  rather  afcribe  dreams  - Septum  cerebelli.  A procefs 

to  fome  morbid  date,  or  to  fome  Hi-  of  the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cere- 

mulating  caufe,  interrupting  the  per-  helium  perpendicularly  into  two  prin- 
fe&  reft  of  the  fenforium.  Hence  cipal  parts. 

that  deep  refredies  molt  which  is  Septum  cerEbri.  The  falciform 

without  dreams,  or  at  lead  without  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  is  fome- 
the  remembrance  of  them.  Hence  times  fo  called.  See  Falciform  procefs. 
they  are  generally  wanting  in  the  Septum  cordis,  ( Septum , i , n. 
firft  deep,  at  which  time  the  fpirits  from  fepio,  tofeparate).  The  parti- 
are  molt  exhaufted,  and  return  in  the  tion  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
morning  when  thefe  are  in  fome  mea-  heart. 

fure  repaired.  Hence  care,  the  Septum  lucidum.  Septum  pel- 

ftrong  impreflion  of  fome  idea  upon  lucidum.  The  thin  and  tender  por- 

the  memory,  indigeftible  food,  ex-  tion  of  the  brain  dividing  the  lateral 

cefs,  or  any  uneafy  pofture  of  the  ventricles  from  each  other. 

body,  occafion  dreams;  for  they  are  Septum  narKum.  The  partition 

ufually  generated  by  fome  fenfation  between  the  noftrils. 

with  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  Septum  pellucidum.  See 

the  afTociation  of  ideas,  the  whole  Septum  lucidum. 

colle&ion  of  dmilar  impredions  con-  Septum  thoracis.  See  Meek- 

iiedl  themfelves.  See  Vigdence.  af  inum. 

Sensibility.  The  capability  Septum  transversum.  See 

which  a nerve  poffeflcs  of  conveying  Diaphragm . 
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Serapinum.  The  gum  re  fin  fa- 
gapehum  is  fomctimes  fo  called.  See 

Sagapcnum. 

S ER  mountain.  See  Sefeii. 

Serous  apoplexy.  See  Apo - 
plcxia. ' 

Serpentaria  gallorum.  The 
arum  dracunculus.  See  Oracunculus. 

Serpentaria  iuspanica.  The 
viper’s  grafs.  See  Scorvconera. 

Serpentaria  viuginian  a, 
(Serpentaria,  f.  fo  called  from  thet 
refemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  tail  of 
the  rattlefnake).  Colulrina  virgine- 
ana.  Viperina  virgineana.  Virginia 
fnake-root.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords this  root  is  the  Arijlolochia  fcr- 
pertana  ; foliis  cor  data  -oblo  ngis  plan  is , 
caulibus  infir  mis  flexvrfis  teretibus , jlo- 
ribus  foil l arils.  Caulis  geniculata  valde 
nodofa.  Flores  ad  raclicem  of  Lin- 
nsem  Clafs  Gynandria.  Order  Hex- 
c.n aria.  Snake-root  has  an  aromatic 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  valerian, 
but  more  agreeable  ; and  a warm, 

> bitter iih,  pungent  take.  It  was  firlt 
recommended  as  a medicine  of  extra- 
ordinary power  in  counteracting  the 
poifonous  effects  of  the  bites  of  fer- 
pents  ; this,  however,  is  now  wholly 
dif  egarded  : but  as  it  poffeffes  tonic 
and  antifeptic  virtues,  and  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  a powerful  fli- 
mulant  and  diaphoretic,  it  is  employ- 
ed, in  the  prefent  day,  in  fome  fevers 
where  thefe  effeCts  are  required.  A 
iindura  ferpentaria  is  direCted  both  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias. 

Serpentum  lignum.  The  na- 
ture of  this  root  does  not  appear  to 
be  yet  afeertained.  It  is  the  produce 
of  the  Qphioxylum  fer pentium  of  Lin- 
naeus, by  whom  it  is  faid  to  be  very 
bitter.  In  the  cure  of  the  bite  of 
venomous  ferpents  and  malignant  dif- 
eafes  it  is  faid  to  be  efficacious. 

Serpentum  radix.  See  Man- 
gos radix. 

Serpigo,  ( Serpigo,  inis , f.  from 


ferp3}  to  creep;  becaufe  it  creeps  on 
the  furface  of  the  (kin  by  degrees). 
See  Herpes. 

Serpyilum,  ( Serpyllum , z,  n. 
to-evTJo'j ; from  to  creep,  or  a 

ferpendo,  by  reafon  of  its  creeping 
nature).  Serpillum.  Wild  or  mo- 
ther of  thyme.  Thymus  ferpillum  of 
Linnaeus.  Thymus  eredus,  foliis  re • 
volutis  oval  is,  Jloribus  <verticillato-fpi - 
cat  is.  Clafs  Didynamia . Order  Gym - 
tiofpennia.  This  plant  has  the  fame 
ferdible  qualities  as  thofe  of  the  gar- 
den thyme  (fee  Thymus ),  but  has  a 
milder  and  rather  more  grateful  fla- 
vour. 

Serpyllum  citratum.  Le- 
mon thyme.  A variety  of  the  Thy- 
mus ferpillum  of  Linnseus.  It  is  very 
pungent,;  and  has  a particularly  grate- 
ful odour,  approaching  to  that  of  le- 
mons, 

Serratula  amara.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  a fpecies  of  faw-vvort 
which  is  faid  to  cure  agues. 

Serkatus  anticus.  See  Pedo- 
ralis  minor. 

Serratus  magnus,  ( Serratus, 
from 'ferra,  a faw ; fo  called  from 
its  faw-like  appearance).  Thismuf- 
cle  is  fo  named  by  Window  and  Al- 
hinus.  Douglas  calls  it  ferratus  ma- 
jor anticus,  but  improperly,  as  it  is 
leated  at  the  fide,  and  not  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  a 
broad  fleffiy  mufcle,  of  a very  irregu- 
lar thape,  and  is  in  part  covered  by 
the  fubfcapularis,  pe&oralis,  and  la- 
tiffimus  dorti.  It  arifes,  by  flefhy 
digitations,  from  the  eight  fuperior 
ribs,  and  is  inferted  flefhy  into  the 
whole  bafis  of  the  fcapula  internally, 
between  the  infertion  of  therhomboi- 
des,  and  the  origin  of  fubfcapularis, 
being  folded,  as  it  were,  about  the 
two  angles  of  the  fcapula.  Thi* 
mufcle  may  ealilybe  divided  into  two 
and  even  three  portions.  The  latter 
divilion  has  been  adopted  by  Win- 
dow. The  lirft  of  thefe  portions  is 
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which  nature  has  affigned  them,  a*  new 
fet  of  principles  have  been  derived 
from  them,  by  means  of  which  the 
didribution  of  plants  has  been  brought 
to  a greater  precifion,  and  rendered 
more  conformable*  to  true  philofo- 
phy,  in  this  fyftem  than  in  any  one 
of  thofe  which  preceded  it.  The  au- 
thor does  not  pretend  to  call  it  a na- 
tural fyftem,  he  gives  it  as  artificial 
only,  and  modeftiy  owns  his  inability 
to  detect  the  order  purfued  by  na- 
ture in  her  vegetable  productions ; 
but  of  this  he  Teems  confident,  that 
no  natural  order  can  ever  be  framed 
without  taking  in  the  materials  out 
of  which  he  has  raifed  his  own  ; and 
urges  the  neceffity  of  admitting  arti- 
ficial fyftems  for  convenience,  till  one 
truly  natural  fhall  appear.  Linnaeus 
has  given  us  his  Fragment  a methodi 
naturalis,  in  which  lie  has  made  a 
diftribution  of  plants  under  various- 
orders,  putting  together  in  each  fuch 
as  appear  to  have  a natural  affinity  to 
each  other  ; this,  after  a long  and 
fruitlefs  fearch  after  the  natural  me- 
thod, he  gives  as  the  refult  of  his 
own  fpeculation,  for  the  affidance  of 
fuch  as  may  engage  in  the  fame  - pur- 
fuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a fyftem'  after 
the  natural  method,  Linnaeus  was 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  abfolute 
neceffity  of  adopting  an  artificial  one. 
For  the  ftudent  to  enter  into  the  ad- 
vantages this  fydem  maintains  over 
all  others,  it  is  neceffary  that  he  be 
ioftrudted  in  the  fcience  of  botany, 
which  will  amply  repay  him  for  his 
enquiry.  The  following  is  a fhort 
outline  of  the  fexual  fyftem: 

The  parts  of  the  fructification  of 
a plant  are, 

1.  The  calyx , called  alfo  the  era- 
palement,  or  flower  cup. 

2.  The  corols , or  foliation,  which 
is  the  gaudy  part  of  the  flower,  called 
vulgarly  the  leaves  of  the  flower. 

3.  The  Jlamenr,  or  threads,  called 


alfo  the  chives;  thefe  are  eonfidtred 
as  the  male  parts  of  ,the  flower.  ~ 

4.  The  pijl'dy  or  pointal,  which  is 
the  female  part. 

5.  The  pericarp , at  feed  veffel'. 

6.  The  feed , 

7.  The  receptacle  or  bafe,  on  which? 
thefe  parts  are  feated. 

The  four  firft  are  properly  parts 
of  the  flower,  and  the  three  laic' 
parts  of  the  tru;t.  It  is  from  the  num- 
ber, proportion,  pofition,  and  other 
circumdances  attending,  thefe  parts- 
of  the  fruCtification,  that  the  claffes- 
and  orders,  and  the  genera  they  con- 
tain, are  to  be  characterized,  ac- 
cording to  the  fexual  fydem-.  ' 

Such  flowers  as  want  the  ftamens, 
and  have  the  piftil,  are  termed  fe- 
male. 

Thofe  flowers  which  have  the  da- 
mens,  and  want  the  pidil,  are  called 
male. 

Flowers  which  have  both  ftamens- 
and  pidils  are  faid  to  be  hermaphrodite . 

Neuter  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  nei- 
ther ftamens  nor  piftils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  forn-e- 
times  diftinguifhed  into  maltrJherma - 
phrodites  and  female  hermaphrodites . 
This  diftinCtion  takes  place  when,  al- 
though the  flower  contains  the  parts 
belonging  to  each  fex,  one  of  them 
proves  abortive  or  ineffectual ; if  the 
defect  be  in  the  llamina,  it  is  a female 
hermaphrodite,  if  in  the  piftil,  a male 
one. 

Plants,  in  regard  to  fex,  take  alfo 
their  denominations  in  the  fallowing 
manner : 

1.  Hermaphrodite  plants,  are  fuch 
?s  bear  flowers  upon  the  fame  root  that 
are  all  hermaphrodite. 

2.  Androgynous  plants , are  fuch  as, 
upon  the  fame  rooty  bear  both  male 
and  female  flowers,  diftinCl  from 
each  other,  that  is,  in  feparate 
flowers. 

3 . Male  plants y fuch  as  bear  male 
flowers  only  upon  the  fame  root. 
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4.  Female  plants , fuch  as  bear  fe- 
male flowers  only  upon  the  fame  root. 

5.  Polygamous  plants , fuch  as,  ei- 
ther on  the  fame  or  on  different  roots, 
bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
flo  wers  of  either  or  both  fexes. 

The  hrtt  general  divifion  of  the 


whole  body  of  vegetables  is,  in  the 
fexual  fyftem,  divided  into  twenty- 
four  clajj'es  ; thefe  again  are  fubdivid- 
ed  into  orders  ; the  orders  into  ge- 
nera ; the  genera  into  fpecies  ; and 
the  fpecies  into  varieties , where  they* 
are  vforthy  of  note. 


Classes. 


1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 


5.  Pentandria. 


6.  Hexandria. 

7.  Keptandria. 

S.  O&andria. 
9,  Enneandria. 


10.  Dccandria. 

11.  Dodecandria. 

12.  Icofandria. 


13.  Polyandria. 


14.  Didynamia. 

15.  Tetradynamia. 


16.  Monadelphia. 

17.  Diadelphia. 
id.  Polyadelphia. 


19.  Syngenefia. 


20.  Gydandria. 


A Table  of  the  Claffes  and  Orders . 


Orders. 


l.  Monogynia. 

I.  Monogynia. 

1.  Monogynia. 

I.  Monogynia. 

1.  Monogynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
nia. 


2.  Digynia. 

2.  Digynia.  3.Trigynia. 

2.  Digynia.  3.Trigynia. 

2.  Digynia.  3.  Tetragynia. 

2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 
5.  Pentagynia.  6.  Pplogysr 


51.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetragynia;  5.  Polygynia. 
j 1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Tetragynia. 
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3.  Trigynia. 
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4.  Pentagynia. 
1.  Monogynia. 

4.  Pentagynia. 
I.  Monogynia. 

4.  Pentagynia. 
1.  Monogynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
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4.  Pleptagynia. 

'I.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

1.  Monogynia.  2.  Trigynia.  3.  Hexagvnia. 

1.  Monogynia.  2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 

5.  Decagynia. 

2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 

5.  Dodecagynia. 

2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 

5.  Pologynia. 

2.  Digynia.  3.  Trigynia. 

5.  Pentagynia.  6.  Hexa-  B' 
gynia.  7.  Polygynia. 

1.  Gymnofpermia.  2.  Angiofpermia. 

1.  Siliculofa.  2.  Siliquofa. 

1.  Pentandria.  2.  Decandria.  3.  Endecandria. 

4.  Dodecandria.  5.  Polyandria. 
j.  Pentandria.  2.  Hexandria. 

1.  Pentandria.  2.  Icofandria.  3.  Polyandria. 

I.  Polygamia  squnlis.  2.  Polygamia  fuperflua. 

3.  Polygamia  fruflranea.  4.  Polygamia  ne- 
ceffaria.  5.  Polygamia  fegregata.  6.  Mono- 
gam ia. 

1.  Diandria.  2.  Triandria.  3.  Tetrandria. 

4.  Pentandria.  5.  Hexandria.  6.  Dccandria. 

7.  Dodecandria.  8.  Polyandria. 
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/entj.|  Classes. 

iivifJ  v 

I! 

t.  Monoecia. 

■m  ' 


is.  Dioecia. 


Polygamia. 

4.  Cryptogamia. 
ppcndix. 


Orders. 

, Monandria.  2.  Diandria.  3.  Triandria. 
4.  Tetrandria.  5.  Pentandria.  6.  Hexan- 
dria.  7.  Heptandria.  8.  Polyandria.  9.  Mo- 
nadelphia.  10.  Syngenefia.  11.  Gynan- 
dria.  , 

“l.  Monandria.  2.  Diandria.  3.  Triandria. 
4.  Tetrandria-  5.  Pentandria.  6.  Hexan- 
dria.  7.  Odtandria.  8.  Enneandria.  9.  De- 
candria.  10.  Dodecandria.  11.  Polyan- 
dria. 12.  Monadelphia.  13.  Syngenefia. 
14  Gynandria. 

1.  Monoecia.  2.  Dioecia.  3.  Trioecia. 

1.  Filices. 

Palmas. 


2.  Mufci.  3.  Algse.  4.  Fungi. 


112, 
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Explanation  of  thefe  terms.  As  thefe 
rms  in  the  Greek  language,  from 
hence  they  are  taken,  are  all  ex- 
jreflive  of  the  principal  circum- 
ance  that  obtains  in  the  clafs  to 
hich  they  are  applied,  the  explana- 
on  of  them  will  give  the  reader  a 
1 infight  into  the  proper  charac- 
*rs  of  the  feveral  claffes,  and  the 
xual  diltinclions  on  which  they  are 
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foil. 


funded. 

Monandria ; from  (jlovoc,  one,  and 
>r.*,  a hufband,  that  is,  a ftamen. 
Diandria  ; from  o*r,  two,  and  xvnp9 

hufband. 

Triandria  ; from  three,  and 
Imp,  a hufband. 
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Tetrandria ; from  reorape,  four, 
nd  avrjp,  a hufband. 


Pentandria  ; from  tsuyltj  five,  and 
n;9  a hufband. 

Hexandria ; from  s£,  fix,  and  uvnp9 
hufband. 

Heptandria  ; from  £7rra,  feven,  and 
rr,fi  a hufband. 

Qttandria ; from  oxt*?,  eight,  and 
vnf,  a hufband. 

Enneandria  ; from  em<z9  nine,  and 
a hufband. 

Decanaria ; from  ten,  and 

| nit  a hufband. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that 
> |be  flowers  muft  all  be  hermaphro- 


dite in  thefe  claffes ; for  fhould  the 
female  part  be  wanting,  the  plant 
would  belong  to  fome  other  clafs, 
not  with  Handing  the  number  of  {la- 
mina may  be  fuch  as  would  otherwife  ‘ 
refer  it  to  one  of  thefe. 

Dodecandria  ; from  Sahx.a,  twelve, 
and  a hufband. 

Notwith {landing  the  term  implies 
that  the  flowers  have  twelve  hufbands, 
the  clafs  is  not  confine  X to  this  num- 
ber, but  includes  all  fuch  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  as  are  furnifhed  with  any 
number  of  flamina,  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  inclufive.  No  flowers  have 
yet  been  difeovered  that  have  ele- 
ven flamifta,  which  is  the  reafon 
no  clafs  has  been  allotted  to  that 
number. 

Icofandria ; from  etxw9  twenty, 
andai ,r,p9  a hufband. 

Here,  again,  the  title  is  to  be  un- 
derflood  with  confidcrable  latitude  ; 
for  though  it  means  that  the  flowers 
have  twenty  ftarnens,  yet  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  clafs  are  rarely 
found  with  lefs,  yet  they  frequently 
have  a greater  number,  and  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  known  with  certainty 
from  the  next  clafs. 

Polyandria ; from  <aro?u/?,  many, 
and  KW]f9  a hufband. 

This  clafs  comprehends  thofe  her- 
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wiaphrodite  plants  whofe  flowers 
have  more  ftamens  difunited  than 
twenty. 

Didynamia } from  two,  and 
&vv&[juci  power. 

This  term  imports  the  power  or 
fuperiority  of  two,,  and  is  applied  to 
this  clafs,  becaufe  its  flowers  have 
four  ftamina,  of  which  there  are  two 
longer  than  the  reft.  This  circum- 
fiance  alone  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh 
this  from  the  fourth  clafs,  where  the 
four  ftamens  are  equal. 

Tetradynamia  ; from  reo-crefec,  four, 
and  power. 

This  term  implies  the  "power  or 
fuperiority  of  four,  and  accordingly 
there  are  in  the  flowers  of  this  clafs 
fix  ftamens,  four  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  reft,  which  circumftance 
diftinguilhes  them  from  thofe  ot  the 
fixth  clafs  where  they  are  equal. 

Monadelphia  ; from  one,  and 
m.h’KC'icj  a brotherhood. 

The  word  here  compounded  with 
the  numerical  term,  fignifies  a bro- 
ther. This  relation  is  employed  to 
exprefs  the  union  of  the  filaments 
of  the  ftamen,  which  in  this  clafs  do 
not  {land  feparate,  but  join  at  the 
bafe,  and  form  one  fubftance,  out  of 
•which  they  proceed  as  from  a com- 
mon mother,  and  the  title,  therefore, 
expreffes  a fingle  brotherhood,  mean- 
ing, that  there  is  but  one  fet  of  fta- 
mens fo  united,  which  ditlinguifhes 
this  clafs  from  the  two  following. 
The  number  of  ftamens,  it  is  to  be 
recolledled,  is  not  limited* 

Diadelphia ; from  £<?,  two,  and 
ipc;,  a brotherhood. 

This  term  implies  a double  brother- 
hood, or  two  fets  of  ftamens,  united 
in  the  manner  explainer  in  the  former 
clafs.  The  number  of  ftamens  is  not 
limited. 

Polyadelphia  ; from  'EToXuf,  many, 
nnd  a brotherhood. 

Many  brotherhoods  or  fets  of  fta- 
is  meant  by  this  term. 


Syngenefia ; from  <?m,  together,  an 
ymcrtr,  generation. 

This  term  implies  congenegatioi 
alluding  to  the  circumftance  of  th 
ftamens;  in  which,  though  the  (ft 
mens  {land  feparate,  yet  their  ar 
thers  or  tops,  which  are  the  part 
more  immediately  fubfervient  t 
generation,  are  united  in  a c) 
lindcr,  and  perform  their  office  t< 
gether. 

Gynandria  ; from  yon,  a wife,  an  L|;s 
awe*  a hufband. 

This  term  alludes  to  the  finguh 
circumftance  of  this  clafs,  in  tl 
flowers  of  which  the  ftamens  gro- 
upon  the  piftil ; fo  that  the  male  an 
female  parts  are  united,  and  do  nc 
ftand  feparate,  as  in  other  hermaphn 
dite  flowers.  , •,  ’ll 

Monoecia;  from  /it.i/o;,  one,  an 
cmcc , ahoufe. 

The  word  here  compounded  wit 
the  numerical  term,  fignifies  a hou 
or  habitation.  To  underftand  th  ; 
application  of  this  title,  it  mud  fc 
obferved,  that  the  plants  of  this  cla 
are  not  hermaphrodite,  but  andn 
gynous ; the  flowers  that  have  tl 
ftamens  wanting  the  piftil,  and  tho! 
that  have  the  piftil  wanting  the  (h 
men  ; fo  that  monoecia  figwifying 
Jingle  houfe , alludes  to  this  circlin' 
llance,  that  in  this  clafs  the  male  an 
female  flowers  are  both  found  on  tl 
fame  plant  or  houfe. 

Dioecia^  from  two,  and  cure 
a houfe. 

This  term  fignifies  two  houfes,  an  j . 
is  applied  to  this  clafs,  the  plants  < 
which  are  male  and  female,  to  expre 
the  circumftance  of  the  male  flowe  r 
being  on  one  plant,  and  the  j'ema 
on  another  ; the  contrary  of  which 
the  cafe  of  the  androgynous  cla 
monoecia. 

Polygamia ; from®o^:>  many,  ar 
yotf/jcc)  nuptials. 

This  term  implies  plurality  of  ma 
riages.  This  clafs  produces,  eithtji4 
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>on  the  Tame  or  different  plants, 
rmaphrodite  flowers,  and  alfo  flowers 
' one  fex  only,  be  it  male  or  female  ; 
flowers  of  each  fex  ; and  the  latter 
ceiving  impregnation  from,  or  giv- 
g it  to  the  hermaphrodites,  as  their 
x happens  to  he  the  parts  effential 
> generation  in  the  hermaphrodite 
awers,  do  not  confine  thernfelves  to 
le  correfponding  parts  within  the 
me  flower,  but  become  of  promif- 
ious  ufe,  which  is  the  reafon  of  giv- 
ig  this  title. 

Cryptogamla ; from  xpvrfloc,  con- 
j:aled,  and  yy.;~o-t  nuptials. 

! This  term  means  a concealment  of 
\arriages;  the  clafs  confifts,  there- 
>re,  of  fuch  plants  as  either  bear 
reir  flowers  concealed  within  the 
-nit,  or  have  them  fo  fmail  as  to  be 
nperceptible. 

Explanation  of  the  titles  of  the  orders. 

Monogynia ; from  voe,  one,  and 
vvr,  a woman,  that  is,  a piftil. 
Diaginia  ; from  aV,  two,  and  yvn, 
woman. 

Trigynia ; from  t^ek,  three,  and 
vn,  a woman. 

Tetragynia ; from  t ucaatpzc,  four, 
nd  yvwy  a woman. 

Pentagynia ; from  five,  and 

a woman. 

Hexagynia ; from  fix,  and  yvnf 
i woman. 

Decagynia ; from  oextc,  ten,  and 
yvxTy  a woman. 

Polygynia  ; from  many,  and 

yv»r , a woman. 

Thefe  are  the  titles  that  occur  in 
the  thirteen  firft  claffes,  and  the  ge- 
neral explanation  of  one  piftil,  two 
piftils,  &c.  will  be  fufficient  to  make 
it  appear  how  they  are  employed  in 
the  clafs. 

The  clafs  didynamia  contains  the 
orders, 

Gymofpermia ; from  yvwc,  naked, 
and  a feed* 


Angiofpermta  ; from  alyoc,  a veflel, 
and  a feed  ; 

Which  are  dillinguifhed by  the  feed 
being  either  naked,  or  enclofed  in 
a pericarp  or  feed-veflel. 

The  two  orders  in  the  clafs  tetra- 
dynamia  are  founded  on  a diltinClion 
in  the  pericarp. 

SiUculofa  ; means  a little  fliqua . 
Siliqua  ; which  is  a particular  kind 
of  feed-veffel. 

To  explain  the  orders  contained 
in  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  viz. 

Polygamia  aqualis, 

Polygamia  fvperfua , 

Polygamia  frufranea , 

Polygamia  neeffaridy 
Polygamia  Jig  r eg  at  a t 
Monogarr.iay  • 

it  is  neceffary  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  -polygamy  in  flowers.  It 
has  'been  before  ohferved,  what  is 
meant  by  polygamous  plajits  : but,  in 
relpeft  to  flowers,  the  term  is  applied 
to  a Angle  flower  only,  for  the  flowers 
of  this  clafs  being  compound,  a 
polygamy  arifes  from  the  intercom- 
munication of  the  feveral  florets  in 
one  and  the  fame  flower.  Now,  the 
polygamy  of  fozwersy  in  this  fenfe  of 
the  word,  affords  four  cafes,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  the  four  firit 
orders  of  this  clafs  : equal  polygamy , 
is  when  all  the  flowers  are  herma- 
phrodite: fuperfiuous  polygamy , is 

when  feme  of  the  florets  are  herma- 
phrodite, and  others  female  only ; 
for,  in  this  cafe,  as  the  fructification 
is  perfected  in  the  hermaphrodites, 
the  addition  of  the  females  is  a fu- 
perfluity : fruf  raucous  polygamy , is 
when  fome  of  the  florets  are  herma- 
phrodite, and  other  neuter  ; for,  in 
this  cafe,  the  addition  of  the  neuters 
16  of  no  afiiftance  to  the  fr unification  : 
neceffary  polygamy , is  when  fome  of 
the  florets  are  male,  and  the  reft 
female  ; for,  in  this  cafe,  there  being 
*io  hermaphrodites,  the  polygamy 
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urifing  from  the  compofition  of  the 
florets  of  different  fexes,  is  necejfary 
to  perfect  the  fruflification  : polyga- 
Ttiia  fegregata  implies  feparation  ; the 
plants  of  thisv  order  having  partial 
cups  growing  out  of  the  common 
calyx  which  furround  and  divide  the 
florets  : the  order  monogamia  Agnifies 
a Angle  marriage,  and  is  oppofed  to 
the  polygamy  of  the  \four  other  or- 
ders ; for  in  this,  although  the  au- 
thors are  united,  which  is  the  effen- 
tial  chara£ter  of  the  flowers  of  this 
clafs,  the  flower  is  Ample,  and  not 
compounded  of  many  florets,  as  in 
the  other  orders. 

The  titles  of  the  other  order  to 
that  of  trioecia,  in  the  clafs  polyga- 
mia,  have  already  been  explained. 

Trioecia  ; from  rpuc,  three,  and 
o moc,  a houfe  ; becaufe  the  polygamy 
is  on  three  diftindf  plants,  one  pro- 
ducing male  flowers,  another  female, 
and  a third  hermaphrodite  or  andro- 
gynous. 

The  clafs  cryptogamia  contains 
the  orders  of 

Filices , or  ferns  ; 

Mufci,  or  modes ; 

Alga,  or  flags ; 

Fungi , or  mufhrooms. 

This  fhort  explanation  of  the  Lin- 
xi^an  fyftem  has  been  introduced,  in 
order  to  convey  a general  idea  to 
medical  ftudent  of  its  nature,  and  alfo 
the  meanings  of  the  feveral  terms. 

The  various  medicinal  plants  will 
be  found  fyftematically  arranged  un- 
der the  title  Materia  Medica.  . 

Se'ydschutz  water.  See  Sed- 
litz  water'. 

Sharp-pointed  dock.  See 
Oxylapathum. 

Shingles.  Zona.  Zojler.  Cin- 
guli.  An  eryflpelatous  herpetic  erup- 
tion, extending  fometimes  round  the 
body,  in  fmall  diftind  veflcles3  which 


itch  intolerably,  and  induce  a higl  . 
degree  of  fever.  See  Herpes. 

Sialagogues  (Medic  anient  a Sia- 
lagoga  ; from  faliva,  and 

ayw,  to  expel).  Thofe  medicina 
are  fo  called,  which  excite  an  uncom- 
mon flow  of  faliva:  fuch  are  mercu 
rial  preparations,  pyrethrum,  &c. 
They  are  divided  into  fialagogatopica . 
as  fcilla,  nicotiana,  piper,  &c.  and 
fialagoga  interna , as  the  various  pre- 
parations of  mercury. 

SrGESBECKIA  ORIENT  ALIS.  Tile 
fyflematic  name  of  a plant  which  is 
faid  to  be  ufeful  in  removing  ftran- 
gury,  and  in  calculous  difeafes,  gout, 
and  fluor  albus. 

Sight.  Hearing  is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  vibrations  of  the  air; 
Aght  perceives  thofe  of  light  : the  or- 
gan of  hearing  is  bony,  that  it  may 
admit  of  refonance  ; the  organ  of 
vifion  chiefly  conflfls  of  humours, 
which  vefrad:  the  complex  nature 
of  this  organ  was  rendered  neceflary 
for  the  defence  of  parts,  fo  very 
tender,  and  by  the  diverflty  of  the 
humours,  to  be  contained  each  in 
its  proper  integuments. 

The  mod  external  defence  of  the 
eye  is  afforded  by  the  eye-brow, 
which  is  a protuberance  of  the  fkin,' 
fuftained  by  mufcles,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  forehead,  full  of  thick  imbri- 
cated hairs,  and  along  with  the  fron- 
tal mufcle,  capable  of  being  pulled 
down  by  the  action  of  the  corruga- 
tor,  and  orbicular  mufcles,  fo  as  to 
afford  a fhade  to  the  eye  in  too  flrong 
a light.  After  the  eye-brow  has 
completed  its  functions,  it  is  again 
raifed  by  the  frontal  mufcle,  which 
is  inferted  into  it,  thin  and  flefhy, 
immediately  under  the  continuous 
fkin,  fattened  to  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  fkull,  which  is  firming, 
not  very  unlike  an  aponeurofis,  and 
is  drawn  backwards  by  the  re&angu- 
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Ijir  occipital  mufcle.  Tlic  deprefiion 
>f  the  eye-brow  denotes  care,  its 
1 levation,  tranquillity  and  ferenity  of 
'nind.  It  alfo  turns  afidc  the  courfe 
fi  »f  the  fweat,  and  keeps  off  infers 
rom  the  eye. 

The  eyelids  furnifh  a nearer  pro- 
edtion  to  the  eye.  Thefe  are  folds 
>f  the  (kin,  proceeding  from  that 
(if  the  face,  extenuated,  lengthened 
! out  into  an  edge,  as  if  divided,  re- 
lented upon  itfelf,  and  retracing  the 
* ;ourfe  of  the  former  lamina,  from 
.vhich  it  is  feparated  by  fome  cellular 
"ubftance ; then  having  become  mem- 
branous, vafcular,  and  therefore  red, 
ind  thin,  it  it  carriecjf  over  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  under  the  denomination 
of  conjunctiva  tunica,  and  covers  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  fclerotica, 
and  finally  the  cornea.  The  epider- 
mis accompanies  it  in  its  whole  courfe, 
even  where  it  adheres  to  the  cornea. 
The  upper  eyelid  is  larger,  and  more 
moveable  : the  lower  is  fmaller  ; and 
rather  pafiive,  than  moved  by  any 
power  of  its  own.  The  nerves, 
which  give  fenfibility  to  the  eyelids, 
are  numerous,  from  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and 
from  the  portio  dura  of  the  feventh  ; 
they  abound  with  arteries  from  the 
ophthalmics,  temporals,  branches  of 
the  internal  maxillaries,  infr&-orbi- 
tals,  and  facials. 

That  the  eyelids  may  fhut  together 
more  exactly,  each  of  them  has  a 
a cartilaginous  arch,  called  tarfus, 
upon  that  margin  which  touches  the 
other.  It  is  flender,  of  a lunar  fi- 
gure, extenuated  outwards,  and 
flretches  the  eyelid,  preventing  the 
formation  of  folds  while  it  is  elevated 
or  deprefTed.  The  elevation  of  the 
upper  eyelid  is  performed  by  a pecu- 
liar mufcle,  arifing  from  the  involu- 
crum  of  the  optic  nerve  gradually 
fpreading,  and  continued  b.y  its  ex- 
panlion to  the  tarfus.  This  is  con- 
siderably aflifted  in  its  action  by  the 


frontalis,  which  is  varioufly  cohneCT 
ed  with  the  orbicularis,  and  draws  it 
upwards.  The  upper  eyelid  is  de- 
preffed  by  the  orbicularis,  as  it  is 
called ; a broad  mufcle,  both  widely 
expanded  around  the  orbit,  and  con- 
tained in  the  eyelids,  carried  as  far 
as  both  angles  of  the  eye,  and  having, 
as  fixed  points,  the  ligament  adhering 
to  the  procefs  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
and  fome  fibres  inferted  into  the 
frontal  and  upper  jaw-bone.  The 
fame  mufcle  elevates  the  lower  eye- 
lid, and  covers  the  eye  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  no  dull  or  light  can 
enter  it  during  fleep.  The  lower 
eyelid  is  depreffed  by  two  bundles 
of  fibres,  inferted  into  the  upper 
■ip- . . 

Finally,  that  the  tumid  margins 
of  the  eyelids  may  not  fhut  too  clofely, 
they  are  provided  with  eyelafhes,  or 
fringes  of  hair  fpreading  outwards, 
proceeding  in  many  rows  from  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  which,  by  de- 
cuffating  each  other,  increafe  the 
fhade  and  obfeurity.  Thefe  are  of 
ufe  in  more  diflinft  vifion,  by  ex- 
cluding the  extraneous  rays,  when 
we  require  a diftindf  reprefentation 
of  any  object. 

The  eyelids  are  prevented  from 
hurting  each  other  by  the  febaceous 
glands  of  Meibomius,  confifting  of 
thirty  or  more  follicles  in  each  eye- 
lid, which  are  fimple,  bifid,  or  trifid  ; 
placed  in  general  according  to  the 
length  of  the  lid,  and  compofed  of 
peculiar  blind  roundifh  cavities,  which 
unite  into  one  larger  ferpentine 
dudf,  of  which  the  orifice  is  in  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid  itfelf.  Thefe 
difeharge  a foft  unctuous  liniment, 
which  mixes  and  wafhes  off  with  the 
tears. 

But  the  perpetual  attrition  caufed 
by  the-eyelidsafcending  and  defeend- 
ing  againft  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
prevented,  the  delicacy  of  the  cornea 
is  preferved,  and  any  infects  or  other* 
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irritating  fubftances  which  may  have 
got  into  the  eye,  are  wafti^d  away 
by  the  tears ; a (aline,  pellucid,  and 
evaporable  liquor,  which  never  ceafes 
to  be  poured  over  the  anterior  fur- 
face  of  the  eye,  but  never  runs  over 
the  cheeks,  unlefs  accumulated  from 
fome  caufe.  This-  liquor  is  exhaled 
partly  from  the  arteries  of  the  con- 
junctiva, as  we  fee  from  an  imitation 
of  nature  by  injedling  water:  and  in 
part  it  is  believed  to  proceed  from  a 
gland  feated  in  a hollow  recefs  of  the 
os  frontis,  fomewhat  hard,  and  of 
the  conglomerate  kind  ; divided  into 
many  lobes,  intermixed  with  fat,  and 
fupplied  with  many  blood-veflels 
from  the  ophthalrr.ics  and  inter- 
nal niaxiilaries ; and  pervaded  by 
many  nerves  arifing  from  a peculiar 
branch  of  the  firft  trunk  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

From  this  lachrymal  gland,  fix  or 
more  vifible  duCts  defeend,  which 
open  on  the  inner  frde  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eyelid.  In  man  thefe  dudls 
have  been  lately  difeovered  by  cre- 
dible authors.  The  fecretion  of  the 
tears  is  increafed  by  the  repeated 
contractions  of  the  orbicular  mufcle, 
either  from  irritation,  or  fome  de- 
priving pafiicn,  by  which  means  the 
tears  are  conveyed  over  the  whole 
eye,  and  the  furface  of  the  con- 
jun&iva  is  wafhed. 

After  the  tears  have  performed  their 
office,  fome  part  of  them  being  eva- 
porated by  the  air,  the  reft,  that 
they  may  not  prove  injurious  by  their 
accumulation,  are  propelled  by  the 
orbicular  mufcle,  towards  its  origin 
next  the  nofe,  and  to  the  innermoft 
part  of  the  commiffure  of  the  eye- 
lids ; which  from  not  having  any 
tarfus,  does-  not  meet  exactly  toge- 
ther. There  a caruncle,  full  of  fe- 
baceous  ha«ry  follicles,  oblong,  and 
conical  outwards,  interpofes  iti elf  be- 
tween the  eyelids,  and  prevents 
them  from  meeting,  and  anoints  with 


its  liniment  thofe  parts  of  the  eyelid  ■ 
which  have  no  Meibomian  duels 
Before  it,  a fmall  third  eyelid  dc  |l ; 
feends  perpendicularly,  and  joins  th 
true  eyelids ; it  is  larger  in  beafte 
At  the  beginning  of  this  fpace  inter 
pofed  between  the  eyelids,  in  whic  lb 
the  rears  are  collected,  in  each  margi 
a little  papilla  projects,  having  on 
orifice,  furroundtd  by  callous  celli 
lar  fub (lance,  and  perpetually  open  w : 
unlefs  when  convulfively  clofed.  Th  tt,.: 
orifice,  which  is  called  the  pundtur  m} 
lachrymale,  abforbs  the  tears  fror  fcf 
the  finus  in  which  they  are  colledfec  ji  ii 
partly  by  attraction,  and  partly  b fj  ii 
the  impulfe  of  the  orbicular  mufcle 
If  thefe  points  are  obftruCted,  th  kj 
tears  run  over  and  excoriate  th  ftbif 
cheek. 

From  each  point,  a peculiar  dudl 
much  wider,  thin,  and  includedin  th 
(kin,  proceeds,  the  one  downward 
above  the  caruncle,  and  the  othe  fc 
more  tranfverfely  inwards,  and  unde 
it ; which  approach  each  other,  am  H 
are  inferted  by  two  mouths  into  th  leii 
lachrymal  fac,  not  quite  at  the  top  f 
which  name  is  given  to  a cavity  form  »•, 
ed  in  the  groove  of  the  os  ungui 
and  upper  jaw,  lined  firft  with  a ban, 
cellular,  and  as  it  were  apoueurotic  4 
membrane ; then  by  another,  rei 
and  pulpy,  continued  from  che  mem  K 
brane  of  the  nares,  pervious  to  th  I if 
exhaling  moifture,  and  fomewhat  0 Hi! 
an  oval  figure.  From  this  veficl 
the  nafal  duCt  defeends  a little  back  ’ 
wards  into  the  nares,  and  opens  b;  wit 
an  obliquely  oblong  aperture,  cover  J ^ 
ed  by  the  lower  os  fpongiofum,  inti  j 4 
their  lowed  meatus.  Through  th!  J , 
the  fupeiflucus  tears  defeend  intoth  Pjj 
nofe,  which  they  in  part  moiften.  r 
mufcle  is  by  fome  aferibed  to  thi  » 
fac  ; but  it  is  not  yet  fufficicntly  al 
certained. 

The  eye,  of  a globular  (hape,  com 
prefted  before,  though  not  always  ii  ri., 
the  fame  manner,  longer  from  th 


rain  to  the  cornea  than  from  the 
ght  fide  to  the  left,  is  lituated  in  the 
irbit,  which  is  an  ofleous  cavity,  al- 
ioft  conical,  compofed  of  leven 
ones,  interrupted  in  the  back  and 
uter  Tides  by  larger  Allures,  and 
widening  forwards,  and  by  which  it 
h defended  on  all  tides.  " But  as  this 
li  larger  than  the  eye,  it  is  filled  by 
luch  very  foft  fat,  furrounding  the 
lobe  of  the  eye,  and  allowing  it  free 
lotion. 

The  eye  begins  from  a nerve,  by 
he  expanfion  of  whofe  coats  thofe 
if  the  eye  are  formed.  Its  origin  we 
lave  already  deferibed.  Having 
jailed  acrofs  the  crus  of  the  brain, 
t joins  with  its  fellow  from  the  other 
ide,  and  coheres  with  it  for  a confi- 
lerable  way,  by  much  medullary 
ubftance  ; yet  fo  that  the  right  goes 
::o  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  to  the 
left,  though  not  without  forne  reci- 
procal intermixture  of  medulla.  The 
nerve  then  enters  the  orbit,  a little 
nfle&ed,  and  of  a round  form,  fome- 
jwrhat  compreffed;  and  is  inferted, 
not  into  the  middle  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  but  a little  nearer  to  the 
Qofe. 

The  nerve  having  reached  the  eye, 
the  inner  plate  of  its  dura  mater, 
which  it  received  in  the  opening  of 
the  fphenoidal  bone,  is  detached  : or 
having  become  thicker,  is  extended 
around  the  eye,  as  its  firfl  coat,  call- 
ed the  fclerotic,  or  adheres  to  the 
fclerotic,  which  perfe&ly  refembles 
it,  and  always  arifes  from  it.  The 
other  plate  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
external,  recedes  and  forms  the  peri- 
ofteum  of  the  orbit : the  pia  mater, 
which  is  in  this  nerve  very  diftindt 
and  full  of  veflels,  having  become 
entirely  dark  coloured  and  thin,  lines 
the  infide  of  the  fclerotic.  The  re- 
maining medullary  central  part  of  the 
nerve,  continued  from  the  brain,  but 
divided  by  cellular  plates,  contrails 
into  a Uepreffed  white  conical  pa- 


pilla ; which  entering  through  the 
holes  in  the  white  circle  of  the  cho- 
roid coat,  and  again  expanding,  pro- 
duces the  mold  internal  membrane  of 
the  eye,  the  retina. 

The  fclerotica  is  in  general  white* 
furnilhed  with  few  veffels,  tough  and 
compact,  refembling  the  nature  of 
fkin,  of  a figure  very  nearly  globular* 
but  compreffed  before,  and  is  thicker 
at  the  back  part.  Before  this  coat, 
which  is  perforated  by  circular  holes 
in  its  fore  part,  is  placed,  and  ob- 
liquely connected  with  it,  a more 
convex  portion  of  a fphere  ; pellucid* 
compofed  of  many  plates,  whofe  vef- 
fels  are  filled  with  pellucid  water* 
and  are  difficult  of  demonffration,  in- 
fenfible,  and  almofl  circular,  circu- 
lar towards  the  nofe,  and  oval  to- 
wards the  temples  i it  is  termed  the 
cornea,  and  through  it  the  light 
paffes  into  the  infide  of  the  eye.  It 
readily  imbibes  and  exudes  water. 
Before  the  anterior  and  flatter  part 
of  the  fclerotica,  and  before  the 
cornea,  the  conjunctiva  is  detached 
from  each  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  joined 
to  the  fclerotica  by  proper  cellular 
fubftance,  which  may  be  inflated ; 
and  is  replenifhed,  partly  with  red 
veflels,  and  partly  with  their  pel- 
lucid continuations. 

The  ©rigin  of  the  choroid  coat,  is 
from  the  circumference  of  the  white 
cellular  circle,  terminating  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  through 
whofe  numerous  foramina,  and  from 
which  the  retina  and  arteria  centralis 
retinae  proceeds.  At  that  place  the 
choroides  adheres  to  the  fclerotic* 
and  to  the  circle  above  deferibed. 
Then  it  is  expanded  concentrically* 
within  the  fclerotic,  with  which  it  is 
united,  perhaps  by  fome  cellular  fub* 
ftance,  and  by  many  veflels,  which 
come  from  it  to  the  choroides.  Out- 
wardly it  is  of  a brown  colour,  but 
inwardly  of  a deep  ruffet  or  almoft 
black,  and  at  the  fame  time  villous  $ 
2*  * 4 
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the  two  furfaces  are  feparable  by  ma- 
ceration ; and  the  innermoft  may  be 
diftingniftied  by  the  name  of  Ruylch  ; 
but  it  grows  white  through  age. 
When  it  has  reached  the  beginning 
of  the  pellucid  cornea,  it  there  be- 
comes clofely  connected  with  the  fcle- 
rotica*.  by  much  cellular  fubftance, 
having  the  appearance  of  a white 
circle,  called  orbiculus  ciliaris,  and 
then  turns  off  in  another  dire&ion  ; 
namely,  the  coat,  which  was  before 
fpherically  expanded,  is  now  Wretch- 
ed under  the  arch  of  the  cornea,  in 
the  form  of  a circle,  a little  convex 
forwards,  and  incomplete,  having  in 
its  centre  a circular  foramen  called 
the  pupil,  which  is  feated  nearer  to 
the  nofe,  and  is  larger  towards  the 
temple.  The  anterior  part  of  this 
ring  is  called  the  iris  ; and  the  back 
part,  feparable  from  the  former  in 
the  human  body,  by  maceration,  in 
fome  animals  even  by  the  knife,  is, 
from  the  black  pigment  with  which 
it  is  covered,  called  the  uvea.  On 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  iris  ap- 
pear numerous  radiating  and  branch- 
ing Wreaks,  of  various  colours  in  dif- 
ferent people,  and  entirely  covered 
with  flocculi.  Thefe  terminate  on 
this  fide  of  the  pupil  in  a • ferrated 
circle,  from  which  other  Wmilar 
Wreaks  extend,  even  to  the  edge  of 
the  iris.  They  are  ferpentine  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  Wraight 
when  it  is  contracted.  On  the  pof- 
terior  furface  df  the  uvea  is  much 
black  pigment ; which  being  vvafhed 
off,  Wraight  radiated  Wreaks  appear, 
extending  to  the  pupil,  and  not  floc- 
culent.  Orbicular  fibres,  concentri- 
cal  with  the  pupil,  have  not  been 
obferved,  either  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  with  the  microfcope,  even  in 
the  ox  ; but  only  in  the  uvea,  an  in- 
ternal circle  diWinguiWied  by  obfeurer 
rays,  and  lefs  villous.  In  the  human 
foetus,  the  pupil  is  Wiut  up,  and  the 
iris  being  continued,  makes  a com- 


plete circle.  That  part  of  it  which 
extends  acrofs  the  pupil  is  of  a Yaf- 
cular  texture. 

Though  the  iris  has  little  fenfibi- 
lity,  and  is  not  endowed  with  any 
mechanical  irritability ; yet  during 
life,  in  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds, 
the  pupil  is  contracted  by  every 
greater  degree  of  light,  and  is  dilated 
by  every  fmaller  one  ; hence  it  is  all'o 
rendered  broader  for  viewing  diflant  ^ 
objeCts,  and  narrower  for  viewing  ■r-d! 
fuch  as  are  near.  The  caufe  of  this 
dilatation  feems  to  be  a remiffion  of  Bii®! 
the  powers  refilling  the  aqueous  hu-  l^ne 
mour  ; as  proved  by  the  dilatation  of  Ihjco 
the  pupil,  from  debility,  fyncopc,  Iriilii 
and  death.  The  contraction  is  lefs  I kt 
underllood,  and  perhaps  only  de-  1® 
pends  on  the  Wronger  afflux  of  hu-  J khii 
mours  into  the  colourlefs  veffels  of  the  \ ^ 
iris,  by  which  thefe  veffels  are  extend-  \m 
ed ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  iri3  ^ 
is  rendered  longer,  and  Ihuts  up  the  Irf 
greater  part  of  the  pupil : fo  that 
this  motion  has  fomething  in  common 
with  inflammation,  as  agreeing  in  ilJ; 
their  caufe.  In  young  people,  the 
pupil  is  more  evidently  moved  and 
contracted ; as  the  eye  gradually 
grows  callous  in  old  people,  it  be-  ^ 
comes  almoff  immoveable.  In  an 
animal  twenty-three  hours  after  death, 
the  iris  has  been  feen  extended  by 
heat  fo  as  to  fliut  the  pupil. 

Behind  the  uvea,  from  the  fame  1; 
circle  in  which  the  choroides  unites 
with  the  fclerotica,  more  externally 
than  the  cornea,  thick  ftriae,  ele- 
gantly plaited,  arifing  from  the  cho- 
roides, white,  with  parallel  veffels 
running  under  them,  with  plumous, 
pendulous,  extremities,  joined  to  the 
loofe  and  thin  retina,  and  every  where 
covered  with  a good  deal  of  black 
pigment,  depart,  in  the  form  of  a 
perforated  ring,  inwards  from  the 
tunica  choroidea,  and  proceed  for- 
wards behind  the  ciliary  circle,  and 
reft  upon  the  vitreous  humour ; and. 
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laHly,  upon  the  capfule  of  the  cryf- 
talline  lens,  but  do  not  adhere  to 
them.  They  are  denominated  the 
ciliary  ligaments.  The  origin  of  the 
pigment  is  not  known  ; nor  have  the 
fecreting  glands,  which  fome  have 
fuppofed,  been  found.  Among  its 
ufes,  one  feems  to  be  to  keep  the 
cryftalline  lens  firm.  In  infants,  this 
fame  mucus,  behind  the  ciliary  pro- 
ceffes,  exprefies  the  figure  of  a radi- 
ated flower. 

The  retina,  which  is  a true  con- 
tinuation of  the  medulla  of  the  op- 
tic nerve,  and  therefore  very  tender, 
mucous,  and  evaporable,  is  expanded 
within  the  choroides  into  a fimilar 
fphere,  concentric  with  it ; and  im- 
mediately inclofes  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. But  when  the  retina  has 
reached  the  ciliary  proceffes,  it  fol- 
lows their  courfe,  fupporting  their 
arteries  and  ft  rise,  and  proceeds  to  the 
cryftalline  lens,  adhering  to  and  co- 
vering its  capfule,  if  the  obfervations 
of  fome  anatomifts,  are  to  be  relied 
on  ; for  in  quadrupedsthis  termination 
of  it  is  not  perfectly  certain,  although 
in  birds  the  internal  lamina  of  the  re- 
tina, covered  with  the  ciliary  body, 
evidently  continued  to  the  cryftalline 
lens ; to  the  circumference  of  which 
it  alfo  adheres  in  man.  The  fabric 
of  the  retina  is  fuch,  that  externally 
its  foft  and  medullary  globules  form  a 
thick  and  pulpy  membrane,  within 
which  radiated  fibres  proceeding  from 
the  lamina  cribrofa,  and  continued 
forwards,  conftitute  a thinner  involu- 
crum,  very  readily  obferved  in  fifties, 
and  alfo  in  fome  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
but  not  in  man.  Arterial  and  venous 
vefTcls  with  red  trunks,  form  a net  in 
the  internal  furface  of  the  retina, 
which  when  accurately  filled  with 
coloured  water  compofe  a mem- 
brane. 

Thefe  coats,  refembling  the  coats 
of  a bulbous  root,  are  fupported,  and 
the  fpherical  figure  of  the  eye  is  pre- 
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ferved  by  its  humours  : of  which  one 
is  a folid,  another  a foft  body,  and  a 
third  truly  a liquor.  Firft,  then,  the 
concave  furface  of  the  retina  is  every 
where  filled  by  the  principal  or  vitre- 
ous humour,  of  which  the  flrudlure 
confifts  of  a peculiar  thin,  pellucid, 
cellular  membrane,  in  whofe  cellular 
intervals  is  contained  a very  pellucid 
liquid, very  rarely  altering  even  in  old 
age,  completely  evaporable  by  heat, 
nearly  allied  to  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  fomewhat  denfer  than  water. 
Its  veflels,  which  are  mod  manifeft 
in  filh,  lie  in  the  back  part,  molt 
beautifully  radiated  from  the  central 

trunk  of  the  retina,  embracing  the 
. . ° 
convexity  of  the  vitreous  humour ; 

and  inferted  into  a circle  formed  not 
far  from  the  lens  by  other  arteries  com- 
ing from  the  choroides,  and  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  fheep.  The  vitreous 
membrane,  which  is  tender  confider- 
iug  its  body,  adheres  to  the  lens  in 
two  places,  before  and  behind ; fo 
that  a hollow  fpace  is  intercepted  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  iiifer- 
tions,  around  the  cryftalline  lens. 
This  fpace  is  divided  in  different 
places  by  fome  fibres.  On  its  ante- 
rior furface  the  ftrise  of  the  ciliary 
body  imprint  their  marks. 

But,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vi- 
treous body,  behind  the  uvea,  there 
is  an  orbicular  deprefiion  of  confider- 
able  depth,  into  the  cavity  of  which 
the  cryftalline  lens,  (alfo,  though  im- 
properly, ranked  amongft  the  hu- 
mours), is  received.  The  figure  of 
this  lens,  refembling  frozen  jelly,  is 
compofed  of  two  elliptical  convex 
fegments,  the  anterior  of  which  is 
flatter,  and  the  poftcrior  more  gib- 
bous. It  iscouftrucfed  of  concentric 
laminae,  connected  by  cellular  fibres, 
which  them  Pelves'  are  comnofed  of 
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fibres  elegantly  difpofed  through  fine 
cellular  membrane.  Betwixt  the 
. plates  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  is  alfo 
contained  a pellucid  liquor,  but 
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which  in  old  age,  naturally  acquires 
a yellow  colour.  The  innermoft 
fcales  are  more  clofely  compared  ; 

. and  form  as  it  were,  a harder  nucle- 
us ; externally  it  adheres  fo  very 
loofely  to  the  capfule,  that  when 
that  is  broken,  it  very  readily  fprings 
out ; and  fome  even  fay,  that  a little 
water  is  effufed  around  it.  It  is  fup- 
plied  with  an  artery  from  the  retina, 
which  perforates  the  middle  of  the 
vitreous  humour  ; and  enters  behind  ; 
for  veffels  have  not  yet  been  difcover- 
ed  on  the  anterior  furface.  The 
whole  lens  is  contained  in  a ftrong, 
thick,  elaftic  capfule  of  a pellucid 
membrane,  more  firm  in  the  fore 
part,  and  which  is  lined  polleriorly 
by  the  vitreous  tunic. 

Lallly,  the  aqueous  humour,  which 
is  extremely  pellucid  and  fluid,  and 
which  is  renewed  again  if  it  be  let 
out,  fwims  in  the  fmall  triangular 
curvilinear  fpace  betwixt  the  uvea 
and  cryilalline  lens,  and  in  that 
larger  fegment  of  a hollow  fphere 
which  lies  betwixt  the  iris  and  the 
cornea.  This  humour  feems  to  ex- 
hale from  the  fmall  arteries  of  the 
iris,  uvea,  and  ciliary  procefies  ; be- 
ing again  abforbed  by  the  correfpond- 
ing  veins,  while  fome  portion  of  it  is 
abforbed  by  and  exhaled  through  the 
cornea.  This  humour  alfo  moiftcns 
the  uvea  and  capfule  of  the  lens. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  the  fpaces  filled  with  this 
liquor  were  called  the  chambers  of 
the  eye ; that  between  the  cornea 
and  iris  the  anterior  one,  and  that 
fmall  one  between  the  furface  of  the 
cryilalline  lens  and  the  uvea  the  pof- 
terior. 

The  eye,  thus  conftrudled,  is  pro- 
vided with  mufcles  externally  inferted 
into  it,  by  which  it  is  governed. 
Namely,  into  the  circle  of  the  fcle- 
rotiea,  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
cornea,  are  infeited  four  ftraight 
mufcles,  arifing  almoft  in  one  circle 
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from  the  dura  mater  of  the  optic 
nerve ; where,  departing  from  the 
nerve,  it  coheres  with  the  periofleum 
ofthe  orbit,  and  proceeding  forwards 
with  their  bellies  round  the  bulb  of  the 
eye,  they  terminate  again  by  their 
aponeurofes,  meeting  together  in 
another  circle.  Of  thefe,  the  elevator 
is  the  kaft,  and  the  abdudlor  rather 
the  longed.  The  office  of  each  of 
thefe  mufcles  appears  very  plainly  ; 
fince,  being  bent  round  the  convex 
bulb  of  the  eye,  as  about  a pulley, 
they  mull,  of  courfe,  elevate,  de- 
press, or  turn  the  eye  either  to  the 
nofe  or  to  the  temples.  Moreover, 
two  of  them  ading  together  may 
move  the  eye  diagonally  ; as  upwards 
and  outwards,  upwards  and  inwards, 

&c.  Lallly,  when  all  the  four 
ftraight  mufcles  contract  together, 
there  is  fcarcely  a doubt  that  they 
draw  back  the  whole  eye  within  the 
head  towards  their  origin,  and  thus 
bring  the  cryftalline  lens  nearer  to  the 
retina. 

But  the  fabric  of  the  two  oblique  Ijt 
mufcles  of  the  eye  is  more  compound. 

The  upper  or  thefe,  arifing  together 
with  the  recti,  is  long  and  flender, 
afcendir.g  forwardstoa  notch  in  the  os 
frontis,  which  is  completed  into  a hole 
by  a double  ligament,  which  on  each  ItfrK 
fide  fuftains  a cartilage,  excavated  in 
the  middle,  and  almoft  quadrangular.  jut 
Through  this  canal  partes  the  tendon 
of  the  obliquus,  which  being  refled- 
ed  backwards  and  outwards,  included 
in  a capfule  of  its  own,  is  inferted  Irte 
into  the  globe  of  the  eye  behind  the 
ftraight  mufcles.  This  draws  the 
globe  forwards,  as  if  out  of  the  orbit,  M cedi 
and  inwards,  and  turns  the  pupil  ■toe, 
- inwards  and  downwards.  The  other,  ■out! 
the  obliquus  minor  from  the.  finus  of 
the  lachrymal  foramen  in  the  upper  Mi, 
jaw,  afeends  immediately  outwards 
from  the  os  unguis  round  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  and  is  inferted  by  its  ten- 
don into  the  fekrotica  behind  the  li®; 


external  redu«? ; whence  it  appears 
to  turn  the  point  of  its  infertion  into 
the  eye  downwards  and  outwards  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  eppofite  pupil 
upwards  and  inwards. 

i3ut  there  are  other  minute  mufeu- 
lar  motions  pei  formed  in  the  eye, 
which  prefuppofe  a knowledge  of 
its  nerves.  Of  the  optic  nerve  wre 
have  already  treated.  The  fourth 
pair  goes  only  to  the  larger  oblique 
mufcle,  and  the  fixth  pair  to  the 
redus  externus.  The  third  and  fifth 
pair  produce  the  principal  nerves  in 
the  eye ; the  firll  or  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  fends  off  a nerve 
at  its  entrance  into  the  orbit,  to  the 
eyelid  and  lachrymal  glaiid,  which 
joins  with  the  fccond  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  and  with  the  temporal 
branch  of  the  third  of  the  fifth  pair. 
On  entering  the  orbit,  its  trunk  di- 
vides into  two.  The  upper  branch, 
larger  and  bifid,  is  expended  on  the 
forehead  and  eyelids  : but  the  lower, 
penetrating  inwards  above  the  optic 
nerve,  fends  off  a long  (lender  fila- 
ment at  the  outer  part  of  that  nerve, 
which,  joined  with  another  filament 
of  the  third  pair,  forms  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion,  and  fends  off  one  or 
two  ciliary  nerves.  Finally,  after 
having  given  off  the  recurrent  nerve 
of  the  nofe,  it  is  then  fpent  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye. 

But  the  third  pair  is  of  mod  im- 
portance. After  giving  off  a branch 
upwards  to  the  ftraight  mufcles  of 
the  eye,  and  to  the  eyelids,  it  pro- 
ceeds with  its  trunk  under  the  optic 
nerve,  and  at  the  fame  time  fends 
out  three  branches  to  the  inferior, 
obliquus  minor,  and  interims;  after 
this,  or  before,  from  its  trunk,  or 
fometimes  from  the  branch  of  the 
obliquus  minor,  it  fends  off  another 
(hurt  nerve,  much  thicker  than  the 
root  from  the  fifth,  which,  under 
the  abdudor  mufcle  upon  the  optic 


nerve,  forms  the  ophthalmic  tangli- 
on,  which  is  oval  and  conftant,  and 

fometimes  ariies  irom  the  third  alone. 
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From  that  ganglion,  and  fometimes 
from  the  trunk  of  the  third  or  fifth, 
four  or  five  ciliary  nerves  playing 
around  the  optic  nerve  in  a flexuous 
courfe,  go  to  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
perforate  the  fclerotica  alrnoft  in  its 
middle,  in  company  with  its  longer 
fmall  arteries  or  veins,  run  ftraight 
forwards  along  the  choroides,  and 
vifibiy  proceed  to  the  iris,  and  feein- 
ingly  to  the  ciliary  proceffes.  Other 
very  fmall  nerves,  originating  from 
the  fame  ganglion,  remain  in  the  tu- 
nica fclerotica. 

The  motion  of  the  ciliary  proceffes 
is  obfeure  and  difficult  of  demon (l ra- 
tion ; lying  incumbent  upon  the  fur- 
rows of  the  vitreous  membrane,  by 
their  addon  they  are  believed  to  prefs 
back  that  body,  fo  as  to  bring  the 
lens  forwards,  and  remove  it  farther 
from  the  retina.  Butin  all  the  ani- 
mals which  have  been  diffeded,  no- 
thing like  a mufcle  in  thi*  ciliary 
body,  but  only  a membrane  which 
fupports  fmall  vefftls  is  feen.  The 
fphinder  of  the  pupil,  and  conftric- 
tor  of  the  cornea,  mentioned  by  fome 
writers  of  eminence,  and  the  moving 
fibres,  which  others  have  imagined 
proper  to  the  cryftalline  lens,  are  not 
confirmed  by  anatomy,  nor  are  they 
confident  with  the  conftant  hardnefa 
of  the  Icqs  and  cornea  in  mod  ani- 
mals. 

The  hiftory  of  the  eye  alio  com- 
prehends its  veffels,  which  have  a 
mod  beautiful  fabric.  All  thofe 
which  belong  properly  to  the  eye 
itfelf  come  from  the  ophthalmic  ar- 
tery, a branch  of  the  internal  caro- 
tid. This,  creeping  under  the  optic 
nerve,  fends  off,  as  principal  branches, 
the  upper  ciliary,  one  or  more  infe- 
rior ciliaries  ; the  lachrymal’s,  from 
whence  the  nafulis  recurrent  pofterior, 
and  internal  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
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tarfus ; afterwards  the  mufcularis  in- 
ferior, the  nafalis  recurrens,  anterior 
and  pofterior,  the  mufculares  fuperi- 
ores,  and  the  palpebralis,  which,  with 
the  former  branch,  forms  the  arch  of 
the  tarfus.  La  lily,  it  goes  to  the 
face,  nofe,  and  adjacent  parts.  But 
the  ophthalmic  branches,  belonging 
to  the  inner  parts  of  the  eye,  are  call- 
ed the  ciliaries  ; which  arifing  from 
the  trunks  now  mentioned,  and  play- 
ing around  the  optic  nerve,  in  four 
or  more  branches,  in  a ferpentine 
courfe,  partly  clofe  by  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  go  to  the  cho- 
roides  with  forty  or  more  branches, 
and  make  upon  its  external  furface, 
ramifications  divided  at  acute  angles, 
which  proceed  forwards  to  the  circle 
of  the  uvea. 

But  moft  of  the  fmall  arteries  of  the 
tunica  choroides  gradually  incline  to- 
wards the  interior  parts  of  the  eye  ; 
and,  being  covered  with  a kind  of 
cellular  down,  go  to  the  ciliary  pro* 
cedes,  along  each  of  which  two  fmall 
arteries  run,  giving  off  on  every  fide, 
vafcular  flocculi,  and  isofculating  at 
their  apex. 

Other  fmall  arteries  alfo,  likevvife 
arifing  from  the  ciliary  ones,  but 
few  in  number,  moft  commonly  two, 
go  to  the  place,  from  which  the  uvea 
originates.  There,  fp reading  in  va- 
rious directions,  they  furround  the 
root  of  the  uvea  with  their  branches, 
and  join  to  form  a circle,  into  which 
the  anterior  ciliaries  inofculate  ; which 
are  fmall  arteries  arifing  from  the 
mufcular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  ; 
and  are  inferted  into  the  circle  gene- 
rally by  twelve  fmall  trunks,  near  the 
origin  of  the  cornea.  From  that 
circle,  and  likewife  from  the  above 
mentioned  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
without  the  intervention  of  the 
circle,  ftraight,  branched  veffels,  are 
diftributed,  both  on  the  iris  and  on 
the  uvea ; the  former  full  of  a blue 
or  dark-coloured  fluid  j and  the  lat- 


ter naturally  white,  but  covered  with 
a good  deal  of  a black  paint.  In  the 
uvea,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  pu- 
pil, they  frequently  form  an  imperfect 
circle. 

But  from  the  fame  ophthalmic  ar- 
tery, from  its  trunk,  or  from  the 
lachrymal  branch,  or  from  one  ©f 
the  ciliaries,  one  or  more  branches 
enter  into  the  optic  nerve  ; the  prin- 
cipal, the  central  artery  of  the  re- 
tina, penetrates  into  the  medulla  of 
the  nerve,  and  pafling  through  the 
apex  of  the  papilla,  enters  the  centre 
of  the  retina  ; from  thence  it  fpreads 
every  way  through  the  retina  itfelf, 
by  fo  many  branches,  when  traced 
by  a fkilful  anatomift,  that  that  vaf- 
cular net  work  has  been  taken  for  a 
peculiar  membrane.  Sometimes  a 
fmall  branch  goes  along  the  centre 
of  the  nerve  to  the  retina,  and  is  in 
like  manner  ramified  through  it. 
From  comparative  anatomy,  it  is 
certain,  that  from  there  branches  the 
vafcular  branches  of  the  vitreous  tu- 
nic are  produced,  as  well  as  the  pof- 
terior  artery  ofthe  lens.  The  moft 
internal  of  thefe  arteries,  is  the  cele- 
brated porus  opticus  of  the  ancients. 

The  veins  of  the  eye,  in  general, 
ai  ife  from  the  ophthalmic  vein,  which 
on  the  one  fide  comes  from  the  facial 
vein,  entering  the  orbit ; and  on  the 
other,  is  interted  into  the  cavernous 
finus.  The  internal  veins  of  the  eye 
perforate  the  middle  of  the  fclero- 
tica,  with  fewer  and  larger  trunks 
than  the  arteries,  and  form  larger 
and  more  anterior  reticulations,  of  a 
roundifh  figure,  which  commonly 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  tunica  cho- 
roides : fome,  which  are  long,  are 
'continued  to  the  origin  of  the  uvea: 
others  anterior,  fimilar  to  the  arte- 
ries : and  another,  the  centralis  nervi 
optici,  correfponding  wfith  the  ar- 
tery, goes  to  the  retina.  The  pellu- 
cid veffels  do  not  differ  from  the 
fanguiferous.  Lymphatic  veffels  are 
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faid  to  have  been  feen  in  the  retina  ; ( 
but  the  obfervation  has  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  repeated. 

So  far  with  refpeCt  to  the  ana- 
tomy ; but  the  action  of  the  eye  is 
entirely  elucidated  by  phyfical  expe- 
riments, from  which  it  has  been  af- 
certained,  in  the  mod  incontrovert- 
ible manner,  except  a few  doubtful 
points.  Light  is  the  fame  matter 
with  heat,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 
poffefiing  extreme  fluidity  and  fub- 
tilty,  penetrating  through  all  bodies, 
very  rigid,  not  exhaufted  by  any  dii - 
tance  of  its  paflage,  and  moving 
with  excellive  velocity,  fo  as  to  arrive 
at  the  earth  from  the  .fun  in  eight 
minutes  and  thirteen  feconds.  Light 
in  our  planet  proceeds  either  from  the 
fun,  which  feems  to  have  the  power 
of  arranging  in  ftraight  lines  the 
matter  of  light,  otherwife  confufedly 
fcattered  ; or  from  fome  other  lucid 
point.  From  it,  as  from  a centre, 
the  light  is  diftributed  like  rays,  to 
all  parts  of  the  fphere,  fo  as  to  fall 
upon  thefurfaces  of  all  bodies;  from 
whence  again  it  is  reflected,  and  im- 
pinges on  the  eye,  at  angles  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  ren- 
ders the  bodies,  from  which  it  comes, 
coloured  and  vifible. 

It  is  afcertained,  from  experiments, 
that  light  is  compofed  of  rays  in 
right  lines,  almoft  without  any  phy- 
fical breadth  ; and  yet,  each  of  which 
may  be  feparated  into  feven  more 
minute,  permanent,  and  immutable 
rays.  The  known  properties  of  thele 
rays  are,  that  all  of  them,  conjoined 
together,  conftitute  a white  beam  ; 
but  when  refraCted,  and  feparated  by 
the  minute  furfaces  of  bodies,  they 
; are  fubdivided  into  red  rays,  which 
i are  the  mod  conftant,  hard,  and 
leaft  refrangible  ; and  afterwards  into 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
i and  violet ; which  are  always  weaker 
and  more  refrangible,  as  they  are 
farther  diflant  in-order  from  the  red 
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rays.  Shade  arifes  from  a deficiency 
of  reflected  rays.  Colours  are  com- 
pounded of  lhade  united  with  various 
rays. 

The  peculiar  colours  of  bodies  arife 
from  the  minute  furfaces  of  their  fo- 
il'd particles,  by  which  their  pores 
are  limited,  which  refraCt  the  rays  of 
light,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  thicknefs,  reflecting  one  kind 
of  rays  moft  copioufly,  and  in  a great 
meafure  fuiTocating,  by  repeated  in- 
ternal refractions,  the  others  admitted 
into  their  fubftance ; 'fo  that  the 
thickeft  and  denfefl;  particles  reflect  a 
white  colour ; the  next  red  ; and  the 
thinned  violet.  Bodies  are  opaque, 
which  retain  all  the  rays,  and  tranf- 
mit  none,  from  the  largenefs  of  their 
pores,  to  the  fides  of  which  the  light 
is  attracted  ; and  which  are  filled  with 
fome  matter  that  has  a power  of  re- 
fraction, different  from  that  of  the 
particles  of  the  body.  Thefe  prin- 
ciples we  embrace,  till  a new  theory, 
which  aferibes  the  diverfity  of  colours 
to  vibrations  of  different  celerities, 
fhall  be  better  eftablifhed  ; for  it  is 
not  our  bulinefs  to  ascertain  thefe 
matters. 

Thefe  rays,  when  they  fall  ob- 
liquely upon  liquors  of  various  den- 
fities,  in  paffing  through  them,  va- 
rioufly  recede  from,  or  incline  to- 
wards the  perpendicular  ; this  is  call- 
ed refraCtion.  In  general,  the  denfer 
the  medium,  the  more  are  the  rays 
bent  towards  the  perpendicular  ; ex- 
cepting only  inflammable  liquors, 
which,  by  a peculiar  property,  at- 
tract the  rays  more  to  the  perpendi- 
cular, than  in  proportion  to  their 
denfity.  The  proportions  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  to  thofe  of  refrac- 
tion, are  conflant ; fo  that  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  of  rays 
pafiing  from  air  into  water,  is  to  the 
line  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  as  3 
to  4 ; and  of  rays,  palling  from  air 
into  glafs,  the  line  of  the  incidence 
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is  to  that  of  refraction,  as  17  to  11  ; 
and  from  water  into  glafs,  as  5 1 to 
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Rays,  which  come  through  the 
air  with  but  little  divergency,  as  thofe 
of  the  fun  on  account  of  its  im- 
menfe  diftance;  or  as,  in  general, 
any  rays  that  come  from  a diftance  of 
above  ico  feet,  when  they  fall  upon 
a body,  fpherically  convex,  and  denf- 
er  than  the  air,  at  a large  angle,  as 
at  4*1  degrees  ; are  reflected,  and 
do  not  penetrate  it.  If  the  angles 
are  ftralkr,  they  penetrate  the  re- 
fracting medium,  and  are  refracted 
in  it,  fo  as  to  meet  together  in  one 
point,  which  is  called  their  focus. 
This  point  lies  in  the  axis,  or  in  the 
ray,  falling  perpendicularly  on  the 
furface,  and  therefore  not  inflected  ; 
and  in  a fpherical  globule  of  water,the 
focus  of  rays  coming  from  the  atmof- 
ph  ere,  is  at  the  diftance  of  one  femi- 
diameter  from  the  fphere  ; and  in  a 
fphere  of  glafs,  a fourth  part  of  the 
diameter,  and  in  a convex  lens  of 
glafs,  that  is,  a part  of  a fphere  not 
lefs  than  thirty  degrees,  and  equally 
convex,  it  is  alfo  one  femi-diameter ; 
but  fo  that  the  rays  meet,  not  in  a 
point,  but  in  a little  circle. 

Therefore  the  rays  of  light,  whe- 
ther direeft  or  refleCfed,  fall  in  fuch  a 
manner  upon  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
as  to  form  a very  acute  cone,  from 
the  lucid  point  to  the  furface  of  the 
membrane  ; the  bafis  of  which  is  the 
furface  of  the  cornea,  and  the  apex 
the  radiant  point  ; yet  fo,  that  the 
rays  of  the  cone  may  be  confidered 
parallel,  without  any  fenfible  error. 
Of  thefe  rays,  all  thofe  which  fall 
upon  the  cornea  at  a greater  angle 
than  forty  degrees,  are  reflected  from 
the  cornea  without  penetrating  its 
furface.  Others  which  enter  the 
cornea,  but  Hill  at  large  angles,  fall 
in  betwixt  the  uvea  and  fides  of  the 
cryftalline  lens,  and  are  fuffocated  in 
the  black  paint  th^t  lines  the  uvea, 


and  the  ciliary  proceftes ; and  thofe 
rays  only  fall  upon  the  furface  of  the 
lens,  which  enter  the  cornea  at  fmall 
angles,  not  much  dillant  from  the 
perpendicular,  or  at  about  twenty- 
eight  degrees.  By  this  means,  all 
thofe  rays  are  excluded,  which  the 
refracting  power  of  the  humours  in 
the  eye  could  not  have  been  able  to 
collect  into  one  point  of  the  retina  ; 
and  which,  therefore,  would  have 
painted  the  image  on  the  retina  too 
broad  and  confufed. 

Thofe  rays,  therefore,  coming 
from  the  air,  which  is  fo  thin,  and 
palling  through  the  cornea,  which  is 
the  fegmentof  a fphere,  thick,  denfer 
than  water,  and,  therefore,  almoft  a 
fourth  part  more  refradling,  are  re- 
markably inclined  towards  the  per- 
pendicular. By  the  aqueous  humour, 
which  is  fmall  in  quantity,  and  al- 
moft like  water,  but  rather  lighter, 
they  are  not  altered,  and  fall  upon 
the  furface  of  the  tranfparent  lefts, 
before  they  have  formed  a focus,  be- 
caufe  of  its  nearnefs,  nearly  parallel, 
or  rather  converging ; becaufe  their 
divergency  was  abundantly  corrected 
by  the  refra&ing  power  of  the  cor- 
nea. Moreover,  the  cornea  being 
convex,  and  more  prominent  than 
the  hemifphere  of  the  fclerotica,  re- 
ceives and  collects  a greater  number 
of  rays  than  if  its  fuiface  were  flatter, 
and  therefore  fmaller. 

That  the  refracting  power  of  the 
cayftalline  lens,  exceeds  that  of  water, 
may  be  underftood  from  its  hardnefs 
and  weight,  although  we  have  no 
fufficiently  certain  meafure.  In  this 
lens,  therefore,  and  more  efpecially 
in  its  pofterior  very  convex  fnrface, 
the  rays  converge  very  much,  and 
pafs  thence  into  the  vitreous  body. 

This  fubftance  is  denfer  than  wa- 
ter, fince  it  finks  in  it ; but  rarer 
than  the  cryftalline  lens ; bends  the 
rays  a little  more  gently  towards  the 
perpendicular,  till  at  length  the  rays, 
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coming  from  a point  of  (lifting  vifion, 
arc  concentrated  into  the  fmalleft 
pofiible  point  of  the  retina,  where 
they  paint  an  image  of  the  object 
from  which  they  come  ; but  inverted, 
on  account  of  the  neceffary  decolla- 
tions. The  manner  in  which  the 
images  of  objects  are  thus  painted, 
may  be  feen  in  an  artificial  eye,  or  in 
a natutaleye,  when  the  back  part  of 
the  fclerotica  is  removed.  But  the 
image  is  painted  on  the  outer  lide  of 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  at 
the  termination  of  the  axis  of  vifion, 
which  is  not  limited  to  a mere  point, 
but  has  fome  breadth,  fince  we  fee 
many  objedts  at  once,  whofe  images 
mull  be  reprefented  in  different 
points.  Vifion  is  there  moll  diftindl, 
becaufe  the  rays  arrive  thither  nearly 
perpendicular.  But  frequently  it 
does  not  fall  on  the  fame  place  in 
both  eyes  of  the  fame  individual. 
When  the  lens  is  deftroyed,  the  vi- 
treous humour  alone  collects  the  rays, 
though  lefs  powerfully. 

Is  it  entirely  falfe  that  the  objedl 
is  painted  on  the  retina  ? Is  the  pic- 
ture reprefented  on  the  choroides  ? 
Is  this  new  opinion  confirmed  by  the 
experiment,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve 
enters  is  infenfible  ? and  which  is 
thus  explained,  that  there  is  in  that 
place  no  choroides  but  only  the  bare 
retina,  and  that,  therefore,  it  does 
not  poffcfs  vifion.  But  this  is  repug- 
nant to  a very  well  known  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  retina  is  a mod  fenfible 
nervous  medulla ; and  that  the  cho- 
roides almoft  entirely  confifts  of  a 
few  fmall  nerves,  and  of  veffels  which 
are  moll  certainly  blind.  This  is 
likewife  contradidted  by  the  very 
great  variety  of  the  choroides  in  ani- 
mals ; by  the  equally  great  unifor- 
mity of  the  retina;  and  by  the  black 
fpots,  which,  even  in  man,  obfeure 
the  exterior  furface  of  the  retina. 
Jqt,  by  this  experiment,  we  perceive 


the  realon  why  the  optic  nerve  is  not 
inferted  into  the  axis  of  the  eye, 
but  towards  one  fide.  For  thus,  ex- 
cept only  in  the  fingle  cafe,  where  an 
impediment  is  fituated  in  the  point  of 
interfeclion  of  lines  drawn  througrli 
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the  centre  of  the  optic  nerves,  the 
one  eye  fees  and  affiils  that  whole 
blind  portion  is  diredted  to  the  ob- 
jedl. 

But  fince  the  neceffary  fundtions 
of  human  life  require  that  a diftindl 
objedl  be  painted  upon  the  retina, 
not  only  by  the  rays  which  come 
from  one  certain  diftance,  but  like- 
wife that  rays  which  come  from  va- 
rious and  very  different  fituations, 
more  or  lefs  diffant,  Ihould  excite  a 
diftindl  idea  of  the  objedl  from 
which  they  come  : therefore,  it  is 
believed,  that  the  neceffary  change  is 
produced  in  the  eye  by  proper  means. 
Some  celebrated  anatomifts  have  fup- 
pofed  the  lens  moveable  by  the 
powers  before  mentioned.  They 
affert  this  art  of  changing  the  eye  is 
learned  by  experience,  and  is  not 
poffeffed  by  thofe  on  whom  the  ope- 
ration of  couching  the  cataradl  has 
been  lately  performed.  Alfo,  in  an 
artificial  eye,  the  advantages  and  ne- 
cefnty  of  this  motion,  it  is  faid,  may 
be  plainly  perceived.  Therefore,  too 
great  a divergency  of  the  rays,  as  in 
thofe  which  come  from  objcdls  very 
clofe  to  the  eye,  is  corredled  by  the 
removal  of  the  lens  farther  from  the 
retina,  by  which  means  the  focus, 
which  is  more  diftant,  on  account  of 
the  divergence  of  the  rays,  falls  upon 
the  retina  itfelf,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  fallen  behind  the  retina  ; 
for  the  refradling  power  of  the  eye 
being  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  as  will 
caufe  the  tocus  of  rays  coming  from 
the  diftance  of  three  feet,  to  fall  ex- 
actly upon  the  retina,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  colledl  together  into  the  fame 
point,  rays  which  come  from  the 
diftance  of  three  inches;  and  {he 
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more  diverging  rays,  when  not  col- 
lected by  more  powerful  means,  will 
be  too  late  of  uniting.  , 

But  thofe  rays,  which  come  from 
very  remote  lituations,  and  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  parallel,  would 
meet  in  the  vitreous  humour  before 
they  reached  the  retina  ; and  would 
again  feparate  as  rays  from  the  point 
of  concourfe,  as  if  from  a lucid 
point  : it  is  therefore  believed,  that 
the  powers  remove  the  cryftalline  lens 
from  the  cornea,  and  carry  it  nearer 
to  the  retina,  that  the  rays  may  meet 
at  a greater  diilance  from  the  lens, 
and  that  that  diilance  may  be  accom- 
modated fo  as  to  fall  upon  the  retina. 
For  an  eye,  that  will  colleCl  the  rays 
coming  from  a diilance  of  feven 
inches,  on  the  retina,  will  collect 
thofe  which  come  from  a didance  of 
three  feet  too  foon,  and  before  they 
reach  the  retina.  So  that  it  feems 
perfectly  necelfary  for  the  eye  to  be 
made  thus’ changeable,  fince  we  fee 
diftinCtly  at  various  diftances.  1'he 
point  of  diftinCl  vifion  is  that  in 
which  the  given  objeCt  is  painted  on 
the  retina  in  the  lead  fpace  poftible. 
The  powers  collecting  the  rays,  are 
often  very  different  in  the  two  eyes 
of  the  fame  perfon,  fo  that  the  one  eye 
is  rather  long-lighted,  and  the  other 
lhort-fignted. 

Thefe  and  other  fim'ilar  opinions, 
commonly  received,  are  taught,  moie 
efpecially  by  the  mathematical  phy- 
ficians,  who  more  obvioufly  perceive 
the  necefiity  of  thefe  changes.  Yet 
there  is  no  power  in  the  human  eye 
which  can  either  move  the  cryftalline 
humour  from  its  place,  or  comprefs 
it.  And  we  do  not  perceive  this  fa- 
culty in  ourfelves : for  we  move  a 

book,  which  by  being  too  far  off  we 
fee  confufedly,  nearer  to  our  eyes, 
which  we  would  not  do,  if  by  an  inter- 
nal change  in  the  eye  we  could  cor- 
rect the  fault  of  the  diftance  : and, 
through  a fmall  hole,  we  perceive 


an  objedt  only  iingle  in  the  point  of 
diftinCt  vifion,  but  double  in  every 
other.  Perhaps  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil  may  have  fome  effeCt  in 
enabling  us  to  fee  near  objects  more 
diftinCtly. 

But  this  adaptation  is  not  fufficient 
in  all  perfons : for  there  are,  and 
now  more  commonly  than  formerly, 
perfons  leading  a fedentary  life,  and 
occupied  with  the  obfervation  of  very 
minute  objects,  in  whom  the  cornea 
is  more  convex  and  denfe ; the  cryf  - 
talline lens  more  convex  and  folid  ; 
the  eye  itfelf,  by  the  weight  of  the 
humours,  more  elongated  ; and  the 
red:  of  the  humours  themfelves  pro- 
bably more  denfe  : and  in  whofe  eyes 
one,  or  feveral,  oj  all  of  thefe  difeafes 
occur.  In  thefe  perfons,  the  iris  is 
fenftble  in  a fmall  light ; and  there- 
fore from  their  winking,  they  are  de- 
nominated myopes.  In  thefe,  the 
point  of  diftinCt  vifion  is  very  near  to 
the  eye,  from  one  to  feven  inches 
from  the  eye  ; they  fee  remoter*  ob- 
ject obfeurely,  without  being  able  to 
diftinguifti  their  parts.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  evident ; fince,  from  the 
caufes  juft  mentioned,  the  too  great 
refracting  power  of.  the  humours, 
caufes  the  diftant  and  confequently  , 
parallel  rays  to  meet  before  the  re-  - 
tina  ; and  therefore  diverging  again 
from  their  focus,  they  fall  upon  the 
retina  in  many  points.  Thus  alfo 
to  a found  eve,  the  perception  of 
near  objeCts  is  confufed  ; becaufe  the 
rays  coming  from  thefe  are  fpread 
all  over  the  retina,  without  being 
collected. 

The  remedy,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  difeafe,  is  to  view  dif- 
tant places,  to  abftain  from  minute 
objeCts,  and  concave  giafies,  and  to 
look  through  a fmall  aperture,  by 
which  the  light  is  weakened.  When 
the  diforder  is  confirmed,  it  is  alle- 
viated by  the  ufe  of  a concave  lens, 
which  diminilhes  the  refraCtingpower 
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jin  the  humours,  cornea,  and  cryftal- 
line  lens,  in  proportion  to  its  conca- 
vity; and  thus  removes  the  focus  of 
iJillant  objects  farther  ftom  the  cor- 
nea, fo  as  to  fall  upon  the  retina. 
This  glafs  ought  to  be  a portion  of  a 
jlphere,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  dillance  of  dillindt  vifion  by  the 
naked  eye,  fquared  by  the  dillance 
of  diftindl  vifion  in  the  eye  furnifhed 
I wit  h a glafs,  and  divided  by  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them.  Short-lighted 
people  may  hope  forfome  relief  from 
jthe  progrefs  of  life  ; for  children  are 
ilmoll  all  myopes  ;but,  as  they  grow 
jalder,  the  eye  becomes  flatter  from 
[the  ftrength  of  the  folids,  it  becomes 
.(hotter,  ibid  the  converging  powers 
taf  the  lens  and  cornea  are  diminiihed. 

Another  defect,  the  oppofiie  of 
'the  former,  troubles  people  who  are 
' jin  the  habit  of  looking  much  at  very 
jiillant  objedb,  and  is  efpecially  fre- 
quent and  incurable  in  old  people. 
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In  it,  the  cornea  and  cryttalline  lens 
ire  flatter,  and  the  humours  of  the 
eye  have  a lefs  refradling  power. 
Hence  near  objedls,  whofe  rays  fall 
very  diverging  upon  the  cornea,  ap- 
pear to  them  confufed  ; becaufe  the 
:onverging  powers  of  the  eye  are  not 
umcient  to  colled!  the  rays  into  a 
rocus  upon  the  retina,  and  the  rays 
arrive  at  it  fcattered,  and  have  their 
ocus  behind  the  eye  ; hence  their 
l.’ifion  is  confufed.  The  point  of  dif- 
•indl  vifion  among  prefbyopi,  is  from 
iftcen  inches  to  three  feet. 

Such  perfons  are,  in  fome  meafure, 
elieved  by  looking  through  black 
ubes,  by  the  ufe  of  which  the  retina 
brows  tenderer,  and  the  rays  come 
o the  eye  in  a parallel  ditedlion. 
The  remedy  here  is  a convex  lens  of 
glafs,  which  naay  caufe  the  rays  to 
Converge,  fo  as  to  meet  fooner  in  a fo- 
us,  and  upon  the  retina.  The  dia- 
ineter  of  the  fphere,  of  which  fuch 
lens  ought  to  be  a portion,  is  ex- 
actly as  before.  There  is  no  hope 


from  age,  which  increafes  the  ma* 
lady. 

The  medium  betwixt  tbefhort  and 
' long-fighted  eye  is  the  beft,  with 
which  a perfon  can  fee  diftindlly  ob- 
jects that  are  both  tolerably  near  and 
tolerably  remote,  and  therefore  may 
affume  the  properties  vboth  of  the 
myopes  and  prefbyopi ; of  this  kind 
we  reckon  an  eye  that  is  able  to  read 
diftindllv  at  the  dillance  of  one  foot. 
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But  other  conditions  are  neceffary, 
fuch  as  perfect  clearnefs  of  the  hu- 
mours ; great  mobility  of  the  eyes ; 
ienfibility  of  the  pupil ; and  a re- 
tina, neither  too  fenuble  nor  callous. 

But  by  means  of  .the  eye,  the  mind 
does  not  receive  a fimple  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  image  of  the  objedl  on  the 
retina,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
feat  of  the  foul ; but  many  things 
are  added  from  experience,  which  the 
eye  does  not  really  fee,  and  other 
tilings  are  interpreted  differently  by 
the  mind,  from  what  they  are  repre- 
fented  by  the  eyes.  And,  firft,  the 
magnitude  of  an  objedt  is  judged  of 
by  the  optical  angle  intercepted  be- 
tween the  radiating  objedl  as  the 
vertical  point,  and  the  cornea  as  the 
bafe.  From  hence,  things  very  near 
feern  large,  and  remote  objedls  fmall. 
To  this  may  be  referred  the  power 
of  the  microfcope,  by  which  objects 
are  made  to  appear  to  us  fo  much, 
larger,  as  the  dillance  of  the  focus 
of  the  glafs  lens  is  lefs  than  the  dif- 
tance of  diftindl  vition ; and,  in  re- 
ality, they  do  not  appear  larger,  but 
only  more  diftindl  and  lucid  ; whence 
the  mind  judges-them  to  be  nearer. 

In  the  fame  external  light,  the  * 
ftrength  of  illumination  depends  upon 
the  fame  angle,  and  upon  the  num- 
ber of  rays,  joined  with  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  point  which  they  affedl  in  the 
retina  ; near  objedls  therefore  appear 
brighter,  and  diftant  objedls  more 
obfeure  ; or  if  remote  objedl9  appear 
bright  by  their  own  light,  the 
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reprefenls  them  as  large,  or  near,  or 
both. 

The  place  of  a vifible  object  is  efti- 
mated  by  one  eye,  to  be  in  a line 
comprehended  by  two  other  ftraight 
lines  drawn  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body.  If  the  fame  body  is  beheld 
with  both  eyes,  it  will  then  feem  to 
be  in  the  concourfe  of  two  lines 
drawn  through  the  axis  of  each  eye 
to  the  object. 

We  do  not  fee  diftance ; and  a 
blind  man,  who  has  never  feen,  on 
acquiring  the  ufe  of  fight,  imagines 
every  tiling  he  fees  to  touch  him. 
After  much  experience,  we  at  lail 
make  conjectures  about  diftances, 
though  always  fallacious : but  we 

judge  of  them  both  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  known  bulk  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  diminifhed 
ftrength  of  the  light,  and  faint  image 
of  the  cbjeCt  vvhofe  parts  vve  cl i f- 
tinguifli  kfs  evidently,  and  from  the 
number  ot  bodies  interpofed,  whofe 
diiiance  is  known  to  us. 

Convexity  is  not  feen  ; but,  from 
experience,  a body  is  reckoned  con- 
vex, after  we  have  learned,  that  a 
body,  which  is  convex  to  the  feeling, 
caufes  lipftit  and  fhadow  to  be  difoof- 
ed  m a certain  manner.  It  is  convex 
if  the  fhade  be  in  the  tide  correfpond- 
injrto  the  left  hand,  and  concave  if  in 
the  right.  Hence  it  is,  that  micro- 
fcopes  frequently  pervert  the  judg- 
ment, by  tranfpoling  or  changing 
the  fhadows.  The  fame  alfo  happens 
in  that  phenomenon  which  is  not 
yet  fufficiently  underftood,  by  which 
the  concave  parts  of  a leal  are  made 
to  feem  convex,  and  the  contrary. 

The  parts  of  a vifible  object  are 
judged  by  the  mind  to  have  the  fame 
fituation  which  they  have  in  the  ob- 
jeeft,  and  not  inverted  as  they  are  on 
the  retina.  The  mind  poffeffes  this 
power  of  correction,  previous  to  ex- 
perience in  men  who  have  been  bora 
blind,  and  in  animals  at  birth,  as 


appears  by  indubitable  experiment 
upon  men,  who  had  been  blind  frun 
birth,  and  acquired  the  power  of  vi 
lion  fuddenly  by  the  operation  o 
couching. 

Another  falfe  perception  of  tin 
mind  arifes  from  this  circumftance 
that  external  fenfations  conveyed  t< 
the  feat  of  the  foul  by  the  eyes,  an 
reprefented  during  almoft  the  fpac 
of  a fecond  of  a minute,  to  the  mini 
as  objects  really  prefent.  Henc 
proceeds  the  idea  of  a fiery  circl 
from  the  circumrotation  of  a lucii 
body;  and  hence  the  continuance  o 
the  image  of  the  fun,  and  fometime 
alfo  of  opaque  bodies. 

Do  we  perceive  only  that  objec 
diftinCtly  which  is  direCtly  before  tha 
part  of  the  retina  which  fees  mol 
diftinCtly  ? And  does  the  mind  per 
fuade  itielf,  that  it  fees  many  ob 
jects  at  a time,  partly  from  the  dura 
lion  of  the  ideas,  and  partly  iron 
the  quicknefs  of  the  motions  in  tli 
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eye  ? Concerning  perfectly  diftinc 


vifion,  this  is  moft  certain ; but  w 
can  hardly  affirm  it  of  that  which  i 
lefs  diftinct.  Why  do  we  fee  on! 
one  objeCt  with  two  eyes  ? Becaui 
the  fenfation  is  fingle,  and  witliou 
difference,  when  we  have  fimiiar  in: 
preffions  of  two  objeCts.  For,  eve 
without  the  decuffation  of  the  opti 
nerves,  infeCts  who  have  numerou 
eyes  perceive  objeCts  fingle.  Henc 
the  images  of  two  objeCts  excite  onl 
one  fenfation  in  the  mind,  when  the 
fall  upon  the  fame  point  of  the  n 
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one  object,  when  the  images  fall  uj 
on  different  parts  of  the  retina  ( 
each  eye.  Whence  proceed  diurn; 
and  no&urnal  blindnefs  ? The  latte 
is  common  to  many  nations  living  1 
the  very  warm  climates,  and  unde 
the  vertical  fun,  and  to  old  mcr 
The  former  happens  in  inflamed  eye 
and  in  young  men  of  a hot  temper; 
rnent,  and  hence  furmihed  with  eye 
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daftly  fenfible.  For  great  fenfibility  of 
the  retina  produces  diurnal  blindnefs ; 
infenfibility  produces  no&urnal  blind- 
nefs. How  do  animals  fee  in  the 
dark  ? From  a large  dilatable  pupil, 
tender  retina,  and  refulgent  and  very 
lucid  choroides.  Why  do  we  become 
blind  when  brought  out  of  a ftrong 
light  into  a weak  one  ? Becaufe  the 
optic  nerve,  having  differed  the  ac- 
tion of  ftronger  caufes,  is  not  affedted 
by  weaker  ones.  Why  is  the  fudden 
tranflation  from  a dark  place  into  the 
light  painful?  Becaufe  the  pupil, 
being  widely  dilated,  fuddenly  ad- 
mits unawares  too  great  a quantity  of 
light,  and  the  retina  having  been 
but  flightly  affcdled  by  the  weak 
light,  now  feels  the  ftronger  impref- 
fions  very  acutely.  Do  we  fee  with 
one  eye,  or  with  both  ? Molt  fre- 
quently with  one,  efpecially  and  ge- 
nerally the  right  eye : but  by  the 
adidance  of  the  other,  we  fee  more 
objedls,  and  more  plainly  ; and  we 
alfo  diftinguifh  more  points  of  the 
fame  objedt,  and  judge  better  of  dif- 
tances. 

SlGILLUM  SALOMONIS,  (Sigil- 
him , i,  n.  dim.  of fignum>  a fign.  It 
is  caHed  Jigillum  falomonis , Solomon’s 
feal,  becaufe  it  has  upon  its  root  the 
refemblance  of  an  imprefiion  made  by 
a feal).  Solomon’s  feal.  Convolvu- 
lus polygonatum  ; foil  is  alternis  am - 
plexicaulibusi  caule  ancipiti , pedunculis 
axillaribus  fubunifloris  of  Linnaeus. 
The  roots  are  applied  externally  as 
adllringents,  and  are  adminiftered  in- 
ternally as  corroborants. 

Sigmoid,  ( Sigmoides , cnypo eJ-.'c  ; 
from  the  Greek  letter  I,  and  e*&k, 
a likenefs  ; refembling  the  Greek 
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letter  figma).  Applied  to  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  and  fometimes  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  afpera  arteria,  or  the 
femilunar  apophyhs  of  the  bones. 

Siler  montanum.  See  Sejeli. 

Silk-worm,  acid  of.  See 
Bombic  acid. 

SlLIQUA  DUI.CIS,  ( SUlqiia,  <£,  f. 


a pod  or  receptacle  for  feed,  applied 
to  plants  which  bear  pods).  Sweet- 
pod.  The  fruit  fo  called  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Ceratonia  filiqua  of  Lin- 
naeus. They  are  about  four  inches 
in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one  finger, 
comprelfed  and  unequal,  and  modly 
bent ; they  contain  a fweet  brown 
pulp,  which  is  given  in  form  of  de- 
codiion,  as  a pectoral  in  adhmatic 
complaints  and  coughs. 

Siliqua  hirsuta.  The  cow- 
age is  fometimes  fo  called.  See  Do - 
lichos. 

Siliqu  a strum,  [Siliqua/lrum , /, 
n.  from  filiquay  a pod  ; named  from 
its  pods).  Judas-tree,  The  capficum 
or  guinea  pepper  was  fo  termed  by 
Pliny.  See  Piper  indicum. 

Silver.  Jlrgentum.  A perfedb 
metal,  of  a white  colour,  and  of  the 
iriott  lively  brilliancy  j next  to  gold, 
the  mod  malleable  of  all  metals.  It 
is  fometimes  found  pure,  but  for  the 
mod  part  in  combination  with  tin  or 
lead.  It  has  neither  tade  nor  ftnell ; 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  fuch,  that  it 
lofes  about  the  eleventh  part  of  its 
weight  by  immerfion  in  water  ; and 
a cubic  foot  of  this  metal  weighs  270 
pounds.  Native  filver  is  found  in 
the  greated  abundance  in  Peru  and 
Mexico.  From  this  fubdance  is  ob- 
tained the  nitras  argenti  fufus , for- 
merly called  lunar  caujlic. 

Silver-weed.  See  Potentilla. 

Simarouba,  ( Simarouba , ce,  f. 
a patronymic  name  of  America). 
Simarouba  quafiia.  Quaffia  fimarou- 
la  of  the  younger>Linnscus. 
floribus  monoids , folds  abrupt e pinna- 
tis , foliolis  alternis  fubpetiolatis  petiolo 
mi  do,  fiorihus  paniculatis . Supp. 

Plant.  Oafs  Decandria . Order 

Monogynia.  The  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  (hops,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wright’ of  Jamaica,  it  is 
rough,  fcaly,  and  warted  ; th®  inr 
fide  when  frefii  is  a full  yellow,  but 
when  dried  paler  ; it  has  but  littlp 
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fmell  ; the  taffe  is  bitter,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  eltcemed,  in  the 
Welt  Indies,  in  dyfenteries  and 
other  fluxes,  as  refforing  tone  to  the 
intdfines,  allaying  their  fpafmodic 
motions,  promoting  the  Secretions  by 
urine  and  perfpiraticn,  and  removing 
lownefs  of  Spirits  attending  thofe 
difeafes.  It  is  Said  alfo  that  it  Soon 
difpofes  the  patient  to  fleep  ; takes 
off  the  gripes  and  tenefmus,  and 
changes  the  flools  to  their  natural  co- 
lour and  confidence. 

SimIjE  lapis.  See  Bezoarfimice. 

Si  nape,  ( Sinope , is,  n.).  Muf- 
tard. 

Si  nap  i,  ( Sin  apt,  n.  ind.  cnvaTri 
on  emu  uTfaq,  becaufe  it  hurts  the 
eyes).  Sinapi  nigrum . Common 
black  milliard.  Sinn  pis  nigra  of 
Linnaeus.  Sinapis  Jiliquis  glairis  ra- 
cenio  ajprejfs.  Clals  Leti  adynamia , 
Crder  Siliquofa.  The  1<  eut>  of  tpfs 
Species  of  mulfard,  which  are  di- 
rected by  the  London  College,  and 
thofe  of  the  Sinapis  alba , which  are 
preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  ma- 
nifefi  no  remarkable  difference  to  the 
take,  nor  in  their  effects,  and  there- 
fore anfwer  equally  well  for  medici- 
nal and  culinary  purpofes.  They 
have  an  acrid,  pungent  lade,  and, 
when  bruifed,  this  pungency  fhows 
Its  volatility  by  powerfully  affedting 
the  organs  of  fmell.  Milliard  is  ccn- 
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fldered  as  capable  of  promoting  ap- 
petite, afliding  dfgedion,  attenuating 
vifcid  juices,  and,  by  dimulating  the 
fibres,  it  proves  a general  remedy  in 
paralytic  affedlions.  Joined  to  its 
ftimulant  qualities,  it  frequently,  if 
taken  in  confiderahle  quantity,  opens 
the  body,  and  increafcs  the  urinary 
difcharge,  and  hence  it  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  drepfical  complaints. 
Externally,  flower  of  muffard  is  fre- 
quently  ufed  mixed  with  vinegar  as 
a ftimulant  orlinapifm. 

Sinapi  nigrum.  See  Sinapi. 
Sinapis  a lb  a.,  [Sinapis,  is,  f.). 


The  fy Hematic  name  of  the  white 
milliard  plant,  which  is  directed  for 
medicinal  ufe  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  It  is  fomewhat  lefs 
pungent  than  the  black  Species.  See 
Sinapi. 

Sinapis  nigra.  The  fy Hematic 
name  of  the  common  black  pepper. 
See  Sinapi. 

S 1 n a p i s m . Sinapifmum . Cata- 

plafmus  Jinapios.  A term  given  to  a 

mixture  ot  muflard  and  vinegar  in 
form  of  poultice. 

Sinciput,  ( Sinciput , itis,  n.). 
The  fore  part  of  the  head.  See 
Caput. 

Sine  pari,  [Par,'  ris , adj.). 
Several  mufcles,  veins,  arteries,  &c. 
are  fo  called  which  are  without  a 
fellow.  See  Azygos. 

Singultus,  ( Singultus , us,  m.). 
Hickup.  A ccnvuliive  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent. 

Sinus,  [Sinus,  us,  m. ).  A cavity 
or  depreflion. 

Sinus  gen£  pituitarius. 
See  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Sinus  longitudinal.  See 
I ong  tudinal  Jinus. 

Sinuses.  The  veins  of  the  dura 
mater  are  fo  termed.  They  are  feve- 
ral  in  number,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  i.  the  longitudinal  Jinus , which 
rifes  anteriorly  from  the  crilla  galli, 
afeends  and  paffes  between  the  lami- 
nin of  the  falciform  procefs  to  where 
this  procefs  ends.  It  then  opens 
into,  2.  two  lateral  JinuJes,  diftin- 
guiflied  into  right  and  left,  which 
lie  in  the  crucial  fpine  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis  : 3.  the  inferior  longitudinal, 
which  is  a fmall  finus  fituated  at  the 
acute  inferior  margin  of  the  falx. 

Sinuses  lateral.  See  Lateral 
Jinufes . 

Siphonia  elastica.  The  fyf 
tematic  name  of  the  elaitic  refm-trte. 
See  Indian  rubier. 

Sikium  myrtifolium.  Tbf 
fy  Hematic  name  of  the  tree  which  i; 
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ippofed  to  afford  the  yellow  fann- 
ers. See  Sant  alum  album . 

( Sison  am  mi.  The  fyfltmatic 
jame  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
Imomum  verum  ot  the  fhops.  See 
I Imomum, 

Sisymbrium,  ( Stfymbrium , i,  n. 

. ; from  'KTt  coc,  fringe  ; fo 
,amed  from  its  fringed  roots).  The 
'ater-crefs. 

: Sisymbrium.  The  water  mint 
iifometimes  fo  called.  See  Mentha 

quatica. 

SrSY  MBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  The 
I /Hematic  name  of  the  water  crefs. 
ee  Najlurtium  aquaticum. 
Sisymbrium  nasturtium  a- 
uaiicum.  The  fyllematic  nanie 
f the  water  crefs.  See  Najlurtium 
quaticum . 

Sisymbrium  sophia.  The 
Hematic  name  of  the  herb  fophia. 
ee  Sophia  c-  irurgorum. 

Sitiolocy,  ( Sitiologia , a,  f.  from 
| hr,  aliment,  and  Aof'i-,  a difcojirfe 
irtreatife).  A dodrine  or  treatife 
jn  aliment. 

Sium,  ( Sium , if  n.  from  s-nu,  to 
iove,  from  its  agitation  in  water), 
reeping  water  parfnep.  Sium  nodi- 
orum  of  Linnseus.  This  plant  is 
dmitted  into  the  London  pharmaco- 
xia  in  the  character  of  an  antifcor- 
iitic.  It  is  not  naufeous,  and 
lildren  take  it  readily  if  mixed  with 
ilk. 

Sium  aromaticum.  The  amo- 
um  verum  is  fometimes  fo  called. 

;e  Amomum. 

Sjum  nan  si.  The  fyflematic 
ime  of  the  plant  whofe  root  is 
illed  radix  nanfi  in  fome  pharmaco- 
peias. 

Sium  NODiFLOiiuM.  The  fyf- 
, mat ic  name  of  the  creeping  water 
jirfnep.  See  Sium. 

Skeleton,  ( Sceletus , i , m.  from 
i\  t>,  to  dry).  When  the  bones 
the  body  are  preferved  in  their 
tfural  fituation,  and  deprived  of  the 
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flefh,  the  affemblage  is  called  a ffcelp- 
ton.  See  Bones. 

Skeleton,  artificial.  The 
affemblage  of  all  the  bones  of  the 
animal,  when  hung  in  their  rtfpecfive 
lituations  by  means  of  wire.  See 
Bone. 

Skeleton,  natural.  A fke- 
let  on  is  fo  termed  in  oppofition  to  an 
artificial  one,  when  the  bones  are 
retained  in  their  proper  places  by 
means  of  their  natural  ligaments. 

Skin.  The  Ikin  itfelf  was  called, 
by  the  Greeks,  kept?,  and  the  fcarf 
fkin,  in  their  ufual  way,  et 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  called 
nce^a  to  casts',  quia  exuitur  quibufclam 
animahbuSf  becaufe  it  is  caft  by  many 
animals  once  a year  ; the  epidermis 
certainly  is  fo.  Hippocrates  ufes 
the  worcs  citeuic  and  Evrt&gfMg  iomc- 
times  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as  if  both 
meant  equally  the  fkin.  The  cuticle 
is  fuppofed  indeed  by  fome  to  be  caft 
by  all  animals,  either  fenfibly  at  one 
period  of  the  year,  or  infenlibly  in 
fcales,  at  al!  times  of  the  year,  as  in 
man.  Lewenhcek  imagined  he  faw 
thefe  fcales  by  means  of  the  micro- 
fcope  ; and  Boerhaave  thought  he 
proved  their  exigence,  by  wearing 
continually  black  filk  gloves,  which 
after  fome  time  he  inverted,  and 
thought  he  clearly  faw  thefe  fcales. 
Others  fay  that  hy* uc  is  ufed  for 
<$e qtiaji  vinculum  totius  corporis , 
as  the  membrane  binding  together  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  into  one.  The 
Romans  called  it  pellis ; evidently 
from  pellensy  repelling  ; as  it  forms 
vefications,  and  endeavours  to  pufii 
off  matter  fuddenly  offending  the 
body,  as  on  application  of  fcalding 
water,  liquid  cauftic,  alkali,  or  red 
hot  iron.  It  is  faid  likewife  to  have 
been  called  cutis , ex  wruv  invejlire , 
as  the  inverting  membrane  of  the 
whole  body. 

When  carefully  differed  off,  and 
feparated  from  all  adventitious  mat- 
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ter,  in  a middle  fized  man,  it  weighs 
about  four  pounds  and  a half. 

The  fkin;  though  apparently  a 
fimple  membane,  is  in  reality  lami-- 
nated,  confiding  of  feveral  fubdivi- 
fions  ; theoutermoft  lamen  is  termed 
with  us  fcarf  /kin,  or  cuticle  ; the 
fecond  has  noEnglilh  name,  is  known 
only  to  anatomifts,  and  is  called  rete 
mucofum  ; after  thefe  two  are  re- 
moved we  come  to,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  the  furface  of  the  (kin  it- 
felf. 

When  a blifter  has  been  applied  to 
the  /kin  of  a Negro,  if  it  has  not 
been  very  {Emulating,  in  twelve  hours 
after  a thin  tranfparent  grayi/h  mem- 
brane is  raifed,  under  which  we  find 
a fluid.  This  membrane  is  the  cuti- 
cle or  fcarf  /kin.  When  this,  with 
the  fluid,  is  removed,  the  furface 
under  them  appears  black  ; but  if 
the  blifter  had  been  very  (Emulating, 
another  membrane,  in  which  this 
black  colour  refides,  would  alfo  have 
been  raifed  with  the  cuticle  ; this  is 
rete  mucofum,  which  is  itfelt  double, 
confifting  of  another  gray  tranfparent 
membrane^and  of  a black  web,  very 
much  refembling  the  nigrum  pigmen- 
tum  of  the  eye.  When  this-  mem- 
brane is  removed,  the  furface  of  the 
true  Ikin  (as  has  hitherto  been  be- 
lieved), comes  in  view,  and  is  white, 
like  that  of  a European.  The  rete 
mucofum  gives  the  colour  to  the  /kin  ; 
is  black  in  the  Negro  ; white,  brown, 
or  yellovvi/h,  in  the  European.  The 
reafon  why  this  membrane  is  black 
in^tbe  Negro,  is,  perhaps,  that  his 
bocry  may  be  better  able  to  defend 
itfelf  againft  the  fun’s  rays,  and  that 
the  heat  may  be  prevented  from  pe- 
netrating. The  intention  of  a fimi- 
lar  membrane  behind  the  retina  in  the 
eye,  appears  to  be  not  only  that  of 
ablorbing  the  fuperfluous  rays  of 
light ; but,  like  the  amalgam  behind 
the  looking- glafs,  it  may  enable  the 
retina  to  refledl  the  rays,  in  order  to 
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perfect  vlfion.  It  is  not  very  impro- 
bable that  fome  fuch  purpofe,  as 
enabling  the  cuticle  to  refleA  the 
fun’s  rays  in  thofe  warm  climates, 
where  the  inhabitants  originally  go 
naked,  may  be  the  intention  of  na- 
ture, in  giving  them  the  black  mem-  ■ 
brane.  Perhaps  too,  the  circum- 
ftance,  of  the  countenance’sbecoming 
brown,,  when  expofed  to  the  fun’s 
rays  in  fummer,  in  our  own  climate, 
may  be  a procefs  of  nature  to  defend 
herfelf  againft  the  accefs  of  external 
heat  into  the  body. 

Both  cuticle  and  rete  mucofum  fend 
innumerable  procefies  into  the  pores 
of  the  true  /kin  ; the  procefs  of  the 
rete  mucofum  is  always  within  that  o! 
the  cuticle,  and  in  contact  with  the  i 
fides  of  the  pore,  as  formed  by  the  i 
true  Ikin.  Thefe  proceffes  are  re- 
markable in  the  cuticle  and  rete  muco 
fum  of  the  elephant,  fome  of  then 
are  almoft  an  inch  long  ; the  cuticle 
or  rete  mucofum , or  a membrane  ven 
lfimilar,  having  the  fame  propertie 
with  thefe,  appears  to  be  alfo  conti 
nued  into  the  infide  of  the  mouth 
over  the  tongue,  internal  furface  e 
the  lungs,  cefophagus,  ftomach,  an< 
inteftinal  tube.  In  moft  of  the  la! 
named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however 
forms  /heaths  for  villi,  and  not  pre 
ce/fes  which  line  pores.  On  viewin 
the  furface  of  the  fkin,  even  with  th 
naked  eye,  we  find  it  porous ; mor 
fo  in  fome  places  than  in  others;  an 
the  pores  are  alfo  larger  in  fome  pari 
than  others.  Thefe  pores' are  du<5 
of  febaceous  glands,  and  ferve  nc 
only  to  tranfmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  fuj 
pofed,  the  greate/1  part  of  the  pc 
fpirable  matter  itfelf.  Abforption  c 
the  /kin  alfo,  in  all  probability,  b 
gins  on  the  fides  of  thefe  pores.  Tht 
are  particularly  remarkable  about  tl 
mouth,  nofe,  palms  of  the  hand 
foies  of  the  feet,  on  the  external  ea 
fcalp,  mons  veneris , and  around  ti 
nipple  in  women.  Grew  thinks  1 
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is  the  fiifl  who  obferved  them  on 
e fingers ; and  lias  given  a pretty 
(l  engraving  of  them,  in  the  Philo- 
phical  Tranfacfions.  Window  de- 
ribes  thefe  laft,  and  fays,  they  are 
le  du<51s  of  glands.  The  proceffes 
liich  line  the  pores  tranfmitting 
airs  have  been  long  obferved  ; but 
Ir.  Cruikfhank,  from  whofe  work 
his  account  is  taken,  was  the  firft 
/ho  deferibed  thefe  proceffes  which 
nethe  other  dalles  of  pores.  Al- 
*inus  takes  notice  of  the  appearance, 
Nut  fays  that  they  are  the  roots  of 
lairs  pulled  away  with  the  cuticle  or 
■etc  mucofum,  The  proceffes  which 
ine  the  pores,  would,  however,  from 
what  can  be  collected  of  the  opinions 
of  the  mod  eminent  latter  anatomifts, 
be  reckoned  imperforated,  and  de- 
feribed as  fo  many  blind  pouches,  re- 
fembling  the  fingers  of  a glove, 
which  might  be  pulled  out  of  the 
pores  entire,  by  long  maceration  of 
the  fkin  in  ,water.  Of  courie  the 
cuticle  and  retc  mucofum  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  reckoned  every 
where  entire  ; and  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  when  thefe  membranes  are  fe- 
parated  by  maceration,  and  viewed 
in  the  microfcope,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  appearance  of  pores.  Haller, 
.Albinus,  and  Meckel,  are  of  opinion, 
there  are  no  pores  in  thefe  mem- 
branes. None  of  the  latter  anato- 
tomifls  have  been  able  to  difeover 
Lewenhoek’s  l'cales,  of  which  he  be- 
lieved the  cuticle  was  compofed,  and 
between  whofe  interfaces,  or  loofe 
edges,  the  fluids  paffed  into  the  body, 
or  paffed  out.  Malpighi’s  and 
Ruyfch’s  perforations  of  the  retc 
mucofum  have  been  fought  for  with  no 
better  fucccfs.  Mr.  Cruikfhank  fays, 
that,  after  feme  pains,  and  aflifled 
by  pretty  good  microfcopes,  he  was 
not  able  to  difeover  perforations  in 
the  cuticle,  or  retc  rnticojum.  It  is 
true,  that  by  macerating  the  tongue 
of  a calf  in  water  for  a confiderable 
time,  an  appearance  of  pores  may 


be  produced  in  the  rete  mucofum  ; and 
it  is  as  true,  that  the  fame  appear- 
ance may  be  produced  in  the  cuticle. 
But  when  the  one  appears  perforated, 
the  correfponding  furface  in  the 
other  is  always  not  fo ; and  where 
the  proceffes  are  fhorJt,  and  eafily 
feparated  from  one  another,  neither 
cuticle  nor  retc  mucofum  appear  to  be 
perforated  ; and  both  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  to  have  their  own  proceffes. 
Malpighi  firft  taught  that  the  rete 
muctfum  was  porous.  Haller  is  of  (he 
lame  opinion  ; alfo  afferting  from  Du 
Hamel  that  the  rete  mucojum  in  the 
feet  of  many  birds,  he  particularly 
inflances  the  olfrich,  is  perforated. 
Mr.  C.  fays,  he  has  feen  thofe  talked 
of  perforations,  and  is  convinced,  that, 
as  in  the  tongue  of  the  calf,  thefe  are 
only  vaginula,  or  fheaths  for  the 
villi,  and  cannot  be  deraonfirated  by 
any  means  to  be  open  at  top 

'Though  he  has  not  found  pores  in 
either  cuticle  or  rete  mucofum  y he  be- 
lieves, neverthelefs,  that  they  cer- 
tainly exift.  Albinus  and  Meckel, 
particularly  the  laft,  are  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  whatever  fluids  are  per- 
fpired,  or  whatever  are  abforbed  by 
the  fkin,  muft  equally  foak  through 
the  cuticle,  as  the  vapour  of  warm 
water  does  through  dried  leather. 
Albinus  even  doubts,  whether  the 
tranfpired  fluids  do  not  ooze  through 
the  coats  of  the  extreme  arteries 
themfelves,  as  vapour,  and  are  after- 
wards condenfed  info  fweat.  “ Quid 
ni  (fays  he)  penetraret,  per  moVia  tiof- 
tray  humidaque , quum  ealentis  aqua 
vaport  per  durum , Jiccumque  corium , 
eo  mo  do  penetret  ?**  Profeffor  Meckel 
ufes  nearly  the  fame  language.  Talk- 
ing of  the  cuticle,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  he  fays, 
<(  Quoiqu ’ inaccejfble  aux  vc.iffeauxy  fa 
nature  ejl  pour t ant  telle , qxdil  iranfmet 
le  liqxiidey  dont  il  ef  imbu , a peu  pres% 
comme  pourroit  le  faire  un  cuir  mince  hu- 
mefle.”  He  alfo  obferves,  that  though 
in  the  palms  of  the  hand  of  black.- 
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fmiths,  and  in  the  foies  of  the  feet 
in  travellers,  the  cuticle  con  lilts  of 
many  layers,  and  is  fometimes  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  ltill  perfpi- 
ratio.i  takes  place  on  thefe  furiac^s. 
Did  the  fine  jJerfpiring  veffels  reach 
the  cuticle  of  the  foot  in  the  one 
inftance,  or  of  the  hand  in  the  other, 
the  weight  of  the  body,  or  the  re- 
coil of  the  hammer,  he  thinks  mull 
crufh  them  to  pieces. 

The  reafons  winch  would  favour 
the  opinion  that  there  are  pores  or- 
ganized, connected  with  the  extrer 
rmties  of  the  exhalent  arteries,  in  the 
cuticle  and  rets  mucofum , which, 
however  invifible  in  the  dead  fepa- 
rated cuticle.  Hill  exift,  andarefuffi- 
ciently  duated  in  the  erected  Hate 
of  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  of 
the  living  and  perfpiring  fkin,  are 
the  following : 

When  a piece  of  cuticle  falls  off 
from  the  cutis,  feme  of  the  hairs  go 
with  it,  and  fome  remain  with  the 
cutis.  Thofe  hairs  certainly  perfo- 
rated the  cuticle,  yet  in  the  micro- 
scope not  the  lead  veftige  of  thefe 
perforations  can  be  traced.  In  places 
where  the  hairs  either  do  not  exift, 
or  where  they  are  invifible,  where, 
however,  the  pores  are  very  nume- 
rous, as  on  the  nofe  and  fome  parts 
of  the  external  ear,  no  perforations 
can  be  traced  in  the  feparated  cu- 
ticle ; though  the  febaceous  matter 
could  formerly  be  preftVd  from  the 
cavities  of  thefe  pores  on  the  nofe, 
in  form  of  a ftnail  worm,  ol  fome 
confiderable  length.  The  procefles 
themfelves  are  frequently  tore  off, 
and  remain  with  the  pores  of  the 
cutis,  yet  no  appearance  of  perfora- 
tion is  feen  in  the  feparated  cuticle  of 
any  fuch  part  of  the  Ikin.  The  dead 
cuticle,  and  even  the  callous  living 
cuticle,  fwell  from  water,  though 
the  found  parts  of  living  cuticle  do 
not  feem  to  undergo  any  change 
from  lying  long  in  water.  The  cu- 
ticle of  the  palms  of  the  hands,,  and 
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of  the  foies  of  the  feet,  feem  at  lead 
to  imbibe  molfture ; but  the  cuticle 
on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  hands 
and  feet  do  not  appear  to  have  under- 
gone any  change.  This  may  be  feen 
in  the  hands  of  a woman  who  wafhes 
linen  ; and  the  reafon  of  it  is,  that 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foies 
of  the  feet  there  are  a great  many 
layers  of  dead  cuticle,  which  dill  ad- 
here to  the  living  by  the  attraction  of 
cohefion,  and  which  certainly  abforb  I : 
w arm  water,  thicken,  and  are  thrown  ® 
into  wrinkles.  When  poultices  are  kf 
applied  to  thefe  parts,  the  fame  ap- 
pearances are  feen.  If  dead  cuticle  ip 
fvvtils  in  water,  its  pores  will  inevi-  P 
tably  become  invifible.  Farther,  re-  , ;;i 
fped  ing  the  foakuig  of  fluids  through  IP 
cuticle  and  rete  mucoJum>  let  it  bo  rc-  jfh 
membered,  that  in  many  fevers  the  mu 
fkin  is  for  a long  time  parched  and  But 
dry,  though  it  locks  red  and  feds  Bi 
hot ; the  lall  circum  fiances  prove,  Bra 
that  the  blood  is  determined  to  the  k 
fkin  in  greater  quantity  than  at  other  fc 
times,  vet  the  fluids  do  not  fweat  uu 
out,  and  much  lefs  tranfude.  Many 
people,  not withftanding  their  u!ing 
exereife,  even  in  hot  weather,  ft, 
when  the  fluids  mud  be  determined  fljv; 
to  the  lkin,  do  not  fweat.  Vefica- 
tions  which  take  place  from  burns, 
from  other  accidents,  or  from  the 
conftitution,  have  been  left  to  them? 
feives  ; the  fluid  has  not  appeared 
ftnfibly  to  evaporate ; they  have  re? 
mained  apparently  of  the  fame  fize, 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  without  the 
cuticles  ever  feeling  moift.  When  a 
bit  of  dead  fkin,  with  its  cuticle 
found,  and  adhering,  is  expofed  to 
air,  it  will  be  many  weeks  in  drying ; 
and  were  not  the  cuticle  to  feparate 
by  put  refaction, would  probably  never 
dry  at  all.  When  cuticle  happens  to 
be  rubbed  off,  in  the  dead  body,  the 
fkin  dries  immediately.  rI  hough  the 
legs  in  adema  are  loaded  frequently 
with  lymph,  not  a drop  tranfufles 
through  die  cuticle,  unlefs  the  dif* 


tention  has  been  fo  great  as  to  tear 
it,  which  rarely  happens.  Is  it  pro- 
pahle  that  the  fame  cuticle  fhould  be 
the  moft  permeable  and  moft  im 
permeable  to  fluids,  of  any  fubflance, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time  ? 

But  as  pores  are  allowed  to  exift, 
why  does  not  the  fluid  of  vefication 
efcupe  by  the  pores,  though  it  may 
not  traufuade  ? Thefe  pores  ivir. 
Cruikfhank  bejieved  were  in  the  pre- 
cede* of  cuticle  and  rete  mucofum , 
which  lined  the  pores  or  the  (kin.  if 
one  prcfleshis  finger  about  the  middle 
in  hot  weather,  or  applies  a ligature, 
the  perfpirable  matter  will  be  forced 
out  at  the  pores  on  the  tops  of  Lhe 
i fingers,  in  round  drops,  at  regular 
diftances,  on  the  foiral  ridges,  like 
the  fecretion  of  the  tarfal  glands  of 
the  eyelids,  after  they  have  been 
immerfed  in  fpirits.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  the  equal  prefiure  of  the  lur- 
rounding  fluid  may  oblige  the  fecre- 
tion to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
round  drops.  But  Albinus’s  rea- 
foning  does  not  appear  juft,  when  he 
fays,  the  fluid  perfpires,  in  the  for- 
mer inrtance,  from  every  part  of  the 
i fkin,  and  is  colle&ed  into  drops  by 
the  equable  p re  flu  re  of  the  furround- 
ing atrrofphere.  The  drops  appear 
at  the  orifices  of  the  pores,  and 
i no  where  elfe  ; and  their  rounded 
form  depends  on  their  being  accumu- 
lated in  a round  cavity,  the  orifice 
of  the  fecondary  pore.  This  makes 
it  more  than  probable,  that  the  per- 
fpiring  pores,  and,  from  analogy,  the 
abforbmg  pores,  are  in  the  procefles 
of  the  cuticle  and  rete  mucofum , which 
line  the  fecondary  pores  of  the  cutis  ; 
tnd  not  in  that  apparent  external  in- 
icrllitial  furface  of  the  cuticle  itfelf, 
placed  between  the  mouths  of  the' 
ixternal  pores.  What  farther  confirms 
his  idea  is,  that  the  parts  mofl  porous 
weat  mofl,  and  will  be  found  to  ab- 
orb  moft.  The  tip  of  the  nofe  in 
varm  weather,  the  head,  the  arm- 
fits,  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  palms 


of  the  bands,  fweat  mofl.  Now, 
it  is  contended  that  there  are  pores 
in  the  cuticle  and  rete  mucofum,  there- 
fore it  is  proper  to  enquire  why 
the  cuticle  does  not  allow  the  fluid 
of  vefication  topfeape, — When  cuticle 
is  detacned  by  vefication,  its  procefles 
mufl  be  comprefled  again  ft  its  inter- 
nal furface,  and  the  pores  of  courfe 
will  be  (hut.  When  oedema  diilends 
a limb,  the  fluids  do  not  efeape  for 
another  reafon.  The  extreme  ar- 
teries, which  exhale  on  the  fkin,  are, 
probably,  comprefled  by  the  water, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  become 
turgid  by  exhalation,  from  more  in- 
ternal branches  ; and  befides,  fweat- 
ing  is  a fecretion  which  cannot  be 
conceived  confident  with  the  diltend- 
ed  ftate  of  the  cold  fkin ; we  hatfe 
therefore  no  moifture,  in  general, from 
fuch  furfaces.  T he  fkin  has  been 
expofed  to  heat,  fufficient  to  convert 
its  fluids  into  vapour,  and  as  vapour 
is  allowed  to  be  more  penetrating 
than  fluid,  it  fhould  of  courfe  have 
dried  quickly,  but  it  did  not.  Now, 
if  the  villi  are  either  fuppofed  to  be 
coilapfed,  or  the  procefles  compreir* 
ed,  one  may  fee  feme  reafon  why  no 
moifture  appeared  on  the  fkin.  A 
ftate  of  eredhon,  diftention,  and  per- 
fect freedom  may  be  neceflary  to 
perfpiration,  and  ealily  obtained  in 
the  living  body;  but  from  the  re- 
laxation or  compreflion  of  the  villi , 
any  procefs  fimilar  to  perfpiration 
may  be  impofiible,  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  heat,  which  could  not 
make  thefe  vefltls  exert  a power  con- 
fident only  with  life,  'fhe  furfac^ 
of  the  cuticle  is  always  covered  with 
an  undiuous,  or  oily  fecretion  ; this 
is  very  confpicuous  in  the  (kin  of  tne 
Negro,  and  makes  it  dill  more  im- 
probable that  watery  fluids  foak 
through  it  : this  may  be  one  reafon 
why  it  does  not  fuffer  the  cutis  to 
dry.  The  cuticle  of  thg  hands  and 
feet,  in  the  living  body,  feem  to  im- 
bibe moifture,  and  become  fofter  ; 


Unit  it  is  probably  in  confequence  of  time  they  ferve  the  fame  purpofes  as 
its  having  ltfs  living  principle  than  the  dudfs  of  glands,  it  comes  to  the 
that  of  other  parts.  fame  thing,  as  if  more  of  the  veflels 

That  it  allows  cf  the  fweat’s  paffi-  themfelves  had  been  elongated  out- 
ing through,  may  be  eaGly  accounted  wards. 

for,  though  the  foaking  of  fluids  If  thefe  filaments  are  really  pro- 
through  it  fhould  be  denied  ; for  ad-  ceffes  of  the  cuticle  and  rete  muco- 
mitting  that  in  the  palms  of  the  fumy  then  three  daffies  of  proceffies  in 
hands,  or  Coles  of  the  feet,  there  thefe  membranes  can  be  demonftrat- 


may  be  many  layers  of  cuticle,  ft  ill  it 
is  moft  probable,  that  the  lad  formed 
correfponds  in  every  refpecl  to  the 
fird  formed  and  intermediate  layers, 
and  that  pores  are  oppofite  to  pores, 
and  connected  with  each  other. 

Befides,  the  villi  appear  to  be 
lengthened,  as  the  cuticle  becomes 
thicker.  Dr.  Hunter  has  defcribed 
and  delineated,  in  the  London  Medi- 
cal Efiays,  white  filaments  pafiing  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  cutis.  Thefe 
are  mod  remarkable  in  the  foie  of  the 
foot,  in  the  human  fubjed.  He  fuf- 
peds  them  to  be  veflels  of  perfpi ra- 
tion, continued  even  to  the  cuticle. 
3f  they  are  veflels,  it  correfponds 
with  my  idea  of  veflels  becoming 
larger  and  longer,  in  proportion  as 
the  cuticle  becomes  thicker.  For 
thefe  filaments  are  more  eafily  de- 
monflrated  on  the  heel,  or  ball  of  the 
great  toe,  where- 'the  cuticle  is  thick- 
ed,  than  any  where  elfe.  We  j5ave 
begQ  informed,  that  has  Jatqly  been 
discovered,  that  thefe  filaments  wejje 
v nerves.  That  the  nerves  become 
larger,  but  on  account  of  more  acrtie 
&*  fation,  or  greater  adion  in  a part, 
appears  to  me  a Efficient  reafon  for 
reje’ding  the  idea  of. larger  nerves 
going  to  an  in  fen  hole  and  nearly 
palfive  membrane.  If  thefe  filaments 
are  not  veflels,  from  analogy  to  the 
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other  parts  of  the  internal  iurface  of 
cuticle,  it  may  rather  be  fufpeded 
they  were  exceeding  fine  proceffies  of 
the  cuticle  and  rete  mutbfum , which 
line  the  fmallcft  pores  of  the  true 
Hein ; and  if  thefe  procefles  are 
elongated,  and  go  inwards,  as  the 
cuticle  thickens,  while  at  the  fame 


ed.  The \firjl line  the  pores,  through 
which  the  hairs  pafs  ; thefe  are  the 
longed,  and  generally  have  the 
larged  diameter.  The  fecond  clafs 
are  eafily  diftingtiifhed  on  the  infide 
of  the  cuticle,  which  cover  the  palms 
of  the  hands  or  foies  of  the  feet,  or 
indeed  on  any  part  of  the  cuticle ; 
they  line  thofe  pores  defcribed  by 
Grew,  and  which  Window  calls  the 
duds  of  glands  ; they  are  fhort,  com- 
pared to  the  former,  are  tranfparent 
on  the  fides,  and  have  a white  line  in 
the  centre,  which  are  not  well  under- 
flood;  they  appear,  in  regular  order, 
on  thofe  parts  of  the  cuticle  which 
correfpond  to  the  parallel,  or  lpiral 
ridges  of  the  cutis.  The  above 
mentioned  filaments,  perhaps,  »on- 
ftitute  the  third  clafs,  are  longer 
than  the  lad,  and  more  (lender  than 
any  of  the  former. 

In  o/der  to  make  it  probable  that 
cuticle  is  a fubflance  which  may  be 
•pervaded  by  fluids,  though  it  has  no 
pores,  anatomifls  have  adopted  one 
of  two  theories,  respecting  its  for- 
mation. The Jirjl  is,  that  it  confifis 
of  the  callous  extremities  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  fkin,  reduced  to  this  date 
by  the  fridtion  which  perpetually 
takes  place  between  the  fuiface  of 
the  body,  and  fubdances  coming  in 
contadl  with  it.  Morgagni  adopted 
this  opinion. 

The  fecond  is,  that  cuticle  and  rete 
mucofum  were  originally,  and  fiill  are, 
exudations  of  mucus  trom  the  ends 
of  the  veflels  of  the  fkin  ; that  this 
mucus  is  dried  and  hardened  by  the 
external  atmofphere  into  a membrane. 
This  lad  opinion  has  been  fupported 
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fcy  Profeffor  Meckel,  who  obferves,  in 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
black  membrane  in  the  rete  mucofum 
of  ibe  Negro,  may  Hill  be  diffolved 
in  water,  like  mucus,  by  maceration. 
There  is  fomething  elfe  in  cu- 
ticle ; nor  does  its  known  properties 
porrefppnd  with  thefe  theories.  If 
the  trillion  of  external  fubllances 
rendered  the  ends  of  the  vefftls  of  the 
fkin  callous,  whence  have  we  cuticle 
fo  perfe&  in  the  earlieft.  Hate  of  the 
tender  foetus,  hanging  in  a warm  li- 
quid, more  fit  for  diifolving,  as  one 
would  imagine,  than  producing  callo- 
fitv  ? If  the  cuticle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  merely  concreted  mucus, 
whence  fbould  the  dead  cuticle  re- 
main months  in  water  without  dif- 
folving,  or  becoming  putrid  ? The 
hoofs,  nails,  and  cuticle,  of  animals, 
are  luppofed  to  be  fimiiar  fubftarices, 
and  always  come  away  together  after 
maceration  in  water;  yet  the  hoof 
in  the  flink  calf  is  almoft  an  inch 
thick,  while  the  cuticle  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  it  is  afterwards  in  open  air. 

No  part  of  the  fkin  of  a living 
animal  is  inorganic  and  not  poffeffed 
of  life.  If  the  cuticle,  though  an 
infenfible  membrane,  were  not  ali^e, 
and  pofTefTed  of  irritability,  why 
fiiould  touching  it  with  caultic,  which 
deprives  other  parts  of  life,  and  makes 
them  drop  off,  have  the  fame  effedl 
on  the  cuticle  ? 

Ifa  bit  of  cuticle  is  touched  (lightly 
with  moill  lunar  cauftic,  it  foon  be- 
comes black,  and  in  a day  or  two 
drops  off,  (hewing  a new  farface,  in 
every  refpedl  like  the  former.  This 
is  not  new  cuticle,  fo  quickly  re- 
generated, but  the  cuticular  furface 
of  rete  mucofum , which  has  the  fame 
appearance,  and  the  fame  properties, 
as  the  culicle.  Spirit  of  nitre  dropt 
on  the  cuticle  turns  it  yellow,  and 
produces,  though  more  flowly,  the 
fame  effedl  as  the  lunar  cauftic  does. 
The  fubftance  of  the  teeth,  like  the 
cuticle,  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  no 
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veffels ; and  there  are  feveral  circum 
fiances  which  favour  this  opinion; 
yet,  in  attempting  to  faw  a tooth  in 
the  living  body,  the  patient  com- 
plained of  pain  the  moment  the  faw 
got  through  the  enamel.  If  there 
are  nerves  in  the  bony  part  of  a 
tooth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
alfo  having  veffels.  Cartilages  cover- 
ing the  ends  of  bones,  in  the  full 
grown  animal,  have  not  the  leall  vef- 
tige  of  veflel  that  can  be  demonflrat- 
ed  ; but  cartilage  may  be  abforbed  as 
well  as  bone  ; and  if  in  the  difeafed 
flate,  it  is  mod  probably  vafcular,  it 
rnufl  have  been  fo  in  the  found  (late. 
Next  to  the  cuticle  lies  the  rete  mucow 
fum , fo  called  from  its  imagined  per- 
forations, and  confequent  relem- 
blance  to  a net,  and  that  it  confided 
only  of  mucus.  It  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients  ; and  as  the  difeovery 
belongs  to  Malpighi,  it  is  fometimes 
called  rete  Malpighi ; he  fir  11  difeover- 
ed  it  in  the  tongue,  and  afterwards 
transferred  it  to  the  fkin  ; he  calls  it 
corpus  mucofum  et  reticular e , and,  after 
deicribing  it,  fays, — “ ex  quo  deduco 
non  incongruam forte  nigredirjs  /Ethio- 
pian caufam  : cerium  enim  ejl  ipfis  cutim 
alham  ejfe  ficuti  et  cuticula , unde  tota 
nigredo  a Jitbjetto  tnucofo  et  reticulari 
corborc  ortum  trahit.”  Riolan,  be- 
fore him,  thought  he  had  difeovered 
the  caufe  of  the  black  colour  in.  the 
Negro,  and  fays  it  was  in  the  epider- 
mis, and  did  riot  go  fo  deep  as  the 
true  (kin  ; but  the  epidermis  and  rete 
mucofum  were  not  then  diftinguifiied. 
The  fcarf  fkin  is  colourlefs;  the  rete 
mucofum,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  differ- 
ent colours  in  different  climates,  and 
in  different  perfons  in  different  Hates 
of  the  body.  The  apparent  colour 
of  the  fkin  entirely  relides  in  this 
membrane  ; it  i§  black  in  the  Negro, 
copper-coloured  in  the  Mulatto,  yel- 
low in  the  Egyptian,  and  white  in 
the  Albino,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  climates.  It,  in  the  laft,  be- 
comes brown  in  fummer  from  the 
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heat  of  the  fun,  and  particularly  in  formed  by  the  irritation  of  the  vario- 


loiij  matter.  The  furface  of  the 
fkin  from  whence  this  membrane  was 
feparated,  was  elegantly  porous.  The 
pores  nowappeared  exceedingly  more 
numerous,  and  this  furface  of  the 
it  never  'changes  if  they  are  fkin  was  ftill  tough  and  Ihining.  From 

the  vaft  number  of  pores  now  vifible, 


thole,  who  at  the  lame  time  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  reflection  of  his  rays 
from  the  furface  of  water^  as  in  fea 
voyages,  and  fimilar  fituations.  in 
thofe  where  its  natural  colour  is 
white 

ahva\s  within  doors  when  the  fun  is 
up  ; and  in  European  clirr  tes,  if  it 
nas  become  brown  during  the  fum- 
mer  heat,  it  becomes  white  again  dur- 
ing the  winter’s  cold.  Even  in  thofe 
who  live  in  cold  climates  its  colour  is 
fometimes  naturally  brown  or  yellow. 
It  becomes  black  or  dark  brown  in 
the  areola  round  the  nipples  of  wo- 
men who  are  fomewhat  advanced  in 
pregnancy, and  is;  hen  one  of  the  fureft 


he  inferred,  that  the  proceffes  of  the 
cuticle  and  rete  mucofum  mult  be  alfo 
more  numerous  than  we  are  aware  of; 
and  many  of  thefe  proceffes  mult  be 
in  vifible  in  the  microfcope,  from 
their  exility  and  delicate  texture, 
though  their  coi  refponding  pores  are 
vifible.  He  macerated  the  fame  fkin 
for  four  or  five  days  more,  and  fepa- 
rated another  membrane,  more  deli- 


marks  of  their  bring  with  child,  and  cate  than  the  former,  but  alfo  vafeu- 
conftantly  reforted  to  by  the  medical  lar  ; the  former  lie  eafily  preserved  ; 
praCtitioner.  The  colour  of  this  the  latter,  attraCled  by  the  inftrument 
membrane  is  tranfmitted  from  the  which  feparated  it,  or  unable  to  bear 
parents  to  their  children,  and  is  won-  the  agitation  of  the  water  or  fpirits 
derfully  altered  by  crofling  the  breed;  in  which  it  was  feparated,  conftantly 
the  offspring  therefore  of  a black  man,  broke  down  ; but  the  correfponding 


by  repeated  intermarriages  with 
white  women,  will,  in  the  fourth  ge- 
neration, become  white  ; and  the 
converfe  of  this  is  equally  true.  In 
order  to  afeertain  whether  the  rete 
mucofum  was  vafcular,  Mr.  Cruik- 


furface  of  the  fkin  was  ftill  tough  and 
Ihining  ; the  pores  were  now  much 
larger  and  more  diftindt  than  before, 
which  convinced  him  that  the  appear- 
ance was  natural,  and  that  the  fkin 
had  fuftained  no  real  injury  in  the 


fhank  inftituted  feveral  experiments  procefs. 
on  the  Ikin  of  ihofe  who  died  of  the  Thus,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  C.  has 
natural  fmall-pox.  demonftrated  five  kinds  of  fkin  inflead 

He  macerated  fome  portions  of  of  three,  commonly  fuppofed.  The 
fit  in  in  putrid  water  fora  week, during  three  firft  are  evidently  cuticles,  and 
the  heat  of  the  fummer;  the  fpirits  the  two  laft,  molt  probably,  are 
with  which  they  had  been  previoufly  formed  into  cuticle,  and,  like  the  fe- 
impregnated  made  them  refill  the  ef-  cond  and  third,  are  to  fucceed  the 
feCts  of  this  water  longer  Cuticle  firft,  which  is  perpetually  falling  oif* 
and  rete  mucofum  were  already  turned  in  foaall  portions,  like  fcales, — the 
down  ; and  upon  the  eighth  or  ninth  only  circumftance  which  feems  to 
day,  lie  found  he  could  now  feparate  favour  Lewenhoek’s  doClrine,  thal 


a vafcular  membrane  from  the  cutis, 
in  ■which  were  alfofituated  the  injedt- 
ed  fmaii-pox  puftules.  Thefe  laft 
confifted  of  ciicles  of  long  floating 
•villi  at  the  circumference,  but  of  a 
white  uninjected  fubftance  in  the 
centre.  This  central  nart  Mr.  Hun- 


thc  cuticle  is  formed  of  fcales. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  underftood 
refpedting  thefe  five  membranes,  it 
may  again  be  obferved  that  cuticle, 
commonly  fo  called,  makes  the  fiift; 
the  rete  mucofum  is  double,  and  makes 
the  fecond  and  third  ; the  firft  vaf- 
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ter  had  previoufly  faid  was  a flough,  cular  membrane  in  which  the  fmall- 
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pox  p u (lilies  are  chiefly  feated,  makes 
the  fourth  ; and  the  membrane,  which 
| may  be  feparated  fome  days  after  the 
fir  pa  ration  of  the  lad,  by  continu- 
ing the  maceration,  and  which  (hews 
the  pores  (till  larger,  makes  the  fifth. 
Thefe  two  la(l  membranes,  it  is 
probable  might  eafily  be  dete<5led  in 
the  (kins  of  thofe  who  die  of  the 
meafles,  fcarlet  fever,  or  other  erup- 
tive difeafesas  well  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox  lkin  ; thefe  eruptive  difeafes 
do  not  create,  but  demonllrate, 
thefe  membranes,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  determination  of  blood,  in 
thefe  cafes,  to  the  lkin. 

The  lkin  itfelf  was  given  to  man 
not  only  for  feeling,  in  a general 
i fenfe,  but  for  perfpiratiou,  abforp- 
tion,  and  particularly  for  touchy  in 
which  he  excels  all  other  animals, 
and  which  refides,  principally  in  the 
tips  of  the  fingers . He  was  intended 
for  examining,  reafoning,  forming  a 
judgment,  and  adling  accordingly  ; 
he  was  fitted  by  this  fenfe  to  examine 
accurately  the  properties  of  furround- 
ing  bodies,  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
amined by  his  other  fenfes.  This, 
among  other  reafons,  was  one  why 
he  was  made  erefl,  that  the  points 
'of his  fingers  (hould  not  be  made  cal- 
lous, or  lefs  fenfiblc,  by  walking  on 
\them. 

The  (kin  of  human  bodies  is  always 
of  a white  colour,  in  the  dead  body, 
let  the  colour  of  the  rete  mucofum  be 
what  it  may ; it  is  extremely  full 
of  pores,  and  extremely  vafcular  ; 
a child  in  full  vigour  comes  into 
the  world,  from  this  circumftance, 
fcarlet  ; it  is  endowed  with  intenfe 
fenfibility,  almod  all  the  pain,  in  the 
htferent  operations  of  furgery,  is  pad 
ivhen  we  have  divided  the  (kin.  Some 
parts  of  the  (kin  have  more  feeling 
than  others;  the  lips,  for  example, 
rs  Holler  fays,  “ ad  bafa  de/linata.” 
The  glans  clytoridis , and  the  glans 
’>enist  with  a (imilar  intention  ; there, 
though  the  nerves  are  not  fo  large  as 
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in  fome  other  parts,  they  are  longer, 
more  numerous,  and  endowed  with 
more  exquifite  feeling  ; but  where 
the  common  offices  of  life  merely 
are  intended,  the  marks  of  fuperior 
feeling  or  touch,  in  the  (kin,  are 
the  projections,  above  the  common 
furface,  of  thofe  packets  of  arteries, 
veins,  abforbents,  called  villi ; the 
nerves  are  there  not  only  alfo  longer, 
but  larger,  as  in  the  points  of  the 
fingers  and  toes. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  (kin  is 
rnufcular,  but  it  has  properties  very 
like  thofe  of  mufcle,  it  contra&s,  re- 
laxes, and  even  vibrates,  in  fome 
places,  on  certain  occafions.  It  is 
extremely  diftenfible,  the  fkin  of  the 
perinaum  has  ftretched  in  labour  from 
a quarter  of  ail  inch  to  fix  inches. 
It  is  alfo  extremely  elafiic,  and  in- 
dantly  after  labour  has  returned  again 
to  'the  original  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
it  is  thickell  on  thofe  parts  intended 
by  nature  to  bear  weight  or  preflure  * 
of  courfe  it  is  thickell  on  the  back, 
on  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  palms 
of  the  hand's.  It  is  thinner  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  body,  on  the  infides 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  where  its 
furfaces  touch  oppofite  thirfaces.  It 
is  extremely  thin  on  the  lips,  and 
allows  the  colour  of  the  blood  to 
(hine  through  it.  It  is  alfo  extreme- 
ly thin  on  the  glans  penis  in  men, 
glans  clytoridis  in  women,  and  on  the 
in  fide  of  the  labia  pudendi . Skin 

dried  and  drefled  is  extremely  drong 
and  durable,  and  therefore  employed 
in  making  harnef*  for  horfes,  cloth- 
ing for  men,  and  a variety  of  other 
purpofes. 

S k i n,  s c a r f.  SeeCuticle  and  Skin. 

Skink.  See  Scincus. 

Skull,  ( Cranium , i,  n.).  See 
Bonesy  Caput,  and  Cranium . 

Slaters,  The  millepedes  are 
fometimes  fo  called. 

Sleep*  Somnus.  That  (late  of 
the  body  in  which  the  internal  and 
external  fenfes  and  voluntary  motions 


are  not  exercifed.  The  end  and  de- 
fign  of  fleep  is  both  to  renew,  during 
the  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  night, 
the  vital  energy  which  has  been  ex- 
haufted  through  the  day,  and  to  affilt 
nutrition. 

Among  the  exhaufting  powers  may 
be  reckoned  heat,  light,  motion, 
found,  and  thought,  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  reafon,  imagination,  defire, 
and  volition  ; and  if  to  thefe  we  add 
fenfations  accompanied  by  pain  or 
pleafure,  we  fhall  complete  our  cata- 
logue. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  to  afeer- 
tain  the  degree  exhaufted  by  thefe 
powers,  we  are  taught  by  nature  to 
retire,  that,  recumbent  in  fome  fe- 
que Peered  fpot,  unmolefted  by  light, 
by  heat,  by  noife,  and  free  from  the 
excitements  of  volition,  fleep  may 
quietly  ileal  upon  our  fenfes,  and  clofe 
the  avenue  to  thought.  In  this  fitu- 
ntion,  all  the  mufcles,  excepting  the 
fphindters,  are  relaxed,  and  voluntary 
motion  ceafes  ; but  not  the  vital  and 
involuntary,  for  thefe,  far  from  ex- 
hauiling,  ferve  only  to  recruit  our 
ilrength.  Such  is  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion of  the  admentarv  canal,  on  which 
depends  nutrition  ; Inch  refpiration, 
which  fupplies  the  pabulum  of  life  ; 
and  fuch  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
which  diilributes  the  energetic  prin- 
ciple to  every  part  of  the  animated 
frame. 

When  all  flimulating  powers,  ex- 
cepting thofe  which  immediately  ex- 
cite the  vital  functions,  are  removed, 
fleep  firil  takes  •offeffion  of  the  limbs, 
and  blunts  fenlation  ; then  impairs 
the  recolledlion  with  the  reafoning 
power,  and  finally  precludes  volition. 
If  profound,  it  puts  a total  Hop  to 
all  the  imaginations  of  the  mind. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  fleep. 
But  how  is  it  produced  ? What  is  the 
proximate,  what  the  remote  caufe  of 
deep  ? 

The  reverend  Mr.  Townfend  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  are  ab- 


forbents  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 
as  in  all  other  cavities  of  the  body, 
to  take  up  and  carry  off  what  the 
exhalants  have  depofited;  and  he 
imagines  that,  during  our  waking 
hours,  their  activity  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intenfity  of  thought, 
of  volition,  and  of  mufcular  exertion. 
Should  this  be  granted,  it  will  follow, 
from  the  laws  of  the  animated  fibre, 
that  thefe  abforbents,  exhaufted  by 
inceffant  action,  will  become  torpid 
in  a degree,  whilft  the  exhalants  con- 
tinue to  pour  forth  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  their  vifeid  lymph,  as 
happens  even  after  death,  according 
to  Sauvasre. 
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Hence  may  arife  that  degree  of 
preiTurc  on  the  veffels  of  the  biain 
which  blunts  the  faculties,  produces 
a cefTation  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
terminates  in  total  abfenee  of  feta- 
tion. 

For  the  occafional  caufes  of  fom- 
noldncy,  we  may  look  to  fuch  as  di- 
minifh  the  vital  energy  and  a&un 
of  the  abforbents,  by  excefs  of  Iti- 
mulus  ; which  may  be  heat,  animal 
food,  fpices,  fpirits,  opium,  and  ci- 
ther violent  or  long  continued  exer- 
tions, whether  mental  or  mufcular. 
Among  thefe  we  find  the  fame  cauks 
which  occalion  drunkennefs,  in  its 
feveral  degrees  of  intenfity,  with  deep 
fleep  and  death. 

Or  the  occalional  caufes,  dimimfh- 
ing  the  vital  energy,  may  be  directly 
fedative,  fuch  as  excefs  of  cold,  which 
is  attended  by  infuperable  delire  to 
fleep  ; fear,  when  extreme  ; prohie 
evacuations ; exhaufting  difeafes ; uad 
whatever  either  diminilhes  the  fupp;y 
of  blood  to  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
fuch  as  ligatures  on  the  carotids,  and 
preffure  on  the  cortical  fubllance  (ft 
the  brain  by  plethora,  or  impedes  tnc 
return  of  blood  by  the  veins,  as  hap- 
pens to  decrepit  age,  and  to  fuch  a.- 
are  oppreffed  with  fat. 

Hoffman,  when  treating  of  fk 
"and  wakefulnefs,  remarks,  that  t'a 
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tone  and  vigour  of  the  brain  being 
much  diminifhed,  partly  by  vigilance 
through  the  day,  and  partly  hy  lan- 
guid circulation  of  the  blood  by 
night,  this  gives  occafion  to  more 
copious  exhalation  of  lymph,  which 
ilagnates  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
and  impedes  the  fecretion  of  the 
nervous  fluid.  He  obfervcs,  that 
whatever  retards  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  produces  deep,  and  that 
fleep  itfelf  retards  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ; for,  during  fleep,  the 
pulfe  is  flow,  and  the  refpi ration  is 
both  deeper  and  flower  than  when  we 
are  awake. 

That  during  fleep  the  whole  fydem 
is  relaxed  is  evident,  becaufe  every 
part  of  the  body  becomes  turgid ; 
and  that  feme  of  the  exhalants  act 
more  freely  than  the  abforbents,  with 
which  they  are  connected,  is  mani- 
fefted  by  the  pearly  drops  of  fweat 
Handing  like  dew  upon  the  face  of 
children,  or  flowing  from  every  pore 
of  hectic  patients,  in  the  morning. 
To  this  observation  it  may  be  added, 
that  children,  and  people  of  lax  ha- 
bits, fleep  more  than  old  people,  or 
fuch  as  are  didinguifhed  for  rigidity 
of  fibre.  That  there  is  fome  accu- 
mulation in  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
is  rendered  probable  by  obferving, 
that  when  any  one  is  fuddenly  awak- 
ened from  profound  fleep,  he  is  con- 
vulfed ; weight  and  torpor  in  the 
head  are  felt  for  fome  confiderable 
time;  the  fenfes  are  flow  in  their 
return,  and  the  mufcles  do  not  readily 
obey  volition.  Tiiefe  fymptoms  are 
frequently  rendered  more  remarkable 
when  weakly  fubje&s  fleep  after  a 
full  meal  before  the  fire. 

During  quiefcence,  the  abforbents, 
having  accumulated  vital  energy,  act 
with  renovated  vigour,  and  a difpofi- 
tion  to  wakcfulnefs  enfues. 

Thus,  this  wonderful  machine,  by 
its  alternate  accumulation  and  ex- 
haultion  of  energetic  power,  feems  to 
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refemble,  hi  fimplicityr  of  action  and 
contrivance,  the  fyphon  fountain,  or 
an  engine  kept  in  motion  by  the  al- 
ternate collection  and  condenfatioa 
of  the  fleam. 

In  fupport  Mr.  Townfend  adduces 
the  phenomena  attendant  on  apo- 
plexy. One  degree  of  preffure  pro- 
duces, he  imagines,  drowfinefs,  and 
a greater  brings  on  fleep  in  its  fe- 
veral  flages  of  intenfity,  from  that 
which  is  lighted  to  lethargy,  apo- 
plexy, death. 

If  any  one  retires  to  a feqiieftered 
fpot,  undiflurbed  by  light,  by  noife, 
by  pain,  or  mental  paflions  ; when 
every  mufcle  is  quiefeent,  and  when 
volition  ceafes;  when  there  is  nothing 
to  excite  the  fyflem  ; his  Hate  of 
fomnolency  will  be  prolonged,  at- 
tended fird  by  found  and  refrefhing 
fleep,  afterwards  by  dofing.  Boer* 
haave  relates  the  cafe  of  a w’ealthr 
young  nobleman  in  Ho’land,  who, 
having  overdrank  hi mfelf,  was,  by 
orders  from  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
carried  into  a dark  and  quiet  place, 
where  he  flept  three  days  and  as 
many  nights,  not  inceffantly,  for  he 
awoke  often,  but  whenever  lie  open- 
ed his  eyes,  believing  it  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  night,  he  turned  round 
and  dofed  again. 

From  what, has  been  faid,  it  fhould 
appear,  that  fleep  may  arife  from  ei- 
ther exhauded  energy,  or  want  of 
excitement,  in  the  abforbent  fydem. 

Many  animals,  fecluded  from  light, 
heat,  and  the  free  accefs  of  atmof- 
pheric  air,  dofe  through  the  whole 
w inter.  In  this  cafe,  the  vital  func- 
tions* are  fcarcely  perceptible  ; for  al- 
though the  lamp  of  life  is  not  ex- 
tinguifhed,  it  burns  dim  ; the  ani- 
mal func! ions  are  fufpended,  and  the 
natural  functions  are  nearly  fo  ; for 
nothing  paffes  either  by  urine  or  by 
Pool,  little*  efcapes  by  perfpiration, 
and,  in  the  torpid  llate,  digeftion 
ceafes.  In  this  condition  ©f  the  ani- 
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fcial,  little  oxygen  is  received  into 
the  fyftetn  by  the  lungs  ; no  great 
quantity  of  hydrogen  is  confumed  in 
any  given  time  for  the  purpol'es  of 
life,  and  confequently  the  vital  heat 
is  much  diminifhed. 

Although  I have  fuppofed  fays  Mr. 
T.  that  deep  may  induced  by  prcfiure 
and  accumulation  oflymph  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  yet  we  rauft  re- 
mark, that  during  deep  the  abforb- 
ents  are  certainly  at  work:  i.  In 

the  urinary  bladder  ; for  the  urine  is 
imall  in  quantity,  and  high  coloured  : 
2.  In  the  alimentary  canal  ; for  the 
fseces  are  hardened  : 3 In  the  mem* 
brana  adipofa  ; for  the  fat,  after 
long  protradied  deep,  is  confiderably 
waded,  and  at  the  end  of  winter,  in 
torpid  animals,  is  commonly  confum- 
ed : 4.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
for,  were  it  otherwife-,  not  merely 
deep,  but  apoplexy  ana  death,  would 
be  the  confcqiu  nce. 

In  the  torpid  and  quiefeent  date, 
the  appetite  for  food  is  loll  ; for  it 
ufuaily  bears  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  exertion,  whether  mental  or 
jnufeuiar  ; and  as  no  frdh  fupply  of 
hydrogen  is  received  into  the  do- 
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inach,  the  little  required  to  feed  the 
lambent  dame  is  readily  derived  by 
abforption  from  the  cells  or  refervoirs 
of  fat  difpenfed  over  the  body,  and 
more  efpecially  about  the  loins. 

During  our  time  of  deep,  when 
every  mufcular  fibre  is  relaxed,  and 
when  nutritive  particles  are  dilhibut- 
ed  wherever  they  are  wanted,  provi- 
fion  of  oil  is  made  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  waking  hours.  Hence 
animals  who  eat  and  deep  immode- 
rately, are  apt  to  be  oppreffed  with 
fat. 

Somnolence,  too  much  indulged, 
brings  on  fatuity.  Boerhaave  relates 
the  cafe  of  a phyfician,  who  took 
fuch  delight  in  deeping,  that  he  re- 
tired to  a quiet  and  fequeftered  cham- 
ber, where,  in  perfect  daiknds,  he 
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{lumbered  aimed  incedantly,  till  hd 
loft  his  intellects,  and  periffied  in  an 
hofpital. 

The  duration  of  deep,  with  the 
alternate  periods  of  repofe  and  vigi- 
lance, depend  much  on  habit,  and 
this,  once  acquired,  is  with  difficulty 
changed. 

Sloe.  See  Prunus  fylveftris. 

Small  age.  See  Jpium. 

Small-pox.  See  Variola. 

Smelling.  To  the  ufe  of  dif- 
cerning  prejudicial  food,  the  fenfe 
of  duelling  is  fubfervient  ; by  which 
we  both  perceive  their  noxious  na- 
ture, before  they  be  tailed,  which 
might  be  dangerous  : and  efpecially 
avoid  putridity  in  our  victuals,  which 
to  us  is  exceedingly  hurtful ; and  dif- 
cover  what  is  grateful  and  whole- 
fome  ; although,  by  habit,  this  ad- 
vantage of  fmell  is  more  confpicucous 
in  animals  than  in  man.  But  men 
who  have  been  left  to  themfclves,  and 
whole  fenfe  of  fmell  has  not  been  cor- 
rupted by  variety,  have  been  obfci  ved 
mod  certainly  to  retain  that  fagacious 
faculty  in  diftinguifhing  food  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  powers  of  me- 
dicinal plants  are  hardly  to  be 
eftimated  better  than  by  the  fimple 
teftimonics  of  tafte  and  fmell.  Hence, 
in  all  animals  the  organ  of  fmell  is 
placed  near  the  mouth;  and  hence  ,3| 
the  fmell  is  ftronger,  and  the  organs 
larger,  in  thofe  animals  which  have 
to  ftek  their  prey  at  a considerable 
dillance,  or  to  rejedt  deleterious 
plants  from  among  their  food. 

The  fenfe  of  fuelling  is  performed 
by  means  of  a foft,  pulpy,  vafcular, 
papillous,  porous  membrane,  which 
lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the 
noftrils,  and  is  thicker  upon  the  fep* 
turn,  and  principal  cavity  of  thenofe, 
but  thinner  in  the  fiuufes.  It  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  very  v foft  |*i 
nerves,  the  middle  one  of  which  de-  If  ; 
feend  from  the  firll  pair,  through  iz 
the  holes  of  the  os  cribrofum  to  the  p 


feptum  narium  ; but  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace 
them  to  theirextremities  and  into  the 
feptum.  Other  lateral  nerves  come 
from  the  fecoud  branc  1 of  the  fifth 
pair  and  its  branches,  from  that  which 
1 crofies  t lie  pterygoid  canal,  and  from 
another  which  deicends  through  the 
canals  of  the  palate  ; and  in  the  max- 
illary finus  from  the  intra-orbital 
i branch,  from  the  dental  branch,  and 
I from  the  ante  ior  nerve  of  the  palate. 
Moreover,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
feptum  has  a twig  from  the  ophthnl- 
; mic  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair. 

The  noftrils  are  fupplied  with  very 
numerous  arteries  ; from  the  three 
1 nafal  branches  of  the  internal  max- 
illary, above,  from  both  the  ethmoidal 
branches,  and  the  frontal  and  nafal 
branches,  with  lateral  arteries  from 
;the  fmaller  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
internal  carotid,  and  from  branches 
of  the  palatine  artery,  and  in  the  fi- 
rmfes  from  the  infra  orbital,  and  from 
jthe  fuperior  dental  one.  Thefe  ar- 
teries have  the  property  of  exuding 
: blood  eafily,  and  in  great  quantity, 

I without  any  lelion  of  confcquence. 
(The  correfpondent  veins  form  a very 
(Urge  plexus  upon  the  external  ptery- 
; 'oid  mufcle  ; then  communicate  with 
1 the  finufes  of  the  dura  matter  ; and, 
daftly,  meet  in  the  external  branch  of 
.he  internal  jugular.  The  arteries 
Supply  nourishment,  warmth,  and 
nucus. 

The  head,  eftpecially  in  man,  being 
>f  a fpherical  figure,  confines  the  or- 
igan of  fmell  within  a fmall  fpace. 
c,l  That  it  may  be  extended  internally, 
the  noftrils  have  been  made  compli- 
cated and  cavernous  in  a furprifing 
manner.  In  the  firft:  place,  the  nof- 
| rils  are  that  multiform  cavity  which 
j>egins  at  the  anterior  openings  of  the 
jiofe,  and,  extending  tranfverfely 
< backwards  over  the  roof  of  the  palate 
imder  the  ethmoid  bone,  terminates 
1 1 the  cavity  of  the  fauces.  This 


cavity  is  divided  by  the  feptum,  often 
unequally,  which  is  bony  in  the  up- 
per part,  and  defeends  from  the  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  ; below,  it  is  forme! 
by  the  vomer,  and  in  its  fore-part  it 
confifts  of  a triangular  cartilage, 
whofe  furfate  is  large  and  very  fen* 
fible. 

Moreover,  the  lateral  fur  faces  of 
the  nares  are  increafed  by  the  fpiral 
convolutions  of  the  ofifa  turbinata  ; 
the  uppermoft  of  which  are  the  fmall 
fuperior  and  pofterior  convolutions 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  middle 
ones  belong  to  the  fame  bone,  are  of 
a long  conchoid  form,  convex  in- 
wards, externally  concave,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  covered  all  over  with  pits, 
and  internally  filled  with  fpongy  cells, 
fufpended  tranfverfely,  and  fupported 
by  particular  eminences  of  the  pa- 
late and  maxillary  bones.  The 
loweft  turbinata  are  fimilar  to 
the  middle  ones ; like  them  referable 
in  figure  a limpet-fhell,  but  longer  ; 
are  for  the  mod  part  divided  from 
the  former,  but  fometimes  conjoined 
by  a bony  plate,  which  is  mod  fre- 
quently of  a membranous  nature. 
This  appendix,  being  extended  up- 
wards in  a fquare  form,  completes  the 
maxillary  finus. 

The  cavity  of  the  noftrils  is  ft  ill 
further  enlarged,  by  means  of  the 
various  finufes,  which  are  receffes  or 
a kind  of  appendages  to  the  noftrils. 
The  uppermoft  of  thefe  are  the  fron- 
tal finufes,  which  are  inconftant  and 
irregular,  feated  in  the  fuperciliary 
ridge,  and  fituated  betwixt  the  an- 
terior and  pofterior  plates  of  the  fron- 
tal bone.  They  are  not  found  in  the 
fetus,  and  feem  to  arife  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  corrugator  and  other  muf- 
cles,  which  draw  the  anterior  plate 
outwards,  and  increafe  the  diploe 
into  cells,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  maftoid  procefs.  Thefe  open  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  noftrils  into  the 
anterior  cell  of  the  os  papyraceum. 
There  are  inftancesi  of  U;eir  bein^ 
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totally  wanting,  and  growing  after 
birth. 

The  fecond  in  order  are  the  eth- 
mofdal  finufes  ; of  which  four  or 
more  on  each  fide  are  found  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  os  cribofum,  like 
the  cells  of  an  honey-comb  ; above 
they  are  completed  by  the  cellular 
diploe  of  the  os  frontis,  before  by  the 
os  unguis,  and  behind  by  the  palate 
and  fphenoidal  bone ; they  open  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  noftrils  in  a 
tranfverfe  line,  by  many  fmall  tubes, 
even  placed  one  above  another.  With 
theft-  are  continuous  the  cells  in  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  thofe  exca- 
vated in  the  os  planum  and  maxillare 
are  outwardly  Continued  from  therm 
In  the  third  place,  the  large  cavity 
cf  the  multiform  bone  on  each  fide 
is  alfo  contiguous,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  belongs  to  the  ethmoid  and  pa- 
late bones.  By  the  drying  up  of  the 
cartilage,  which  is  here  of  large  ex- 
tent in  the  fetus,  it  gradually  is  form- 
ed in  the  folid  bone,  under  the  fella 
turcica,  is  capacious,  either  fingle  or 
divided,  and  opens  forwards  by  its 
aperture  into  the  upper  paflage  of  the 
noftrils. 

The  laft,  loweft,  and  largeft  of  the 
finufes,  which  in  the  fetus  exifts  in 
fome  degree,  but  in  the  adult,  by  the 
attenuation  of  the  bony  laminae,  be- 
comes very  large,  is  chiefly  excavated 
in  the  upper  maxillary  bone.  Its 
opening  into  the  noftrils  is  bounded 
by  the  os  unguis,  bone  of  the  palate, 
proper  lamella  of  the  loweft  os  tur- 
binatum,  and  by  membranes,  fo  that 
it  enters  by  a round  aperture  between 
the  middle  and  loweft  fpongy  bones. 
But  it  likewife  fends  forth  an  hollow 
appendix,  ftretching  forwards  under 
the  orbits,  which  is  formed  by  the  os 
planum,  unguis,  and  papyraceum, 
communicating  likewife  with  the 
ethmoidal  cells,  and  opening  behind 
the  oftium  lachrymale. 

The  nerves  of  the  nofe,  being  ai- 
med! naked,  require  a defence  fiom 


the  air,  which  is  continually  infpirecl  p: 
and  expired  through  the  noftrils,  for 
the  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Nature 
has  therefore  fupplied  the  noftrils,  in 
place  of  a thicker  cuticle,  with  aviC-  left 
cid,  bland,  infipid  mucus,  fluid  at  its 
firft  feparation,  but  by  the  air  con- 
denfing  into  thick  dry  crufts,  and  pun 
more  confident  here  than  in  the  other  T 
parts  of  the  body.  By  this  mucus  the  «rr 
nerves  are  defended  from  drying  and 
from  pain.  It  is  poured  out  from  the 
very  numerous  fmall  arteries  of  the  ikioj 
noftrils  ; and  is  depofited  partly  into 
numerous  cylindrical  dudts,  and  partly  pen 
into  round  viiible  cryptas,  feattered  leu 
throughout  the  noftrils.  The  fame  \m 
mucus  exudes  over  the  furface  of  the  ■ foft. 
whole  olfadfory  membrane,  and  every  lie  i 
where  anoints  it.  In  the  feptum,  a «< 
long  finus,  common  to  many  muei- 
ferous  pores,  runs  forwards  a con- 
fiderable  way.  The  mucus  accuniu-  id 
lated  in  the  night-time,  in  too  great  1^ 
quantity,  is  expelled  during  the  day  Im 
by  comprefling  the  noftrils,  and  fore-  lour 
ing  the  breath  through  them  ; or  by  |u0f 
its  drynefs  and  acrimony,  it  irritates  I «l!iv 
the  very  fenfible  nerves, 'and  is  then  1^ 
expelled  by  the  fneezing  excited.  Is  [a; 
But  the  finufes  which  abound  with 
mucus,  evacuate  it  according  to  the  l^j, 
different  poftures  of  the  body;  by 
fome  of  them  always  being  at  liberty  |wej| 
to  difeharge  it,  whether  the  head  be  Ij^, 
erect  or  inclined  forwards,  or  to  the 
fid.e  ; yet  fo,  that  generally  the  max- 
illary  and  fphenoidal  finufes  are  more  Lcau 
difficultly  emptied  than  the  reft. 
Moreover,  the  tears  defeend  through  ||t^ 
a proper  du6t  into  the  noftrils,  and  ^ 
moiften  them,  and  dilute  the  mucus.  Wffr£ 
The  extremities  of  the  noftrils  are  . • 
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covered  by  the  nofe,  which  is  lined 
inwardly  with  a membrane  of  the  Lp, 
fame  nature,  and  is  compofed  of  two 
bones,  and  ufually  fix  cartilages,  two 
of  which  are  continuous  with  the  L| 
middle  feptum.  The  nofe  may  he 
moved  by  its  mufcles,  fo  as  to  be  raif- 
ed  and  dilated  by  a raufcle  common 


(q  it  and  the  upper  lip,  and  to  be  con- 
tracted by  its  proper  deprefTor  and 
comprefibr,  and  deprefTor  of  the  fep- 
tum.  Thus  the  organ  of  fmell  is 
prominent,  and  expofed  to  .the  aCtion 
of  odours,  and  may  be  dilated  for 
taking  in  a larger  quantity  of  air,  and 
again  be  contracted,  when  the  fuper- 
abundance  is  expelled. 

The  air,  therefore,  filled  with  the 
very  fubtile,  invifible,  pungent,  oily, 
fahne,  and  volatile  effluvia,  which  ex- 
hale from  almoft  every  known  body, 
being  received  into  the  noftrils,  by 
the  aClion  of  refpiration,  and  by  a 
peculiar  effort  for  drawing  the  air  into 
them,  carries  thefe  particles  to  the 
nerves,  widely  naked,  and  conftantly 
foft.  By  thefe  there  is  excited  in 
the  nerve  sa  kind  of  fenfation  which 
we  call  fmell,  by  which  we  diT- 
tinguifh  the  feveral  kinds  of  oils 
and  falts,  in  a manner  fomewhat 
indiflinCt,  difficultly  reducible  to 
claffes,  difficultly  recalled  to  tbe 
memory,  neverthelefs  fufficiently  for 
our  purpofes.  This  fenfe  informs 
us  of  unwholefome  putridity,  of  ex- 
ceffive  acrimony,  and  of  the  bland 
and  ufeful  nature  of  fubftances.  And 
as  fait,  united  with  oil,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  taile,  and  as  oils,  combined 
with  falls,  conftitute  odours,  the  af- 
finity of  the  two  fenfes,  which  was 
neceflary  to  derive  utility  from  either 
is  apparent.  But  volatile  particles 
chiefly  are  diflinguifhed  by  fmell, 
and  fixed  ones  by  the  tafte  ; perhaps 
becaufe  the  thick  mucous  cuticle, 
fpread  over  the  tongue,  intercepts 
the  action  of  the  more  fubtile  falts, 
which  eafily  affedl  the  fofter  and  lefs 
covered  nerves  of  the  noftrils.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  reafons  why  fome 
fmells  pleafe,  and  others  difpleafe  ; 
perhaps  cuftom  may  have  fome  in- 
fluence in  this  re-fpect. 

The  action  of  fmells  is  ftrong,  but 
of  fhort  continuance ; becaufe  par- 
ticles in  a very  minute  Hate  are  ap- 


plied to  naked  nerves,  in  trie  immer 
diate  vicinity  of  the  brain.  Hence 
the  deleterious  and  refrefhing  actions 
of  odours,  by  which  people  are  re- 
fufeitated  from  faintings,  and  even 
from  drowning.  Hence  the  violent 
fneezing,  excited  by  acrid  particles, 
the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  by  the 
fmell  of  purgatives,  and  the  power  of 
antipathies.  Hence  the  pernicious 
efFefts  of  exceffive  fneezing,  more 
efpeciallv  blindnefs,  from  the  great 
fympathy  of  the  nerves.  Amongffc 
the  various  parts  of  the  noftrils,  the 
feptum,  and  the  offa  turbinata,  and 
their  anterior  portions,  eTpecially 
form  the  organ  pf  fmell  : fince  thefe 
parts  are  multiplied  in  quick-fcented 
animals,  forming  beautiful  fpires  in 
quadrupeds  ; and  in  fifh,  being  dis- 
tributed in  parallel  laminae  elegantly 
toothed. 

S m i l a x , ( Smilax,  acis , f.  cy.i\a.c9 
from  vo  to  cut  ; fo  called  from 
the  roughnefs  of  its  leaves  and  ftalk). 
Rough  bind  weed. 

S.milax  china.  The  fy Hema- 
tic name  of  the  china  root  tree.  See 
China. 

Smilax  Chinese.  See  China. 

Smilax  sarsaparilla.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  plant  which, 
affords  the  farfaparilia.  See  Sarja- 
parilla. 

Smyrnion  hortense.  The 
maftcr  wort  has  been  fo  termed.  See 
Imperatoria • 

Smyrnium  olusatrum.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  plant  called 
Alexanders.  See  Hippofelinum . 

Snail.  See  Limaces. 

Snakeroot,  Virginian.  See 
Serpentaria  Virginiana . 

Snailseeded  glasswort.  See 
Sal  Join  halt. 

Snakeweed.  See  Bijlorta. 

Snake  wood.  See  Lignum  co - 
luhrlmim.  ! 

Sneeze  wort.  See  Ptarmica. 

Soap.  See  Sapo . 
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Soap  eerjiy. 
nucula . 

Soap  wort.  See  Saponaria. 

\ Sou  a,  [Soda,  a,  f.  aa  Arabian 
word).  See  Natron., 

Soda  acetata.  A neutral  fait 
formed  of  a combination  of  acetous 
acid  with  the  mineral  alkali.  It  is 
alfo  called  terra  foil  at  a tartan  cryf- 
talli-zabilisf  natron  acetatum  & fal 
diureticum  vegeta  bile  cryjlallizatum. 
Jt  pofiefl.es  fimilar  virtues  to  the  kali 
acetatum,  and  may  be  eafily  kept 
dry. 

Soda  boraxata.  See  Borax. 

Soda  hisp  ahiCA.  Impure  foda. 
See  Natt  • on . 

Soda  hispanica  furificata. 
Pure  loda.  See  Natron  preparatum. 

Soda  muriata.  See  Murias 


See  Saponaria  Solanum  lignosum.  Thebit* 


Soda  muriatica.  Common 
culinary  fait.  See  Murias  foda . 

Soda  phosphorata.  Alkali 
minerals  phofphoratutii  of  Bergman. 
This  preparation  is  a phofpat  of  foda, 
and  therefore  called  phofpas  foda  in 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  It 
is  cathartic  in  the  dofe  of  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  ; difiolved  in  gruel 
is  no  way  unpleafant,  and  is  faid  to 
be  ufeful,  in  fcrophula,  bronchocele, 
rachitis,  and  gout,  in  fmall  dofss. 

Sol,  ( Sol,  foils , m.  The  fun). 
Gold  was  fo  called  by  the  older  cht- 
mifis. 

Solanum,  {Solatium,  i.  n.  from 
folor  to  comfort,  becaufe  it  gives  eafe 
by  its  ftupefying  qualities).  Gar- 
den nightfliade.  The  plant  thus 
called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Solanum  nigrum  of  Linaeus ; its  vir- 
tues are  very  nearly  allied  to  thefe  of 
the  belladonna , which  confult. 

Solanum  dulcamara.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  bitter  fwcct. 
See  Dulcamara. 

Solanum  fcetidum.  The  thorn 
apple  plant  is  fometimes  fo  called. 
See  Stramonium . 


ter  fweet  is  fometimes  fo  termed. 
See  Dulcamara. 

Solanum  melongena.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  mad  apple 
plant.  See  Mad-apple. 

Solanum  nigrum.  The  fyf. 
tematic  name  of  the  garden  night- 
fhade.  See  Solanum . 

Solanum  sanctum.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  paleftine  night- 
fhade.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is 
globular  and  in  Egypt  much  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Solanum  tuberosum.  This 
plant  ( Solatium  caule  ittermi  herlaceo , 
folds  pi  nr.  alls  integer  rimis , pedunculis 
fubdivijis.  Clafs  Pentandria , Order 
Monogynia ) affords  the  potato,  a 
farinaceous  root,  too  well  known  to 
need  any  particular  defeription. 

Solanum  vesicarium.  The 
winter  cherry  plant  is  fo  called  by 
Cafpar  Bauhin.  See  Alkekengi. 

Soldanella,  ( Soldanelia , a.  f. 
a folldando  from  its  ufes  in  healing 
frefti  wounds).  The  fea  convolvulus. 
See  Brqfftca  marina. 

■ Soleus.  See  Gajlrocnemius  in- 
tern us. 

Sol  i dago,  ( Soli  dago,  inis , f. 
,from  folidp  to  make  firm  ; fo  called 
from  its  ufes  of  confolidating  wound.  ). 
The  herb  comfrey. 

Solidago  virgaulieX.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  golden  rod. 
See  T irg a aurea. 

Solution.  An  intimate  commix- 
ture of  folid  bodies  with  fluids,  into 
one  feemingiy  homogeneous  liquor. 
The  diflolving  fluid  is  called  a men- 
ftruum  or  folvent. 

Gbje&ions  have  been  made,  and 
perhaps  with  propriety,  to  thefe 
names,  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two 
bodies  uniting  in  folution  a<ft  reci- 
procally on  each  other;  there  is, 
however,  no  danger  from  the  words 
themfclves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them 
from  a miftakeo  theory.  Solution 
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cannot  take  place  unlefs  one  of  the 
bodies  at  lead:,’  be  in  a fluid  date ; 
and  this  fluidity  is  affeCled  either  by 
water  or  fire  : hence  folution  is  laid 
to  be  performed  in  the  humid  or  in 
the  dry  way.  Thus,  for  infiance,  if 
any  quantity  of  brimftone  be  diflblv- 
ed  in  a folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the 
brim  (lone  is  faid  to  be  diflolved  in 
the  humid  way  j but  if  the  brimftone 
be  diflolved  by  melting  it  with  the 
dry  alkali,  the  folution  is  faid  to  be 
done  in  the  dry  way.  The  com- 
pound produced  by  this  mixture  is 
called  hepar  fulphuris,  and  the  fame 
in  both.  Another  kind  of  folution 
refembling  that  by  the  dry  way,  is, 
however,  to  be  carefully  d ill ingui fil- 
ed from  it.  If,  for  example,  a piece 
of  Glauber  fait  is  put  into  a pan  over 
a fire,  the  fait  very  foon  afl'umes  a li- 
quid Hate  ; but  on  continuing  the 
heat,  it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  becomes 
a white  powder  : this  powder  is  the 
fait  freed  from  its  water,  and  is  found 
to  be  very  refractory.  This  liquidi- 
ty on  the  water  of  eryflallization 
being  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep 
the  fait  in  folution,  and  the  fait  ceaf- 
cd  to  be  fluid  as  foon  as  its  cryflalliz- 
ing  water  was  evaporated.  This  kind 
of  folution,  which  is  fometimes  cal- 
led the  watery  fufion  differs  not  from 
the  firft  or  humid  way. 

The  principal  menftrua  ufed  in 
pharmary  are,  water,  vinous  fpirits, 
ioils,  acids,  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all 
falts,  vegetable  gums,  and  animal  jel- 
lies. Of  falts  it  diffolves  only  a de- 
terminate quantity,  though  of  one 
kind  of  fait  more  than  another  ; and 
being  thus  faturated,  leaves  any  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  fame  fait  un- 
touched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  quantities  of  water 
which  different  falts  require  for  dif- 
folution.  Mr.  Eller  has  given  a 
large  fet  ift  the  memoirs  of  the  royal 


academy  of  fcience  of  Berlin,  for  the 
year  1750,  from  which  the  following, 
table  is  extradled  : 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diddled 
water  diffolved, 


oz.  < 

dr. 

£r- 

Refined  Sugar  — 

24 

0 

0 

Green  Vitriol  — 

9 

4 

0 

Blue  Vitriol  - 

9 

0 

0 

White  Vitriol  — 

4 

4 

0 

Epfom  Salt  — - 

4 

0 

0 

Purified  Nitre  - 

4 

O 

0 

Soluble  Tartar 

4 

O 

0 

Common  Salt  - 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  Gemmse  - 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  Catharticus  Glaubei 

ri  3 

4 

0 

Seigneites  Salt  - 

3 

0 

0 

Alum  - — 

2 

4 

0 

Sal  Ammonia  ~ 

2 

4 

0 

Vitriolated  Tartar  - 

2 

4 

0 

Salt  of  Hartfhorn  - 

1 

4 

0 

Sugar  of  Lead  - 

1 

2 

0 

Cream  of  Tartar  - 

1 

0 

0 

Borax  - - 

0 

4 

20 

Though  thefe  experiments  appear  to 
have  been  made  with  great  care,  yet 
the  proportions  of  the  feveral  falts,  fo- 
luble  in  a certain  quantity  of  water, 
will  not  always  be  found  exactly  the 
fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down. 
Salts  differ  in  their  fol ability  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  purity, 
perfection,  and  drynefs;  the  vitriols, 
and  the  artificial  compound  falts  in 
general,  differ  remarkably  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  in- 
gredient. Thus,  vitriolated  tartar, 
perfeClly  neutralized,  is  extremely 
difficult  of  folution  5 the  matter  which 
remains  on  making  nitrous  acid,  is 
no  other  than  a vitriolated  tartar  ; 
and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly  that  the 
operator  is  obliged  to  break  the  re- 
tort in  order  to  get  it  out  ; but  on 
adding  move  of  the  vitriolic  acid  it 
refolves  with  eafe.  Hence  many  have 
been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-propor- 
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tion  of  acid  in  this  preparation  : and 
we  frequently  find  this  acrid  foluhle 
fait  in  the  fhops,  and  under  the  name 
of  vitriolated  tartar;  The  degree  of 
heat  occafions  alfo  a remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  o£  fait  taken 
up ; in  very  cold  weather,  eight 
ounces  of  water  will  dilfolve  only  one 
ounce  of  nitre,  whereas  in  warm  wea- 
ther the  fame  quantity  will  take  up 
four  ounces.  To  thefe  circumffances 
are  probably  owing,  in  part,  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  propor- 
tional folubilities  of  falls,  as  deter- 
mined by  different  authors.  It  is 
obferveable,  that  common  fait  is  lefs 
affedled  in  its  folubility  by  a vari- 
ation of  beat  than  any  other  ; water 
in  a temperate  (late,  cyifolving  nearly 
as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  ; and 
accordingly  this  is  the  fait  in  which 
the  different  experiments  agree  the 
befl.  In  the  experiments  cf  Hoff- 
mann, Newmann,  and  Petit,  the 
proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a reduc- 
tion of  the  numbers,  come  out  ex- 
actly the  fame,  viz.  three  ounces  of 
fait  to  eight  of  water  ; Dr.  Brown- 
rigg  makes  the  quantity  cf  fait  a little 
more  ; Dr.  Grew,  a drachm  and  a 
fcruple  more  ; and  Eller  as  appears 
in  the  above  table,  four  drachms 
more  : fo  that  in  the  trials  of  fix 
different  peifons  made  probably  in 
different  circum fiances,  the  greateli 


difference  is  only  one-fixth  of  the 
ufual  quantity  of  fait : whereas  in 
fome  other  falts  there  are  differences 
of  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of 
fait.  In  the  experiments  from  which 
the  table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of 
the  temperature  of  between  40  and  42 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are 
here  fubjoined  ; the  firft  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  four 
from  Newmann. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved, 

oz.  dr.  gr. 

Of  fixed  alkaline  fait  -800 
Sal  diureticus  - 800 

Sugar  candy,  both  brown 

white  - - 900 

Sugar  of  milk  - o 2 40 
Efiential  fait  of  forrel  0 1 20 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  one  kind  of  fait,  yet 
when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  ffill 
diffolve  fome  portion  of  another;  and 
when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either 
of  thefe,  it  will  ffill  take  up  a third, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  for- 
mer. The  principal,  experiments  of 
this'kind,  which  have  been  made  re- 
lative to  pharmaceutic  fubjedls  are 
exhibited  in  the  following,  table,  of 
which  the  two  firff  articles  are  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller; 


Water,  32  parts  by  weight, 


JT. 

4-J 

£ 
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Nitre, 

Common  fait, 
Nitre, 

Common  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali, 
Sal  ammoniac, 

V olatile  tartar, 
Vitriolated  tartar, 
Glauber’s  fait, 
Epforn  fait, 
Borax, 
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('Sal  ammoniac 
I Nitre 
j Fixed  alkali 

(Nitie,  near 
Nitre 

^ Common  fait 
Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 
Nitre 
Sugar 
Fixed  alkali 


10 

10 

7 

2 

4 

2l 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 


Sal  ammonia 
Common  fait 
Fixed  alkali 
Sugar 


Sugar 


so 

In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bo- 
ies  for  which  water  is  a menftruum, 
z.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelati- 
ons kind,  there  is  no  determinate 
;oint  of  faturation,  the  water  unites 
adily  with  any  proportion  of  them, 
prming  with  different  quantities,  li- 
uors  of  different  confidence.  This 
<uid  takes  up  likewife,  when  aftifted 
y trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy 
efins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ; 
'he  folutions  of  which,  though  im- 
•crfeCt,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but 
urbid  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  ne- 
erthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  pur- 
ges in  medicine.  It  mixes  with 
inous  fpirits,  with  acid  and  alkaline 
uquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes 
ome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  ef- 
ential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  iinpreg- 
lated  with  their  fmell  and  taile. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  or  rather 
ilkohol,  is  the  menftruum  of  the  ef- 
( entials  oils  and  refins  of  vegetibles, 
)f  the  pure  diftilled  oils,  and  feveral 
)f  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts 
animals;  of  fome  mineral  bitumi- 
lous  fubftances,  as  of  ambergris ; and 
:)f  foaps,  though  it  does  not  a<5t  upon 
the  exprefftd  oils  and  fixed  alkaline 
.alts, of  which  foap  iscompofed  whence 
if  foap  contains  any  fuperflous  quan- 
tity of  either  the  oil  or  the  fait,  it 
may  by  means  of  this  menftruum  be 
excellently  purified.  It  diffolves,  by 
the  affiftance  of  heat,  volatile  alka- 
line falts,  and  more  readily  the  neu- 
Itral  ones,  compofed  either  of  fixed 
ialkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the 
fal  diureticus,  or  of  the  volatile  al- 
kali and  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait 
j of  amber,  &c.  It  mixes  with  wa- 
ter and  with  acid,  not  with  alkaline 
lixivia. 

Oils  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and 
ibalfams,  wax,  animal  falts,  mineral 
, bitumens;  lulphur,  and  certain  me- 
tallic fubftances,  particularly  lead. 

| The  exprefled  oils  are,  for  moll  of 
thtfe  bodies,  more  powerful  men- 
il rua  than  thofe  obtained  by  dif- 
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tillation,  as  the  former  are  more  ca- 
pable of  fuftaining  without  injury, 
a ftrong  heat,  which  is  in  moft  cafes 
neceffary  to  enable  them  to  abt.  It 
is  faid  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will 
diffolve  in  three  ounces  of  expreffed 
oil,  particularly  linfeed  oil,  but  re- 
quires fix  ounces  of  effential  oil,  as 
turpentine. 

All  acids  diffolve  alkaline  falts,  al- 
kaline earths,  and  metallic  fubftances. 
The  different  acids  differ  greatly 
in  their  aCtion  on  their  laft,  one  dif- 
folvi ng  only  fome  particular  metals  ; 
and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diffolve  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  tin  ; and  extract  fo 
much  from  the  metallic  part  of  anti- 
mony, as  to  become  powerfully 
emetic.  They  diffolve  lead  more 
readily,  if  the  metal  be  previoufiy 
calcined  by  fire,  than  in  its  metallic 
ftate. 

The  muriatic  acid  diffolves  zinc, 
iron,  and  copper,  and  though  it  acts 
fcarcely  on  any  other  metallic  fub- 
ftance  in  the  common  way  of  mak- 
ing folutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be 
artfully  combined  with  them  all. 
The  corrofive  fublimate  and  anti- 
monial  cauftic  of  the  (hops  are  com- 
binations of  it  with  mercury  and  the 
metallic  part  of  antimony,  effected 
by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of 
fume,  to  the  fubjeCts  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  flrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common 
menftruum  of  all  metallic  fubftances, 
except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of 
antimony,  of  which  two,  the  proper 
folvent  is  a mixture  of  the  nitrous 
and  muriatic,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid  diluted  with 
water,  eafily  diffolves  zinc  and  iron. 
In  its  concentrated  bate,  and  affifted 
by  a boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made 
to  corrode,  or  imperfectly  diffolve 
moft  of  the  other  metals.  Fixed  air, 
or  aerial  acid  diflolves  iron,zius,  and 
calcareous  earth  j and  theie  folutions 
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mud  be  conduced  without  heat. 
Alkaline  lixivia  diffolve  oils,  refinous 
jubilances,  and  fulphur.  Their 
power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime,  inftances  of 
which  occur  in  the  preparation  of 
foap,  and  in  the  common  cauilic. 
Thus  actuated,  they  reduce  the  fleffi, 
bones,  and  other  folid  parts  of  ani- 
mals, into  a gelatinous  matter. 

This  increafed  acrimony  in  alka- 
line falts,  is  owing  to  the  abftraction 
of  their  fixed  air,  that  acid  having;  a 
greater  attraction  for  quicklime  than 
for  alkalies. 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  poiTefs  the  virtues  of 
the  bodies  diffolved,  while  oils  ge- 
nerally (heath  its  activity,  and  acids 
and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence 
watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  the 
proper  menftrua  of  the  native  vir- 
tues of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Mod  of  the  foregoing  folut ions  are 
eafily  affected,  by  pouring  the  men- 
ilruumonthe  body  tobe  diffolved,  and 
fuffering  them  to  (land  together  for 
fome  time  expofed  to  a fuitable  heat. 
A llrong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to 
enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to 
perform  their  office;  nor  will  acids 
aft  on  fome  metallic  bodies  without 
its  affillance.  The  action  of  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewile 
expedited  by  a moderate  heat  ; 
though  the  quantity  which  they  af- 
terwards keep  diffolved  is  not  as  fome 
fuppofe,  by  this  means  increafed  ; all 
that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a longer 
lime  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat 
ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This  at  lead 
is  mod  commonly  the  cafe,  though 
there  may  be  fome  indances  of  the 
contrary. 

The  adicn  of  acids  on  the  bodies 
which  they  didolve,  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  heat,  effervefcence, 
and  a copious  diicharge  of  elaftic 
aerial  fluids,  different  in  different 
cafes. 


There  is  another  fpecies  of  folu- 
ticn,  in  which  the  moilture  cf  the 
air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alka- 
line  faits,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral 
kind,  composed  of  alkaline  falts  and 
the  vegetable  acid,  or  of  foluble  earths 
and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  { ri 
and  fome  metallic  falls,  on  being  ex-  1,3 
pofed  to  a moill  air,  gradually  at- 
tract  humidity,  and  at 'length  be-  : 
come  liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  J^( 
diffoluble  by  the  application  of  wa- 
ter in  its  groffer  form,  as  the  butter  M 
of  antimony,  are  ealily  liquified  by 
the  flow  adtion  of  the  aerial  moidure. 

This  procefs  is  called  deliquation.  IfM 
Solution  of  continuity.  A iw 
term  given  by  modern  furgeons  to 
any  fpace  occadoned  by  a wound,  k 
ulcer,  Sec.  [tops 

Solvent.  See  Menftruum. 

Son c hus,  ( Sonchusf , m.  <701 %ocf  W 

<7 Trxfcc.  ro  auov  j^een/  from  its  wholeforre  {Jut 
juice).  The  fow  thiftle.  All  the  [be 
fpecies  of  fonchus  abound  with  a jiijjt 
milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter  ’ tib 
and  Fa  id  to  poffefs  diuretic  virtues,  Sc 
The  fonchus  oleraceus  of  Linnaeus  is  Ifhaq 
fometimes  employed  with  that  in-  , wgl 
tention.  Boiled  it  may  be  eaten  as  . matt 
a fubditute  for  cabbage.  - , £ Kitd 

Sonchus  oleraceus.  The  fyf-  JUk 
tematic  name  of  the  fow  thiftle.  See  . Hoo< 
Sonchus.  1 &nii 

Sophia,  ( Sophia, 'a , f.  trotyia  from  hud 
e-o^cs  wife  ; fo  named  from  its  great  to,; 
virtues  in  ftopping  duxes).  Flix-  ’ he 
weed  or  flux-weed.*  « 

Sophia  chirurgorum.  This  v he 
plant,  Sifymbrium  fophia  of  Linnaeus,  per 
is  now  alinoft  baniffied  from  padice.  left] 
It  was  formerly  in  high  eftimation  in  • foui 
the  cure  of  wounds.  It  has  been 
given  internally  in  hyfterical  affec-  § 

tions  and  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  . § 
the  feeds  are  faid  to  be  efficacious  in  fa 
deftroying  inteftinal  worms. 

Sophistication.  A term  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy,  to  iignify  the  j 
counterfeiting  or  adulterating  any  g 

medicine,  This  practice  unhappily 


obtains  with  moft  dealers  in  dr  ugs, 
&c.  ; and  the  cheat  is  carried  on  To 
artificially  by  many  a>  to  prevent  a 
difi’overy  even  by  perfons  of  the  moil 
difcerning  faculties. 

SOPHOI'A  H EPTAPHYLLA.  The 

fy  Hematic  name  of  the  flirub  whofe 
root  and  feeds  are  fometimes  called 
aniicholerica  : they  are  both  inten- 
fely  bitter,  and  faid  to  be  ufeful 
in  cholera,  colic,  and  dyfury. 

Sopor,  (Sopor , orisy  m.).  Pro- 
found fleep. 

Soporiferous,  (from  fopory 
fleep,  and  feroy  to  bear).  A term 
given  to  thofe  medicines  which  in- 
duce fleep.  See  Anodynes. 

So r bus,  ( Sorbusy  it  f.  from  for - 
beoy  to  fuck  up  ; becaufe  its  fruit 
flops  fluxes).  The  fervice  tree. 

SORBUS  AUCUPARIA.  The  wild 
fervice  tree.  The  berries  of  this 
plant  are  adftringent,  and,  it  is  faid, 
have  been  found  ferviceabje  in  allay- 
ing the  pain  of  calculous  affections  in 
the  kidneys. 

Sordes.  When  the  matter  dif- 
charged  from  ulcers  is  rather  vifeid 
or  glutinous,  it  is  thus  named.  This 
matter  is  frequently  of  a brownifh 
red  colour,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee  or  grumous 
blood  mixed  with  water.  Sordes, 
Saniesy  and  Ichorf  are  all  of  them 
much  more  fetid  than  purulent  mat- 
ter, and  none  of  them  are  altogether 
free  from  acrimony  ; but  that  which 
is  generally  termed  Ichor  is  by  much 
the  moft  acrid  of  them,  being  fre- 
quently fo  fharp  and  corrofive  as  to 
deflroy  large  quantities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

Sore-throat.  See  Cynanche. 

Sorrel,  common.  S ec.  Acetofa. 

Sorrel,  french.  See  Rumex 
Scut  at  us. 

Sorrel,  roundleaved.  See 
Rumex  feutatus. 

Sorrel  wood.  See  Lujula. 
Sour  dock.  The  common  foi> 


rel  is  fometimes  fo  called.  See  Acetofa* 

Southernwood.  S zz  Abrolanum. 

Sow - Brea  d.  See  Arthamta. 

Sow-breed.  See  Cyclumen. 

Spa  water.  This  mineral  water 
appears  to  b:  a yery  ftrongly  acidu- 
lous chalybeate,  containing  more  iron, 
and  carbonic  acid,  than  any  other 
mineral  fpring*  What  applies  to  the 
life  of  chalybeates  will  apply  to  this 
water. 

Spain,  pellitory  of.  Se© 
Py  rethrum. 

Spanish  fly.  See  Cantharides . 

Spanish  liquorice.  See  G/y- 
cyrhiza. 

Spartium  scoparium.  The 

fyftematic  name  of  the  common 
broom.  See  Genifla. 

Spasm,  ( Spafmus , i.  m.  or 
from  Y,7tccu(xol-,  ensoLWy to  draw).  Afpafm 
or  convullion. An  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  mufcular  fibres,  or  that 
flate  of  the  contraction  of  mufcles 
which  is  not  fpontaneoufiy  difpofed 
to  alternate  with  relaxation.  When  the 
contractions  alternate  with  relaxation, 
which  are  frequently  and  preternatu- 
rally  repeated,  they  are  called  con- 
vulfions.  Spafms  are  diftinguifhed  by 
authors  into  clonic  and  tonic  fpafms. 
Inr/o/wVfpafms,  which  are  the  true  con- 
vulfions,  the  contractions  and  relax- 
ations are  alternate,  as  in  epilepfy 
but  in  tonic  fpafms  the  member  re- 
mains rigid,  as  in  locked  jaw.  See 
Convulfion  and  Tonic  fpafm. 

Spasm  i.  Spafmoaic  difeafes. 
The  third  order  of  the  clafs  neurofes 
of  Cullen  ; charaCterifed  by  a morbid 
contraction  or  motion  of  mufcular 
fibres. 

Spasmodic  colic.  See  Calif  a. 

Spas  m* o logy,  ( S&afmologia , <2,  f„. 
07?a.<;fA'j?iCviu,  from  j-Trac^co,,  a fpafm, ancT 
As/f?,  a difeourfe).  A treatife  on 
eonvulfions. 

Spasmus  cynicus.  The  fpaf- 
mus  cynicusy  or  fardonic  grin,  is  a'  con- 
vulhve  affection  of  t,he  mufdes  of  the 
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face  and  lips  on  both  Tides,  which  in- 
voluntarily forces  the  mufcles  of  thofe 
parts  into  a fpecies  of  grinning  dif- 
tortion.-  If  one  Tide  only  be  affedted, 
the  diforder  is  nominated  tortura  oris. 
When  the  made  ter,  buccinator,  tem- 
poral, nafal,  and  labial  mufcles,  are 
involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or 
contorted  by  contraction  or  relax- 
ation, they  form  a fpecies  of  malig- 
nant ineer.  It  fometimes  arifes  from 
eating  hemlock,  or  other  acrid  poi- 
fons,  or  fucceeds  to  an  apoplectic 
&roke. 

Spearmint.  See  Mentha  fa- 
tiva. 

Spf.arwort  water.  See  rlam - 
mu! a. 

Specifics.  Such  remedies  as 
have  an  infallible  efficacy  in  the  cure 
of  diforders.  The  exifience  of  inch 
remedies  is  doubted. 

Speculum  oculi,  ( Speculum , i, 
n.  from  fpecio , to  view).  An  in- 
ffcrument  ufed  by  oculifts  to  keep  the 
eyelids  open  and  the  eye  fixed. 

Sfeculum  oris.  An  inftrument 
to  force  open  the  mouth. 

Speculum  veneris.  See  Mille- 
folium. 

Speech.  See  Voice. 

Speedwell  female.  See  Ela- 
tina. 

Speedwell  male.  See  Vero- 
nica. 

Speedwell  mountain.  See 

Veronica. 

Sper ma*ceti,  {Sperma-ceti,  fper- 
niatis-ceti , n.  irom  ovrcpixa,  feed,  a 
c-Trzipu,  to  fow,  and  cete  or  cetus , the 
whale).  An  oily,  concrete,  cryflal- 
line,  femi-tranfparent  matter,  ob- 
tained from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  whales.  It  was 
formerly  very  highly  elleemed,  and 
many  virtues  were  attributed  to  it  ; 
but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  af- 
fections of  the  lungs,  prims  vise,  kid- 
neys, &c.  as  a foftening  remedy, 
mixed  with  mucilages.  It  is  alio 


employed  by  furgeons  as  an  emollient 
in  form  of  cerates,  ointments,  &c. 

Spermatocele, f Spermatocele , est 
f.from  from  feed, 

and  why,,  a tumour).  A fwelling  of 
the  teflicle  or  epididymis  from  an 
accumulation  of  femen.  It  is  known 
by  a fwelling  of  thofe  organs,  'pain 
extending  to  the  loins  without  in- 
flammation. 

Sphacelus,  ( Sphacelus , i,  m, 
crfocv.tXc c,  from  o-Qotcu',  to  deflroy).  A 
mortification  of  any  part.  See.  Gan- 
grene. 

Sphenoid  bone,  ( Os fphenoidesy 
from  c'prA , a wedge,  and  tnHv,  a like- 
nefs  ; becaufe  it  is  fixed  in  the  cra- 
nium like  a wedge).  Os  cunelformey 
os  mult  forme.  Pterygoid  bone.  The 
os  fphenordes,  or  cunci forme  as  it  is 
called  from  its  wedge-like  fit  nation 
arnidll  the  other  bones  of  the -head, 
-is  of  a more  irregular  figure  than  any 
other  bone.  It  has  been  compared 
to  a bat  with  its  wings  extended. 
This  refemblance  is  but  faint,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find 
any  thing  it  refembles  more. 

We  diflinguifh  in  this  bone  its 
body  or  middle  part,  and  its  wings 
or  Tides,  which  are  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  its  body.^ 

Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  pro- 
cess is  divided  into  two  parts.  Of 
thefe  the  uppermoft  and  moll  con- 
siderable portion,  helping  to  form 
the  deepell  part  of  the  temporal  foffa 
on  each  fide,  is  called  the  temporal 
proccfs.  The  other  portion  makes  a 
part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  therefore 
named  the  orhitar procefs.  The  back 
part  of  each  wing,  from  its  running 
out  fiiarp  to  meet  the  os  petrofum, 
has  been  called  the  fpinous  procefs  ; 
and  the  two  proceffes,  which  ftand 
out  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  bafis 
of  the  fcull,  have  been  named  ptery- 
goid or  aliform  precedes,  though 
they  may  be  faid.  rather  to  rtfemble 
the  legs  than  the  wings  of  the  baU 
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£ach  of  thefe  proceffes  has  two  plates 
md  a middle  foffa  facing  backwards  ; 
!if  thefe  plates  the  external  one  is  the 
oroaded,  and  the  internal  one  the 
ongelt.  The  lower  end  of  the  in- 
ternal plate  forms  a kind  of  hook, 
aver  which  palfes  the  round  tendon 
of  the  muj cuius  circumflex  us  palati . 
Belides  thefe,  we  obferve  a (harp 
middle  ridge,  which  dands  out  from 
the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fore 
part  of  it,  where  it  joins  the  nafal 
lamella  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  is 
| thin  and  draight  ; the  lower  part  of 
it  is  thicker,  and  is  received  into  t)ie 
vomer. 

The  cavities  obfervable  on  the  ex- 
ternal furface  of  the  bone,  are  where 
it  helps  to  form  the  temporal,  nafal, 
and  orbitar  fofiac.  It  has  likewife 
two  foffae  in  its  pterygoid  praceffes. 
Behind  the  edge,  which  feparates 
thefe  two  foffae,  we  obferve  a fmall 
groove,  made  by  a branch  of  the  fu- 
perior  maxillary  nerve  in  its  paffage 
to  the  temporal  mufcle.  Befides 
thefe,  it  has  other  deprefiions,  which 
ferve  chiefly  for  the  origin  of  muf- 
clec. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  fide. 
The  three  firit  ferve  for  the  paffage  of 
the  optic,  fuperior  maxillary,  and  in- 
ferior maxillary  nerves  ; the  fourth 
tranfmits  the  larged  artery  of  the 
dura  mater.  On  each  fide  we  ob- 
ferve a considerable  flfTure,  which, 
from  its  fituation,  may  be  called  the 
fuperior  orbitar  fiffure.  Through  it 
pafs  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of 
nerves,  a branch  of  the  fifth,  and  like- 
wife the  fixth  pair.  Lallly,  at  the  bafis 
of  each  pterygoid  procefs,  we  obferve 
a foramen  which  is  named pterygoidean 
and  fometimes  Vidian , from  Vidius 
who  fird  defcribed  it.  Through  it 
palfes  a branch  of  the  external  caro- 
tid, to  be  didributed  to  the  nofe. 

The  os  fphenoides  on  its  internal 
furface  affords  three  foffae.  Two  of 
thefe  are  conliderable  ones  ; they  are 
formed  by  the  lateral  proceffes,  and 


make  part  of  the  leffer  foffae  of  the 
bafis  of  the  (kull.  The  third,  which 
is  fmaller,  is  on  the  top  of  the  body 
of  the  bone,  and  is  called  fella  tur- 
cica, from  its  refemblance  to  a Turk- 
ifli  faddle.  In  this  foffa  the  pitui- 
tary gland  is  placed.  At  each  of 
its  four  angles  is  a procefs.  They 
are  called  the  climid  proceffes,  and 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  fituation 
into  anterior  and  poderior  proceflfcs. 
The  two  latter  are  frequently  united 
into  one. 

Within  the  fubdance  of  the  os 
fphenoides,  immediately  under  the 
fella  turcica,  we  find  two  cavities, 
ieparated  by  a thin  bony  lamella. 
Thefe  are  the  fphenoidal  finufes. 
They  are  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and,  like  the  frontal  fi- 
nufes, feparate  a mucus  which  paffes 
into  the  nodrils.  In  fome  fubjedls 
there  is  only  fine  cavity ; in  others, 
though  more  rarely,  we  find  three. 

In  infants  the  os  fphenoides  is 
compofed  of  three  pieces,  one  of' 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  bone 
and  its  pterygoid  proceffes,  and  the 
other  two  its  lateral  proceffes.  The 
clinoid  procedes  may  even  then  be 
perceived  in  a cartilaginous  date, 
though  fome  writers  have  afferted 
the  contrary  ; but  we  obferve  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  finus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  like- 
wife with  the  offa  maxillaria,  offa 
malarum,  offa  palati,  and  vomer.  Its 
ufes  may  be  collected  from  the  de-  - 
fcription  we  have  given  of  it.. 

Sphenoidal  suture.  Sutura 
fphanotdalis.  The  fphsenoidal  and 
ethmoidal  ' futures  are  thofe  which 
furround  the  many  irregular  pro- 
ceffes of  thefe  two  bones,  and  join 
them  to  each  other  and  to  the  red. 

SpHjENO-  salpingo  - staphi- 
linus.  See  Circumflexus. 

Sph^eno  - st aphilinu s.  See 
Levator  palati. 

Sphincter,  ( Sphinfter,  eris,  m. 
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erfiivK??):,  from  cty'.yFu.',  to  fhut  lip). 
*3  he  name  of  feveral  mufcles,  whole 
office  is  to  fhut  or  clofe  the  aperture 
around  which  they  are  placed. 

Sphincter  ani.  Sphincter  exter- 
nus  of  Albinus  and  Douglas.  Sphincter 
culaneus  of  Window'.  A {ingle  muf- 
cle  of  the  amis,  which  fiiuts  the  paf- 
fage  through  the  anus  into  the 
reCtum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  by  which  it  affifts  in 
ejecting  the  urine  and  femen.  It 
arifes  from  the  fkin  and  fat  that  fur- 
round  the  verge  of  the  anus  on  both 
fides,  near  as  far  as  the  tube  rod  ty  of 
the  lfchium ; the  fibres  are  gradually 
collected  into  an  oval  form,  and  fur- 
round  the  extremity  of  the  reChim. 
It  is  inferted  by  a narrow  point  into 
the  perineum,  accelerators  urinse, 
and  tranfverfi  pei  inei;  and  behind  into 
the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis,  by 
an  acute  termination. 

Sphincter  ani  cutaneus. 
See  Sphincter  ani . 

Sphincter  ani  externus. 
See  Sphincter  ani . 

Sphincter  ani  internus. 
Albinus  and  Douglas  call  the  circu- 
lar fibres  of  the  mufcular  coat  of  the 
reCtum  which  furround  its  extremity 
by  this  name. 

Sphincter  labiorum.  See 
Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  oris.  See  Orbicu- 
tv laris  oris. 

Sphincter  vaginae.  A muf- 
cle  which  contracts  the  mouth  of  the 
vaginal,  and  comprefies  its  corpus 
caverncfum. 

Sphincter  vesicle.  Conjlri'c- 
tor  cunni  of  Albinus.  Second  mufcle 
of  the  clitoris  of  Douglas.  This  muf- 
cle arifes  from  the  fphin&er  ani  and 
from  the  poderior  fide  of  the  vagina 
pear  the  perineum  ; from  thence  it 
runs  up  the  fide  of  the  vagina,  near 
its  external  orifice,  oppofite  to  the 
pvmphae,  covers  the  corpus  caver- 
nofum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  crus 
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and  body  or  union  of  the  crura  cli 
toridis.  Its  ufe  is  to  contract  th< 
mouth  of  the  vagina. 

Sphondylium,[ Sphondylium,  it  n 
qirovStfuov,  from  cttov^Xoc,  vertebra 
named  from  the  fhape  of  its  root ; 01 
probably  becaufe  it  was  ufed  againft 
the  bite  of  a ferpent,  called  ervo^viu.) 

1 his  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  branekur- 
fine.  See  Banca  urfna . ■ 

Spica,  {Spica,  a , f.).  An  eat 
of  corn. 

Spica  celtica.  See  Nardus 

celtica. 

Spica  indica.  See  Nardus 

indica. 

Spica  NArdi.  See  Nardus  in- 
dica. 

S pi g Ilia,  ( Spigelia , a,  F,  from 
fpica , an  ear  of  corn  ; fo  called  from 
its  fpicated  top).  The  Spigelia  an - 
thelmia,  caule  herhaceo  foliis  fummis 
quaternis  of  Linnasus  is  the  plant  di- 
rected as  an  anthelmintic  by  this 
name,  its  virtues  are  very  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Indian  pink.  See  Spi- 
gelia marilandica. 

Spigelia  anthelmia.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  fpigelia  of 
fome  pharmacopoeias.  See  Spigelia. 

Spigelia  lontcera.  See  Spi- 
gelia marilandica . 

Spigelia  marilandica,  ( Spi- 1 
gelia , /?,  f.  From  fpica } an  ear  of  corn  ; 
fo  called  from  its  fpicated  top). 
Spigelia  lonicera . Perennial  worm- 

grafs,  or  Indian  pink.  Spigelia  mar'.- 
landica  of  Dinnseus.  Spigelia  caule 
tetraguno, foliis  omnibus  oppoflis.  Clads 
Pentandria . Order  Moncgynia. 
The  w'hole  of  this  plant,  but  moft 
commonly  the  root,  is  employed  as 
an  anthelmintic  by  the  Indians  and 
inhabitants  of  America  Dr.  Hope 
has  writted  in  favour  of  this  plant,  in 
continued  and  remitting  low  worm 
fevers  ; befides  its  property  of  de- 
firoving  the  worms  in  theprimae  vise, 
it  acts  as  a purgative. 

Spigelian  lobe.  See  Liber* 


Spignel.  See  Me um  athamanti- 

psm. 

Spike.  See  Nardus  indiea. 
Spikenard.  See  Nardus  in - 

fact. 

Spilanthus  acmella.  The 
Ifyftematic  name  of  the  balm  leaved 
pilanthus  Which,  podedes  a bitter 
ade  and  a fragrant  fmell.  The 
lerb  and  feed  are  faid  to  be  diuretic 
ind  menagogue,  and  ufeful  in  drop- 
fies,  jaundice,  fluor  albus,  and  calcu- 
ous  complaints. 

Spina  acid  a.  See  Bcrberis . 
Spina  bifida.  A tumour  upon 
he  fpine  of  new  born  children  im- 
nediattly  about  the  lower  vertebrae 
nf  the  loins,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
acrum  ; at  fird,  it  is  of  a dark  blue 
olour;  but  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
reafes  in  fize,  approaches  nearer  and 
earer  to  the  cohour  cf  the  tkin,*  be- 
oming  perfectly  diaphanous. 

From  the  furface  of  this  tumour 
pellucid  watery  fluid  fometimes 
xudes,  and  .this  circumftance  has 
;een  noticed  by  different  authors. 
!t  is  always  attended  with  a vveak- 
iefs,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  a 
;aralyfi$  of  the  lower  extremities, 
'he  opening  of  it  rafhly  has  proved 
'uickly  fatal  to  the  child.  Talpius, 
Serefore,  ftrongly  diffuades  us  from 
(tempting  this  operation.  Acrel 
jentions  a cafe  where  a nurfe  rafhly 
)ened  a tumour,  which,  as  (he  de- 
iribed,it  was  a blood  bag  on  the  back 
the  child  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
bignefs  equal  to  a hen’s  egg,  in 
■*o  hours  after  which  the  child  died. 
;rom  the  diffeefion  it  appeared 
at  the  bladder  laid  in  the  middle 
the  os  facrum,  and  confided  of  a 
'■at,  and  fome,  ftrong  membrane, 
hich  proceed  from  a long  fidure  of 
e bones.  The  extremity  of  the 
inal  marrow  lay  brme,  and  the  fpi- 
1 dud,  in  the  os  facrum,  was  un- 
mmonly  wide,  and  didended  by 
e preiTure  of  the  waters.  Upon 


tracing  it  to  the  head,  the  brain  was 
found  nearly  in  its  natural  date,  but 
the  ventricles  contained  fo  much  wa- 
ter that  the  infundibulum  was  quite 
didended  with  it,  and  the  paffage 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricle was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewife  takes  notice  of  another 
cafe,  where  a child  lived  about  eight 
years  labouring  under  this  complaint, 
during  which  time  it  feemed  to  en- 
joy tolerable  health,  though  pale. 
.Nothing  feemed  amifs  in  him,  but 
fuch  a degree  of  debility  as  rendered 
him  incapable  to  dand  on  his  legs. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  cafe, 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  os  facrum, 
of  the  bignefs  of  a man’s  fid  with  lit- 
tle difcolouring  ; and  upon  prelfing 
it  became  lets.  When  opened  it 
was  found  full  of  water,  and  the 
coats  were  the  fame  as  in  the  former, 
but  the  feparation  of  the  bones  was 
very  conliderable.  The  fpinai  mar- 
row, under  the  tumour,  was  as  fmall 
as  a pack-thread,  and  rigid ; but 
there  were  no  morbid  appearances  in 
the  brain. 

Spina  cervina,  (fo  called  from 
its  thorns  refembiing  thofe  of  the 
dag),  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Spina 
infeftoria.  Ccrvifpina.  1 Purging 
buckthorn.  The  fruit  or  berries  of 
this  fhrub,  Rhamnus  catharticus  of 
Linmeus  ( Rhamnus  fpinis  termlnalibus 
floribus  quadnfidis  dioicis, foliis  0 vat  is, 
cauls  ere  Bo.  Clafs  Pentandria.  Or- 
der Monogynla .),  have  been  long 
received  into  the  materia  medica : 
they  contain  a pulpy  deep  green 
juice,  of  a faint  unpleafant  fmell,  a 
bitterifh,  acrid,  naufeous  tade,  which 
operate  brifkly  by  dool,  producing 
third,  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  fevere  gripings,  unlefs 
fome  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plenti- 
fully after  it : made  into  fyrup,  it  is 
the  officinal  preparation, which  at  pre- 
fent  is  rarely  preferibed  except  as  a 
dradic  purge. 
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Spina  infectoria.  See  Spina 
<cervina. 

Spina  ventosa.  A tumour  arif- 
ing  from  an  internal  caries  of  a bone. 
It  mod  frequently  occurs  in  the  car- 
pus and  tarfus,  and  is  known  by  a 
continual  pain  in  the  bone,  and  a red 
fwelling  of  the  fkin,  which  has  a 
fpongy  feel, 

Spinachia,  See  Spinacia. 

Spin  Ac  i a,  ( Spinacia , <z>  f.  o-Trivccxiot 
quail  i$7rivt»xia)  from  Spain, 

whence  it  originally  came,  or  from 
its  fpinous  feed).  Spinachia . Spinage. 
Th  is  plant  Spinacia  oleracea  of  Lin- 
naeus is  fometimes  directed  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes  in  the  cure  of  phthisi- 
cal complaints  ; made  into  a poultice, 
by  boiling  the  leaves  and  adding  fome 
oil,  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient. 
As  an  article  of  food  it  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  fimilar  to  cabbage  and 
other  oleraceous  plants.  See  Braf- 
Jica  capitata. 

Spinacia  oleracea.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  fpinage.  See  Spi- 
nacia. ^ 

Spinal  marrow.  See  Medulla 
f pin  alis. 

Spinalis  cervicis.  . This  muf- 
cle,  which  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  ver- 
tebrae at  the  pofteior  part  of  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  arifes,  by 
difliridl  tendons,  from  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  five  or  fix  uppermoft 
vertebras  of  the  back,  and,  afeending 
obliquely  under  the  complexus,  is  in- 
ferted,  by  fmall  tendons,  into  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of  the  fixth,  fifth, 
fourth,  third,  and  fecond  vertebras 
of  the  neck. 

Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  neck  ob- 
liquely backwards. 

Spinalis  dorsi.  This  is  the 
name  given  by  Albinos  to  a tendi- 
nous and  flefhy  mafs,  which  is  fituated 
along  the  fpinous  procelTts  of  the 
back  and  the  inner  fide  of  the  longif- 
fimus  dorfi. 

It  arifes  tendinous  and  flefiiy  from 


the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  upper- 
moft  vertebras  of  the  loins,  and  the 
lowermoft  ones  of  the  back,  and  is  in- 
ferted  i^to  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
nine  uppermoft  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

Its  uie  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae, 
and  to  aflift  in  raifing  the  fpine. 

Spine,  (Spina,  a,  f.  from  fpina , 
thorn;  fo called  from  the  fpine-like  J!i: 
procefles  of  the  vertebrae).  Spina 
dorfi.  Columna  fpinalis.  Columna  ier- 
tebralis . A bony  column  or  pillar 
extending  in- the  pofterior  part  of  the  ltC! 
trunk  from  the  great  occipital  fora-  pin 
men  to  the  facrum.  It  is  compofed  P' 
of  twenty-four  bones  called  vertebrae. 
The  cavity  that  runs  down  the  mid-  m 
die,  and  which  contains  the  fpinal 
marrow,  ifi  called  the  Jpecus  or  theca 
rcertehralis.  See  Vertebra. 

Spiraea,  ( Spiraa , a,  f.  from fplra 
a pillar ; fo  named  from  its  ipiral  fen 
ftalk).  African  meadow  fweet.  . Jdiildi 
SpiREA  FIL1PENDULA.  Tile  fyf-  |p!y 
tematic  name  of  the  officinal  drop-  I Spi 
wort.  See  Filipendula. 

Spirea  ulmaria.  The  fyfte-  mm 
mstic  name  of  the  meadow  fweet.  mina 
See  Ulmaria.  P?1 

Spiritus  atheris  nitrosi.  ate o 
Spiritus  nil  r of  dulcis . A febrifuge,  termed 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  compound*  jbic 
moftly  adminiftered  in  aflthenia, ; feme 
nervous  affedtions,  difuria,  and  ealeu—  Htdiciu 
Ions  affections.  d pie:;: 

Spiritus  aetheris  vitriolici.  Htrcaff 
Spiritus  vitrioli  dulcis.  A diapho-‘  if infec 
retie,  antifpafmodic,  and  tonic  prepa-  Sp!R 
ration  moftly  exhibited  in  nervous  ■ I ft]mil 
debility,  and  weaknefs  of  the  prims |iachic ( 
viae.  djL,  jvliici’  [)f 

Spiritus  aetheris  vitrioli- ■ kdicaf 
ci  aromaticus.  An  excellent  ISp,^ 
ftimulating^and  ftomachic  compound 
which  As  adminiftered  in  debility  oil &ernal 
the  ftomach  and  nervous  affe&icns.  LS)  ^ 
Spiritus  atheris  vitriolIci 
compositus.  A ftimulaling  ano- 
dyne  fuppofed  to  be  the  celebrate 
liquor  miner  alis  anodynus  of  Hoffman 


It  is  exhibited  in  fevers,  nervous  af- 
fections, hyfteria,  &c.  ; and  in  moll 
cafes  of  fever  where  medicines  are 
reje&ed  by  the  ftomach,  this  is  of 
infinite  fervice. 

Spiritus  ammonLe.  Spirit  us 

falls  ammoniaci  dulcis  A llimulating 
antifpafmodic  exhibited  in  cafes  of 
afphyxia,  aftthenia,  and  in  nervous 
difeafes. 

Spiritus  ammonite  composi- 
TUS.  Sal  volatile  liquidus.  A llimu- 
lating antifpafmodic  and  fudorific 
in  very  general  ufe  to  fmell  at  in 
faintings  and  lownefs  of  fpirits.  It 
is  exhibited  internally  in  nervous  af- 
fections, hyfteria,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
flomach. 

Spiritus  ammonia  fcetidus. 
Spiritus  volalilis  fatidus  A Simulat- 
ing antifpafmodic,  often  exhibited  to 
children  againft  convulfions,  and  to 
gouty  and  afthmutic  perfons. 

Spiritus  ammonia:  succina- 
Tus.  Eau  de  luce.  Spiritus  falls  am- 
moniaca  fuccinatus.  Liquor  cornu  cervi 
fuccinatus.  This  preparation  is  no- 
thing more  than  a compound  fucci- 
nate  of  ammoniac,  and  therefore 
termed  fuccinus  ammoniac a in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  It  is  much 
efteemed  as  a ltimulant  and  nervine 
» medicine,  and  is  employed  internally 
and  externally  again  it  fpafms,  hyf- 
tercal,fyncope,  vertigo,  and  the  Rings 
of  infects. 

Spiritus  anisi  compositus. 
A llimulating  carminative  and  fto- 
machic  calculated  to.  relieve  flatu- 
; lency,  borborygmus,  colic,  and  fpaf- 
modic  affections  of  the  bowels. 

Spiritus  camphor  at  us.  A 
ftirnulating  medicine  only  ufed  as  an 
external  application  againft  chil- 
k bains,  rheumatifm,  palfy,  numbnefs, 
| and  gangrene. 

i Spiritus  carIci.  This  poffeffes 
:he  virtues  of  the  carraway,  and  is 
mollly  given  as  a dram  or  in  con- 
unCUou  with  other  carminatives. 


Spiritus  cinnamomi.  SpiritoF 
cinnamon  is  moftly  ufed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  carminatives  to  give 
a pleafant  flavour  ; it  ma*y  be  exhibit- 
ed alone  as  a carminative  and.  Him  u- 
lant. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi.  li- 
quid carbonate  of. ammoniac.  See 
Liquor  volalilis  cornu  cervi. 

Spiritus  eboris.  A liquid 
carbonate  of  ammoniac  ; it  poffeffes 
fimilar  virtues  to  the  hartlhorn.  See 
Liquor  volalilis  cornu  cervi  and  Am-' 
monia  preparata. 

Spiritus  lavendule.  Though 
moftly  ufed  as  a 'perfume,  this  fpirit 
may  be  given  interdally  as  a ftimu- 
Iati  ng  nervine  and  antifpafmodic. 

Spiritus  lavendule  compo- 
situs. An  elegant  and  ufeful  an- 
tifpafmodic, and  llimulant  in  very 
general  nfe  againft  nervous  difeafes, 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  weaknefs  of 
the  ft  omach,  taken  on  a lump  of 
fugar. 

Spiritus  lumbricorum.  The 
fpirit  obtained  by  the  dift illation  of 
the  earthworm  is  iimilar  to  hartlhorn. 

Spiritus  menth  je  pi  per  it  i- 
dis.  1 his  poffeffes  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  peppermint  with  the  ftimu- 
lating  virtues  of  the  fpirit. 

Spiritus  menthal  s a 
This  is  moll  commonly  added  to  ' 
carminative  or  antifpafmodic  draughts 
and  feldom  exhibited  alone, 

Spiritus  millepedarum.  A 
fluid  volatile  alkali,  whofe  virtues  are 
fimilar  to  hartlhorn. 

Spiritus  mynderIri,  See 
Aqua  ammonite  ace!  at  a. 

SpirItus  myristjcpe,  A 
llimulating  and  agreeable  fpirit  pof- 
feliing  the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg,  i 

Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  See/ 
Spiritus  cctheris  nitrojl,  / 

Spiritus  nitri  duplex.  The 
nitrous  acid.  See  Acidum  nit  ref um . 

Spieitusv  nitri  fumans.  See 
Acidum  nitrofum . 
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Spiritus  irtTRi  CLAufcERi.  See 
Acidum  nit  r of  am, 

Spiritus  nitri  simplex.  The 
dilute  nitrous  acid.  See  Acidum  ni- 
Irofum  dilutum. 

Spiritus  nitrt  vulgaris. 
This  is  now  called  acidum  nitrofum 
dilutum.  See  Acidum  nitrofum  di- 
lutum. 

Spiritus  pimento.  A ftimu- 
lating  aromatic  tin&ure  moftly  em- 
ployed with  adftringent  and  carmi- 
native medicines. 

Spiritus  pulegii.  This  is  m 
very  gtneral  life  as  an  emmenagogue 
among  ft  the  lower  orders.  It  pof- 
feftes  nervine  and  carminative  virtues. 

Spiritus  rape  an  i compose 
tus.  A very  warm  flimulating  com- 
pound given  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and 
fpafmodic  affedions  of  the  ftomach 
and  in  fcorbutic  diforders. 

Spiritus  rorismartni.  A 
very  fragrant  fpirit  motlly  employed 
for  external  purpofts  in  conjunction 
with  other  reiolvents. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci 
AQUdsus.  See  Aqua  ammonia. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci 
PUlcis.  -See  Spiritus  ammonia. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci 
simplex.  See  Aqua  ammonia. 

Spiritus  salis  glauberi.  See 
Acidum  muriaticum. 

Spiritus  salis  MARINI.  See 
Aicidum  muriaticum , 

Spiritus  vinosus  rectifica- 
tus.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  in 
general  ufe  to  diftolve  refinous  and 
other  medicines.  It  isfeldom  exhibit- 
ed  internally,  though  it  exifts  in  the 
diluted  ftate  in  all  vinous  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors. 

Spiritus  vinosus  tenujor. 
Proof  fpirit,  which  is  half  the  ltrength 
of  rectified,  is  much  employed  for 
preparing  tinCtures  of  genuine  refi- 
nous  juices,  barks,  roots,  &c. 

Spiritus  vitrioli.  See  Aci- 
dum vitrioiicum  dilutum . 


Spiritus  vitrioli  dulcis.  Sec 

Spiritus  cetheris  •vitrioli ft. 

Spiritus  volatilis  fcetidus. 
See  Spiritus  ammonia fatidus. 

Sp ittln-G  of  blood.  See  Ha- 
matemefs  and  hamoptfis , 

Splanchnology,  ( Splanchnolo — 
glCty  a , f.  cTr\ccy)(vo\oyix  from  r ,ct!yi>ov 
an  entrail  and  a<,Joc,  a difcpurfe). 
The  doCtrine  of  the  vilcera. 

Splanchnic  nerve.  The  in- 
terior intercoftal  nerve.  See  Intercof 
tal  nerve. 

Spleen,  ( Splen , enisy  m. 

Lien.  The  fpleen  or  milt  is  a fpongy 
vifcus  of  a livid  colour,  and  fo  vari- 
able in  form,  fituation,  and  mag- 
nitude, that  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine either.  Neverthejefs,  in  a 
healthy  man  it  is  always  placed  on  the 
left  fide,  in  the  left  hypocondrium, 
between  the  eleventh  and  ^twelfth 
falfe  ribs.  Its  circumference  is  ob- 
long and  round,  refembling  an  oval 
figure.  It  is  larger,  to  fptak.  gene- 
rally, when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and 
fmaller  when  it  is  eomprefied  evactu 
ated  by  a full  ftomach. 

It  fliould  particularly  be  remem- 
bered of  this  vifcus,  that  it  is  con- 
vex towards  the  ribs,  and  concave 
internally  : alfo,  that  it  has  an  ex- 
cavation, into  which  veflels  are  in- 
ierted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following 
parts : 

1.  With  the  ftomach,  by  a liga- 
ment and  ftiort  veftel6. 

2.  With  the  omentum,  and  the 
left  kidney. 

3.  With  the  diaphragm,  by  a por- 
tion of  the  peritonaeum. 

4.  With  the  beginning  of  the  pan- 
creas, by  vefiels. 

5.  With  the  colon,  by  a ligament. 

In  man  the  fpleen  is  covered  with 

one  fimple,  firm  membrane,  arif- 
ing  from  the  peritoneum,  which 
adheres  to  the  fpleen,  very  firmly,  by 
the  intervention  of  cellular  ftruCture. 
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The  vefiels  of  the  fpleen  are,  the  heat,  and  very  great  thirft  ; a pala 
fplenic  artery  coming  from  the  celiac  and  tumor  are  perceived  in  the  left 
artery,  which,  coniidering  the  lize  hypochondrium,  and  the  paroxyfms 
of  the  fpleen,  is  m*ch  larger  than  is  for  the  moft  part  aflume  a quartan 
requifite  for  the  mere  nutrition  of  it.  form,  when  the  patients  expofe  them* 
This  goes  by  Terpentine  move-  felves  for  a little  to  the  free  air,  their 
ments,  out  of  its  courfe,  over  the  extremities  immediately  grow  very 
pancreas,  and  behind  the  ftomach , cold.  If  an  hsemorrhagy  happen 
and  after  having  given  off  branches  the  blood  flows  out  of  the  left  nof- 
to  the  adjacent  parts,  it  is  inferted  tril.  The  other  fymptoms  are  the 
into  the  concave  furface  of  the  fpleen.  fame  with  thofe  of  the  hepatitis. 
It  is  afterwards  divided  into  fmaller  Like  the  liver,  the  fpleen  often  is 
branches,  which  are  again  divided  alfo  fubjedl  to  a chronic  inflammation 
into  other  yet  fmaller,  delivering  which  often  happens  after  agues,  and 
, their  blood  immediately  to  the  veins,  is  called  the  ague  cake,  though  that 
but  emitting  it  no  where  elfe.  The  name  is  alfo  frequently  given  to  a 
veins,  at  length,  come  together  into  fcirrhous  tumor  of  the  liver  fucceed- 
one,  called  the  fplenic  vein,  and  hav-  ing  intermittents.  The  caufes  of 
ing  received  the  large  coronary  vein  this  difeafe  are  ia  general  the  fame 
of  the  ftomaGh,  befides  others,  it  with  thofe  of  other  inflammatory  dif* 
conflitutes  the  left  principal  branch  orders  ; but  thofe  which  determine 
of  the  vena  portae.  the  inflammation  to  that  particular 

The  nerves  of  the  fpleen  are  fmall ; part  more  than  another,  are  very 
'they  furround  the  arteries  with  their  much  unknown.  It  attacks  perfona 
branches ; they  come  from  the  par-  of  a very  plethoric  and  fanguine 
ticular  plexus,  which  is  formed  of  the  habit  of  body  rather  than  others, 
pofterior  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  SplenIus,  (?7 rXwo; ; from 
uid  the  great  intercoftal  nerve.  the  fpleen  ; fo  named  from  its  refem- 

Lymphatic  veflels  are  almoft  only  blance  in  fliape  to  the  fpleen  or  ac- 
een  creeping  along  the  furface  of  the  cording  to  fome  it  derives  its  name 
uuman  fpleen.  from  fplenium , a ferula , or  fplint. 

The  ufe  of  fpleen  has  not  hitherto  which  furgeons  apply  to  the  lides  of 
>een  determined  ; yet  if  its  fituation  a fra&ured  bone).  The  fplenius  is  a 
nd  fabric  be  regarded,  one  would  flat,  broad,  and  oblong  mufcle,  in 
magine  its  ufe  to  confift  chiefly  in  part  covered  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
letaining  the  blood  for  fome  fpace  trapezius,  and  obliquely  fituated  be- 
*f  time,  diflolving  it  by  its  warmth  tween  the  back  of  the  ear,  and  the 
nd  rendering  it  more  fluid.  lower  and  pofterior  part  of  the 

Spleen  wort.  See  Ceterach.  neck. 

I SplenItis,  (Splenitis,  tdis,  f.  It  arifes  tendinous  from  the  four 

Ik,  from  crTrMv,  the  fpleen).  In-  or  live  fuperior  fpinous  procefles  of 
ammation  of  the  fpleen.  A genus  the  dorfal  vertebras ; tendinous  and 
f difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia  and  flefhy  from  the  laft  of  the  neck,  and 
irder  phlegmafia  of  Cullen  ; charac-  tendinous  from  the  ligamentum  colli, 
prized  by  pyrexia,  tenlion,  heat,  or  rather  the  tendons  of  the  two  fple- 
lmour,  and  pain  in  the  left  hypo-  nii  unite  here  infeparably ; but  about 
Tondrium,  increafed  by  preffure.  the  fecond  or  third  vertebra  of  the 
his  difeafe,  according  to  Juncker,  neck  they  recede  from  each  other,  fo 
>mes  on  with  a remarkable  fhiver-  that  part  of  the  complexus  may  b* 
g,  fucceeded  by  a moft  intenfe  feen. 

3C 
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It  Is  inferted,  by  two  diflinfb  ten- 
dons, into  the  tranfverfe  procefies  of 
the  two  /irll  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
fending  off  fome  few  fibres  to  the 
complexus  and  levator  fcapulae  ; ten- 
dinous and  flefhy  into  the  upper  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  maftoid  procefs, 
and  into  a ridge  on  the  occipital 
bone,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  of 
that  procefs. 

This  mufcle  may  eafily  be  fepa- 
rated  into  two  parts.  Euftachius  and 
Fallopius  were  aware  of  this  ; Win- 
flow  has  diftingui fried  them  into  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  portions ; and 
Albinus  has  defcribed  them  as  two 
diftinft  mufcles,  calling  that  part 
which  is  inferted  into  the  malloid 
procefs  and  os  occipitis,  fplcnius  capi- 
tis , and  that  which  is  inferted  into 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  fplenius 
sollt.  We  have  here  followed  Doug- 
las, and  the  generality  of  writers,  in 
deferibing  thefe  two  portions  as  one 
mufcle,  efpecially  as  they  are  inti- 
mately united  near  their  origin. 

When  this  mufcle  a£ts  fingly,  it 
draws  the  head  and  upper  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  obliquely  backwards  ; 
when  both  a 61,  they  pull  the  head 
directly  backwards. 

• SplenocEle,  ( Splenccele , es , f. 

$ from  snTwvy  the  fpleen, 
and  a tumour).  A rupture  of 
the  fpleen. 

Sponge.  See  Spongia. 

Spongia,  ( Spongia,  f.  wyloc, 
&r  sTropTix) , Sponge.  A fea  produc- 
tion. The  Spongia  officinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus ; the  habitation  of  infe&s. 
Burnt  fponge  is  faid  to  cure  effectual- 
ly the  bronchocele,  and  to  be  of  infi- 
nite utility  in  fcrophulous  complaints. 
Sponge  tents  are  employed  by  fur- 
geons  to  dilate  fiflulous  ulcers,  &c.. 

SpongIa  ofeicinXlis.  7'he 
fyfrematic  name  of  the  fponge.  See 
Spongia. 

Spongia  usta.  Burnt  fponge. 
This  preparation  is  exhibited  with 
bark  in  the  cure  of  fcrophulous  com- 
il 
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flax.  See  Thyma • 


plaints,  and  forms  the  balls  of  a lo- 
zenge which  has  been  known  to  cure 
the  bronchocele  in  many  inftanccs. 

Sporadic,  (£7rcpa<$Wo?  ; from 
<tt TUfu'y  to  fow).  An  epithet  forfuch 
difeafes  as  feizc  particular  perfons,  at 
the  fame  time  or  feafon. 

Spotted  lungwort.  Set  Pub 
monaria. 

Spurge 
laa. 

Spurge  laurel.  Sec  Lau • 
reola. 

Spurge  olive.  See  Mezc * 

ream. 

Sprain.  See  Subluxatio. 

Sqamose  suture,  [Sutura  f qut* 
mofay  from  fquama , a fcale  ; becaufe 
the  bones  lie  over  each  other  like 
feales).  The  future  which  unites 
the  fquamofe  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  the  parietal. 

Squill.  See  S cilia. 

Squilla.  See  Scilla. 

Squinanthus,  ( Squitianthw;,  i 
from  fquinanthia , the  quincey;  fo 
named  from  its  ufes  in  the  quincey). 
The  fweet  rufh  was  once  fo  called. 
See  f uncus  odoratus. 

Stanni  pulvis.  Tin  finely  filed 
is  exhibited  internally  as  a vermi- 
fuge. 

Stannum,  {Stannum,  i.  n.).  Sec 
Tin. 

Stapedius,  ( Stapedius , fc.  mvf- 
cuius  ; from  fapes , one  of  the  bones 
of  the  ear).  Stapedaus  of  Douglas. 
Muf cuius  fapedis  of  Window.  A 
mufcle  of  the  internal  ear,  which 
draws  the  ftapes  obliquely  upward* 
towards  the  cavern,  by  which  the 
pofterior  part  of  its  bafe  is  moved  in- 
wards, and  the  anterior  part  out- 
wards. 

Stapes,  ( Stapes , edis,  m.  in  quo 
Pes  fat).  A bone  of  the  internal 
ear,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to 
a frirrup.  f 

Staphilinus  externus.  See 

Circumfexus. 

Staphisagria,  ( Staphifagrin , 6 
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t ail  . afp»a,  wild  vine ; from  the  re- 
emblance  of  its  leaves  to  thofe  of 
“fe  he  vine).  Staohvs.  Pedicularia , 
ff|  itaves  acre.  Del  hinum  Jlaphifagria 
if  Linnxtis.  Delphinum  neClariis  tetra- 
K ibyllis  petalo  brevioribus , foliis  pa /mat  is, 

obis  otujis.  Clafs  Polyandria. 
Order  Trigynia.  The  feeds,  which 
are  the  only  part  dire&ed  for  medi- 
cinal ufe,  are  ufually  imported  here 
from  Italy  ; they  are  krge,  rough, 
of  an  irregular  triangukr  figure,  and 
of  a blackifh  colour  on  the  out- 
ride, but  yellowifh  within  ; their 
fmell  is  difagreeable,  and  fomewhat 
fetid;  to  the  tafte  they  are  veiy  bit- 
ter, acrid,  and  naufeous.  It  was 
formerly  employed  as  a mafticatory, 
but  is  now  confined  to  external  ufe 
in  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
but  more  efpecially  for  deftroying 
lice  and  other  infects  ; hence  by  the 
vulgar  it  is  called  loufe-wort. 

StaphylInus,  ( Staphilinus , fc . 
mufculusy  s'V’Sv'hnoc ; from  ra'iAr,  the 
uvula).  Azygos  uvula.  Epijlaphyli- 
nus.  P alcito Jluphylinus . An  azygos 
mufcle  of  the  uvula  ; it  arifes  flefhy 
from  the  extremity  of  the  future 
which  joins  the  palate  bones,  runs 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  velum 
pendulumpalati,  and  uvula,  refem- 
bling  an  earth  worm,  and  adhering 
to  the  tendons  of  the  circumflexi ; is 
inferted  into  the  tip  of  the  uvula, 
Which,  by  contracting,  it  raifes  up- 
wards, and  forwards  and  fhortens  it. 
Stapidalus.  See  Stapedius'. 
Staphyloma,  ( Staphyloma , atis , 
*.  ; from  a grape). 

A difeafe  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
in  which  this  membrane  acquires  a 
preternatural  thicknefs  and  opacity 
in  its  fubftance.  The  proximate 
caufe  is  an  effufion  of  thick  humor 
between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea, 
fo  that  the  internal  and  external  fu- 
perficies  of  the  cornea,  very  much 
protuberates.  The  remote  caufes 
are,  an  habitual  ophthalmia,  great 
contufion,  and  frequently  a deposition 


of  the  variolous  humor  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  The  fpecies  are  ; i fl.  Staphy - 
loma  tot-ile , which  occupies  the  whole 
t^anfparent  cornea  ; this  is  the  molt 
frequent  fpecies.  The  fymptoms  are, 
the  opaque  cornea  protuberates,  and 
if  in  the  form  of  a cone  increafing  in 
magnitude,  it  pufhes  out  and  inverts 
the  lower  eyelid  ; and  fometimes  the 
morbid  cornea  is  fo  elongated,  as  to 
lay  on  the  cheek,  caufing  friction  and 
excoriation.  The  bulb  of  the  eye 
being  expofed  to  the  air,  fordes  ge- 
nerate, the  inferior  palpebra  is  irri- 
tated by  the  cilia,  and  very  painful 
red  and  fmall  papilla?  are  obfervable. 
2nd.  Staphyloma  racemofum , is  a 

ftaphyloma  formed  by  carnous  tuber- 
cles, about  the  fize  of  a fmall  pin'$ 
head.  3rd.  Staphyloma partiale , which 
occupies  fome  part  of  the  cornea  : 
it  exhibits  an  opaque  tumor  promi- 
nent from  the  cornea,  flmilar  to  a 
fmall  blueifh  grape..  4th.  Staphyloma 
fckrotica , is  a bluifh  tumor  attached 
to  fome  part  of  the  fclerotifca,  but 
arifing  from  the  tunica  albuginea. 
5 th.  Staphyloma  pellucidum , in  which 
the  cornea  is  not  thickened  or  incraf- 
fated,  but  very  much  extended  and 
pellucid.  6th.  Staphyloma  complica 
turn,  which  is  complicated  with  an 
ulcer,  ectropium,  caruncles,  or  any 
other  diforder  of  the  eye.  7th.  Sta- 
phyloma iridis.  For  this  fpecies  fee 
Ptcjis  iridis. 

Starch,  Ampylum.  The  fecula 
of  wheaten  flour.  See  Amy/um. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  conflituent 
parts  in  all  mealy  farinaceQus  feeds, 
fruits,  roots,  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  Of  thefe  the  fseculae  of  the 
ancients  for  medicinal  ufe  are  an  ex<? 
ample.  They  are  mere  ftarch  ; as 
for  inftance  the  fecula  of  wake  robin, 
(radix  ari*  aronis ) ; ot  bryony  (bry- 
onia  alba)  ; the  ftareh  of  potatoes  ; 
(fdanurn  tuberofum)  ; of  fago,  from 
the  pitch  of  the  palm  iandanum  ; the 
calFava  of  the  Americans,  from  the 
manioc  root  (jatropha  mani cot,*. 
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The  falep  rpqts,  from  a fpecies  of 
orchis  confiils^  for  the  greatefl  part 
of  dardKy^-^ur  common  (larch  is 
made  frpnfwneat.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  the  grain  be  fird  bruifed  in 
mills!  %Thfc  ehtire  corn,  well  cleanfed, 
is  fpaked  in  cold  water  until  the  hulk 
feparates ; and  the  grains,  having 
become  quite  foft,  give  out  by  pref- 
fure  a milky  fluid.  The  grains  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a fieve,  put  into  a coarfe  linen 
fack,  and  transferred  into  the  treading 
tub  j where  they  are  trodden,  after  cold 
water  has  been  poured  upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  ftarchy  part 
is  wafhed  out,  and  mingling  with 
the  water  makes  it  milky.  The  water 
is  now  drawn  off,  running  through  a 
fieve  into  the  fettling  tub.  Frefh 
water  is  again  effufed  upon  the  grains, 
and  the  fame  "operation  is  continued, 
till  the  water  in  the  treading  tub  is  no 
longer  rendered  milky.The  (larch  here 
precipitates  by  repofe  from  the  water 
that  held  it  fufpended  ; during  which, 
efpecially  in  a warm  feafon,  the  mu- 
cilaginous faccharine  matter  of  the 
..flour,  that  was  diffolved  by  the  water, 
goes  into  the  acetous  fermentation. 
.From  this  caufe  the  (larch  grows  dill 
purer  and  whiter.  a The  water  is 
next  let  off  from  the  (larch,  which  is 
feveral  times  more  wafhed  with  clear 
frefh  water  ; the  remaining  part  of 
which  is  differed  to  drip  through  linen 
cloths  fupported  by  hurdles,  upon 
which  the  wet  (larch  is  placed.  When 
the  ftarch  has  fully  fubfided,  it  is 
wrapt  in,  wrung  between  thefe  cloths, 
or  preffed,  to  extort  dill  more  of  the 
remaining  liquid. 

It  is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces, 
which  are  laid  in  airy  places  on  (light- 
ly burnt  bricks  to  be  completely  dried, 
partly  by  the  free  currency  of  air, 
and  partly  by  the  bricks  imbibing 
their  moidure.  Ladly,  the  outer 
crull  is  fcraped  off,  and  they  are 
« -broken  into  (mailer  pieces. 
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In  the  facks  wherein  the  corn  was 
trodden  there  remain  its  hufks  and  ^ 
glutinous  parts  ; and  this  rifiduurn  is 
employed  as  food  for  cattle. 

StatIcf,  ( Statice , es.  f.  rar»*»;  4 

from  to  (lop,  fo  named  from 

its  fuppofed  property  of  redraining 
haemorrhages).  /The  herb  Sea- 
third. 

StatTce  limonium.  The  fyf. 
tematic  name  of  the  thrift  or  fea 
friflc.  See  Behen  rulrum. 

Sta ves^cre.  See  Staphifagria. 

Steatocele,  ( Steatocele , est  f. 
‘Tza.TQKri'Kr, ; from  r£«f»  fuet,  and 
a tumor).  A colle&ion  of  a fuetty 
fubdance  in  the  fcrotum. 

Steatoma,  ( Steatoma , atis,  n. 
rzonufta, ; from  fuet).  An  en- 
cyded  tumur,  whofe  contents  are  of 
a fuetty  confidence. 

Steel.  Chalybs.  The  bed, 
harded,  fined,  and  clofed  grained 
iron,  combined  with  carbon  by  a par- 
ticular procefs. 

Stelochites.  See  OJleocolla. 

Stemless  milkvetch.  See 
Ajlragalus  excapus. 

Sterno.  Names  Compounded 
of  this  word  belong  to  mufcles  which 
are  attached  to  the  dernum  ; as, 

Sterno  - cleido  hyoideus. 

See  Stcrno-hyoideus. 

Sterno  - cleido  mastoideus. 
Sterno-majloideus  and  Cleido-mafloideux 
of  Albinus.  Majlotdeus  of  Window. 

A mufcle,  on  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the 
head  to  one  fide  and  bends  it  for- 
ward. It  arifes  by  two  didindl  origins; 
the  anterior  tendinous  and  flefhy, 
from  the  top  of  the  dernum  near  the 
junction  with  the  clavicle  ; the  pof- 
terior  flefhy,  from  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  clavicle  ; both  unite 
a little  above  the  anterior  articulation 
of  the  clavicle,  to  form  one  mufcle, 
which  runs  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards  to  be  inferted,  by  a thick 
drong  tendon,  into  the  madoid  pro- 
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refs  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  it 
urrounds ; and  gradually  becoming 
ihinner,  is  inferted  as  far  back  as  the 
ambdoidal  future. 

Sterno  costales.  Vefalius 
ronlidered  thefe  as  forming  a fingle 
frnufcle  on  each  fide,  of  a triangular 
hape ; hence  we  find  the  name  of 
riangularis  adopted  by  Douglas  and 
Albinus ; but  Verheyen,  who  firft 
taught  that  they  ought  to  be  defcribed 
as  four  or  five  diftind  mufcles,  gave 
them  the  name  of  Jlerno  cojlales  ; and 
in  this  he  is  very  properly  followed  by 
Window,  Haller,  and  Lieutaud. 

Thefe  mufcles  are  fituated  at  each 
fide  of  the  under  furface  of  the  fter- 
num,  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  ribs.  Their 
number  varies  in  different  fubjeds ; 
very  often  there  are  only  three,  fome- 
times  five,  and  even  fix,  but  moft 
ufnally  we  find  only  four. 

The  lowermoft  of  the  fterno  cof- 
tales,  or  what  would  be  called  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  triangularis, 
arifes  tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the 
edge  and  inner  furface  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cartilago  enfiformis, 
where  its  fibres  intermix  with  thofe 
of  the  diaphragm  and  tranfverfalis 
abdominis.  Its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a 
tranfverfe  diredion,  and  are  inferted, 
by  a broad  thin  tendon,  into  the  in- 
ner furface  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
fixth  rib,  and  lower  edge  of  that  of 
the  fifth. 

The  fecond  and  largeft  of  the 
fterno  coftales,  arifes  tendinous  from 
the  cartilago  enfiformis  and  lower 
part  of  thdhalernum,  laterally,  and, 
running  a little  obliquely  outwards,  is 
inferted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  fifth,  and  fometimes 
of  the  fourth  rib. 

The  third  arifes  tendinous  from 
the  Tides  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
fternum,  near  the  cartilages  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and,  amend- 
ing obliquely  outwards,  is  inferted 
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into  the  cartilage  of  the  third 
rib. 

The  fourth  and  uppermoft,  which 
is  the  mod  frequently  wanting,  arifes 
tendinous  from  the  beginning  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  third  rib  and  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  fternum,  and  run- 
ning almoft  perpendicularly  upwards, 
is  inferted  by  a thin  tendon  (which 
covers  a part  of  the  fecond  internal 
intercoftal),  into  the  cartilage  and  be- 
ginning of  the  bony  part  of  the  fe- 
cond rib. 

All  thefe  mufcles  are^more  or  lefs 
intermixed  with  one  an<kher  at  their 
origin,  and  this  probably  oc9afioned 
them  to  be  confidered  as  one  mufcle. 
Fallopius  informs  us,  that  the  plate 
Vefalius  has  given  of  them  was  taken 
from  a dog,  in  which  animal  they 
are  much  larger  than  in  man.  Doug- 
las has  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  difference,  but  his  explana- 
tion is  far  from  being  fatisfac— 
tory. 

Sterno  hyoideus.  As  this 
mufcle  arifes  from  the  clavicle,  as  well 
as  from  the  fternum,  Window  calls  it 
Jlerno-cleido-hyoideus.  It  is  a long, 
flat,  and  thin  mufcle,  fituated  oblique- 
ly between  the  fternum  and  os  hy- 
oides,  behind  the  lower  part  of  the 
maftoideus,  and  covering  the  Jlerno - 
thyroideus  and  the  hyo-thyroideus.  It 
arifes,  by  very  fhort  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
firft  rib,  from  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  fternum,  from  the  capfular 
ligament  that  conned s that  bone  with 
the  clavicle,  and  comrhonly  from  a 
fmall  part  of  the  clavicle  itfelf ; from 
thence,  afeending  along  the  anterior 
and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  we  fee 
it  united  to  its  fellow,  oppofite  to  the 
inferior  part  of  the  larynx,  by  means 
of  a thin  membrane,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  linea  alba.  After  this  the 
two  mufcles  feparate  again,  and  each 
palling  over  the  fide  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  is  inferted  into  the  balls  of 
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tbe  OH  hyoides,  immediately  behind 
the  infcrtion  of  the  laft  defcribed 
mufcle. 

Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides 
downwards. 

Sterno  mastoideus.  See 
Stern  o - cleido -m  ajloideus . 

Sterno  thvroidEus,  ( mufculus 
Jlcrno-thyroideus ).  This  is  flat  and 
thin,  like  the  preceding  mufcle,  but 
longer  and  broader.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  between 
the  fternum  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
behind  the  fterno  hyoidtus.  it  arifes 
broad  and  flefliy  from  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  fternum,  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  fi rib  and  fecond 
ribs,  from  each  of  which  it  receives 
fome  few  fibres,  as  well  as  from  the 
clavicle,  where  it  joins  with  the  fter- 
num. From  thence,  growing  fome- 
what  narrower,  it  afcends,  and,  paf- 
iing  over  the  thyroid  gland  and  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  is  inferted  tendi- 
nous into  the  lower  and  pofterior  edge 
of  the  rough  line  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, immediately  under  the  infer- 
. tion  of  the  laft  defc  ribed  mufcle. 
Now  and  then  a few.of  its  fibres  pafs 
on  to  the  os  hyoides.  Its  ufe  is  to 
draw  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  con- 
fequently  the  larynx,  downwards. 

Sternum,  ( Sternum , t,  n . ) . The 
bread:  bene.  The  fternum,  os  pec- 
toris, or  breaft  bone,  is  the  oblong, 
flat  bone,  placed  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  thorax.  The  unification  of  this 
bone  in  the  foetus  beginning  from 
many  different  points  at  the  fame 
time,  we  find  it,  in  young  fubjeds, 
compofed  of  feveial  bones  united  by 
cartilages  ; but  as  we  advance  in  life, 
tfioft:  of  thefe  cartilages  ofiify,  and 
the  fternum,  in  the  adult  {late,  is 
found  to  confift  of  three,  and  fome- 
times  only  of  two  pieces,  the  two 
lower  portions  being  united  into  one  ; 
and  very  often,  in  old  fubjeds,  the 
whole  is  formed  into  one  bone.  But, 
even  in  the  latter  cafe,  we  may  ft  ill 
obferve  the  marks  pf  its  former  divi- 


frohs ; fo  that,  in  deferibing  the 
bone,  we  may  very  properly  divide 
it  into  its  upper,  middle,  and  inferior 
portions. 

The  upper  portion  forms  an  irre- 
gular fquare,  which,  without  much 
reafon,  has,  by  many  writers,  been 
compared  to  the  figure  of  a heart  as 
it  is  painted  on  cards.  It  is  of  c*n- 
fiderabie  thicknefs,  efpecially  at  its 
upper  part.  Its  anterior  furface  is 
irregular,  and  flightly  convex  ; pof- 
teriorly,  it  is  fomewhat  concave.  Its 
upper  middle  part  is  hollowed,  to 
make  way  for  the  trachea  arieria. 
On  each  fide,  fuperiorly,  we  obferve 
an  oblong  articulating  furface,  cover- 
ed with  cartilage  in  the  recent  ftib- 
jed.  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  cla- 
vicle^. Immed  ately  below  this,  on 
each  fide,  the  bone  becomes  thinner, 
and  we  obferve  a rough  furface  for 
receiving  the  cartilage  of  the  firft 
rib,  and,  almoft  dole  to  the  inferior 
edge  of  this,  we  find  the  half  of  fuch 
another  furface,  which,  combined 
with  a fnnilar  furface  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  fteinum,  ferves  for  the 
articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
fecond  rib. 

The  middle  portion  is  much  longer, 
narrower,  and  thinner  than  the  for- 
mer ; but  is  fomewhat  broader  and 
thinner  below  than  above,  where  it 
is  conneded  with  the  upper  portion. 
The  whole  of  its  anterior  furface  is 
flightly  convex,  and  within  it  is  flight- 
ly concave.  Its  edge,  on  each  tide, 
affords  four  articulating  furfaces,  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth 
ribs  ; and  parts  of  articulating  fur- 
faces  at  its  upper  and  lower  parts,  for 
the  fecond  and  feventh  ribs.  About 
the  middle  of  this  portion  of  the 
< fternum  wefometimes  find  a confider- 
able  hole,  large  enough  in  fome  fub» 
jeds  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little 
finger.  Sylvius  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  defcribed  it.  Kiolanus 
and  fome  others  after  him  have,  with- 
out reafon,  fuppofed  it  to  be  more 
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frequent  in  women  than  in  men. 
In  the  recent  fubje£t  it  is  clofed  by 
a cartilaginous  fubftance  ; and,  as  it 
does  not  Teem  deftined  for  the  tranf- 
miflion  of  veftels,  as  fome  writers 
have  aiTerted,  we  may,  perhaps  very 
properly,  with  M.  Hunauld,  con- 
fider  it  as  an  accidental  circumftance, 
occalioned  by  an  interruption  of  the 
ollification,  before  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  bone  is  completely  ofii- 
fied. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of 
the  fternum  is  feparated  from  the  for- 
mer by  a line,  which  is  feldom  alto- 
gether obliterated,  even  in  the  oldeft 
iubjedls.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  bone,  and  defcends  be- 
tween the  ribs,  fo  as  to  have  been 
confidered  as  an  appendix  to  the  reft 
of  the  fternum.  From  its  fhape,  and 
its  being  conftantly  in  a ftate  of  car- 
tilage in  young  fubje&s,  it  has  been 
commonly  named  cartilago  xiphoides , 
cnjtformis,  or  fword-like  cartilage ; 
though  many  of  the  ancients  gave 
the  name  oh  xiphoides  to  the  whole 
fternum  ; comparing  the  two  lirlt 
bones  to  the  handle,  and  this  appen- 
dix to  the  blade  of  the  fword.  The 
fhape  of  this  appendix  varies  in  dif- 
ferent fubje&s;  in  fome  it  is  longer 
and  more  pointed,  in  others  fhorter 
and  more  obtufe.'  Vefiingius  has  feen 
it  reaching  as  low  as  the  navel,  and 
incommoding  the  motion  of  the 
trunk  forwards.  In  general  it  termi- 
nates obtufely,  or  in  a fmgle  point ; 
fometimes,  however,  it  is  bifurcated, 
and  Euftachius  and  Haller  have  feen 
it  trifid.  Very  often  we  find  it  per- 
forated, for  the  tranfmiftion  of 
branches  of  the  mammary  artery. 
In  the  adult  it  is  ufually  oflified  and 
tipped  with  cartilage,  but  it  very  of- 
ten continues  cartilaginous  through 
life,  and  Haller  once  found  it  in  this 
ftate  in  a woman  who  died  in  her 
hundredth  year. 

The  fubftance  of  the  fternum,  in- 
ternally, is  of  a light,  fpongy  tex'- 


ture,  covered  externally  Nyith  a thin 
bony  plate ; hence  it  happens  that 
this  bone  is  eafily  fradlured.  From 
the  defcription  we  have  given  of  it* 
its  ufes  may  be  eafily  underftood. 
We  have  feen  it  ferving  for  the  arti- 
culation of  feven  true  ribs  on  each 
fide,  and  hence  we  (hall  find  it  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe  in  refpiration.  We  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  it  is  articulated 
with  each  of  the  clavicles.  It  ferves 
for  the  origin  and  infertion  of  feveral 
mufcles ; it  fupports  the  mediafti- 
num ; and  laftly,  defends  the  heart 
and  lungs  : and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
we  find  a fimilar  bone  in  almoft  all 
animals  that  have  lungs,  and  even  in 
fuch  as  have  no  ribs,  of  which  lat- 
ter we  have  an  inftance  in  the 
frog. 

Sternutamentoria.  SeePtar- 
mica. 

Stertor,  ( Stertor , oris , m.)» 
A noify  kind  of  refpiration  as  is  ob- 
ferved in  apoplexy.  A fnoring  or 
fnorting. 

Stibium,  (Stibium  i.  n.).  An 
ancient  name  of  antimony.  See  Anti* 
monium. 

Stigma,  (JHgma9  atis9  n.).  A 
fmall  red  fpeck  in  the  lkin,  occafion- 
ing  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 
Stigmata  are  generally  diftimft  or 
apart  from  each  other.  They  fome- 
times aflume  a livid  colour  and  are 
then  termed  petechia. 

Stimulants,  ( Stimulantia,  fc. 
medicament a , from  Jlimulo,  to  ftir  up). 
Medicines  are  fo  termed  which  pof- 
fefs  a power  of  exciting  the  animal 
energy.  They  are  divided  into,  I, 
Stimulantia  tonic  a , as  Jin  a pi,  cant  ha- 
rides,  mer cur  'd  praparationes.  2.  Sti- 
mulantia defujibilia,  as  alkali  volatile  * 
electricity,  heat , &c.  3.  Stimulantia 

cardiaca , as  cinnamomum,  nuxmofchata, 
wine,  &c. 

Stimulus,  ( Stimulus , t,  m.)* 
Any  thing  which  irritates. 

Stinking  lettuce.  See  Lac* 
tuca  sravcolens • 
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Stizolobium-  Tne  cowage  is 
{Sometimes  fo  called.  See  Dolichos. 

Stoech  as,  ( Stachas , ro*%a?;  from 
roi^aSs?,  the  iflandson  which  it  grew). 
French  lavender. 

Stoechas  arabica.  French 
lavender.  Lavetidula  Jlcechas  of  Lin- 
naeus. This  plant  is  much  lefs  grate- 
ful in  fmell  and  flavour  than  the  com- 
mon lavender  to  which  it  is  allied  in 
its  properties. 

Stoechas  citrina.  See  Eli - 
chryfum. 

Stomacace,  ( Stomacace , es , f. 
axaxv  i from  j-e^ta,  the  mouth, 
and  xccxoc9  evil).  A fetor  in  the 
mouth  with  a bloody  difcharge  from 
the  gums. 

Stomach.  Ventri cuius.  A mem- 
branous receptacle,  fituated  'in  the 
epigraftic  region,  which  receives  the 
food  from  the  cefophagus ; its  figure 
is  fomewhat  oblong  and  round  : it  is 
largeft  on  the  left  fide,  and  gradually 
diminifhes  towards  its  lower  orifice, 
where  it  is.  the  leaft.  Its  fuperior 
orifice,  where  the  aefophagus  termi- 
nates, is  called  the  cardia  ; the  infe- 
rior orifice,  where  the  inteftine  begins, 
the  pylorus.  The  anterior  furface  is 
turned  towards  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles,  and  the  pofterior  oppofite  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.  It  has  two  curva- 
tures : the  firft  is  called  the  great 
curvature  of  the’ftomach,  and  ex- 
tends downwards  from  one  orifice  to 
the  other,  having  the  omentum  ad- 
hering to  it : the  fecond  is  the  fmall 
curvature,  which  is  alfo  between  both 
orifices,  but  fuperiorly  and  pofteriorly. 
The  ftomach,  like  the  inteftinal  ca- 
nal, is  compofed  of  three  coats  or 
membranes  : i.  The  outermojl,  which 
is  very  firm  and  from  the  peritonaeum : 
2.  The  mufcular , which  is  very  thick, 
and  compofed  of  various  mufcular 
fibres  : and,  3.  The  innermojl  or  vil- 
lous coat , which  is  covered  with  exhal- 
ing and  inhaling  vefiels,  and  mucus. 
Thefe  coats  are  conned ed  together 
by  cellular  membrane.  The  glands 


of  the  ftomach  which  feparate  the 
mucus,  are  fituated  between  the  vil- 
lous and  mufcular  coat,  in  the  cel- 
lular ftru&ure.  The  arteries  of  the 
ftomach  come  chiefly  from  the  cceliac 
artery,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into  the 
coronary,  gaftro-epiploic,  and  fhort 
arteries ; they  are  accompanied  by 
veins  which  have  fimilar  names,  and 
which  terminate  in  the  vena  portae. 
The  nerves  of  the  ftomach  are  very 
numerous,  and  come  from  the  eighth 
pair  and  intercoftal  nerves.  The 
lymphatic  vefiels  are  diftributed 
throughout  the  whole  fubftancc,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  thoracic 
dud.  The  ufe  of  the  ftomach  is  to 
excite  hunger  and  partly  thirft,  to 
receive  the  food  from  the  cefophagus, 
and  to  retain  it,  till  by  the  motion  of 
the  ftomach,  the  admixture  of  va- 
rious fluids,  and  many  other  changes, 
it  is  rendered  fit  to  pafs  the  right 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  and  - afford 
chyle  to  the  inteftines. 

Stomach,  inflammation  of, 
See  Gajlritis . 

Stomachics,  ( Stomachia , fc. 
medicamenta , from  the  fto- 

mach). Medicines  which  excite  and 
ftrengthen  the  action  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

Stone.  See  Calculus. 

Stone  cross.  See  Illecslra. 

Storax,  ( Storax , acis,  ro^). 
See  Styrax. 

Storax  liquid.  See  Liqui - 

dambra. 

Storax  liquida.  See  Liquid 

dambra. 

Storax  white.  See  Baljamum 
peruvianum.  • k 

Strabismus,  ( Strabifmus , /,  m. 
rpaCi^or,  from  to  fquint). 

Squinting.  An  afft&ion  of  the  eye, 
by  which  the  perfon  fees  obje&s  in 
an  oblique  manner,  from  the  axis  of 
vifion  being  diftbrted.  Cullen-  ar- 
ranges this  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
and  order  dyfcincfia.  . 

Strammonium.  See  Stramonium . 
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Stramonium,  (Stramonium,  i,  n' 
from  Jlramen , flraw ; fo  called  from 
its  fibrous  roots).  Common  thorn- 
apple.  Datura  Jlramonium  of  Lin- 
naeus. Datura  pericarpiis  fpinofis 
ere  fils  o vat  is,  foliis  ovatis  glabris . 
Clafs  Pentandria . Order  Monogynia . 
This  plant  has  been  long  known  as 
a powerful  narcotic  poifon.  In  its 
Tecent  ftate  it  has  a bitterifh  tafte, 
and  a fmell  fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  poppies,  efpecially  if  the  leaves  be 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  In- 
ftances  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
plant  are  numerous,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  feed.  An  extrad  pre- 
pared from  the  feeds  is  recommended 
by  Baron  Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epi- 
leptic, and  convulfive  affe&ions.  Ex- 
ternally the  leaves  of  ftramonium 
have  been  applied  to  inflammatory 
tumors  and  burns,  and  it  is  faid  with 
fuccefs. 

Strangury,  ( Stranguria , &,  f. 
rffluftifta,  from  rpa a drop,  and  ppov, 
urine).  A difficulty  of  making  wa- 
ter, attended  with  pain  and  drip- 
ping. 

Stratiotes,  ( Stratiotes , ee,  m. 
jrfariwluj,  from  rpdlo^,  an  army,  10  nam- 
ed from  its  virtues  in  healing  freth 
wounds, and  its  ufefulnefs  to  foldiers.) 
See  Millefolium . 

Strawberry,  See  Fragaria . 

Strophulus,  (Strophulus , m.) 
A papulous  eruption,  peculiar  to  in- 
fants, and  exhibiting  a variety  of 
forms,  which  are  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Willan,  under  the  titles  of  intertinc - 
tus,  a Ibid  us,  confertus , volaticus , 
and  Candidas. 

I.  Strophulus  Intertinflus,  ufually 
carlcd  the  red  gum,  and  by  the 
French,  EJjlorefcence  Benigne.  The 
papulae  characterizing  this  affe&ion, 
rife  fenfibly  above  the  level  of  the 
cuticle,  are  of  a vivid  red  colour,  and 
commonly  diftinCt  from  each  other. 
The  ir  number  and  extent  varies 
much  in  different  cafes.  They  ap- 
pear molt  conftantly  on  the  cheeks, 


fore-arm,  and  back  of  the  hand,  but 
are  fometimes  diffufed  over  the  whole 
body.  The  papulae  are,  in  many 
places,  intermixed  with  ftigmata,  and 
often  with  red  patches  of  a larger 
fize,  which  do  not,  however,  occa- 
fion  any  elevation  of  the  cuticle.  A 
child’s  Ikin  thus  variegated,  fome- 
what refembles  a piece  of  red  printed  * 
linen  ; and  hence  this  eruption  was 
formerly  called  the  red  gown , a 
term  which  is  {till  retained  in  feveral 
counties  of  England,  and  may  be 
found  in  old  dictionaries.  Medical 
writers  have  changed  the  original 
word  for  one  of  a fimilar  found,  but 
not  more  fignificant.  The  Strophulus 
Intertintlus  has  not,  in  general,  any 
tendency  to  become  puffular,  a few 
fmall  puftules  containing  a ftraw- 
coloured,  watery  fluid,  occafionally 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  but 
fcarcely  merit  attention,  as  the  fluid 
is  always  re-abforbed  in  a fhort  time* 
without  breaking  the  cuticle.  The 
eruption  ufually  terminates  in  feurf, 
or  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle ; its 
duration,  however,  is  very  uncertain, 
the  papulae  and  fpots  fometimes  re- 
main t or  a length  of  time,  without 
an  obvious  alteration,  fometimes 
difappear  and  come  out  again  daily; 
but,  for  the  molt  part,  one  erup- 
tion of  them  fucceeds  another,  at 
longer  intervals,  and  with  more 
regularity.  This  complaint  occurs 
chiefly  within  the  two  firft  months 
of  laCtation.  It  is  not  always  ac- 
companied with,  or  preceded  by  any 
diforders  of  the  conftitution,  but  ap- 
pears occafionally  in  the  ftrongeft  and 
moil  healthy  children.  Some  authors, 
connect  it  with  aphthou  ulcerations 
common  in  children,  fuppofing  the - 
latter  to  be  a part  of  the  fame  difeafe 
diffufed  along  the  internal  furfacesof 
the  mouth  and  inteffines.  The  fadl 
however  feems  to  be,  that  the  two 
affections  alternate  with  each  other; 
for  thofe  infants,  who  have  the  pa- 
pulous eruption  on  the  Ikin  are  lefs 
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liable  to  aphthae  ; and  when  the 
aphthae  take  place  to  a confiderable 
degree,  the  fkin  is  generally  pale  and 
free  from  eruption.  The  Strophulus 
JntertinSus  is,  by  moll  writers,  faid 
to  originate  from  an  acidity,  or 
acrimonious  quality  of  the  milk  tak- 
en into  a chiid^s  flomach,  communi- 
cated afterwards  to  the  blood,  and 
Simulating  the  cutaneous  excretories. 
Thisopinion  might,  without  difficulty, 
be  proved  to  have  little  foundation. 
The  pre-aifpofition  to  the  complaint 
may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate 
and  tender  ftate  of  the  fkin,  and  from 
the  ftrong  determination  of  blood  to 
the  furface,  which  evidently  takes 
place  in  infants.  The  papulous 
eruption  is,  in  many  c^fes,  connected 
with  a weak,  irritable  flats  d^the 
alimentary  canal,  and  confequ^tk^n- 
digellion.  For  if  it  be,  by  any  means 
fuddenly  repelled  frorri  the  furface, 
diarrhea,  vomiting,  fpafmodic  auc- 
tions of  the  bowels,  and  often  gene- 
ral diflurbance  of  the  conftitution 
fucceed  ; but  as  foon  as  it  reappears, 
thofe  internal  complaints  are  wholly 
fufpended.  Dr.  Armflrong  and 
others  have  particularly  noted  this 
reciprocation,  which  makes  the  red 
gum,  at  times,  a difeafe  of  fome  im- 
portance,'though  in  its  ufual  from  it 
is  not  thought  to  be  in  any  refpedt 
dangerous.  On  their  remarks  a ne- 
cefiary  caution  is  founded,  not  to  ex- 
pofe  infants  to  a ftream  of  very  cold 
air,  nor  to  plunge  them  unfeafonably 
In  a eold  bath.  The  mod  violent,  and 
even  fatal  fymptoms  have  often  been 
the  confequence  of  fuch  imprudent 
conduct. 

2.  The  Strophulus  Albichis,  by  fome 
termed  the  •white  gum,  is  merely  a 
variety  of  ftrophulus  intertin&us,  but 
deferves  fome  notice  on  account  of 
the  different  appearance  of  its  papulae. 
In  place  of  thofe  described  as  charac- 
terizing the  red  gum,  there  is  a 
number  of  minute,  whitifh  fpecks, 
a little  elevated,  and  fometimes, 


though  not  constantly  furrounded  by 
a flight  rednefs.  Thefe  papulae, 
when  their  tops  are  removed,  do  not 
difeharge  any  fluid ; it  is  however 
probable  that  they  are  originally 
formed  by  the  depofition  of  a fluid, 
which  afterwards  concretes  under  the 
cuticle.  They  appear  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  bread,  and  are  more 
permanent  than  the  papulae  of  the 
red  gum.  In  other  refpe&s  they 
have  the  fame  nature  and  tendency, 
and  require  a fimilar  plan  of  treat- 
ment. Although  a diftindtive  name  L 
has  been  applied  to  this  eruption, 
when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  pro- 
per to  obferve  that  in  a great  num- 
ber of  cafes,  there  are  red  papulae 
and  fpots  intermixed  with  it,  which 
prove  its  connexion  with  the  ftro- 
phulas  Intertin&us. 

3.  The  Strophulus  Confertus.  An 
eruption  of  numerous  papulae,  vary-  n 
ing  in  their  fize,  appears  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  infants  during 
dentition,  and  has  thence  been  de- 
nominated the  tooth  rafh : it  is 
fometimes  alfo  termed,  the  rank 
red  gum , About  the  fourth  or 

’’'fifth  month  after  birth,  and  eruption 
of  this  kind  ufually  takes  place  on 
the  cheeks  and  fides  of  the  nofe,  ex- 
tending fometimes  to  the  forehead 
and  arms,  but  rarely  to  the  trunk  or 
body.  The  papulae  on  the  face  are 
fmaller,  and  fet  more  clofely  toge- 
ther than  in  the  red  gum ; their 
colour  is  not  fo  vivid,  but  they  are 
generally  more  permanent.  They 
terminate  at  length  with  flight 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  and  often 
appear  again  in  the  fame  places, 
a fhort  time  afterwards.  The  pa-  k • 
pulse  which  in  this  complaint  occa- 
sionally appear  on  the  back  or  loins 
are  much  larger  and  fomewhat  more 
difiant  from  each  other,  than  thofe 
on  the  face.  They  are  often  fur- 
rounded  by  an  extenfive  eirele  of  in-  f 
flammation,  and  a few  of  them  con-  1 
tain  a femi-pellucid  watery  fluid, 
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which  is  re-abforbed  when  the  in- 
flammation fubfides.  In  the  feventh 
or  eighth,  the  ftrophulus  confertus 
afiumes  a Tome  what  different  form  : 
one  or  two  large  irregular  patches 
gppear  on  the  arms,  (boulder,  or 
neck  ; in  which  the  papulae  are  hard, 
of  a confiderable  fize,  and  fet  fo  clofe 
together  that  the  whole  furface  is  of 
a high  red  colour.  Moli-epgiffionly 
the  fore-arm  is  the  feat  orllfms,  erup- 
tion, the  papulae  rifing  the 

back  of  the  hand,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending upwards  along  the  arm. 
Sometimes,  however,  tjje  eruption 
i commences  at  the  elbow,  and  pro- 
ceeds a little  upwards  and  downwards 
on  the  outfide  of  the  arm.  It  arrives 
at  its  height  in  about  a fortnight, 

' the  papulse  then  begin  to  fade,  and 
become  flat  at  the  top,  afterwards 
the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  the  part 
affe&ed,  which  remains  difcoloured 
rough,  and  irregular,  for  a week  or 
two  longer. 

An  obltinate  and  very  painful  mo- 
dification of  this  diieafe  takes  place, 
though  not  often,  on  the  lower  extre- 
mities. The  papulse  fpread  from  the 
! calves  of  the  legs  to  the  thighs,  nates, 
loins,  and  round  the  body  as  high  as 
the  navel  : *^eing  very  numerous  and 
clofe  together,  they  produce  a con- 
tinuous rednefs  over  all  the  parts 
above  mentioned. 

The  cuticle  prefently  however  fhri- 
velled,  cracks  in  various  places,  and 
finally  feparatesfrom  the  Ikin  in  large 
pieces.  During  this  procefs  a new 
cuticle  is  formed,  notwithllanding 
which  the  complaint  recurs  in  a fhort 
time,  and  goes  through  the  fame 
courfe  as  before,  in  this  manner 
fucctlfive  eruptions  take  place,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  three  or  four 
months,  and  perhaps  do  not  ceafe 
till  the  child  is  one  year  old,  or  fome- 
what  more.  Children  necelfarily 
fuffer  great  uneafinefs  from  the  heat 
and  irritation  occalioned  by  fo  ex- 
tenflve  an  eruption,  yet,  while  they 


are  affe&ed  with  it,  they  often  re- 
main free  from  any  internal  or  fe- 
brile complaint.  This  appearance 
fliould  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  in- 
tertrigo of  infants,  which  exhibits  an 
uniform,  red,  fmooth,  fining  furface, 
without  papulse  ; and  which  afFeds 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  nates  and 
infide  of  the  thighs,  being  produced 
by  the  ftimulus  of  the  urine,  &c. 
with  which  the  child's  cloaths  are 
almoft  conftantly  wetted.  The 
ftrophulus  confertus  where  the  child 
is  otherwise  htra-hhy,  is  generally  af- 
cribed  to  a ftate  indigeftion,  or 
Tome  feverilh  complaint  of  the  mo- 
ther or  nurfe.  Dr.  VVillanlioWever 
afferts  that  he  has  more  frequently  fees* 
the  eruption,  when  no  fuchcaufe  was 
evident.  It  may  with  more  proba- 
bility, be  confidered  as  one  of  the  nu- 
merous fymptoms  of  irritation,  arifing 
from  the  inflamed  and  painfulftate  of 
the  gums  in  dentition:  fince  it  always 
occurs  during  that  procefs,  am]  difap- 
pears  foon  after  tiie  firfl;  teeth  have 
cut  the  gums. 

4.  T he  Strophulus  Volatlcus  is 
chara&erized  by  an  appearance  of 
fmall  circular  patches,  or  clufters  of 
papulae,  arifing  fucceffively  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  The  number 
of  papulse  in  each  duller  is  from  fix 
to  twelve,  both  the  papulae  and  their 
interftices  are  of  a high  red  colour. 
Thefe  patches  continue  red  with  a 
little  heat  or  itching,  for  about  fout 
days,  when  they  turn  brown,  and  be- 
gin to  exfoliate.  As  one  patch  de- 
clines another  appears  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  it,  and  in  this  manner  the 
complaint  often  fpreada  gradually 
over  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  not 
terminating  in  lefs  than  three  or  four 
weeks.  During  that  time  the  child 
has  fometimes  a quick  pulfe,  a white 
tongue,  and  feems  uneafy  and  fret- 
ful. In  many  cafes,  however,  the 
eruption  takes  place  without  any 
fymptoms  of  internal  diforder.  The 
above  complaiqt  has  been  by  fome 
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writers  denominated  ignis  volaticus 
Infantum  : under  this  title  Aftruc  and 
Lorry  have  defcribed  one  of  the  forms 
of  crufta  la&ea,  in  which  a fuccef- 
five  eruption  of  puftules  takes  place 
on  the  fame  fpot  generally  about  the 
mouth  or  eyes,  in  children  of  differ- 
ent ages,  and  fometimes  in  adults. 
The  macula  volatica  infantum  men- 
tioned by  W ittichius,  Sennertus,  and 
Sebizeus,  agree  in  fome  refpeft  with 
the  ftrophulus  volaticus;  but  they 
are  defcribed  by  other  German  au- 
thors as  a fpecies  of  eryfipelas,  or  as 
irregular  efflorefcences  affediing  the 
genitals  of  infants,  and  often  proving 
fatal.  The  ftrophulus  volaticus  is  a 
complaint  by  no  means  frequent.  In 
moft  cafes  which  have  come  under 
Dr.  Willan’s  obfervation,  it  appeared 
between  the  third  and  fixth  month  ; 
in  one  inftance,  however,  it  occurred 
about  ten  days  after  birth,  and  con- 
tinued three  weeks,  being  gradually 
diffufed  from  the  cheeks  and  fore- 
head to  the  fcalp,  afterwards  to  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  to  the  ex- 
tremities, when  the  patches  exfoli- 
ated a red  furface  was  left,  with  flight 
border  of  detached  cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  Candidas.  In  this 
form  of  ftrophulus  the  papulae  are 
larger  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
fpecies.  They  have  no  inflamma- 
tion round  their  bafe ; their  furface 
is  very  fmooth  and  fhining,  whence 
they  appear  to  be  of  a lighter  colour 
than  the  adjoining  cuticle.  They  are 
diffufed,  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,  over  the  loins,  fhoul- 
ders,  and  upper  part  of  the  arms  ; in 
any  other  fituation  they  are  feldom 
found. 

This  eruption  affe&s  infants  about 
a year  old,  and  moft  commonly  fuc- 
ceeds  fome  of  the  acute  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  liable.  Dr.  Willan 
has  cbferved  it  on  their  recovery 
from  a catarrhal  fever,  and  after  in- 
flammations of  the  bowels  or  lungs 
The  papulae  continue  hard  and 
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elevated  for  about  a week,  then  gra.- 
dually  fublide  and  difappear. 

Struma,  ( Struma , ay  f.  from 
flruoy  to  heap  up).  This  term  is  ap- 
plied by  fome  authors  to  fcrofula, 
and  by  others  to  an  induration  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  endemial 
to  the  Tyrolefe  and  Swifs. 

Struthium,  (Strut hium,  i,  n. 
r^Otot,  from  rfvQoc ; a fparrow,  fo 
named  from  the  refemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  an  unfledged  fparrow). 
The  mafter-wort  or  foap-wort.  Sec 
Imperatoria . 

Strychnos  nux  vomica.  The 
fy Hematic  name  of  the  tree  whofe 
feed  is  called  the  poifon  nut.  See 

Nux  vomica. 

Strychnos  volubilis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  tree  which  is 
fuppofed  to  afford  the  Jefuits  bean. 
See  Fab  a indie  a. 

Stupor,  (Sluporf  oris,  m,  from 
flupeoy  to  be  fenfelefs).  Infenfibi- 
lity. 

Styliform,  ( Styliformis,  from 
flylusy  a bodkin,  and  forma , a like- 
nefs).  Shaped  like  a bodkin  or 
ftyle. 

Stylo.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  mufcles  which 
are  attached  to  the  ftiloid  procefs  of 
the  temporal  bone  ; as, 

Stylo-glossus,  (Mufculus  Jly - 
logloffus ) . A mufcle,  fituated  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides 
laterally,  which  draws  the  tongue 
afide  and  backwards.  It  arifes  ten- 
dinous and  fleftvy  from  the  ftyloid 
procefs,  and  from  the  ligament  which 
connects  that  procefs  to  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  isinferted  into  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  runs  along  its 
fides  and  is  infenfibely  loft  near  its 
tip.  > 

Stylo  - HYOi  deus.  ( Mufculus 

hyoideus ).  A mufcle,  fituated  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoide* 
laterally,  which  pulls  the  os  hyoides 
to  one.  fide  and  a little  upwards. 

It  is  a fmall,  thin,  fldhy  mufcle, 
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fituated  between  the  ftyloid  procefs 
and  os  hyoides,  under  the  pofterior 
belly  and  middle  tendon  of  the  digaf- 
tricus,  near  the  upper  edge  of  that 
mufcle. 

- It  arlfes  by  a long  thin  tendon, 
from  the  bafis  and  poilerior  edge  of 
the  ftyloid  procefs,  and,  defcending 
in  an  oblique  direction,  is  inferted 
into  the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of 
the  os  hyoides,  near  its  horn. 

The  flelhy  belly  of  this  mufcle  is 
ufually  perforated,  on  one  or  both 
fides,  for  the  paffage  of  the  middle 
tendon  of  the  digaftricus. 

Sometimes,  though  not  always,  we 
find  another  fmaller  mufcle  placed 
before  the  ftylo-hyoideus,  which, 
from  its  having  nearly  the  fame  ori- 
gin and  infertion,  and  the  fame  ufe, 
is  Q&\\z<\fylo-hyoideus - alter . It  feems  to 
have  been  firft  known  to  Euftachius  ; 
fo  that  Douglas  was  not  aware  of 
this  circumftance,  when  he  placed  it 
amongft  the  mufcles  difeovered  by 
bimfelf.  It  arifes  from  the  apex  of 
the  ftyloid  procefs,  and  fometimes, 
by  a broad  and  thin  aponeurofis, 
rrom  the  inner  and  pofterior  part  of 
:hc  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  appendix  or  little 
ihom  of  the  os  hyodes. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  mufcles  is  to  pull 
he  os  hyoides  to  one  fide,  and  a 
ittle  upwards. 

St ylo-h yoideus  alter.  See 
Stylo-hyoideus. 

Stylo-mastoid  foramen.  A 
lole  between  the  ftyloid  and  maftoid 
)rocefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  through 
vhich  the  portio  dura  of  the  audi- 
ory  nerve  paffes  to  the  temples. 

Stylo-ph  aryngeus,  ( Muf cuius 
haryngcus).  A mufcle,  fituated  be- 
ween  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides 
aterally,  which  dilates  and  raifes  the 
iharynx  and  thyroid  cartilage  up- 
wards. It  arifes  flefhy  from  the  root 
f the  ftyloid  procefs,  and  13  inferted 
nto  the  fide  of  the  pharynx  and  back 
•art  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 


Styptics,  ( Styptica,  a ripa,  to 
adftringe).  A term  given  to  thofe 
fubftances  which  poffefs  the  power  of 
Hopping  haemorrhages,  fuch  as  tur- 
pentine, alum,&c. 

Sty  rax,  (Sty  rax,  acts , f.  from 
r t>pa|,  a reed,  in  which  it  was  ufed 
to  be  preferved).  Styrax  calamita. 
Officinal  ftorax.  Styrax  officinalis  of 
Linnaeus.  Styrax  foliis  ovatis , fubtus 
villoJtSy  racemis  fmplicibus  folio  brevi- 
oribus.  Hort.  Kew.  Clafs  Decan- 
ria.  Order  Monogynia . There  are 
two  kinds  of  ftorax  to  be  found  in 
the  ftiops  ; the  one  is  ufually  in  irre- 
gular compact  maffes,  free  from, im- 
purities, of  a reddifh  brown  appear- 
ance, and  interfperfed  with  whitifh 
tears,  fomewhat  like  gum  ammoniac 
or  benzoin ; it  is  extremely  fragrant, 
and  upon  the  application  of  heat 
readily  melts.  This  has  been  called 
Jlorax  in  lump , red  for  ax  j and  in  fe- 
parate  tears,  forax  in  tears.  The 
other  kind,  which  is  called  the  com- 
mon forax , is  in  large  maffes,  very 
light,  and  bears  no  external  refem- 
blance  whatever  to  the  former  ftorax, 
as  it  feems  almoft  wholly  compofed 
of  dirty  faw  duft,  caked  together  by 
refinous  matter.  Storax  was  for- 
merly ufed  in  catarrhal  complaints, 
coughs,  afthmas,  obftru&ions,  &c. 
In  the  prefent  practice  it  is  almoft 
totally  difregarded,  notwithftanding 
it  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  nervous 
difeafes. 

Styrax  alba.  See  Balfamum 
perivianum. 

Styrax  benzoin.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
the  gum  benzoin.  See  Benzoin.  4 

Styrax  calamita.  See  Sty - 
rax . 

Styrax  liquida.  See  Liqui- 
dambra. 

Styrax  officinalis.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  tree  which  af- 
fords the  folid  ftyrax.  See  Styrax . 

Subclavian  artery,  (from 
fub,  under,  and  clavis,  a key,  becaufe 
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the  clavicles  were  fuppofed  to  refem- 
ble  the  key  of  the  ancients).  The 
right  fubclavian  arifes  from  the  ar- 
teria  innominata,  and  proceeds  under 
the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left 
fubclavian  arifes  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  afcends  under  the  left 
clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  fubcla- 
vians  in  their  courfe  give  off  the  in- 
ternal mammary,  the  cervical,  the 
vertebral,  and  the  fuperior  intercoftal 
arteries. 

Subclavius,  (Muf cuius  fubcla - 
vius).  A mufcle,  fituated  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which 
pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and  for- 
wards. It  arifes  tendinous  from  the 
cartilage  that  joins  the  firfl  rib  to  the 
fternum,  is  inferted  after  becom- 
ing flefhy  into  the  inferior  part  of 
the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies  from 
within  an  inch  of  the  fternum  as  far 
outwards  as  to  its  connexion,  by  a 
ligament,  with  the  coracoid  procefs 
of  the  fcapula. 

Subcutaneous  glands.  Thefe 
are  febaceous  glands,  lying  under  the 
fkin,  which  thty  perforate  by  their 
excretory  drifts. 

S u B t r,  ( Suber , eris , n.)  The 
c«rk  tree.  i he  fruit  of  this  tre£, 
Quercus  fuber  of  Linnaeus  are  much 
more  nutritious  than  our  acorns,  and 
are  fweet  and  often  eaten  when  roaft- 
ed  in  fome  parts  of  Spain.  The  bark 
called  cork  when  burnt,  is  employed 
as  an  adilringent  application  to  bleed- 
ing piles,  and  to  allay  the  pain  ufu- 
ally  attendant  on  hemorrhoids,  when 
mixed  with  an  ointment.  Peftaries 
and  other  chirurgical  inftruments  are 
alfo  made  of  this  ufeful  bark. 

Sublimate.  See  Hydrargyrus 
muriatus ■. 

Sublimation,  ( Sullimatio , onis , 
f.  from  Jublirno , to  raife  or  fublitne). 
This  chemical  procefs  differs  from 
evaporation  only  in  being  confined  to 
folid  fubftances.  It  is  ufually  per- 
formed either  for  the  purpofe  of  pu- 
rifying certain  fubftances,  and  difen- 


gagfng  them  from  extraneous  mat- 
ters ; or  elfe  to  reduce  into  vapour, 
and  combine,  under  that  form,  prin- 
ciples which  would  have  united  with 
greater  difficulty  if  they  had  not  been 
brought  to  that  ftate  of  extreme  di- 
vifion. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat, 
and  confequently  capable  of  being 
feparated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed 
matters,  fo  various  folid  bodies  are 
fubjefted  to  a fimilar  treatment. 
Fluids  are  faid  to  diftil,  and  folids  to 
fublime,  though  fometimes  both  are 
obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  ope- 
ration. If  the  fubliming  matter  con- 
cretes into  a folid,  hard  mafs,  it  is 
commonly  called  a fublimate  $ if  into 
a powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  fubjedts  of  this  ope- 
ration are,  volatile  alkaline  falls  ; neu- 
tral falts,  compofed  «f  volatile  falts 
and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac,  the  fait 
of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin, 
mercurial  preparations,  and  fulphur. 
Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile  are 
frequently  made  to  fublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones,  thus  iron  is 
carried  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the  pre- 
parations of  the  flores  martialis,  or 
ferrum  ammoniacale. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  dole 
veffels  rife  but  a little  way,  and  ad- 
here to  that  part  of  the  veftel  where 
they  concrete.  Hence  a receiver  or’ 
condenfer  is  lefs  neceffary  here  than 
in  the  preceding  operation  ; a fingle 
veil'd,  as  a mattrafs,  or  tall  vial,  or 
the  like  being  frequently  fufftcient. 
SublImis,  ( Muf cuius  fublimis) 


See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis , and 
Fie  xor  fublimis  perforatus . 

Sublingual  glands,  Gian- 
dula  fubliuguals . The  glands  which 
are  fituated  under  the  tongue,  and 
feercte  faliva.  Their  excretory  du£h 
are  called  Riverian,  from  their  dif 
coverer. 

Subluxatio.  A fprain.  Sprain 
are  always  attended  with  inflamma 
tion  and  often  with  an  eccymofia. 
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Su  B m E R s ion,  ( Submerjto , onis,  f. 
from  fub , under,  and  mcrgo,  to  fink). 
Drowning. 

SuBSC  APULARIS,  ( MufculuS  fub- 
fcapularis , from yi/£,  under,  and  y^- 
the  fhoulder-blade).  The  name 
of  this  mufcle  fufficiently  indicates 
its  fituation.  It  is  compofed  of 
many  fafciculi  of  tendinous  and  flefhy 
fibres,  the  marks  of  which  we  fee 
imprinted  on  the  under  furface  of 
the  fcapula.  Thefe  fafciculi,  which 
arife  from  all  the  bafis  of  that  bone 
internally,  and  likewife  from  its  fu- 
perior,  as  well  as  from  one  half  of 
its  inferior  coda,  unite  to  form  a 
confiderable  flat  tendon  which  ad- 
heres to  the  capfular  ligament,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
lefier  tuberofity  at  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is 
to  roll  the  arm  inwards.  It  likewife 
lerves  to  bring  it  clofe  to  the  ribs ; 
and,  from  its  adhefion  to  the  the  cap- 
fular ligament,  it  prevents  that  mem- 
brane from  being  pinched. 

SuBSULTUS  TENDINUM,  ( Sub - 
rultus , us , m.  from  fubfulto , to  leap). 
Weak  convulfive  motions  or  twitch- 
ings  of  the  tendons,  moftly  of  the 
hands,  generally  obferved  in  the  ex- 
treme ft  ages  of  putrid  fever. 

SuccInas  ammoniac^.  See 
Spiritus  amrmnia  fucctnatus. 

Succinates,  [Succinas,  tis,  m.) 
Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
:he  acid  of  amber,  or  fuccinic  acid, 
i.vith  different  bafes  ; as,  fuccinate  of 
tiota/hy  fuccinate  of  copper,  &c 

Succinic  acid.  Acidum  fucci- 
iicum.  Sal ftccini.  The  fuccinic  acid 
s drawn  from  amber  by  fublimation 
n a gentle  heat,  and  rifes  in  a con- 
crete form  into  the  neck  of  the  fub- 
iming  veflel.  The  operation  muff 
|iot  be  puihed  too  far,  nor  by  too 
bong  a fire,  otherwife  the  oil  of 
inaber  rifes  along  with  the  acid. 
Succinum,  ( Succinum,  i,  n.  from 


Juccus,  juice  ; becaufei  t warthought 
to  exude  from  a tree.  See  Amber, 

SUCCINUM  CINEREUM.  The 
ambergris  is  fo  called  by  fome  au~ 
thors.  See  Amber grifea. 

Succinum  grisIum.  The  am* 
bergris  is  fometimes  fo  called.  Sec 
Ambergrifea . 

Succinum  preparatum.  Prc* 
pared  amber.  See  Amber, 

Succory.  See  Cichorium, 

Succus  ACAC1E  VERiE.  SeC 
Acacia  vera. 

Succus  aconiti  spissatu's. 
See  Aconitum, 

Succus  BACCjE  SAMBUCl  SPIS- 
sat  us.  An  aperient  and  deob- 
flruent  extra&,  often  employed  di- 
luted with  water  in  the  cure  of  ca- 
tarrhal affedlions. 

Succus  BELLADONNA  SPISSA- 
tus.  See  Belladonna. 

Succus  CICUTA  SPISSATUS. 
ExtreiBlum  cicutes.  See  Cicuta. 

SUCCUS  COCHLIARI^E  COMPOSi- 

tus.  A warm  aperient  and  diuretic, 
moftly  exhibited  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  of  the  fkin  arifing  from 
feurvy. 

Succus  gastricus.  See  Gaf. 

trie  juice. 

Succus  HELioTROPii.  See  Be- 
zetta  carulia. 

Succus  HYOSCIAMUS  SPISSA- 
TUS. See  Hyofciamus. 

Succus  LACTUCA  VI R OS  AS 

spissatus.  See  Lachica  graveolens . 

Succus  LI  M ON  IS  SPISSATUS. 
See  Lhncn. 

Su  dam  in  a,  ( Sudamen , inis , n. 
from  fudor , fweet).  Hidroa.  Boa • 
Vefieles  refembling  millet-feeds  in 
form  and  magnitude,  which  appear 
fuddenly,  without  fever,  efpecially  in 
the  fummer-time  after  much  labour 
and  fweating. 

Sudatio,  ( Sudatio,  ouis,  f.  from 
fudor  fweat).  A fweating.  See  E phi- 
drofis. 

Su DQRiFiCS,  (Svdorifica,  fc.  medi- 
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eamenta , from  fudor , fweat,  and  facto, 
to  make).  A fynonym  of  Diapho- 
retics. See  Diaphoretics . 

• Sug  ar.  See  Saccharum . 

Sulcus,  (Sulcus ,i,  rh.).  A groove 
or  furrow ; generally  applied  to  the 
bones. 

Sulphas  alumin5sus.  Alum. 
See  Alumin. 

SuLFHAS  AMMONIAC^.  Alkali 
s volatile  vitriolatum  of  Bergman.  Sal 
ammoniacum  fecretum  of  Glauber.  Vi- 
triolum  ammoniac  ale.  This  fait  has 

been  found  native  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fome  volcanoes,  it  is  ef- 
teemed  diuretic  and  deobftruent,  and 
exhibited  in'  the  fame  difeafes  as  the 
muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia 
L muriata . 

Sulphas  cupri.  Vitriolum  cupri. 
Vitriolum  caruleum.  Vitriolum  Ro- 
manum , &c.  Cuprum  ’vitriolatum 

Pharm.  Lond.  The  fulphat  of  cop- 
per poflefies  acrid  and  Ityptic  quali- 
ties ; is  efteemed  as  a tonic,  emetic, 
adftringent,  and  efcharotic,  and  is 
exhibited  internally  in  the  cure  of 
droplies,  haemorrhages,  and  as  a 
fpeedy  emetic.  Externally  it  is  ap- 
plied to  ftop  haemorrhages,  to  hae- 
morrhoids, leucorrhcea,  phagedenic 
ulcers,  proud  fleih,  and  condylomata. 

Sulphas  cupri  ammoniacalis. 
Cuprum  ammoniacale . This  prepa- 

ration of  copper  polfefTes  adftringent 
and  antieleptic  virtues  ; with  which 
views  it  is  given  internally  in  the  cure 
of  vveaknefs  of  the  primae  viae,  inter- 
mittents,  and  hyiterical  affections. 

Sulphas  ferri.  See  Ferrum 
\ vitriolatum . 

Sulphas  hydrargyri.  See 
H y dr  ar  gyrus  vitriolatus. 

Sulphas  magnesite.  See  Mag - 
n fa  Atriolata. 

Sulphas  potass je.  See  Kali 
vitriolatum. 

Sulphas  sod  a:.  See  Natron 
vitriolatum. 

Sulphas  zinci.  See  Zincum 
vitriolatum.  x 


Sulphates,  ( Sulphas , tis , m.' 
Salts  formed  by  the  combination  c 
thefulphuric  acid  with  different  bafes 
as,  fulphat  of  alumin,  fulphat  of  trot 
&c. 

Sulphites,  ( Sulphis , tis,  m/ 
Salts  formed  by  the  combination  c 
the  fulphureous  acid  with  differert 
bafes  : as,  aluminous  fulphite , ammon 
acal  fulphite , &c. 

Sulphur,  ( Sulphur , uris,  n.' 
Brimftone.  A combuftible,  dry,  ver 
brittle  fubftance,  of  a lemon-yelloi 
colour,  infoluble  in  water,  deflitut 
of  fmell  unlefs  heated,  and  of  a p< 
culiar  faint  tafte.  It  becomes  ele< 
trie  by  fri&ion.  Nature  abounc 
with  fulphur,  both  pure  and  in 
date  of  combination.  The  formt 
is  found  near  the  craters  of  volcanoi 
and  the  fources  of  fome  mineral  w; 
ters ; and  in  larger  mafTes  mixe 
with  gypfum  and  calcareous  earth  i 
Sicily,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  oth< 
countries.  The  latter  is  found  i 
metallic  ores,  and  combined  with  hi 
drogen  and  lime,  in  various  miner; 
waters.  The  fulphur  of  commerc 
is  either  fuch  as  is  found  ready  forn 
ed,  or  fuch  as  is  extra&ed  from  coj 
per  or  iron  pyrites.  Of  late  it  h; 
been  afferted,  that  fulphur  is  ofte 
feparated  during  the  putrefadlic 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  an 
even  that  it  has  been  extracted  froi 
them  by  chemical  means.  Sulphui 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  w; 
thought  to  be  a compound  body,  tl 
conilituent  parts  of  which  were  fai 
to  be  vitriolic  acid  and  phlogiflon 
but  it  can  now  be  demonflrated  fc 
experiment,  that  fulphur  is  a fimp 
body,  which,  during  combuflion,  o 
in  other  words,  during  its  comb 
nation  with  oxygen,  produces  fulphi 
ric  acid.  It  is  a medicine  in  fr 
quent  ufe  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  - 
haemorrhoids,  feurvy,  ulcers  of  tl 
legs,  tinea,  &c.  and  is  the  only  fp 
cific  againft  the  itch.  Sulphur 
feparated  from  its  impurities  by  fu 
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>5  nation,  when  it  is  called  fibres  fill - antimony.  See  Sulphur  antimoni * 
urisy  and  the  remaining  drofs J'uU  pracipitatum . 

ur  vivum.  Sulphur  combined  with  Sulphur  pr£Cipitatum.  Lac 
kalis,  lime,  and  the  oxyds  of  mer-  fulphuris . This  preparation  is  moflly 
iry,  forms  the  following  fulphurets  : preferred  to  the  flowers  of  fulphur, 

i ; itli  potafh  or  foda,  the  kali  fulphu-  h\  confequence  of  its  being  freed 
turn  or  hepar  fulphuris  ; fee  Sulphu-  from  its  impurities. 

'turn  potajfa  : with  ammonia,  the  Su  lphur  wort.  See  Peiccda - 


Vatile  lulphuret  of  ammonia,  hepar 
lphuris  vo'atile  ; fee  Sulphuretum 
*i % nmoniaca  ; with  lime,  the  lulphuret 
lime,  hepar  calcis  ; fee  Sulphuretum 
W . his : with  the  black  oxyd  of  mer- 
^ (try  per  fe,  it  .forms  what  is  corn- 
only  called  sethiop^  mineral ; fee  Sul- 
uretum  hydrargyri  nigrum : with 

\c  red  oxyd,  cinnabar;  fee  Sulphu- 
1 turn  hydramyri  rubrum  : with  black 
ibiated  quick  (liver,  aethiops  antimo- 
1 al ; fee  Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  Jlibi- 
I um  nigrum:  and  with  the  red  llibi- 
;ed  quickiilver,  the  red  cinnabar  of 
(itimony  ; fee  Sulphuretum  hydrar- 
[rijlibiatum  rubrum.  Sulphur  unites 
Jitli  the  oxyds  of  antimony,  and 
irms  kermes  mineral ; fee  Hydro- 
\iphu return  Jlibii  rubrum:  See  alio 
'y dro -fulphur etum  Jlibii  luteumy  and 
niimony.  Thefe,  with  a wine,  fy- 
i’.p,  &c.  are  the  principal  comb-i- 
ations  of  fulphur  ufed  in  medicine, 
or  the  virtues  of  the  different 
'dphurets,  fee  their  rcfpe&ive 
ffil  :ads. 

Sulphur  antimonii  tr^cipi- 
atum.  Sulphur  auratum  antimonii. 
his  preparation  of  antimony  appears 
p have  rendered  that  called  kermes 
\ineral  unneceffary.  It  is  a yellow 
jydro-fulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
tcrefore  called  hy  dr  o fulphur  etum  Jlibii 
teum  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
ature.  As  an  alterative  and  fudo- 
1 lie  it  is  in  high  ellimation,  and 
ivtn  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin  and 
lands  ; and,  joined  with  calomel,  it 
••  one  of  the  moll  powerful  and  pe- 
etrating  alteratives  we  are  in  poflef- 
on  of. 

Sulphur  auratum  anti  Mo- 
di, The  yellow  hydro-fulphuret  ©f 


num. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen, 'See 
Hepatic  air. 

Sulphureous  acid.  Acidum 
fulphurofum . Phlogidicated  vitriolic 
acid.  Volatile  fulphuric  acid.  Sul- 
phurous acid.  Volatile  acid  of  vi- 
triol. Sulphur  is  capable  of  being 
oxygenated  in  different  degrees.  In 
the  fulphuric  acid  i£  is  faturated,  or 
nearly  faturated,  with  oxygen  , and 
is  therefore  reckoned  a perfect  acid. 
With  a fmaller  portion  of  oxygen  i 
exhibits  an  acid  of  a different  nature 
and  of  different  properties,  which, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect 
fulphuric  acid,  and  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  fulphureous  acid.  This 
fulphureous  acid  is  obtained  by  flow 
combuftionof  fulphur,  when  it  burns 
only  with  a blue  flame.  The  acid 
generated  by  thisprocefs  is  of  much 
lefs  acidity  than  fulphuric  acid,  and 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  exceedingly  vo- 
latile, as  it  is  apparent  from  the  very 
fuffocating  fmeil  iffuing  from  thecom- 
buflion,  and  even  affuming  the  aerial 
form  if  moifture  is  excluded.  This 
acid  may  be  procured,  when  to  the 
fulphuric  acid  any  body  is  prefented, 
that  by  its  attraction  for  oxygen  de- 
prives the  fulphur  of  part  of  that  aci- 
difying principle, in  combination  with 
which  it  conflitutes  the  fulphuric  acid. 

Sulphures,  [Sulphuretum,  i,  n.) 
Sulphurets.  Combinations  of  fulphur 
with  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and 
metallic  bafes. 

Sulphuretum  ammoniac^. 
Hepar  fulphuris  volatl.e.  Boyle’s  or 
Beguine’s  fuming  fpirit.  Sulphuret 
of  ammoniac  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a yellow  fuming  liquor,  by  the 
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ammoniac  and  fulphur  uniting  whilfi: 
in  a frate  of  gaz  during  dillillalion. 
It  excites  the  action  of  the  abforbent 
fyflem  and  diminiflved  arterial  action, 
and  is  given  internally  in  difeafts  arif- 
ing  from  the  ufe  of  mercury,  phthifis,. 
difeafes  of  the  fkin,  and  phlegm  a fi  se : 
externally  it  is  prefcribed  in  the  form 
of  bath  in  paralyfis,  contract ura, 
pfora,  arid  cutaneous  difeafts. 

SulphurStum  c a l c i s . He  par 
calcis.  Sulphuret  of  lime.  It  is 
principally  ufed  as  a bath  in  various 
difeafes  of  the  fkin. 

S U L PHURET U M H Y D RA K G Y R I 

Nigrum.  See  H y dr  av gyrus  cum 
Snip  hit  re. 

S U L P K URETU  M H Y D It  AR  C Y R l 
rubrum.  See  Hydrargyrus  JulpLu- 
ratus  ruler. 

Sulphuretum  hydr argyri 
S T I B1 A T U M nigru  m . Alt  hi  ops  an- 
timomalis.  Kermes  mineral.  Jtcon- 
fillscf  three  parts  of  quickfilver,  and 
two  parts  of  the  red  autimoniated  hy- 
drofulphuret,  rubbed  together.  It 
is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  worms,  in 
atrophy  of  in/ants,  difeafes  of  the 
fkin,  amaurol'is,  & c. 

S U L P H U R£T  U M K YDRARGYRI 
STIB1ATUM  RUBRUM.  ChuudcartS 
dntimonii.  This  preparation  was 
formerly  much  efleemed  in  difeafes 
of  the  fkin,  but  is  fallen  into  difufe 
in  this  country. 

Sulphuretum  potass#..  Ke- 
par  fulphuris.  Sulphuret  of  potafii. 
Liver  of  fulphur,  having  for  its  bafis 
the  vegetable  alkali.  The  virtues 
and  ufes  of  this  preparation  are  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  fnlphuretum  ammo- 
niac#. 

Sulphuretum  s o d je.  See  He- 
pjar  fulphuris. 

Sulphuretum  stibii  n AtI- 
vum.  Sulphuretum  Jlilii  nigrum. 
Antimonium  crudum.  Its  virtues  are 
ftimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  altera- 
tive. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Acidum  ful- 
phuri'eum . Oil  of  vitriol.  Vitriolic 
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acid.  Sulphuric  acid  ccr.fi  fh  of  ful-  ! 
piiiir,  which  conffitutes  its  bafis,  and 
of  oxygen.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
combination  with'alkalis,  earths,  and 
metals ; hut  (eldom  in  a fh.te  of  pu- 
rity,, and  whether  at  all,  has  been 
doubted.  For  chemical,  medical, 
and  other  purpoiVs,  it.  is  obtained  by 
the  rapid  comhuilion  of  fulphur  and 
the  decompofition  of  metallic  and 
earthy  fulphur ic.  acid  farts  by  fire. 

If  melted  fulphur  be  expofed  in  open 
air  to  an  increafed  heat,  it  takes  fire, 
is  entirely  confumed,  and  burns  with 
a flame,  and  an  acid  fuffocating  va- 
pour. Tire  fulphur  is  by  this  com- 
bo flic  n changed  to  an  acid.  If  the 
lieat  by  which  burning  lulphur  is  con- 
fumed  be  only  weak,  its  flame  is  blue, 
and  the  acid  then  generated  is  imper- 
fect, very  volatile,  and  aeriform. 
This  impevfedl  fulphuiic  acid  is  cal- 
led  ful phurecus  acid.  But  if  the  heat 
be  firongcr,  the  flame  of  the  fulphur 
is  white  and  lively,  and  a perfect  j 
fulpliuric  acid  in  the  vaporous  •.ftate 
is  formed.  The  fulphuiic  acid  may 
be  obtained  by  different  methods; 
that  prepared  in  England  is  by  the  * 
combudion  of  fulphur ; for  which 
purpofe  peculiar  apartments,  with 
their  in  Tides  lined  with  lead,  are  con-  I 
ltructed,  in  order  to  cnclofe the  burn-* 
ing  fulphur.  But  becaufe  the  ful-'; 
phur  would  in  that  fituation  be  foon 
extingui Hied,  and  never  burn  with 
due  vivacity,  about  the  eighth  part 
of  its  weight  of  nitre  is  mingled 
with  it  to  fupply  vital  air,  without  ' 
which  no  combuftion  can  exift.  Both 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  alfo  the  aqueous  vapours  : 
conveyed  into  it,  imbibe  the  fulpliuric 
acid  as  it  forms.  The  weak  or  di-  \ 
luted  acid  thus  obtained  is  colledlec 
and  concentrated  by  evaporating  the :]| 
fuperfluous  water  in  glafs  veflels 
Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  in  thifj  | 
manner,  is  fold  under  the  name  oil 
Kng/jh  oil  of  vitriol y oleum  vitriolic  tc 
diftinguifh  it  from  another  fpecits 
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called  Saxon  oil  of  •vitriol,  which  is 
jobtained  from  green  vitriol  by  diftil- 
jlation.  Every  kind  of  concentrated 
fulphuric  acid,  formerly  found  in 
commerce,  was  prepared  by  di  If  il- 
lation from  green  vitriol,  or  copper: 
land  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  ful- 
phuric acid  is  generally  called  vitrio- 
lic acid.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  a very 
(Long  acid,  burns  and  corrodes  the 
lkin.  When  pure,  it  has  neither 
[colour  nor  finell,  but  is  very  apt  to 
turn  more  or  lefs  brown,  and  of  a 
fulphureous  odour,  by  combuftible, 
animal,  and  vegetable  matter,  as  is 
ufually  the  cafe  with  what  is  fold 
jin  the  thops.  If  fulphuric  acid  be* 
highly  concentrated,  it  congeals  at  a 
temperature  of  150°,  and  becomes  a 
crystalline  mafs,  formerly  termed 
glacial  oil  of  vitriol.  Mixed  with 
water  it  becomes  hot,  and  is  then 
termed  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Sulphur  is  flores,  $ee  Sul- 
\thur. 

Sulphurous  acid.  SezSulphu- 
rcous  acid. 

Sultan  flower.  The  Cen- 
faurca  mofehata  of  Linnaeus. 

Sumach,  ( Sumach , n.  ind .fumah, 
from  famah , to  be  red  ; Heb.  fo 
called  from  its  red  berry).  Elm- 
'eaved  fumach.  This  plant,  Rhus 
roriaria  ; foliis  pinnatis  obtufis , caule 
cerratis  corolibus  fubtus  villofis  of  Lin- 
naeus. Clafs  Pcntandria . Order 
Triginia , is  a fmall  tree,  a native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  fingular 
that  this  is  the  only  fpeeies  of  the 
genus  rhus  which  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent ; the  others  being  active  poifons. 
Both  the  leaves  and  berries  of  this 
'plant  are  ufed  medicinally,  as  alfrin- 
gents  and  tonics ; the  former  are 
the  mod  powerful,  and  have  been 
(long  in  common  ufe,  where  they 
may  be  eafily  obtained  in  various 
'complaints  indicating  this  clafs  of 
remedies.  The  berries,  which  are 
|red,  and  of  a roundilh  comprefied 
figure,  contain  a pulpy  matter,  in 
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which  is  lodged  a brown,  hard,  ova! 
feed,  manifefting  a contiderable  de- 
gree of  adftringtncy.  The  pulp, 
even  when  dry,  is  grateful,  and  has 
been  difeovered  to  contain  an  eflen- 
tial  fait,  timilar  to  that  of  woodforrel. 
An  infufion  of  the  dried  fruit  is  not 
rendered  black  by  a folution  of  iron  : 
hence  it  appears  to  be  deflitute  of 
aftringency.  But  its  acidity  is  ex- 
tremely grateful ; therefore,  like  many 
other  fruits,  thefe  berries  may  be 
advantageoudy  taken  to  allay  febrile 
heat,  and  to  correft  bilious  putref- 
cency. 

Sumach,  elm  leaved.  See 
Sumach. 

Sun  dew.  See  Ros  foils . 

Supep.bus,  Kjnvfculus  Jupcrbus ) . 
See  Refills  fuperior  oculi. 

Super c ilium,  ( Supercilium , i, 
n.).  The  eyebrow.  See  Eye- 
brow. 

Supercilium  veneris.  The 
milfoil  or  yarrow  was  once  fo  termed* 
Sec  Millefolium. 

S u p e r F ce  t a t 1 o M , ( Superfeet  atio, 
onis,  f.  from  fuper,  above  or  upon, 
and  feetus , a feetus).  The  impregna- 
tion of  a woman  already  pregnant. 

Supination.  The  aebt  of  turn- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards, 
by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the 
ulna. 

Supinator,  ( Supinator , oris,  m. 
from  fupinus , upwards).  A name 
given  to  thofe  mufcles  which  turn 
the  hand  upwards. 

Supinator  longus.  See  Su- 
pinator radii  longus. 

Supinator  radii  brevis.  This 
fmall  mufcle,  which  is  tendinous 
externally,  is  fituated  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  fore  arm  under  the  fupi- 
nator  longus,  the  extenfor  carpi  ra- 
dialus  brevis,  the  extenfor  carpi  ul- 
naris,  the  extenfor  digitorum  com- 
munis, and  the  extenfor  minimi 
digit  i. 

, it  arifes  tendinous  from  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  outer  condyle 
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of  the  os  humeri,  and  tendinous  and 
flefhy  from  the  oufer  edge  and  pof- 
tcrior  furface  of  the  ulna,  adhering 
firmly  to  the  ligament  that  joins  the 
radius  to  that  hone.  From  thefe  ori- 
gins its  fibres  defcend  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
upper,  inner,  and  anterior  part  of 
the  radius  around  the  cartilaginous 
furface  upon  which  Aides  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  and  likewife  into  a 
ridge  that  runs  downwards  and  out- 
wards below  this  furface. 

This  mufcle  affifts  in  the  fupina- 
tion  of  the  hand  by  rolling  the  radius 
outwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Su- 
pinator longus  of  Albums,  Winfiovv, 
and  Douglafs.  A long  flat  mufcle, 
covered  by  a very  thin  tendinous  faf- 
cia,  and  fituated  immediately  under 
the  integuments  along  the  outer  con- 
vex furface  of  the  radius.  It  arifes, 
by  very  ftiort  tendinous  fibres,  from 
• the  anterior  furface  and  outer  ridge 
of  the  os  humeri,  about  two  or  three 
inches  above  its  external  condyle,  be- 
tween the  brachialis  internus  and  the 
triceps  brachii ; and  likewife  from 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  external 
intermufcular  membrane,  ’or  liga- 
ment, as  it  is  called.  About  the 
middle  of  the  radius,  its  flefliy  fibres 
terminate  in  a flat  tendon,  which  is 
inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  radius, 
near  the  root  of  its  flyloid  procefs. 

This  mufcle  not  only  afiifts  in 
rolling  the  radius  outwards,  and  turn- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards, 
on  which  account  Riolanus  firll  gave 
ir  the  name  of  fupinator , but  it  like- 
wife afiifts  in  pronation,  and  in  bend- 
ing the  fore  arm. 

Suppositorium,  ( Suppo/itorium , 
/,  n.  from  fuby  under,  and  pone , to 
put).  A fuppofitory,  i.  e.  a fubftance 
to  put  into  the  redum,  there  to  re- 
main and  diflolve  gradually.-  * 

Suppressed  SccJmt- 

*rnhrra* 


Suppuration,  ( Suppuratio,  onh, 
f.  from  fuppuro,  to  fuppurate).  That 
morbid  action  by  which  pus  is  depo- 
fited  in  inflammatory  tumours.  See 
Pus. 

Supra  costales.  A portion  of 
the  intercofial  mufcles.  See  Inlcr- 

cojlal  mufcles. 

Supra  stnatus,  ( mufculus  fu- 
pra-fpinatus).  This  mufcle,  which 
was  firft  fo  named  by  Riolanus, 
from  its  fituation,  is  of  confiderablc 
thicknefs,  wider  behind  than  belore, 
and  fills  the  whole  of  the  cavity  or 
foffa  that  is  above  the  fpine  of  the 
fcapula. 

It  arifes  flefhy  from  the  whole  of 
the  bafe  of  the  fcapnla  that  is  above 
its  fpine,  and  likewife  from  the  fpine 
ittdf,  and  from  the  fuperior  cofla. 
Oppofite  to  the  balls  of  the  coracoid 
procefs,  it  is  found  beginning  to  de- 
generate into  a tendon,  which  is  at 
firft  covered  by  flethy  fibres,  and 
thenpaffing  under  the  acromion,  ad- 
heres to  the  capfular  ligament  of  the 
os  humeri,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  large  tuberofity  at 
the  head  of  the  os' humeri. 

This  mufcle  is  covered  by  a thin 
fafeia,  which  adheres  to  the  upper 
edge  and  fuperior  part  of  the  bafis, 
as  well  as  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fpine  of  the  fcapula. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  fupra- 
fpinatus  feems  to  be  to  aflift  in  railing 
the  arm  upwards ; at  the  fame  time, 
by  drawing  the  capfular  ligament 
upwards,  it  prevents  it  from  being 
pinched  between  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri  and  that  of  the  fcapula.  It 
may  likewife  ferve  to  move  the  fca- 
pula upon  the  humerus. 

Sus  scrofa.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  hog  which  affords  the 
lard. 

Succinum  olEum.  See  Oleum 

fuccini . , 

Suthjre,  ( Sutura , f.  from  fuo, 
to  join  together).  In  furgery  this 
terra  iignifies  the  mating  the  lips  of 
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;a  wound  by  fewing.  A number  of 
[different  kinds  of  futures  have  been 
recommended  by  writers  on  furgery, 
but  all  of  them  are  now  reduced  to 
two : namely,  the  twilled,  and  the 
[interrupted.  The  twilled  future  is 
[made  in  the  following  manner  : hav- 
ing brought  the  divided  parts  nearly 
into  contact,  a pin  is  to  be  introduced 
from  the  ouifidc  inwards,  and  carried 
[out  through  the  oppofite  fide  to  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  edge  that  it 
entered  at  on  the  former  fide  ; a firm 
wax  ligature  is  then  to  be  palled 
Ground  it,  making  the  figure  of  8, 
:>y  which  the  wounded  parts  are 
Jrawn  gently  into  contadl,  The 
number  of  pins  is  to  be  determined 
>y  t lie  extent  of  the  wound  ; half  an 
nch,  or  at  moll  three  quarters,  is  the 
proper  diftance  between  two  pins, 
i'he  interrupted  future  is  practifed 
where  a number  of  Hitches  is  requil- 
:d,  and  the  interruption  is  only  the 
hftance  between  the  flitches. 

In  anatomy  the  word  future  is  ap- 
plied to  the  union  of  bones  by  means 
if  dentiform  margins,  as  in  the  bones 
j)f  the  cranium.  See  Temporal , 
5 'phxnoidal , Zygomatic , Tranfverfey 
Coronal,  Lambdoidal , and  Sagittal 
rutures. 

Swallowwort.  See  Vincctoxi- 

urn. 

Sweat.  See  Perfpiration . 

Sweating,  immense.  See  Ep- 
lydrofis. 

Sweet  margoram.  See  Mar - 
orana. 

Sweet  navew.  See  Rapus. 

Sweetrush.  Setjuncus  odoratus. 

Sweet  sultan.  The  Centaurea 
nofehata  of  Linnaeus. 

Sweet  willow.  See  Myrtux 
Brabantica. 

Swietenia,  ( Stvietenia , f. 
named  after  fwieten) . See  Mabagoni. 

Sw'ietenia  mahagoni.  The 

yftematic  name  of  the  mahogany 
,ree.  See  Mabogani , 
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Sycamore,  The  maple  tree  it 
fometimes  improperly  fo  termed. 

Svlphium.  Afafaetida  is  fo  term- 
ed by  fome  writers.  See  Afafatida . 

Symblephakum,  ( Symblepbarum , 
z\  n.  cvf/.Giefijif'c, if  from  o-v.,  with,  and 
the  eyelid).  A concretion 
of  the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  : 
alfo  a concretion  of  the  palpebrae  with 
the  eye.  This  chiefly  happens  in 
the  fuperior,  but  very  rarely  in  the 
inferior  palptbrx. 

The  caufes  of  this  concretion  are 
a bad  conformation  of  the  parts,  or 
from  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  the  mem- 
brana  Conjunctiva,  or  internal  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  palptbras,  or  imprudent 
fcarifications,  or  burns,  efpecially  if 
the  eye  remains  long  clofed. 

There  are  two  fpecies,  the  partial 
or  total  ; in  the  former  the  adhefion 
is  partial,  in  the  latter,  the  membrana 
conjundliva  and  cornea  are  concreted 
together. 

Symmetry.  The  exact  and 
beautiful  proportion  of  parts  to  one 
another. 

Sympathetic  nerve.  Inter- 
collal  nerve.  S Inter cojlal  nerve. 

Sympathy.  ('Lvf/.naU  , from 
c-j^na.ox*i  to  fuffer  together,  to 
fympathife).  All  the  body  is 
fympathetically  connected  together, 
and  dependent,  the  one  part  upon 
the  reft,  conftituting  a general  fym- 
pathy.  But  fometimes  we  find  par- 
ticular parts  more  intimately  depen- 
dent upon  each  other  than  upon  the 
re'ft  of  the  body,  conftituting  a par- 
ticular fympathy.  Action  cannot  be 
greatly  increafed  in  any  one  organ, 
without  being  diminifhed  in  fome 
o^her  ; but  certain  parts  are  more 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  derange- 
ment of  particular  organs,  than 
others  ; and  it  was  the  obfervance  of 
this  fadl,  which  gave  foundation  to 
the  old  and  well  known  doctrine  of 
fympathy,  which  was  faid  to  pro- 
ceed, i(  turn  ob  communionem  ei Jimili* 
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Utvdwm  gejneris,  turn  ob  vlcinhim.” 
It  may  be  thought  that  this  pofition 
of  action  being  diminifhed  in  one 
organ,  by  its  increafe,  either  in  the 
re  it  or  in  fome  other  part,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  exigence  of  general 
difeafes  or  adtions  aftedting  the  whole 
iyftem.  But  in  them  we  find,,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  there  is  always  fome 
part  more  affedted  than  the  reft. 
This  local  affection  is  fometimes  the 
firft  fymptom,  and  alfedts  the  conlti- 
tution  in  a fecondary  way,  either  by 
the  irritation  which  it  produces,  or 
by  an  extenfion  of  the  fpecific  ac- 
tion. At  other  times  the  local  af- 
fediion  is  coeval  with  the  general 
difeafe,  and  is  called  fympathetic ; in 
the  fecond,  idiopathic.  It  is  obferved 
in  the  fecond  place,  that  as  there  is 
fome  part  which  is  always  more  af- 
fedted than  the  reft,  fo  alfo  is  there 
fome  organ  which  has  its  adiion,  in 
confequence  of  this,  diminifhed  lower 
than  that  of  the  reft  of  the  fyftem, 
and  moll  commonly  lower  than  its 
natural  ft^naard.  From  the  exten- 
sive fympathy  of  the  ftomach  with 
almoft  every  part  of  the  body,  we 
find  that  this  moll  frequently  furfers, 
and  has  its  adiion  diminifhed  in  every 
difeafe,  whether  general  or  local, 
provided  that  the  difeafed  adiion  arif- 
es  to  any  confiderable  degree.  There 
are  alfo  other  organs  which  may,  in 
like  manner,  fufier  from  their  afloci-. 
ation  or  connedtion  with  others  which 
become  difeafed,  as  will  be  immedi- 
ately explained.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
we  fee,  in  the  general  difeafe  called 
puerperal  fever,  that  the  adiion  of  the 
breafts  is  diminifhed  by  the  increafed 
inflammatory  adiion  of  the  uterus. 

In  confequence  ©f  this  balance  of 
adiion,  or  general  connection  of  the 
fyftem,  a fudderi  pain,  confequent  to 
violent  adiion  of  any  particular  part, 
will  fo  weaken  the  reft  as  to  produce 
fainting,  and  occafionally  death.  But 
this  dependence  appears  more  evi- 
dently in  what  may  be  called  the 


parts  which  feem  to  be  more  inti- 
mately connedled  with  each  other 
than  they  are  with  the  general  fyf- 
tem, Of  this  kind  is  the  connec- 
tion of  the  breafts  with  the  uterus  of 
the  female  ; of  the  urethra  with  the 
tefticles  of  the  male  ; of  the  ftomach 
with  the  liver ; and  of  the  iote (lines 
with  the  llomach,  and  of  this  again 
with  the  brain  ; of  the  one  extremity 
of  the  bone  with  the  other  ; and  of 
the  body  of  the  mufcle  with  its  in- 
ifertion  ; of  the  (kin  with  the  parts 
below  it. 

Thefe  fmaller  fyftems  or  circles, 
ftiall  be  treated  regularly  ; but,  firft, 
it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that  thefe 
are  not  only  intimately  connedled 
with  themfelves,  but  alfo  with  the 
general  fyftem,  an  univerfal  fympathy 
being  thus  eftablifhed. 

That  there  is  a very  intimate  con- 
nedlion  between  the  breafts  and 
uterus  has  been  long  known  ; but  it 
has  not  been  very  fatisfadlorily  ex- 
plained. FalIopiu9,  and  all  the  older 
authors,  declare  plainly  that  the  fym- 
pathy is  produced  by  an  anaftomofis 
of  venels ; Bartholin  adding,  that  the 
child  being  born,  the  blood  no  long- 
er goes  to  the  uterus,  but  is  diredled 
to  the  breafts,  and  changed  into  milk. 
But  none  of  all  thofe  who  talk  of 
this  derivation  aflign  any  reafonable 
caufe  which  may  produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menftrual 
periods,  the  uterus  is  adtive  ; but, 
when  the  child  is  delivered,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus  fubfides,  whilft  the 
breafts  in  their  turn  become  adtive, 
and  fecrete  milk. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  Ihould  again 
produce  adiion  in  the  uterus,  we 
diminifli  that  of  the  breafts,  and  de-  • 
llroy  the  fecretion  of  milk,  as  is  well 
illuftrated  by  the  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus,  which  is  incident 
to  lying-in  women.  When  the  ute- 
rus, at  the  ceffation  of  the  menfes, 
ceafes  to  be  adtive,  or  to  fecrete,  we 


ften  find  that  the  breads  have  an 
:Hon  excited  in  Uiem,  becoming' 
jwly  inflamed,  and  adorning  a can- 
orous dirpofltion.  The  uterus  and 
heads  dem  to  be  a fet  of  glands 
[dancing  each  other  in  the  fyiltm, 
:c  only  being  naturally  active,  or 
| creting  properly  at  a time  ; andac- 
jrdingly  we  fcldom,  if  ever,  find 
rat  when  the  uterus  yields  the 
lenftrua'l  difeharge,  the  milk  is  fe- 
re ted  in  perfection,  during  the  con- 
nuance  of  this  difcb  mge,  npr  do  we 
leer  find  them  both  inflamed  at  .the 
ime  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  con- 
e&ion  with  the  breads,  but  it  has 
To  a very  particular  fympathy  with 
he  flomach,  which  again  lympathilcs 
rith  the  brain  ; and  thus  we  fee  how 
diforder  of  the  uterus  may  induce 
n extenfive  ferics  of  attentions,  each 
lependent  on  the  other.  '1  he  uterus 
.as  been  known, ever  fince  the  founda- 
| ion  of  pl.yfic,  to  produce  very  exten- 
ivedifeafein  the  nervous  fydem  ; and 
t is  amufing  to  hear  how  this  was  ex- 
plained. The  difeafe  called  fufio- 
:ation  of  the  uterus, ” with  many 
Jther  hyderical  ailments, were  atribut- 
d to  the  fwelling  or  choaking  up  of 
he  uterus,  by  winds  and  vapours  ge- 
ated  from  the  retention  of  the  men- 
es,  or  bv  the  corruption  of  the  femen, 

tia  the  putrefaction  of  the  bad  hu- 
ours  which  came  there  to  be  dif- 
pharged  ; for  this  organ  w as  confider- 
“d  by  many  as  a common  cloaca. 

Thefe  ventofities  being  once  gerte- 
'rated,  it  was  believed  that  they 
mounted  up  to  the  domach,  the  li- 
ver, and  at  lad  to  the  brain.  The 
icure  confided  in  expelling  thele ; 
and  one  of  thefe  remedies  which  was 
employed  for  thispurpofe,  was  warm 
aromatic  furnes^  conveyed  by  tubes 
to  the  os  uteri  ; for  there  was  no 
ifafety  they  imagined,  until  the  vile 
duff  was  difeharged ; this  “occult 
odour,”  as  Van  Helmont  calls  it. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the 


male  form  likewife  a little  fydem,  in 
which  all  the  parts  exhibit  this  fym- 
pathy with  each  other.  They  like- 
wife give  us  a very  good  indance  of 
the  afTociation  of  action,  or  fympa- 
thy in  the  common  acceptation  of 
tli at  word. 

Sympathy  has  been  divided  into 
the  contiguous,  where  parts  become 
affected.  It  will  be  more  conform- 
able to  the  prefent  do&rine,  which  is 
pre fumed  to  be  true,  to  divide  it  into 
firft,  the  fympathy  of  equilibrium  in 
which  one  part  is  weakened  by  the 
increafed  action  of  another  ; and,  fe- 
cund, the  fympathy  of  affociation  in 
which  two  parts  act  together  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  fympathy  of  affociation  is 
produced  fuddenly,  and  for  a fliort 
time.  The  fympathy  of  equilibrium 
is  produced  more  flovvly,  and  con- 
tinues to  Operate  for  much  longer 
time. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  mod,  or 
at  lead  many,  of  thofe  organs,  which 
feem  to  be  connected  by  the  fym- 
pathy of  equilibrium,  exhibit  like- 
wife more  or  lefs  of  the  fympathy  of 
affociation,  when  under  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  this  can  take  place. 

The  fympathy  of  equilibrium  is 
ften  in  the  effects  of  inflammation  of 
the  end  of  the  urethra  on  the  tedicle  ; 
which  often  diminiflies  its  action,  and  , 
produces  a very  difagreeable  fenfation 
of  Gullnefs,  or  if  this  inflammation 
be  fuddenly  diminiflied,  the  action 
of  the  tedicle  is  as  fuddenly  increaf- 
ed, and  fwelling  takes  place.  The 
fame  is  feen  in  the  connection  of  the 
urethra  with  the  bladder  and  prodate 
gland,  as  is  mentioned  in  all  the 
diflertation  on  gonorrhoea.  Thefe 
parts  likewife  affedl  the  domach. 
greatly,  increafed  action  in  them 
weakening  that  organ  much.  This 
is  feen  in  the  effects  of  {welled  tef- 
ticle  dr  exceffive  venery,  or  inflam- 
ed bladder,  and  in  a done  ; all  which 
weaken  the  domach,  and  in  and  pro- 
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duce*  dyfpepfig.  The  fame  remark  ap-  hyftcrical  affeCtions  of  the  ftomach,  ; !:iC 
plies  to  the  kidney ; vomiting  and  the  inteftines  are  often  deranged.  In-  ^ 
flatulencebeing  producedby  nephritis.  jedfions  of  cold  water  frequently  re-  !tl01 

The  fympathy  of  affociation,  or  lieve  thefe  affedlions  of  the  ftomach,  I1'0' 
an  inftance  of  fympathy  in  the  com-  by  their  adlion  of  the  inteftines. 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  like-  The  liver  and  flomach  are  alfo  con-  I1® 
wife  fee n in  the  connection  betwixt  nedled  with  one  another.  When  the  I'® 


the  glans  and  tefticles  in  coition;  liver  is  inflamed,  or  has  its  adlion  in-  ^ 

but  for  this  purpofe,  the  adtion  in  the  creafed,  the  ftomach  is  weakened, and  t® 

glands  muft  be  fudden  and  of  fhort  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  take  place, 

duration ; for  if  continued  long,  weak-  When  the  ftomach  is  weakened,  as, 

nefs  of  the  tefticles,  or  diminifhed  ac-  for  inftance,  by  intoxication,  then  i>el 
tion,  is  induced.  In  thofe  parts  which  the  adtion  of  the  liver  is  increafed,  : pint 
exhibit  this  natural  affociation  of  ac-  and  a greater  quantity  than  ufual  of  H'J 
tion,  if  the  adtion  of  one  part  be  fud-  bile  is  fecreted.  The  fame  takes  h 
denly  and  for  a (hort  time  increafed,  place  in  warm  climates,  where  the 
the  adtion  of  the  fympathifing  part  llomach  is  much  debilitated, 
will  likewife  be  increafed;  as  we  fee  in  If  the  liver  has  its  adtion  thus  fre-  is 
the  inftance  already  given  of  coition,  quently  increafed,  it  affumes  a fpecies  |oi 
and  likewife  in  paroxyfms  of  the  itone,  of  inflam  mation,  or  becomes,  as  it  is 

in  which  the  glans  penis,  after  mak-  called,  feirrhus.  This  is  exemplified  tb 

ing  water,  becomes  very  painful.  in  the  habitual  dram  drinkers,  and  in  be 

But  if  the  adtion  be  more  flowly  thofe  who  ftay  long  in  warm  countries  io 
induced,  and  continued  for  a long  and  ufe  freedoms  with  the  ftomach.  nr 
time,  then  this  affociation  is  fet  afide,  ' The  liver  likewife  fimpathifes  with  Id 
by  the  ilronger  and  more  general  the  brain  ; for  when  this  organ  is  in-  I fa 
principle  oi  the  equilibrium  of  adtion,  jured  and  its  adtion  much  impaired,  jn 
and  the  fympathifing  part  is  weaken-  as  in  comprefiion,  inflammation,  and  * lit 
ed.  Hence,  violent  inflammation  of  fuppuration,  have  been  often  known  tb 
the  end  of  the  urethra  produces  a to  take  place  in  the  liver.  9 1 at 

weaknefs  and  irritability  of  the  blad-  Befides  this  connection  of  the  b; 

der,  dullnefs  of  the  tefticles,  & c.  ftomach  with  the  liver,  it  is  alfo  very  % 

There  is  alfo  an  evident  fympathy  intimately  dependent  on  the  brain,  - f, 
of  equilibrium  betwixt  the  ftomach  being  weakened  when  the  adtion  of  • « 
and  lower  tradt  of  inteftines  ; which  the  brain  ’is  increafed  ; as  we  fee  in  tl 
two  portions  may  be  faid  in  general  inflammation  of  that  organ.  The  , tl 
to  balance  each  other  in  the  abdo-  brain  again  is  affedted  with  pain,  , § 
men.  When  the  action  of  the  intef-  when  the  ftomach  is  weakened  by 
tines  is  increafed  in  diarrhoea,  the  fto-  intoxication,  or  other  caufe*  ; and  N 
mach  isoftenweakened,andthepatient  this  pain  will  be  often  relieved  by  (l 
tormented  with  naufea.  This  will  be  flowly  renewing  the  adtion  of  the  Ci 
cured,  not  fo  eafily  by  medicines  tak-  flomach,  by  fuch  ftimuli  as  are  natu-  f 
cn  into  the  ftomach,  as  by  anodyne  ral  to  it,  fuch  as  frr.all  quantities  of 
clyfters,  which  will  abate  the  adtion  foups  frequently  repeated.  A flight  if 
of  the  inteftines.  When  the  intef-  increafe  of  adtion  in  the  ftomach,  at  ‘ f 
tines  are  inflamed,  as  in  ftrangulated  leaft  if  not  of  a morbid  kind,  affedls 
hernia,  vomiting  is  a never-failing  at-  the  brain  fo  as  to  produce  fleep,  di-  ; t 
tendant.  minifhing  its  adtion.  This  we  fee 

When  again  the  ftomach  is  inflam-  in  the  effedts  of  a full  meal,  and  even  , 

ed.,  the  inteftines  are  affedted,  and  ob-  of  a draught  of  warm  water.  The 

ftinate  coftivenefs  takes  place ; even  in  ftomach  likewife  fympathifes  with 
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the  throat,  fqueamifhnefs  and  anorexia 
being  often  produced  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonfils.  This  inflamma- 
tion is  frequently  abated  by  refloring 
or  increafing  the  action  of  the  flo- 
mach.  Hence  the  throat  in  flight 
inflammation  is  frequently  eafier  alter 
dinner  ; hence,  likewife,  the  effect  of 
emetics  in  cynanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muf- 
cles  alfo  fympathife  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. When  one  end  of  a bone  is 
inflamed,  the  ndlion  of  the  other  is 
lefTened,  and  pain  is  produced  ; for 
a painful  fenfation  may  refult  both 
from  increafed  and  diminifhed  ac- 
tion. When  the  tendon  of  a niufcle 
is  inflamed,  the  body  of  that  mufcle 
often  is  pained,  and  vice  verfa 

Laftly,  the  external  fkin  fympa- 
thifes  with  the  parts  below  it.  If  it 
be  inflamed,  as  in  eryflpelas,  the  parts 
immediately  beneath  are  weakened, 
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or  have  their  natural  adlion  diminifh- 
ed.  If  this  inflammation  affect  the 
face  or  fcalp,  then  the  brain  is  in- 
jured ; and  head-ache,  ftupor,  or  de- 
lirium mite,  fupervene.  If  it  attack 
the  fkin  of  the  abdomen,  then  the 
abdominal  vifeera  are  affected,  and  we 
have  vomiting  and  purging  or  oblli- 
nate  collivenefs,  according  to  circum- 
flances.  This  is  ill u f t rated  by  the  dif- 
eafe  of  children,  which  is  called  by 
the  women  the  bowel  hive,  in  which 
the  fkin  is  inflamed,  as  they  fuppofe, 
from  fome  morbid  matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed, 
the  adlion  of  the  furface  is  diminifh- 
ed,  and  by  increafing  this  adlion,  we 
can  leflfen  or  remove  the  difeafe  be- 
low ; as  we  fee  daily  proved  by  the 
good  effedls  of  bliilers.  When  the 
llomach,  inteflines,  or  kidney,  have- 
been  very  irritable,  a frnapifm  has  been 
known  to  adl  like  a charm  ; and  in 
the  deep-feated  inflammations  of  the 
breafts,  bowejs,  or  joints,  no  better 
remedy  is  known  after  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet,  than  blitters. 

The  utility  of  iffues  in  difenfes  of 


the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is 
to  be  explained  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. In  thefe  cafes  we  find  that 
iffues  do  little  good  unlefs  they  be 
fomevvhat  painful,  or  be  in  the  Hate 
of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indolent 
flabby  fore,  however  large  the  dif- 
charge  (which  is  always  thin,  and 
accompanied  with  little  action),  does 
Tio  good,  but  only  tnlds  to  the  mifery 
of  the  patient.  We  may,  however, 
err  on  t he  other  hand  by  making  the 
iffues  too  painful,  or  by  keeping  them 
adlive  too  long,  forafter  they  have  re- 
moved the  inflammatory  difeafe  be- 
low, they  will  Rill  operate  on  thefe 
parts,  leffening  their  adlion,  and  pre- 
venting the  healing  procefs  from 
going  on  properly.  This  is  feen  in 
cafes  of  curvature  of  the  fpine,  where 
at  firfl  the  inflammation  of  the  ver- 
tebra is  diminiihed  bv  the  iffues  : but 
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if  they  be  kept  long  open  after  this 
is  removed,  they  do  harm.  We  often 
fee  the  patient  recover  rapidly  after 
hisfurgeon  has  healed  the  iiTue  in  def- 
pair,  judging  that  it  could  do  no  far- 
ther fervice,  but  only  increafe  the 
wcaknefs  of  his  patient. 

It  is  a well  eftablifhed  fadl,  that 
when  any  particular  adlion  difap- 
pears  fuddenly  from  a part,  it  will 
often  fpeedily  affect  that  organ  which 
fympathifes  moll  with  the  part 
which  was  originally  difeafed. 

This  is  bed  feen  in  the  inflamma- 
tory adlion,  which,  as  practical 
Writers  have  well  obferved,  occafion- 
ally  difappears  quickly  from  the  part 
firfl  afledled,  and  then  fhews  itfelf  in 
fome  other. 

From  the  united  teflimony  of  all 
thefe  fadts,  Mr.  Burns  of  Glafgow, 
maintains  the  dodtrine  jufl  delivered, 
and  propofes  to  introduce  it  into  pa- 
thological reafonings.  In  the  whole 
of  the  animal  economy,  we  difeover 
marks  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator, 
but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it  more 
than  in  this,  of  the  exigence  of  the 
fympathy  of  equilibrium,  for  if  a large 
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part  of  the  fy-flcm  were  to  have  its 
'adion  much  -incrcfa fed,  and  all  the 
other  parts  to  continue  acting;  in  the 
fame  proportionate  degree  as  hmner- 
ly,  the  whole  mull  be  toon  'exhauft- 
cd  ; (for  increafed  action  would  re- 
quire for  its  fupport,  an  increafed 
quantity  of  energy). 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  ac- 
tion is  much  increafed  in  one  part, 
it  is  to  a certain  degree  climiniihsd 
in  fame  oilier,  the  general  fupn  or  de- 
gree of  action  in  the  body,  is  thus  iefs 
than  it  oihervvife  would  be,  and  con- 
fcquently  the  lyfietn  fufFers  lefs. 

Symphisis,  ( Sympbifis,  is,  f. 
cvptpvTu,  from  at/’,  together,  and  pvu , 
to  grow).  Mediate  connexion.  A 
genus  of  the  connexion  of  bones,  in 
which  they  arc  united  by  means  of 
an  intervening  body.  It  compre- 
hends four  fpecies,  viz.  fynchondro- 
fis,  fyffarcofis,  fyn enrolls,  and  fyndef- 
mofis. 

Symphytum,  ( Symphitum , ?,  n. 
cvy/pv  o,  ; from  cvy.<pcw,  to  unite  ; fo 
called1  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  unite 
and  clofe  the  lips  of  \vounds  toge- 
ther). Coujolida  major.  Comfrey. 
This  plant,  Symphytum  officinale,  foliis- 
evaiis  lanceolatis  decurreniibus , is  ad* 
miniftered  where  the  althea  cannot 

be  obtained,  its  roots  abounding-  with 
• 7 • • ^ 
a vifeid  glutinousjuice,  whofe  virtues 

are  fimiiar  to  that  of  the  althea. 

Symphytum  maculosum.  The 
fage  of  Jerufalem.  See  Pulmonaria. 

' Symphytum  minus.  See  Pru- 
nella. 

Symphytum  officinale.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  Comfrey. 
See  Symphytum. 

Syn art hr5 sis,. [Synarthrojls,  is, 
f.  wvupQpvcu,  from  av*,  together,  and 
apfyov,  a joint).  Immoveable  con- 
nexion. A genus  of  connexion  of 
bones,  in  which  they  are  united  to- 
gether by  an  immoveable  union.  It 
has  three  fpecies,  viz.  future,  har- 
mony, and  gomphofis. 

Synchondrosis,  ( Sytichondro - 


Jls,  is,  f.  from  cv, , with, 

and  -)(o:v;</c,  a cartilage).  A fpecies 
of  fymphifis,  in  which  one  bone  is 
united  with  a 1 'other  by  means  of  an 
intervening  cartilage,  as  the  vertebne 
and  the  bones  of  the  pubis. 

Synciiondroto  m i a , ( Synchon  - 

droioniia,  a,  f.  cw^.i , from 
c v»ytosSjvffi.,lhe  fymphifis  of  the  pubis, 
arid  r?^vC-,  to  cut).  The  operation 
of  dividing  the  fymphifis  of  the 
pubis. 

S y N CHYsrs,  ( Syn  chyjis,  is , f. 
ciY^uct  , from-  crSyvo.,  to  confound). 
A folution  of  the  vitreous  humour 
into  a fine  attenuated  aqueous  fluid. 

S y N c i pit  IS  ossa.  See  Parietal 
hones . 

Synciput,  ( Synciput , itis,  n.)  The 
forepart  of  the  cranium. 

Syncope,  ( Syncope,  es,  f. 
from  cri-v,  with,  and  itoffiy,  to  cut  or 
ftrike  down).  Animi  deltquium.  P'eipo - 
thymia.  Fainting  or  hvooning.  A 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  claff  neurojes 
and  order  adynamia  of  Cullen,  in 
which  the  refpiration  and  adion  of 
the  heart  either  ceafe,  or  become 
much  weaker  than  ufual,  with  pale- 
nefs  and  coldnefs,  arifing  from  di- 
mimfhed  energy  of  the  brain,  or  from 
-organic  affedions  of  the  heart.  Spe- 
cies : I . Syncope  cardiaca , the  car- 

diac fyncope,  ariling  without  a via- 
ble caufe,  and  with  violent  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  during  the  intervals, 
and  depending  generally  on  fome  or- 
ganic affection  of  the  heart  or  neigh- 
bouring veffcls:  2.  Syncope occafion alls y 
the  exciting  caufe  being  manifeft. 

Syncope  ang inos a.  See  Angina 
peel  oris. 

Syn,desmology,  ( Syndcfmologia , 
a,  f.  from  crwchaytsoc,  a li- 

gament, and  Ao/oc,  a difeourfe).  The 
dodrine  of  the  ligaments: 

Syn  desmo-p  kar  yng  eus.  See 
Conjlriclor  pharyngis  medius. 

Syndesmosis,  ( Syndefmofis , is,  f. 
tvthsfAwcn;,  from  a ligament). 

That  .pecies  of  fymphyfis  or  mediate 


connexion  of  hones  in  which  they 
are  united  by  ligament,  as  the  radius 
with  the  ulna. 

Svnechi  a,( Synechia , <*,  f.cvri-^x.  ) 
A concretion  of  the  iris  with  the  cor- 
nea, or  with  the  capfule  of  the  cryf- 
It^line  lens.  The  proximate  caufe  is 
the  c«nta£l  from  inflammation -or 
adhefion  of  thele  parts,  the  confe- 
quence  of  inflammation.  The  remote 
caufes  are,  a collapfus  of  the  cornea, 
a prolapfus  of  the  iris,  a fwelling  or 
tumified  cataraft,  hypopium,  or  a 
natural  formation.  The  fpecies  of 
tlus  diforder  are  : I . Synechia  anterior 
j totalis , or  a concretion  of  the  iris  with 
, the  cornea.  This  fpecies  is  known 
by  every  fkilful  anatomift  infpe&ing 
the  parts.  The  pupil  in  this  Ipecies 
is  dilated  or  coartftated,  or  it  is  found 
concreted;  from  hence  various  Idious 
of  vifion.  2.  Synechia  anterior  par- 
tialis, when  only  fome  part  of  the 
iris  is  accreted.  This  concretion  is 
obferved  in  one  or  many  places ; from 
hence  the  pupil  is  variopfiy  disfigur- 
ed, and  an  inordinate  motion  of  the 
pupil  is  perceived.  3.  Synechia  an- 
terior compofita , when  not  only  the 
whole  iris,  but  together  a prolapfus 
of  the  cryfralline  lens,  unites  with 
the  cornea.  4-.  Synechia  pojlerior 
totalis , or  a concretion  of  the  whole 
uvea,  with  the  ciliary  proceffes  and 
the  capfula  of  the  cryllalline  lens. 
5.  Synechia  pojlerior  partialis , when 
only  fome  part  of  the  capiula  of  the 
cryftalline  lens  is  concreted  with  the 
uvea  and  cornea.  This  accretion  is 
fimplex,  duplex,  triplex,  or  in  many 
places  it  may  happen.  6.  Synechia 
complicata , with  an  amaurofis,  cata- 
ract, mydrialis,  myofis,  or  fynezefis. 

SyneurDsis,  [Syneurofts,  is,  f. 
^wtvpu^c,  from  aw,  with  vzv^ov,  a nerve, 
becaufe  the  ancients  included  mem- 
branes, ligaments,  and  tendons,  under 
the  head  of  nerves).  A fpecies  of 
fymphyfis,  in  which  one  bone  is 
united  to  another  by  means  of  an 
intervening  membrane. 


SyNEZEsis,  ( Synezefis,  is,  f. 
crvvt?n<riq,  con Hdentia ) . A perfect  c; ac- 
cretion and  coarctation  of  the  pupil, 
it  is  known  by  the  abfence  of  the 
pupil,  and  a total  lofs  of  vifion.  The 
ipecies  are  : 1.  Synizjis  na'iva , with 
which  infants  are  fornetimes  born.  In 
this  cafe,  by  an  error  in  the  firft  con- 
formation of  the  pupil,  there  is  noper- 
foration; it  is  very  rarely  found. 2.  Syni- 
zefis  accident  alls , a concretion  of  the 
pupil,  from  an  inflammation  or  exul- 
ceration of  the  uvea  or  iris,  or  from  a 
defect  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  hu- 
mour. 3.  Synizefis,  from  a fccefiion  of 
the  iris  or  cornea.  From  whatever 
caufe  it  may  happen,  the  effeCt  is 
certain,  for  the  pupil  contracts  its 
diameter;  the  longitudinal  fibres, 
feparated  from  the  circle  of  the 
cornea,  cannot  rend:  the  orbicular 
fibres : from  hence  the  pupil  is 

wholly  or  partially  contracted.  ^.Syni- 
zjis  complicata , or  that  which  is  com- 
plicated with  an  amaurofis,  fynechia, 
or  other  ocular  difeafe.  The  amau- 
rofis or  gutta  ferena  is  known  by  the 
total  abfence  of  light  to  the  retina  ; 
we  can  diftinguifh  this  not  only  by 
the  pupil  being  clofe-d,  but  like- 
wife  the  eyelids,  for  whether  the  eye- 
lids be  open  or  flint,  all  is  darknefs  to 
the  patient.  The  other  complicated 
cafes  are  known  by  viewing  the  eye, 
ancf  confi'dering  the  parts  anatomi- 
cally. 5.  Synizsfis  fpuria  is  a clofing 
of  the  pupil  by  mucus,  pus,  or  gru- 
mous  blood. 

Synocha,  (Sy  nochat,  a,  f.  avioyy, 
from  avnyw,  to  continue).  Inflam- 
matory fever.  A fpecies  of  conti- 
nued fever  ; character! fed  by  increafed 
heat ; pulfe  frequent,  ftrong,  hard  ; 
urine  high-coloured  ; fenfes  not  much 
impaired.  This  fever  is  fo  named 
from  its  being  attended  with  fymp- 
toms  denoting  general  inflammation 
in  the  fyftem,  by  which  we  fhall 
always  be  able  readily  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  either’the  nervous  or  putrid. 
It  makes  its  attack  at  all  feafons  of 


the  year,  but  is  mod  prevalent  in  the 
fpring  ; and  it  ieizes  perfons  of  all 
ages  and  habits,  but  more  particu- 
larly thofe  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with 
ftrong  elallic  fibres,  and  of  a pletho- 
ric court itutiori.  It  is  a fpecies  of 
fever  aftno  fit  peculiar  to  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever 
met  with  in  very  warm  ones,  except 
amongft  Europeans  lately  arrived  ; 
and  even  then,  the  inflammatory  ftage 
is  of  very  fiiort  duration,  as  it  very 
foon  affumes  either  the  nervous  or 
putrid  type. 

The  exciting  caufes  are  hidden 
tranfitations  from  heat  to  cold,  (wal- 
lowing cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  much  heated  by  exercife,  too  free 
a ufe  of  vinous  and  lpirituous  liquors, 
great  intemperance,  violent  portions 
of  the  mind,  the  fudden  fupprertion 
of  habitual  evacuations,  and  the  fud- 
den repulfion  of  eruptions.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  this  fever  ever  ori- 
ginates from  perfonal  infection  ; but 
it  is  portibl'e  for  it  to  appear  as  an 
epidemic  amongft  fuch  as  are  of  a 
rob u It  habit,  from  a peculiar  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere.  It  comes  on  with 
a fenfe  of  lartitude  ai^d  inactivity,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  vertigo,^ rigors,  and  pains 
over  the  whole  body,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  head  and  back  ; 
which  fymptoms  are  fhortly  followed 
by  rednefs  of  the  face  and  eyes,  great 
refllertnefs,  inter.fe  heat,  and  un- 
quenchable third,  oppreffion  of 
breathing,  and  naufea.  The  flcin  is 
dry  and  parched ; the  tongue  is  of  a 
fcarlet  colour  at  the  fides,  and  furred 
with  white  in  the  centre  ; the  urine  is 
red  and  fcanty  ; the  body  is  coftive  ; 
and  there  is  a quicknefs,  with  a full- 
nefs  and  hardnefs  in  the  pulfe,  riot 
much  affedled  by  any  prefiure  made 
on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile  fymp- 
toms run  very  high,  and  proper 
means  are  not  ufed  at  an  early  period, 
ft  up  or  and  delirium  come  on,  the 
imagination  becomes  much  difturbed 


ar,d  hurried,  and  the  patient  raves 
violently.  The  difeafe  ufually  goes 
through  its  courfe  in  about  fourteen 
davs,  and  terminates  in  a crifis,  either 
by  diaphorefis,  diarrhsea,  hoemorrhage 
from  the  nofe,  or  the  depofit  of  a 
copious  fediment  in  the  urine  ; which 
crilis  is  uftially  preceded  by  fome 
variation  in  the  pulfe. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe,  muft  be  formed 
from  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and 
the  nature  of  the  fymptoms.'  If  the 
fever  runs  high,  or  continues  many 
days  with  llupor  or  delirium,  the 
event  may  be  doubtful ; but  if  to 
thefe  are  added,  picking  at  the  bed 
clothes,  ftartings  of  the  tendons,  in- 
voluntary difeharges  by  rtool  and 
urine,  and  hiccups,  it  will  then  cer- 
tainly be  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
febrile  heat  abates,  the  other  fymp- 
toms moderate,  and  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  a crifis,  we  may  then  expedl 
a recovery.  In  a few  inflances,  this 
fever  has  been  known  to  terminate  in 
mania. 

On  opening  thofe  who  die  of  an 
inflammatory  fever,  an  effufion  is 
often  perceived  within  the  cranium, 
and  now  and  then,  topical  affedlions 
of  fome  of  the  vifeera  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved. 

Synochus,  ( Synochus . i,  f.  avvoyo 
from  crweyu'f  to  continue),  A mixed 
fever.  A fpecies  of  continued  fever, 
commencing  with  fymptoms  of  fy- 
noeha  and  terminating  in  typhus ; 
fo  that  fynocha  and  typhus,  blended 
together  in  a flight  degree,  feem  to 
conftitute  this  fpecies  of  fever,  the 
former  being  apt  to  preponderate  at 
its  commencement,  and  the  latter  to- 
wards its  termination. 

Every  thing  which  has  a tendency 
to  enervate  the  body,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a remote  caufe  of  fever  ; and 
accordingly  we  find  it  often  ariling 
from  great  bodily  fatigue,  too  great 
an  indulgence  in  fenfual  pleafures* 
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violent  exertion,  intemperance  in 
drinking,  and  errors  in  diet,  and  now 
and  then  likcwife  from  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  forne  long  accottomed  dsf- 
charge.  Certain  pafiions  or  the  mind 
(fuch  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  and  joy), 
luve  been  enumerated  amongit  the 
caufes  of  fever,  and  in  a few  inftnnces 
it  is  probable  they  may  have  given 
rife  to  it  ; but  the  concurrence  of 
fome  other  powers  feems  generally 
! necefTary  to  produce  this  eftc-cl.  1 he 
I mod  ufual  and  univerfal  caufe  of  this 
fever  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body  ; and  its  morbid  efFedls  feem  to 
! depend  partly  upon  certain  circum- 
| dances  of  the  cold  itfelf,  and  partly 
upon  certain  circumllances  ol  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumllances  which  feem  to 
give  the  application  of  cold  due  et- 
fecl,  are  its  degree  of  intenlity,  the 
length  of  time  which  it  is  applied  ; 
Sts  being  applied  generally,  or  only 
in  a current  of  air,  its  having  a de- 
gree of  moifture  accompanying  it,  and 
its  being  a confiderable  or  fudden 
change  from  heat  to  cold.  The 
circumllances  of  perfons  rendering 
them  more  liable  to  be  affecled  by 
cold,  feem  to  be  debility,  induced 
either  by  great  fatigue,  or  violent 
exertions,  by  long  failing,  by  the 
want  of  natural  relt,  hv  fevere  evacu- 
ations, by  preceding  difeafe,  by  errors 
in  diet,  by  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing,  by  great  fenfuality,  by  too  clofe 
an  application  to  ftudy,  or  giving 
way  to  grief,  fear,  or  great  anxiety, 
by  depriving  the  body  of  a part  of  its 
accudomedcloathing.by  expoiingany 
one  particular  part  of  it,  whilil  the 
Tell  is  kept  of  its  ufual  warmth,  or 
by  expofing  it  generally  or  fuddenly 
to  cold  when  heated  much  beyond 
its  ufual  temperature  ; thefe  we  may 
therefore  look  upon  as  fo  many  caufes 
' giving  an  effedt  to  cold  which  it 
othjtrvvife  might  not  have  produced. 
Another  frequent  caufe  of  fever  feems 
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to  be  breathing  air  contaminated  by 
the  vapours  a riling  either  directly  or 
originally  from  the  body  of  a perfon 
labouring  under  the  difeafe.  A pe- 
culiar matter  is  fuppofed  to  generate 
in  the  body  of  a perfon  affedied  with 
fever,  and  this  floating  in  the  atmof-' 
phere,  and  being  applied  to  one  in 
health,  will  no  doubt  often  caufe  fe- 
ver to  take  place  in  him,  which  has 
induced  many  to  fuppofe  that  this 
infectious  matter  is  produced  in  all 
fevers  whatever,  and  that  they  are  all 
more  or  lefs  contagious. 

The  eftrjvia  anting  from  the  hu- 
man  body,  if  long  confined  to  one 
place  without  being  diffufed  in  the 
atmofphere,  will,  it  is  well  known, 
acquire  a Angular  virulence,  and  will 
if  applied  to  the  bodies  ol  men,  be- 
come the  caufe  of  fever.  Exhalations 
ariflng  from  animal  or  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  in  a Hate  of  putrefaction, 
have  been  looked  upon  as  another 
general  caufe  of  fever:  marlhy  or 
moiit  grounds,  adlcd  upon  by  heat 
for  any  length  of  time,  u hi  ally  fend 
forth  exhalations  which  prove  a ne- 
ver failing  fource  of  fever,  but  more 
particulaily  in  warm  climates.  Va- 
rious hypothefes  have  been  maintain- 
ed, with  refpect  to  the  proximate 
caufe  of  fever;  fome  fuppohng  it  to 
be  a lentor  or  vilcidity  prevailing  in 
the  mats  of  blood,  and  ilagnating  in 
the  extreme  veflels  ; others,  that  it  is  a 
noxious  matter  introduced  into  or 
generated  in  the  body,  and  that  the 
increafed  adlion  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries  is  the  effect  of  nature  to  expel 
the  morbific  matter  ; others,  that  it 
conlilled  in  an  increafed  fecretion  of 
bile  ; and  others  again,  that  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a fpafmodic  confine- 
tion  of  the  extreme  veflels  on  the 
furface  of  the  body  ; which  lalt  was 
the  dodtrine  taught  by  the  late  Dr. 
Cullen. 

An  attack  of  fever  is  generally 
znsrked  by  the  patient’s  being  feized 
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with  a c'onfiderable  degree  of  lan- 
guor or  lcnfe  of  debility,  together 
with  a fluggifhncfs  in  motion,  and 
frequent  yawning  and  firetching  ; the 
face  and  extremities  at  the  fame  time 
become  pale,  and.  the  ikin  over  the 
whole  fuvface  of*the  body  appears 
conftritfed  ; lie  then  perceives  a fenfa- 
tion  of  cold  in  his  back,  palling  from 
thence  over  Iris  whole  frame,  and 
tins  Tnfc  of  cold  continuing  to  in- 
creafe  : tremors  in  the  limbs  and  ri- 
gors of.  the  body  fucceed. 

With  thefe  there  is  a lofs  of  appe- 
tite, want  of  tafte*  in  the  mouth,  flight 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins, 
fmall  and  frequent  refpiralions.  The 
fenfeof  cold  and  its  effects  after  a lit- 
tle time  become  iefs  violent,  and  are 
alternated  with  fhifhings,  and  at  laid, 
going  off  altogether,  they  are  fucceed- 
ed  byo-reat  heat  dhiufed  generally  over 
the  whole  body;  the  face  looks fiufhed, 
tlie  Ikin  is  dry  as  likewife  the  tongue  ; 
univerfal  rellleifnefs  prevails,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  oppreffion 
at  the  theft,  iickntfs  at  tl? e itornach, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  There 
is  likewife  a great  tljirft  and  cojlive- 
nefs,  and  the  pulle  is  full  and  fre- 
quent, beating  perhaps  go  or  ioo 
ftrokes  in  a minute.  When  the 
fymptppis  run  very  high,  and  there 
is  a confiderabie  detei  mination  of 
bicod  to  the  head,  adelirium  will arife. 
in  this  fever,  as  well  as  moft  otheis, 
there  is  generally  an  increafe  cf  fymp- 
toms  towards  evening. 

If  the  difeafe  is  likely  to  prove  fa- 
tal, either  by  its  continuing  a long 
time,  or  by  the  feverity  of  its  fymp- 
torns,  then  a llarting  of  the  tendons, 
picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  involun- 
tary difeharges  by  urine  and  {tool, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  hic- 
cups, will  be  obferved  ;«  where  no 
filch  appearances  take  place,  the  dif- 
eafe will  go  through  its  courfe. 

Asa  fever  once  produced  will  go 
on,  although  its  caufe  be  entirely  re- 
moved, and  as  the  continued  or  frefti 


application  of  a caufe  of  fever,  neither 
will  increafe  that  which  is  already  pro- 
duced, nor  occafion  a new  one,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  duration 
offe  ver,  and  it  is  only  by  attending  to 
certain  appearances  or  changes,  which 
ufually  take  place  on  the  approach 
of  a crifi*?,  that  we  can  form  any  opi- 
nion or  decifion.  The  fymptoms 
pointing  out  the  approach  of  a crifis, 
are  the  pu’fe  becoming  foft,  mode- 
rate, and  near  its  natural  fpeed  ; the 
tongue  loftng  its  fur  and  becoming 
clean,  with  an  abatement  of  thirll  ; 
the  fkin  being  covered  with  a gentle 
moifture,  and  feeling  foft  to  the  touch  ; 
the  fecretory  organs  performing 
their  feveral  offices  : and  the  urine  de- 
posing flaky  cryftals  of  a dirty  red 
colour,  and  becoming  turbid  on  b«ing 
allowed  to  fland  any  time. 

Many  phylicians  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  there  is  fqmething  in  the 
nature  of  all  acute  difeafes,  except 
thofe  of  a putrid  kind,  which  ufually 
determines  them  to  be  of  a certain 
duration,  and  therefore  that  thefe 
terminations,  when  falutary,  happen 
at  ceitain  periods  of  the  difeafe  rather 
than  at  others,  ur.lefs  difturbed  in 
their  progrefs  by  an  improper  mode 
of  treatment,  or  the  arifing  of  fume 
accidental  circumftance.  Thefe  pe- 
riods are  known  by  -the  appellation 
of  critical  days  ; and  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  down  to  the  prefent, 
have  been  pretty  generally  admitted. 
The  truth  cf  them,  Dr.  Thomas 
thinks  can  hardly  be  difputed,  how- 
ever they  may  be  interrupted  by 
various  caufes.  A great  number  of 
phenomena  fhew  us,  that  both  in  the 
found  flate  and  the  difeafed,  nature 
has  a tendency  to  obferve  certain 
periods  ; for  inflaUce,  the  viciflitudes 
of  deeping  and  watching  occurring 
with  fuch  regularity  to  every  one  ; 
the  acute  periods  that  the  men- 
ftrual  flux  obferves,  and  the  exadl 
time  of  pregnancy  in  all  vivipa^ 
rous  animals,  and  many  other  fuch 
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iii fiances  that  might  be  adduced,  all 
prove  this  law. 

With  refpeCt  to  difeafes,  everv 
one  mud  have  obferved  the  definite 
'periods  which  take  place  in  regular 
intermittent';, ‘ as  well  thofe  univerfyl 
as  topical,  in  the  courfe  of  true  in- 
flammation, which  at  the  fourth,  or 
at  the  farthed  the  feventh  day,  is 
feiolved,  or  after  this  period,  changes 
into  ci:  her  abfetfs,  gangrene,  or 
fchirros,  in  exanthematous  emo- 
tions, which  if  they  are  favourable 
and  regular,  appear  on  a certain 
and  definite  day  ; for  example,  the 
final!  pox  about  the  fourth  day.  All 
thefe  appear  to  be  founded  on  im- 
mutable laws,  according  to  which  the 
motions  of  the  body  in  health  and  in 
difeaie  are  governed. 

The  davs  on  which  it  is  fuppofed 
the  termination  of  continued  fevers 
principally  happens,  are  the  third, 
fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, feventcenth,  and  twentieth. 

A fimple  continued  fever  termi- 
nates alwavs  bv  a regular  crifis  in  the 
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manner  before  mentioned,  o'*  from 
the  febrile  matter  falling  ori  fome 
particular  parts,  it  excites  inflamma- 
tion, abfeefs,  eruption,  or  deflroys 
I the  patient. 

Great  anxiety,  lofs  of  drength,  in- 
Btenfe  heat,  ftupor,  delirium,  irregu- 
I larity  in  the  pulfe,  tivitchings  in  the 
! fingers  and  hands,  picking  at  the  bed 
clothes,  darlings  cf  the  tendons,  hic- 
I cups,  involuntary  evacuations  by 
urine  and  dool,  and  fuch  like  fymp- 
I toms,  point  out  the  certain  approach 
of  death. 

On  the- contrary,  when  the  fer.fes 
remain  clear  and  didindt,  the  febrile 
heat  abates,,  the  lkin  is  foft  and  moid, 
the  pulfe  becomes  moderate  and  is 
regular,  and  the  urine  depolits  flaky 
crydals,  we  may  then  expect  a fpeedy 
and  happy  termination  to  the  difeafe. 
The  ufual  appearances  which  are 

(to  be  obferved  on  direction  of  thofe 
who  die  of  this  fever,  arc  an  effufion 
within  the  cranium,  and  topical  af- 
fections, perhaps  of  fome  vifeera. 
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Synovia,  [Synovia,  a,  f.  a term 
of  no  radical  meaning,  coined  by 
Paracellih  ).  An  u act  nous  tiniu  fe- 
creted  from  certain  glands  in  the  joint 
in  which  it  is  contained.  ' Its  ufe  is 
to  lubricate  the  cartilaginous  furfures 
of  the  articulatory  bones,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate their  motions. 

8 v n o v i a l glands.  The  af- 
fembbu.c  of  a fatty  fimbriated  dnio- 
turc  within  the  cavitit's  of  fome 
joint*. 

Syntenosis,  [Synlenrjis,  is,  f. 
%1-YYtvo-  from  cv-,  with,  and  r-v  , 
a tendon).  A Ipecies  of  articulation 
where  the  bones  are  connected  toye- 

o 

tner  by  tendons. 

S y n t r ! v.  sis,  ( Synihefis , is , f. 
fe  i ; from  wnbr.tu,  to  compofe). 
Combination,  See  Analyjis . 

6 y e H t l i s , ( Syphilis , is,  f.  the 

name  of  a-fhepherd,  who  fed  the 
flocks  of  king  Alcithous,  who  proud 
of  their  number  and  beauty^  infuked 
the  fun  ; as  a puuifliment  for  which 
fable  relates,  that  tin’s  difeafe  was 
fent  on  earth  ; or  from  ai07s>  , filthy). 
Lues  venerea.  Morbus  Gallieus.  A 
genus  of  difyafe  in  the  ciafs  cncoer'm 
and  order  impetiAnes  of  Cullen.  To- 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  memorable 
fifteenth  century,  about  the  year 
1 45^4-  or  1495  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
fudden  appearance  of  lues  venerea. 
The  novelty  of  its  fymptoms,  and 
the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  propagated  throughout  every 
part  of  the  known  world,  foon  made 
it  an  irnpoitant  object  of  medical 
enquiry. 

1.  In  the  common  language,  it 
is  faid  a perfon  is  poxed,  injured,  or 
infected  with  the  venereal  difeafe, 
pox,  or  bad  diftemper,  when  the  ve- 
nereal poifon  has  been  received  into, 
or  is  diffuled  through  the  fyftem,and 
there  produces  its  peculiar  effects. 
Thefe  effects  or  fymptoms  are  ulcers 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  fpots,  tetters, 
and  ulcers  of  the  lkin,  pains,  level- 
ling, and  caries  of  the  bones,  &c. 
But  as  long  as  the  effects  of  poifon 
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are  local  and  confined  to  or  near  the 
genitals,  the  dilordcr  ic  not  called 
fyphil  lues  venerea,  or  pox  ; but 
diftinguiihed  by  feme  particular  name 
according  to  its  different  feat  or  ap- 
pearance; fuch  as  ciapplianker,  bubo, 
ike.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the 
venereal  poifon,  we  know  no  more 
than  we  do  about  that  of  the  fmall- 
pox  or  any  other  contagion  ; we 
know  only  that  it  produces  peculiar 
efft 61s, which  yield  to  a peculiar  mode 
of  treatment.  The  Irnalleft  particle 
ot  this  poifon  is  fufficient  to  bring 
on  the  moil  violent  dilordcr  over  the 
whole  bodv. 

j 

2.  It  feems  to  fpretuLand  diffufe 
itfe'lf  bv  a kind  of  fermentation  arid 
afiimilation  of  matter;  and  like  other 
contagions,  it  requires  feme  time 
after  being  applied  to  the  human 
body,  before  it  produces  that  effect. 
It  is  not  known  whether  it  has  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  acrimony  ai  d vola- 
tility, or  whether  it  is  always  the 
fame  in  its  nature,  varying  only  with 
regard  to  the  particular  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  or  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent habit  and  conftitut.ion  or  par- 
ticular idiofynciafy  of  the  ptrfon 
who  receives  the  infection.  We 
know  that  mercury  pcffeffes  a certain 
and  fpecific  power  of  deftroying  the 
venereal  virus  ; but  we  are  quite  un- 
certain whether  it  a6ts  by  a fedative, 
aftringent,  or  evacuant  quality  ; or  if 
not  perhaps  rather  by  a chemical  elec- 
tive attraction  whereby  both  fub- 
flanees  uniting  with  one  another  are 
changed  in  a third,  which  is  no  more 
hurtful,  but  has  fome  new  properties 
entirely  diftindt  from  thole  which  any 
of  them  had  before  they  were  united. 
The  variolous  miafma,  w e know,  pro- 
duces its  effects  in  about  twenty  or 
twenty-four  days  after  the  in  fed  ion 
is  received  from  the  atmofphere,  and 
eight  or  ten  days  if  by  inoculation, 
but  the  venereal  virus  feems  to  keep 
no  particular  period.  At  fome  times, 
and  perhaps  in  particular  perions,  Dr, 
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Swediaur  has  feen  (hankers  arife  in 
the  fpace  of  twelve  hours,  nay  in  a 
ft  ill  fhorter  time  ; indeed  he  mentions 
in  a few  minutes  after  an  impure 
coition,  whereas  in  moll  cafes,  they 
make  their  appearance  only  in  as 
many  days.  The  generality  of 
men  feel  the  fir (l  fymptoms  of  a 
clap  between  the  fecond  and  fifth 
day  after  an  impure  coitus  ; but  there 
are  inftances  where  they  do  not  ap- 
pear till  after  as  many"  weeks  or 
months.  About  U n years  ago,  I was 
confulted  by  a young  man  who  was 
feized  with  a violent  difeharge  trorn 
the  glans  along  with  a phymofis, 
but  without  any  (hankers,  four  weeks 
after  coition;  and  during  all  the  in- 
tervals, he  felt  not  the  leall  fymptom 
of  the  difeafe.  Some  years  ago,  a 
gentleman  went  out  from  London  in 
feemingly  perfedt  health,  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  ; but  on  his  arrival  in  that  hot 
climate,  after  a voyage  of  four  months 
a violent  clap  broke  out  before  he 
went  on  fliore,  though  he  could  have 
received  no  infection  during  the 
voyage,  as  there  was  not  a woman  cn 
board.  There  are  inftances  which 
render  it  probable  that  the  virus  may 
lie  four,  five,  or  fix  weeks,  and  per- 
haps longer,  on  the  furface  of  the 
genitals  before  it  is  abforbed  ; and 
were  it  not  then  to  produce  a (han- 
ker, might  probably  not  be  abforbed 
at  all.  We  fee  daily  examples,  where 
common  women  communicate  the 
infedlion  to  different  men  in  the  fpace 
cf  feveral  weeks,  wdiile  they  thein- 
felves  have  not  the  leaf!  fymptom  of 
fvphilis  local  or  univerfal,  the  poifon 
lying  all  that  time  in  the  vagina 
harmlefs,  and  geneially  without  being 


abforbed.  How  long  the  venereal 


virus  may  lurk  in  the  body  itfe'lf, 
after  it  has  been  abforbed  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  before  it  produces  any 
fcnfible  effedls  is  a matter  of  equal 
uncertainty.  There  is  fcarce  a prac- 
titioner who  has  not  obferved  in- 
ftances gf  its  remaining  harmlefs  foi 
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veeks  or  even  months  in  the  body. 

had  accefs  to  obferve  a cafe,  where 
itfter  lying  dormant  for  half  a year, 
t broke  out  with  unequivocal  fymp- 
oms.  But  the  following  inftance,  if 
o be  depended  upon,  is  ftill  more 
•xtraordinary. 

Some  years  ago,  fays  the  above 
vriter,I  was  confulted  by  a gentleman 
.bout  a fore  throat,  which  1 declared 
o be  venereal.  My  patient  was  af- 
.(lonifhed  ; and  allured  me  that  for 
line  years  pall  he  had  not  had  the 
call  venereal  complaint,  nor  had  he 
,ny  reafon  to  believe  be  had  fince  re- 
vived any  infection:  but  that  he 

tad  been  in  the  Eall  Indies,  where 
ic  was  affe&ed  with  a violent  clap. 
3n  his  return  to  Europe,  being  to  ap- 
pearance in  good  health,  he  married, 
nd  continued  perfe&ly  free  of  any 
uch  complaint  ever  fince.  By  a mer- 
curial courfe  however,  the  complaint 
ior  which  he  applied  to  me  was  com- 
iletely  removed.  With  regard  to  its 
ffedls,  the  venereal  poifon  follows  no 
onftant  rule : for  though,  in  general, 
|t  affedls  firft  the  throat,  where  it  pro- 
luces  ulcerations, while  in  others  it  ex- 
rts  its  virulence  on  the  Ikin  or  bonrs, 
irVhilll  the  greatell  part  of  mankind 
re  thus  ealily  affeCted  by  this  poifon, 
here  are  fonte  few  who  feem  to  be 
ltogcther  unfufceptible  of  the  in- 
e&ion  with  the  variolous  contagion, 
hough  they  go  into  infe£led  places, 
nd  expofe  themfelves  to  inoculation 
>r  every  hazard  by  which  the  difeafe 
3 generally  communicated. 

Some  perfons  are  more  liable  than 
ithers  to  be  infeCted  who  are  feem- 
ngly  of  the  fame  habit ; nay,  the 
ery  fame  perfon  feems  to  be  more 
iable  to  be  infected  at  one  time  than 
mother,  and  thofe  who  have  been 
mce  infedled  feem  to  be  more  liable 
o catch  the  infe&ion  a fecond  time, 
han  thofe  who  never  were  in fected 
nefore  with  the  difeafe.  The  cli- 
mate, feafon,  age,  Hate  of  health, 
diofyncrafy  are,  perhaps,  as  in  other 


difeafes,  the  neceiTarv  predifpofing 
caufes.  The  fame  difference  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  progrefs  made  by  the 
difeafe  after  the  patient  is  infe&ed. 
In  fome  the  progrefs  is  flow,  and  the 
difeafe  appears  fcarce  to  gain  any 
ground,  while  in  others  it  advances 
with  the  utmoft  rapidity,  and  fpee- 
dily  produces  the  moll  terrible  fymp- 
toms.  Whether  the  venereal  poifon 
can  be  abforbed  into  the  fyftem, 
without  a previous  excoriation,  or 
ulceration  of  the  genitals,  or  fome 
other  parts  of  the  furface  of  the 
body,  is  ftill  a matter  of  doubt.  Seve- 
ral cafes,  however,  have  occured 
which  render  it  highly  probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  the  poifon  really  is 
now  and  then  abforbed,  without  any 
previous  excoriation  or  ulceration 
whatfoever,  and  thus  produces  bu- 
boes and  other  venereal  fymptoms 
in  the  body. 

It  has  been  afterted  by  the  earlieft 
and  even  by  fome  late  writers,  that 
it  may  be  caught  by  lying  in  the 
fame  bed  or  living  in  the  fame  room 
with  or  after  an  infeCted  perfon. 
What  may  have  been  the  cafe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe,  can- 
not be  faid,  but  the  moft  accurate 
obfervations  and  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  fubjeCl, 
do  not  confirm  this  to  be  the  cafe 
in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurfes  in- 
fected in  the  Lock  Hofpital,  where 
they  live  night  and  day  with  pa- 
tients in  all  itages  of  the  diftemper. 
The  faCt  feems  to  be,  that  patients 
in  our  times  are  apt  to  impofe 
upon  themfelves  or  upon  phyfici- 
ans  and  furgeons,  with  regard  to 
this  matter;  and  the  above  opinion 
eafily  gains  ground  among  the  vulgar, 
efpecially  in  countries  where  people 
are  more  influenced  by  prejudices, 
fupeiftition,  fervile  fituation  in  life, 
or  other  circumftances.  Hence,  we 
fometimes  hear  the  moft  ridiculous 
accounts  given  in  thofe  countries  by 
friars  and  common  foldiers,  of  the 
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warmer  by  which  they  came  to  this 
diforcfer  : fuch  as  piles,  gravel,  colics, 
contufions,  fevers,  little  houfes,  lying 
in  fufpedled  beds,  or  lying  in  bed  with 
a fufpedled  perfon,  retention  of  the 
femen,  coition  with  a woman  in 
menftruation,  the  ufe  of  cyder,  bad 
wine  or -beer,  &c. 

Another  queftion  undecided  is, 
•whether  the  venereal  poifon  ever  in- 
fers any  fluid  of  our  body  befides  the 
mucous  and  lymphatic  fyflem.  Does 
the  venereal  poifon  in  an  infedfed 
woman  ever  affedt  the  milk,  and 
confequently  can  the  infedfion  be 
conveyed  to  the  infant  by  the  milk 
alone,  without  any  venereal  ulcer 
on  or  about  the  nipples  ? It  is  equally 
a matter  of  uncertainty  whether 
the  venereal  difeafe  is  ever  con- 
veyed from  an  infected  father  or 
mother,  by  coition,  to  the  foetus, 
provided  their  genitals  are  found  ; 
or,  whether  a child  is  ever  affedled 
with  venereal  fymptoms  in  the  ute- 
rus of  an  infedfed  mother*  Such; in- 
fected infants  as  came  under  the  qb- 
fervation  of  Dr.  Swediaur  oi  of  his 
friends  whofe  practice  afforded  them 
frequent  opportunities,  of  feeing  new- 
born infants,  feemed  rather  to  militate 
againft  the  opinion.  Neither  he  nor 
any  of  them,  have  ever  been  able  to 
obferve  ulcerations  or  other  fymp- 
toms of  a venereal  kind  upon  new- 
born children ; and  fuch  as  make 
their  appearance  lour,  fix,  or  eight, 
or  more  days  afterwards,  on  the  ge- 
nitals, anus,  lips,  mouth,  &c.  may 
rather  be  fuppofed  to  arife  by  infec- 
tion during  the  paflage  from  ulcers  in 
the  vagina  of  the  mother,  the  tkin  $f 
the  infant  being  then  nearly  in  as  ten- 
der a ftate  as  the  glans,  penis,  or  the 
labia  ; and  this  perhaps  at  the  time 
when  an  abforption  of  the  venereal 
poifon  might  eafier  take  place  with- 
out a previous  excoriation,  or  ulce- 
ration of  the  Ikin.  All  the  ways, 
therefore,  by  which  we  fe-e,  in  our 
days,  the  venereal  poifon  communi- 


cated from  an  unhealthy  to  an  healthy 
perfon  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy 
perfon  with  another  who  is  infedfed 
with  venereal  fymptoms  of  the  ge- 
nitals. 

2.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy 
perfon  with  another,  apparently 
healthy,  in  whofe  genitals  the  poifon 
lies  concealed,  without  having  yet 
produced  any  bad  fymptom,  Thus 
a woman  who  has  perhaps  received 
the  infedlion  from  a man  two  or 
three  days  before,  may  during  that 
time  infedl,  and  often  does  infedl  the 
man  or  men  who  have  to  do  with 
her  afterwards,  without  having  any 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  vifible  upon 
herfelf ; and,  vice  verfa , a man  may 
infedt  a woman  in  the  fame  manner. 
Such  inftances  occur  in  pradtice  every 
day. 

3.  By  fucking;  in  this  cafe  the 
nipples  of  the  wet  nurfe  may  be  in- 
fecled  by  venereal  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
of  the  child : or  vice  verfat  the  nip- 
ples of  the  nurfe  being  infedted,  will 
occafion  venereal  ulcers  in  the  child’s 
nofe,  mouth,  or  lips.  It  is  uncertain 
as  mentioned  above,  whether  the 
venereal  poifon  was  ever  propagated 
by  means  of  the  milk  from  the 
breaft. 

4.  By  expofing  to  the  contadl  of 
venereal  poifon,  any  part  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  by  killing,  touch- 
ing, Sic.  efpecialiy  if  the  parts  fo  ex- 
pofed  have  been  previously  excoriat- 
ed, wounded,  or  ulcerated  by  any 
caufe  whatever.  In  this  manner  we 
frequently  fee  venereal  ulcers  arife  in 
the  ferolum  and  thighs;  and  there 
are  fome  well  attefled  inflanceswherc 
the  infection  took  place  in  the  fingers 
of  midwives  or  furgeons.  Several  in* 
fiances  are  recorded  of  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofirils,  eye-lids,  and  lips  of 
perfons  who  .had  touched  their  own 
genitals,  or  thofe  of  others,  affedled 
at  the  time  with  local  venereal  coot- 
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plaints,  and  then  rubbed  their  nof- 
trils,  &c.  with  the  fingers,  without 
previoufly  walhing  the  hands.  There 
was  a few  years  ago  in  London, 

; a melancholy  example  of  a young 
lady,  who,  after  having  drawn  a de- 
cayed tooth,  and  replaced  it  with 
i one  taken  immediately  from  a young 
woman  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
was  foon  after  afte&ed  with  an  ulcer 
in  the  mouth.  The  fore  manifelled 
jfymptoms  of  a venereal  nature;  but 
fuch  was  its  obdinacy,  that  it  refilled 
the  moft  powerful  mercurial  reme- 
dies, terminating  at  laft  in  a caries  of 
the  maxilla  with  a molhlhocking  ero- 
fion  of  the  mouth  and  face,  by  which 
the  unhappy  patient  was  dellroyed. 
During  all  this,  however,  we  are  in 
jformed  that  not  the  fmallell  venereal 
ifymptom  was  perceived  in  the  wo- 
man from  whom  the  found  tooth 
was  procured. 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the 
body  with  a lancet  or  knife  infected 
with  the  venereal  virus.  In  this  in- 
stance there  is  a fimilarity  between  the 
venereal  poifon  and  that  of  the  fmall- 
'pox.  There  are  feveral  examples  of 
;he  latter  being  produced  by  bleed- 
ng  with  a lancet  which  had  been 
tarevioufly  employed  for  the  purpole 
i)f  inoculation,  or  of  opening  variolous 
phftules,  without  being  properly 
jileaned  afterwards.  In  Moravia  in 
I. he  year  1577  a number  of  perfons 
vho  being  allemblcd  in  a houle  tor 
lathing,  had  themfelves,  according  to 
he  cuftom  of  that  time,  fcarified  by 
|he  barber,  were  all  of  them  infected 
vith  the  venereal  dileafe,  and  treated 
ccordingly.  Krato  the  phyfician, 
nd  Jordan  who  gave  a defeription 
!>f  this  diftemper,  are  both  of  opinion 
hat  it  was  communicated  by  means 
j*f  the  fcarifying  inllrument.  And 
Van  Swieten  relates  feveral  indances 
vhere  the  lues  was  communicated  by 

fimilar  careleffnefs  in  cleaning  the 
inftrument  ufed  in  bleeding  or  fcari- 
ication. 
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SyrYje  oleum.  A fragrant  ef- 
fential  oil,  obtained  by  diddling  the 
canary  balfam  plant  or  moldavica. 

Syrian  her^  mastich.  See 
Marum  fyriacum. 

Syrup.  ( Syrupus , i,  m.).  When 
fugar  is  difiolved  in  any  vegetable  li- 
quor, to  the  confidence  of  honey,  a 
medicinal  preparation  is  formed  cal- 
led fyrup  ; which,  if  obtained  from  a 
fingle  plant,  is  called  fimple  ; but  if 
from  more  than  one#  compound. 

Syrupus  aceti.  A refrigerat- 
ing and  antifeptic  fyrup. 

Syrupus  althe.^.  An  emollient 
and  demulcent ; modly  given  to  allay 
tickling  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  &c.  in 
conjunction  with  other  remedies. 

Syrupus  caryophylli  kubri. 
A warm  and  dimulating  fyrup. 

Syrupus  colchici.  An  acrid 
and  diuretic  compound  given  in 
dropfies. 

Syrupus  corticts  aurantIi. 
A bitter  and  domachic. 

Syrupus  croci.  This  imparts 
a beautiful  colour  to  liquids,  and  is 
fometimes  employed  as  a cordial. 
Amongd  the  vulgar  fyrup  of  faffron 
is  in  high  edeem  in  mealies,  fmall* 
pox,  &c. 

Syrupus  lim5nis  succr*  A 
very  pleafant,  cooling,  and  acid  fyrup 
which  may  be  exhibited  with  advan- 
tage, in  gadritis  and  bilious  affec- 
tions. 

Syrupus  mori.  Syrup  of  mul- 
berries, is  very  grateful  and  aperient, 
and  may  be  given  with  fuch  inten- 
tions to  children. 

Syrupus  papaveris  albi.  A 
ufeful  anodyne  preparation  which 
may  be  added  with  advantage  to  a 
vad  variety  of  medicines  againtl  dif- 
eafes  of  the  bowels,  coughs,  &c. 

Syrupus  papaveris  erratici. 
A much  milder  preparation  than  the 
former. 

Syrupus  ribis  nigri.  Ape- 
rient and  diuretic  qualities  are  at- 
tributed to  this  preparation, 
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Syrupus  ROSiE.  A ufeful  laxa- 
tive for  children. 

Syrupus  rosarum  rubra, 
rum.  An  adftringent  and  nutritive 
fyrup  moflly  given  to  children  with 
weak  bowels  who  refufe  the  more 
naufeous  drugs. 

Syrupus  rubi  idjei.  A plea- 
fant  aperient  fyrup  for  children. 

Syrupus  scilliticus.  Ex- 
peClorant  and  diuretic. 

Syrupus  spjnje  cervine.  Sy- 
rup’ of  buckthorn  was  formerly 
much  ufed  as  a purgative  but  now 
feldom  except  in  glyfters, 

Syrupus  tolutanus.  A ufe- 


ful balfamic  fyrup,  calculated  to  al- 
lay tickling  coughs  and  hoarfnefi'es. 

Syrupus  viol^e.  A pleafant  It 

laxative  for  young  children. 

Syrupus  zingiberis.  A car-  I12 

minative. 

Syssarc5sis,  ( Syjfarcofs,  is,  f. 
CVtpcxfXoo^ti,  from  c(/,»  and  ca.pt:,  fldh). 

A fpecies  of  union  of  bones  in  which 
onebone  is  united  to  another  by  means 
of  an  intervening  mufcle.  In  this 

manner  the  os  hyoides  is  conne&ed  itui 
with  the  fternum  and  other  parts. 

Systole,  [Syfole,  es,  f.  cvco\r,  Hk 

from  crvcste.u,  to  cont-a61).  The 
contraction  of  the  heart.  Ivci 
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TABACUM,  ( Tabacum , n. 

from  Tobago , the  ifland 
whence  it  was  firft  brought).  To- 
bacco. See  Nicotiana. 

Tabes,  ['Tabes,  it,  f.  from  taleo, 
to  grow  thin).  A wafting  of  the 
body.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  cachexia  and  order  mar  cores  of 
Cullen ; chara&erifed  by  emaciation 
and  weakncfs,  attended  with  heCtic 
fever.  It  has  three  fpecies:  1.  Ta- 
kes purulent  a,  from  an  ulcerous  dif- 
charge  : 2.  Tabes  fcrofulofa , from  a 
fcrofulous  habit:  3.  Tabes  venenata, 
from  poifon. 

Tasamahacca,  ( Tacamahacca , 
<e,  f.  Indian).  The  name  of  a refi- 
nous  fubftance  which  exudes  both 
fpontaneoufly  and  when  incilions  are 
made  into  the  ftem  of  the  Fagara 
vBandria  ; folio  lis  foment  of s of  Lin- 
naeus, and  not  as  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  from  the  Populus  balfamifera 
Linnai . Two  kinds  of  tacamahacca 
are  met  with  in  the  (hops.  The  beft, 
called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a 
kind  of  gourd  fhell,  tacamahacca  ia 


ftiells;  isfomewhat  unCtuous  and  foft, 
of  a pale  yellowifh  or  greeni(h  co- 
lour, a bitterifti  aromatic  tafte,  and 
a fragrant  delightful  fmell,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  lavender  and  amber- 
gris. The  more  common  fort  is  in 
femi-tranfparent  grains,  of  a whitifh, 
yellowifh,  brownifh,  or  greeni/h  co- 
lour, and  of  a lefs  grateful  fmell 
than  the  former.  Tacamahacca  wag 
formerly  in  high  eftimation  as  an  in- 
gredient in  warm  ftimulatingplaiiters; 
and  although  feldom  ufed  internally, 
it  may  be  given  with  advantage  as 
a corroborant  and  adftringent  bal- 
famic. 

Tactus.  See  Touch. 

Taenia,  [Tania,  a,  f.  t am#,  a 
Hebrew  word,  fignifying  a fillet ; 
fo  named  from  its  refemblance  to 
a fillet  or  piece  of  tape).  The  tape 
worm.  A genus  of  inteftinal  worms ; 
characterized  by  a long,  flat,  and 
jointed  body.  Species  : 1 . Tania 

ofeulis  marginalibus , the  long  tape- 
worm, and  the  foleum  of  authors, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  country. 
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Ruffia,  France,  &c. : 2.  Tania  oj- 
tulis  fuperficialibus , the  broad  tape- 
worm, which  is  peculiar  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Switzerland,  &c.  See 
Worms. 

Talc.  See  Talcum. 

Talcum,  ( Talcum , i,  n.  from 
talk , German).  Talc.  A white, 
grey,  yellow,  or  greeniffi  fubftance  of 
a foft  and  foapy  touch,  formed  of 
tranfparent  laminae  placed  upon  each 
other.  Talc  is  compofed  of  pure 
raagnefia  mixed  with  near  twice  its 
weight  of  fjlex  and  lefs  than  its 
weight  of  alumine.  There  are  fe- 
deral different  appearances  of  talc. 
The  greeniffi  foliaceous  Venice  talc  has 
been  preferred  for  medicinal  ufes,  as 
poffeffing  antacid  and  aperient  quali- 
ties. 

Talus,  (Talus,  i , m.).  A fy- 
nonym  of  Aftragalus.  See  Jjlra- 

gulilS  . 

Tamalapatra.  The  Indian 
leaf  is  to  termed  by  feme  authors. 
See  CaJJia  lignea. 

Tamarind.  See  Tamarindus. 

Tamarind  us,  ( Tamarindus , i, 
m.  t afMsep>$oc;  from  tamar  or  tama- 
rindiy  which  is  in  the  Arabian  lan- 
guage a fynonym  of  the  da&ylus  or 
date).  Qfcyph silicon.  The  Tamarind. 
The  tree  which  affords  this  fruit  is 
the  Tamarindus  indica  of  Linnaeus. 
Clafs  Monadelphia.  Order  Tri~ 
andria.  The  Tamarind  is  employed 
as  a laxative,  and  for  abating  third: 
or  heat  in  various  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, and  for  corre&ing  putrid 
diforders,  efpecially  thofe  of  a bilious 
kind,  in  which  the  cathartic,  anti- 
feptic,  and  refrigerant  qualities  of 
the  fruit  have  been  found  equally 
ufeful.  The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  eleBuarium  e caJJia 
and  eleduarium  e Jenna. 

Tamarindus  indica.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  tamarind  tree. 
See  lamarindus . 

Tama  Rise  us,  (Tamarijcus , from 
Tamqrik,  abfterfion  Heb.  namedfrom 


its  properties  of  cleanfing  and  purify* 
ing  the  blood).  The  bark,  wood, 
and  leaves  of  this  tree  Tamarix gallica 
of  Linnseus  were  formerly  employed 
medicinally,  though  feldom  ufed  at 
prefent.  The  former  for  its  aperient 
and  corroborant  virtues  in  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  liver;  the  latter  in  i&erus, 
hsemoptyfis,  and  fome  affections  of 
the  lkin. 

Tamarix  gallica.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  tamaritk  tree. 
See  Tamarijcus. 

Tamepoison.  See  Vinceloxicum. 

f anacetum,  ( Tanacetiim , ;,  n. 
corrupted  from  tanafia , athanafa , the 
old  name  for  tanfy).  Tanafia.  Atha- 
nafia. Parthenium  mas.  Tanfy. — 
Tanacetum  vulgare,  folds  hipinnatis  in - 
efts  Jerratis  of  Linnasus.  Clafs  Syn- 
genefa.  Order  Polygamia  fupefua. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tanfy  have 
a ftrong,  not  very  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a bitter  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte. 
The  virtues  of  tanfy  are  tonic,  tloma- 
chic,  anthelmintic,  emmenagogue, 
and  refolvent.  It  has  been  much 
ufed  as  a vermifuge ; and  teftimonies 
of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  many  re- 
fpe&able  phyficians. 

Tanacetum  balsamita.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  officinal  ale- 
ccft.  See  Balfamita  mas. 

Tanacetum  hortekse.  See 
Balfamita  mas. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common  tanfy. 
See  Tanacetum . 

Tan asia.  See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy.  See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  wild.  See  Potentilla. 

Tapping.  See  Parancetefs. 

Tapsus  barbatus.  See  Ver - 
bajeum. 

Tar.  See  Pix  liquida. 

Tar,  ba  r b a d o f.  s . See  Petroleum 
larbadetfe. 

Tar  anti  smus,  ( Tarantifmus , i, 
m,  from  tarantula , the  animal  whole 
bite  is  fuppofed  to  be  cured  only  by 
rcufle).  The  defire  of  dancing 
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which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula. 

Tarantula,  ( Tarantula , a,  f. 
from  iaranta , a city  in  Naples,  where 
they  abound).  A kind  of  venemous 
fpider  whofe  bite  is  faid  to  be  cured 
by.mufic. 

Taraxacum,  ( Taraxacum,  i , n . 
T tt.paiicix.ovi  from  Tapa-acra) , to  alter  or 
change  ; becaufe  it  alters  the  date  of 
the  blood).  Dens  Iconic.  The  dan- 
delion, or  pifiabed.  Leontodon  taraxa- 
cum caule  fquamis  infer ne  r:  dexis,  foliis 
runcinatis  denticulatis  lavilus.  Clafs 
Syngenefia . Order  Polygamia  aqualis. 
The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a 
blanched  date  have  the  tafle  of  endive, 
and  make  an  excellent  addition  to 
thofe  plants  eaten  early  in  the  fpring 
as  falads  ; and  Murray  informs  us,  that 
at  Goettingen,  the  roots  are  roaded 
and  fubftituted  for  coffee  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  an 
infufion  prepared  in  this  way  can 
hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
the  coffee-berry.  T he  expreffed 
juice  of  dandelion  is  bitter  and  fome- 
what  acrid;  that  of  the  root  is  bitterer, 
and  poffeffes  more  medicinal  power 
than  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  It 
has  been  long  in  repute  as  a deter- 
gent and  aperient,  and  its  diuretic  ef- 
fects may  be  inferred;  from  the  vulgar 
name  it  bears  in  moftfof  the  European 
languages,  quefi  leBi  minga  et  urinaria 
herba  dicitur  ; and  there  are  various 
proofs  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice, 
dropfy,  confumption,  and  fome  cu- 
taneous diforders. 

Tarchon  sylvestris.  See 
Ptarmica. 

Tare.  See  Ervum . 

Tarsi,  extensor  minor.  See 
Plantares. 

Tarsus  ( Tarfus , i,  m,  raperoc). 
The  tarfus  is  compofed  of  feven  bones, 
viz.  theadragaius,  os  calcis,  os  navi- 
culare,  os  cuboides,  and  three  offa 
cuneiformia. 

The  ajlragalus  is  the  uppermod 
bone  of  the  foot,  and  the  molt  con- 


fiderable  in  bulk,  if  we  except  the 
os  calcis.  Its  upper  part  is  formed 
into  a large  fmooth  head,  round  the 
bafis  of  which  is  a rough  fbfla,  that 
ferves  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. The  upper  convex  furface  of 
the  head,  which  refembles  a pulley, 
is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the  ti- 
bia ; the  innei  fide  of  t his  head  is  flat 
and  fmooth,  for  its  articulation  with 
the  malleolus  internus,  while  its  outer 
fide  affords  another  flat  but  broader 
furface,  for  its  articulation  with  the 
malleolus  externus.  Both  thefe  lateral 
furfaces  are  covered  with  a cartilage, 
whicii  is  continued  from  the  upper 
convex  part  of  the  head,  and  de- 
feends  lower  dov/n  on  the  outer  than 
on  the  inner  fide.  Anteriorly,  the 
aftragalus  is  convex,  and  covered  with 
cartilage,  for  its  articulation  with  the 
os  naviculare.  The  under  furface  of 
the  bone  affords  two  articulating  fur- 
faces,  feparated  by  a deep  irregular 
foffa.  The  anterior  of  thefe  two  fur- 
faces  is  very  fmall,  and  flightly  con- 
vex ; the  pofterior  one  oblong  and 
concave.  They  both  ferve  for  the 
articulation  of  this  bone  with  the  os 
calcis. 

The  os  calcis , or  calcaneum , which 
is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  foot,  is  of 
a very  irregular  figure.  It  is  long, 
and  fomewhat  flattened  at  its  Tides. 
Behind,  it  is  formed  into  a confider- 
able  tuberofity,  called  the  heel,  which 
is  flightly  hollow  above,  and  rough 
behind,  where  the  tendo  A chillis  is  in- 
ferted  inta  it.  Without  this  tube- 
rofity, which  fupports  us  in  an  erect 
pofture,  and  when  we  walk,  we 
fhould  be  liable  to  fall  backwards. 
The  upper  furface  of  the  bone  rifes 
fo  as  to  form  an  irregular,  oblong, 
fmooth  prominence,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  pofterior  concave  furface  of  the 
aftragalus.  The  fore  part  of  this 
prominence  is  feparated  by  a narrow 
foffa,  from  a fmall,  fmooth,  and  flight- 
ly concave  furface,  fituated  obliquely, 
and  which  receives  the  fmall  convex 
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furface  defcribed  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  under  furface  of  the  aftragalus. 
Anteriorly,  this  bone  is  formed  into 
an  oblong,  fmooth,  convex  furface, 
which  is  circular  above,  and  fome- 
what  pointed  below.  This  furface 
is  adapted  to  the  os  cuboides.  The 
lower  furface  of  the  bone  is  flat,  and 
immediately  beyond  this  fore  part  we 
obferve  two  tubercles,  one  internal, 
and  the  other  external,  which  give 
origin  to  mufcles.  The  reft  of  this 
furface  is  concave,  for  lodging  the 
flexor  mufcles,  and  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments.  The  ex- 
ternal tide  of  the  bone  is  flat,  and  af- 
fords a fuperficial  groove  for  the  ten- 
don of  the  peroneus  longus  ; the  in- 
ternal tide  is  hollowed,  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  mufcles,  and  for  the  fafe  paf- 
fage  of  tendons,  nerves,  and  veffels. 

The  os  naviculare^  or  fcaphoides , 
j is  fituated  between  the  aftragalus  and 
the  ofla  cuneiformia,  at  the  inner 
fide  of  the  foot.  Its  pofterior  fur- 
face is  concave,  and  adapted  to  the 
anterior  head  of  the  aftragalus,  and 
its  anterior  furface  convex,  affording 
three  articulating  furfaces,  which 
anfwer  to  the  three  cuneiform  bones. 
Of  thefe  three  furfaces,  the  internal 
one  is  the  largeft.  Its  upper  furface 
is  convex,  and  affords  a rough  foffa. 
Its  under  furface  is  hollow,  for  the 
lodgment  of  mufcles,  and  rough  and 
unequal,  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. The  outer  fide  of  this  bone  is 
rounded,  except  where  it  is  joined, 
by  a femi-circular  fmooth  furface,  to 
the  os  cuboides.  On  its  inner  fide 
is  obferved  a tuberofity,  into  which 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  poftictis  is 
inferted. 

rl  he  os  cuboides  is  of  a very  irregu- 
lar fhape,  and  is  placed  at  the  out- 
flde  and  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
jtarfiis.  Pofteriorly,  it  is  formed  in- 
to an  oblong,  articulating  furface, 
which  receives  tht  fore-part  of  the 
jos  calcis.  Anteriorly,  it  is  flat,  and 
(lightly  divided  into  two  articulating 


furfaces,  which  are  conne&ed  with 
the  two  laft  bones  of  the  metatarfus. 
Its  upper  iurface  is  rough  and  con- 
vex ; its  under  furface  is  broader, 
and  affords  a confiderable  protube- 
rance, on  the  fore  part  of  which  is  a 
groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  pero- 
nseus  longus.  On  the  inner  fide  of 
the  bone  are  two  articulating  furf&ces, 
covered  with  cartilage  ; the  foremoft 
of  thefe  is  flat  and  oblong,  for  its  ar- 
ticulation with  the  os  cuneiforme  ex- 
ternum ; the  hindmoft  is  fmall  and 
femi-circular,  for  its  articulation  with 
the  os  naviculare.  The  external  fide 
of  the  bone,  which  helps  to  form 
the  outfide  of  the  foot,  is  fliortei  and 
more  irregular  than  the  inner  fide. 

The  offa  cuneiformia  are  the  three 
wedge-like  bones,  which  are  placed 
by  the  Tides  of  each  other  between 
the  os  naviculare  and  the  metatarfus, 
and  which,  from  their  fituation,  are 
ufually  diftinguifhed  into  os  cunei- 
forme  externum,  medium,  and  inter- 
num. They  are  of  unequal  bulk,  the 
middle  one  being  the  fmalleft,  and 
the  internal  one  the  largeft.  We 
fhall  give  a feparate  defeription  of 
each. 

The  os  cuneiforme  externum  is  of  a 
middle  fize,  when  compared  with  the 
two  others.  Its  upper  furface  forms 
an  oblong  fquare,  and,  as  its  fides 
entend  obliquely  downwards,  a (harp 
edge  is  formed  at  the  infide  of  the 
foot : hence  the  bone  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a wedge.  Pofteriorly,  it  is 
a little  concave,  and  nearly  triangular, 
where  it  joins  the  os  naviculare  ; an- 
teriorly, it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape, 
and  (lightly  convex,  for  fuftaining 
the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  middle 
toe.  Its  external  furface  is  divided 
into  two  articulating  furfaces ; the 
foremoft  and  fmalleft  of  the  two  is 
joined  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bafis 
of  the  fourth  metatarfal  bone,  while 
the  other  and  longer  furface  is  arti- 
culated with  the  os  cuboides.  Its 
inner  fide  affords,  in  the  fame  manner, 
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two  furfaces,  for  its  articulation  with 
the  os  cuneiforme  medium,  and  the 
outer  fide  of  the  bafis  of  the  fecond 
xnetatarfal  bone. 

The  os  cuneiforme  medium , or  mini- 
mum as  it  is  fometimes  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  fize  when  compared  with 
the  other  two,  is  wedged  in  between 
four  bones.  Its  upper  furface  forms 
a more  regular  fquare  than  the  lad 
defcribed  bone.  Anteriorly,  it  is 
triangular,  and  (lightly  concave,  for 
its  articulation  with  the  fecond  me- 
tatarfal  bone  ; pofteriorly,  it  has  a 
fimilar  furface,  by  which  it  is  joined 
to  the  os  naviculare.  Its  external 
tide  is  contiguous  to  the  lad  defcrib- 
ed bone,  and  its  internal  (ide  is  joined 
to  the  following  one. 

The  os  cuneiforme  internum , or  maxi- 
mum, differs  from  the  other  two,  in 
‘having  its  broad  fquare  furface  placed 
towards  the  foie  of  the  foot,  where 
it  is  (lightly  concave,  for  allowing  a 
paffage  to  the  flexors  of  the  great  toe, 
while  its  fmall  thin  edge,  which  ap- 
pears twifted,  is  turned  upwards. 
Pofteriovly,  it  is  concave,  and  fome- 
what  triangular,  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  os  naviculare  ; anteriorly,  it  is 
convex,  and  of  a femi-lunar  (hape, 
for  fuppot  ting  the  metatarfal  bone  of 
the  great  toe.  Of  its  two  Tides,  the 
inner  one  is  rough  and  convex,  af- 
fordingtwo  tubercles  below  ; the  ex- 
ternal licle  is  flat,  and  confifts  of  tw7o 
fmooth  furfaces,  covered  with  carti- 
lage : the  direction  of  thefe  two  fur- 
faces  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
each  ocher  ; the  pofterior  one,  which 
is  the  larged,  is  joined  to  the  os  cu- 
neiforme medium,  while  the  anterior 
one  is  connected  with  the  bafls  of  the 
fecond  metatarfal  bone. 

When"  thefe  feven  bones,  which 
compote  the  tarfus,  are  joined  to- 
gether, they  are  convex  above,  where 
they  help  to  form  the  back  of  the 
foot,  and  afford  a concavity  below, 
in  which  the  tendons,  veftels,  and 
nerves  of  the  foot  are  placed  fecure 


from  eomprefiion.  Their  connect 
tions,  are  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  bones  of  the  metatarfus,  by  am- 
phiarthrofis,  except  the  articulation 
of  the  adragalus  with  the  os  navi- 
culare, which  is  by  arthrodia. 

The  altragalus  is  joined  to  the  tibia 
and  fibula  by  ginglimus,  but  the  ar- 
ticulation being  loofe,  it  allows  mo- 
tion in  every  dire&ion.  All  thefe 
articulations  are  fecured  by  very 
(Irong  ligaments. 

The  ligaments  which  conned  the 
leg  and  foot,  are  a capfular,  and  two 
lateral  ligaments.  The  capfular  li- 
gament is  attached  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
adheres  all  round  the  upper  furface 
and  the  two  lateral  furfaces  of  the  af- 
tragalus.  Of  the  two  lateral  liga- 
ments, the  internal  one  is  (hort  and 
thick  ; it  begins  from  the  lower,  and 
chiefly  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
malleolus  interims,  and  defeending 
fomewhat  obliquely  backwards, 
threading  broader  as  it  defeends,  it 
fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
fide  of  the  aftragalus.  Some  of  the 
fibres  of  this  ligament  are  fpread  al- 
mofl:  tranfverfely  to  the  back  part  of 
the  malleolus  internus.^  The  whole 
of  it  is  covered  by  a broad  and  thick 
annular  ligament,  which  begins  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  malleolus  « 
internus,  and  fpreading  wider  as  it 
defeends,  is  fixed  to  the  inner  Tides 
of  the  aflragalus  and  os  calcis.  This 
ligament  ferves  to  (Irengthen  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  leg  with  the  foot  ; 
but  its  principal  ufe  Teems  to  be,  to 
bind  down  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
iongus  pollicis,  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  and  the  tibialis  poiticus 
mufcles,  and  likewife  to  fecure  the 
veffels  and  nerves  in  their  way  to  the 
foot.  The  external  lateral  ligament 
is  of  greater  length  and  thicknefs, 
though  loofer  than  the  internal  one. 

It  begins  from  the  anterior  part  or 
the  malleolus  externus,  and  defcenc}* 
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ing  obliquely  backwards,  13  fixed  to 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  Btfides  this,  many  other 
ft rong  fibres,  which  have  been  fome- 
times  defcribed  as  a feparate  liga- 
ment, are  feen  extending,  almoft  in 
a tranfverfe  dire&ion,  from  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  malleolus  externus  to 
the  back  part  of  the  aftragalus.  This 
external  lateral  ligament  is  likewife 
covered  by  an  annular  ligament,  which 
like  the  one  juft  now  defcribed,  ferves 
rather  to  bind  down  the  tendons  of 
the  foot,  than  to  ftrengthen  the  ar- 
ticulation, though  it  is  certainly  ufe- 
ful  in  this  latter  refpeCh  This  an- 
nular ligament  adheres  below  to  the 
outer  fide  of  the  os  calcis,  after  which 
it  feparates  into  two  portions  ; one 
of  thefe  extends  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  tibia,  while  the  other  is  fixed  to 
the  inner  fide  of  the  aftragalus  and 
os  naviculare. 

The  bones  of  tbe  tarfus  are  like- 
wife  firmH’  connected  by  a great 
number  of  ftrong  ligaments,  which 
cover  their  upper  and  under 'furfaces 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  obferved  of 
the  bones  of  the  carpus  ; and  when  we 
join  the  aftragalus  to  the  os  calcis  and 
os  naviculare,  we  find  an  opening, 
which,  in  the  recent  fubject,  is  filled  up 
by  ligaments, fo  that  the  body  refts  up- 
on a yielding  bafis,  by  which  .means 
we  fuftain  a lefs  (hock  in  walking  or 
jumping. 

All  thefe  bones  are  of  a very  fpongy 
texture  covered  with  a compadl  bony 
lamella.  Like  the  bones  of  the  car- 
pus, they  are  all  in  a cartilaginous 
ftate  in  the  foetus,  except  the  allraga- 
lus  and  os  calcis,  both  of  which  are 
in  a great  meafure  oftified  at  the  or- 
dinary time  of  birth  ; and  the  great 
tuberofity  of  the  latter,  unto  which 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  inferted, becomes 
an  epiphyfis  before  it  is  completely 
united  to  the  reft  of  the  bone. 

Tartar,  ( Tartarum , /,  n.  from 
rxfFcvoc,  infernal ; becaufe  it  is  the  fe- 
rment or  dregs).  The  concretion 
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which  fixes  to  the  infide  of  hog  (heads 
containing  wine.  It  is  alloyed  with 
much  extradlive  and  colouring  mat- 
ter, from  which  it  is  purified  by  de- 
cocftion  with  argillaceous  earths  and 
fubfequent  cryftallization.  By  this 
means  it  becomes  perfe&ly  white, 
and  (hoots  out  cryftals  of  tartar,  con- 
fiding of  a peculiar  acid,  called  acid  of 
tartar  and  potafti.  Its  virtues  arc  ecco- 
protic,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant,  and  it 
is  exhibited  in  abdominal  phyfconia, 
dropfy,  inflammatory  and  bilious  fe- 
vers, dyfpepfia  from  rancid  or  fat  fub- 
fiances,  bilious  diarrhoea  and  colic, 
haemorrhoids  and  obftipation. 

Tartar,  acid  of  Acidum  tar - 
tarofum.  Sal  ejfenti  ale  tart  art.  Acidum 
tartar i ejfentiale . T artareous  Acid.  T o 
obtain  the  pure  tartareous  acid,  take 
two  pounds  of  the  cryftals,  and  diffolve 
them  in  water, into  which  chalk  isto  be 
thrown  by  degrees  till  the  liquid  is 
faturated.  A precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  a true  tartrite  of  lime,  is 
taftelefs,  and  cracks  between  the  teeth. 
This  tartrite  is  put  into  a cucurbit, 
and  nine  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid, 
with  five  ounces  of  water,  are  poured 
on  it.  After  twelve  hours dlgeftion, 
with  occafional  (lirring  the  tartareous 
acid  is  fet  at  liberty  in  the  folution, 
and  may  be  cleared  of  the  fulphate^ 
of  lime  by  means  of  cold  water.  The 
virtues  of  this  acid  are  antifeptic,  re- 
frigerant, diuretic.  It  is  ufed  in 
acute  fevers,  feurvy,  and  haemorrhage. 

Tartar,  emetic.  See  Aiitimo - 
nium  tartarifatum. 

Tartar,  oil  of.  See  Aqua 
kali.  ' 

Tartar,  regenerate"*).  Sec 
Kali  acetatum. 

Tartar,  salt  of.  See  Kali " 
preparatum. 

Tartar,  soluble.  See  Kali 
tartarifatum. 

Tartar,  spirit  of.  Pyro-tar- 
tareous  acid.  If  the  cryftals  of  tartar 
be  diftilled  by  a ftrong  heat,  without 
any  additional  body,  they  furnifh  an 
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cmpyrcumatic  acid,  called  the  pyro  - 
tartareous  acid,  or  fpirit  of  tartar, 
and  a very  fetid  empyreumatic  oil. 
In  the  retort  there  remains  a coal 
which  already  contains  a great  deal  of 
potath  ; but  the  afties  of  this  coal  con- 
tain a dill  greater  quantity  of  potafh, 
fcarcely  any  earth,  and  no  netural 
falts.  This  mild  potafh,  when  freed 
from  its  earthy  particles,  is  generally 
called  fait  of  tartar,  fee  Kali  pre - 
paratum  ; and  when  liquefied  in  the 
atrhofphere,  it  forms  the  aqua ■ kali 
of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Tartar,  vitriolated.  See 
Kali  vitrio latum. 

Tartarum  emeticum.  See 

Antimonium  tartarifatum. 

Tartarum  regeneratum. 
See  Kali  aeetatum • 

Tartarum  solubile.  See  Kali 
tartarifatum. 

Tartarus  ammonU.  See 

Tartris  ammoniac*. 

Tartarus  chalvbeatus.  See 
5 Tartris  potafpe  acidulus  ferratus . 

T ARTRIS  AMMONIAC  JE . Alkali 
volatile  tart arij alum  of  Bergman.  Sal 
ammoniacum  tartareum.  Tartarus 
ammonia.  The  virtues  of  the  tartrite 
ofammoniac  are  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
and.deobilruent.  It  is  preferibed  in 
fevers,  atonic  exanthemata,  catarrh, 
arthritic  and  rheumatic  arthrodynia, 
hyfteric  fpafms,  &c. 

Tartris  potass^e.  See  Kali 
tartarifatum . 

Tartris  potassae  acidulus. 
See  Cremor  tartari . 

Tartris  potassas  acidulus 
ferratus.  Globuli  martiales . Tar- 
tarus chalybeatus.  Mars  fulubilis . 
Ferrum  potabile , Its  virtues  are  ad- 
ftringent.  It  is  principally  uied  ex- 
ternally in  the  form  of  fomentation 
or  bath  in  contufions,  diftortions,  and 
luxations. 

Tartris  potass^e  acidulus 
stibiatus.  See  Antimonium  tar - 
l arifatum . 

Tartris  sodae.  Sal  poly  chref- 
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tus  Seignetti.  Sal  rupellenfis.  Alkali 
miner  ale  tartarifatum . This  prepara- 
tion is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  a 
triple  fait,  though  only  compofed 
of  the  tartareous  acid  and  foda  ; and 
therefore  called  tartris  fodae  in  the 
new  chemical  momenclature.  In  a 
large  dofe  it  proves  cathartic,  in  a 
leffer  diuretic  and  deobftruent  ; and 
is  given  again  ft  faburra  of  the  primas 
vise,  obftipation,  and  in  the  cure 
of  agues,  and  abdominal  phyfccnia. 

Tartrites,(  Tartris  ,tis,  m. ) Salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  tar- 
tareous acid  with  various  bafes  ; as, 
the  acidulous  tartrite  of  potafh,  com- 
monly called  cremor  tartar,  &c. 

Taste.  The  organ  of  tahe  dif- 
fers but  flightly  from  that  of  touch. 
It  appears,  by  certain  experiments, 
to  be  feated  in  the  tongue  chiefly  ; 
for  neither  does  fiigar,  applied  to  any 
other  part  of  the  mouth,  excite  the 
leatt  fenfe  of  tafte  in  the  mir.d  ; nor 
any  other  fapid  body,  unlefs  it  con- 
tain fomething  vehemently  penetrat- 
ing ; in  which  cafe  the  palate,  root 
of  the  tongue,  uvula,  and  even  the 
aefophagus,  are  affe&ed  by  the  fapid 
acrimony.  That  fenfation,  which 
is  fometimes  excited  in  the  ftomach, 
aefophagus,  and  fauces,  by  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  aliments,  feems 
alfo  to  belong  to  the  tongue,  to 
which  the  fapid  vapours  are  applied. 

Only  the  upper  furface  and  lateral 
edges  of  the  tongue  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  exercife  the  fenfe  of  tafte. 
By  the  tongue  we  underhand  a muf- 
cular  body,  lodged  in  the  mouth* 
obtufe,  very  broad  in  man,  and  di- 
vided in  the  middle  by  an  obfeure 
fulcus.  Its  pofterior  and  lower  parti 
are  varioufly  connected  to  the  ad- 
jacent bones  and  mufcles  ; its  anterior 
and  upper  parts  are  moveable.  In 
that  portion  which  conftitutes  the 
organ  of-tafte,  the  Ikin,  continuous 
with  that  of  the  face  and  mouth, 
adheres  to  the  mufcular  flefti,  but  is 
pulpy  and  (oft,  from  the  perpetual 
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warmth  and  moifture.  From  this 
tkin  arife  innumerable  nervous  papil- 
[[*,  of  a more  coniiderable  fize  here 
than  in  other  parts.  Of  thefe  there 
ire  feveral  kinds  ; the  firft  kind  con- 
. litis  of  nine  or  ten  at  the  back  part 
ff  the  tongue,  difpofed  in  a line  on 
:ach  fide  of  the  foramen  caecum. 
Thefe,  furrounded  by  a circular 
groove,  for  the  mod  part  refemble 
in  inverted  cone,  and  have  a deep 
inus  in  their  middle  ; but  are  other- 
vile  hard,  and  but  indifferently  a - 
lapted  for  tailing,  although  you  can 
:afily  trace  nerves  into  them.  There 
ire  fome  other  papillae  of  the  fame 
tind  found  fcattered  before  thefe 
ipon  the  back  of  the  tongue.  Thefe 
legenerate  into  the  fungiform  clafs 
!>f  papillae,  which  are  found  di  dri- 
fted over  the  upper  furface  of  the 
ongue,  lefs  and  (lenderer  than  the 
’ormer,  ~ always  becoming  more 
pointed  as  they  proceed  forwards, 
ill  around  the  edges  of  the  tongue 
hey  are  crowded  together,  and  dif- 
iofed  in  diverging  lines.  The  third 
art  of  papillae  are  conical.  Thefe 
re  by  far  the  mod  numerous,  are 
ifperfed  among  the  former,  and  are 
pread  copioully  over  the  tongue, 
fhe  molt  anterior  of  them  in  the 
pex  of  the  tongue  are  more  inclined 
nd  fludluate  ; they  are  mod  re- 
markably numerous  in  the  edges  of 
he  tongue  ; there  are  even  fome  be- 
ind  the  foramen  caecum.  They  are 
ighlv  fcnfible,  and  conftitute  the 
!rue  organ  of  tafte  ; other  papillae  are 
itermixed,  partly  conical,  and  part- 
y filiform  ; and  of  the  conical  ones 
bme  are  larger,  and  others  fuccef- 
vely  fmaller. 

Thefe  papillae,  befides  numerous 
kffels, are fupplied  with  nerves,  which 
may  be  traced  into  the  larger  papillae, 
nd  with  which  the  tongue  is  more 
»rgely  fupplied  than  almoft  any  other 
art.  For  befides  a nerve  of  the 
ighth  pair,  which,  with  one  of  its 
nneipal  three  branches,  enters  deeply 
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into  the  bafis  of  the  tongue,  covered 
by  the  cerato-gloffus,  near  the  03 
hyoides  ; there  is  alio  a confiderable 
nerve  that  goes  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  tongue  from  the  ninth  pair, 
which  having  inofculated  with  the 
firft  nerve  of  the  neck,  and  with 
the  large  cervical  ganglion,  and  hav- 
ing fent  a branch  downwards,  often 
uniting  with  the  eighth  pair,  and 
conftantly  with  the  fecond  and  third 
of  the  neck,  and  fupplying  the 
mutcles  ariting  from  the  tlernum,  and 
frequently  communicating  with  the 
phrenic  nerve,  proceeds  with  the  reft: 
of  its  trunk  to  the  tongue.  This 
communicates  in  the  cerato-gloffus, 
by  many  branches,  with  the  fifth 
pair,  and  is  chiefly  fpent  upon  the 
genio-gloffus.  Lattly,  the  third 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  having  fent 
upwards  or  received  the  cord  of  the 
tympanum,  and  given  other  branches 
to  the  internal  pterygoid,  and  biven- 
ter ; to  the  maxillary  gland,  forming 
with  thefe  a ganglion  ; to  the  fublirt- 
gual  gland,  and  eroding,  with  its  prin- 
cipal trunk  the  cerato-gloffus,  where 
it  is  united  with  the  ninth  pair,  comes 
to  the  tongue,  in  company  with  the 
deep  feated  artery,  with  which  it  pe- 
netrates to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  becomes  cutaneous.  To 
this  nerve,  therefore,  if  there  be  any 
preference,  the  fenfe  of  tafte  is  to  be 
efpecially  aferibed,  which  is  even  con- 
firmed by  morbid  examples.  Laftly, 
the  papilla;  of  the  tongue  are  of  a 
hard  texture  ; a firm,  pulpy,  cellular 
fubftance  uniting  the  arteries,  veins, 

• and  nerves  into  maffes,  of  which  many 
compofe  one  large  papilla. 

The  arterial  and  venous  villi  which 
run  between  the  papillae,  are  for  the 
purpofes  of  exhalation  and  inhalation, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  tafte, 
farther  than  that  they  feparate  from 
the  blood  a liquor  proper  for  diffolv- 
ing  falts,  and  for  keeping  moift  the 
papilla;,  which  they  pour  out  on  the 
back  of  the  tongue.  On  the  upper 
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and  back  part  of  the  tongue  are  feat- 
td  many  Ample  muciferous  glands, 
opening  by  one  or  more  outlets,  and 
cf  a round  fhape,  formed  by  an  he- 
mifpherical  membrane,  and  the  fiefhy 
part  of  the  tongue.  Some  of  thefe 
open  into  an  obfcure  blind  cavity,  of 
an  uncertain  figure,  which  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  largefi:  papillae, 
and  commonly  contains  fome  of  them. 

The  papillae  of  the  human  tongue 
are  covered  only  by  a mucous,  femi- 
peliucid  membrane,  which  adheres 
clofely  to  them,  and  ferves  them  as  a 
cuticle.  But,  in  animals,  a perforat- 
ed net-work  receives  the  papillae’ 
which  enter  into  hollow  cornuted 
Iheaths. 

Under  the  papillae  lies  the  mufeu- 
lar  fubftance  of  the  tongue,  compof- 
ed  of  various  mufcles,  but  in  man 
hardly  extricable.  The  lower  part 
is  in  a great  meafure  made  up  of  the 
genio-gloffus  mufcle  extended  out- 
wards from  the  commifiure  of  th£ 
chin,  and  diftributed  like  rays  upon 
the  tongue.  The  upper  and  lateral 
parts  are  compoledofthefiylo-gloffus, 
whefe  fibres ' run  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  Its  middle  part,  between 
thefe,  is  compofed  of  the  proper  I in* 
gual  mufcle,  which  arifing  from  itfelf 
before  the  pharynx,  and  from  the 
ftylo-gloffus,  but  deeper,  proceeding 
forwards,  is  terminated  there,  and  in 
the  genio-gloffus  mufcle,  and  between 
that  and  the  fiylo-glofius,  confiitutes 
a confiderable  part  of  the  tongue. 
The  back  partis  formed  by  thecerato- 
gloffus,  of  which  the  fibres  afeend  up- 
wards and  backwards,  and  which  is 
included  between  the  fiylo-gloifus, 
and  lingualis,  and.  by  the  chondro- 
gioffus,  an  entirely  different  mufcle, 
which  arifes  from  the  fmall  bones  of 
the  os  hyoides,  and  the  ueareli  part 
of  its  bafis,  from  whence  paffing  out- 
ward.0, covered  by  lateral  layers  of  the 
genio-gloffus,  and  joining  the  ffylo^ 
gloffus,  it  difappears  in  the  tongue. 
By  the  action  of  thefe  mufcles,  the 
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whole  tongue  is  moveable  in  all  di- 
rections, and  is  capable  of  varying 
its  own  figure,  becoming  concave 
when  elevated  by  the  ftylo-glofii. being 
again  flattened  by  the  cerato-glofii, 
being  rendered  narrow,  and  almoft 
cylindrical,  by  the  tranfverfe  fibres  of 
the  tongue  ; befides  which  there  are 
other  orders  in  the  human  tongue  in- 
extricable and  intermixed  with  much 
tenacious  fat. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  nu- 
merous. The  largetl,  which  is  deep 
feated  and  Terpentine,  comes  from  the 
external  carotid,  and  extends  along 
the  lower  part  tothe  tipofthe  tongue; 
a fmaller  fuperficial  artery,  incum- 
bent on  the  fublingual  gland,  and  in- 
ofculating  with  the  preceding,  arifes 
either  from  it,  or  from  the  labial. 
Other  fmall  pofterior  arteries  arife 
either  from  branches  of  the  labial,  or 
from  the  tonfillaris.  The  veins  of 
the  tongue  are  varioufly  intricitted, 
and  difficult  to  deferibe  ; one,  lying 
deep,  accompanies  the  nerve  of  the 
ninth  pair;  another  fuperficial,  ac- 
companies the  mental  artery,  and, 
inofculating  with  the  former,  forms 
the  ranular  vein  ; but  all  of  them 
tend  towards  that  large  vein,  which 
is  a different  branch  of  the  internal 
jugular,  from  the  cerebral  one.  They 
varioufly  communicate  with  the  ad- 
jacent tonfillary,  thyroid,  pharyngeal, 
and  cutaneous  plexufes  ; and  on  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  before  the  epi- 
glottis, thofe  of  the  right  and  left 
tides  are  interwoven  with  each  other. 
Lymphatic  veffels  are  found  rather  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tongue, 
thanSn  the  tongue  itfelf. 

The  papillae  of  the  tongue,  being 
larger  aud  fofter  than  thofe  of  the 
lkin,  and  perpetually  moift,  perform 
the  office  of  touch  more  exquifitely 
than  thofe  of  the  fkin,  which  are 
dry  and  fmall  ; hence  the  tongue 
luffers  more  acute  pain:  moreover, 
the  cutaneous  papillae  receive  no  other 
fenfations  from  falts  than  thofe  of 
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naoifture  or  pain.  But  the  papillae  of 
the  tongue  being  erecled  and  fome- 
what  protuberant,  to  perform  the  of- 
fice of  tafte,  are  affefted  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  falts  dlffolvrd  in  water,  or 
faliva,  and  applied  to  their  fummits, 
that  the  mind  diftinguifhes  certain 
clafTcs  of  talles,  as  four,  fweet,  rough, 
bitter,  fait,  urinous,  fpirituous,  aro- 
natic,  pungent  of  various  kinds, 
infipid,  putrid,  and  others  panly 
purely  faline,  and  partly  changed, 
and  compounded  by  the  admixture 
of  fubtile  animal  or  vegetable  cils. 
All  very  acrid  falts  excite  pain  inftead 
of  tafte.  Does  the  diverfity  of  fla- 
vours arife  from  the  different  figures 
af  the  falts  * Does  this  appear  from 
he  cubical  figure  of  fea  fait,  tbe 
prifmatical  figure  of  nitre,  or  the  par- 
ticular configuration  of  vitriol,  fugar, 
Sec.  ? It  does  not  feem  probable,  for 
;ven  infipid  cryltals  have  their  parti- 
jrular  figures  ; and  in  falts,  very  dif- 
ferent in  tafte  and  other  properties, 
the  figures  are  too  much  the  fame, 
and  again  are  inconftant  in  the  fame 
fait,  as  for  example,  in  nitre,  which 
may  by  art  be  rendered  cubical.  The 
canfe  of  taftes  feems  therefore  to  re- 
fine in  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  ele- 
ments, not  perceptible  by  our  fenfts. 

But  the  nature  of  the  covering  of 
the  papillae,  of  the  faliva,  of  the  fluids, 
and  of  the  aliments  lodged  in  the 
ftomach,  have  great  influence  on  the 
perception  of  taft.es  ; infomuch,  that 
the  fame  flavours  do  not  affeCt  all 
ages  alike,  nor  all  temperatures  ; nor 
even  tbe  fame  perfon,  according  as  he 
may  be  in  health,  difeafed,  or  habi- 
tuated to  it.  In  general,  whatever 
contains  lefs  fait  than  the  faliva  does, 
feems  infipid. 

The  fpirituous  parts,  more  efpe- 
cially  ofvegetables,  are  received  either 
into  the  papillae  themfclves,  or  intothe 
abforbing  villi  of  the  tongue  ; as  ap- 
pear- from  the  fpeedy  renovation  of 
flrength  by  liquors  of  this  kind,  even 
when  they  are  -not  taken  into  the 
itomach. 
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Nature  defigned  the  diverfity  of 
flavours,  that  animals  might  know 
thofe  thingsmoft  proper  for  their  food; 
for  in  general,  there  is  no  aliment 
unhealthy,  that  is  of  an  agreeable 
tafte  ; nor  is  any  thing  ill  tailed  that 
is  fit  for  the  food  of  man.  We  here 
take  no  notice  of  excefs,  by  which 
the  moil  healthy  food  may  become 
prejudicial,  or  of  minerals,  which  are 
not  furniftied  by  nature,  but  prepar- 
ed by  art.  Thus  nature  has  invited 
man  to  take  the  food  neceffary  for 
his  fubfiftence,  both  by  the  pain  cal- 
led hunger,  and  by  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  tafte.  But  animals,  which  do 
not  learn  from  example  and  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  others,  diftinguifh  flavours 
more  accurately,  and,  admoniftied  by 
that  teft,  abfiain  cautioufiy  from  un- 
healthy food;  and,  therefore,  herbi- 
verous  animals  efpecially,  to  which  a 
very  great  diverfity  of  aliments  mix- 
ed with  noxious  plants  are  offered, 
are  furniflied  with  fuch  long  papillae, 
and  fo  elegant  a ftructure  of  the 
tongue,  for  which  man  has  lefs  oc- 
cafion. 

Taxis.  An  operation,  by  which 
thofe  parts  which  have  quitted  their 
natural  liluation  are  replaced  by  the 
hand  without  the  afliftance  of  inffru- 
ments,  as  in  reducing  hernias,  & c. 

Tea.  See  The  a. 

Tear,  ( Lachrymal , f.).  The  lim- 
pid fluid  fecreted  by  the  lachryma 
glands,  and  flowing  on  the  furface  of 
the  eye. 

The  organ  which  fecretes  this  li- 
quid is  formed  by  thelachrymal  glands 
one  of  which  is  fituated  in  the  ex- 
ternal canthus  of  each  orbit,  and  emits 
fix  or  feven  excretory*  duffs,  which 
open  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
upper  eyelid  above  its  tarfus,  and 
pour  forth  the  tears.  The  tears  have 
mixed  with  them  an  artcrious  rofeid 
vapour,  which  exhales  from  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  eyeh’ds,  and  ex- 
ternal of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  into 
the  eye.  Perhaps  the  aqueous  hu. 
moqr  alfo  tvanfudes  through  the  pores 
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of  the  cornea  on  the  furface  of  the 
eye.  A certain  part  of  this  aqueous 
fluid  is  diffipated  in  the  air ; but  the 
greateft:  part,  after  having  perform- 
ed its  office,  is  propelled  by  the  or- 
bicular mufcle,  which  fo  clofely  con- 
flringes  the  eyelid  to  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  as  to  leave  no  fpace  between, 
unlefs  in  the  internal  angle,  where  the 
tears  are  collected . From  this  col- 

lection the  tears  are  abforbed  by  the 
orifices  of  the  pundtae  lachrymalise  ; 
from  thence  they  arepropelled  through 
the  lachrymal  canals,  into  the  la- 
chrymal fac,  and  flow  through  the 
dudtus  nafalis  into  the  cavity  of  the 
noftrils,  under  the  inferior  concha 
nafalis.  The  lachrymal fac,  appears 
to  be  formed  of  longitudinal  and 
tranfverfe  mufcular  fibres  ; and  its 
three  orifices  furnifhed  with  fmall 
lphintfters,  as  the  fpafmodic  conftric- 
tion  of  the  pundtse  lachymalire  proves, 
if  examined  with  a probe. 

The  tears  have  no  fmell  but  a faltifh 
tafte,  as  people  who  cry  perceive. 
They  are  of  a tranfparent  colour  and 
aqueous  confidence. 

The  quantity , in  its  natural  ftate, 
is  juft  fufficient  to  moiften  the  furface 
of  the  eye  and  eyelids  ; but  from  for- 
row,  or  any  kind  of  ftimulus  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  eye,  fo  great  is 
the  quantity  of  tears  fecret^ed,  that 
the  pundtas  lachrymalis  are  unable  to 
abforb  them.  Thus  the  greateft  part 
runs  down  from  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  great  and 
copious  drops  upon  the  cheeks.  A 
great  quantity  alfo  defcends,  through 
the  lachrymal  paffages  into  the  nof- 
trils ; hence  thofe  who  cry  have  an 
increafed  difcharge  from  the  nofe. 

Properties . — Tears  expofed  to  the 
atmofphere,  or  evaporated  by  a 
gentle  heat,  dry  into  a luteal  mafs, 
which  often  exhibits  cubic  cryftals. 
Time  water  is  not  rendered  turbid  by 
tears,  becaufe  the  foda  they  contain 
is  not  aerated,  but  cauftic;  and  thus 
the  fyrup  of  violets  is  rendered  green. 
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Frefh  tears  are  perfe&ly  diflolved  ia 
water,  but  dried  tears  are  not.  They 
are  coagulated  by  alkohol  of  wine, 
and  a culinary  fait  and  foda  is  obtain- 
ed by  evaporation.  Frefh  as  well  as 
dried  tears  are  foluble  in  alkaline 
falts.  Frefh  tears  are  not  changed 
by  the  acid  of  vitriol,  or  acid  of  fait ; 
but  thofe  dried  are  diffolved  with  an 
effervefcence.  They  are  momentane- 
oufly  infpiffated  by  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  oxy- 
gene  attracted  from  the  atmofphere. 

The  coif  'tiiuent  principles  are, 

1.  \fyater,  which  conftitutes  the 
greateft  part  of  tears. 

2.  A peculiar  mucus,  coagulated 
by  alkohol  of  wine. 

3.  Culinary  fait,  cauftic,  and  phof- 
phoraled  foda  ; alfo  phofphorated 
calx  is  obtained  from  the  incinerated 
carbone. 

Ufe  of  the.  tears. — I.  They  con- 
tinually moiften  the  furface  of  the 
eye  and  eyelids,  to  prevent  the  pel- 
lucid cornea  from  drying  and  be- 
coming opake,  or  the  eye  from  con- 
creting with  the  eyelids.  2.  They 
prevent  that  pain,  which  would  other- 
wife  arife  from  the  fridtion  of  the 
eyelids  againft  the  bulb  of  the  eye 
from  continually  winking.  3.  They 
wafh  and  clean  away  the  duft  of  the 
atmofphere,  or  any  thing  .acrid  that 
has  fallen  into  the  eye,  by  the  true 
vis  medicatix.  4.  Crying  unloads 
the  head  of  congestions. 

Teeth.  Dentes.  Small  bones 
fixed  in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper 
and  under  jaw.  In  early  infancy 
nature  deigns  us  for  the  foftefl 
aliment,  fo  that  the  gums  alone  are 
then  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of 
manducation  ; but  as  we  advance  in 
life,  and  require  a different  food,  Ihe 
wifely  provides  us  with  teeth.  Thefe 
are  the  hardeft  and  whiteft  of  our 
bones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  ufual- 
ly  find  thirty-two  in  both  jaws  ; viz, 
fixteen  above,  and  as  many  below. 
Their  number  varies  indeed  in  dif- 
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rent  fubje&$  ; but  it  is  feldom  feen 
> it  exceed  thirty-two,  and  it  will 
fry  rarely  be  found  to  be  lefs  than 
,venty-eight. 

Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into 
vo  parts  ; viz.  its  body  or  that 
art  which  appears  above  the  gums  ; 
id  its  fangs  or  root,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  focket.  The  boundary  be- 
veen  thefe  two,  clofe  to  the  edge 
f the  gum,  where  there  is  ufually  a 
nail  circular  depreflion,  is  called  the 
.'ck  of  the  tooth.  'The  teeth  of  each 
w are  commonly  divided  into  three 
affes  ; but  before  each  of  thefe  is 
eated  of  in  particular,  it  will  be 
ght  to  fay  fomething  of  their  ge- 
frai  ftrudture. 

Every  tooth  is  compofed  of  its  cortex 
j*  enamel , and  its  internal  bony  fub- 
ince.  The  enamel,  or  as  it  is  fomc- 
mes  called,  the  vitreous  part  of  the 
•oth,  is  a very  hard  and  compact 
•bftance,  of  a white  colour,  and  pe- 
iliar  to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  only 
x>n  the  body  of  the  tooth,  cover- 
g the  outfide  of  the  bony  or  inter- 
il  fubllance.  When  broken  it  ap- 
fars  fibrous  or  driated  ; and  all  the 
rise  are  directed  from  the  circumfe- 
nce  to  the  center  of  the  tooth. 
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his  enamel  isthickell  on  the  grind- 
g furface,  and  on  the  cutting  edges 
points  of  the  teeth,  becoming 
•adually  thinner  as  it  approaches 
e neck,  where  it  terminates  inien- 
ily.  It  would  feem  to  be  an  earth, 
lited  with  a portion  of  animal  fub- 
qi  nice,  as  it  is  not  reducible  to  quick- 
ne  by  fire,  till  it  has  fird  been  dif- 
lved  in  an  acid.  But,  as  yet,  we 
e by  no  means  able  to  afeertain  its 
al  nature.  Some  writers  have  de- 
ribed  it  as  being  vafcular,  but  it  is 
rtain  that  no  injection  will  ever 
i2|!  |ach  this  fubdance  ; that  it  receives 
) tinge  from  madder  ; and  that  it 
fords  no  appearance  of  a circulation 
i ft  lids.  The  bony  part  of  a tooth 
bw  fen.bles  other  bones  in  its  drudhire, 
i*  it  is  much  harder  than  the  mod 


compadt  part  of  bones  in  general. 
It  compofes  the  inner  part  of  the 
body  and  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the 
root  of  the  tooth.  This  part  of  a 
tooth,  when  completely  formed,  does 
not,  like  the  otherbones, receive  a tinge 
from  madder,  nor  do  the  minuted  in- 
jedtions  penetrate  into  its  fubftance, 
although  many  writers  have  afferted 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
therefore  induced  to  deny  its  being 
vafcular,  although  he  is  aware 
that  the  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are 
liable  to  fwellings,  and  that  they  are 
found  anchylofed  with  their  fockets. 
He  fuppofes,  however,  that  both  thefe 
may  be  original  formations  ; and,  as 
the  molt  convincing  proof  of  their 
not  being  vafcular,  he  reafons  from 
the  analogy  between  them  and  other 
bones.  He  obferves,  for  indance, 
that  in  a young  animal  that  has  been 
fed  with  madder,  the  parts  of  the 
teeth  which  were  formed  before  it 
was  put  on  madder  diet  will  appear 
of  their  natural  colour,  but  that  fuch 
parts  as  were  formed  while  the  ani- 
mal was  taking  the  madder,  will  be 
of  a red  colour  ; whereas,  in  other 
bones,  the  harded  parts  are  fufeep- 
tible  of  the  dye,  though  more  ftowly 
than  the  parts  which  are  growing. 
Again  he  tells  us,  that  if  you  leave 
off  feeding  the  animal  with  madder 
a confiderable  time  before  you  kill  it, 
you  will  find  the  above  appearances 
dill  fubfiding,  with  this  addition,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were 
formed  after  leaving  off  the  madder 
will  be  white.  This  experiment 
proves  that  a tooth  once  tinged  does 
not  lofe  it  colour  ; whereas  other 
bones  do  (though  very  fiovvly)  re- 
turn again  to  their  naturalappearances 
and,  as  the  dye  in  this  cafe  mud  he 
taken  into  the  habit  by  abforbents, 
he  is  led  to  fufpedt  that  the  teeth  are 
without  abforbents  as  well  as  other 
veffels.  Thefe  arguments  are  very 
ingenious,  but  they  are  far  from  be- 
ing fatisfa£tory,  The  facts  adduced 
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by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable  of  a dif- 
ferent explanation  from  that  which 
he  has  given  them  ; and  when  other 
fads  are  added  relative  to  the  fame 
fubjed,  it  will  appear  that  this  bony 
part  of  a tooth  has  a circulation 
through  its  fubftance,  and  even  lym- 
phatics, although,  from  the  hardnefs 
of  its  llrudute,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
monftrate  its  vefiels.  The  fads  which 
may  be  adduced  are,  i ft.  We  find 
that  a tooth  recently  drawn  and  trail  f- 
. planted  into  another  focket,  becomes 
as  firmly  fixed  after  a certain  time, 
and  preferves  the  fame  colour  as  the 
reft  of  the  fet  ; whereas  a tooth  that 
has  been  long  drawn  before  it  is  tranf- 
planted,  will  never  become  fixed. 
Mr.  Hunter  indeed  is  aware  of  this 
objedion,  and  refers  the  fuccefs  of 
the  tranfplantation,  in  the  firft  in- 
flance,  to  the  living  principle  pofief- 
fed  by  the  tooth,  and  which  he  thinks 
may  exill  independent  of  a circula- 
tion. But  however  applicable  fuch 
a dodrine  may  be  to  zoophytes*  it 
is  fufpeded  that  it  will  not  hold  good 
in  man,  and  others  of  the  more  per- 
fed  animals  ; and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  doubt  but  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  a transplanted  tooth,  there  is 
a real  union  by  vefiels.  2dly.  The 
fwellings  of  the  fangs  of  a tooth, 
which  in  many  inftances  are  known 
to  be  the  effeds  of  difeafe,  and  which 
are  analogous  to  the  fwelling  of  other 
bones,  are  a clear  proof  of  a fimilari- 
ty  of  ftrudure,  efpecially  as  we  find 
them  invefted  with  a periofteum. 
3dly.  It  is  a curious  fad,  though  as  yet 
perhaps  not  generally  known,  that,  in 
cafes  of  phthifis  pulmonalis,  the  teeth 
become  of  a milky  vvhitenefs,  and  in 
fome  degree,  tranfpaient  ; does  net 
this  prove  them  to  have  abforbents  ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity, 
which,  beginning  by  a fmall  opening 
at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomes 
larger,  and  terminates  in  the  body 
of  the  tooth. 
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This  cavity  is  fupplied  with  blooc 
vefiels  and  nerves,  which pafs  throug 
the  fmall  hole  in  the  root.  In  ol 
people  this  hole  fometimes  clofes,  an 
the  tooth  becomes  then  infenfible. 

The  teeth  are  invefted  with  a pi 
riofteum,  from  their  fangs  to  a litt! 
beyond  their  bony  fockets,  where 
is  attached  to  the  gums.  This  men 
brane  feems  to  be  common  to  th 
tooth  which  it  inclofes,  and  to  th 
fockets  which  it  lines.  The  teet 
are  likewife  fecured  in  their  fockel 
by  a red  fubftance,  called  the  gum 
which  every  where  covers  the  alveoh 
procefles,  and  has  as  many  perfor; 
tions  as  there  are  teeth.  The  gun 
are  exceedingly  vafcular,  and  ha\ 
fomething  like  a cartilaginous  har< 
nefs  and  elafticity,  but  do  not  feei 
to  have  much  fenlibility.  The  gun 
of  infants,  which  perform  the  offic< 
of  teeth,  have  a hard  ridge  extern 
ing  through  their  whole  length 
but  in  old  people,  who  have  loft  the 
teeth,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  Ti 
three  clafies  into  which  the  teeth  ai 
commonly  divided,  are  incifores , ct 
runiy  and  mo/ares  or  grinders. 

The  incifores  are  the  four  teeth  i 
the  fore  part  of  the  jaws  ; they  dtriv 
their  name  from  their  life  in  dividin 
and  cutting  the  food  in  the  manni 
of  a wedge,  and  have  each  of  thei 
two  furfaces,  which  meet  in  a fiiar 
edge.  Of  thefe  furfaces,  the  anteri< 
one  is  convex,  and  the  pofterior  or 
fomewhat  concave.  In  the  upp< 
jaw  they  are  ufually  broader  an 
thicker,  efpecially  the  two  firft,  th: 
tiiofe  of  the  under  jaw,  over  whit 
they  generally  fall  by  being  placed 
little  obliquely. 

The  canini  or  cufpidati  are  tl 
longeft  of  all  the  teeth,  deriving  the 
name  from  their  refemblance  to 
dog’s  tufks.  There  is  one  of  the 
teeth  on  each  fide  of  the  incifore 
fo  that  there  are  two  in  eachjav 
Tliev  are  the  longeft  of  all  the  teet 
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"heir  fangs  differ  from  that  of  the 
icifores  only  in  being  much  larger, 
id  their  fhape  may  be  eafily  de- 
:ribed  to  be  that  of  an  incifor  with 
js  edge  worn  off,  fo  as  to  end  in  a 
irrovv  point  inftead  of  a thin  edge, 
'he  canini  not  being  calculated  for 
Ividinglike  the  incifores,  orfor  grind- 
ig,  feem  to  be  intended  for  laying 
old  of  fubftances.  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
arks  of  thefe  teeth,  that  we  may 
ace  in  them  a iimilarity  in  fhape, 
tuation,  and  ufe,  from  the  mod  im- 
:rfeft  carnivorous  animal,  which 
e believe  to  be  the  human  fpecies, 

> the  lion,  which  is  the  molt  per- 
■ffly  carnivorous. 

The  grinders,  or  molares,  of  which 
lere  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  fo  cal- 
d,  becaufe  from  their  fize  and  fi- 
bre they  are  calculated  for  grinding 
ie  food.  The  canini  and  incifores 
ave  only-  one  fang,  but  the  three 
(1  grinders  in  the  under  jaw  have 
onlhntly  two  fangs,  and  the  lame 
■eth  in  the  upper  jaw  three  fangs, 
ometimes  thefe  fangs  are  divided 
ito  two  points  near  their  bafe,  and 
icn  of  thefe  points  has,  perhaps, 
een  fometimes  confidered  as  a dif- 
rnff  fan g.  The  grinders  likewife 
lifer  from  each  other  in  their  appear- 
ice.  The  two  firft  on  each  fide, 
hich  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have 
illinguifhed  very  properly  by  the 
ame  of  licufpides , feem  to  be  of  a 
fiddle  nature  between  the  incifores 
id  grinders  ; they  have  in  general 
nly  one  root,  and  the  body  of  the 
>oth  terminates  in  two  points,  of 
hich  the  anterior  one  is  the  higheft, 
i>  that  the  tooth  has  in  fome  meafure 
he  appearance  of  one  of  the  canini. 
he  two  grinders  beyond  thefe,  on 
nch  fide,  are  much  larger.  Their 
ody  forms  almoft  a fquare  with 
bunded  angles  ; and  their  grinding 
irface  has  commonly  five  points  or 
rotuberances,  two  of  which  are  on 
ne  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer 
art  of  the  tooth.  The  laft  grinder 
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is  fhorter  and  fmaller  than  the  fed, 
and,  from  its  coming  through  the 
gums  later  than  the  reft,  and  fome- 
times not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is 
called  dens  fapient'uz . The  variation  in 
the  number  of  teeth  ufually  depends 
on  thefe  dentes  fapientise. 

Having  thus  deferibed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  teeth  in  the  adult  ; the 
manner  of  their  formation  and  growth 
in  the  foetus  is  next  to  be  confidered. 
We  fhall  find  that  the  alveolar  pro- 
cefs,  which  begins  to  be  formed  at  a 
very  early  period,  appears  about  the 
fourth  month,  only  as  a (hallow  lon- 
gitudinal groove,  divided  by  flight 
ridges  into  a number  of  intermediate 
depreffions,  which  are  to  be  the  fu- 
ture alveoli  or  fockets.  Thefe  de- 
preffions  are  at  firft  filled  with  fmall 
pulpy  fubftances,  included  in  a vaf- 
cuiar  membrane  ; and  thefe  pulpy 
fubftances,  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
teeth.  As  thefe  advance  in  their 
growth,  the  alveolar  proceffes  be- 
come gradually  more  completely 
formed.  The  furface  of  the  pulp 
firft  begins  to  harden  ; the  ofiifica- 
tion  proceeding  from  one  or  more 
points,  according  to  the  kind  of 
tooth  that  is  to  be  formed.  Thus, 
in  the  incifores  and  canini,  it  begins 
fro'm  one  point ; in  the  bicufpides, 
from  two  points,  correfponding  with 
the  future  fhape  of  thofe  teeth  ; and 
in  the  molares,  from  four  or  five 
points.  As  the  oflification  advances, 
the  whole  of  the  pulp  is  gradually 
covered  with  bone,  excepting  its  un- 
der furface,  and  then  the  fang  begins 
to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the  for- 
mation of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth 
begins  to  be  incrufted  with  its  enamel ; 
but  in  what  manner  this  is  depofited 
we  are  as  yet  unable  to  explain.—- 
Perhaps  the  vafcular  membrane,which 
inclofes  the  pulp,  may  ferve  to  fe- 
crete  it.  It  gradually  cryftallizes 
upon  the  furface  of  the  bony  part  and 
continues  to  increafe  in  thicknefs, 
efpecially  at  the  points  and  bafts  of 
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the  tooth,  till  fome  time  before  the 
tooth  begins  to  pafs  through  the  gum ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  enamel 
feems  to  be  as  hard  as  it  is  afterwards, 
fo  that  the  air  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  leaf!  effect  in  hardening  it, 
as  has  been  fometimes  fuppofed. — 
While  the  enamel  is  thus  forming, 
the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is  gradual- 
ly lengthened  out  and  ofiified,  fo  as 
to  form  the  fang.  In  thofe  teeth 
which  are  to  have  more  than  one 
fang,  the  pffification  begins  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  pulp  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  In  this  manner  are  form- 
ed the  incifores,  the  canini,  and  two 
tnolares  on  each  fide,  making  in  the 
whole,  twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws, 
which  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofes 
of  manducation  in  early  life.  As  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth  are  formed,  their 
upper  part  is  gradually  pufhed  up- 
wards, till  at  length,  about  the  fe- 
venth,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after 
birth,  the  incifores,  which  are  the 
firfl  formed,  begin  to  pafs  through 
the  gum.  The  firll  that  appears  is 
generally  In  the  lower  jaw.  The  ca- 
nini and  molares  not  being  formed  fo 
foon  as  the  incifores,  do  not  appear 
till  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty- 
fourth  month.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  canini,  but  more  frequently  one 
of  the  molares,  appears  firfl. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are 
expofed,  during  the  time  of  dentition, 
arifes  from  the  preflure  of  the  teeth 
in  the  gum,  fo  as  to  irritate  it,  and 
excite  pain  and  inflammation.  The 
effedl  of  this  irritation  is,  that  the 
gum  wafles,  and  becomes  gradually 
thinner  at  this  part,  till  at  length 
the  tooth  protrudes.  In  fuch  cafes 
therefore  we  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, affift  nature  by  cutting  the 
gum.  Thefe  twenty  teeth  are  cal- 
led the  temporary , or  milk  teeth,  be- 
caufe  they*  are  all  filed  between  the 
age  of  feven  and  fourteen,  and  are 
fupplied  by  others  of  a firmer  texture, 
with  large  fangs,  which  remain  till 
they  become  aftefled  ty  diftafe,  or 
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fall  out  in  old  age,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  permanent,  or  adult  teeth. 
The  rudiments  of  thefe  adult  teeth 
begin  to  be  formed  at  different  periods. 
The  pulp  of  the  firfl  adult  incifor, 
and  of  the  firll  adult  grinder,  may  be 
perceived  in  a foetus  of  feven  or  eight 
months,  and  the  ofiification  begins  1[ 
in  them  about  fix  months  afterbirth. 
Soon  after  birth  the  fecond  incifor,  it 
and  the  canine  tooth  on  each  fide, 
begin  to  be  formed.  About  the  fifth 
. orfixthyearthefirft  bicufpis,  and  about  fll 
the  feventh  the  fecond  bicufpis  begins 
to  offify.  Thefe  bicuipides  are  def-  fa 
tined  to  replace  the  temporary  grin-  fa 
ders.  All  thefe  permanent  teeth  ave  jad 
formed  in  a diflindl  fet  of  alveoli  ; fo  Jt® 
that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of  one 
tooth  under  another,  in  the  fame  m 
fccket,  that  the  uppermoll  tooth  is  |ict 
gradually  pufhed  out,  as  is  commonly  «, 
imagined  ; but  the  temporary  teeth,  |wi 
and  thofe  which  are  to  fucceed  them,  i\ 
being  placed  in  feparate  alveoli,  the  liip 
upper  lockets  gradually  difappear,  as  a 
the  under  ones  increafe  in  fize,  till  at  jikl 
length  the  teeth  they  contain,  having  litoi 
no  longer  any  fupport,  confequently 
fall  out.  But,  befides  thefe  twenty  ln’i 
teeth,  which  (ucceed  the  temporary  fa 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  ui 
added  to  make  up  the  number  thirty-  ire 
two.  Thefe  twelve  are  three  grin-  'M 
ders  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws  ; and  Sfcls 
in  order  to  make  room  for  this  ad«  k 
dition,  we  find, the  jaws  grow  as  the  ItDot 
teeth  grow,  fo  that  they  appear  as 
completely  filled  with  twenty  teeth,  ^ 
as  they  are  afterwards  with  thirty-  st 
two.  Hence,  in  children  the  face  is 
flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults, 
The  firll  adult  grinder  ufually  paffes 
through  the  gum  about  the  twelfth  fot 
year  ; the  fecond,  which  begins  to  Iiq 
be  formed  in  the  lixth  or  ievenih  m 
year,  cuts  the  gum  about  the  feven-  Lj[( 
teenth  or  eighteenth  ; and  the  third  fl^jj 
or  dens  fapientiae,  which  begins  to 
be  formed  about  the  twelfth  year, 
pafies  through  the  gum  between  i be  k, 
age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  i be 
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dented  fapientiae  have,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  been  cut  at  the  age  of  forty, 
fifty,  fixty,  and  even  eighty  years  ; 
and  it  fometimes  happens  that  they 
do  not  appear  at  all.  bometimes  like- 
wife  it  happens,  that  a third  fet  of 
teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  fixty 
or  feventy.  Diermebroeck  tells  us 
that  he  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
fix,  had  a frefh  canine  tooth  in  the 
place  of  one  he  had  loft  fcveral  years 
before  ; M,  du  Fay  faw  two  incifores 
and  two  canini  cut  the  gum  in  a man 
aged  eighty-four  ; Mr.  Hunter  has 
feen  two  fore-teeth  fiioot  up  in  the 
lower  jaw  of  a very  old  perfon  ; 
and  an  account  was  lately  publiflied  of 
a man  who  had  a complete  fet  at  the 
age  of  fixty.  Other  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in 
authors.  The  circumftance  is  curi- 
ous, and,  from  the  time  of  life  at 
which  it  takes  place,'  and  the  return 
of  the  catamenia,  which  fometimes 
happens  in  women  at  the  fame  age  it 
has  been  very  ingenioufly  fuppofed, 
that  there  is  fome  effort  in  nature  to 
renew  the  body  at  that  period. 

The  teeth  are  fubjedt  to  a variety 
of  accidents.  Sometimes  the  gums 
beconW  fo  affebfed  as  to  occafion  them 
to  fall  out,  and  the  teeth  themfelves 
are  frequently  rendered  carious  by 
caufes  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
fatisfadiorily  explained.  The  difeafe 
ufually  begins  on  that  fide  of  the 
tooth  which  is  not  expofed  to  preffure, 
and  gradually  advances  till  an  open- 
ing is  made  into  the  cavity  : as  foon 
as  the  cavity  is  expofed,  the  tooth 
becomes  liable  to  confiderable  pain, 
from  the  air  coming  into  contadl 
with  the  nerve.  Befides  thefe  acci- 
dental means  by  which  the  teeth  are 
occalionally  affebted,  old  age  feldom 
fails  to  bring;  with  it  fure  and  natural 
caufes  for  their  removal.  The  al- 
veoli fill  up,  and  the  teeth  consequent- 
ly fall  out.  The  gum  s then  no  longer 
meet  in  the  fore  part  ot  the  mouth  , 
the  chin  projedts  forwards,  and  the 


face  being  rendered  much  (horter,  the 
whole  phyfiognomy  appears  confi- 
derably  altered.  Having  thus  deferib- 
ed  the  formation,  ftrubdure,  growth, 
and  decay  of  the  teeth,  it  remains  to 
fpeak  of  their  ufes  ; the  chief  of 
which  we  know  to  be  in  maftication. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  obferving 
the  great  variety  in  the  llrudlure  of 
the  human  teeth,  which  fits  us  for 
fuch  a variety  of  food,  and  which, 
when  compared  with  the  teeth  given 
toother  animals,  may  in  fomemeafure, 
enable  us  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
aliment  f r which  man  is  intended 
by  nature.  Thus,  in  ruminant  ani- 
mals we  find  incifores  only  in  the 
lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grafs,  and 
molares  for  grinding  it  ; in  gramini- 
vorous animals,  we  fee  molares  alone ; 
and  in  carnivorous  animals,  canine 
teeth  for  catching  at  their  prey,  and 
incifores  and  molares,  for  cutting  and 
dividing  it.  But,  as  man  is  not  de- 
ligned  to  catch  and  kill  his  prey  with 
his  teeth,  we  obferve  that  our  canini 
are  (haped  differently  from  the  fangs 
of  beafts  of  prey,  in  whom  we  find 
them  either  longer  than  the  reft  of 
the  teeth,  or  curved.  The  incifores 
likewife  are  (harper  in  thofe  animals 
than  in  man.  Nor  are  the  molares 
in  the  human  fubjedt  fimilar  to  the 
molares  of  carnivorous  animals ; they 
are  flatter  in  man  than  in  thefe  ani- 
mals ; and,  in  the  latter,  we  likewife 
find  them  (harper  at  the  edges,  more 
calculated  to  cut  and  tear  the  food, 
and  by  their  greater  ftrength,  ca- 
pable of  breaking  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. From  thefe  circumftances, 
therefore,  we  may  confider  man  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent claffes  ; as  approaching  more 
to  the  carnivorous  than  to  the  her- 
bivorous tribe  of  animals  ; but  upon 
the  whole,  formed  for  a mixed  ali- 
ment, and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon 
flefh  and  . upon  vegetables.  Thofe 
philofophers,  therefore,  who  would 
confine  man  wholly  to  a vegetable 
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food,  do  not  feem  to  have  ftudied 
nature.  4s  the  molares  are  the  laft 
teeth  that  are  formed  fo  they  are 
ufually  the  firft  that  fall  out  ; this 
would  feem  to  prove,  that  we  require 
the  fame  kind  of  aliment  in  old  age 
as  in  infancy.  Belides  the  ufe  of  the 
teeth  -in  maftication,  they  likewife 
ferve  a fecondary  purpofe,  by  afiUt- 
ing  in  the  articulation  of  the  voice. 

Teething.  Dentition.  The 
eruption  of  the  teeth  through  the 
gums.  See  Teeth. 

Tegula  hibernica.  See  La- 
pis hibernicus. 

Teguments  common.  Under 
this  term  anatomifts  comprehend 
the  cuticle,  rete  mucofum,  flcin,  and 
adepofe  membrane  as  being  the  co- 
vering to  every  part  of  the  body  ex- 
cept the  nails.  See  Skin. 

Telephium.  Telephium.  See 
Fab  a crajj'a. 

Tela,  {Tela,  a , f.  a web  of  cloth). 
The  cellular  membrane  is  fo  called 
from  its  likenefs  to  a fine  web. 

Tel  la  c ellul  os  a.  Set  Cellular 
membrane. 

Temperamentum,  ( Tempera - 
mentum , i,  n.  from  tempero,  to  mix  to- 
gether). The  peculiar  conftitution 
of  the  humours.  Temperaments 
have  been  varioufly  diftinguifhed : 
the  divifion  moft  generally  received 
is  into  the  fanguineous,  phlegmatic, 
choleric,  and  melancholic. 

Temple.  The  lateral  and  fiat 
parts  of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

Temporal  artery.  Arteria 
temporalis.  A branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  which  runs  on  the  temples 
and  give  off  the  frontal  artery. 

Temporal  bones.  Oja  tem - 
poralia.  OJfa  temporum . Thefe  two 
bones,  which  are  fituated  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  are  of  a very 
.irregular  figure.  They  are  ufually 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
from  the  manner  of  its  connexion 
ifvith  the  neighbouring  bones,  is  cal- 


led os  fquamofum , and  the  other  os  pe- 
trofum , from  its  irregularity  and  hard- 
nefs. 

In  both  thefe  parts  there  are  pre- 
cedes and  cavities  to  be  deferibed. 
Externally  there  are  three  proceifes ; 
one  anterior,  called  zygomatic  procefs, 
which  is  ftretched  forwards  to  join 
with  the  os  malas,  and  thus  forms  the 
bony  ju^um  under  which  the  tempo- 
ral mufcle  paffes ; one  poflerior,  called 
the  majloid  or  mamillary  procefs,  from 
its  refemblance  to  a nipple  ; and  one 
inferior,  called  the  Jlyloid  procefs, 
from  its  thape,  which  is  faid  to  re- 
femble  that  of  the  ancient  Jlylus ferip - 
torius.  In  young  fubjedfs  this  pro- 
cefs is  united  with  the  bone  by  an 
intermediate  cartilage,  which  foine- 
times,  even  in  adults,  is  not  complete- 
ly oflified.  Three  mufcles  have  their 
origin  from  this  procefs,  and  borrow 
half  of  their  names  from  it,  viz  ftylo- 
gloffus,  llylo-hyoideus,  and  ftylo-pha- 
ryngeus.  Round  the  root  of  this 
procefs  there  is  a particular  rifing  of 
the  os  petrofum,  which  fome  writers 
deferibe  as  a procefs,  and,  from  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  ftyloid,  have  nam- 
ed it  vaginalis , others  deferibe  the 
femi-circular  ridge  of  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius  externus  as  a fifth  procefs,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  audi- 
tory. The  deprefiions  and  cavities 
are,  I.  a large  foffa  which  ferves  for 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw ; it 
is  fituated  between  the  zygomatic, 
auditory,  and  vaginal  procefles,  and 
is  feparated  in  its  middle  by  a fifTure 
into  which  the  ligament  that  fecures 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with 
this  bone  is  fixed.  The  fore  part  of 
this  cavity,  which  receives  the  con- 
dyle of  the  jaw,  is  covered  with  car- 
tilage ; the  back  part  only  with  the 
periofteum.  2.  A long  fofl'a  behind 
the  maftoid  procefs,  wherethe  .di- 
gattric  mufcle  has  its  origin.  3.  The 
meatus  auditorius  externus , the  name 
given  to  a large  funnel-like  canal  that 
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leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  4.  The 
ftylo-nwjloid  hole , i'o  called  from  its 
lituation  between  the  ftyloid  and 
maltoid  procefles.  It  is  likewife  cal- 
led the  aquedud  of  Fallopius,  and  af- 
fords a paflage  to  the  portio  dura  of 
the  auditory  or  feventh  pair  of  nerves. 
5.  Below  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
laft  foramen  we  obferve  part  of  the 
jugular  fofla,  a thimble-like  cavity, 
in  which  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein  is  lodged.  6.  Be- 
fore, and  a little  above  this  fofTa  is 
the  orifice  of  a foramen,  through 
which  pafs  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  two  filaments  of  the  intercoftal 
nerve.  This  conduit  runs  firfl  up- 
ward and  then  forward,  forming  a 
kind  of  elbow,  and  terminates  at  the 
end  of  the  os  petrofnm.  7.  At  this 
part  of  the  ofla  temporum  we  obferve 
the  orifice  of  a canal  which  runs  out- 
wards and  backwards  in  an  horizon- 
tal dire&ion,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ear  called  tympanum. 
This  canal,  which  in  the  recent  fub- 
jeft  is  continued  from  the  ear  to  the 
mouth,  is  called  the  Eujlachlan  tube , 
We  fhall  fpeak  of  it  more  particularly 
hereafter.  8.  A fmall  hole  behind 
the  maftoid  proctfs,  which  ferves  for 
the  tranfmiflion  of  a vein  to  the 
lateral  finus.  But  this,  like  other 
foramina  in  the  fcull  that  ferve  only 
for  the  tranfmiffion  of  veflels,  is  nei- 
ther uniform  in  its  fituation,  nor  to 
be  met  with  in  every  fubjetl.  The 
internal  furface  of  theft  bones  may 
eafily  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  tint,  uppermoft  and  largeft,  is 
the  fquamous  part,  which  is  flightly 
concave  from  the  imprefiion  of  the 
brain.  Its  femi-circular  edges  is 
Hoping,  fo  that  the  external  lamella 
of  the  bone  advances  farther  than  the 
internal,  and  thus  reils  more  fecurely 
on  the  parietal  bones.  The  fecond 
and  middlemoft,  which  is  the  petrous 
part  of  the  bone,  forms  a hard,  craggy 
protuberance,  nearly  of  a triangular 
fhape.  On  its  pollerior  fide  we  ob- 
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ferve  a large  foramen,  which  is  the 
meatus  auditorius  internus  ; it  re- 
ceives the  double  nerve  of  the  feventh 
pair,  viz.  the  portio  dura  and  portio 
mollis  of  that  pair.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  its  anterior  furface  is  a fmall 
foramen,  which  opens  into  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  and  receives  a twig 
of  the  portio  dura  of  the  feventh 
pair  of  nerves.  This  foramen  hav- 
ing been  firft  deferibed  by  Fallopius, 
and  by  him  named  hiatus , is  fome- 
times  called  hiatus  Fallopii.  Beiides 
thefe,  we  obferve  other  fmaller  holes 
for  the  tranfmiflion  of  blood  veflels 
and  nerves.  Below  this  craggy  pro- 
tuberance is  the  third  part,  which, 
from  its  fhape  and  connexion  with  the 
os  occipitis  by  means  of  the  lamb? 
doidal  future,  may  be  called  the 
lambdoidal  angle  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  is  concave,  from  the  im- 
preflion  of  the  brain ; it  helps  to 
form  the  pofterior  and  inferior  foflse 
of  the  fcull,  and  has  a confiderable 
furrow,  in  which  is  lodged  part  of 
the  lateral  finus.  The  temporal 
bones  differ  a little  in  their  ftrudture 
from  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium. 
At  their  upper  parts  they  are  very 
thin,  and  almoft  without  diploe,  but 
below  they  have  great  ftrength  and 
thicknefs.  In  the  foetus,  the  thin 
upper  part,  and  the  lower  craggy 
part,  are  feparated  by  a cartilaginous 
fubftance ; there  is  no  appearance 
either  of  the  maftoid  or  ftyloid  pro- 
cefles, and,  inftead  of  a long  funnel- 
like rpeatus  auditorius  externus,  there 
is  only  a fmooth  bony  ring,  within 
which  the  membrana  tyropani  is  faf- 
tened.  Within  the  petrous  part  of 
thefe  bones  there  are  feveral  cavities, 
procefles,  and  bones,  which  belong 
altogether  to  the  ear,  dp  not  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  crapium, 
and  are  deferibed  under  the  article  ' 
ear. 

The  ofla  temporum  are  connected 
by  future  with  the  ofla  parietalia,  the 
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os  occlpitis,  the  ofla  malarum,  and 
the  os  fphenoides,  and  are  articulated 
w.ith  the  lower  jaw. 

Temf  oralis,  (fc.  Temporalis  muf- 
culus ).  This  mufcle,  which  Win- 
flow  has  named  the  crotaphyte,  arifes 
flefhy  from  the  lower,  lateral,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone  ; 
from  all  the  fquamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  ; from  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  os  frontis ; from 
the  pofterior  furface  of  the  os  malae  ; 
from  all  the  temporal  procefs  of  the 
fphenoid  bone  ; and  fometimes  from 
a ridge  at  the  lower  part  of  this  pro- 
cefs. This  latter  portion,  however, 
is  often  common  to  this  mufcle  and 
the  pterygoideus  externus.  It  is  of 
a femi  circular  fhape,  and  its  radiated 
fibres  converge,  fo  as  to  form  a flrong 
middle  tendon,  which  paffes  under 
thejugum,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw, 
towhich  it  adheres  on  every  fide,  but, 
more  particularly  at  its  fore  part, 
where  the  infertion  is  continued 
down  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  This 
mufcle  is  covered  by  a pretty  flrong 
fafcia,  which  fome  writers  have  er- 
roneoufly  defcribed  as  a part  of  the 
aponeurofis  of  the  occipito-frontalis. 
This  fafcia  adheres  to  the  bones, 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
origin  of  the  mufcle,  and,  defcending 
over  it,  is  fixed  below  to  the  ridge 
where  the  zygomatic  procefs  begins, 
juft  above  the  meatus  auditorius  ; to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cefs itfelf,  and  anteriorly  to  the  os 
malae.  This  fafcia  ferves  as  a de- 
fence to  the  mufcle,  and  like  wife 
gives  origin  to  fome  of  its  flefhy 
fibres.  The  principal  ufe  of  the  tem- 
poral mufcle  is  to  draw  the  lower 
jaw  upwards,  as  in  the  a&icn  of  bit- 
ing ; and  as  it  pafles  a little  for- 
wards to  its  infertion,  it  may  at  the 
fame  time  pull  the  condyle  a little 
backwards,  though  not  fo  much  as  it 
would  have  done  if  its  fibres  had  paf- 
fed  in  a direct  line  from  their  origin 
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to  their  infertion,  becaufe  the  pof- 
terior and  lower  part  of  the  mufcle 
pafles  over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic 
procefs,  as  over  a pulley. 

Tendon,  ( Tendo , inis,  m.  from 
tendo , to  ftretch).  The  white  and 
gliftening  extremity  of  a mufcle. 
See  Mufcle. 

Tenesmus,  ( Tenefmus , i,  m. 
TEiirfT-tc c,  from  Tin/*,',  to  conftringe  ; 
fo  called  from  the  perception  of  a 
continual  con  Arid  ion  or  bound  ftate 
of  the  part).  A continual  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  flool,  without  a dif- 
charge. 

Tensor  palatt.  See  Circum- 
flex us. 

Tensor  tympani.  A mufcle 
of  the  ear,  which  pulls  the  malleus 
and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
towards  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  by  which  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  is  made  more  concave 
and  tenfe. 

Tensor  vagin^efkmoris.  Faf- 
cialis.  Mujculus  membranofus.  Muf- 
culus  aponeurfjis , vel,  fafcia  lata  of 
Window.  A mufcle,  fituated  on 
the  outfide  of  the  thigh,  which 
ftretches  the  membranous  fafcia  of 
the  thigh,  afiifts  in  the  abdudlion  of 
the  thigh,  and  fomewhat  in  its  ro- 
tation inwards.  It  arifes  by  a nar- 
row, tendinous,  and  flefhy  beginning 
from  the  external  part  of  the  anterior, 
fupcrior,  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ilium, 
and  is  inferted  a little  below  the  great 
trochanter  into  the  membranous 
fafcia. 

Tentorium,  (Tentorium,  i,  n.). 
A procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  fepa- 
rating  the  cerebrum  from  the  cere- 
bellum. It  extends  from  the  inter- 
nal horizontal  fpine  of  the  occipital 
bone,  diredtly  forwards  to  the  fella 
turcica  of  the  fphsenoid  bone. 

Terebinthina  aegentabo- 
tensis,  Strafbiirg  turpentine.  This 
fpecies  is  generally  more  tranfparent 
and  lefs  tenacious  than  either  the 
Venice  or  Chio  turpentines.  It  is  pf  a 
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cllowifh  brown  colour,  and  of  a more 
l i^reeable  fmell  than  any  of  the  tur- 
pentines, except  the  Chio.  It  is  ex- 
ra&td  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany, 
rom  the  red  and  filver  fir,  by 
utting  out,  fuccefiively  narrow  (trips 
j.f  the  bark.  In  fome  places  a refi- 
ous  juice  is  collected  from  under  the 
>ark  called  Cuchrym  abregnay  and 
leum  abietinum. 

Tekerinthina  chia,  ( Tere - 
intbina,  t r,  f. ).  See  Chio  turpentine. 

Tf  R E B I N T H I N A COMMUNIS.  See 
rerebinthina  vulgaris. 

Terebinthina  cyprIa.  See 
I ibio  turpentine. 

Terebinthina  veneta.  Ve- 
ice  turpentine  ; fo  called  becaufe  we 
re  fupplied  with  it  from  the  Vene- 
ians.  This  fpecies  of  turpentine 
(Tucs  fpontaneoufly  through  the  bark 
of  the  Pinus  larix  ; foliis  fajciculatis 
\iolIibus  obtufiufculis  bratleis  extra 
juamas  Jlrobilorum  ext  antibus.  Hort. 
vew.  Clafs  Monoecia.  Order  llo- 
adelphia.  It  is  ufually  thinner  than 
ny  of  the  other  forts ; of  a clear 
Vhitifh  or  pale  yellowifh  colour  ; a 
°t,  pungent,  bitteriih,  difagreeable 
alle  ; and  a ftrong  fmell,  without 
| uy  thing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of 
he  chian  kind.  For  its  virtues  fee 
rur pen  tines, 

Terebinthina  vulgaris. 
'ommon  turpentine.  This  fpecies 
f turpentine  flows  very  freely  from 
ihe  Pinus  picea  of  Linnseus.  Pinus 
\oliis  folitariis  plenu  emarginatis  pec- 
vnatis,  fquamis  coni  obtufiflimis  ad- 
\rejjis.  Hort.  Kew.  Clafs  Monoecia. 
Order  Monadelphia.  For  its  medici- 
a!  ufes  fee  Turpentines. 

TerEs  major,  ( teres  fc.  Mufculus 
mjor. Teres  round,  fmooth).Thismuf- 
le  which  is  longer  and  thicker  than 
he  teres  minor,  is  fituated  along  the 
iferior  cofia  of  the  fcapula,  and  is  in 
art  covered  by  the  deltoides. 

It  aiifes  flefhy  from  the  outer  fur- 
ace  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
capula,  (where  it  covers  foine  part 
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of  the  infra-fpinatus  and  teres  minor, 
with  both  which  its  fibres  intermix), 
and  likewife  from  the  lower  and  pof- 
terior  half  of  the  inferior  cofta  of  the 
fcapula.  Afcending  obliquely  to- 
wards the  os  humeri,  it  pafles  under 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps  brachii, 
and  then  becomes  thinner  and  flatter 
to  form  a thin  tendon  of  about  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  fomewhat  more 
in  length,  which  runs  immediately 
behind  that  of  the  latifiimus  dorfi, 
and  is  inferted  along  with  it  into  the 
iidge  at  the  inner  fide  of  the  groove 
that  lodges  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps. Thtfe  two  tendons  are  in- 
cluded in  a common  capfuh,  befides 
which  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle  ad- 
heres to  the  os  humeri,  by  two  other 
capfuls  which  we  find  placed  one 
above  the  other. 

This  mufcle  afiifts  in  the  rotatory 
motion  ojjp  the  arm,  and  likewife  in 
drawing  it  downwards  and  back- 
wards ; fo  that  we  may  confider  it  as 
the  congener  of  the  latiflimus  dorfi. 

Teres  minor.  This  mufcle  feems 
to  have  been  firft  deferibed  by  Fal- 
lopius. Riolanus,  who  was  the  firft; 
that  diftinguifhed  this  and  the  other 
mufcles  of  the  fcapula  by  particular 
appellations,  gave  the  name  of  teres 
to  this  and  the  following  mufcle,  on 
account  of  their  long  and  round 
fhape.  The  teres  minor  is  a thin 
flefhy  mufcle,  fituated  along  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  infra-fpinatus,  and 
is  in  part  covered  by  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  deltoides. 

It  arifes  flefhy  from  all  the  convex 
edge  of  the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fca- 
pula ; from  thence  it  afeends  obliquely 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  termi- 
nates in  a flat  tendon,  which  adheres 
to  the  lower  and  poflerior  part  of  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  tuberofity  of  the  os  humeri,  a 
little  below  the  termination  of  the 
infra-fpinatus. 

"The  tendinous  membrane,  which, 
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is  continued  from  the  infra-fpina- 
tus,  and  fpread  over  the  teres 
minor,  likewife  forms  a thin  fep- 
tum  between  the  two  mufcles 
In  fome  fubjedls,  however,  they  are 
fo  clofely  united,  as  to  be  with  dif- 
ficulty feparated  from  each  other. 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  teres  minor 
are  intermixed  with  thofe  of  the  teres 
major  and  fubfcapularis. 

The  ufes  of  this  mufcle  are  fimilar 
to  thpfe  of  the  infra-fpinatus. 

Terminthus,  ( Terminthus,  i,  m. 
from  Tiptoe,  the  turpentine  tree). 
Black  and  ardent  puftules,  moftly  at- 
tacking the  legs  of  females  ; fo  called 
from  their  refemblance  to  the  fruit  of 
the  turpentine  tree>- 
" Terr  a catechu.  See  Catechu. 

Terra  foliata  tartari.  See 
Kali  acetatum. 

Terra  japonica.  The  Jn- 
fpiftated  juice  of  a fpecies  ^f  mimofa , 
which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bahar.  It 
is  prepared  from  a decoction  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  wood.  From  the 
negligent  method  in  which  it  is 
dried  in  little  kilns  dug  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  it  acquires  the  earthy  appear- 
ance it  in  general  has,  from  which 
circumftance  it  takes  its  name.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Bahar,  befides  being 
much  ufed  in  medicine,  it  is  employ- 
ed for  many  purpofes  in  arts,  parti- 
cularly for  painting  the  beams  of 
houfes  to  defend  them  from  vermin. 
See  Catechu. 

Terra  merita.  The  turmeric 
root  is  fometimes  fo  called.  See 
Curcuma . 

Terra  ponderosa  salIta. 
See  Murias  baryta. 

Terra  sigillata.  See  Bole, 

Terr£  oleum.  See  Petroleum. 

Tertian  ague.  See  Febris  in- 
termittent. 

Tertianaria,  {Tertian aria,  a, 
f.  from  tertiana,  a fpecies  of  intermit- 
tent fever  which  is  faid  to  be  cured 
by  this  plant).  The  plant  which  is 
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thus  called  in  fome  pharmacopceas  if  Jjjic 
the  fcutellaria  galericulata  foliis  cor-  \lj 
dalo-lanceolatis , crenatis ; fiorlbus  axilla- 
ribus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  common  #; 
in  the-  hedges  and  ditches  of  this  pit 
country.  It  has  a bitter  tafte  and  a pi 
garlic  fmell,  and  is  faid  to  be  fervice-  of 
able  againft  that  fpecies  of  ague  which  | mo 
attacks  the  patient  every  third  day.  , boc 
Testes  cerebri.  See  Tuber-  j. 
cula  quadrigemina.  \ j 

Testicle,  ( Tejlis ,).  Twofmall  jtioi 
oyal  bodies  lituated  within  the  fcro-  |te 
turn,  and  covered  by  a ftrong,  white  j. 
and  denfe  coat,  called  tunica  albu-  m 
ginea  teftis.  Each  tefticle  is  com-  hoc 
pofed  of  linall  vefiels,  bent  in  a fer- 
pentine  direction,  arifing  from  the 
fpermatic  artery,  and  convoluted  hi« 
into  little  heaps,  feparated  from  one  it), 
another  by  cellular  partitions.  In 
each  partition  there  is  a dudt  rcceiv-  I foil 
ing  femen  from  the  fmall  vefle Is ; j tair 
and  all  the  dudhs  conllitute  a ntt  ip 
which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea. From  this  net-work  twenty  fvft 
or  more  vefiels  arife,  all  of  w hich  , r:r 
are  varioufly  contorted,  and,  being 
rede<5fed,  alcend  to  the  pofterior  I fvft 
margin  of  the  tefiis,  where  they  | See 
unite  into  one  common  dixft,  bent 
into  ferpentine  windings,  and  form-  i> 
ing  a hard  body  called  th  e epididymis,  'tain 
The  fpermatic  arteries  are  branches  Ifoi 
of  the  aorta.  The  fpermatic  veins 
empty  therrifelves  into  the  vena  cava  |iem 
and  emulgent  vein.  The  nerves  of  j Uaf 
the  tefiicle  are  branches  of  the  lum- 
bar and  great  intercollal  nerve.  The  ||y| 
ufe  of  the  tefticle  is  to  fecrete  the  j p0]( 
femen..  j ■ \ ’ • L 

Testicle  swelled.  See  Or - ] 

chi  (is.  ' 'im 

Testiculus,  ( Tejliculus , dim.  Bot 
of  tejlis).  A fmall  tefticle.  ] 

Testiculus  caninus.  Sec 
Satyrion.  . 

Testis,  ( Tejlis , is,  c.  g.  a wit- 
nefs,  the  teftes  being  the  witnefles  of 
our  manhood).  Two  prominences  of  |{s 
the  brain  are  called  teftes  from  i Itn 
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their  fuppofed  refemblance.  See 
Tejl'tcle. 

Tetanus,  ( Tetanus , i , m.  tetoc 
||  »os-;  from  rt  vw,  to  ftretch).  Spafm 
!;  with  rigidity.  A genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  neurofes  and  order  fpafmi 
\ of  Cullen  ; characterized  by  a lpaf- 
modic  rigidity  of  almoft  the  whole 
body.  I'he  varieties  of  tetanus  are  : 
I.  Opi/lhjonos,  where  the  body  is 
,!  thrown  back  by  fpafmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  rnufcles : Z.  Emprojlho- 
tonos , the  body  being  bent  forwards  : 
3.  Trifmus,  the  locked  jaw.  Teta- 
nus is  often  fymptomatic  of  fyphilis 
i and  worms. 

Tetters.  See  Herpes. 

Teucrium,  ( Teucrium , i,  n. 
i rsvx^i  , from  Teucer  who  invented 
it).  The  herb  fpeedwell. 

Teucrium  capitatum.  The  ‘ 
fvltematic  name  of  the  poley  moun- 
tain of  Montpelier.  See  Polium 
montanum. 

Teucrium  cham^edrys.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common 
germancier.  See  Chamadrys, 

Teucrium  cham.epitys.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  ground  pine. 
See  Chameepitys. 

Teucrium  creticum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  poley  moun- 
tain of  Candy.  See  Polium  cre- 
ticum. 

Teucrium  marum.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  Syrian  herb 
. maftich.  See  Marum  fyriacum. 

Teucrium  montanum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common 
poley  mountain.  See  Polium  monta 
num. 

Teucrium  polium.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  golden  poley 
mountain.  See  Polium  montanum. 

TeucrIum  scordIum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  water  ger- 
mander. See  Scordium. 

Thalami  nervorum  optico- 

!R  U M , [9xXi ZfAOCy  a bed).  Two  bo- 
dies, which  form  in  part  the  optic 
nerve,  placed  near  to  each  other,  in 
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appearance  white,  protruding  at 
the  bafe  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and 
running  in  their  diredlion  inwards, 
a little  downwards,  and  upwards. 

Thalic.tr  um,  ( ThaliSrum , /*,  n. 
fhouKTcc-',  from  (izMa-y  to  flourith). 
Rhabarbarum  pauperum.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Thahclrum  tfaviumof  Lin- 
nseus,  is  faid  to  be  aperient  and  fto- 
machic,  and  to  come  very  near  in  its 
virtues  to  rhubarb.  It  is  a common 
plant  in  this  country,  but  feldom  ufed 
medicinally. 

Thalictrum  flavum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the*  poor  man’s 
rhubarb.  See  ThaliBrum. 

The  a Germanic  a.  See  Ve- 
ronica. 

Theca  vertebralis,  [Theca, 

f.  9r,z-  , from  ; to  place). 

The  vertebral  canal. 

Thenar,  ( Thenar , fc.  mt/f cuius ) . 
See  Flexor  brevis  pollicts  manus. 

T'li  l-fiBP.  oma  cacao.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  af- 
fords cocoa  and  chocolate.  See 
Cacoa  nut . 

T iierafeutics,  ( Therapeutic  a , 
from  sw,  to  cure).  Therapia . 
Method  is  medendi.  Therapeutics,  or 
the  methodus  medendi,  may  be  de- 
fined, to  be  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  operation  of  t*ie 
different  means  employed  for  obviat- 
ing difeafes,  and  of  the  application  of 
thele  means.  Taken  in  this  fenfe,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  delivering  the 
general  doctrines  of  cure,  or  Pirft  prin- 
ciples of  practice.  It  is  indeed  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  practice 
of  medicine  ftri&ly  fo  called,  and  with 
the  materia  medica.  But  it  differs 
from  the  former,  in  as  far  as  its  object 
is  not  the  treatment  of  particular  dif- 
eafes ; and  from  the  latter,  as  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  natural  or  medi- 
cal hiftorv  of  particular  fub (lances.  * 

Having  thus  defined  this  branch 
of  medicine,  it  is  unneceffary  to  cb- 
ferve,  that  it  mull  be  confidered'as  of 
the  higheft  importance.  A know- 


ledge  of  the  operation  of  medicines  is 
as  it  were,  the  intermediate  link  be- 
tween theoretical  reafonings  and 
practical  conclusions.  By  this  alone 
a connexion  can  be  traced  between 
the  facts  of  the  empyric,  and  the 
rules  of  the  dogmatift.  Upon  this 
all  rational  practice  mull  be  founded. 
While,  therefore,  the  methodus  me- 
dendi  is  of  great  utility  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  profefiion,  it  cannot,  at 
the  fame  time,  fail  to  afford  high  en- 
tertainment to  the  philofophic  in- 
quirer, 

Fromthefeinducements  to  thefludy 
of  this  fubject,  it  might  naturally  be 
imagined,  that  it  would  have  been  as 
much  improved  as  any  other  branch 
of  medicine.  Notwithflanding  its 
importance,  however,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  it  has  hitherto  been 
ynuch  neglected,  and  {fill  remains  in- 
volved in  great  obfcurity  and  error. 
This  aifertion  may  feem  extraordi- 
nary, as  being  in  fome  degree  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  common  courfe  of 
nature.  In  order  to  its  being  admit- 
ted, therefore,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
offer  fome  proof  of  its  being  well 
founded,  and  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  caufes  from  which  it  has 
arifen. 

The  imperfection  of  therapeutics 
is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  which  are  entertain- 
ed with  regard  to  ihe  operation  of 
almoil  every  medicine.  This  may, 
no  doubt,  in  fome  degree,  be  aferib- 
ed  to  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjeft . But 
it  is  alfo  probable,  that  it  is  in  a great 
meafure  owing  to  its  not  being  fuf- 
ficiently cultivated.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  alledged,  that  the  confider- 
ation  of  this  branch  of  medicine  has 
been  entirely  negleCted.  It  has  often 
been  a fubjeCt  of  inquiry  in  medical 
■writings,  both  treated  of  feparately, 
and  as  conjoined  with  other  branches. 
Notwithflanding  this,  however,  it 
will  appear,  that  it  fl. ill  affords  a par- 
ticular opening  for  farther  confider- 


ation.  The  branches  with  which  it 
has  been  conjoined,  are,  the  account 
of  particular  difeafes,  or  what  are 
flriCtly  called  practical  writings,  and 
the  account  of  the  properties  of  dif- 
ferent fubftances,  or  the  materia  me- 
aica.  Before  taking  notice  of  the 
wiitings  profeffedly  upon  this  fubject 
it  felt,  it  may  be  neceffary,  in  the  fir  tt 
place,  to  confider  how  far  a know- 
ledge of  it  may  be  acquired  from 
either  of  thefe  branches. 

In  writings  on  the  practice  of 
phyfic,  particular  difeafes  are  thefub- 
je£t  of  inveftigation.  After  the  hif- 
tory  and  caufes  of  a difeafe  have 
there  been  confidered,  the  indications 
are  pointed  out  by  which  it  may  be 
removed.  To  each  indication  is 
fubjoined  an  account  of  the  different 
means  by  which  it  may  be  fulfilled, 
and  of  the  proper  method  of  applying 
thefe  means.  Thus,  in  dropfy,  it  is 
a very  general  indication  of  cure  to 
evacuate  the  water.  T,his  evacu- 
ation may  be  produced  both  by  ma- 
nual operation,  and  by  the  ufe  of  dif- 
ferent internal  medicines.  For  this 
purpofe|emetics,  purgatives,  diuretics, 
and  other  fimilar  evacuants,  are  every 
day  employed.  Hence  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  thfe  are  infeparably  con- 
nected with  the  account  to  be  given 
of  the  difeafe.  But,  in  this  place, 
to  have  attempted  the  inveftigation, 
even  of  the  method  in  which  they 
produce  the  evacuation  of  water, 
would  have  been  entirely  foreign  ty 
the  fubject.  Much  lefs  would  it  have 
been  proper  here  to  have  introduced 
any  account  of  the  other  effects  of 
thefe  remedies.  Thus,  it  appears, 
that  under  the  treatment  of  a parti- 
cular difeafe,  a full  account  of  the 
operation  of  thefe  remedies,  by  which 
it  may  be  removed,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  effeCti  which  medicines 
have  upon  the  fyftem,  and  means  by 
which  they  produce  thefe  effects,  are, 
by  writers  on  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
univerfally  fuppofed  previouflyknown 
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and  dudied.  When,  therefore,  as  a 
neceiTary  preliminary  to  the  proper 
and  fafe  ufe  of  any  mode  of  cure,  we 
are  defi'-ous  of  being  fully  acquainted 
with  its  effects  upon  the  fyftem,  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
duces thtfe;  it  is  evident  that  fome 
farther  knowledge  of  this  fubjecl  is 
necefiary,  than  can  be  derived  from 
writings  drictly  pra&ical. 

Another  branch  of  medicine  with 
which  theraupeutics  are  intimately 
(conjoined,  is  the  Materia  Medica. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  the  partial 
;view  cf  the  fubjecl  to  be  obtained 
:from  practical  authors  wall  be  fully 
Supplied  bv  the  writings  on  this 
branch.  Thcfe,  however,  are  not 

more  than  the  former,  fitted  for  af- 
fording a complete  knowledge  of  the 
methodus  medendi.  To  illu  ft  rate 
this,  it  will  only  he  neceffarv  to  fur- 
vcv  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Wfere  a judgment  to  be  formed  of 
the  proficiency  made  in  this  fubjeCt, 
from  the  number  of  writings  which 
every  age  has  produced  concerning 
it,  the  conclufion  would  be,  that  it 
had  arrived  at  very  great  perfection. 
iCould  reliance  be  placed  upon  the 
accounts  given  by  aimed  every  au- 
thor who  has  treated  of  any  particu- 
lar medicine,  this  conclufion  would 
be  dill  farther  confirmed.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  any  one,  in  the  lead 
converfant  in  practice,  would  form 
:an  opinion  of  this  matter  from  what 
daily  obfervation  mull  teach  him,  he 
■would  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the 
dependence  which  can  be  had  upon 
thefe  acounts  is  but  flight.  Many 
properties  have  been,  aferibed  to  al- 
mofl  every  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  from  inattention,  credulity, 
ior  cunning;  when,  in  reality,  there 
was  no  foundation  for  fnch  fuppofed 
virtues.  See  Materia  Medica . 

.befides  thefe,  there  are  other 
fources  of  error  on  this  fubjecl, 
which,  although  they  cannot  be  dc- 
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teCled  with  equal  eafe,are,  however, 
not  lefs  apt  to  mifguide.  Among 
thefe,  conclufions  improperly  deduced 
from  obfervation,  even  well  founded, 
may  be  judly  enumerated,  and  are, 
perhaps,  not  the  lead  confiderable. 
When  there  occurs  any  undoubted 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  any  re- 
medy in  a particular  cafe,  it  is  but 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  will  have 
an  effefl  equally  advantageous  in 
others  apparently  fimilar.  JBut,  from 
the  variety  in  conftitutions,  and  the 
material  difference  in  cafes  feemingly 
the  fame,  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing 
that  general  conclufions  deduced 
from  particular  obfervations  fhould, 
in  many  cafes,  be  found  repugnant 
to  truth.  Hence  it  is  that,  even  by 
the  moft  accurate  writers  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  every  remedy  has  been  cele- 
brated for  properties  much  more  con- 
fiderable than  it  really  poffedes. 
Thus,  to  ufe  the  language  of  a cele- 
brated author,  the  Materia  Medica, 
bke  the  Augean  liable,  could  not  be 
cleared  from  its  prefent  errors  with- 
out the  labours  of  a iecond  Hercules. 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be  confi- 
dcred  as,  at  lead,  one  objection 
againd  an  entire  reliance  on  the  au- 
thors on  this  fubjedl,  for  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  therapeutics. 

But,  another  and  more  valid  ob- 
jeftion  may  be  drawn  from  the  me- 
thod in  which  this  fubje<ft  has,  in  ge- 
neral, been  confidered.  The  various  i 
articles  are  here,  for  the  moll  part- 
treated  of  in  an  alphabetic,  or  fome 
other  fimilar  artificial  order.  But, 
a hi  dory  of  the  Materia  Medica,  ex- 
ecuted upon  fucli  plans  as  thefe,  la- 
bours under  many  inconveniences 
when  ufed  as  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  therapeu- 
tics. 

Many  fubdances,  employed  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine  produce 
upon  the  body  effects  very  much  fi- 
milar. Hence  they  have  been  form- 
ed into  afiemblages,  and  denominai- 
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ed  by  general  terras,  from  their 
mode  of  adtion  on  the  body.  Ex- 
amples of  fuch  affembldges  occur  in 
the  clafles  of  emetics,  cathartics,  and 
many  others  of  a like  nature.  From 
this  fimilarity  in  effects,  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  concluded,  that  the  differ- 
ent remedies  comprehended  under 
thefe  affociations  fhould  be  fitted  to 
remove  the  fame  morbid  conditions 
in  the  body.  But,  although  any  par- 
ticular indication  may  be  anfvvered 
by  the  ufe  of  feveral  remedies,  it  is 
not  from  thence  to  be  imagined,  that 
equal  benefit  will  be  obtained  from 
the  promifcucus  employment  of  any 
one  of  them,  as  tending  to  produce  a 
radical  cure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  very  univerfaljy  hold,  that  par- 
ticular advantage  may  be  derived  from 
a judicious  choice.  The  circumflan- 
ces,  however,  from  which  alone  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  concerning 
the  caufes  of  preference,  are  only  to 
be  learned  from  a comparifon  in  di- 
luted- betwixt  the  articles  thus  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fame  general  mode  of 
operation-  But  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this,  when  thefe  articles,  though  na- 
turally conjoined,  are,  from  an  ar- 
tificial arrangement,  feparated  in 
fuch  a manner,  that,  between  them, 
attention  mud  be  paid  to  a va- 
riety of  fubdances  fitted  for  very 
different  purpofes.  The  difficulty', 
then,  with  which  the  general  doc- 
trines of  cure  can  be  learned  from 
the  hiftory  of  particular  articles,  giv- 
en by  writers  on  the  Materia  Mtdi- 
ca,  when  thefe  articles  are  arranged 
in  any  artificial  order,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  any  additional  proof. 

But,  befides  thefe  objections  againd 
hiftories  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  a 
foundation  for  ftudying  the  general 
doCtrines  of  cure,  it  may  be  farther 
alledged,  that,  in  this  refpeCt,  they 
are  highly  deficient.  Many  medi- 
cines, as  has  already  been  obferved, 
operate  upon  the  fame  general  prin- 
ciples. Hence  many  obfervations, 


applicable  to  one  of  them,  may,  with 
t'qual  propriety,  be  made  concerning 
others.  Thus  a proper  view  of  the 
general  principles  of  operation  which 
apply  to  a whole  clafs  of  medicines 
will  entirely  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
repetitions  under  every  particular  ar- 
ticle. On  this  account,  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica  edeem  it  fuffici- 
ent  to  inform  their  readers  of  the 


qualities  of  any  particular  fubdance, 
whether  it  be  emetic,  purgative,  dia- 
phoretic, or  the  like  ; and  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  poffeffes  thefe  qualities. 
But,  to  have  endeavoured,  under 
each  article,  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  vomiting,  purging,  or  fweat? 
ing,  are  produced,  would  have  been 
an  attempt  highly  abfurd.  Hence 
they  have  altogether  wraved  fuch  ge- 
neral inquiries. 

It  mud,  however  be  allowed,  that 
although  the  confideration  of  thefe 
operations  on  the  fydem  could  nof, 
with  propriety,  enter  into  the  hif- 
tory of  the  particular  articles  ; yet 
many  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica 
have  fupplied  this  deficiency,  bypre- 
vionfly  delivering  an  account  of  thefe 
general  doclrines.  But,  what  they 
have  faid  in  this  way,  may  be  el- 
teemed  profeffedly  therapeutical,  and 
in  this  view,  will  afterwards  come 
under  confideration.  This,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  employed  as  an  ar 
gument  to  invalidate  what  was  for 
merly  advanced  to  prove  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  the  writings  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  as  a means  of  dudying 
the  general  dodtrines  of  cure. 

'I  hus%  it  appears  that  many  ob- 
jections may  be  adduced  againd  th< 
writings  on  the  Materia  Medica  a: 
a means  of  acquiring  the  neceffar] 
knowledge  of  theraupeutics.  0 
thefe  writings,  in  general,  it  may  b< 
obferved,  that,  as  abounding  witl 
errors,  as  feparating  the  confider 
ation  of  medicines  by  nature  con 
nefted,  and  as  not  attempting  to  ex 
plain  the  general  principles  of  ope 
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ration,  they  mull  be  altogether  infuf- 
ficient  for  this  purpofe.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  a proper  acquaintance 
with  the  methodus  medendi  is  not  to 
be  acquired  from  even  the  moll  com- 
plete confideration  of  thole  branches 
of  medicine  with  which  it  is  moll  im- 
mediately conjoined. 

♦After  thofe  obfervations  on  the 
branches  of  medicine  in  which  the- 
rapeutics have  been  treated  of  in  a 
fecondary  way,  it  now  only  remains 
;.o  confider  the  writings  pvofeffedly 
jpon  this  fubjeCl.  From  thefe  a 
proper  knowledge  of  it  may  moll 
-eafonably  be  expedted.  In  their 
orefent  Hate,  however,  they  feem  to 
De  as  inadequate  for  this  purpofe  as 
hofe  already  mentioned. 

The  number  of  authors  who  have 
:d  of  this  branch  of  medicine  cannot 
ndeed,  be  faid  to  be  inconliderable. 
\t  the  fame  time,  when  the  writings 
>n  this  fubjedl  are  compared  with 
hofe  on  the  other  branches  of  medi- 
ate, their  number  will  fcarce  feem 
)roportioned  to  its  utility.  It  is  in- 
leed  true,  that  few  authors  on  the 
general  fubjedl  of  inllitutions  have 
eft  this  branch  entirely  untouched. 
iVhen,  however,  in  their  writings  it 
>btains  a feparate  confideration,  it  is, 
or  the  moll  part,  put  pollerior  to 
he  extended  and  intricate  fubjedls  of 
thyfiology  and  pathology.  From 
his  circumftance,  it  is  ufually  palled 
•ver  with  lefs  attention  than  its  im- 
•ortance  merits. 

Many  of  the  firll  writings  on  this 
ubjedl,  although  not  exception- 
ble  upon  account  of  their  brevity, 
re,  however,  liable  to  objection  on 
nother  account*  Thofe  which  were 
j'rior  to  the  difeovery  of  the  circu- 
ition,  and  of  the  geheral  laws  of  the 
ervous  Ivllem,  from  which  the  ope- 
ation  ofmedicines  mull,  in  a great 
leafure  be  accounted  for,  can  be 
onfulted  with  but  little  advantage, 
t is  now  necelfary  to  reject  opinions 
irhich,  from  the  ignorance  or  mif- 


taken  notions  of  thofe  who  propofed 
them,  with  regard  to  the  leading 
principles  in  the  oeconomy,  will  with- 
out a very  minute  examination,  ap- 
pear ill  founded.  What  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  from  writings  on 
this  fubjedl,  mult  be  derived  from 
thofe  ot  a modern  date. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  affirmed,  that 
the  methodus  medendi  has,  of  late, 
been  entirely  negledled.  But,  the 
moll  elleeined  authors  on  this  fubjedl 
who  have  written  fince  the  laws  of 
the  fyllem  were  better  known,  have 
either  belonged  to  the  Stahlian  fedl, 
or  have  implicitly  adopted  the  me* 
chanical  philofophy.  To  enter  into 
any  particular  detail  of  what  may  be 
eheemed  exceptionable  in  their  doc- 
trines would  be  entirely  foreign 
to  our  prefent  purpofe.  It  may, 
however,  without  hefitation,  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  opinions  of  neither 
are,  by  any  means  to  be  univerfaliy 
admitted.  Upon  the  jullice,  how- 
ever, of  their  particular  theories,  the 
truth  of  what  they  have  delivered 
concerning  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines, mull  totally  depend.  Hence 
their  writings  will,  in  many  particu- 
lars, be  difregarded  by  all  who  are 
not  implicit  followers  of  their  tenets. 
Thus  the  modern  writings  upon  this 
fubjeCl  are,  in  many  refpedts,  not 
lefs  exceptionable  than  thofe  of  a 
more  ancient  date.  From  all  that 
has  been  faid  then,  it  appears  that 
what  has  exprefsly  been  written  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  therapeutics,  mull  be. 
confidered  as  an  infufficient  founda^' 
tion  for  obtaining  fuch  a knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  medicine  as  is  ne- 
celfary  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  when 
meant  to  be  followed  out  upon  con- 
fident or  rational  principles. 

If  what  has  been  advanced,  then, 
be  well  founded,  it  fellows,  that  the 
writings  profelfedlv  therapeutical  are 
to  be  elleemed  imperfedl  ?vid  defec- 
tive. And,  it  may  farther  be  con- 
cluded, that  thefe  deficiences  and  im- 
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perfections  can  neither  be  fupplied 
by  the  writings  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  nor  on  the  pra&ice  of 
medicine  ; the  only  fources  from 
which  it  could  be  expected.  There 
will  rtmain  then  little  difficulty  in 
affenting  to  the  propofition  formerly 
laid  down,  that  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine, notwithitanding  its  utility  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  £rand 
purpofe  of  the  healing  art,  is  itili  in- 
volved in  great  obfcurity  and  error* 
Hence  the  imperfect  Hate  of  this 
fubj  eel,  as  well  as  its  importance, 
may  be  coniidertd  as  powerful  in- 
ducements to  attempts  towards  far- 
ther improvement. 

The  practice  of  all  ages  has  afford- 
ed numberlefs  observations  concern- 
ing the  effcCts  refulting  from  almoft 
every  article  employed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a view  of  afeertain- 
ing  the  properties  of  particular  me- 
dicines. From  thefe  fources,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  fufficient-data  are 
afforded  for  carrying  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  remedies  to  as  great  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  medical  art.  For  im- 
provement on  this  fubject,  therefore, 
what  is  principally  required,  is  not 
fo  much  the  addition  of  new  facts, 
as  a judicious  feleciioncf  fuch  as  will 
admit  of  undeniable  proof,  and  a 
proper  application  of  them  to  the 
formation  of  general  rules.  Hence 
the  Hrft  Hep  to  improvement  will  con- 
f>H  in  the  formation  of  a proper  plan 
for  generalizing  fa&s. 

In  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  au- 
thors have,  for  the  moft  part,  aimed 
at  general  fyltematic  arrangement. 
With  this  intention,  the  fubjeCi  is 
ufually  introduced  with  a clavis  clai- 
Hum,  exhibiting  a general  view  of 
the  whole.  When  fuch  views  can  be 
obtained  in  perfection  in  any  branch 
of  fcience,  they  are  unqueflionably  of 
very  great  utility.  . Even  in  their 
Broil  imperfeCl  Hate,  they  are  never 


without  fome  advantages.  In  this 
condition,  they  will  often  ferve  to 
give  a more  clear  and  connected  view 
of  the  fubjeCi  than  could  othervvife 
be  obtained.  But  it  mull  at  the  fame 
time,  be  obferved,  that  every  fy He- 
matic arrangement,  in  any  degree 
imperfeCl,  is  attended  likewife  with 
difadvantages.  Flence,  before  it  can 
with  propriety  be  admitted,  while  in 
this  condition,  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
fider  which  of  thefe  preponderate. 
And  if,  from  examination,  it  be 
found,  that  the  difadvantages  are  fu- 
perior,  it  mud  certainly  be  confider- 
ed  as  inadmiffible.  This  indeed  can- 
not be  deemed  any  fufficient  reafon 
for  difeontinuing  attempts  to  improve- 
ment ; but  it  will  afford  a conclulive 
argument  againft  adopting  any 
fcheme  in  fuch  a Hate  of  imperfec- 
tion, as  to  give  erroneous  ideas  of 
the  fubjeCi  which  it  is  intended  to 
iiluflrate. 

This  aflertion,  with  regard  to  me- 
thodic arrangement  in  general,  will 
not  be  quellioned  If  then  it  fhall 
appear,  that  even  the  beH  general 
views  hitherto  given  of  this  branch, 
are  in  fuch  a Hate  of  imperfection  ; 
the  conclufion  againH  adopting  them 
will  be  fufficiently  obvious.  To  de- 
termine this,  therefore,  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  examine  to  what  con- . 
clufions  the  bell  arrangements  on  the 
methodus  medendi  naturally  lead. 

It  may  perhaps  feem  extraordinary 
to  affirm,  that  the  moH  accurate 
views  hitherto  given  of  this  fubjeCi, 
are  not  only  inadequate  for  the  pur-  L 
pofe  propofed  by  them,  but  tend  aJ fo 
to  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  v. 
operation  of  medicines.  Upon  at- 
tentive examination,  however,  it  will  » 
appear  that  this  affertion  is  by  no 
means  without  foundation. 

General  fyftematic  arrangement 
fnppofes  that  the  fubjeCi  to  be  treat- 
ed of  can  be  fully  comprehended  un- 
der a few  feparate  and  diilinCt  heacis. 
Thefe  are  to  be  branched  out  by  Tub- 


divitions  till  (hey  arrive  at  individu- 
als. In  forming  thefe  fubdivilions, 
it  is  neceffary  that  every  inferior  af- 
fociation  fhould  be  a proper  condi- 
ment part  ©f  the  more  general  head 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  mu  ft,  at  the 
fame  time,  remain  feparate  and  dif- 
tinfl  from  every  divifion  on  a level 
with  it,  and  from  every  fuperior  divi- 
jion  from  which  it  is  not  directly  de- 
duced. While  this  precifion  can  be 
i obtained,  the  end  propofed  by  me- 
thodic arrangement  will  be  fully  an- 
fwered.  But  when  articles,  which 
ihould  be  feparate  and  diftinfl,  come 
| to  be  confuted  and  blended  wi  th 
leach  other,  the  intention  of  fyftem  is 
entirely  fruftrated.  Thefe  obfer- 
i nations  are  fufficiently  illuftrated  and 
(confirmed  from  the  ufe  which  has 
been  made  of  fyftematic  arrange- 
ment by  botanical  writers. 

If  accurate  and  precife  diftin&ions 
(between  different  members  of  a divi- 
sion be  neceffary  for  obtaining  the 
(advantages  of  general  fyftem,  little 
benefit  can  be  expecled  from  it  in  the 
methodus  medendi.  The  nature  of 
this  fubj.db  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  divilion  with  thefe  conditions. 
This  will  appear  fufficiently  evident 
from  the  examination  of  any  fyfte- 
matic arrangement  hitherto  attempt- 
ed. 


In  the  lead  exceptionable  arrange- 
ments the  general  divilion  commonly 
inftituted  is,  that  medicines  a<T 
cither  upon  the  folids,  or  upon  the 
fluids.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  every* 
medicine  may*  be  reduced  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  heads.  But  where 
there  fubfifts  a connexion  fo  intimate 
:as  that  betwixt  the  folids  and  fluids 
of  the  human  body,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  that  the  lYnallell 
change  can  be  produced  upon  the  one 
which  will  not,  in  fome  degree,  af- 
fect the  other  alfo.  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  every  medicine  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  referred  to  both  heads. 
Thus,  the  bell  grounds  for  diftinc- 


tion  of  which  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je&  will  admit,  even  in  the  firft  lteps 
toward  method,  muft  be  entirely  rett- 
ed upon  the  vague  and  uncertain 
footing  of  a fuperor  degree  of  adtion. 
This  however  can  never  be  granted 
to  be  a folid  foundation  for  precife 
divifion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  then.  It 
appears, that  the  nature  of  the  me- 
thodus medendi  does  riot  admit  of 
any  certain  chara&eriftics  by  which 
particulars!  comprehended  under  one 
branch,  mav  be  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  referred  to  another.  It  muft 
be  allowed  that  arrangement,  with- 
out thefe,  in  any  branch  of  fcience, 
if  not  apt  to  miflead  and  retard  its 
progrefs  to  a more  pesfe6l  ftate,  has 
at  leaft,  no  tendency  to  forward  its 
improvement.  But  it  appears  that 
even  the  foundation  of  methodic  ar- 
rangement on  the  fubjedl  of  thera* 
peutics,  is  liable  to  objection.  Al- 
though, therefore,  it  fhould  be  al- 
ledged  that  a fyftematic  view  of  the 
fubjeft,  thus  defective,  will  be  attend- 
ed with  no  bad  effects ; yet  it  may 
with  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  it 
can  be  produ&ive  of  no  advantage. 

But  the  mere  want  of  utility  is  not 
the  only  objection  which  may  be 
urged  againft  a fyftematic  view  of 
this  fubjed  when  profecuted  to  infe- 
rior divifions.  Were  any  reliance  to 
be  put  upon  this  arrangement  when 
carried  down  into  the  claffes  into 
which  medicines  are  ufuaily  divided^ 
in  place  of  being  attended  with  arfy 
good  effect,  it  would  be  apt  to  mif- 
lead  in  enquiry,  and  to  mifguide  in 
practice.  This  may  be  proved  by 
considering  the  conclufions  which, 
would  be  formed  concerning  any  clafs 
of  medicines,  even  from  the  heft  fyfte- 
matic arrangements  yet  extant.  A 
ftriking  example  occurs  in  the  clafs 
of  epifpaltics.  Thefe  remedies,,  in 
the  firft  place,  have  been  referred  to 
the  general  divifion  of  medicines  aft- 
ing  upon  the  .fluids,  in  oppolitioa  to 
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tliofe  a&ing  upon  the  foil'd s.  They 
have  next  been  limited  to  the  tribe 
of  evacuantia  in  oppofition  to  the  al- 
terantia.  And,  lailiy,  they  are  re- 
ferred to  the  fubdivifion  of  medicines 
evacuating  icrum,  in  oppofition  to 
tTiofe  evacuating  faliva,  urine,  perfpi- 
able  matter,  or  other  fecreted  fluids. 
From  this  method,  then  of  arranging 
epifpaftics,  we  would  undoubtedly  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  they  are  a fet  of 
remedies  which  affedf  the  body  only  ; 
that  there  they  adt  upon  the  fluids 
alone  ; that  the  foie  change  they  pro- 
duce upon  thefe  is  a diminution  of 
their  quanity,  and  that  this  diminu- 
tion proceeds  entirely  from  a dif- 
charge  of  ferolity.  Even  the  flighted 
obfervation,  however,  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  convince  us,  that  the  greatell 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  thefe  con- 
clufions  are  entirely  without  fcum 
dation. 

The  adtion  of  blifters,  from  this 
view  of  the  matter,  is  merely  corpo- 
real. But  daily  experience  affords 
fufficient  proof  that  they  adl  upon 
the  mind  as  well  as  upon  the  body. 
The  power  which  they  poflefs  of  ex- 
citing pain,  is  neither  lefs  certain, 
nor  perhaps  lefs  ufeful,  as  the  means 
of  obviating  morbid  afFedtions  of  the 
fyftem,  than  that  of  evacuating  ferum. 
With  an  intention  to  excite  pain, 
they  are  frequently  indicated,  and 
often  employed. 

Befides  this,  the  changes  which 
blitters  produce  upon  the  body  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  fluids  alone. 
The  folids  of  the  body,  from  their 
adlion,  are  manifeftly  and  varioufly 
affedled.  Even  the  evacuation  of 
fluids  which  they  occafion,  can  be 
confidered  as  nothing  elfe  but  the 
cortfequence  of  an  increafed  adlion  in 
the  folids.  Every  fcnfalion  has  fome 
effedt  upon  the  folids.  This  parti- 
cularly holds  with  regard  to  painful 
fenfations.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
imagined,  that  one  fo  confiderable  as 
arifes  from  the  ufe  of  blitters  will  take 
place  without  their  being  remarkably 


affedfed.  Whether,  then,  a judg- 
ment be  formed  from  the  nature  of 
blitters,  or  from  their  effedls,  it  mutl 
appear  an  undeniable  fadt,  that  they 
act  upon  the  folids  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  upon  the  fluids. 

Farther  the  change  which  blif- 
ters  produce  upon  the  fluids  does  not 
merely  confitl  in  a diminution  of 
quantity.  They  may,  with  great 
jufiice,  be  reckoned  to  alter  the  ftate 
of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  to  evacuate. 
They  do  not  difeharge  a portion  of 
fluids  from  the  body  in  that  ftate  in 
which  they  circulate  in  the  larger 
veflels.  The  abftraction,  which  here 
occurs  from  the  general  mafs,  con- 
fifts  entirely  of  a particular  part  of 
the  fluids.  It  is,  however,  an  ef- 
tablifhed  fact,  that  if,  from  any  he- 
terogeneous fluid,  there  happens  a 
diminution  of  one  component  part 
only,  the  nature  of  the  remaining 
mafs  mud  be  changed.  Hence,  they 
are  improperly  fet  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  medicines  termed  the  alteran- 
tia. 

Laftly,  viewed  as  evacuants,  they 
can  by  no  means  be  confidered  as  a 
fet  of  medicines  merely  difeharging 
ferum.  In  many  cafes,  the  difeharge 
produced  by  epifpaftics,  efpecially  if 
kept  up  for  any  confiderable  time, 
becomes  manifeftly  purulent.  There 
can  be  no  queftien  that,  when  this  i» 
the  cafe,  fomething  more  than  fero- 
fity  is  difeharged  by  them.  There 
is  a prefumption  that  it  is  not 
ferum  only  which  is  evacuated,  even 
when  the  difeharge  is,  to  appearance, 
moft  ferous.  It  is  a difficult  matter 
to  deprive  the  ferofity  of  every  mix- 
ture of  the  faline  parts,  and  of  the 
coagulable  lymph  ; and,  in  the  or- 
dinary cafes  of  blifters;  that  the  ferum 
difeharged,  contains  a proportion  of 
thefe,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Thus,  it  appears,  even  from  the 
moft  fuperficial  view  of  the  nature  of 
blifters,  that  their  action  is  much 
extended  over  the  whole  fyftem* 
Their  employment  in  difeafes,  there- 
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ore,  from  a perfuafion  that  they  ad 
‘merely  as  ev'acuants  of  for  urn,  would 
e a pradlice,  not  only  unfuccefsful, 
ut  rafli,  and  perhaps  even  dan- 
erous. 

Hence  the  confequences  which 
efult  from  fyftematic  arrangement 
,i  a ftate  of  fuch  imperfedion,  when 
pplied  to  the  methodus  medendi, 
re  fufficiently  manifefl.  The  opi- 
ion  which  would  be  formed  of 
lifters,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
lafs  of  medicines,  from  conc'ufions 
educed  from  thence,  would  be  er- 
pneous  in  almoft  every  particular. 

If  an  erroneous  idea  only  can  be 
btained  from  methodic  arrangement 
hen  applied  to  the  inveftigation  of 
le  nature  of  medicines,  it  is  need- 
fs  to  obferve,  that  reliance  ppon 
could  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but 
p milguide  in  pradice.  Methodic 
jrrangement  indeed,  upon  the  fup- 
jofition  that  the  nature  of  this  lab- 
el would  admit  of  a fyftem  lefs  ex- 
,’ptionable,  might  be  of  the  great- 
\ utility  in  giving  a clear  and  con- 
?ded  view  of  the  means  of  cure  in 
eneral  But,  in  the  prefent  fitua- 
on,  it  is  evident  that  no  general 
•ftrm  could  be  followed  which  would 
; ufeful,  or  even  not  prejudicial, 
without  attempting  the  difficult 
ork  of  correction,  it  may  be  pro- 
.r  to  confider  how  far  this  fubjed 
ay  with  advantage  be  treated  on  a 
ftcrent  footing. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
any  remedies  have  in  their  nature, 
great  deal  in  common  with  each 
her.  Thefe,  although  their  ef- 
&s  be  not  in  every  particular  the 
me,  operate  very  much  upon  the 
me  general  principles.  Hence  they 
e,  in  a great  meafure,  fitted  for 
e fame  gtncral  intentions  of  cure, 
he  different  individuals,  thus  agree- 
g in  their  nature,  and  on  that  ac- 
I'unt  aftVmbled  into  a clafs,  may  be 
•nlidered  with  greater  advantages 
ken  together,  than  disjoined.  By 
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this  means,  the  labour  which  would 
otherwife  attend  the  inveftigation  of 
the  properties  of  remedies  will  be 
greatly  fhortned ; and  repetitions, 
which,  were  every  article  to  be  con- 
fidered  feparately,  would  be  almolt 
endlefs,  will  be  in  a great  meafure 
avoided.  It  will  naturally  occur 
then,  as  a fir  ft  requifite  in  treating 
this  fubjed,  that  the  different  arti- 
cles be  diflributed  into  proper  affo- 
ciations. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
would  be  tedious  and  improper  to 
treat  of  the  operation  of  every  mode 
of  cure  by  itfelf ; fo,  on  the  other, 
there  would  be  an  equal  error  in  the 
formation  of  very  general  or  exten- 
five  clalfeG.  By  this  means,  indeed, 
the  labour  of  enquiry  might  be 
greatly  fhortned  : but  the  general 
dodrines  which  fhould  be  delivered 
concerning  an  extenfive  clafs  of  me- 
dieines  would  be  by  no  means  appli- 
cable to  all  the  individuals  compre- 
hended under  it.  Hence  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  different  articles  into 
fuch  (general  affociations  is  liable  to 
objection,  as  being  an  impelled 
method  of  explaining  the  adtion  of 
particular  remedies. 

Objedions  indeed  alfo  occur  to  a 
diftribution  into  very  limited  affocia- 
tions.  To  thefe  it  may  be  objeded, 
that,  in  this  manner,  no  proper  dif- 
tribution can  be  obtained.  When, 
for  example,  emetics,  cathartics,  dia- 
phoretics, or  fuch  fimilar  claffes,  are 
taken  as  the  higheft  affociations,  it 
may  be  alledged  that  there  are  many 
individuals  which,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, fall  under  feveral  of  thefe 
claffes.  From  this  circumflance,  a 
degree  of  confufion  will  not  only 
arife,  but  the  opinion  delivered  of  the 
opeiation  of  thefe  articles  will,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  at  leaft,  be  defec- 
tive and  impevfed. 

To  this,  however,  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that,  although  there  may  be 
individuals,  with  propriety,  referable 
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to  feveral  claffes,  yet  the  powers 
which  they  pofTefs,-  as  operating  in 
one  particular  way,  ai'e  fovery  con- 
fiderable,  as  greatly  to  outweigh 
their  other  properties.  Where  this 
Is  not  the  cafe,  the  difference  of  ef- 
fects refulting  from  them,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  have  a title  to 
be  referred  to  more  than  one  clafs, 
is  produced,  either  from  the  quantity 
employed,  tke  mode  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  particular  management,  or  feme 
other  evident  caufe.  But,  where  a 
diverfity  of  effects  refults  from  fuch 
caufes  as  thefe,  the  remedies  ufed 
may,  in-fadt,  be  conlidered  as  dif- 
ferent. In  this  point  of  view,  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  their  being 
referred  to  more  than  one  clafs. 

lnftances  of  individuals  belonging 
to  a plurality  of  claffes,  where  the 
feeming  inconvenience  thence  refult- 
ing cannot  be  obviated  in  one  or  other 
of  thefe  ways,  are  but  few.  When 
they  do  occur,  the  difficulties  thence 
arifing  are  but  of  fmall  account,  if 
compared  to  what  would  have"  been 
the  confequence  of  more  general  af- 
fociations.  In  the  formation  of  af- 
fociations  then  fuch  medicines  only 
are  to  be  reduced  to  the  fame  clafs, 
as  anfwer  to  a precife  and  limited 
definition,  as  operate  upon  the  fame 
general  principles,  and  as  are  fitted 
for  the  fame  general  purpofes,  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  ClafTes  formed  with 
thefe  conditions  will  indeed  be  limited 
in  their  nature.  But,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  when  medicines  are 
applied  to  ufe,  if  they  be  employed 
with  any  rational  intention  at  all, 
they  are  given  with  a view  of  operat- 
ing as  belonging  to  claffes  not  more 
general.  Thus,  in  every  day’s  prac- 
tice, nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  aim  at  fulfilling  particular  indica- 
tions by  emetics,  cathartics,  or  fimilar 
claffes. 

Many^  are  the  particular  articles 
employed  as  remedies.  From  re- 
lieving upon  the  number  of  them. 


it  may  be  imagined,  that  aflbcmtion 
formed  with  the  conditions  abov< 
mentioned,  would  be  both  numerou: 
and  unequal.  They  will  be  mime 
rous,  becaufe,  from  the  great  diver 
fity  of  individuals,  there  muft  b( 
confiderable  varieties  in  the  genera 
mode  of  operation.  They  will  bi 
unequal,  becaufe,  on  the  one  hand 
many  individuals  are  often  poffeffec 
of  the  fame  common  properties  ; and 
on  the  other,  a few  not  unfrequentl 
operate  in  a manner  peculiar  to  them 
felves.  But  from  the  latter  of  thef 
circumftances  no  inconvenience  wi 
refult ; and,  without  the  former 
truth  cannot  be  inveftigated.  An 
objection,  therefore,  which  can  b 
adduced  from  thefe  fources,  again 
a divifion  into  limited  claffes,  mu! 
be  very  inconfiderable  ; and,  even  i 
this  ftate,  it  may  be  conftdered  as  ur 
avoidably  connected  with  the  natui 
of  the  fubjeCt. 

Befides  the  objections  already  ac 
duced  againft  the  general  plan  no'  , 
propofed,  another  {till  remains  to  I 
obviated.  This  fyftem  is  perhaps  le 
exceptionable  from  the  number  an 
inequality  of  claffes  which  will  fa 
to  be  confidered,  than  from  the  di 
ficulty  which  will  attend  the  form, 
tion  of  proper  affociatiops.  Froi 
the  want  of  a proper  knowledge  o 
individuals,  the  affociations  whic 
can  be  formed,  will,  in  many  i 
fiances,  be  deficient,  wanting  art 
cles,  which  with  propriety  fhould  1 
referred  to  them,  in  others,  th< 
will  be  redundant,  compreheridir 
individuals  which  do  not  proper 
belong  to  them.  But  the  inconver 
encies  refulting  from  thence  are 
common  to  this  fpecies  of  arrang 
ment  with  every  other.  They  ca 
not  therefore  be  confidered  as  ai 
obje&ion  againft;  it  in  particuk 
Difficulties  and  imperfections  will  t 
tend  arrangement  in  every  branch 
fcience.  It  would  therefore  be  ri< 
culoui  to  imagine  that  they  fhot 
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be  wanting  in  this  more  than  in 
others. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears 
that  the  bell  method  of  conlidering 
this  fubjeCt  is,  by  reducing  the  dif- 
ferent articles  employed  as  remedies 
into  precife  and  limited  affociations. 
j Thefe  alTocialions  are  to  be  formed 
from  a general  famenefs  in  properties. 
They  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome 
degree  analogous  to  the  natural  orders 
in  botany,  as  being  founded  more 
upon  the  general  charadtu*,  than 
upon  any  linking  or  artificial  mark. 
By  a proper  confideration  of  the  in- 
dependent affociations  thus  formed, 
treating  of  each  feparately,  and  as 
unconnected  with  every  other,  the 
inconveniencies,  on  the  one  hand, 
refulting  from  a particulaar  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  properties  of  every  article 
by  itfelf,  and,  on  the  other,  from  ge- 
neral fyflematic  arrangement,  will  be 
equally  avoided.  This  method  will 
neither  tend  to  convey  any  erroneous 
idea  of  the  operation  of  medicines, 
as  occurs  from  the  latter,  nor  will  it 
lead  to  prolixity  and  repetition,  by 
disjoining  the  confideration  of  arti- 
ides  naturally  conne&ed,  as  is  the 
iconfequenceof  the  former.  Although, 
'therefore,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  entirely  free  from  objections  ; yet 
it  appears  to  be  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment belt  fitted  for  delivering  the 
general  doctrines  applicable  to  the 
different  remedies  employed  in  the 
cure  cl  difeafes. 

The  great  improvers  in  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of 
cience,  feem  univerfally  to  have  been 
lelirousof  affociating  together  things 
vhich,  in  their  nature,  appear  to 
have  an  obvious  connexion.  No 
branch  of  fcience  affords  a more  ma- 
lifelt  foundation  for  affociations  than 
hat  which  treats  of  the  different  ar- 
.icles  employed  for  the  cure  of  dif- 
afes.  To  this  probably  it  is  owing, 
hat  a diftribution  of  medicines  into 
dalles  is  at  lead,  as  ancient  as  the 


fird  medical  writings  now  extant* 
perhaps  as  the  art  of  medicine  itfelf. 
From  the  prevailing  paffion  for  no- 
vel, y,  as  well  as  from  attempts  to 
improvement,  it  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined that,  during  a period  fo  ex- 
t eft  five  as  that  in  which  medicine  has 
been  pra&ifed,  many  different  didri- 
butions  would  be  formed,  and,  of 
courfe,  a variety  of  general  terms  in- 
troduced for  expreffing  thefe.  The 
affociations  thus  formed  have  very 
univerfally  been  attempts  towards  na- 
tural orders.  They  are,  therefore, 
an  obvious  foundation  from  whence 
may  be  felected  thofe  claffes  under 
which  it  has  been  alledged  the  confi- 
deration of  therapeutics  maybe  con- 
ducted with  greateft  advantage. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
the  affociations  formed  by  different 
writers,  and  the  terms  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  them,  are  numerous.  Many  of 
thefe  divifions  are  intended  merely  as 
improvements  upon  former  ones.  All 
the  claffes,  therefore,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  different  authors,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  promifcuonfly 
adopted.  It  would,  however,  be  no 
lefs  tedious  than  difagreeable,  to  af- 
fign  particular  objections  againfl 
every  alTociation  not  afterwards  to  h« 
admitted.  But  it  is  not  from  thence 
to  be  imagined,  that  there  are  no 
reafons  directing  to  a proper  choice. 

It  will  by  no  means  be  fufficient,  out 
of  the  numerous  affociations  which 
have  been  formed,  to  adopt  a few  at 
random.  To  point  out  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  a choice  has  here 
been  made,  it  maybe  neceffary  briefly 
to  mention  what  is  principally  re- 
quired in  the  affociations,  and  to  af- 
fign  fucli  general  reafons  for  rejection, 
as  will  moft  readily  apply  to  particu- 
lar cafes.  By  this  means  a founda- 
tion will  be  laid  for  determining  with 
what  propriety  fome  claffes  are  here 
admitted,  and  others  rejcdled. 

For  anfwering  the  end  propofed 
by  diftributing  the  methodus  medundi 
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into  independent  affociations,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  every  clafs  adopted  be  a 
natural  one.  By  this  it  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  that  the  articles  compre- 
hended under  it  produce  the  fame 
effects,  and  that  their  operation  is  to 
be  accounted  for  upon  the  fame  ge- 
neral principles.  The  molt  eafy  me- 
thod of  obtaining  affociations  with 
this  condition  would  be  by  admitting 
a great  number,  each  comprehending 
only  a few  articles.  But,  by  having 
recourfe  to  this  expedient,  if  carried 
to  any  great  extent,  the  intention  of 
forming  affociations  would  be  entirely 
fruftrated.  Hence  it  becomes  a fe- 
cond  requilite,  that  every  affcciation 
/hould  be  as  general  as  is  compatible 
with  its  being  natural.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  is  particularly  necelfary  to 
avoid  the  fubllitution  of  what  fhould 
only  be  clleemed  proper  fubdivifions 
of  clalfes  for  clalfes  themfelves.  Un- 
der a few  clalfes,  with  thefe  condi- 
tions, many  individuals  will  be  com- 
prehended. But,  that  a complete 
view  may,  in  this  manner,  be  had  of 
the  fubjeft,  a third  condition  is  re- 
quilite. It  is  necelfary  that  all  the 
clalfes  taken  together,  Ihould  com- 
prehend every  individual,  with  pro- 
priety, referable  to  the  methodus 
medendi. 

From  the  different  requifites  men- 
tioned above,  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  fele&ion  of  clalfes  mull 
proceed,  is  manifell.  Thefe  condi- 
tions may  be  obtained,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  fubjeft  will  admit,  from 
adopting  the  following  twenty-four 
dalles : 

1.  Emetics. 

2.  Cathartics. 

3.  Diaphoretics. 

4.  Epifpallics. 

5.  Diuretics. 

6.  Expe&orants. 

7.  Errhines. 

8.  Sialagogucs. 

9.  Blood-letting. 


10.  Emmenagoguesr 

1 1.  Anthelmintics. 

12.  Lithontriptics. 

13.  Antacids. 

14.  Antalkalines, 

15.  Attenuants. 

16.  Infpilfants. 

17.  Antifeptics. 

18.  Aftringents. 

19.  Emollients. 

20.  Corrofives. 

21.  Demulcents. 

22.  Stimulants. 

23.  Sedatives. 

24.  Antifpafmodics. 

That  thefe  clalfes  may  fulfil  the 
conditions  formerly  pointed  out,  it  is 
necelfary  that  they  Ihould  conllitute 
what  may  be  elleemed  natural  or- 
ders of  medicines;  and  that  they 
Ihould  comprehend  all  the  particular 
remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  How  far  thefe  purpofes 
will  be  anfvvered  by  the  clalfes  here 
feledled,  can  only  be  determined 
by  confidering  the  account  given 
of  each : and  by  comparing  a litl  of 
the  means  of  cure  now  employed, 
with  the  particulars  which  may  be 
comprehended  under  them. 

After  adopting  thefe  general  alfo- 
ciations,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
fome  reafons  Ihould  be  afiigned  why 
many  others  have  been  fet  afide. 
Without  attempting  to  defeend  to 
particulars,  the  caufes  of  reje&ion 
may  be  determined  from  one  or  other 
of  the  following  general  obje&ions. 

What  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
firfl,  and  will  perhaps  apply  as  the 
moll  extenfive  caufe  of  rejection,  is 
the  impropriety  of  many  affemblages. 
Not  a few  general  terms  are  employ- 
ed by  medical  writers  for  denomin- 
ating clalfes  of  medicines  where  in 
reality  there  is  no  foundation  for  af- 
fociating  together  the  different  ar- 
ticles comprehended  under  them. 
All  thefe  clalfes,  indeed,  have  been 
formed -upon  a fuppofition  that  the 
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individuals  which  they  comprehend 
poflefs  fome  common  property.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  proof  of  fuch 
a property  is  refted  merely  upon  fup- 
pofition.  But  fuppofition,  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  is  by  no  means  a 
proper  bafi  s for  the  former  aflociations. 
There  can  be  no  queltion  then  with 
regard  to  the  juftice  of  reje&ing 
clafles  of  medicines  eflablilhed  upon 
fo  uncertain  a foundation. 

But,  befrdes  the  clafles  founded 
upon  fuppofed  effe&s,  there  are  others 
alio,  which  are  exceptionable  upon 
the  fcore  of  impropriety.  Clafles  of 
of  medicines  founded  upon  a Angle 
effect,  although  it  may  be  eftablilhed 
and  certain,  are  equally  liable  to  ob- 
jection. A Angle  effeCl  may  be  pro- 
duced in  very  different  ways,  and 
even  upon  perfectly  oppofite  prin- 
ciples. Upon  fuch  a foundation  as 
this,  therefore,  medicines  will  often 
be  conne&ed,  which  in  reality  fliould 
be  disjoined.  A Angle  effect  can  by 
no  means  be  confldered  as  a fuflicient 
bafis  for  a natural  aflociation,  where 
all  the  articles  mull  operate  upon  the 
fame  general  principles.  Hence, 
upon  the  plan  now  propofed,  clafles 
of  this  nature  neceflarily  fall  to  be 
rejected. 

Another  caufe  of  reje&ion  arifes 
from  the  extent  of  clafles.  Many  af- 
fociations,in  other  refpe&sfufficiently 
proper,  have  been  fet  aiide,  as  being 
more  general  than  the  plan  here  adopt- 
ed will  admit  of ; others,  as  being 
too  limited.  After  what  has  been 
faid  with  regard  to  the  requifltes  of 
clafles,  when  the  methodus  medendi 
is  to  be  confldered  upon  the  plan  here 
propofed,  any  farther  illuftration  of 
thefe  grounds  of  excluflon  would  be 
I unneceflary . Of  the  former,  an  ex- 
ample occurs  in  the  clafs  of  medicines 
termed  deobftruents,  and  of  the  latter, 
in  that  of  carminatives. 

Thelaft  ground  of  rejeClion  to  be 
mentioned,  and  one  which  is  fuffici- 
ently  obvious,  arifes  from  the  diver- 


fity  of  terms  employed  to  exprefs  af* 
fociations.  Many  general  terms  ufed 
by  different  authors  are  Act  afide,  as 
being  fynonymous  with  others  here 
adopted,  and  in  reality  already  ad- 
mitted. Examples  where  this  is  the 
cafe  will  occur  from  the  moft  fuperfi- 
cial  view  of  the  lift  which  has  been 
given.  To  point  out  any  particular 
inftances,  therefore,  would  be  alto- 
gether unneceflary.  From  thefe  ge- 
neral reafons,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  determine  why  the  clafles 
here  employed  have  been  admitted 
in  preference  to  others. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  point 
out  the  grounds  for  fele&ing  the  af- 
fociations  here  adopted,  it  may  next 
be  expeCted  that  fome  reafon  fhould 
be  afligned  for  arranging  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
At  leaft,  it  may  occur  as  a queftion, 
whether  this  order  be  merely  acci- 
dental or  intentional.  From  what 
has  already  been  faid  with  regard  to 
the  general  plan  here  propofed  to  be 
followed,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  circumftance  is  very  immaterial. 
Each  clafs  is  to  be  confldered  as  in- 
dependent and  feparate  from  every 
other.  The  order,  therefore,  in 
which  they  follow  each  other  would 
fcarce  feem  to  merit  attention.  Not- 
withftanaing  this,  however,  there 
are  reafons  why  one  order  is  in  fome 
degree  preferable  to  another. 

From  the  objedions  which  were 
formerly  adduced  againft  general 
fyflematic  arrangement,  it  appealed 
that,  in  its  prefent  flate,  it  could 
not  be  admitted  in  this  fubjtCl  with- 
out manifeft  prejudice.  But,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  the  fame  advantages 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  obtained 
from  confldering,  immediately  after 
each  other,  clafles  in  their  nature 
fomewhat  fimilar,  as  from  fubjoining 
to  each  other,  the  account  of  parti- 
cular articles  belonging  to  the  fame 
clafs. 

Befldes  this,  one  order  is  better 
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fitted  to  facilitate  the  explanation  of 
claffes  than  another.  In  the  animal 
machine,  -indeed,  there  fubftfts  what 
may  be  tided  a circle  of  caufes.  Yet, 
the  confideration  of  fome  claffes  will 
readily  afford  data  upon  which  fub- 
fequent  ones  maybe  explained.  The 
reafons,  therefore,  why  one  order  in 
placing  the  claffes  is  preferable  to 
another,  are  fufficiently  manifeft. 
The  primary  effects  of  medicines,  as 
direftly  exerted  upon  the  foiids,  the 
fluids,  or  the  fentient  nerves,  are  the 
general  principles  which,  although 
not  ftri&ly  or  implicitly  followed, 
have  chiefly  regulated  the  formation 
of  the  lift  here  given. 

Theriaca,  ( Thermal)  a ; The- 
riace,  es,  f.  $}r,oia.Kix  ; from  •S'yg,  a vi- 
per, or  venomous  wild  beaft).  Trea- 
cle, melaffes  alfo  a medicine  appro- 
priated to  the  cure  of  the  bites  of 
venomous  animals,  or  to  relift 
poifons. 

Theriaca  r^jsticorum.  The 
roots  of  the  common  garlic  were  fo 
called.  See  Allium. 

Thermo,  ( I hcrma , arum,  f.  pi . ) . 
Warm  baths  or  fprings.  See  Med- 
einal  waters . 

Thirst,  (Si/fr).  The  fenfation 
by  which  we  experience  a defire  to 
drink.  The  feat  or  this  /enfation 
appears  to  be  either  in  the  fauces  or 
the  flomach. 

Thistle,  carline.  See  Cha- 
meleon album. 

Thistle,  holy.  See  Carduus 
bcnedi&ust 

Thistle,  pine.  See  Carlina 
gummifera. 

Thlaspi,  ( Thlafpi,  n.  ind.  SXavL ; 
from  0/a  j,  to  break,  becaufe  its  feed 
appearsasif  it  werebrokenorbruifed). 
The  herb  penny  crefs.  T wo  fpecies 
of  thlafpi  are  directed  in  fome  phar- 
macopoeias for  medicinal  ufes  ; — the 
Thlafpi  arvenfe  of  Linnaeus  or  treacle 
muftard,  and  the  Thlafpi  campeflre  of 
Linnaeus,  or  mithridate  muftard. 
The  feeds  of  both  have  an  acrid  bit- 


ing tafte  approaching  to  that  of  com- 
mon muftard,  with  which  they  agree 
nearly  in  their  pharmaceutic  qualities. 
They  have  alfo  an  unpleafant  flavour, 
fomewhat  of  the  garlic  or  onion 
kind. 

Th  laspi  arvense.  The  fyfte- 
matic  name  of  the  treacle  muftard. 
See  Thlafpi. 

The aspi  campestre.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  mithridate  muf- 
tard. See  Thlafpi. 

Thoracic  duct,  Du&us  thora- 
cicus , DuElus  Pecquettii.  The  trunk 
of  the  abforbents ; of  a ftrpen- 
tine  form,  and  about  the  diameter 
of  a crow-quill.  It  lies  upon  the 
dorfal- vertebrae,  between  the  aorta 
and  vena  azygos,  and  extends  from 
the  pofterior  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lubclavian  and  jugular 
Veins,  into  which  it  opens  and  evacu- 
ates its  contents.  In  this  courfe  the 
thoracic  duct  receives  the  abforbent 
veffels  from  every  part-effthe  body. 

Thor  a xf  Thorax,  acts,  m. 
from  Swpif,  to  leap,  becaufe  in  it  the 
heart  leaps).  The  chelt.  That  part 
of  the  body  fituated  between  the  neck 
and  the  abdomen.  The  external 
parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  common 
integument?,  the  breafts,  various 
mulcles,  and  the  bones  of  the  thorax. 
(See  Bones  and  Ref miration) . The 

parts  w i thin  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
are,  the  pleuia  and  its  productions, 
the  lungs,  heart,  thymus  gland,  cefo- 
phagus,  thoracic  dueft,  arch  of  the 
aorta,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  vena 
azygos,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
and  part  of  the  great  intercoital 
nerve. 

Thorn,  ^Egyptian.  Th  t Mi  mo- 
fa  nilotica  of  Linnaeus,  from  which 
we  obtain  gum  arabic.  See  Arabic 
gum. 

Thorn-  apple.  See  Stramo- 
nium. 

Thorn,  black.  See  Prunus 
fjhflris. 
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Thrombus,  ( Thrombus , /,  m. 
5fcy--  o ; from  Spev,  to  dill  m b).  A 
fmall  tumour  which  fometimes  arifc's 
after  bleeding,  from  the  blood  efcap- 
ing  from  the  vein  into  the  cellular 
ftru&ure  furrounding  it. 

Thuris  cortex.  The  cafcarilla 
and  eleuthera  barks,  were  fo  called. 
See  Cafcarilla. 

Thus,  ( Thus , uris,  n.  §voc ; from 
Si/i',  to  facrifice).  See  Olibanum. 

Thus  jud^orum.  See  Thy- 
m'tama. 

Thus  masculum.  See  Oli- 
banum. 

Thuya  occidentalis.  The 
fj  Hematic  name  of  the  tree  of  life. 
See  Arbor  vita. 

Thymbra,  ( Thymlra , a,  f. 
QvuGpp.;  from  Gy/* thyme  ; fo  na- 
med becaufe  it  fmells  like  thyme). 
See  Saiureja. 

Thymbka  hispanic  a.  The 
name  given  by  Tournefourt  to  the 
common  herb  maltich.  See  Marum 
vulgar e. 

Thyme,  lemon.  See  Serpyllum 
citratum. 

Thyme,  mother  of.  See  Ser- 
pyllum. 

Thymelcea*  ( Thymelcea,  a,  f. 
from  Qupu  an  odour  becaufe  of  its 
fmell).  Spunge  flax.  Flax-leaved 
daphne.  This  plant,  Daphne  gni- 
dium  ; panicula  terminals  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  accuminatis  of  Linnaeus 
affords  the  garou  barb,  which  very 
much  refembles  that  of  our  meze- 
reum.  Garou  bark  is  to  be  immerfed 
in  vinegar  for  about  an  hour  before 
it  is  wanted,  a fmall  piece,  the  11  zc 
of  a fixpence  thus  fteeped  is  applied 
to  the  arm  or  any  other  part,  and 
renewed  once  a day  in  winter  and 
twice  in  fummer.  It  produces  a 
ferous  exudation  from  the  fkin  with- 
out irritating  or  bliftering.  It  is 
recommended,  and  is  in  frequent  ufe 
in  France  and  Ruflla  again!!  feme 
difeafes  of  the  eyes. 


T h Y M l a m a , ( Thy  miama,  aits,  n. 
bvfjActfxa  ; from  G vaa,  an  odour,  fo 
called  from  its  odoriferous  fmell). 
Mufkwood.  Thus  judaorum.  A 

bark  in  fmall  brownilh  gray  pieces, 
intermixed  with  bits  of  leaves,  feem- 
ing  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves  had  been 
bruifed  and  prefied  together,  brought 
from  Syria,  Cicilia,  &c.  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  liquid 
ltorax  tree.  This  bark  has  an 

agreeable  balfamic  fmell,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  liquid  ftorax,  and  a 
lnb-acrid  bitterifh  talle  accompanied 
with  fome  flight  adflringency. 

Thymus,  ( Thymus , i , m.  uno 
t«  becaufe  it  was  ufed  in  faint- 

ings  ; or  from  .SWa,  an  odour,  be- 
caufe of  its  fragrant  fmell).  Thyme. 
This  herb,  the  Thymus  vulgaris  of 
Linnaeus,  [Thymus  ereflus  foliis  reva- 
lues ovatis,  floribus  verticillalo  fpicatis. 
Clafs.  Didynamia.  Order.  Gym- 
nofpermia. ) , has  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm  pungent 
tafte.  Its  virtues  ire  faid  to  be  re- 
folvent,  emmenagogue,  tonic,  and 
ftomachic  ; yet  there  is  no  aifeafe 
mentioned  in  which  its  ufe  is  parti- 
cularly recommended  by  any  writer 
on  the  materia  medica. 

Thymus  citratus.  Sec  Ser- 
pyllum citratum. 

Thymus  creticus.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  name  in  fome  phar- 
macopoeias is  the  Satureja  capitata  of 
Linnaeus  which  polfefles  fimilar  vir- 
tues to  our  thyme  but  in  a 
ftronger  degree. 

Thymus  gland,  ( Thymus , i, 
m.  from  an  odour ; becaufe  of 

its  fragrant  fmell).  A gland  of  con- 
fiderable  lize  in  the  foetus,  lituated 
in  the  anterior  duplicature  or  fpace 
of  the  mediaflinum,  under  the  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  fteruum.  An  excre- 
tory dud  has  not  yet  been  deteded, 
but  lymphatic  vefTeis  have  been  feen 
going  from  it  to  the  thoracic  dud, 
Its  ufe  is  unknown, 
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Thymus  mastichina.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  common  herb 
maftich.  See  Marum  vulgare. 

Thymus  serpyllum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  mother  of 
thyme.  See  Serpyllum . 

Thymus  vulgaris.  The  fyf- 
tematic name  of  the  common  thyme. 
See  Thymus, 

Thyreo  - pharyngeus,  See 
Conflritior  pharyngis  inferior, 

Thyro.  Names  compounded 
with  this  word  belong  to  mufcles 
which  are  attached  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage ; as, 

Th yro-arytf.noideu-s,  ( Muf- 
culus  thyro-arytenoideus).  A mufcle 
fituated  about  the  glottis,  which  pulls 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  forwards  near- 
er to  the  middle  of  the  thyroid,  and 
confequently  fhortens  and  relaxes  the 
ligament  of  the  larynx. 

Thyro  - hyoideus,  ( Muf cuius 
thyro-hyoidcus ).  A mufcle,  fituated 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  trunk, 
which  pulls  the  os  hyoides  down- 
wards, and  the  thyroid  cartilage  up- 
wards. 

Thyro-pharyngo  - STAPH  I LI- 
NUS. See  Palato-pharyngeus . 

Thyro-sta-phil'inus.  See  Pa- 
lato  pharyngeus. 

Thyroid  cartilage,  ( Cartilago 
thyroideat  from  Sy^oc,  a fhield,  and 
nooc,  refemblance;  from  its  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  a fliield) . Scutiform  car- 
tilage. The  cartilage  which  is  placed 
perpendicular  to  the  cricoid  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx,  conftituting  the 
anterior,  fuperior,  and  largeft  part  of 
the  larynx.  It  is  harder  and  more 
prominent  in  men  than  in  women,  in 
whom  it  forms  the  pomum  adamu 
Thyroid  gland,  ( Glandula  thy- 
r oidea ).  A large  gland  fituated  upon 
tfye  cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and 
horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  be  conglobate 
or  conglomerate.  Its  excretory  dudt 
has  never  been  detected,  and  its  ufe  is 
not  yet  known. 


Tibia,  (Tibia , <r,  f.  qu.  tubia, 
from  tuba,  a tube  ; fo  called  from  its 
pipe-like  ftiape.  The  largeft  bone 
of  the  leg.  It  is  of  a long,  thick 
and  triangular  ftiape,  and  is  fituated 
on  the  internal  part  of  the  leg.  Its 
upper  extremity  is  large,  and  flat- 
tened at  its  fummit,  where  we  ob* 
ferve  two  articulating  furfares,  a 
little  concave,  and  feparated  from 
each  other  by  an  intermediate  ir- 
regular protuberance.  Of  thefetwo 
cavities,  the  internal  one  is  deepeft, 
and  of  an  oblong  ftiape,  while  the 
external  one  is  rounded,  and  more 
fuperficial.  Each  of  thefe,  in  the 
recent  fubject,  is  covered  by  a carti- 
lage, which  extends  to  the  interme- 
diate protuberance,  where  it  termi- 
nates. Thefe  two  little  cavities  re- 
ceive the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris, 
and  the  eminence  between  them  is 
admitted  into  the  cavity  which  is  feen 
between  the  two  condyles  of  that 
bone  ; fo  that  this  articulation  affords 
a fpecimen  of  the  complete  ging- 
limus.  Behind  the  intermediate  pro- 
tuberance, or  tubercle,  is  a pretty 
deep  depreftion,  which  ferves  for  the 
attachment  of  a ligament,  and  like- 
wife  to  feparate  the  two  cavities  from 
ttfch  other.  Under  the  edge  of  the 
external  cavity  is  a circular,  flat  fur- 
face,  covered  with  cartilage,  which 
ferves  for  the  articulation  of  the  fi- 
bula ; and  at  the  fore  part  of  the  bone 
is  a confiderable  tuberofity,  of  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length,  to  which 
the  ftrong  ligament  of  the  rotula  is 
fixed. 

The  body  of  the  tibia  is  fmaller 
than  its  extremities,  and,  being  of  a 
triangular  ftiape,  affords  three  fur- 
faces.  Of  thefe,  the  external  one  is 
broad,  and  flightly  hollowed  by  muf- 
cles above  and  below  ; the  internal 
furfaee  is  broad  and  flat,  and  the  pof- 
terior  furfaee  is  narrower  than  the 
other  two,  and  nearly  cylindrical. 
This  laft  has  a flight  ridge  running 
obliquely  acrofs  it,  from  the  outer 
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fide  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  ft> 
about  one  third  of  its  length  down- 
wards. A little  below  this  we  ob- 
ferve  a paffage  for  the  medullary  vef- 
fels,  which  is  pretty  confiderable,  and 
flants  obliquely  downwards.  Of  the 
three  angles  which  feparate  thefe  fur- 
faces,  the  anterior  one,  from  its  iharp- 
nefs,  is  called  the  fpine,  or  /bin.  This 
ridge  is  not  (trait,  but  describes  a fi- 
gure like  an  Italic /,  turning  firfl:  in- 
wards, then  outwards,  and  laftly  in- 
wards again.  The  external  angle  is 
more  rounded,  and  ferves  for  the  at- 
tachment oL  the  interofTeous  liga- 
ment ; and  the  internal  one  is  more 
rounded  itill  by  the  preflure  of  muf- 
des. 

The  tibia  enlarges  again  a little 
at  its  lower  extremity,  and  terminates 
in  a pretty  deep  cavity,  by  which  it 
is  articulated  with  the  uppermoft 
bone  of  the  foot.  This  cavity,  in 
the  recent  fubjedt,  is  lined  with  car- 
tilage. Its  internal  lide  is  formed 
into  a confiderable  procefs,  called 
malleolus  internus , which,  in  its  fitu- 
ation,  refembles  the  ft yloid  procefs  of 
the  radius.  This  procefs  is  broad,  and 
of  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  from  it 
ligaments  are  extended  to  the  foot. 
At  its  back  part  we  find  a groove, 
lined  with  a thin  layer  of  cartilage, 
in  which  Aide  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  longus,  and  of  the 
tibialis  pofticus;  and  a little  behind 
this  is  a fmaller  groove,  for  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  On  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  malleolus  inter- 
nus, the  cavity  is  interrupted,  and 
immediately  above  it  is  a rough  tri- 
angular deprefiion,  which  is  furnilhed 
with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  lower 
tnd  of  the  fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity 
of  the  bone  feems  to  be  turned  fome- 
what  outwards,  fo  that  the  malleolus 
internus  is  fituated  more  forwards 
than  the  inner  border  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  bone. 
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In  the  foetus  both  ends  of  the  tibia 
are  cartilaginous,  and  become  after- 
wards epiphyfes. 

Tibi  \l  arteries,  Arteria  tib f- 
ales . .The  two  principal  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery  : the  one  pro- 
ceeds forward?,  and  is  called  the  an- 
terior tibial;  the  other  backwards, 
and  is  called  the  pofterior  tibial ; of 
which  the  external  tibial,  the  fibular, 
the  external  and  internal  plantar,  and 
the  plantal  arch,  are  branches. 

Tibialis  antIc us,  { Muf cuius 
tibialis  anticus).  A flexor  mufcle  of 
the  floot,  fituated  on  the  leg,  which 
bends  the  foot  by  drawing  it  upwards 
and  at  the  fame  time  turns  the  toes 
inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis.  See  Plan- 
taris. 

'Tibialis  posticus,  ( Mnfcuhs 
tibialis  pofticus ).  A flexor  m illcle  of 
the  floot,  fituated  on  the  leg,  which 
extends  the  foot,  and  turns  the  toes 
inwards. 

Tic  doloureux.  A lingular 
difeafe  of  the  nerves  Dr.  Haigh- 
ton  of  Guy’s  Hofpital,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interefting  account  of  it, 
which  is  by  much  the  befi  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  which  from  its  novelty  and  the 
fuccefs  attending  the  method  of  cure, 
we  have  judged  expedient  to  infeit 
here. 

Mrs.  H of  Stockwcll,  Surry, 

aged  feventy-four,  a mother  of  chil- 
dren, of  a fpare  habit,  placid  difpofi- 
tion,  and  for  her  age  much  difpofed 
to  activity,  was  about  thirteen  year* 
ago,  for  the  firfl.  time,  feized  with 
pain  of  the  face.  This  pain  at  its 
commencement  was  very  moderate, 
but  in  its  progrefs  became  violent ; 
at  length  it  acquired  a degree  of 
acutenefs  which  neither  words  caa 
aeferibe,  nor  the  immagination  eafily 
conceive.  The  feat  of  this  extreme 
pain  was  fomewhat  limited,  being 
confined  to  the  ala  nafi  and  a fmal! 
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portion  of  the  upper  lip,  on  the  right 
fide.  The  pain  was  not  of  the  con- 
tinued obtufe  kind,  like  that  of 
chronic  rheumatifm,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  tranlient,  exceedingly 
acute  and  lancinating  during  its  at- 
tack. The  periods  of  its  recurrence 
were  indefinite,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  which  fhe  was  generally  in  a date 
of  perfedt  eafe.  There  was  a fink- 
ing uniformity  both  in  the  origin  and 
direction  of  the  pain  : it  always  be- 
gan in  the  ala  nafi  and  upper  lip,  and 
darted  upwards  towards  the  orbit  ; 
but  when  the  attack  was  more  com- 
monly violent,  then  indeed  it  extend- 
ed to  other  parts,  and  a fenfation  of 
a fimilar  kind,  though  much  lefs  in 
degree,  was  frequently  perceived  in 
the  cheek  towards  the  ear  ; the  fame 
fenfation  was  alfo  obferved  on  the 
flefhy  and  bony  palate,  on  the  gums 
and  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  fome- 
tirries  on  the  fauces.  She  feemed 
particularly  difpofed  to  this  pain  in 
fevere  or  windy  weather.  Yet  fhe 
was  not  altogether  free  from  it  in  the 
milder  feafon.  It  was  moft  frequent- 
ly excited  by  the  more  obvious  ccca- 
fional  caufes,  fuch  as  fpeaking,  cough- 
ing, taking  food,  blowing  the  nofe, 
&c.  Though  fometimes  it  would 
return  from  caufes  lefs  apparent.  The 
duration  of  each  pain  feldom  exceed- 
ed half  a minute  ; but  more  frequent- 
ly it  was  fomewhat  lefs.  Sometimes 
fhe  had  not  more  than  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  pains  in  fpace  of  a day,  at  others 
nearly  twice  that  number  in  an  hour. 
They  varied  fenllbly  in  their  degree 
of  violence  ; fometimes  fo  moderate 
as  only  to  fufpend  the  movement  of 
the  upper  lip,  but  more  commonly  fo 
pungent  as  to  extort  fereams  expref- 
Jive  of  intenfe  agony.  Befides  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  motion  of  the  lips, 
a very  oppofite  effedl  frequently  took 
place,  viz.  a tremulous  movement, 
during  which  it  was  fometimes  drawn 
a little  upward.  Notwithftanding 
there  were  fuch  extreme  pains,  neither 


fvvelling  nor  difcolouration  could  he 
perceived,  except  fuch  as  were  occa- 
fioned  from  time  to  time  by  external 
applications.  Thefe  were  the  gene- 
ral fymptoms.  The  patient  was  in 
the  north  of  England  when  fhe  was 
firft  attacked  with  this  complaint ; 
and  having  availed  herfelf  of  fuch 
affiftance  as  was  at  hand  without  re- 
lief, flie  confulted  Dr.  Haighton  by 
letter.  As  the  cafe  was  drawn  up 
by  herfelf  though  not  without  fome 
appearance  of  accuracy,  yet  he  did 
not  conceive  her  ftatement  of  fads 
diffidently  perfpicuous  whereon  to 
found  an  opinion.  He  therefore  de- 
fired  the  .cafe  might  be  written  out 
by  fome  practitioner;  but  imagin- 
ing herfelf  capable  of  deferibing  her 
own  feelings  as  any  other,  fiie  fent 
another  account  fomewhat  more  cor- 
rect than  the  former.  From  this 
ftatement  Dr.  Haighto.  began  to 
fulpedt  the  complaint  to  be  of  the 
nervous  kind  ; but  at  the  fame  time 
confidered  it  only  in  the  vague  fenie 
in  which  we  are  too  apt  to  ufe  that 
term.  That  practitioner  muft  have 
been  cither  very  fortunate,  or  his 
practice  very  circumfcribed  who  has 
not,  in  various  infiances,  experienced 
the  inefiicacy  of  medicine  in  this  clafs 
of  difeafes.  However,  the  extreme 
agony  in  the  prefent  cafe  made  it 
highly  expedient  to  attempt  fome- 
thing  for  relief ; and  defpairing  to 
obtain  a permanent  advantage  from 
the  ufe  of  any  thing  which  then  oc- 
curred to  him,  Dr.  Haighton  re- 
commended for  the  prefent,  an  atten- 
tion only  to  the  urgency  of  fymp- 
toms by  the  application  of  the  Lini- 
mentum  ammonias,  of  fuch  a firength 
and  fuch  frequency  of  repitition  as 
might  produce  the  ordinary  effeds  of 
rubifacient  medicines,  or  on  the  in- 
efficacy of  this,  the  exhibition  of 
tindture  of  opium  both  internally 
and  externally  ; likewife  electricity 
in  fuch  form  as  the  patient  could 
beft  bear.  In  cafe  the  above  plan 
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had  moderated  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  he  added  in  referve  to  re- 
commend a free  ufe  of  bark  and 
chalybeates,  and  aided  by  wine,  and  a 
more  nutritive  diet  than  ihe  had 
been  aceullomed  to,  with  a view  of 
ftrengthening  the  fyftem,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  defend  it  againft  future  at- 
tacks; but  unfortunately  he  had  to 
to  deal  with  a patient  fomewhat 
unmanageable  in  this  refped,  being 
very  averfe  to  good  living.  Some 
time  after  this  he  was  informed 
there  had  been  an  evident  amend- 
ment in  a way  that  feemed  to  im- 
ply a fpontaneous  termination  of 
the  difeafe,  rather  than  an  abate- 
ment of  fymptoms  from  the  power 
of  medicine  ; he  was  told  that  the 
advantage  obtained  from  the  local 
applications  was  fo  very  equivocal 
jthat  the  amendment  was  attributed 
more  to  the  mild  turn  the  feafon  took 
at  that  time,  than  to  the  medical 
•treatment  which  had  been  adopted. 
He  heard  very  little  more  of  this  cafe 
for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  the  came  to  refide  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.  Fromherac- 
jeount,  it  feems  that  (he  had  feveral  re- 
' turns  of  her  complaint,  but  none  fo  vio- 
lent as  the  nrft  attack.  A few  months 
after  her  arrival  fhe  had  a flight 
return.  She  was  placed  upon  an  in- 
hibited chair,  and  feveral  very  ftrong 
electrical- fparks  were  drawn  from  the 
pait  by  means  of  a very  powerful  ma- 
chine. It  produced  a rednefs,  toge- 
ther with  a flight  veficatiori,  and  mo- 
derated the  pain  for  feveral  days. 
After  that  time  it  was  frequently  re- 
trained by  the  fame  means : but  at 
length  it  returned  with  a degree  of  vio- 
lence unknown  in  any  former  attack, 
and  upon  trying  eleCtricity  in  the 
form  of  fparks,  as  before,  it  was  fo  far 
from  procuring  a remiffion  of  fymp- 
toms, that  it  feemed  to  aggravate 
rather  than  appeafe.  Under  fuch  ex- 
treme irritation  Dr.  Haighton  ceaf- 
cd  to  draw  fparks ; but  conlidering 
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that  home  little  advantage  had  been 
gained  by  electricity  on  a former 
trial,  he  ufed  it  in  a milder  form, 
viz.  in  what  has  been  called  the  aura, 
which  differs  from  the  former  mode 
in  being  drawn  off  filently,  by  means 
of  a pointed  conductor,  but  no  viti-, 
ble  effect  en fued.  , 

It  was  only  at  tin's  period  that  he 
began  to  form  a juft  idea  of  the  dif- 
eafe. The  following  circumltance- 
gave  rife  to  it. 

While  flie  was  endeavouring  to  de- 
feribe  her  feelings,  which  Ihe  attempt- 
ed in  a very  inarticulate  manner,  fhe 
flopped  fuddenly  and  upon  looking  at 
the  part  affeded,  Dr.  Haighton  per- 
ceived a tremulous  motion  of  the  up- 
per lip,  by  which  it  wasdrawn  upwards 
precifely  at  that  part  where  the  muf- 
culus  levator  labii  luperioris  proprius 
is  infer  ted,  and  from  recolleding  a 
well  known  fad,  that  a nerve  under 
irritation  from  ftimulatingcaufes,  pro- 
duces motion  in  the  mufcular  parts 
to  which  it  is  distributed,  it  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  him  that  the  fubor- 
bitar  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  which  are  known  to  fupply 
thefe  parts,  muft  be  the  feat  of  the 
pretent  difeafe. 

In  order  therefore,  to  reduce  (as 
far  as  poffible)  to  a certainty,  what 
hitherto  was  only  matter  of  furmife, 
he  waited  for  the  next  exacerbation, 
which  took  place  in  a few  minutes, 
and  by  making,  at  this  time,  rather  a 
forcible  preffure  upon  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  fuborbitar  fora- 
men, the  pain  inftantly  abated.  He 
repeated  this  feveral  times,  and  uni- 
formly with  the  fame  effed.  As  the 
conjedure  relative  to  the  feat  of  this 
difeafe  feemed  to  gain  confiderable 
fupport  from  this  experiment,  it  was 
thought  effential  to  take  a more  mi- 
nute furvey  of  the  fymptoms,  parti- 
cularly as  being  feated  in  thofe  parts 
which  feemed  affeded  in  a fecondary 
or  fympathetic  way. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  biliary 
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of  this  cafe,  that  the  extreme  pain 
was  feated  in  the  ala  nafi  and  upper 
lip,  on  the  right  fide;  but  when  it 
darted  with  more  than  common  vio- 
lence, it  affedted  other  parts,  as  the 
car,  by  extending  itielf  along  the 
courfe  of  the  cheek,  by  means  of 
communicating  branches  belonging 
to  the  portia  dura  of  the  feventh  pair, 
which  pair  begin  to  fpread  on  the 
fide  of  the  face  as  foon  as  it  emerges 
from  behind  the  condyles  of  the  low- 
er jaw.  It  attacked  alfo  the  palate, 
gums,  and  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
but  no  part  of  the  lower  ; fometimes 
the  fauces  ; but  the  part  which  feem- 
ed  affedted  next  in  degree  to  the  ori- 
ginal feat,  was  immediately  behind 
the  dentes  incifivi. 

From  comparing  this  affemblage  of 
fymptoms  with  the  diftribution  of 
the  fecond  or  fuperior  maxillary  por- 
tion of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  he  was 
ftruck  with  the  coincidence,andat  the 
fame  time  was  perfuaded,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  that  the  original  dif- 
cafe  was  in  thofe  branches  of  the 
nerve  tranfmitted  by  the  fuborbitar 
foramen,  and  diftributed  to  the  ala 
nafi  and  upper  lip ; and  that  the 
darting  pains  extending  to  the  teeth, 
infide  of  the  gums,  and  palate,  arofe 
from  communicating  filaments  be- 
tween the  fuborbitar  and  palatine 
branches.  Thtfe  communications 
nor  only  complicated  the  cafe,  but 
alfo  placed  the  profpedi  of  a cure  at 
a great  diftance,  from  the  various 
channels  by  which  the  pain  could  be 
conveyed  from  the  part  primarily  af- 
fedled  to  the  fenforium.  But  as  a 
temporary  advantage  had  been  fre- 
quently gained  by  preflure  of  the  fu- 
borbitar  nerves  againft  the  bone,  the 
entire  divifion  of  them  feemed  eli- 
gible ; and  it  was  propofed  to  the 
patient  as  an  ultimate  expedient. 
The  propofal,  however,  carried  with 
it  fomc  difficulties.  It  was  new  to 
her.  It  could  not  enfure  fuccefs, 
and  in  this  diftradtion  of  circumftan- 


ccs,  the  mind  of  the  patient  might 
have  remained  fufpended  in  doubt, 
had  not  the  infupportable  urgency 
of  pain  compelled  her  to  aflent. 

Having  permiffion  to  operate,  Dr. 
Haighton  began  to  confider  the  cir- 
cuiriftances  of  this  nerve  more  atten- 
tively, and  as  the  intention  was  to 
effedi  a complete  divifion  of  its  fila- 
ments, by  an  incifion  of  a moderate 
length,  the  means  conducive  to  that 
end  became  important  fubjedts  of  re- 
gard. It  was  eflential  therefore  to 
acquire  a knowledge  concerning  the 
precife  feat  of  the  diftribution  of 
th  is  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
the  mode  of  its  tranfition,  and  exit 
from  the  fuborbitar  foramen,  to- 
gether with  a clear  and  corredt  idea 
refpedting  the  feat  of  the  foramen 
itfelf.  Befides  which,  it  was  not  al- 
together extraneous  to  attend  tofuch 
contiguous  parts  as  might,  either 
from  neceffity  or  accident,  be  wound- 
ed in  the  operation. 

This  nerve  is  tranfmitted  by  the 
fuborbitar  foramen,  in  a way  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  common 
form  of  expreffion  on  this  occafion 
would  lead  us  to  imagine.  We  ufu- 
ally  fpeak  of  it  as  one  branch,  under 
the  name  of  fuborbitar  ; but  in  rea- 
lity it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
feries  of  branches,  for  it  divides  be- 
fore its  exit,  and  is  afterwards  diftri- 
buted  in  a radiated  manner  to  the 
circumjacent  parts,  viz.  the  levator 
labii  fuperioris  proprius,  the  inferior 
part  of  the  obicularis  palpebrarum, 
to  the  mufcles  and  integuments  of 
the  nofe  and  upper  lip. 

From  this  radiated  diftribution,  it 
mu  ft  neceffarily  happen  that  the 
branches  of  this  nerve  are  fpread  over 
an  extenfive  furface  at  their  termin- 
ation, though  contracted  into  a fmall 
compafs  at  their  exit  from  the  fora- 
men. It  was  therefore  confidered  a 
matter  of  importance  to  fix  upon  a 
proper  part  for  the  operation,  in  or- 
der that  its  branches,  by  lying  in  a 
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mall  fpace,  might  be  more  conveni- 
ntly  divided. 

In  its  paflage  through  the  fuborbi- 
ar  foramen,  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
iranch  of  the  internal  maxillary  ar- 
ery,  which  from  its  continuity  mud 
leceflarily  be  divided.  Thefe  are 
:overed  by  the  levator  labii  fuperi- 
iris  proprius,  and  the  common  inte- 
guments. 

As  the  branches  of  this  nerve  lie 
tlofe  to  each  other  at  the  orifice  of 
he  foramen,  that  part  feems  the 
noft  convenient  for  their  divilion,  be- 
:aufe  an  incilion  of  a moderate  length 
tfill  generally  include  them  all. 

The  next  confideration  was  to  de- 
:ermine  the  exa&  fituation  of  the 
foramen. 

This  at  firft  feems  very  eafy,  but 
n reality  is  not  fo,  becaufe  in  differ- 
ent (kulls  the  diftance  of  it  from  the 
orbit  differs  confiderably,  and  there 
does  not  appear  any  mode  of  deter- 
mining this  more  probable  than  by 
attempting  to  form  a ftandard  from 
the  meafurement  of  a coniiderable 
number  of  fkulls. 

The  fpace  between  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  orbit  and  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  foramen  in  thirty  fkulls, 
was  therefore  meafured,  and  the  dif- 
tance  found  to  be  as  follows. 

In  two  fkulls,  of  an  inch. 

In  16  - - J 

In  8 - A 

in  3 - - ~h 

In  i - t 

As  the  diftance  in  fixteen  fkulls 
out  of  thirty,  was  £ of  an  inch,  that 
i«,  confideredas  the  medium  diftance 
from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  foramen; 
and  if  we  allow  below  its  inferior 
part,  wc  confider  4 of  an  inch  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit  a proper 
fflace  for  performing  the  operation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a 
rule  for  determining  its  diftance  from 


the  orbit,  it  may  be  proper  to  afeer- 
tain  its  fituation  with  refpetl  to  a line 
drawn  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
internal  angular  procefs  of  the  os 
frontis,  obliquely  acrofs  the  orbit,  to 
the  centre  of  the  os  malae. 

The  meafurement  of  this  line  in 
thirty  fkulls  did  not  vary  more  than 
an  4 of  an  inch,  and  it  was  found 
that  a line  drawn  downward,  per- 
pendicular to  this  oblique  line,  at  the 
diftance  of  4 of  an  inch  from  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  pafiiptl 
acrofs  from  the  fuborbitar  foramen. 
By  this  rule  Dr.  Haighton  was  able 
to  form  a ftandard  of  the  fituation 
of  this  foramen  in  a living  fubjed. 

Thefe  preliminary  circumttances 
being  fettled,  the  operation  becomes 
exceedingly  fimple,  and  confifts  in  an 
incifion  of  4 of  an  inch  in  length, 
carried  obliquely  downwards,  the 
center  of  which  mull  correfpond  with, 
the  foramen,  only  4 of  an  inch  be- 
low it.  The  incifion  mull  be  made 
down  to  the  bone,  otherwife  we  can- 
not be  certain  of  dividing  the  nerves, 
as  they  are  fituated  very  deep.  And 
as  there  are  fome  irregularities  on  the 
furface  of  the  maxillary  bone  at  this 
part  from  mufcular  attachment,  as 
well  as  a furrow  which  is  fometimes 
continued  from  the  foramen  down- 
wards, a i'mall  pointed  knife  will 
be  preferable  to  any  other,  as  it  will 
enable  the  operator  to  divide  with 
more  certainty  fuch  nervous  filaments 
as  may  be  feated  in  thefe  depref* 
lions. 

The  facial  vein  frequently  paffes 
over  the  foramen,  and  conceals  it ; 
from  which  it  is  liable  to  be  divided 
in  the  operation.  If  this  really  hap- 
pens, or  if  any  of  the  fuborbitar 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  Ihould  bleed  with  freedom,  a 
comprefs  may  be  made  with  advan- 
tage, as  they  are  feated  near  the 
bone. 

The  wound  being  -dreffed  fuper- 
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ficially,  will  probably  heal  by  the  firft 
intention,  in  the  manner  juft  de- 
fcribed  Dr.  Haighton  performed  the 
operation,  and  the  event  has  juftly 
fatisfied  its  propriety;  it  immediately 
put  an  end  to  the  pain,  and  the  in- 
cilion  healed  in  a few  days. 

The  patient,  who  has  now  lived 
nine  years  fince  the  operation,  con- 
templates that  event  with  the  high- 
eft:  fatisladtion. 

Jt'is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
fenfation  and  adtion  of  that  fide  of 
the  lip,  though  evidently  dimiriifhed, 
were  not  altogether  loft,  as  might 
hav^  been  predicted. 

The  inconvenience  was  only  tem- 
porary ; we  may  therefore  fuppofe  a 
reunion  ol  the  nerves  had  taken  place 
but  with  this  fortunate  .efftdf,  that 
no  difpofition  to  the  return  of  the 
difeafe  through  the  new  formed  part 
has  yet  appeared. 

The  complaint  juft  defer ibed  is  not 
in  the  number  ol  thofe  which  aflail 
the  human  body  with  the  greateft 
frequency,  as  there  are  phyficians  of 
confidtrable  pradtice  who  have  never 
met  with  it,  and  many  who  have 
not  feen  it  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Very  few  of  thofe  to  whom  it  has 
occurred  have  publilhed  their  obfer- 
vations. 

In  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
fcarcely  any  traces  of  it  can  be  col- 
led! ed,  and  thofe  fo  very  obfeure, 
that,  like  the  ambiguous  language  of 
the  oracles,  they  imprefs  us  with  no 
definite  meaning. 

The  firft  account  we  have  of  it,  in 
which  an  intelligible  defeription  is 
given,  is  in  s produdlion  of.  moderate 
date,  and  forms  a part  of  a treatife 
on  the  difeafes  of  the  urethra,  by 
Monfieur  Andre,  furgeon  of  Ver- 
failles,  publifhtd  in  the  year  1756. 
In  this  he  has  given  fome  pradtical 
obfervations  on  this  fubjedt,  under 
the  name  of  tic  douleureux.  In  1768 
an  inaugural  differtation  was  written 
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on  this  difeafe,by  MonfieurVieillard. 
in  which  he  mentions  having  feer 
this  complaint  feveral  times  as  Paris 
One  objedft  in  his  aiffertation  is  tc 
inveftigate  the  following  queftion. 
viz.  Ulerum  in  pertinacibus  capitis,  fa- 
deque  doloribus . aliquid  prodejfe  fed  ion 
nervorum  quinti  parts  ? But  the  au- 
thor denies  that  the  operation  can  he 
performed  with  advantage.  His  con- 
clufion,  however,  has  not  been  well 
fupported  by  the  obfervations  ol 
others  ; for  in  the  anatomical  treatife 
of  Monfieur  Sabatior,  it  is  alftrted 
that  this  operation  has  been  perform- 
ed with  fuccefs.  The  inftanas  he 
quotes  are,  one  from  Dr.  de  Haen, 
which  is  mentioned  in  his  ratio  me- 
dendi,  as  the  dodtor’s  own  propofal. 

Another  by  Mr.  Rich,  a Polilh 
furgeon  of  high  refpedtability.  A 
third  cafe  occurred  at  Paris,  fome 
years  before  the  publication  of  his 
anatomical  work,  in  which  the  fuc- 
cefs w as  only  temporary. 

In  1776,  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill 
publilhed  a very  minute  defeription 
of  this  complaint  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Medical  obfervations  and 
enquiries,  and  has  ftated  the  fymp. 
toms  with  a conliderable  degree 
of  precifion,  fo  that  any  one  who 
has  read  his  account  may  very 
eafily  recognize  the  difeafe.  Since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Fothergill’s 
paper,  two  memoirs  on  this  fubjedt 
have  appeared  in  the  tranfadtions  of 
the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris; 
one  of  which  is  written  by  Monfieur 
Thouret,  the  other  by  Monfieur 
Pujol.  .In  thefe,  feveral  cafes  are 
collected  and  ftated  with  great  mi- 
nutenefs.  By  thefe  writers  it  has 
been  confidered  a nervous  complaint, 
and  in  one  cafe  they  made  ufe  of  mag- 
netifm,  but  with  very  equivocal  fuc- 
cefs. From  the  fymptoms  by  which 
this  complaint  is  diftinguilhed,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  decide  concerning  its 
nature.  The  kind  of  pain  is  very  pc- 
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[euliar,  and  the  courfe  of  it  correfponds 
jexaftlv  with  that  of  the  nerves.  The 
Ifecond  branch  of  the  fitth  pair  is  pet  ' 
lhapa  more  frequently  affected  than 
either  the  fir  ft  or  the  third,  iiut  the 

portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair, 
which  is  diftributed  very  extenfive- 
!y  upon  the  face,  under  the  name  of 
Pes  anferinus,  is  more  frequently 
[the  feat  of  this  complaint,  than  any 
jjf  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  are  ; 
jind  this  is  a matter  of  confiderable 
-egret,  becaufe  in  fuch  cafes,  neither 
he  operation  propofed  in  this  paper, 
tor  any  other  hitherto  had  recourfe 
o can  avail.  If,  indeed,  an  ope- 
-ator,  minutely  verfed  in  the  litu- 
ition  of  thefe  different  nervous  fila- 
ments, were  by  an  effort  of  /kill  and 
iddrefs  to  fucceed  in  the  undertaking, 
here  is  the  higheft  probability  that 
he  patient  would  be  relieved  : but 
)V  reafon  of  the  manner  in  which 
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his  nerve  fpreads  its  blanches,  even 
vherc  it  is  piercing  the  parotid 
idand,  as  well  as  the  hazard  of 
rounding  contiguous  parts,  moil 
prudent  practitioners  would  decline 
he  operation.  Thus  we  fee  with 
jiow  much  more  facility  the  mind 
an  projtft,  than  the  hand  can  exe- 
cute. 

When  the  feventh  pair  is  affected, 
ve  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  know  ; for 
he  patient  complains  of  a pain 
• hich  begins  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
heck,  fomctimes  as  high  as  the 
brehead,  and  extends  itfelf  in  the 
ireftion  of  the  ear.  In  a cafe  of 
:iis  kind,  no  relief  whatever  can  be 
btained  by  dividing  the  fecond 
ranch  of  the  fifth,  as  fuch  divifion 
an  slot  poffibly  give  any  interruption 
5 the  communication  between  the 
rnforium  and  the  feat  of  irritation. 

Tic un As.  An  Indian  poifon, 
ie  activity  of  which  is  greatly 
miiar  to  another  poifon,  called 
ama.  Mr.  Fontana  obferves,  from 
ic  experiments  he  has  tried,  that  the 


fume  of  this  poifon,  whether  inhaled 
or  Fuelled  to,  is  very  innocent.  That 
it  was  perfectly  foluble  in  water, 
even  cold,  anu  in  mineral  acids,  as 
well  as  vegetable.  That  it  did  not 
effervefee  with  alkalies,  nor  acids,  nor 
caufed  any  change  in  milk.  That  it 
neither  turned  tne  acid  of  raddifhes 
red  nor  green.  That  this  poifon  had 
no  more  effeft  when  applied  to  the 
eye,  than  if  it  were  bathed  in  water. 
That  if  taken  internally  it  proves  de- 
leterious, but  that  a confiderable  quan- 
tity is  required  to  kill  even  a fmall  ani- 
mal. By  paffing  threads  impregnated 
with  the  poifon, and  then  dried, through 
the  Ikins  of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs, 
and  other  animals,  they  died  in  a 
ffiort  time.  If  applied  to  the  tkin 
lightly  fcratched  in  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, it  proves  for  the  moft  part 
moital,  although  not  always. 

A hundreth  part  of  a grain  will 
kill  a fmall  animal  ; but  that  the  poi- 
fon muff  be  diffolved,  either  to  occa- 
fion  death,  or  any  di forder  of  the 
animal  oeconomy.  Where  there  i$ 
fewer  biood-veffels,  the  poifon  is  the 
leaft  efficacious.  If  the  poifon  be 
applied,  being  previouily  diffolved 
in  the  mineral  acids,  its  effects 
feem  to  be  deftroved.  Rum  and 
vinegar  feem  not  to  extinguiffi  its 
effefts  ; and  even  the  acids  feem  ufe- 
lefs  and  dangerous  when  applied  t & 
the  mufcles  of  an  animal.  It  re-*' 
quires  a more  confiderable  time  to 
aft  than  the  venom  .ofthe  viper.  The 
effefts  of  both  poifons  may  be  reme- 
died by  a ligature  round  the  limb,  or 
by  amputation,  if  done  in  time. 

Mr.  Fontana  likewife  obferves 
that  this  poifon  does  not  aft  on 
animals  of  cold  blood.  This  pojbn 
hinders  likewife  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  from  thofe  killed  by  it  ; 
but  if  introduced  into  the  blood  by 
the  jugular  vein,  it  produces  death: 
and  that  it  does  not  aft  on  the 
nerves,  but  only  on  the  blood. 
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Tiglia  gran  a.  Or  ana  tiUu 

Grana  Jiglii.  The  grana  tilia  are 
feeds  of  a dark  grey  colour,  the  pro- 
duce of  Troton  tylium  of  Linnaeus,  in 
fhape  very  like  the  feed  of  the  r'tct - 
nus  communis  They  abound  with  an 
oil  which  is  far  more  acrid  and  pur- 
gative than  cador  oil. 

Tilia,  (Tilia,  a,  f.  ulmus, 

the  elm  tree).  The  lime  or  linden 
tree.  Tilia  Europea  of  Linnaeus. 
The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic 
virtues.  They  have  a moderately 
itrong  fmell,  in  which  their  virtue 
feems  to  confift,  and  abound  with  a 
ilrong  mucilage.  They  are  in  high 
efteem  in  France. 

Tilia  EuropjEA.  The  fyde- 
matic  name  of  the  lime  tree.  See 
Tilia. 

Tilli  grana.  See  Tiglia  Gra- 
na. 

Timac.  The  name  of  a root  im- 
ported from  the  Ealt  Indies,  which 
is  faid  to  poflefs  diuretic  virtues,  and 
therefore  exhibited  in  dropfies.  It 
is  not  known  from  what  plant  it  is 
obtained. 

Tin.  Stannum.  "Jupiter  of  the 
alchemifts.  An  imperfect  metal  of 
a whiter  colour  than  lead,  but  not 
quite  fo  white  as  filver,  obtained  in 
great  quantities  from  the  mines  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  a metal  well  known 
for  culinary  purpofes  ; and,  although 
in  general  ufe,  it  is  affirmed,  that 
ragouts  in  which  tin  fpoons  have  been 
left,  as  well  as  fugar  contained  in  a 
vefiel  of  this  metal,  have  poifoned 
many  perfons  : but  this  mud  have  ari- 
fen  from  the  tin  containing  a larger 
proportion  of  aifenic  than  tifual,  or 
from  its  admixture  with  lead,  as  the 
tin  employed  in  this  country  is,  of  ail 
metals,  the  mod  innocent  for  culinary 
purpofes.  Tin  filings  limatura  Jl aunty 
are  exhibited  by  many  phyficians  for 
the  cure  of  worms. 

Tin  os,  ( Tinea, a y f.  a tench). 


The  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  fo  called 
by  fome  writers,  from  its  refcmblanoe 
to  a tenche’s  mouth. 

Tincal.  See  Borax. 

Tinctura,  ( Tinclura>  f.  from 
lingo  to  dye  a tindture.  A folution 
of  any  fubftance  in  fpirit  of  wine 
is  fo  termed.  R edified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  the  diredl  mendruum  of 
the  refins,  and  eflentaal  oils  of  ve- 
getables, and  totally  extradls  thefe 
active  principles  from  fundry  vege- 
table matters,  which  yield  them  to 
water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  diffblves  likewife  the  fvveet  facch- 
arine  matter  of  vegetables,  and  gene- 
rally thofe  parts  of  animal  bodies  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmell  and  tafte 
re  fide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are 
extracted  aimed  equally  by  watci 
and  rectified  fpirit ; but  in  the  water) 
and  fpirituous  tindhiresof  them  there 
is  this  difference,  that  the  active 
parts  in  the  watery  extractions  are 
blended  with  a large  proportion  o 
inert  gummy  matter,  on  which  theii 
folubiiity  in  this  mendvum  in  a greal 
meafure  depends,  while  rectified  fpi 
lit  extracts  them  aim  oft  pure  fioir 
gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpirituou 
tindtures  are  mixed  with  watery  li 
quors,  a part  of  what  the  fpirit  ha< 
taken  up  from  the  fubjedt  general!; 
feparates  and  iubfidts,  on  account  o 
its  having  been  freed  from  that  mat 
ter,  which,  being  blended  with  it  ii 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  fc 
luble  in  water.  This,  however,  i 
not  univerfal,  for  adtive  parts  of  fom 
vegetables  when  extracted  by  redti 
fitd  Epir its,  are  not  precipitated  b 
water,  being  almoft  equally  foluble  i 
both  mendrua. 

Redti fied  fpirit  may  be  tinged  b 
vegetables  of  all  colours,  except  blue 
the  leaves  of  plants,  in  general,  wi 
give  out  little  of  their  natural  coloi 
to  watery  liquors,  communicate  t 
fpirit  the  whole  of  their  green  tin 
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<re,  which  for  the  mod  part  proves 
iegant,  though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
olonr  bf  fpirituous  tinctures  ; and 
ence  they  have  been  fuppofed  to 
romote  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
lenftruum,  though  this  does  not  ap- 
ear  from  experience  ; in  the  trials 
Thich  have  been  made  to  terminate 
iis  affair,  no  more  was  found  to  be 
::ken  up  in  the  deep  coloured  tinc- 
ures  than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  often 
ot  fo  much;  if  the  alkali  be  added 
fter  the  extraction  of  the  tinCture, 
>\vill  heighten  the  colour  as  much 
s when  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
t firft.  The  addition  of  thefe  falts 
i making  tin  61  u res  is  not  only  need- 
;fs  but  prejudicial,  as  they  generally 
ijure  the  flavour  of  aromatics,  and 
uperadd  a quality  forr.etimes  con- 
rary  to  the  intention  of  the  medicine. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  in  many 
afes,  promote  the  adon  of  the 
adits.  Acids  generally  weaken  it  ; 
nlcfs  when  the  acid  has  been  pre- 
ioufly  combined  with  the  vinous 
pirit  into  a compound  of  new  qua- 
ties,  called  dulcified  fpirit, 

Tinctura  aloes.  This  pre- 
laration  pofleffes  ftomacbic  and  pur- 
gative qualities,  but  fliould  never  be 
fjiven  where  there  is  a tendency  to 
(laemorrhoids.  In  choleric  cafes  and 
mennorhsea  it  is  preferred  to  other 
ourges. 

TinctT/ra  aloes  composita. 
|\  more  ffimulating  compound  than 
he  former.  It  is  a ufefui  application 
|o  old  indolent  ulcers. 

Tinctura  aloes  vitriol  at  a. 
hVii.li  the  bitter  infufion  a drachm  or 
wo  of  this  elegant  tincture  is  ex- 
vemely  fei  viceable  a gain  ft  gouty  and 
heumatic  affections  of  the  (lomach 
■ad  bowels,  and  alfo  in  the  weak- 
icffcs  of  thofe  organs  which  fie- 
buently  attend  old  age. 

1'iNCT’jp.A  Ass.xF.tTlo^.  Di- 
nted wiih  water,  tliis  is  molily  giv- 
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en  in  all  kinds  of  fits,  by  the  vulgar* 
It  is  a ufefui  preparation  as  an  anti- 
fpafmodic,  efpecially  in  conjunction 
with  vitriolated  zinc. 

Tinc.ura  balsXmi  PERU  VI- 
A'ir.  A ffimulating  tin&ure  with 
all  the  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  bal- 
fam. 

Tinctura  benzoes  composi- 
ta. This  tindure  is  more  generally* 
applied  externally  to  ulcers  and 
wounds,  than  given  internally, 
though  pofiVffing  expe£torantv  anti- 
fpafmodic,  'and  ffimulating  powers* 
Againff  coughs,  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach  and  bowe’s,  and 
diarrhasa,  produced  by  ulcerations  of 
thofe  parts,  it  is  a very  excellent  me- 
dicine. 

Tinctura  canthaeidis.  A 
very  acrid,  diuretic,  and  ffimulating 
preparation,  which  Ihouid  always  be 
adminiftered  with  great  caution  from 
its  known  aCtion  on  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration. In  chronic  eruptions  on 
the  Ikin,  and  dropfical  difeafes  of  the 
aged,  it  is  often  very  ufefui  when 
other  medicines  have  been  inert. 

Tinctura  cakdamomt.  A 
powerful  ffimulating  carminative.  In 
fpafm  of  the  ■ftomach,  an  ounce  with 
fome  other  diluted  ffimulant  is  given, 
with  advantage. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  com- 
pos it  a.  A ufefui  and  elegant  car- 
minative and  cordial. 

Tinctura  cascarill  r.  A 
ffimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that  may 
be  exhibited  in  debility  of  the  bowels 
and  ftomach,  and  in  thofe  cafes  ot 
fever  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark 
proves  purgative. 

Tinctura  castorEi.  An  an- 
tifpnfmodic  tinCtnre. 

Tinctura  castor  ei  composi- 
ta. A very  powerful  ffimulant  and 
antifpaimcK.be,  moftiy  exhibited  in 
by fferical  affection?  in  a dilute  fofm. 

Tinctura  catechu.  An  aro- 
matic adftringent,  moffly  given  to 
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check  diarrhaeas,  and  very  ufeful  in 
debilities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
producing  borborygma  and  acidities. 

Ti  NCTURA  CINCHONA.  This 
poffefies  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
and  proof  fpirit. 

Tinctura  cinchona  ammo- 
niata.  The  virtues  of  the  fpiritus 
ammonia*  compofttus  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark  are  here  combined. 

Tinctura  cinchona  compo- 
s it  a . A very  excellent  tonic  and 
ftomachic  ftimulant. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi.  Sti- 
mulant and  ftomachic. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  com- 
posita.  A very  powerful  ftimu- 
lating carminative,  given  in  fpafmo- 
dic  affedlions  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  thofe  c ifes  of  vomiting 
which  arife  from  a morbid  irritabi- 
lity of  the  ftomach. 

Tinctura  Colombo.  Atonic 
and  ftomachic  tindlure,  calculated  to 
repair  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  when  impaired  by  bilious  vo- 
miting and  purgings  after  removing 
the  caufes. 

Tinctura  corticis  auran- 
t ii.  This  is  feldom  given  alone, 
but  in  conjundlion  with  other  tonics 
and  ftomachics  to  which  it  imparts  a 
pleafant  flavour. 

Tinctura  croci.  A much  ef- 
feemed  tindlure  for  imparting  a beau- 
tiful colour  to  other  liquid  medicines, 
and  pofleffingthe  virtuesof  the  faffron. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammoniaca- 
jlis.  An  excellent  tonic  and  adftrin- 
gent.  See  Ferrum  ammoniacale. 

Tinctura  ferri  muriati. 
Tonic  and  adftringent  virtues  are  at- 
tributed to  this  compound.  In  re- 
laxations of  the  kidneys  and  fpafmo- 
dic  affedlions  of  the  urinary  paffages 
it  is  particularly  ferviceable, 

Tinctura  galbani.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  galbanum  are  completely 
extracted  in  this  tindlure.  See  Gal - 
ianum . 

Tinctura  «bntian«  cqmpo- 


sit  a.  A very  excellent  bitter  tcniJ 
and  ftomachic. 

Tinctura  guaiaci.  This  i; 
inveiy  general  ufe  againft  chronii 
rheumatic  affedlions,  in  which  com 
plaint  it  is  particularly  ferviceable 
It  poffeffes  ftimulating  and  diapho 
retie  powers. 

Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoni 
at  a.  A more  powerful  ftimulan 
than  the  above. 

Tinctura  hellebori  nigr: 
This  preparation  is  feldom  ufed  bu 
in  obftinate  cafes  of  amenorrhaej 
from  the  known  adlion  of  hellebor 
on  the  uterus. 

Tinctura  jalafii.  A ftimi 
lating  cathartic. 

Tinctura  kino.  A mild  at 
ftringent. 

Tinctura  moschi.  Moftly  ac 
miniftered  in  conjunction  with  otht 
antifpafmodics  in  hyftericai,  nervou: 
and  fpafmodic  affedlions. 

Tinctura  myrrh/e.  A wan 
ftimulating  ftomachic  and  corroboran 
it  is  alfo  in  common  ufe  as  a detc 
gent  to  ulcerated  throats,  mixed  an 
diluted  in  the  form  of  gargle. 

Tinctura  opii.  Foritsvirtut 
fee  Opium. 

Tinctura  opii  camphorata 
An  excellent  diaphoretic  and  carm 
native  anodyne. 

Tinctura  rkababari.  A ft( 
•machic  aperient  and  purgative. 

Tinctura  rhabarbari  co;> 
posit  a.  An  agreeable  ftomach 
purgative. 

Tinctura  rh^i  amara.  J 
tonic  ftomachic  and  aperient. 

Tinctura  rhiii  cum  aloi] 
A more  ftimulating  tindlure  tha 
either  of  the  former. 

Tinctura  rh^i  dulcis.  j 
more  pleafant  tindlure  than  the  tin  j j 
tura  rhabarbari. 

Tinctura  sabin/e  compos 
ta.  A ufeful  emmenagogue,  poi 
felling  ftimulating  and  antifpafmod 
virtues,  and  extremely  ferviceable ; 
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|ie  hyfterical  epilepfy  of  young  wo- 
en,  which  arifes  from  irregularity 
the  menftrual  difcharge. 
j Tinctura  scill/e.  The  vir- 
es of  the  fquill  refide  in  this  com- 
pund. 

Tinctura  senn^.  A carmi* 
itive  aperient  and  purgative. 
Tinctura  serpentarije.  This 
nature  pofiefles  in  addition  to  the 
rtues  of  the  fpirit,  thofe  of  the  fer- 
ntariae. 

Tinctura  valerain^.  A 
Tul  antifpafmodic  in  conjunction 
th  others. 

Tinctura  valerians  ammo- 
ata.  A ftrong  antifpafmodic  and 
mulating  tin&ure. 

Tinctura  veratri.  A very 
tive  alterative,  recommended  in  the 
re  of  epilepfy  and  cutaneous  erup- 
ts. Its  adminiftration  requires 
eat  caution  ; the  white  hellebore 
mg  a powerful  poifon. 

Tinctura  zingiberis.  A fti- 
ilatinof  carminative. 

O 

Tinea  capitis,  [Tinea,  a , f. 
m teneo,  to  hold).  The  fcald-head. 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales 
|i  order  dialyfes  of  Cullen  ; charac- 
ized  by  fmall  ulcers  at  the  root  of 
: hairs  of  the  head,  which  produce 
: riable  white  cruft. 

Tin  glass.  See  Bifmuth. 
Tinnitus  aurium.  See  Para- 
dis. 

Tithymalus,  ( Tithymalus , i,  m. 
'\jfj.a\ocy  a dog  from  T»0or>  and 
* der ; fo  called  from  its  fmooth 
Ires  and  milky  juice).  Spurge. 
To  plants  are  directed  for  medici- 
1 purpofes  by  this  name.  See  Ti- 
vialus  paralios  and  Efula  minor. 
Tithymalus  cyparissius.  See 
*<la  minor. 

Tithymalus  paralios.  Sea 
‘ rge.  Every  part  of  this  plant, 
ibhorbia  paralias  of  Linnceus,  is 
v ently  cathartic  and  irritating,  in- 
king the  mouth  and  fauces.  It 
‘-ever  employed  in  the  practice  of 


this  country ; but  where  it  is  ufecl 
vinegar  is  recommended  to  correct  its 
irritating  power. 

T oad  flax.  See  Linaria. 

Tobacco.  See  Tabacum. 

Tobacco  anglicum.  See  Nico- 
tiana  minor. 

T obacco,  English.  See  Nico- 
tiana  minor . 

Tobacco,  Virginian.  See  iW- 
cotiana. 

Toes.  Digit's  pedis.  They  con- 
fid  of  three  diftindl  bones  difpofed 
in  rows  called  phalanges,  or  ranks  of 
the  toes.  The  great  toe  has  but  two 
phalanges ; the  others  have  three 
ranks  of  bones,  which  have  nothing 
particular,  only  the  joints  are  made 
round  and  free,  formed  by  a round 
head  on  one  bone,  and  by  a pretty 
deep  hollow  for  receiving  it,  in  the 
one  above  it. 

Tolu  balsam.  See  Balfamum 
tolutanum. 

Toluifera  balsXmum.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  tree  which  af- 
fords the  tolu  balfam.  See  Balfamum 
tolutanum. 

Tolutanum  balsamum.  See 
Balfamum  tolutanum. 

Tomentum  cerebri,  ( Tomen - 
turn,  z,  n.  a flock  of  wool).  The  fmall 
veflels  that  penetrate  the  cortical  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain,  from  the  pia  mater 
which, when  feparated  from  the  brain, 
and  adhering  to  the  pia  mater,  give 
it  a flocky  appearance. 

Tonics,  ( Medic  amenta  tonica9 

from  t OKU),  to  ftrengthen).  Medi- 
cines which  increafe  the  tone  of  the 
mufcular  fibre  ; fuch  as  flimulants, 
adftringents,  &c. 

Tonic  spasm,  ( Spafmus  tonicus . 
Tonxof,  from  t uvu,  to  pull  or  draw). 
Contraflura  a fpafmo.  A rigid  con- 
traftion  of  the  mufcles,  without  re* 
laxation,  as  in  trifmus,  tetanus,  & c. 

Tongue,  ( Lingua , <£,  f.).  A foft 
flefhy  vifcus,  very  moveable  in  every 
dire&ion,  fituated  inferiorly  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  conftituting 


the  organ  of  tafie.  It  is  divided  into 
a bale,  body,  and  back,  an  inferior 
furface,  and  two  lateral  parts.  It  is 
compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  covered 
by  a nervous  membrane,  on  which 
arc  a great  number  of  nervous  pa- 
pillse,  particularly  at  the  apex  and  la- 
teral parts  ; the  rete  mucofum,  and 
epidermis.  The  arteries  of  the  tongue 
are  branches  of  the  ranine  and  labial.  ' 
The  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
great  lingual,  which  proceed  to  the 
external  jugular.  The  nerves  come 
from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth 
pair.  The  ufe  of  this  organ  is  for 
chewing,  fwallowing,  fucking,  and 
tailing.  See  alfo  Tajle. 

Tonsils,  Tonjilla.  Amygdala. 
Two  oblong,  fuboval  glands,  lituated 
one  on -each  fide  of  the  fauces,  and 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
by  twelve  or  more  large  excretory 
dudls. 

Tooth.  See  Teeth. 

Tooth -A  ch.  See  Odontalgia. 

Tophus,  ( Tophus , i,  m,  Heb.). 
A fmall  fwelling  of  a bone. 

ToRCULAR  HEROPH1LI,  ( TorcU - 
lar , arts,  n.  from  torqueo , to  twill). 
The  prefs  of  Herophilus.  That  place 
where  the  four  iinuffes  of  the  dura 
mater  meet  together,  firll  accurately 
deferibed  by  Herophilus,  the  anato- 
mift. 

Tordylium  officinale.  The 
fyfiematic  name  of  the  officinal  fefeli 
eretlcum.  See  Sefeli  creticnm. 

Tor m ent i l.  See  Tormentilla . 

To rmentilla,  (T ormentilia , a, 
f.  from  tormentum , pain  ; becaufe  it 
was  fuppofed  to  relieve  pain  in  the 
teeth).  Heptaphyllum.  Common  tor- 
mentil,  or  upright  feptfoil.  Tormen - 
tilla  ere  cl  a of  Linnaeus.  Tormentilla 
caule  ered'tajculo , folds  fejfilibus.  Clafs 
Icof  ndrla.  Order  Polygima.  The 
root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which 
is  ufed  medicinally  : it  has  a llrong 
liyptic  tafte,  but  imparts  no  peculiar 
fapid  flavour:  it  has  been  long  held 
in  effimation  as  a powerful  adfirin- 


gent ; and,  as  a proof  of  its  efficac 
in  this  way,  it  has  been  fubftitutc 
for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  Iki 
for  leather.  Tormentil  is  ordered 
t hepulvis  e creta  compojltus  of  the  Lo 
den  pharmacopoeia. 

Tormentilla  erecta.  T 
fyfiematic  name  .of  the  upright  fej 
foil.  See  Tormentilla . 

Tormina,  ( Tormina , umt  pi.  n, 
Gripes.  Pains  in  the  bowels. 

Torpor,  ( Torpor , oris,  m.). 
numbnefs,  or  deficient  fenfation. 

Tot  a bona.  See  Bonus  henrici 

Touch.  Taflus.  The  fen  fat  i 
by  which  we  perceive  any  thing  tl 
is  applied  to  the  Ikin.  The  org 
of  touch  is  formed  by  the  nerve 
papillae,  which  are  fituated  all  O' 
the  fkin,  but  more  efpeeially  at  V: 
points  of  the  fingers. 

Touch  is  underfiood  in  a twofiil 
manner.  For,  by  this  term,  in  geney, 
we  call  every  change  of  the  nen , 
arifing  from  heat,  cold*  roughs , 
fmoothnefs,  weight,  moifture  or  d • 
nefs  in  external  bodies,  in  whate  r 
part  of  the  body  that  change  may  ar  . 
In  this  acceptation,  touch  is  aferili 
to  almoft  all  parts  of  the  human  bo  . 
in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  ; as  in  « - 
ferent  places  of  the  body  the  nei « 
are  more  numerous,  bare,  or  covt  i 
with  thinner  membranes  ; and  in  i s 
fenfe  pain,  pleafure,  hunger,  thi , 
anxiety,  itching,  and  the  other  i - 
fations,  belong  to  the  fenfe  of  toi  . 

But,  in  a fomewhat  different  I 
more  proper  acceptation,  the  fen!  f 
touch  is  faid  to  be  the  change  fin 
external  bodies  which  is  produces  n 
the  lkin,  more  efpeeially  at- the  d* 
of  the  fingers,  and  is  reprefcnt."c  o 
the  mind.  For,  by  the  fingers,  e 
moft  .accurately  diftinguifh  the  i- 
gible  qualities  of  bodies. 

Indeed,  in  the  fkin  we  do  not  e J $ 
diftinguifh  any  particle  which  <p 
not  feel.  But  fince  the  tout  is 
commonly  aferibed  in  a peculiar  i 
ner  to  tlje  papillae,  the  ftru&ur<pf 
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he  fkin  mull  be  defcribed.  What  is 
tri&lv  called  the  (kin,  is  compofed 
»f  a denfc  web  of  very  compa£l  cel- 
lar fubflance,  whofe  fibres  are  inter- 
mixed and  interwoven,  which  renders 
: highly  extenfible,  contractile,  and 
orous.  Its  flrata  which  are  expo- 
d to  the  air,  and  next  to  the  epi- 
ermis,  are  more  clofely  eompa&ed  ; 
fs  they  approach  the  fat,  they  are 
radually  relaxed,  and  refolved  into 
fofter  celltdar  texture.  It  is  more 
nder  in  lome  places,  and  in  others 
:rmer.  It  is  pervaded  by  many 
nail  arteiies,  which  come  from  the 
ibcutancous  ones:  they  are  neither 
rge  nor  long,  but  are  numerous  in 
ime  parts  where  the  fkin  is  red,  as 
i the  cheeks;  in  other  parts  they 
*e  fewer  in  number.  The  veins 
ifc  in  great  numbers  from  the  fub- 
utaneous  reticulations ; the  nerves 
kewife  in  the  fkin  are  very  nume- 
)us ; but  they  vanifli  fo  fuddenly, 
|iat  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  their 
, timate  extremities.  Betwixt  the 
in  and  mufcles,  there  is  cellular 
bftance,  into  which  the  fkin  infen- 
mly  refolved,  degenerates,  in  moll 
irts  replenifhed  with  fat,  of  which 
e little  eminences  form  pits  in  the 
I in  ; but  in  force  parts,  as  the  penis, 
d part  of  the  lips,  %c.  it  is  deflitute 
fat.  There  are  very  few  parts  in 
je  human  body  where  mufcular 
>res  are  immediately  contiguous  to 
e fkin,  without  any  feparation  by 
t ; for  the  dartos  is  only  cellular 
bftance,  and  has  no  mufcular  fibres, 
here  are  fome  places  where  tendi- 
nis fibres  are  inferted  into  the  fkin  ; 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
les  of  the  feet. 

Throughout  the  fkin  in  general, 
moft  parts  of  the  body  of  man  or 
the  larger  animals,  on  removing 
ie  epidermis,  fcarcely  an  uneVennefs 
perceptible,  unltfs  very  minute 
anulations,  raifed  hardly  any  yifible 
ight,  and  obtufe.  but  in  the  ends 
the  fingers,  papillse,  fomewbat 
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larger,  but  flill  very  difficult  of  de- 
monflration  to  the  fight,  are  feated 
in  cavities  of  the  cuticle,  and  receive 
nerves  fcarcely  vifible  ; they  are  mi- 
nute projections,  formed  of  veffels 
with  one  or  more  fmall  nerves,  wrap- 
ped, up  in  cellular  fubllance.  In  the 
lip-,  after  maceration,  they  appear 
long  and  villou; ; in  the  penis  they 
are  flaky  ; and  in  the  tongue  they 
are  moll  evident,*  from  the  fab’  ic  of 
which  we  conclude,  by  analogy,  with 
refpect  to  the  other  cutaneous  pa- 
pikas. 

The  fkin  is  furrounded  by  another 
covering,  which  refills  completely  the 
aCtion  of  the  air,  and  which  coheres 
with  the  fkin  by  an  infinite  number 
of  fmall  veffels,  and  by  hairs  paffing 
through  it.  The  outer  furface  of 
this  covering,  of  a corneous  nature, 
dry,  inf.  nfible,  not  fubjeft  to  putre- 
faction, deflitute  of  veffels  and  nerves, 
wrinkled  m a particular  manner,  and 
reticular  towards  the  fkin,  is  called 
the  epidermis.  . it  is  perforated  by 
an  infinite  number  of  pores,  of  which 
the  larger  ones  are  perfpirative,  and 
the  fmailer  vaporiferous,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  fkin  by  numerous 
minute  veffels  refembling  down.  By 
preffure  or  burning,  the  cuticle  grows 
thicker,  by  the  addition  of  new 
plates,  formed  between  it  and  the 
fkin  ; and  is  then  faid  to  be  callous. 
But  even  without  difeafe,  in  negroes 
the  two  ulates  are  dillind. 

The  inner  furface  of  the  cuticle, 
more  fob,  pulpy,  half  fluid,  refemb- 
ling concreted  mucus,  is  feparated 
with  difficulty  .in  Europeans,  but 
eafily  ip  the  African  negro,  in  whom 
it  is  truly  membranaceous,  foil’d,  and 
fcparable.;  and  in  the  palate  of 
brutes.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  fkin, 
of  which  it  receives  the  papillae  into 
foft  pits.  It  is  Culled  the  rele  Mal- 
pignianum,  although  it  be  ce  ain 
that  it  is  not  perforated  in  a confpi- 
cuous  manner,  as  a fieve. 

That  this  reticular  body  is  com- 
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pofed  by  the  concretion  of  fome  fluid 
tranfuding  from  the  fkin,  feems  very 
probable.  The  fabric  of  the  cuticle 
is  Hill  uncertain  ; for  fince  it  is  defli 
tute  of  vefTels,  is  regenerated,  and  is 
inlenlible,  it  does  not  feem  to  belong 
to  the  organical  pans  of  the  body. 
Js  it  the  outer  part  of  the  Malpig- 
hian mucus,  coagulated  and  conden- 
fed  by  the  air  and  by  prefiure,  which 
is  perforated  in  many  places  by  ex- 
haling and  inhaling  dudts,  the  mouths 
of  which  are  cemented  together  by 
the  interpofed  condenfed  glue  ? Is 
this  opinion  fupported  by  the  mucous 
expanfion  upon  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  ? by  its  diffolution  in  wa- 
ter, as  obftrved  by  eminent  anato- 
mifts,  though  by  others  denied,  in  the 
cuticle  of  negroes?  See  Skin. 

Moreover,  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
fkin  belong  the  fimple  glands,  which 
are  feated  in  very  many  places  under 
the  fkin  in  the  cellular  fub(lance;  and 
perforate  it  by  their  excretory  duds, 
and  pour  out  upon  the  cuticle,  in 
the  hairy  fcalp,  and  in  the  convex 
furface  of  the  ear,  a fat  foft  half  fluid 
liniment.  Other  febaceous  glands, 
partly  fimple  and  partly  compound, 
generate  in  the  face,  though  more 
flowly,  a dry  white  liniment,  but  in 
the  groins  and  arm-pits  one  more 
oily,  with  which  the  fkin  being 
anointed,  fhines,  and  is  defended  both 
from  the  air  and  from  fridiion.  rl  hey 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  human 
body  that  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
being  more  immediately  expofed  to 
the  air,  as  in  the  face,  where  there 
are  a great  number  cf  the  compound 
fort ; or  wherever  the  fkin  is  liable 
to  great  fridiion,  as  in  the  breafts, 
arm-pits,  groins, glans,  penis,  nymphas 
anus,  and  hams.  They  frequently 
fend  out  hairs.  Are  follicles  of  this 
kind  feated  in  all  parts  of  the  fkin  ? 
Although  anatomy  does  not  demon- 
flrate  them,  yet  it  feems  probable 
that  they  are  prefent  every  where,  as 
appears  from  the  fordes  collected 
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about  the  whole  furface  of  the  bod) 
feemingly  of  the  febaceous  kind.  Bui 
another  fort  of  oily  ointment  is  pour 
ed  out  upon  the  fkin,  through  it; 
pores,  from  the  fat  itfelf,  withoir 
the  intervention  of  glands,  efpecialh 
where  the  fkin  is  clothed  with  hair.* 
The  hair  and  nails  are  alfo  appen 
dages  to  the  fkin.  The  former  ar 
fcattered  over  almoll  the  whole  fur 
face  of  the  body,  the  palms  of  th 
hands  and  foies  of  the  feet  excepted 
in  moft  parts  fhort  and  foft ; bu 
longer  upon  the  fkin  of  the  head 
cheek,  chin,  and  breafl  in  men  ; alfo 
upon  the  forepart  of  the  limbs, 
the  arm  pits,  groins,  and  pubi; 
They  arife  from  the  fubcutaneou 
cellular  fubllance,  originating  fror 
a little  bulb,  which  is  membvanow 
ftrong,  vafcular,  of  an  oval  (hape,  an 
more  lax  towards  the  .cellular  textur 
al  which  part  it  i$  alfo  furnithed  wit 
vefTels;  in  which  little  bulb  anothe 
bulb  lies  hid,  roundilh  at  its  begir 
ning,  but  afterwards  cylindrical,  an 
furrounded  with  blood.  In  this  ft 
cond  bulb  lies  the  hair,  covered  wit 
a fatty  humour  The  hair,  wit 
both  its  cylindrical  flieaths,  arrive 
at  a cutaneous  pore,  goes  out  throug 
it,  and  forces  the  epidermis  into 
fimilar  fhcath  ; whence  the  very  grez 
(lability  of  the  hair  ; after  this  th 
(heath  cannot  be  any  longer  fepzvrate 
from  the  cortex  ; the  filaments,  an 
fpongy  and  cellular  matter,  are  cor 
tinned  throughout  the  whole  lengt 
of  the  hair.  The  hairs  grow  natu 
rally  in  the  fubcutaneous  cellule 
fubllance;  but,  by  difeafe,  they  ai 
fometimes  formed  in  other  fituatior 
within  the  fat.  They  grow  cont 
nually  ; and,  when  cut,  are  renew? 
by  the  protiufion  of  their  medullar 
fubflance  from  the  fkin  outwardl) 
and  by  the  prolongation  of  the  ct 
tide.  In  old  age,  the  hairs,  dell 
tute  of  this  mtdulla,  dry  up,  fpli 
and  fall  off.  Their  colour  is  froi 
the  juice,  which  fills  the  internal  ce 
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Iular  texture.  They  feem  to  exhale 
through  their  extremities,  and  pof- 
fibly  throughout  their  whole  furface, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  the  con- 
dant  protrufion  of  their  medulla, 
which  ought  to  have  an  end,  from 
the  plica  polonica,  and  from  the  lu- 
minous rays  that  come  out  from  the 
hairs  of  an  animal  electrified.  The 
fubcutaneous  fat  follows  the  courle 
of  the  hairs,  and  is  exhaled. 

The  nails  are  of  the  nature  and 
fabric  of  the  cuticle,  and  fall  off  along 
with  it,  being  in  like  manner  infen- 
fible,  and  capable  of  reprodu£tion. 
They  are  found  upon  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  occupying  their  up- 
per and  back  part,  and  correfpond 
to  the  tadlile  papillary  apex,  which 
they  fupport,  and  retain  applied  to 
the  objed  felt.  They  arife  from  a 
fquare  root,  between  an  internal  lira- 
turn  of  the  Ikin,  mixed  with  perio- 
fteum,  and  another  external  llratum, 
a little  beyond  the  lad  articulation  : 
they  go  out  by  a lunar  cleft  in  the 
external  plate  of  the  Ikin,  where  the 
cuticle  partly  returns  back  towards 
the  root  of  the  nail,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres, and  is  partly  laid  over  the  out- 
fide  of  the  nail,  and  extended  forward 
with  it,  forming  its  outer  covering. 
The  nail  itfelf  is  foft  when  it  is  firft 
produced,  and  in  the  part  covered  by 
the  Ikin ; but,  by  age,  and  contad 
with  the  air,  it  becomes  harder,  cor- 
neous, folid,  and  elaftic,  compofed  of 
long  fibres  cemented  by  gluten,  fepa- 
rated  by  fulci,  fifiile,  and  of  many 
layers.  The  nail  thus  formed,  ex- 
tends itfelf  to  the  extremity  of  the 
finger ; and,  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, its  internal  flriated  furface  is 
lined  by  furrowed  Ikin,  blended  with 
periofteum,  of  which  the  filaments 
are  firll  Ihort,  afterwards  longer,  and 
thofe  which  adhere  near  the  point  of 
the  nail  are  the  longed  of  all.  Thefe 
are  mod  intimately  connected  with 
the  root  of  the  nail.  Beyond  the  ad- 
hering part  of  the  nail,  the  Ikin  again 
becomes  free  and  unconnected  with 


the  nail,  and  has  its  own  epidermis. 
A furrowed  net-work  is  interpofed 
betwixt  the  fkin  and  nail,  which  is 
feparable  and  foft,  for  the  protection 
of  the  papillae  ; where  the  furrows 
are,  it  becomes  gradually  harder,  fo 
that  at  lad  it  can  fcarcely  be  didin- 
guifhed  from  the  nail.  The  tendons 
do  not  reach  fo  far  as  the  nail. 

The  fubcutaneous  cellular  fub- 
dance  in  very  few  places  is  without 
fat,  on  account  of  the  neceflary 
motion  of  the  Ikin.  Where  it  is 
replenifhed  wfith  fat,  it  defends  the 
warmth  of  the  internal  parts  from 
the  air ; it  renders  the  ikin  move- 
able  upon  the  mufcles ; it  fills  up 
the  cavities  between  the  mufcles 
themfelves ; and  contributes  to  the 
whitenefs  and  beauty  of  the  body. 
The  Hein,  Malpighian  mucus,  and 
cuticle,  not  only  cover  the  exter- 
nal furface  of  the  body  every 
where,  but  likewife,  where  they 
feem  to  be  perforated  ; returning  in- 
wards they  gradually  change  their 
appearance.  For  the  cuticle  is  ma- 
nifcd  in  the  anus,  urethra,  vagina, 
cornea  of  the  eye,  auditory  palfage, 
mouth,  and  tongue  ; nor  is  it  wantr- 
ing even  in  the  domach  itfelf  and  in- 
tedines  ; although,  by  the  perpetual 
emollition,  its  fabric  be  altered,  and 
relaxed  into  their  villous  coat.  Thus 
the  true  Ikin,  being  continuous  with 
the  internal  fabric  of  the  palate, 
tongue,  pharynx,  nodrils,  vagina, 
&c.  changes  every  where  into  the 
white,  thick,  pulpy,  commonly  cal- 
led nervous,  coat  of  thofe  parts. 

What  has  been  hitherto  advanced 
is  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  underdani, 
the  nature  of  touch.  The  papilka 
at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  fome  vhat 
larger  in  the  infide,  beautifully  dif- 
pofed  in  fpiral  folds,  probabb’  ome? 
what  eredted  by  the  attention  -of  the 
mind,  as  appears  from  .hi  erings, 
from  the  nipples  of  women,  from  the 
prolapfus  of  an  intedine,  from  the 
handling  of  tangible  objects,  and 
from  gentle  fridtion,  receive  the  im* 
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preffion  of  the  ob:e<51  on  their  ner- 
vous fabric,  and  tranfmit  it  to  the 
trunks  of  the  nerves,  and  to  the  brain. 
This  is  the  hide  of  touch.  It  en- 
ables us  to  diftinguifh  chiefly  the 
roughnefs  of  objtdts  ; and  lias  been 
pofTtfTed  to  fo  exquifite  a degree  by 
home  perfons,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  diftinguifh  coloured  fur- 
faces  by  the  toueff  alone.  We  per- 
ceive heat,  when  external  bodies  are 
warmer  than  our  fingers;  and  weight 
likewife,  when  they  gravitate  more 
in  companion  with  their  bulk 
than  ufual.  Humidity  we  judge  of 
by  the  prefence  of  adhering  water; 
foftnefs,  by  the  yield  ng  of  the  objcdl  ; 
hardnefs,  by  the  yielding  of  the  fin- 
ger; figure,  by  the  hard  limits  cir- 
cumfcribing  them  ; diftance,  by  an 
inaccurate  calculation  derived  from 
experience,  to  which  the  length  of 
the  arm  ftrves  as  a meafure,  &c. 
Touch  corrects  the  errois  of  our  other 
fenfes,  although  it  fometimes  errs  it- 
felf,  and  though  other  fenfes,  inde- 
pendent of  touch,  furnilh  animals 
with  juft  perceptions. 

The  mucous  body  of  Malpighius 
moderates  the  adiion  of  the  cbjedt 
touched,  and  prtferves  the  integrity 
and  foftnefs  of  the  papilla?'.  ri  he 
cuticle  excludes  the  air  from  the  de- 
flruftible  fkin  ; moderates  the  im- 
preflions  of  bodies,  fo  that  they  may 
be  "only  fufficient  to  effedt  the  touch 
without  caufing  pain  : and,  therelore 
when  thickened  by  ufe,  the  fenle  of 
> feeling  is  loft  ; but,  if  it  be  too  foft, 
the  touch  becomes  painful.  T he 
hairs  defend  the  cuticle  from  fridiion, 
generate  and  preferve  the  heat,  con- 
ceal fome  parts,  and  render  the  mem- 
braaes  of  others  iriitable,  which  re- 
quo  to  be  defended  agairift  the  en- 
trance of  infecfs ; and  peihaps  they 
excrete  fomething  excrementitious, 
and  afford  a paftage  to  the  exhaled 
oil.  'J  he  nails  are  fubfervient  to  the 
touch,  by  refilling  the  obje  cl  touched 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  papillae  from 
yitlding,  and  being  bent  back  \ they 
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increafe  the  power  of  apprebennon, 
and  alii  ft  in  the  handling  of  minute 
obj  £ls.  In  moll  animals,  they  ferve 
as  weapons  of  offence  ; and  would  be 
of  the  lame  ufe  to  man,  if  they  were 
not  cut. 

Thtfe  are  not  all  the  ufes  of  the 
fkin.  For  a moft  important  office  of  | % 
that  covering  is  to  exhale  from  the 
body  a large  quantity  of  humours,  IsM 
and  to  abforb  others  from  the  air.  moot 
Accordingly,  tire  whole  furface  of 
the  fkin,  by  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  arteries,  bo>h  prolonged  into 
the  papilke,  and  feated  in  the  fkin  it-  all 
fell,  exhales  a vapour  which  exudes  1 1,5^ 
through  correfponding  pores  of  the 
cuticle  : but  when  the  pofition  of  the  lAi 
veftels Is  changed,  it  is  efFufed  be-  I|n!i 
tween  the  cuticle  and  fkin.  \ hefe  iftlr 
arteries  are  ealily  demonftrated  by  in-  Isitn 
jedting  water  or  ifinglas  into  the  ar- 
teries ; for  then,  from  all  parts  of  the  Mi 
fkin,  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  drops  Mr 
exude,  which  being  effufed  under  the 
cuticle,  rendered  impervious  by  death,  ltond< 
raife  it  up  in  blitters.  1*  1 jco 

During  life,  this  exhalation  is  de- 
monftrated in  many  ways.  A bright 
mirror,  when  held  near  the  warm  and 
naked  fkin,  is  quickly  obfeured  by  a |ko 
moift  vapour.  In  fubterraneous  ca- 
verns, where  the  air  is  denfer,  it  moft 
evidently  efcapes  in  the  air,  from  the  ■ lion 
whole  furface  of  the  body,  in  the  Hi 
form  of  v'fible  and  thick  clouds. 

In  man,  and  in  fome,  though  not  taf 
in  all  animals,  whenever  the  motion 
of  the  blood  is  increafed,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  fkin  is  hot  and  re- 
Jaxed,  from  the  fmall  cutaneous 
pores,  inftead  of  an  invilible  vapour,  in 
fvveat  exudes  in  the  form  of  minute,  ^ 
but  vifible  drops,  which,  with  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  run  together  into  jJr 
larger  drops.  The  hotteli  parts  are  |[C 
moft  fubjedf  to  fweat,  as  the  head,  J||0 
bread,  and  folds  of  the  body.  The 
experiment  before  mentioned,  toge- 
ther with  the  fimplicity  of  naiure, 
the  vifible  denfity  of  the  cutaneows 
and  pulmonary  exhalation,  perfuades 
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us,  that  fweat  is  difcharged  through 
the  fame  veffels  which  are  the  organs 
of  perfpiration,  and  that  it  differs 
only  in  its  quantity  and  celerity,  and 
by  the  admixture  of  the  liquor  of  the 
febaceous  glands,  and  the  lubcutanc- 
ous  oil,  which  being  diluted  by  the 
more  plentifully  fecreted  arterial  fluid, 
exude  of  an  oily  and  yellow  confid- 
ence, and  chiefly  caufe  the  ftnell  and 
colour  of  the  fweat.  Hence,  it  is 
more  fetid  and  yellower  in  the  aim- 
pits  and  groins,  where  th  )fe  glands 
are  moll:  numerous.  Both  blood  and 
fmall  fand  have  efcaped  from  the  fkiu 
along  with  the  fweat. 

The  nature  of  perfpiration  mud 
be  invclligated  by  experiments,  and 
by  its  analogy  with  the  pulmonary 
exhalation,  which,  in  like  manner, 
but  more  frequently,  becomes  vifible 
in  a cold  air.  That  this  exhalation 
I is  chiefly  water,  has  been  proved  by 
! experiments,  in  which  the  breath, 
being  received  into  large  veffds,  has 
condenfed  into  watery  drops.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  tenuity  of  the 
cloud  on  the  mirror,  and  its  volatility 
and  by  the  familiar  change  of  the 
perfpired  matter,  when  obfirudted, 
into  a diurefis  or  diarrahcea,  and  from 
the  eafy  determination  of  warm  li- 
quors to  affume  the  form  of  perfpira- 
tion by  heat,  or  of  urine  by  cold. 
This  water  is  derived  from  our  drink, 
which  furnithes  a great  part  of  the 
perfpiration,  and  from  inhalation. 
Frequently,  even  the  odours  of  our 
aliments  may  be  plainly  perceived  in 
the  perfpi-ration  ; there  is  alfo  an 
admixture  of  the  electrical  matter 
in  every  perfon,  and  in  foine  it  is 
evidently  lucid. 

That  it  alfo  contains  fome  volatile 
particles  of  an  alkaline  nature,  is  evi- 
dent, both  fiom  the  nature  of  our 
blood,  and  from  the  conliderable 
evils  which  fucceed  the  retention  of 
the  perfpiration,  molt  corflpicuoufly 
in  acute  difeafts,  when,  by  being  re- 
pelled inward,  it  renders  the  urine 
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pale,  and  from  the  corruption  of  the 
air  by  refpiration.  This  volatile  al- 
kaline maiter  aiijes  from  the  particles 
of  the  blood,  attenuated  by  perpetual 
heat  and  trituration,  aud  changed 
into  an  acrimonious  nature.  Dogs 
trace  thele  odours,  and  could  not 
know  their  mailers  unlefs  fome  thing 
o f a particular  nature  were  perfpired 
from  each  perfon. 

The  quantity  of  matter  perfpired 
is  very  large,  whether  we  confider  the 
extent  of  the  organ  fecreting  it,  the 
quantity  of  vapour  exhaled  by  the 
lungs  alone,  or  the  experiments  of 
San&oiiu-,  by  which  it  would  feem, 
that  of  eight  pounds  of  food  and 
drink,  five  pounds,  or,  according  to 
other  experiments  in  a colder  country, 
from  fifty  fix  to  thirty  ounces  are 
perfpired;  which  neither  add  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  nor  efcape  by 
any  vifible  excretion  except  the  fa- 
liva,  fweat,  and  mucus  of  the  nefe. 
But  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  even 
much  larger  than  this ; iince  it  not 
oniy  throws  off  fuch  a proportion 
of  the  alimentary  matters,  but  like- 
wife  rtdiicharges  what  the  blood  re- 
quires by  inhalation.  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  different  Hates  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  body,  have  great  influ- 
ence. In  warm  countries,  in  the 
furnmer  months,  and  in  vouno-  active 
perfons,  more  goes  off  by  perfpi- 
ration, and  lefs  by  the  urine.  But 
in  cold  climates,  during  the  tempe- 
rate and  winter  feafons,  in  aged  or 
inactive  perfons,  more  goes  off  by 
the  u ine  than  by  the  infenfible  per- 
fpiration. In  temperate  countries, 
making  a computation  throughout 
the  whole  year,  fomething  more  is 
perfpired  than  what  paffts  off  by 
urine  ; and,  by  collating  all  the  ex- 
periments made  in  different  coun- 
tries, both  excretions  are  almoft  alike. 
Tt  is  alfo  fome  what  affedted  by  the 
difference  of  time  after  eating  ; and 
the  law  which  feems  to  obtain,  is, 
that  the  perfpiration  is  moll  copious 


at  that  time  when  the  alimentary 
matters,  being  moftly  digefted,  and 
received  into  the  blood,  are  fitted  for 
exhalation.  It  is  naturally  diminifhed 
•curing  deep,  even  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates ; but  it  is  increafed  by  the  heat 
of  the  bed-clothes. 

In  general,  a plentiful  and  equable 
perfpiration,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  body  is  ftrong,  are  good  figns  of 
health ; for  excefiive  perfpiration, 
when  conjoined  with  debility,  is  ob- 
ferved  to  do  more  mifchief  than  its 
entire  fuppreflion,  if  what  has  been 
written  on  this  fubject  is  fufficiently 
to  be  depended  on.  It  is  a fign  of 
health,  becaufe  it  denotes  the  pervi- 
oufnefs  of  thevefielsdifperfed  through- 
out the  whole  body,  and  the  com- 
plete digeftion  of  the  aliments,  of 
which  a great  part  is  refolved  into 
halitus.  When  it  is  diminifhed,  it 
indicates  conftri&ion  of  the  fkin, 
weaknefs  of  the  heart,  and  imperfect 
digeftion.  When  excefiive,  it  per- 
haps waftes  the  nervous  fpirits.  This 
difcharge  is,  by  moderate  exercife, 
increafed  to  fix  times  that  of  a perfon 
at  reft,  to  the  extent  of  a pound  in 
an  hour,  or  even  in  half  an  hour.  It 
is  farther  increafed,  if  aided  by  ftrong 
and  open  veflels,  by  warm,  watery, 
and  cordial  drinks,  by  food  of  eafy 
digeftion,  by  a denfe  and  temperate 
atmofphere,  and  by  chearfulnefs.  It 
is  diminifhed  or  fupprefled  by  the 
contrary  caufes ; as  a denfe  fkin,  a 
moift,  or  a cold  and  dry  atmofphere, 
reft,  an  increafed  flow  of  urine,  the 
fupervention  of  a diarrhoea ; and 
laftly,  nervous  agitation,  from  a difa- 
greeable  affection  of  the  mind.  How- 
ever, the  continuance  of  life  does  not 
depend  fo  intimately  on  this  difcharge 
which  is  fo  eafily,  and  without  bad 
confequences,  incqiafed  or  diminifh- 
ed by  flight  caufes;  and  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  in  many  nations,  anointing 
their  fkins  with  oil,  and  in  many  ani- 
mals. When  by  being  fupprefled, 
it  produces  fuch  bad  efFe&s  in  fevers 


of  a bad  kind,  it  hurts  chiefly  by  the 
putrefeent  particles,  which  are  re- 
tained by  the  perfpiration  being  fup- 
prefled. 

The  fweat  is  evidently  of  a faline 
nature  ; as  appears  both  from  its  tafte 
and  from  the  cryftals  which  form 
upon  the  clothes  of  glafs-blowers ; 
and  by  diftillation,  which  demon- 
ft rates  its  alkaline  nature.  Hence, 
by  this  difcharge,  the  miafmata  of 
the  moft  peftilential  difeafes  are  fre- 
quently expelled.  But,  in  reality, 
fweat  is  always  a preternatural  dif- 
charge, and  ought  never  to  exift  in  a 
healthy  perfon,  unlefs  by  violent  bo- 
dily exercife,  he  have  induced  a tem- 
porary difeafe.  It  alfo  is  frequently 
injurious  in  acute  difeafes  ; by  waft- 
ing the  water  of  the  blood,  fo  that 
the  reft  becomes  thicker,  and  the 
falts  move  acrimonious.  By  violent 
exercife,  or  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  fweat  is  extremely  fetid  ; and  even 
fanguineous : being  eledlrical,  it 
fometimes  is  lucid. 

The  ufes  of  perfpiration  are,  to 
free  the  blood  of  its  redundant  wa- 
ter, of  its  alkaline  impurities,  ren- 
dered more  acrid  by  repeated  circu- 
lations ; and  of  an  extremely  volatile 
oil,  probably,  prepared  from  the  fame 
blood.  The  fame  perfpiration  like- 
wife  qualifies  and  foftens  the  cuticle, 
and  preferves  the  neceflary  foftnefs 
of  the  papillae. 

But  the  farfte  fkin,  which  has  vef- 
fels  exhaling  into  the  air,  is  likewife 
replenifhed  with  veflels,  which  abforb 
thin  vapours  from  the  air,  either  per- 
petually, or  at  lead  in  a moderate  de- 
pree  of  cold  ; in  a moift  atmofphere  ; 
in  the  night-time,  when  the  body  is 
at  reft,  the  mind  deprefled,  and  un- 
der circumftances,  contrary  to  thofe 
mentioned  above,  which  increafe  per- 
fpiration. Thefe  veins  are  demon- 
ftrated  by  anatomical  injections, 
which,  thin  or  watery,  exude 
through  them  in  the  fame  manner  as ' 
through  the  arteries : moreover,  by 
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the  manifeft  operations  of  medicines, 
diffufed  in  the  air,  or  applied  to  the 
fkin  : of  vapours,  mercury,  turpen- 
tine, faffron  ; of  baths,  mercurial 
plafters.  tobacco,  coloquintida, opium, 
cantharides,  arfenic  ; by  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  poifons,  abforbed  by  the 
/kin  ; as  the  venereal  poifon  ; by  the 
living  of  animals,  without  drink,  in 
hot  but  humid  iflands  ; by  the  per- 
fpiration  and  urine  being  fu  Anciently 
copious  in  fucli  fituations,  without 
much  drink ; and  laftly,  by  extra- 
ordinary morbid  cafes,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  urine  difcharged  has  far 
exceeded  the  drink  taken  in  ; in 
which  it  is  probable,  that  the  inhal- 
ing pores  were  more  open  ; for  that 
new  ones  were  generated,  is  not  cre- 
dible. It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  its 
quantity  ; that  it  is  very  great  in 
plants  in  the  night-time,  is  proved  by 
certain  experiments. 

Both  the  exhaling  and  inhaling 
veflels,  may  be  contracted  and  relaxed 
by  the  nervous  power.  This  appears 
from  the  effedts  of  the  paffions  of 
the  mind;  which,  if  lively  and  exhi- 
lirating,  relax  the  exhaling  .veflels, 
by  increafing  the  impulfe  of  the  in- 
flux of  blood  ; and  by  the  remiffion 
of  the  nerves  ; hence  rednefs,  moif- 
ture,  and  turgefcence  of  the  fkin. 
Thofe  paffions,  which  are  languid 
and  depreffing,  contract  the  exhal- 
ing veflels  ; as  appears  from  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  fkin,  produced  by  them  ; 
from  the  goofe-fkin,  by  terror ; and 
from  diarrhoea,  caufed  by  fear.  They 
alfo  feem  to  dilate  the  inhaling  vef- 
fels,  whence  fear  facilitates  the  adfion 
of  the  fmall-pox  and  the  plague. 

Touch  me  not.  See  Noli  me 
tangere. 

Touchwood,  See  Agaricus. 

Toxicaria  macasariensis. 
An  Indian  poifon,  obtained  from 
a tree  hitherto  undeferibed  by  any 
medical  botanifl,  known*  by  the 
name  of  £>oas-upas  ; it  is  a native 
of  South  America.  Concerning  this 


plant  various  and  almoft  incredib!« 
particulars  have  been  related,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times ; fomc 
of  them  true,  others  probably  founded 
on  fuperftition.  Rumphius  teftihes 
that  he  had  not  met  with  any  other 
more  dreadful  produced  from  any  ve- 
getable. And  he  adds,  that  this  poi- 
fon, of  which  the  Indians  boafl,  was 
much  more  terrible  to  the  Dutch  than 
any  warlike  inftrument.  He  likewife 
fays,  it  is  his  opinion,  that  it  is  of 
the  fame  natural  order  if  not  of  the  ' 
fame  genus  as  the  ceftrurn. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants  of  India 
call  it  Giftboom,  or  Spatenboom. 

By  Rumphius  it  is  called  Arbor 
toxicaria,  and  among  the  Malay  in- 
habitants of  Malacca,  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  it  has  the  names  of  Jpo, 
Cajo-  upas,  Boa-upas,  and  Lupo  matta 
ju.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  it  men- 
tioned by  Rumphius,  a male  and 
female  ; but  the  flowers  and  the  fruit 
are  unknown.  The  tree  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  a thick  trunk, 
fpreading  branches,  afli  coloured 
bark  ; the  wood  is  folid,  of  a yel- 
lowifh  white  colour,  variegated  with 
black  fpots. 

This  tree  grows  in  feveral  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  India,  principally 
in  the  iflands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo, Bali,  Macafler,  and  Celebes, 

It  is  found  for  the  mod  part  in  very 
defert  places,  and  on  bare  mountains. 

It  is  eatily  diflinguifhed  at  a diflance, 
as  no  other  tree  will  grow  near  it ; the 
ground  on  which  it  hands,  is  barren 
and  parched  up. 

The  juice  of  this  tree,  in  which 
the  whole  deleterious  power  refides, 
is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  being 
dried,  appears  like  a refm.  That 
obtained  from  the  male  tree,  is  faid 
to  be  the  hardeft  and  beft,  refem- 
bling  pitch  ; being  friable  by  the  fire. 

Thofe  who  collect  this  juice  mud 
be  extremely  cautious,  that  they  may 
not  be  endangered.  They  ffiould  be 
covered  with  linen,  that  they  may 
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rot  be  incommoded  by  the  vapours 
which  it  emits.  Long  bamboos  are 
therefore  employed,  pointed  like  a 
fpear  at  the  extremity,  as  no  one 
dare  'remove  the  juice  with  their 
hands.  Thefe  canes  are  puffied 
obliquely  into  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  that  the  juice  may  gradually 
drop  into  the  hollow  of  the  cane, 
where  it  condenfes  into  a fubftance, 
and  of  the  colour  as  above  mentioned. 
The  nearer  the  root  that  the  juice  is 
obtained  the  more  efficacious  the  poi- 
fon. Upwards  of  twenty  reeds  are 
left  in  the  tree  for  three  or  four  days, 
that  the  juice  mav  colled!  and  harden 
in  their  cavities.  The  upperjoint  of  the 
reed  being  thus  filled,  is  cut  off  from 
the  remaining  part.  Thisjuice  while 
yet  recent,  is  formed  into  fmall  glo- 
bules, put  into  the  hollow  cavities  of 
reed>,  and  then  kept  in  a dry  place, 
covered  with  feven  or  eight  folds  of 
linen,  but  it  mull  every  week  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned,  led  it  fnould 
become  mouldy.  By  exhalation  it 
■ Iofes  its  adfivity  which  is  much  di- 
miniffied  in  the  fpace  of  one  year; 
and  in  a few  years  is  en  irely  gone. 

1 he  poifonous  quality  of  this  tree 
is  very  dreadful.  Erom  the  mere  ha- 
litus  which  it  emits,  the  limbs  are  as 
it  were  congealed,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  affected  with  fpafms.  If  any 
one  Hand  under  it  with  his  head  bare, 
a lofs  of  hair  is  the  confequence ; 
and  if  a drop  from  the  tree  falls  on 
any  part,  an  exceffive  fwtlling  arifes. 
Evtn  the  air  about  this  tree  is  lo  in- 
fedled,  that  birds,  when  fitting  on 
its  branches,  in  a ffiort  time  fall  down 
dead;  they  can  even  with  difficulty 
fly  over  it ; and  the  ground  is  barren 
' for  near  a done  cad  around  it. 

The  poifon  of  the  female  tree, 
however,  is  faid  to  be  much  weaker, 
and  from  that  reafon  it  is  employed 
in  catching  wild  beads.  It  is  not 
ufed  for  poifoning  weapons,  unlefs 
mixed  w ith  the  tlronger  kind ; but 


by  this  the  power  of  both  is  fuppofeij 
to  be  increafed.  When  any  perfon 
is  wounded  with  a dart,  upon  which 
this  poifon  has  been  rubbed,  it  very 
quickly  diffufes  itfelf  through  every 
part,  exciting  a violent  fenfe  of  heat 
and  vertigo,  to  which  death  foon 
fucceeds.  The  poifoned  weapons  in 
general  preferve  their  power  for  two 
years;  but  in  feme  indances  only 
two  or  three  months.  It  is  for  the 
mod  part  fatal,  from  immediate  ad- 
mi  ffion  into  the  blood  ; and  accord- 
ingly Rumphius  aflerts,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Celebes  fometimes  ven- 
ture to  employ  it  as  a remedy  inter- 
nally. 

The  drength  of  this  poifon  is  de- 
termined as  follows.  A quantity  of 
of  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  root  of 
the  Lamprijang  or  Amomum  zerum- 
bet,  having  a portion  of  water  mixed 
with  it,  is  drained  through  linen,  and 
to  this  a fmall  portion  of  the  poifon 
is  added.  Upon  this  mixture  a hid- 
den ebullition  takes  place,  by  which 
the  drength  of  the  poifon  is  deter- 
mined, according  to  the  violence  of 
the  boiling.  This  operation  is  faid 
not  to  be  dangerous  as  the  operation 
feels  only  a fudden  increafe  of  heat. 

T he  deleterious  pcifon  in  general 
proves  fatal,  in  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hour,  fometimes  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; fo  that  antidotes  can  be  very 
rarely  employed.  The  Macalferian 
kings,  with  the  view  of  exploring 
the  deleterious  power  of  the  poifon, 
have  directed  experiments  to  be  per- 
formed on  criminals.  But  even  when 
a finger  or  thumb  be  wounded  and 
amputated  it  cannot  be  faved. 

It  is  not  entirely  of  a gummy  na- 
ture, as  it  may  be  diffolved  in  arrack. 
The  Indians  employ  this  poifon  to 
puniffi  criminals,  and  likewife  to 
rub  on  the  weapons  they  ufe.  But 
neverthelefs  in  its  crude  date  it 
is  employed  as  an  antidote  againft 
other  poifons,  both  internally  a«d 
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externally.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  form  of  plafter,  againft  the 
bite  of  poifonous  infe&s.  It  is 
faid  to  allay  pain  quickly,  and  extract 
the  poifon  fooner  than  any  other  re- 
medy. A pill  formed  by  the  mixing 
it  with  the  pulp  of  fome  fruits,  is 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  cafes  of  ob- 
flinate  ulcers,  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. When  weakened,  it  is  ufed 
in  killing  deer,  and  the  flefh  thus 
killed  is  by  no  means  obnoxious. 

Toxicology,  ( Toxicologic. , a , f. 
To|«*oAo7t»,  from  roiovy  an  arrow  or 
bow  ; becaufe  the  darts  of  the  an- 
cients were  ufually  befmeared  with 
iome  poifonous  fubflance  ; and  xoyor, 
a difeourfe).  A diflertation  on 
poifons.  See  Poifon. 

Trabeculae,  ( T r ahead  a,  <s,  f. 
a fmall  beam).  This  word  is  moflly 
applied  by  anatomifis  to  the  fmall 
medullary  fibres  of  the  brain,  which 
•conftitule  the  commifiures. 

Trachea,  ( Trachea , a,  f.  Tpx- 
yuct  ; fo  called  from  its  roughnefs  ; 
from  rc-xyjcy  rough).  The  wind- 
pipe. The  trachea  is  a cartilaginous 
and  membranous  canal,  through 
which  the  air  paffes  into  the  lungs. 
Its  upper  part  which  is  called  the  la* 
lynx,  is  compofed  of  five  cartilages. 
The  uppermofl  and  fmalleft  of  thefe 
cartilages,  is  placed  over  the  glottis 
or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is  cal- 
led epiglottis,  as  doling  the  paffage  to 
the  lungs  in  the  a<5i  of  fwallowing. 
The  Tides  of  the  larynx  are  compofed 
of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  which 
are  of  a very  complex  figure,  not 
cafy  to  be  deferibed.  The  anterior 
and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made 
up  of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which 
is  called  thyvoides  or  feutiformis,  from 
its  being  fhaped  like  a buckler  .:  and 
the  other  oricoLdes  or  annularis,  from 
its  refembling  a ring.  Both  thefe 
cartilages  may  be  fdi  immediately 
under  the  {kin,  at  the  fore  part  of 
ihe  thorax  ; and  the  thyroidcs,  by  its 
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convexity^  forms  an  eminence  called 
the  pomum  adami,  which  is  ulually 
more  coniiderable  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female  fubjed. 

All  thefe  cartilages  are  united  to 
each  other  by  means  of  very  elafiic 
ligamentous  fibres ; and  are  enabled  by 
the  aflifiance  of  their  feveral  mufcles, 
to  dilate  or  contract  the  paffage  of 
the  larynx,  and  to  perform  that  va- 
riety of  motion  which  feems  to  point 
cut  the  larynx,  as  the  principal  or- 
gan of  the  voice  ; for  when  the  air 
palfes  out  through  a wound  in  the 
trachea,  it  produces  fio  found. 

Thefe  cartilages  are  moillened  by 
a mucus,  which  feems  to  be  fecreted 
by  minute  glands  bloated  near  them. 
The  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
and  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti- 
lages, are  in  fome  meafure  covered 
anteriorly  by  a confiderable  body, 
which  is  fup.pofed  to  be  of  a glan- 
dular ftructure,  and  from  its  duration 
is  called  the  thyroid  gland,  though 
its  excretory  du£t  has  not  yet  been 
difeovered,  or  its  real  ufe  afceitained. 
The  glottis  is  entirely  covered  by  a 
very  fine  membrane,  which  is  moif- 
tened  by  a conftant  fupply  of  a wa- 
tery fluid.  From  the  larynx  the 
canal  begins  to  take  the  name  of 
trachea  or  afpera  arteria,  and  extends 
from  thence  as. far  down  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth  vertebrae  of  the  back,  where 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  which, 
are  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tube. 
Each  of  thefe  bronchia  ramifies 
through  the  fub  fiance  of  that  lobe  of 
the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  diftributed, 
by  an  infinite  number  of  branches, 
which  are  formed  of  cartilages  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  like  ihofe  of 
the  trachea,  by  an  intervening  mem- 
braneous and  liiraraentary  fub  fiance. 
Each  or  thefe  cartilages  is  of  an  an- 
gular figure ; and  as  they  become’ 
graduaby  lefs  and  lefs  in  their  dia- 
meter, the  lower  ones  are  in  fome 
meafure  received  into  thofe  above 
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diem,  when  the  lungs  after  being  in- 
flated, gradually  collapfe  by  the  air 
being  pufhed  out  from  them  in  ex- 
piration. As  the  branches  of  the 
bronchias  become  more  minute,  their 
cartilages  become  more  and  more 
angular  and  membranous,  till  at 
length  they  become  perfectly  mem- 
braneous, and  at  lali  become  invifib’e. 
The  trachea  is  furnifhed  with  flefhy 
or  mufcular  fibres,  fome  of  which 
pafs  through  its  whole  extent  longi- 
tudinally, while  the  others  are  car- 
ried round  it  in  a circular  direction, 
fo  that  by  the  contraction  or  relax- 
ation of  thefe  fibres,  it  is  enabled  to 
fhorten  or  lenghten  itfelf,  and  like- 
wife  to^dilate  or  contract  the  diameter 
of  its  paflage.  The  trachea  and  its 
branches,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
are  furnifhed  with  a great  number  of 
fmall  glands  which  are  lodged  in 
their  cellular  fubflance,  and  difeharge 
a mucous  fluid  on  the  inner  furface 
of  thefe  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by 
keeping  it  conflantly  open,  afford  a 
free  paflage  to  the  air  which  we  are 
obliged  to  be  inceflantly  refpiring ; 
and  its  membranous  part,  by  being 
capable  of  contraction  or  dilatation, 
enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the 
air  in  a greater  or  lefs  quantity,  and 
with  more  or  lefs  velocity,  as  may 
be  required  in  finging  and  declama- 
tion. This  membraneous  ftruCture 
of  the  trachea  pofteriorly,  feems  like- 
wife  to  afiift  in  the  defeent'  of  the 
food,  by  preventing  that  impediment 
to  its  paflage  down  the  cefophagus, 
which  might  be  expeCted,  if  the 
cartilages  be  complete  rings.  The 
trachea  receives  its  arteries  from  the 
carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries,  and 
its  veins  pafs  into  the  jugulars.  Its 
nerves  arife  from  the  recurrent  branch 
of  the  eighth  pair,  and  from  the  cer- 
vical plexus. 

Trachelo,  (from  the 

neck).  Karnes  compounded  of  this 


word  belong  to  mufcles  which  are 
attached  to  the  neck  ; as  the 

Tkachelo-mastoideus,  ( Muf- 
cuius  trachelo  majlo'ideus ).  A mufcle 
fituated  on  the  neck,  which  aflifls  the 
complexus,  but  pulls  the  head  more 
to  one. fide. 

Trach  eot  o m y,  ( Tracheotomiat 

f.  y from  rpa^vcj  rough, 

and  to  cut).  A fynonym  of 

bronchotomy.  See  Bronchotomy . 

Trachoma,  ( T rachomay  at  is.  n . 
Trfxyvfj.a  ; from  rough).  An 

afperity  in  the  internal  fuperficies  of 
the  eyelid.  The  effects  are  a violent 
ophthalmia,  and  a fevere  pain,  as 
often  as  the  eyelid  moves.  The  fpe- 
cies  are,  I.  Tracoma  fahulofum , from 
fand  fading  between  the  eye  and  the 
eyelid  of  perfons  travelling,  blown 
by  a high  wind  ; this  happens  chiefly 
in  fabulous  fituations,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  fpeCtacles  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  or  by  guarding  againft  the 
flights  of  fand  by  covering  the  eyes. 
2. Trachoma  carunculojumy  which arifes 
from  caruncles,  or  flefhy  verucae, 
growing  in  the  internal  fuperficies  of 
the  eyelid.  This  fpecies  of  the  tra- 
choma is  called  morum  palpebrse  in- 
ternse,  becaufe  the  tuberculous  inter- 
nal fuperficies  appears  of  a livid  red 
like  a mulberry.  Others  call  thefe 
carunculse  pladorotes.  3.  Trachoma 
herpeticum , which  are  hard  puftules  in 
the  internal  fuperficies  of  the  eyelids. 
This  is  alfo  called  fycofis,  feu  palpe- 
bra  ficofa,  from  its  refemblance  to 
granulated  fubftances  in  cut  fig. 
With  the  Greeks  it  is  nominated 
atomablepharon,  or  proptons ; by 
the  Latins,  prolapfus  palpebras  fupe- 
rioris. 

Tragacantha,  ( Tragacantha^ 

f.  t pay ecKa^a , from  rpayc  , a goat, 
and  axctvby,  a thorn  ; fo  called  from 
its  pods  refembling  the  goat’s  beard). 
Goat’s-thorn.  Milk-vetch.  Bjlra- 
galus  tragacantha  caudice  arborefeente , 
pctiolis fpinefcentibus  of  Linnaeus.  Claf* 


\y%adelph\a.  Order  Decandria.  Gum 
ragacanth,  or  gum  dragant  (which 
s forced  from  this  plant  by  the  in- 
enfity  of  the  folar  rays  about  Mount 
da,  where  it  is  concreted  into  irregu- 
ar  lumps  or  vermicular  pieces,  bent 
nto  a variety  of  fhapes,  and  larger 
>r  fmaller  proportions,  according  to 
he  fize  of  the  wound  from  which  it 
Hues),  diffefs  from  all  other  known 
rums  in  imparting  to  a very  large 
quantity  of  water  a thick  and  glu- 
inous  confidence.  The  demulcent 
qualities  of  this  gum  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fimilar  to  thofe  of  gum  ara- 
dic.  (See  Arabic  gam).  It  is  fel- 
;lom  given  alone,  but  frequently  in 
,'ombination  with  more  powerful  me- 
dicines, efpecially  in  the  form  of 
roches,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  : it  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  powder  of  cerufs. 

Tragacanth  gum.  See  Tra- 
gacantha . 

Tragicus,  ( Muf cuius  tragicus ) . 
A proper  mufcle  of  the  ear,  which 
jpulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a little 
forward. 

Tragopogon,  { Tragopogon , i, 
n.  Tpcty','fruy<j\ ) from  T| ifzy',c9  a goat, 
and  7 T^yu'.,  a beard  ; fo  called  becaufe 
its  downy  feed  while  enclofed  in  the 
calyx  refembles  a goat's  beard). 
Goat's  beard.  The  young  dems  of 
this  plant,  Tragopogon  pratenje  of 
'Linnaeus,  are  eaten  like  afpara- 
gus,  and  are  a pleafant  and  whole- 
iome  food.  The  root  is  alfo  excel- 
lent, and  was  formerly  ufed  medi- 
cinally as  a diuretic. 

Tragopogon  pratense.  The 
fydematic  name  of  the  common 
goat’s  beard.  See  Tragopogon. 

Tragoselinum,  ( Tragofelinum , 
i,  n.  rpuy'jrehu/oit  from  rpayoc , a goat, 
and  <7s?uk>»,  parfley  ; named  from  its 
hairy  coat  like  the  beard  of  a goat). 
The  but  net  faxifrage  was  fo  called. 
See  Rapinella. 

Tragus,  ( Tragus , i , m,  rpyoj,  a 
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goat  ; fo  called  from  its  having  nu- 
merous little  hairs,  or  from  its  being 
hairy  like  the  goat).  A fmall  car- 
tilaginous eminence  of  the  auricula 
or  external  ear,  placed  anteriorly,  and 
conne&ed  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  helix.  It  is  befet  with  nume- 
rous little  hairs,  defending  in  fome 
meafure  the  entrance  of  the  external 
auditory  pafiage. 

Transpiration,  (Tranfpiratio9 
from  trans,  through,  and  fpiro , to 
breathe).  A fynonym  of  perfpira- 
tion.  See  P erfpiration. 

Tr  ANSVER  SALIS  ABDOMINIS, 

{Muf cuius  tranfverfalis).  A mufcle, 
fituated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  fupports  and  coifi^ref- 
, fes  the  abdominal  vifeera. 

Transversalis  anticus  pri- 
mus. See  Reftus  capitis  lateralis. 

Transversalis  cervicis.  See 
Ijongf/imvs  dorfi. 

Transversalis  colli,  A 
mufcle,  fituated  on  the  poderior  part 
of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck 
obliquely  backwards,  and  a little  to 
one  fide. 

Transversalis  dorsi.  See 
Multifidus  fpina. 

Transversalis  major  collt. 
See  Longiffimus  dorji . 

Transversalis  pedis,  ( Muf 
cuius  tranfverfalis  pedis).  A mufcle 
of  the  foot,  which  it  contra&s  by 
bringing  the  great  toe  and  the  two 
outermod  toes  nearer  each  other. 

Transverse  suture,  ( Sutura 
tranfverfalis).  This  future  runs  acrofs 
the  face,  and  finks  down  into  the  or- 
bits, joins  the  bones  of  the  fkull  to  the 
bones  of  the  face  ; but  with  fo  many 
irregularities  and  interruptions,  that 
the  dudent  will  fcarcely  recognize  it 
as  a future. 

Trans  verso  - spinales.  See 
Multifidus  fpine. 

TraNsversusauris,  ( Muf  cuius 
tranfverfus  auris).  A mufcle  of  the 
external  ear,  which  draws  the  upper 
part  of  the  concha  towards  the  helix. 
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TrANSVERSUS  RERlN^r,  ( Muf* 
*k!us  tranfverjus perinai).  A myltle 
of  the  organs  of  generation,  which 
fufta'ins  and  keeps  the  perineum  in  its 
proper  place. 

Transveksus  ferinei  .alter. 
Inferior  p roll  ate  of  W inflow.  Aim  ail 
mufcle  o caftonally  found  accompa- 
nying the  former. 

Tuapa  natans.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  mix  aquation.  See  'l  rib  ulus 
aquaticus. 

Trapezium  os , ( T rapezlum , /, 
n.  t cwiCto',  a four- Tided  figure;  fo 
called  from  its  lhape).  1 lie  hr  ft 
bone  of  the  fecond  :ow  of  the  carpus. 

Trapezius,  ( M u fail  us  trapezius y 
from  r;o.7t- djr,  , four-lquare  ; fo  named 
from  its  lhape).  Cucullaris » A 

mufcle  fituated  immediately  under 
the  integuments  of  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  neck  and  back.  !t  arifes,  by 
a thick,  round,  and  lhort  tendon, 
from  the  lower  part  of  a protuberance 
in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone 
backwards,  and  from  the  rough  line 
that  is  extended  from  thence  towards 
the  maftoid  proccfs  of  the  os  tem- 
poris,  and,  by  a thin  membranous 
tendon,  which  covers  part  of  the 
complex  us  and  fplenius.  It  then 
runs  downwards  along  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  rifts  tendinous  trom 
the  fpinous  proctffes  of  the  two  low- 
er mo  11  vtrttbrse  of  the  neck,  and 
from  the  fpinous  proct  flies  of  all  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  being  infepa- 
rably  united  to  its  fellow,  the  whole 
length  of  its  origin,  by  tendinous 
fibres,  which,  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  form  what  is  called  Ugamentum 
colli  y or  lire  cervical  ligament.  ' it  is 
inferted  flcfhy  into  the  broad  and 
pofterior  half  of  the  clavicle,  ten- 
dinous and  flcfhy  into  one  half  of  the 
acromion,  and  into  almoft  all  the 
fpine  of  the  fcapula.  . ^ 

This  mufcle  ferns  to  move  the 
fcapula  in  different  dirc&ions.  Its 
Upper  de  fee  tiding  fibres  pull  it  cb- 
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liquefy  upwards ; its  middle  tran‘ 
veift  ones  pull  itdireftfy  backwards 
its  inferior  fibres,  which  afecr.d  ob 
iiquely  upwards,  draw  it  obliquel 
downwards  and  backwards. 

1 he  upper  part  of  the  mufcle  aft 
upon  the  neck  and  head,  the  latte 
of  which  it  draws  backwards,  am 
turns  upon  its  axis.  It  likewife  con 
curs  with  other  mufcles  in  counter 
a&ing  the  flexion  of  the  head  for 
wards. 

Trapfzoides  os.  The  fecoiv 
bone  of  the  lecond  row  of  the  carpus 
fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  tli 
trapezium  or  quadrilateral  geometrica 
figure. 

Traumatic,  ( Medicament  a trau 
ma/ica,  from  t p*vjj,a9  a wound).  An 
thing  relating  to  a wound. 

Travellers  joy.  See  Fit  alba 

T it eacle.  See  Tberiaca. 

Treacle,  mustard.  Sc 
' Thlafpi , 

Trefoil,  marsh.  See  Trifo 

Hum  paludofum . 

T u e M o r , ( Tremor , oris , m . ) . A \ 
involuntary  trembling  of  parts. 

Trepan.  An  inftvument  ufei 
by  furgeons  to  remove  a portion  o 
bone  from  tl  a £ calvaria. 

F r r a n c u i.  a r i s . See  Sternocojlalu 

Triangularis.  See  DcprcJfo\ 
an  gull  r-ris - 

Tribulus  a qu  a T T c u s , (Tri\ 
bulus , i,  m.  rfvMc,  from 
to  vex,  an  inftrument  of  war  to  b 
thrown  in  the  way. to  annoy  the  ene 
my’s  horfe:  hence  the  name  of  an  hef 
from  its  refemblance  to  this  inflru 
ment).  Niue  aquatic  a The  fruit  c 
the  Trapa  nata  of  Linnaeus,  of 
quadrangular  and  jbmewhat  ovi 
drape,  including  a nut  of  a fwee 
farinaceous  flavour,  fomevvhat  lik 
that  of  the  chefnut  which  is  apt  t 
conflipate  the  bowels,  and  produc 
difeafe  ; a poultice  of  thefe  nuts  f 
faid  to  be  efficacious  in  refolving  har 
and  indolent  tumours. 

Triceps  adductor  femoris 


Triceps,  from  tres,  three,  and  caput,  a 
iead;  having  three  heads).  Under 
, ns  appellation  are  comprehended 
|iree  didinct  mufcles.  See  Adduftor 
rsvis , long  us  , and  rnagnus  jhnoris. 
Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 
'his  mufcle,  which  occupies  all  th< 
oderior  part  of  the  os  humeri,  i: 
Tcribed  as  two  diftinct  mufcles  b) 
>ouglas,  and  as  three  by  Window, 
he  upper  part  of  its  long  head  is 
iivcrea  by  the  deltoides  ; the  reft  oi 
ie  mufcle  is  fituated  immediately 
ider  the  integuments. 

It  arifes,  as  its  name  indicates,  by 
ree  heads.  The  firit,  or  long  head, 
he  long  head  of  the  biceps  exter- 
ns,  of  Douglas  ; anconeus  major,  of 
(inflow,  as  it  is  called),  fprings,  by 
flat  tendon  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
pm  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
jferior  cofta  of  the  fcapula,  near  its 
!ck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the  teres 
inor.  The  fecond  head,  (thefhort 
ad  of  the  biceps  externus  of  Doug - 
r ; anconeus  externus,  of  Winflow ), 
fes  by  an  acute  tendinous  and  flefhy 
ginning,  from  the  upper  and  outer 
rt  of  the  os  humeri,  at  the  bottom 
j its  great  tuberofity.  The  third 
ad,(brachialis  externus,  otDouglas ; 
coneusinternus,  of  Wirflow ), which 
:he  fhorted  of  the  three,  originates 
an  acute  flefhy  beginning,  from 
; back  part  of  the  os  humeri,  he- 
ld the  flat  tendon  of  the  latiffimus 
rfi.  Thefe  three  portions  unite 
out  the  middle  of  the  arm,  fo  as  to 
m one  thick  and  powerful  mufcle, 
tich  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to 
thin  an  inch  of  the  elbow,  where 
begins  to  form  a broad  tendon 
ich,  after  adhering  to  the  capfular 
■ament  of  the  elbow,  is  inferted 
1 o the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
1 cranon,  and  fends  off  a great  num- 
: ' of  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the 
‘■da  on  the  outer  part  of  the  forc- 

n. 


The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to  extend 
the  fore-arm. 

T Li i c h i a s i s , richiafis;  is , f. 

'T:\-gia.ci.y  from  7pd}  a hair).  Tricho - 
/is.  A difeafe  of  the  eye-ladies,  in 
which  they  are  turned  inwards,  to- 
wards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Trichoma*  ( T richoma , atis,  n . 
Tpiy&px,  from*  rp.^sc,  the  hair).  The 
plaited  hair.  See  Plica  polonica. 

Trichomanes,  ( Trichomanes , is , 
m.  rfiyouciys/'y  from  rpiyg.c,  hair,  and 
'ia.uvpc,  thin,  lax  ; fo  called  becaufe  it 
refembles  fine  hair).  Common  mai- 
den hair,  or  fpleen  wort.  Afpleniurri 
trichomanes  of  Linnaeus.  Jfplenium 
frondihus  pint;  at  is,  pinnis  fubrotundis 
crenatis.  Clafs  Cryptogamia.  Order 
F dices.  This  plant  is  admitted  into 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia : the 
leaves  have  a mucilaginous,  fweetifh, 
fuhadftringent  tade,  without  any  par- 
ticular flavour:  they  are  edeemed 
ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  being 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  expecto- 
ration of  tough  phlegm,  and  to  open 
obftructions  of  the  vifeera. 

Trichuris,  ( Trichuris,  idis,  f. 
from  rpt£,  a hair).  The 
long  hair-worm.  See  IVorms. 

Tricuspid  valves,  ( Valvules 
tricufpides , from  tres,  three,  and  cufpis , 
a point ; fo  called  from  their  being 
three-pointed).  The  name  of  the 
three  valves  fituated  at  the  origin  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Tri foil,  water.  See  Trtfolium 
paludofum . 

T R I FO  LI  UM  ACETOSUM.  The 

wood  forrel  was  fo  called.  See  Lujula. 

Trifolium  aquaticum.  See 

Trifolium  palndofum. 

Trifolium  fibrinum.  See 

Trifolium  paludofum. 

Trifolium  hepaticum.  See 

Id  static  a nolilts. 

4. 

Trifolium  mililotus'offici- 
nalis.  The  fydematic  name  of  the 
officinal  melilot.  See  Melilotus . 
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Trifolium  odgratum.  See 
Melilotus . 

Trifolium  paludgsum,  (7ri- 
folium,  i,  n.  from  three,  and  fo- 
lium, a leaf ; fo  called  becaufe  it  has 
three  leaves  on  each  Talk).  ’Trifolium 
cquaticum.  Trifolium  ftorinum.  Me- 
nyanthes.  Water  trefoil,  or  buck- 
bean.  Mcnyanthes  trifoliata  of  Lin- 
naeus. Menyanthes  folds  ternatis. 
Clafs  Pentandria.  Order  Monogynta . 
The  whole  plant  is  fo  extremely  bit- 
ter, that  in  fome  countries  it  is  ufed 
as  a fubftitute  for  heps,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  malt  liquor.  It  is  fome- 
times  employed  in  country  places  as 
auadfive  eccoproticbitterin  hydropic 
and  rheumatic  affections.  Cafes  are 
related  of  its  good  effects  in  fome 
cutaneous  difeafes  of  the  herpetic  and 
fetmingly  cancerous  kind. 

Trigemini,  ( Trigeminus , from 
ires , three,  and geminust  double  ; three 
times  double).  The  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  which  arife  from  the  crura 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided 
within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into 
three  branches,  viz.  the  orbital,  fupe- 
rior , and  inferior  maxillary.  The  or- 
bital branch  is  divided  into  the  fron- 
tal, lachrymal,  and  nafal  nerves  ; the 
fuperior  maxillary  into  the  fphaeno- 
palatine,  pollerior  alveolar,  and  infra- 
orbital nerves  ; and  the  inferior  max- 
illary into  two  branches,  the  internal 
bngual,  and  one  more  properly  called 
the  inferior  maxillary, 

TrIGONEI.LA  FCENUM  GRiE- 

cum.  The  fyftcmatic  name  of  the 
foenugrek.  See  Fanum  gracum. 

Trinitatis  herba.  See  He- 
patica  nobilis. 

Trinity  herb.  See  Hepatica 
nobilis . 

Trigu'etra  ossicula,  ( T ri- 
quetrus , from  Ires,  three).  OJJicula 
Wormiana . The  triangular-fhapt  d 
bones,  wrhich  are  found  moftly  in  the 
eourfe  of  the  lambdoidal  future. 
Trismus,  ( Trifmiu,  i,  m.  rp^fcor, 
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from  r ffv,  to  gnath).  Locked  jaw. 
See  Tetanus. 

Trissago,  ( T riff  ago,  inisy  f.  quajt 
t rfl ago,  from  triflis,  fad  ; becauft  it 
difptls  fadneis).  The  common  ger- 
mander is  fometimes  fo  called.  See 

C ham  a dry  s. 

TiussAgo  palustris.  The  wa- 
ter germander  was  fo  called.  See 

Scordium. 

Triticum,  [Triticum,  i,  n.  from 
tero,  to  threlh  from  the  hulk).  Ste 
Wheat. 

Trocar,  (corrupted  from  trois 
quart,  French).  The  name  of  an 
indrument  ufed  in  tapping  for  the 
dropfy. 

Trochanters,  ( Trochanter , is, 
m.  t foyaiinfj  irom  Tftyu,  to  run  ; be 
caufe  the  mufcles  inferted  into  them 
perform  the  office  of  running).  Twc 
precedes  of  the  thigh-bone,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  into  the  greater  anc1 
leffer.  See  Femur. 

Trochisci  amyli.  Starchloz- 
enges  are  ufed  in  tickling  coughs  anc 
acidities  of:  the  domach  and  bowels. 

Troschisci  cret.e.  Thefe  arc 
exhibited  in  cardialgia,5  acidities  of  tin 
primee  vise  and  diarrhoea.' 

Trochisci  glycyrriz£.  b. 
pectoral  and  demulcent  lozenge. 

Trochisci  glycyrrizzs  cum 
opio.  This  lozenge  poffeffes  pec- 
toral and  anodyne  qualities,  but  re 
quires  that  the  quantity  be  regulated 
one  grain  being  contained  in  ; 
drachm. 

Trochisci  magnesia.  Extreme 
ly  ferviceable  in  pyrotis  and  flatulen 
colic. 

Trochisci  nitri.  An  attenuat 
ing  diaphoretic,  calculated  to  remov 
vifeid  phlegm  arifing  from  indamma 
tory  angina. 

TrochIsci  sulphuris.  Ape 
rientand  antifcorbutic. 

Trochiscus,  ( Trochifcus , i,  rr 
t dim.  of  a wheel, 

A troch  or  round  tablet.  Trocl.c 
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and  lozenge  s are  compofed  of 
powders  made  up  with  glutin- 
ous fubftances  into  little  cakes,  and 
afterwards  dried.  This  form  is  prin 
cipally  ufed  fo;  the  more  commodi- 
ous exhibition  of  certain  medicines, 
by  fitting  them  to  diffolve  flowly  in 
t’ne  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees 
into  the  ftomach  ; and  hence  thefe 
preparations  have  generally  a conli- 
derable  portion  of  fugar  or  other  ma- 
terials grateful  to  the  palate.  Some 
powders  have  likewrfe  been  reduced 
into  troches,  with  a view  to  their 
preparation,  though  poliibly  for  no 
very  good  reafons : for  the  moilten- 
ing  them  and  afterwards  drying  them 
:ir.  the  air,  mult  on  this  account  be  of 
greater  injury,  than  any  advantage 
accruing  from  this  form  can  counter- 
balance. 

! General  rules  for  making  troches. 

i.  If  the  mafs  prove  fo  glutinous 
as  to  llick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed  with 
'any  fweet  or  aromatic  oil ; or  elfe 
pnnkled  with  powder  or  (larch,  or 
jf  liquorice,  or  with  flour. 

2.  in  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
roches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
levc,  in  a fhady  airy  place,  and  fre- 
quently turn  them. 

3.  Troches  arc  to  be  kept  in  glafs 
'cflels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well  glaz- 
’d. 

Trochlea,  ( Trochlea , a,  f. 
a pulley,  from  to  run). 

A kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley, 
hrough  which  the  tendon  of  one  of 
he  mufcles  of  the  eye  pafies. 

Trochlearis,  ( Trochiearis  fc. 
"ufculus.  bee  Obliquus  fuperior 
cull. 

Trociueatores,  ( T rochlcator , 
\ns,  m.).  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves 
;re  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  infeitcd 
Into  the  mufculus  trochlearis  of  the 
ye).  S ee  Pathetici. 

Trochoi  des,  ( Trochoides,  is,  f. 
ona  Tf'-xog,  a wheel,  and  refem- 


blance).  A fpecies  of  diarthrofis,  or 
moveable  connexion  of  bones,  in 
which  one  bone  rotates  upon  an- 
other ; as  the  firft  cervical  vertebrae' 
upon  the  odontoid  procefs  of  the 
fecond. 

Tropeolum  majus.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  Indian  crefs. 
See  Najlurtlum  indieir  ;. 

Truffle.  Lycoperden  tuber  of 
Linnaeus.  A folid  fungus  of  a glo- 
bular figure,  which  grows  under  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  fo  as  to  be 
totally  hidden.  It  has  a rough 
blackifh  coat,  and  is  deftitute  of  fi- 
bres. Cooks  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  ufe  and  qualities.  It  is  found 
in  woods  and  pailures  in  fome  parts  of, 
Kent,  but  is  not  very  common  in 
England.  In  France  and  Spain 
truffles  are  very  frequent,  and  grow 
to  a much  larger  fize  than  they  do 
here.  In  thefe  places  the  peafants 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  fearch  for 
them,  and  they  train  up  dogs  and 
fwine  for  this  purpofe,  who  after 
they  have  been  inured  to  their 
fmcll  by  their  mafters  frequently- 
placing  them  in  their  way,  will  rea- 
dily ferape  them -up  as  they  ramble 
the  fields  and  woods. 

Tuba  eustachiana,  (Tuba, 
f.).  The  Euftachian  tube;  local- 
led  becaufe  it  was  firft  deferibed  by 
Euftachius.  The  auditory  tube. 

T his  tube  arifes  in  each  ear  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum 
by  means  of  a bony  femi  canal;  runs 
forwards  and  inwards,  at  the  fame 
time  becoming  gradually  fmaller ; 
and  after  perforating  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  termi- 
nates in  a palTage,  partly  cartilagi- 
nous and  partly  membranous,  narrow 
at  the  beginning,  but  becoming  gra- 
dually laager,  and  ending  in  a pouch 
behind  the  Toft  palate.  It  is  through 
this  orifice  that  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane of  the  "ole  enters  the  tympa- 
num. It  is  always  open,  and  affords 
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a free  paiTage  for  the  air  into  the 
tympanum  ; hence  perfons  hear  bet- 
ter with  their  mouth  open. 

Tuba  fallofiana.  The  Fal- 
lopian tube,  firft  defcribed  by  Fallo- 
pius. The  uterine  tube.  A canal 
included  in  two  laminae  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, which  arifes  at  each  fide  of 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  paffes  tranf 
verfely,  and  ends  with  its  extremity 
turned  downwards  at  the  ovarium. 
Its  life  is  to  grafp  the  ovum,  and 
convey  the  prolific  vapour  to  it,  and 
to  conduct  the  fertilized  ovum  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Tubercle,(  Tuber culum,  r,  n. ) . A 
hard  fuperficial  tumour,  circumfcrib- 
ed  and  permanent;  or  proceeding  very 
ilowly  to  fuppuration* 

TuBERCULA  QUADRIGEM1NA, 
Corpora  quadrigemhia.  Tminent'uc 
quadrigeminc . Four  white  oval  tu- 
bercles of  the  brain,  two  of  which 
are  fituated  on  each  fide  over  the 
pofterior  orifice  of  the  third  ventricle 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The 
ancients  called  them  nates  and  teftes, 
from  their  fuppofed  refemblance. 

Tuberculum  lower  i.  An 
eminence  in  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  where  the  two  venae  cavae  meet ; 
fo  called  from  Lower,  who  firit  de- 
fcribed it. 

Tu'mores,  ( Tu?nor>  oris , m.  . 
from  tumeo , to  fwell).  Tumours. 
An  order  in  the  clafs  locales  of  Cul- 
len’s nofology,  comprehending  par- 
tial fwellings  without  inflammation. 

Tunbridge  water.  A chaly- 
beate water,  the  analyfis  of  which 
fhows  it  to  be  a very  pure  water,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  folk!  matter  ; and 
the  faline  contents  (the  iron  excepted) 
are  fuch  as  may  be  found  in  almoit 
any  water  that  is  ufed  as  common 
drink.  It  is  only  as  a chalybeate, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
that  it  differs  from  common  water. 
Of  this  acid  it  contains  1-2 2d 


bulk.  The  general  operation  of 
this  chalybeate  water  is  to  increafe 
the  power  of  the  fecretory  fyftem 
in  a gradual,  uniform  manner,  and 
to  impart  tone  and  ftrength  to  all  the 
fundlions.  It  is  recommended  in  a 
variety  of  complaints  incident  to  the 
female  fex,  in  menorrhagia,  fluor 
albus,  chlorofis,  &c. 

Tungsten,  ( Tungjlen , Swed. 

ponderous  ftone).  A mineral  of  pe- 
culiar gravity. 

T ungs tic  acid.  Tungftenisa 
true  earthy  fait,  compofed  of  calca- 
reous earth  and  a peculiar  acid,  cal- 
led acid  of  tnngften. 

Tunic,  ( Tunica , a,  f.  a tuendo 
corpore , becaufe  it  defends  the  body), 

A membrane  or  covering,  as  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  &c. 

Tunica,  ( Tunica , a,  f.  a tuetida  <» 
corpore,  becaufe  it  defends  the  body).  L 
See  Tunic. 

Tunica  albuginea  oculi,  :®a 
See  Conjunctive  membrane. 

Tunica  albuginea  testis^ 

See  Albuginea  tejlis . 

Tunica  arachnoidea.  See  p 
Arachnoid  membrane. 

Tunica  ciioroidIa.  See  Cho-  L 
void  membrane. 

Tunica  conjunctiva.  See 
Conjunctive  membrane. 

Tunica  cornea.  See  Cornea. 

Tunica  retina.  See  Rc- 
tin  a.  ' j L 

Tunica  vagin alis  testis.  A 
continuation  of  the  peritoneum 
through  the  inguinal  ring,  which  L' 
loofcly  invefis  the  teflicle  and  fperma-  L 
tic  cord. 

Tun st ats,  ( Tunjlas , atis,  m.). 

Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  tungflic  acid  with  different  bales, 
as  tunjlat  of  ammonia . 

Turbetii  mineral.  SeeZ/y-  l, 
drargyrus  vitriolatus . 

Turbeth’  root.  See  Jwr- 

pethum.  $ |L 
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Turbinated  bones,  [Offa  iur- 
linata,  from  turbino , to  fharpen  at 
the  top,  fhaped  like  a fugar-loaf). 
The  fuperior  fpongy  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior  fpongy 
bones,  are  fo  called  by  fome  writers. 

Turmeric.  See  Curcuma. 

Turn  ho  of.  A vulgar  name  of 
the  ground-ivy.  See  Hedera  tcref- 
■ris. 

Turnip.  See  Rapa. 

Turnip,  French.  S ee  Rapus. 

Turpeth  mineral.  See  Hy~ 
vlrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

I!  -Turpethum,  ( T vnpethum , r , n . 
Ifrom  turpeth)  Ind. ).  Turbeth.  The 
rortical  part  of  the  root  of  a fpecies 
jf  convolvulus,  the  Convolvulus  tur- 
! )cthum  of  Linnaeus,  brought  from 
:he  Eaft  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  of 
a brown  or  a(h  colour  on  the  out  fide 
ind  whitifh  within  : the  befit  is  pon- 
derous, not  wrinkled,  eafy  to  break, 
'and  difcovers  to  the  eye  a large  quan- 
tity of  refinous  matter.  When 
:hewed,  it  at  iir fit  imparts  a fweetifh 
.afue,  which  is  followed  by  a naufeous 
icrimony.  It  is  confidered  as  a pur- 
gative, liable  to  much  irregularity  of 
rflion. 

Turpethum  minerals.  See 
Uydrargyrus  vitriolatus . 

Turtentixe,  ( Terelinthina , a, 

:. ).  The  different  turpentines  em- 
ployed medicinally  are,  the  Chian  or 
Cyrus  turpentine,  (fee  Terebtnthus 
vulgaris ) , the  common  turpentine. 
Tee  Terelinthina  communis ),  and  the 
Venice  turpentine,  (fee  Tcrehinthina 
I vcneta).  All  thefe  have  been  con- 
sidered as  hot,  Simulating  corrobo- 
rants  and  detergents;  qualities  which 
',hey  poffefs  in  common.  They  ft  mut- 
ilate the  primae  viae,  and  prove  laxat- 
ive; when  carried  into  the  blood- 
Veflels  they  excite  the  whole  fyftem, 
pnd  thus  prove  ferviceable  in  chronic 
jrheumatifm  and  paralyfis.  Turpen- 
tine readily  paftes  off  by  urine,  which 
it  imbues  with  a peculiar  odour ; alfo 
by  perfpiration  and  by  exhalation 


■from  the  lungs:  and  to  thefe  refpeo 
live  eft'effs  are  afcribed  the  virtues 
it  pofieffes  in  -gravelly  complaints, 
fcurvy,  and  pulmonic  diforders.  Tur- 
pentine is  much  ufed  in  gleets  and 
fluor  albus,  and  in  general  with  much 
fuccefs.  The  effential  oil,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  turpentine  rcfide,  is 
not  only  preferred  for  external  ufe 
as  a rubefacient,  but  alfo  internally 
as  a diuretic  and  ftyptic  ; the  latter 
of  which  qualities  itpofTeffes  in  a very 
high  degree.  Formerly  turpentine 
was  much  ufed  as  a digeftive  applica- 
tion to  ulcers,  &cc.  but  in  the  mo- 
dern practice  of  furgery  it  is  almofib 
wholly  exploded. 

Tussilago,  {Tuffdago . Inis , f, 
from  tiffs,  a cough  ; becaufe  it  re- 
lieves coughs).  Farfara.  Tuffdago 
vulgaris.  Farfara  bechiam.  Ungula 
caballina.  Coltsfoot.  Tuffdago  far- 

fara fcapo  unifioro  imbricato,  folds  fib - 
cordatis  an  rid  alts  denticulatis  of  Lin- 

o 

•use  us.  Clafs  Syngcnefa.  Order 
Poly  garni  a fuperfiua.  The  fenfible 
qualities  of  this  plant  are  very  incon- 
fiderable;  it  has  a rough  mucilaginous 
tafte,  but  no  remarkable  f-m ell.  The 
leaves  have  always  been  efteemed  as 
poifefting  demulcent  and  pe&oral  vir- 
tues, and  hence  they  have  been  ex<- 
hibited  in  pulmonary  confumptions, 
coughs,  a ft  h mas,  and  catarrhal  affec- 
tions. It  is  ufed  as  tea,  or  given 
in  the  way  of  infufion  with  liquorice-- 
root  or  honey. 

Tussilago  farfara,  ( Farfara , 
ss,  f.  from  farfarus,  the  white  pop- 
lar; fo  called  becaufe  its  leaves  re fe ru- 
ble thofe  of  the  white  poplar).  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  coltsfoot. 
See  Tuffilago. 

Tussilago  peta sites,  [Peta- 
ftes,  a,  n.  7rfT«<7vr»jc,  from  7 maaoc,  a 
hat ; fo  named  becaufe  its  leaves  are 
fhaped  like  a hat).  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  butter-bur.  See  Peta* 
Jites. 

Tu ssr s,  [Tuffs,  is,  f.).  A cough, 

A fonorous  concuffton  pf  the  bread, 
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produced  by  the  violent,  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  involuntary  motion  of  the 
mufcles  of  refpiration.  It  is  fymp- 
tomatic  of  many  difeafes. 

Tussis  convulsive.-  See  Per- 
trijfis. 

Tussis  exanthematica.  A 
cough  attendant  on  an  eruption. 

Tussis  ferIna.  S zz  PertujJis. 

Tutia,  ( Tutia , a,  f.  Perlian). 
Pompholyx . Cadmia.  Tutty.  A grey 
oxyd  of  zinci|  it  is  generally  formed 
by  fufing  lead  or  mixed  with  blende, 
when  it  is  incrufted  in  the  chimneys 
of  the  furnace.  Mixed  with  any 
common  cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the 
eye,  in  debilitated  ftates  of  the  con- 
junctive membrane. 

Tutia  preparata,  Prepared 
tutty  is  often  put,  into  collyria,  to 
which  . it  imparts  an  adftringent  vir- 
tue. 

Tutty,  [Tutia,  a,  f.).  An  oxyd 
of  zinc.  See  Tutia. 

Tylosis,  ( Tylofis , is,  f.  -rtAa :cr, 
from  tvXoc,  a callous).  An  indura- 
tion or  callous  of  the  margin  of  the 
eye-lids. 

TympAni  membrane.  See  Mem - 
brana  tympani. 

Tympanites,  ( Tympanites , a, 
m.  Tvu,'7rav,TY)(;,  from  Tt/^Travov,  a drum  - 
fo  ealled  becaufe  the  belly  is  diilended 


with  wind,  and  founds  like  a drum 
when  ftruck.).  Tympany.  An  elaf- 
tic  diftention  of  the  abdomen  not 
readily  yielding  to  preffure,  and 
founding  like  a drum,  with  coftive- 
nefs  and  atrophy,  but  no  fluctuation. 
Species  : I.  Tympanites  intejlinalis,  a 
lodgment  of  wind  in  the  inteftines, 
.known  by  the  difcharge  of  wind  giv- 
ing relief  : 2.  Tympanites  abdominalis , 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 


Tympanum,  ( Tympanum , i , n. 
rvpTTzvo  ).  The  drum  or.  barrel  of 
the  ear.  The  hollow  part  of  the  ear 
in  which  are  lodged  the  bones  of  the 
ear.  It  begins  behind  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  which  terminates 


the  external  auditory  pafiage,  and  i< 
furroundedby  the  petrous- portion  o 
the  temporal  bone.  It  terminates  al 
the  cochlea  of  the  labyrinth,  and  has 
opening  into  it  four  foramina,  viz, 
the  orifice  of  the  Euftachian  tube 
and  maftoid  finus,  the  feneftra  ovalis, 
and  rotunda.  It  contains  the  foui 
officula  auditus. 

TYPH\js,[7]phus,  i,  m.  from  Tvfoe, 
ftupor).  A fpecies  of  continued  fe- 
ver. See  Febris  continue. 

Typhus  putridus.  This  fever 
takes  its  name  from  the  malignancy 
of  its  nature,  and  the  evident  fymp- 
toms  of  putrefaCtion  which  are  to  be 
‘obferved  when  it  has  been  of  any 
continuance.  It  is  to  be  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  inflammatory,  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  the 
fudden  and  great  debility  which  en- 
fues  on  its  firft  attack  ; and,  in  its 
more  advanced  Page,  by  the  petechiae, 
or  purple  fpots,  which  come  out  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
fetid  i'tools  which  are  difeharged ; 
and  it  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a 
nervous  fever,  by  the  great  violence 
of  all  the  fymptoms  on  its  firft  com- 
ing on. 

The  moft  general  caufe  that  gives 
rife  to  this  difeafe,  is  contagion, applied 
either  immediately  from  the  body  of 
a perfon  labouring  under  it,  or  con- 
veyed in  clothes  or  merchandife,  & c. 
but  it  may  be  occafioned  by  the  ef- 
fluvia arifing  from  either  animal  or 
vegetable  fubftances  in  a decayed  or 
putrid  ftate  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  in 
low  and  marfliy  countries  it  is  apt  to 
be  prevalent  when  intenfe  and  fultry 
heat  quickly  fucceeds  any  great  in- 
undation. A want  of  proper  clean- 
linefs,  and  confined  air,  are  likewife 
caufes  of  this  fever  ; hence  it  prevails 
in  hofpitals,  gaols,  camps,  and  on 
board  of  {hips,  efpecially  when  fuch 
places  are  much  crouded,  and  the 
ftriCfeft  attention  is  not  paid  to  a 
free  ventilation  and  due  cleanlinefs. 
A clofe  flate  of  the  atmofphere,  with 


lamp  weather,  4s  likewife  apt  to  give 
ife  to  putrid  fever.  Thofe  of  lax 
ibres,  and  who  have  been  weakened 
iy  any  previous  debilitating  caufe, 
uch  as  poor  diet,  long  fafting,  hard 
abour,  continued  want  of  deep,  &c. 
re  molt  liable  to  it. 

On  the  firft  coming  on  of  the  dif- 
afe,  ihe  perfon  is  feized  with  lan- 
guor ; dejection  of  fpirits  ; amazing 
leprefiiou  and  lofs  of  mufcular 
Irength  ; univerfal  wearintfs  and 
.orenefs  ; pains  in  the  head,  back, 
nd  extremities,  and  rigors  ; the  eyes 
ppear  full,  heavy,  yellowilh,  and 
often  a little  inflamed  ; the  tempo- 
al  arteries  throb  violently;  the  tongue 
s dry  and  parched ; refpiration  is 
:ommoniy  laborious,  and  interrupted 
vith  deep  fighing ; the  breath  is  hot 
md  offenfive  ; the  urine  is  crude  and 
)ale  ; the  body  is  coliive  ; and  the 
nilfe  is  ufually  quick,  Jmall,  and 
lard,  and  now  and  then  fluttering 
md  unequal.  Sometimes  a great 
#jieat,  load,  and  pain  are  felt  at  the  pit 
)f  the  llomach,  and  a vomiting  of 
.jilious  matter  enfues. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  pulfe 
!ncreafes  in  frequency,  (beating often 
rom  ipoto  130  in  a minute)  ; there 
s vaft  debility;  great  heat  and  drynefs 
n the  Ikin  ; oppreflion  at  the  bread, 
.vith  anxiety,  fighing,  and  morni- 
ng ; the  third  is  greatly  increaled  ; 
:he  tongue,  mouth,  lips,  and  teeth 
ire  covered  over  with  a brown  or 
black  lenaceous  fur;  the  fpeech  is 
narticulate,  and  fcarcely  intelligible  ; 
the  patient  mutters  much,  and  deli- 
rium enfues.  The  fever  continuing 
to  increafe  dill  .more  in  violence, 
fymptoms  of  putrefa&ion  fhew  them- 
felves ; the  breath  becomes  highly  ot- 
fenfive  ; the  urine  depoflts  a black 
and  fe'id  fbdiment  ; the  dools  are 
dark,  offenfive,  and  pafsoff  infeniibly; 


haemorrhages  iffue  from  the  gums, 
noftrils,  mouth,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  ; livid  fpots  or  petechiae  ap- 
pear on  its  furface;  the  pulfe  intermits 
and  links  ; the  extremities  grow  cold; 
hiccups  eniue;  and  death  at  lad  clofeg 
the  tragic  feene. 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate 
fatally,  it  generally  begins  in  cold 
climates  to  diminifh  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  week,  and 
goes  off  gradually  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth,  without  any  very  evi- 
dent crifis;  but  in  warm  climates  it 
feldom  continues  above  a week  or 
ten  days,  if  fo  long. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to 
he  formed  by  the  degree  of  violence 
in  the  fympioms.  particularly  after 
the  appearance  of  petechise,  although 
in  fome  in  dances,  recoveries  have 
been  effected  under  the  mod  un- 
promidng  appearances.  y\n  abate- 
ment of  febrile  heat  and  third,  a 
gentle  moidure  diffufed  equally  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  body  ; loofe 
dools,  turbid  urine,  riling  of  the 
pulfe,  and  the  abfence  of  delirium 
and  dupor,  may  be  regarded  in  a 
favorable  light.  On  the  contrary, 
petechiae,  with  dark,  offenfive,  and 
involuntary  difeharges  by  urine  and 
ftool,  fetid  fweats,  haemorrhages,  and 
hiccups,  denote  ihe  almolt  certain 
didolution  of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  ufually  perceived 
on  direction,  are  inflammations  of 
the  brain  and  vifeera,  but  more  par-  ( 
licularly  of  the  domach  and  intef- 
tines,  which  are  now  and  then  found 
in  a gangrenous  date.  In-  the  muf- 
cular fibres,  there  feems  likewife  a 
firong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

Tyri  asis,  ( Tynafis ,is ,f . rupicc'nc'). 
A fpecies  of  leprofy  in  which  the 
lkin  may  be  eafily  withdrawn  from 
the  flefh. 


ULCER,  [Ulcus,  eris,  n.  from 
eKxoc,  a fore).  A purulent  fo- 
lution  of  continuity  of  the  foft  parts 
of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may  arife 
from  a variety  of  caufes,  as  all  thofe 
which  produce  inflammation,  from 
wounds,  fpeciflc  irritations  of  the  ab- 
forbents,  from  fcurvy,  cancer,  the 
venereal  or  fcrofulous  virus,  &c.  The 
proximate  op  immediate  caufe  is  an 
increafed  abtion  of  the  abfoibents, 
and  a fpeciflc  adtion  of  the  arteries, 
by  which  a fluid  is  feparated  from  the 
blood  upon  the  ulcerated  furface. 
They  are  varioufly  denominated  : the 
following  is  the  mcft  frequent  divi— 
flon  : i.  The  fimple  ulcer,  which  takes 
place  generally  from  a fuperficial 
wound.  2.  The jtnuoits,  which  runs 
under  the  integuments,  and  vvhofe 
orifice  is  narrow,  but  net  callous. 
3.  The  jijluious  ulcer , or fiftula,  a deep 
ulcer1,  whofe  orifice  is  narrow  and 
callous.  4.  The  fungous  ulcer,  whofe 
furface  is  covered  with  fungous  flefh. 
5.  The  gangrenous , which  is  livid, 
fetid,  and  gangrenous.  6.  The  fcor- 
hutlc,  which  depends  on  a fcorbutic 
acrimony.  7.  The  venereal,  arifing 
from  the  venereal  difeafe.  8.  The 
cancerous  ulcer , or  open  cancer,  (fee 
Cancer ).  9.  The  carious  ulcer , de- 

pending upon  a carious  bone.  10. 
The  Inveterate  ulcer , which  is  of  long 
continuance,  and  refills  the  ordinary 
applications.  11.  The  fcrofulous 
ulcer,  known  by  its  having  arifen 
from  indolent  tumours,  its  difeharg- 
ing  a vifeid,  glary  matter,  and  its  in- 
dolent nature. 

Ulcerated  sore  throat. 
See  Cynanche, 

u l mari a,  [XJlmaria,  a,  f.  from 
ulmus  ; the  elm  fo  named  becaufe  it  has 
leaves  like  the  elm).  Regina  prati . 
Barba  capra*  Meadow  fweet.  Queen 


of  the  meadows.  Tin’s  beautiful  and 
fragrant  plant  is  the  Spiraa  ulmaria 
of  Linnaeus.  1 he  leaves  are  recom- 
mended as  mild  adflrinpents.  The 
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flowers  have  a ftrong  fmell  refemb- 
ling  that  of  May  : they  are  fuppofed 
to  pofiefs  antifpaimodic  and  diapho- 
retic virtues,  and  as  they  are  very  rarely 
ufed  in  medicine,  Linnaeus  fufpects 
that  the  neglect  of  them  has  arifen 
from  the  plant  being  fuppofed  to  be 
poflefled  of  fome  noxious  qualities, 
which  it  feemtd  to  betray  by  its  being 
left  untouched  by  cattle,  it  may  be 
obferved  however  that  the  cattle  alio 
refufe  the  Angelica  and  other  herbs, 
whofe  innocence  is  apparent  from 
daily  experience. 

Ulmus,  [Ulmus,  i,  f. ).  Common 
elm.  Ulmus  canpejlris  folds  duplicato- 
ferratis,  hafi  inaqualibus  of  Linnaeus. 
Clafs  Pentandria.  Order  Digynia , 
The  inner  tough  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  is  directed  for  ufe  by  the  phar- 
macopoeias, has  no  remarkable  lmell, 
but  a bitterifh  tafte,  and  abounds 
with  a flimy  juice,  which  has  been 
recommended  in  nephritic  cafes,  and 
externally  as  a ufeful  application  to 
burns.  It  is  alfo  highly  recommend- 
ed in  fome  cutaneous  affedlions  allied 
to  herpes  and  lepra.  It  is  moilly  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  decoction,  by 
boiling  four  ounces  in  four  pints  of 
water,  to  two  pints  ; of  which  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  are  given  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

Ulmus  campestris.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  common  tlm. 
See  Ulmus . 

Ulna,  ( Tflna,  <s,  f.  from  the 
ulna  or  cubit).  Cubitus . The  ulna 
is  fmaller  and  fhorter  than  the  os 
humeri,  and  becomes  gradually  fmal- 
ler as  it  defeends  to  the  wrift.  We 
may  divide  it  into  its  upper  and  lowey 
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extremities,  and  its  body  or  middle 
I 'part.  At  its  upper  extremity  are 
two  confiderable  precedes,  of  which 
the  pofieriorone  and  larged  is  named 
olecranon , and  the  fmaller  and  an- 
terior one,  the  coronoid  procefs.  Be- 
tween thefe  two  proceffes,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bone  is  formed  into  a 
deep  articulating  cavity,  which,  from 
its  femi-circular  fhape,  is  called  the 
greater fygmoid  cavity,  to  diftinguirti 
it  from  another,  which  has  been  nam- 
ed the  lefjer  fygmoid cavity.  The  ole- 
| cranon  begins  by  a confiderable  tu- 
| berolity,  which  is  rough,  and  ferves 
for  the  infertion  of  mufcles,  and  tcr- 
j minates  in  a kind  of  hook,  the  con- 
i cave  fiu  face  of  which  moves  upon  the 
pulley  of  the  os  humeri.  This  pro- 
| cefs  forms  the  point  of  the  elbow. 
The  coronoid  procefs  is  fharper  at  its 
extremity  than  the  olecranon,  but  is 
much  fmaller,  and  does  not  reach  lo 
high.  In  bending  the  arm  it  is  re- 
i ceived  into  the  folfa  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  pulley.  At  the  external  fide 
of  the  coronoid  procefs  is  the  lefier 
} fygmoid  cavity,  which  is  a fmall, 

! femi-lunar,  articulating  furface,  lined 
with  cartilage,  on  which  the  found 
head  of  the  radius  plays.  At  the 
fore  part  of  the  coronoid  procefs  we 
! obferve  a fmall  tuberofity,  into  which 
the  tendon  of  the  brachialis  internus 
is  inferted.  The  greater  fygmoid 
cavity,  the  fituation  of  which  wejult 
! now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four 
furfaces  by  a prominent  line  which  is 
interfe&ed  by  a fmall  finuofity  that 
ferves  for  the  lodgment  of  mucilagi- 
nous glands.  The  whole  of  this 
cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage.  The 
body,  or  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  is 
of  a prifmatic  or  triangular  (hape,  fo 
as  to  afford  three  furfaces  and  as 
many  angles.  The  external  and  in- 
ternal furfaces  are  flat  and  broad,  ef- 
pecially  the  external  one,  and  are  fe- 
parated  by  a fharp  angle,  which,  from 
its  fituation,  may  be  termed  the  in- 
ternal angle.  This  internal  angle, 
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which  is  turned  towards  the  radius, 
ferves  for  the  attachment  of  the  liga- 
ment that  connects  the  two  bones, 
and  which  is  therefore  called  the  in- 
tetojhis  ligament.  The  pofteriorfm- 
face  is  convex,  and  correfponds  with 
the  olecranon.  The  borders,  or 
angles,  which  feparate  it  from  the 
other  two  furfaces,  are  fomewhat 
rounded.  At  about  a third  of  the  , 
length  of  this  bone  from  the  top,  in 
its  fore  part,  we  obferve  a channel  for 
the  paffage  of  vefiels.  The  lower 
extremity  is  fmaller  as  it  defeends, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  (lightly  curved 
forwards  and  outwards-  jult  before 
it  terminates  it  contra&s,  fo  as  to 
form  a neck  to  the  fmall  head  with 
which  it  ends.  On  the  outfide  of 
this  little  head,  anfwering  to  the  ole- 
cranon, a fmall  procefs,  called  the 
ftyloid  procefs,  (lands  out,  from  which 
a drong  ligament  is  dretched  to  the 
wrift.  The  head  has  a rounded  ai- 
ticulating  furface,  on  its  internal  fide, 
which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
received  into  a fmall  femi-lunar  cavity 
formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
Between  it  and  the  os  cuneiforme,  a 
moveable  cartilage  is  interpofed, 
which  is  continued  from  the  cartilare 
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that  covers  the  lower  end  of  the  ra- 
dius, and  is  connected  by  ligamen- 
tuous  fibres  to  the  ftyloid  procefs  of 
the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  articulated 
above  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
os  humeri.  This  articulation  is 
of  the  fpecies  called  ginglimus. 
it  is  articulated  alfo  both  above  and 
below  to  the  radius,  and  to  the  car- 
pus at  its  lowed  extremity.  Its 
chief  ufe  feems  to  be  to  fupport  and 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  radius, 

In  children,  both  extremities  of  tins 
bone  are  firft  cartilaginous,  and  after- 
wards epiphyfes,  before  they  are  com- 
pletely united  to  the  red  of  the  bone. 

Ulnar  artery.  Arteria  ulnarts • 

See  Cubital  artery . 

Ulnar  nerve*  Nervus  ulnaris \ 

See  Cubital  nerve. 
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Ulnaris  externus.  See  Ex* 
tenfor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Ulnaris  internus.  See  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris « 

Umbilical  cord.  Funis  iimbili- 
calis.  Funiculus  umhilicalis . The  na- 
vcl-Aring.  A cord-like  fubftance,  of 
an  intellinal  form,  about  half  a yard 
in  length,  that  proceeds  frorp  the  na- 
vel of  the  foetu^to  the  centre  of  the 
placenta.  It  is  compofed  of  a cu- 
taneous fheath,  cellular  fubftance,  one 
umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbilical  ar- 
teries ; the  former  conveys  the  blood 
to  the  child  from  the  placenta,  and 
the  latter  return  it  from  the  child  to 
the  placenta. 

Umbilical  hefnia.  Hernia  um - 
bili calls.  A protruflon  of  part  of  any 
of  the  abdominal  vifeera  at  the  navel. 
See  Hernia. 

Umbilical  region.  Ftegioum- 
lilicalis.  The  part  ot  the  abdominal 
parietes  about  two  inches  all  round 
the  navel. 

Umbilicus  marinus,  Cotyle- 
don marina,  Androface.  Acetabulum 
marinum.  Androface  mathioli.  Fun- 
gus petraus  marinus.  A fubmarine 
production  found  on  rocks  and  the 
fhelis  of  tithes,  about  the  coatl  of 
Montpelier,  &c.  It  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  form  of  powder  a ufeful  antithei- 
metlc  and  diuretic. 

Unciform  bone,  (Os  uneiformet 
from  uncus , a hook,  and  forma , a like- 
nefs).  The  latl  bone  of  the  fecond 
row  of  the  carpus  or  writ!  ; fo  named 
from  its  hook-like  procefs,  which  pro- 
jects towards  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  great  ligament 
by  which  the  tendons  of  the  writ!  are 
bound  down. 

Unguentum,  ( Unguentumfi , n. 
from  ungoy  to  anoint).  An  oint- 
ment. 

Unguentum  adipis  snillae. 
The  motl  fimple  ointment  in  ufe,  to 
which  a variety  of  fubftances  may  be 


added ; it  is  mofliy  employed  to 
chapped  hands,  &c. 

Unguentum  aeruginis.  A 
Simulating  and  corrofive  compound, 
employed  to  deterge  foul  ulcers. 

Unguentum  calcis  hydrar- 
gyri albae.  A ufeful  ointment  to 
deftroy  vermin  in  the  head.and  to  aflilb 
in  the  removal  of  leald  head,  vene- 
real ulcers  of  children,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

Unguentum  cantharidis. 
Where  a conftant  difeharge  from  a 
blitter  is  wanted,  this  ointment  is 
mofliy  applied  daily. 

Unguentum  cerae.  Excoriated 
furfaces,  irritable  and  inflamed  fores 
are  mottly  covered  with  this, which  is 
alfo  applied  where  Amply  an  emolli- 
ent is  wanted. 

Unguentum  cerussae.  A fe- 
dative  ointment,  mofliy  applied  to 
the  intertrigo  of  youths. 

Unguentum  cerussae  ace- 
tat£.  A cooling  and  diflicative 
ointment  when  frefti,  but  a violently 
ftimulating  one  when  rancid. 

Unguentum  elemi  composi- 
tum.  Indolent  ulcers,  chilblains, 
chronic  ulcers  after  burns,  and  indo- 
lent tumours  are  often  removed  by 
this  ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyhi 
FOinius.  In  Very  general  ufe  for  t; 
mercurial  fri&ions.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  almoft  all  cafes  where  mer- 
cury is  indicated. 

Unguentum  hydra r gyri  mi- 
tius.  Weaker  than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  ni- 
trati.  A flimulating and  detergent 
ointment.  Tinea  capitis, prophthalmia 
indolent  tumours  on  the  margin  -of 
the  eye-lid,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra, 
are  cured  by  its  application. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  ni* 
trati  mitius.  Weaker  only  than 
the  former. 

Unguentum  picis.  The  fmell 
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of  this  ointment  prevents  its  more 
general  ufe  ; in  cutaneous  eruptions 
and  ulcerations  about  the  hair,  it  is 
very  ufeful. 

Unguentum  r esinae  flav.e. 
| Yellow  bafilicon  is  in  general  ufe  as  a 
ftimulant  and  dcterfive  ; it  is  an  ele- 
gant and  ufeful  form  of  applying  the 
refin. 

Unguentum  sambuci,  A cool- 
ing and  emollient  preparation. 

Unguentum  simplex.  An 
I emollient. 

Unguentum  spermatisceti. 
A fimple  emollient. 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  The 
mod  effectual  preparation  to  deftroy 
the  itch.  It  is  alfo  lerviceable  in  the 
cure  of  other  cutaneous  eruptions, 

Unguentum  tutid.  Mildly 
addringent. 

Unguentum  zinci.  A very 
ufeful  application  to  chronic  ophthal- 
i mia  and  relaxed  ulcers. 

Unguis,  ( Unguis , is,  m . fro m 
o:t|,  a hook).  The  nail.  The  nails 
are  horny  laminae  fituated  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Un  guis,  ( Unguis , is,  m.  from  its 
refemblance  to  the  lunated  portion  of 
the  nail  of  the  finger).  Onyx.  An 
abfeefs  or  cohesion  of  pus  between 
the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  tranfparens 
of  the  eye. 

Unguis  os.  The  lachrymal  bone 
is  fo named,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
nail  of  the  finger.  See  Lachrymal  bone . 

Ungula  caballIn a.  StzTuf- 

flldgO. 

Uniones,(  Unto,  c;;A,m.’p!.  uniones, 
from  unus,  one;  fo  called  becaufe  there 
is  never  more  than  one  found  in  the 
fame  fhell,  or  according  to  others, 
for  that  many  being  found  in  one 
fhell  not  any  one  of  them  is  like  the 
other).  See  Margarita. 

UrAchus,  ( Urachus , i,  m.  from 
h:g>,  urine,  and  tyu,  to  contain).  The 
ligamentous  cord  that  arifes  from  the 
bafis  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which 
it  runs  along  and  terminates  in  the 


umbilical  cord.  In  the  feetufes  of 
brute  animals,  which  the  aneients 
moftly  difltfted,  it  is  a hollow  tube 
and  conveys  the  urine  to  the  allantoid 
membrane. 

Ur  edo,  ( Uredo,  inis,  f.  from  uro, 
to  burn),  An  itching  or  burning 
fenfation  of  the  1km,  which  accom- 
panies many  difeafes.  The  nettle 
rafh  is  alfo  fo  called. 

Ureter,  [Ureter,  efis,  m. 
from  &prj: , Urine ) . The  membranous 

canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from 
the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder; 
at  its  fuperior  part  it  is  conliderably 
the  larged,  occupying  the  greatdl 
portion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ; 
it  then  contrails  to  the  fize  of  a 
goofe-quiil,  and  defeends  over  the 
pfoas  mpgnus  mufcle  and  large  crural 
vefTcls  into  the  pelvis,  in  which  it  per- 
forates the  urinary  bladder  very  ob- 
liquely. Its  internal  furface  is  lubri- 
cated with  mucus  to  defend  it  from 
the  irritation  of  the  urine  in  pafiing. 

Urethra,  [Urethra,  a,  f. 
from  the  urine,  becaufe  it  is  the 
canal  through  which  the  urine  paf- 
fes).  A membranous  canal  runninsr 
irotn  the  neck  of  the  bladder  through 
the  infe  rior  part  of  the  penis  to  the 
extremity  of  the  glans  penis,  in 
which  it  opens  by  a longitudinal  ori- 
fice, called  the  meatus  urinarius . In 
this  courfe  it  hr  11  pafies  through  the 
proftate  gland,  which  portion  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  i j(- 
tatical  urethra  ; it  then  becomes  mucliN 
dilalcd,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  bulbous  part , in  which  is  fitu- 
ated  a cutaneous  eminence  called  the 
caput  gallinaginis  or  verumonianum , 
around  which  are  ten  or  twelve  ori- 
fices of  the  excretory  dtidis  of  the 
predate  gland,  and  two  ot  the  fper- 
matic  veficls.  I he  remaining  part 
of  the  urethra  contains  a number  of 
triangular  mouths,  which  are  the 
lacuna,  or  openings  ot  the  excretory 
dii&s  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
urethra. 


TJ  rina,  ( Ur  in  a , a,  a -or,  from  ofaw, 
to  ruih  out).  See  Urine. 

Urinaria,  ( Urinaria , a,  f.  fo 
called  from  producing  a copious 
evacuation  of  urine).  See  Linafia. 

Urinary  bladder.  Vefcauri 
n aria.  A mufcular  fac,  fituated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  ; in  men  be- 
tween the  pubes  and  rectum  ; and  in 
women  between  the  pubes  and  ute- 
rus ; which  receives  the  urine,  retains 
it  a certain  time,  and  then  expels  it. 
Its  external  coat  is  from  the  peri- 
tonaeum ; internally  it  is  covered  with 
a mucous  membrane,  which  feparates 
mucous  from  the  blood  to  lubricate 
mid  defend  it  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine.  Anatomifls  have  diflin- 
guifhed  this  bladder  into  a fundus, 
body,  and  neck.  It  has  arteries  from 
the  hypogafkic  and  hasmorrhoidal ; 
nerves  from  the  interccftal  and  facral ; 
and  its  veins  empty  themfelves  into 
the  hypogafkic  veins. 

Urine,  ( Urina,  a,  f.  from 
cfiu,  to  rufh  out).  The  faline  liquid, 
fecreted  in  the  kidneys,  and  dropping 
down  from  them,  guttatim,  through 
the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 

'The  fecretory  organ  is  compofed  of 
the  arterious  veflels  of  the  cortical 
fubfiance  of  the  kidneys,  from  which 
the  urine  paffes  through  the  urinffe- 
rous  tubuli  and  renal  papillae,  into 
the  renal  pelvis  ; whence  it  flows  drop 
by  drop,  through  the  ureters,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder  : 
where,  it  is  detained  fome  hours,  and 
at  length,  when  abundant , eliminated 
through  the  urethra.  The  urine  of 
an  healthy  man  is  divided  in  general 
into, 

1.  Crude , or  that  which  is  emitted 
one  or  two  hours  after  eating  ; this 
is  for  the  moft  part  aqueous,  and 
often  vitiated  by  fome  foods,  and, 

2.  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  fome 
hours  after  the  digeftion  of  the  food, 
as  that  which  is  emitted  in  the  morn- 
ing after  fleeping.  This  is  generally 


in  fmaller  quantity,  thicker,  more 

coloured,  more  acrid  than  at  anv other 
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time.  Of  fuch  cocfed  urine,  the  co- 
lour is  ufually  citrine,  and  not  un- 
handfome  The  degree  of  heat  agrees 
with  that  of  the  blood  ; hence  in  at- 
mofpheric  air  it  is  warmer,  as  is  per- 
ceived if  the  hand  be  wafhed  with 
urine.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  greater 
than  water,  and  that  emitted  in  the 
morning  is  always  heavier  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  fmell  of  frefh 
urine  is  not  difagreeable.  The  tajle 
is  faltifh  and  naufeous.  The  confid- 
ence is  fomewhat  thicker  than  water. 
The  quantity  depends  on  that  of  the 
liquid  drink,  its  diuretic  nature,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  Proper- 
ties of  healthy  urine.  I . Frefh  urine 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  an  acid  nor 
an  alkaline  nature ; for  it  does  not 
change  the  fyrup  of  violets.  2.  Mix- 
ed with  fixed  alkali  and  aqua  calcis, 
it  eradiates  volatile  alkali.  3.  Urine 
is  neither  coagulated  by  alcohol  of 
wine,  nor  mineral  acor  ; hence  it  is 
an  aqueous  liquor,  not  a ferous  one. 
4.  When  cold,  it  is  gradually  ren- 
dered more  turbid,  and  depofits  a 
Jediment , which,  is  again  diflolved,  if 
the  urine  be  made  warm.  5.  Eva- 
porated to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  it 
becomes,  red,  bitter,  very  acrid,  but 
not  alkaline,  and  is  called  fapa  oj 
urine ; which,  when  evaporated  to 
drynefs,  is  called  ext  rad  of  urine . 
6.  Urine  diftilled  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey,  and  buffered  to  cryfallize , 
depofits  fal digefivus , microcofmic  fait, 
and  phofphorated  and  mineral  alkali. 

The  changes  of  urine  in  the  air : Pro 
ferved  in  an  open  veil'd,  it  remains 
pellucid  for  fome  time,  and  at  length 
there  is  perceived  at  the  bottom,  a 
nubecula , or  little  cloud,  confolidated 
as  it  were  from  the  gluten.  This 
nubecula  encreafes  by  degrees,  oc- 
cupies all  the  urine,  and  renders  it 
opake.  The  natural  fmell  is  changed 5 ] 
into  a putrid  cadaverous  one  ; and  the  , 
furface  is  now  generally  covered  with  j 


cuticle,  compofed  of  very  minute 
iiryftals.  At  length  the  urine  re- 
ams its  tranfparency,  and  the  co - 
\ur  is  changed  from  a yellow  to  a 
jrown  ; the  cadaverous  fmell  paffes 
),to  an  alkaline , and  a brown,  gru- 
lious  Ji 'aliment  falls  to  t'he  bottom,  lib 
d with  white  particles,  deliquefeing 
Ji  the  air,  and  fo  conglutinated  as  to 
j>rm,  as  it  were,  little  foft  calculi. 

! Thus  two  Jediments  are  diftinguifh- 
;ale  in  the  urine  ; the  one  white  and 
elatinous,  and  feparated  in  the  be- 
inning  ; the  other  brown  and  gru- 
ious,  depofited  by  the  urine,  when 
,utrid. 

Spontaneous  degeneration  : Of  all  the 
uids  of  the  body,  the  urine  firft  pu- 
•efies.  In  fummer,  after  a few  hours 

becomes  turbid,  and  fordidly  black  ; 
len  depofits  a copious  fediment, 
:nd  exhales  a fetor,  like  that  of  pu- 
l:id  cancers,  which,  at  length  becomes 
adaverous.  Putrid  urine  effervefees 
nth  acids,  and  if  diftilled,  gives  olf, 
sefore  water,  an  urinous  volatile  fpi- 
it.  ’ / 

The  conjlituent  principles  of  healthy 
trine,  are, 

1.  IVatsr , from  twenty  ounces; 
ineteen  of  a naufeous,  fetid  water, 
/ere  obtained  by  dillillation. 

2.  The  odorous  principle  of  urine, 
Perceptible  to  the  fmell,  and  which, 
.wring  diflillation,  pafies  with  the 
vater  into  the  receiver. 

3.  Phofphorated  foda.  The  dry 
jxtraft  of  urine,  well  calcined,  dif- 
iolved  in  water,  and  put  to  chryftal- 
,ize,  depofits  a fait ; which  chemi- 
plly  examined,  confifts  of  mineral 
Ikati  and  phofphoric  acid.  This 
alt,  digelted  with  vinegar,  lofes  fome 
>art  of  its  alkali ; hence  the  fait 
hat  remains  is  rendered  more  acid  by 
he  phofphoric  acid  : and  thus  by 
ome  is  called  the  acidumperlutum. 

4.  Phofphorated  volatile  alkali.  If 
:alcined  extradf  of  wine,  diffolved  in 
.pirit  of  wine,  and  filtered,  be  put  to 
'hrxfallvze,  chryftals  are  formed  ; 
vhich  contift  of  volatile  alkali  with  a 


fmall  quantity  of  mineral  alkali,  and 
phofphoric  acid.  Hence  it  is  of 
three  kinds,  and  is  called  microcofmic 
or  fufihle  fait  of  urine.  This  fait, 
burnt  in  a crucible,  or  upon  burning 
coal,  difmiffes  its  volatile  alkali  and 
is  changed  into  a vitriform  mafs,  de- 
liquefeing in  the  air  ; which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mineral  alkali  contain- 
ed in  it,  is  not  pure  acid  of  phofpho- 
rous. 

5.  Calculous  matter , depofited  in 
the  form  of  brownifh  red  earthy  glu- 
ten, from  putrefeent  urine,  at  the 
bottom  and  tides  of  the  chamber-pot. 
It  confifts  of  gluten,  animal  earth , and 
the  \lithic  acid ; as  the  analyfis  of  uri- 
nary calculous  (hews. 

6.  The  extractive  principle  of  urine . ' 
From  the  liquid  reiiduum  of  urinous 
fapa,  by  chryftallfzation,  a faline  li- 
quid is  extracted,  attracting  the  wa- 
ter from  the  atmofphere,  but  other- 
wife  not  known.  The  remaining  ex- 
tractive principle  is  foluble  in  water, 
and  appears  to  be  gelatinous. 

7.  Sal  digejlivus,  culinary  fait , and 
animal  earth  may  be  elixiviated  from 
the  incinerated  carbons  of  diftilled 
urine. 

Products  of  the  fire.  Urine  dif- 
tilled in  balneo  marts , gives  off  a co- 
pious water , of  a naufeous  fetor,  and 
leaves  an  earthy  reddifh  extract.  This 
diftilled  by  fire,  exhibits  urinous  fpi - 
rity  volatile  alkali , and  very  fetid  em- 
pyreumatic  oil and  iP  the  heat  be 
greatly  encreafed,  a fmall  portion  of 
phofphorous . At  length  a carbone  re- 
mains, which  incinerated,  affords  fal 
digeflivus , culinary  fait,  phofphorated 
foday  and  calcareous  earth. 

No  liquor  in  the  human  bod)', 
however  pure,  is  fo  variable  in  refpect 
to  quantity  and  quality , as  the  urine; 
for  it  varies, 

1.  In  refpeSt  to  age  ; In  the fatus 
it  is  inodorous,  infipid,  and  almoft: 
aqueous  ; but  as  the  infant  grows,  it 
becomes  more  acrid  and  fetid  ; and 
in  old  age  more  particularly  fo. 

2.  In  refpeCt  to  drink : It  isfecretsd 
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in  greater  quantity,  and  of  a more 
pale  colour,  from  cold  and  copious 
draughts;  It  becomes  green  from 
ail  - infufion  of  Chinefe  tea,  or  the 
ule  of  the  pulp  of  Caffia. 

3.  In  ref  peel  to  food : From  eating 
the  heads  of  afparagus,  or  olives,  it 
contracts  a peculiar  fmell ; from  the 
fruit  of  the  opuntia,  it  becomes  red  ; 
and  from  falling,  turbid. 

4..  In  refped  to  medicines  : From  the 
exhibition  of  rhubarb  root,  it  be- 
comes yellow ; and  from  turpentine, 


See 


the  plant  called  baldmoney. 

Meum  athanianticum . 

Ur  tic  a,  ( Urtica , a,  f.  ab  urendo , 
becaufe  it  excites  an  itching  and 
puftuks  like  thofe  produced  by  fire) 
The  common  nettle.  Urtica  dioica 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  well 
known,  and  though  generally  de- 
fpifed  as  a noxious  weed,  has  been 
long  ufed  for  medical,  culinary,  and 
economical  purpofes.  The  young 
Loots  in  the  fpring  poiTefs  diuretic 
and  antifcorbutic  properties,  and  are 
with  thefe  intentions  boiled  and  eaten 


a violet  colour. 

5.  In  refped  to  the  time  of  the  year  : inllead  of  cabbage  greens. 

In  the  winter,  the  urine  is  more  co-  Urtica  dioica.  The  fyfiematic 
pious  and  aqueous  ; but  in  the  fum-  name  of  the  common  flinging  nettle, 
mer  from  the  encreafed  tranfpiration  See  Urtica . 


it  is  more  fparing,  higher  coloured, 
and  fo  acrid,  that  it  fometimes  be- 
comes firangurious.  The  climate 
induces  the  lame  difference. 

6.  In  refped  of  the  rnufcular  motion 
(f  the  body  : It  is  fecreted  more  fpar- 
ingly,  and  concentrated  by  motion  ; 


See  Lamium 


Urtica  mortua. 

album. 

Urtica  pilulifera.  The  fyf- 
tcmatic  name  of  the  pillbearing 
nettle.  See  Urtica  romana . 

Urtica  romana.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharma- 


arid  is  more  copioufly  diluted,  and  copoeias  is  the  Urtica  pilulif era  of  Lin- 
rendered  more  crude,  by  reft.  nseus.  The  feed  was  formerly  given 

7.  In  refped  of  the  offedton  of  the  againft  difeafes  of  the  cheft,  but  is 
r»«W.*Thus  fright  makes  the  urine  pale,  now  defervedly  Forgotten.  To  raife 
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Ufe : The  urine  is  an  excrcmen-  an  irritation  in  paralytic  limbs  the 


titous  fluid,  like  lixivium,  by  which  frefii  plant  may  be  employed  as  pro 
the  human  body  is  not  only  liberated  ducing  a more  permanent  fling  than 


from  the  fuperfluous  water  ; but  alfo 
from  the  fuperfluous  falts,  and  animal 
earth  ; and  is  defended  from  corrup- 
tion. ' 

Lafily,  The  vis  medicatrix  naturae 
fometimes  eliminates  many  morbid 
and  acrid  iubflances  with  the  urine  ; 
as  may  be  obferved  in  fevers,  drop- 
lies,  &:c. 

Urine,  ' retention  of.  A 
want  of  .the  ordinary'  fecretion  of 
urine.  In  retention  of  urine  there 
is  none  fecreted : in  a fuppreffion, 


the  mine  is  fecreted  but  cannot  be 


voided. 

Ur  iNE,  SUPPRESSION  OF 


cee 


the  common  nettle. 

Urtica  urens.  The  fyfiematic 
name  of  a leficr  nettle  than  the 
dioica,  and  poffefTing  fnr.ilar  virtues. 

U rt icaria,  ( U rttcaria , a,  f. 
frem  urticay  a nettle).  Febris  urti- 
cat  a.  Uredo.  Purpura  urtkata,  Scar- 
latina urticata.  The  nettle  rafh. 
A fpecies  of  exanthematous  fever, 
known  by  pyrexia  and  an  eruption 
on  the  Lin  like  that  produced  by  the 
fling  of  the  nettle.  The  little  ele- 
vations, called  the  nettle  rafh,  often 
appear  inflantaneoufly,  efpecially  if 
the  fkin  be  rubbed  or  fcratched,  and 
icldom  fiav  many  hours  in  the  fame 


Jchuria. 


place,  and  fometimes  net  many  mi- 


Ursina  radix.  The  root  of  mites.  j\o  part  of  the  body  is  exempt 
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om  them ; and  where  many  of  them 
fe  together,  and  continue  an  hour 
r two,  the  parts  are  often  confidera- 
ly  fwelled,  which  particularly  hap- 
ens  in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands. 
Tefe  eruptions  will  continue  to  in- 
r(l  the  Ikin,  fometimes  in  one  place 
iid  fometimes  in  another,  for  one 
ir  two  hours  together,  two  or  three 
j mes  a day,  or  perhaps  for  the  great- 
!t  part  of  twenty-four  hours..  In 
ome  conftitutions  they  lull  only  a 
j;w  days,  in  others  many  months. 
UsNEA.  Mufcus  cranii  humani. 
"'his  n.ofs  Lichen  faxatilis  of  Lin- 
'aciis,  when  growing  on  the  human 
pull,  was  formerly  in  high  eftimation 
ut  now  defervedly  forgotten. 
Uterine  fury.  See  Nym- 
bomania. 

\ Uterus,  ( Uterus , ii  m . VtTT'paJ . 
fatrix.  The  womb.  A fpor.gy 
:ceptacle  refembling  a comprefTed 
ear,  lituated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
elvis,  above  the  vagina,  and  between 
le  urinary  bladder  and  redum. 
The  form  of  the  uterus  refembles 
lat  of  an  oblong  pear  flattened  with 
,ie  deprefled  lides  placed  towards  the 
Ta  pubis  and  facrum ; but,  in  the 
npregnated  date  it  becomes  more 
yal,  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
Mention.  For  the  convenience  of 
efeription  and  for  fome  practical 
urpofes,  the  uterus  is  diftinguifhed 
ito  three  parts.  The  fundus,  the 
jody,  and  the  cervix ; the  upper 
art  is  called  the  fundus,  the  lower 
le  cervix,  the  fpace  between  them, 
le  extent  of  which  is  undefined, 
te  body.  The  uterus  is  about  three 
iiches  in  length,  about  two  in  breadth 
k the  fundus  and  one  at  the  cervix, 
ts  thickncfs  is  different  at  the  fundus 
id  cervix,  being  at  the  former  ufually 
'".'.her  lefs  than  half  an  inch,  and  at 
le  latter  fouiewhnt  more  ; and  this 
jiicknefs  is  preferved  throughout 
regnancy,  chiefly  by  the  enlarge- 
|ient  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  ; 
icre  being  a fmuller  change  in  the 
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fize  of  the  arteries.  But  there  is  fo 
great  a variety  in  the  iiz,e  and  di- 
menfions  of  the  uterus  in  different 
women,  independent  of  the  Hates  of 
virginity,  marriage,  or  pregnancy,  as 
to  prevent  any  very  accurate  menfu- 
ration.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus 
correfponds  with  the  external  form  ; 
that  oi:  the  cervix  leads  from  the 
os  uteri,  where  it  is  very  final!,  in  a 
ftraightdire&ion,  to  the  fundus,  where 
it  is  expanded  into  a triangular  form, 
with  two  of  the  angles  oppofed  to 
the  entrance  in  to  the  fallopian  tubes; 
and  at  the  place  of  junction  between 
the  cervix  and  the  body  of  the  uterus 
the  cavity  is  fmaller  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part.  There  is  a fwelt,  or  ful- 
nefs,  of  all  the  pafts  towards  the  ca- 
vity, which  is  fometimes  aiftinguifhed 
by  a prominent  line  running  longitu- 
dinally through  its  middle.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected 
over  the  os  uteri,  and  is  continued 
into  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  internal 
furface  of  the  uterus  is  corrugated  in 
a beautiful  manner,  but  the  rugae, 
or  wrinkles  which  are  longitudinal, 
lefien  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus, 
the  fundus  of  which  is  fmooth.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  rugae  are 
fmall  orifices,  like  thofe  in  the  vagina, 
which  difeharge  a mucus,  ferving 
besides  other  purpofes,  that  of  doling 
the  os  uteri  very  curioufly  and  per- 
fectly during  pregnancy.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  uterus  which  is  very 
firm,  is  compofed  ot  arteries,  veins, 
lymphatics,  nerve?,  and  mufcular 
fibres,  curioufly  interwoven  and  con- 
nected together  by  cellular  mem- 
brane. The  mufcular  fibres  are  of 
a pale  colour,  and  appear  aifo  in  their 
texture  fomewhat  different  from  muf- 
cular fibres  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the 
fpermatic  and  hypogaflric.  d lie 
fpermatic  arteries  a rife  from  the  an- 
terior part  or  the  aoita,  a little  be- 
low the  emuh'ents,  and  lotne  times 
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from  the  emulgents.  They  pafs  over 
the  pfose  mufcles  behind  the  perito- 
neum, enter  between  the  two  laminae 
or  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum 
which  form  the  broad  ligament^  of 
the  uterus,  and  proceed  to 'the  uterus, 
near  the  fundus  of  which  they  infi- 
nuate  themfelves,  giving  branches  in 
their  paffage  to  the  ovaria  and  fallo- 
pian tubes.  The  hypogaftric  arteries 
are  on  each  fide  a confiderable  branch 
of  the  internal  iliacs.  They  pais  to 
the  lides  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
fending  off  a number  of  fmaller 
branches,  which  dip  into  its  fubftance. 
Some  branches  aifo  are  reflected  up- 
wards to  the  fundus  uteri,  which 
anaftomofe  with  the  fpermatic  arte- 
ries, and  others  are  refle&ed  down- 
wards, fupplying  the  vagina.  The 
veins  which  recondudt  the  blood  from 
the  uterus  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  fize  in  the  unimpregnated  (late 
is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  arteries ; 
but  their  enlargement  during  preg- 
nancy is  fuch,  that  the  orifices  of 
fome  of  them,  when  divided,  will 
admit  even  of  the  end  of  a fmall 
finder.  The  veins  anaftomofe  in  the 
manner  of  the  arteries  which  thev 
accompanyout  of  the  uterus,  and  then, 
having  the  fame  names  with  the  arte- 
ries fpermatic  and  hypogaftric,  the 
former  proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on 
the  right  fide,  and  on  the  left  to  the 
cmulgent  vein ; and  the  latter  to  the 
internal  iliac. 

From  the  fubftance  and  furfaces  of 
the  uterus  an  infinite  number  of  lym- 
phatics arife  which  follow  the  courfe 
of  the  hypogaftric  and  fpermatic 
blood  veftels.  The  firft  pafs  into  the 
gland  of  the  internal  iliac  plexus, 
and  the  other  into  the  glands  which 
are  fituated  near  the  origin  of  the 
fpermatic  arteries.  Of  thefe  Nuck 
firft  gave  a delineation. 

The  uterus  is  fupplied  with  nerves 
from  the  lower  mefocolic  plexus,  and 
from  two  fmall  fiat  circular  gang- 
lions, which  are  fituated  behind  the 
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return.  Thefe  ganglions  are  joined 
by  a number  of  fmall  branches  from 
the  third  and  fourth  facral  nfrves. 
The  ovaria  derive  their  nervt*  from 
the  renal  plexus.  By  the  great  num- 
ber of  nerves  thefe  parts  are  rendered 
very  irritable,  but  it  is  by  thofe 
brancheswhich  the  uterus  receives  from 
the  intercoftal,  that  the  intimate  con- 
fent  between  it  and  various  other 
parts  is  chiefly  preferved.  The  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been 
deferibed  in  a very  different  manner 
by  anatomifts,  fome  of  whom  have 
after  ted,  that  its  fubftance  was  chiefly 
mufcular,  with  fibres  running  in 
tranfverfe,  orbicular,  or  reticulated 
order,  whilft  others  have  contended 
that  there  were  no  mufcular  fibres 
whatever  in  the  uterus.  Jn  the  un- 
impregnated uterus,  when  boiled  for 
the  purpofe  of  a more  perfect  exami- 
nation, the  former  feems  to  be  a true 
reprefentation  ; and  wrhen  the  uterus 
is  diftended  towards  the  latter  part 
of  pregnancy,  thefe  fibres  are  very 
thinly  fcattered  ; but  they  may  be 
difeovered  in  a circular  direction  at 
the  junction  between  the  body  and 
the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  fur- 
rounding the  entrance  of  each  fallo- 
pian tube  in-  a fimilar  order.  Yet  it 
does  not  feem  reafonable  to  attribute 
the  time  of  labour  to  its  mufcular 
fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
power  of  a mufcle  by  the  number  of 
fibres  of  which  it  is  compofed,  unlefs 
it  is  prefumed  that  thofe  of  the  ute- 
rus are  ftronger  than  in  common 
mufcles.  With  refpefl  to.  the  glands 
of  the  uterus,  none  are  difcoverable 
difperfed  through  its  fubftance  upon 
the  inner  furface  of  the  cervix  ; be- 
tween the  rugae  there  are  lacunas 
which  fecrete  ' mucus,  and  there  are 
fmall  follicles  at  the  edge  of  the  os 
uteri.  Thefe  laft  are  only  obfervable 
in  a ftate  of  pregnancy,  when  they 
are  much  enlarged.'  From  the  angles 
at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  two  pro- 
cdTes  of  an  irregularly  round  form, 
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dglnate,  called,  from  the  name  of 
e firft  defcriber,  the  fallopian  tubes. 
hey  are  about  three  inches  in  length, 
id,  becoming  fmaller  in  their  pro- 
ofs from  the  uterus,  have  an  uneven, 
inged  termination,  called  the  fim- 
ite.  The  canal  which  palfes  through 
efe  tubes  is  extremely  fmallat  their 
;igin,  but  it  is  gradually  enlarged, 
id  terminates  with  a patulous  orifice, 
e diameter  of  which  is  about  one 
ird  of  an  inch,  furrounded  by  the 
hbriae.  It  fs  alfo  lined  by  a very 
ie  vafcular  membrane,  formed  iiito 
pentine  plicae.  Through  this 
nal,  the  communication  between 
e uterus  and  ovaria  is  preferved. 
he  fallopian  tubes  are  wrapped 
i duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum, 
hich  are  called  the  broad  ligaments 
the  uterus  ; but  a portion  of  their 
:tremities  thus  folded  hangs  loofe 
1 each  fide  of  the  pehis.  From 
ch  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  a 
tie  before  and  below  the  fallopian 
bes,  the  round  ligaments  arife, 
'hich  are  compofed  of  arteries, 
ins, lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a fibrous 
•ufture.  Thefe  are  conne&ed  toge- 
er  by  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
'hole  is  much  enlarged  during  preg- 
'incy.  They  receive  their  outward 
ivering  from  the  peritonaeum,  and 
ids  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ng  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle 
■ the  groin,  where  the  veffels  fubdi- 
de  into  fmall  branches,  and  terbai- 
lte  at  the  mens  veneris  and  conti- 
lous  parts.  From  the  infertion  of 
efe  ligaments  into  the  groin,  the 
a fop  appears  why  that  part  gene- 
illy  fulfers  in  all  the  difeafes  and 
feclionsof  the  uterus,  and  why  the 
Iguinal  glands  are  in  women  fo  often 
kind  in  a -morbid  or  enlarged  flats, 
he  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  the  fallopian  tubes  and  ova-, 
a are  involved,  are  called  the  broad 
ramcnt*  of  the  uterus.  Thefe  pre- 
■nt  the  entanglement  of  the  parts, 
id  are  coadu&org  of  the  veffels  and 


nerves  as  the  mefentery  is  of  thofe 
of  the  inteftines.  Both  the  round  and 
broad -ligaments  alter  their  pofition 
during  pregnancy,  appearing  to  rife 
lower  and  more  forward  than  in  the 
unimpregnated  ftate.  Their  ufe  is 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  preventing  the 
defeent  of  the  uterus,  and  to  regu- 
late its  direction  when  it  afeends  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; but  whe- 
ther they  anfwer  thefe  purpofes  may 
be  much  doubted.  The  ufe  of  the 
womb  is  for  menftruation,  concep- 
tion, nutrition  of  the  feetus,  and  pat* 
turition.  The  uterus  is  liable  to  many 
difeafes,  the  principal  of  which  are- 
prclapfus  uteri ; procidentia  uteri,  hyd- 
atids, dropfy  of  the  uterus  or  tym- 
panites uteri,  moles,  ulceration,  &c. 

Uterus,  retroversion  of. 
By  the  term  retroverfion,  fuch  a 
change  of  the  pofition  of  the  uterus 
is  underftood,  that  the  fundus  is 
turned  backwards  and  downwards 
upon  its  cervix,  between  the  vagina 
and  return,  and  the  os  uteri  is  turned 
fo.rewards  to  the  pubis,  and  upwards 
in  proportion  to  the  defeent  of  the 
fundus,  fo  that,  by  an  examination 
per  vaginam,  it  cannot  be  felt,  or  not 
without  difficulty,  when  the  uterus 
is  retroverted.  By  the  fame  exami- 
nation there  may  alfo  be  perceived  a 
large  round  tumour,  occupying  the 
inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  preffing  the  vagina  to- 
wards the  pubis.  By  an  examination 
per  anum  the  fame  tumour  may  be 
felt,  preffing  the  leclum  to  the  hol- 
low of  the  facrum,  and  if  both  thefe 
examinations  are  made  at  the  fame 
time,  we  may  readily  difeover  that 
the  tumour  is  confined  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum.  Beiides  the 
knowledge  of  the  retroverfion  which 
may  be  gained  by  thefe  examinations,, 
it  is  found  to  be  accompanied  with 
other  very  difiinguifhing  fymptoms. 
There  is  in  every  cafe,  together  with 
extreme  pain,  firft  a retention,  and 
afterwards  a fuppreffion,  of  urine* 
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and  by  tlie  continuance  of  this  dif* 
terition  of  the  bladder  the  tumour 
formed  by  it  in  the  abdomen  often 
equals  in  fize,  and  refembles  in  fhape, 
the  uterus  in  the  fixth  or  feventh 
, months  of  pregnancy ; but  it  is  ne- 
cetfary  to  obferve,  that  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  is  frequently  abfolute 
only  before  the  retroverfion  of  the 
uterus  or  during  the  time  it  is  retro- 
ferted  ; for  when  the  retroverlion  is 
completed*  there  is  often  a difcharge 
of  urine,  fo  as  to  prevent  an  increafe 
of  the  dillention  of  the  bladder, 
though  not  in  a fufficient  quantity 
to  remove  it.  There  is  alfo  an  ob- 
fiinate  conftipation  of  the  bowels, 
produced  by  the  prelfure  of  the  re- 
troverted  uterus  upon  the  red  urn, 
which  renders  the  injedion  of  a 
glyfter  very  difficult,  cr  even  impof- 
fible.  But  it  appears  tliat  all  the 
painful  fymptoms  are  chiefly  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fiippreflion  of  urine  ; 
for  none  of  thofe  parts,  which  are 
apt  to  fympathize  in  affedions  or 
difeafes  of  the  uterus  are  difturbfed 
by  its  retroverfion.  The  retrover- 
lion of  the  uterus  has  generally  oc- 
curred about  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  fometimes  after  de- 
livery it  may  likewife  happen  where 
the  uterus  is,  from  any  caufe,  enlarged 
to  the  fize  it  acquires  about  the  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with 
fuch  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  ftate, 
becaufe  the  enlargement  is  then 
chiefly  at  the  fundus.  If  the  uterus 
as  but  little  enlarged,  or  if  it  be  en- 
larged beyond  a certain  fize  , it  can- 
not well  be  retroverted ; for  in  the 
firft  cafe  fhould  the  caufe  of  a retro- 
verfion exifl,  the  weight  at  the  fun- 
dus would  be  wanting  to  produce  it ; 
and  in  the  latter  the  uterus  would 
be  raifed  above  the  projedion  of  the 
facrum,  and  fupported  by  the  fpine. 

UvA  PASSA  MAJOR.  Pajfula 
major . The  raifin.  The  dried  fruit 
of  the  Vitis  vinifcra  of  Linnaeus. 

Vitis  foliis  lobatis jjinuatis  tiutfis,  Clafs 


Pentandria,  Order  Monogynia . 
Raifins  are  prepared  by  immerfing 
the  frefh  fruit  into  a folution  of 
alkaline  fait  and  foap  lye,  made 
boiling  hot,  to  which  is  added  fome 
olive-oil,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  com- 
mon fait,  and  afterwards  drying  them 
in  the  {hade.  They  are  ufed  as 
agreeable,  lubricating,  acefcent 
fwcets  in  pedoral  decodions,  and 
for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  other 
medicines,  and  rendering  them  grate- 
ful to  the  palate  and  ftumach.  They 
are  direded  in  the  decoftum  hordci 
comp,  tinSura  Jenna , and  tindura  car- 
damomi • comp. 

Uva  passa  minor.  Pajfa  co- 
rinthiaca.  The  currants.  The  dried 
fruit  of  the  vitis  corinthica.  Their 
virtues  are  fimiiar  to  thofe  of  the 

uva  pajja  major. 

Uva  ur si.  Trailing  arbutus, 
or  bear-berry.  Arbutus  uva  urfi  of 
Lirinseus.  Arbutus  caulibus prbcumhen- 
tibusy  foliis  integer rimis.  Clafs  De- 
can dria.  Order  Monogynia.  This 
plant,  though  employed  by  the  an- 
cients in  feveral  difeafes  requiring 
adftringent  medicines,  had  almolt  en- 
tirely fallen  into  difufe  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  prefent  century,  when  it 
firft  drew  the  attention  of  phy ticians 
as  a ufeful  remedy  in  calculous  and ; 
nephritic  complaints,  which  difeafes 
it  appears  to  relieve  by  its  adftringent 
qualities. 

Uvea,  ( Uvea , a,  f.  from  uva. 
an  unripe  grape).  The  pofterioi 
lamina  of  the  iris  ; fo  called,  becauft 
in  beafts,  which  the  ancients  chief!) 
difleded,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  un 
ripe  grapes. 

Uvula,  ( Uvula , ay  f.  a dim 
of  uvciy  a grape).  Columella . Th< 
fmall  conical  flefhy  fubftance  hanging 
in  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulun 
palatiy  over  the  root  of  the  tongue 
it  is  com po fed  of  the  commoi 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  « 
fmall  mufcle  refembling  a worn 
which  arifes  from  the  union  of  tb- 
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p ala  tale  bone,  and  defcends  to  the 
tip  of  the  uvula.  It  was  called  Pa - 
'ato  flaphilhius  by  Douglas,  and  Sta- 
philitius  e'piftaphilinus  by  Window. 
By  its  contraction  the  uvula  is  railed 
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uvula  becaufe  it  cured  difeafes  of  the 
uvula ) .The  plant  which  bears  this  epi- 
thet in  fome  pharmacopoeias  is  theRuf- 
cus  hypoglojfum  of  Linnseusr  it  was  for- 
merly ufed  again  ft  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  but  now  laid  afidc  for  more 


Uvul  aria,  ( Uvularia , a,  f.  from  adftringent  remedies. 
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VT'ACCINIIJM,  ( Vaccinium , *,  n. 

quali  bacciniumt  from  its  berry). 
The  moor  berry. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus.  The 
lyftematic  name  of  the  myrtle  berry, 
lee  Myrtillus . 

Vaccinium  oxycoccos.  The 
jyfternatic  name  of  the  cranberry 
>lant.  See  Oxycoccos. 

Vaccinium  vitis  idaia.  The 
yftematic  name  of  the  red  whertle- 
erry.  See  Vitis  idaa. 

Vagina,  ( Vagina , tf,  f. ).  Va- 
ina  uteri.  That  canal  which  leads 
rom  the  pudendum  or  external  ori- 
ce  to  the  uterus,  is  called  the  va'- , 
ina.  It  is  fome  what  of  a conical 
arm,  with  the  narrowed  part  down 
/ards,  and  is  deferibed  as  being  five 
r fix  inches  in  length,  and  about 
wo  in  diameter.  But  it  would  be 
lore  proper  to  fay,  that  it  is  capable 
,f  being  extended  tothofedimenlions; 
pr  in  its  common  Hate,  the  os  uteri 
feldom  found  to  be  more  than 
iree  inches  from  the  external  orifice, 
nd  the  vagina  is  contracted  as  well 
s ftiortened.  The  vagina  is  compoled 
1 two  coats , the  firft  or  innermoft  of 
'hich  is  villous,  interfperfed  with 
;iany  excretory  ducts,  and  contract- 
i into  plicae,  or  fmall  tranfverfe 
)lds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and 
,ack  part,  but,  by  child  bearing  thefe 
'e  leflened  or  obliterated.  The  fe- 
3nd  coat  is  compofed  of  a firm  mem- 
rane,  in  which  mufcular  fibres  are 
ot  difiinctly  obferveahle,  but  which 


are  endowed,  to  a certain  degree,  with 
contractile  powers  like  a mufcle. 
This  is  furrounded  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  connects  it  ro  the 
neighbouring  parts.  A portion  of 
the  upper  and  pofterior  part  of  the 
vagina  is  alfo  covered  by  the  peri- 
tonaeum. The  entrance  of  the  va- 
gina is  cotiftricted  by  mufcular  fibres, 
originating  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis, 
which  run  on  each  fide  of  the  puden- 
dum, furrounding  the  pofterior  part, 
and  executing  an  equivalent  office, 
though  they  cannot  be  faid  to  form 
a true  fphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is 
i.  connected  to  the  circumference  of 
the  os  uteri,  but  not  in  a ftraight 
line,  fo  as  to  render  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  a continuation  of  that  of  the 
vagina.  For  the  latter  ftretches  be- 
yond  the  former,  and,  being  joined 
to  the  cervix,  is  reflected  over  the  os 
uteri,  which,  by  this  mode  of  union, 
is  fufpended  with  protuberant  lips  in 
the  vagina,  and  permitted  to  change 
its  pofition  in  various  ways  and  di- 
rections. When  therefore  thefe  parts 
are  diftended  and  unfolded  at  the 
time  of  labour,  they  are  continued 
into  each  other,  and  there  is  no  part 
which  can  properly  be  confidered  as 
the  precife  beginning  of  the  uterus 
or  termination  of  the  vagina. 

The  difeafes  of  the  vagina  are, 
firft,  fuch  an  abbreviation  and  con- 
traction as  render  it  unfit  for  the 
ufes  for  which  it  was  dcfigne&s 
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fecondly,  a coheflon  of  the  fides  in 
confequence  of  preceding  ulceration  : 
thirdly,  cicatrices  after  an  ulceration, 
of  the  parts  : fourthly,  excrefcences  : 
fifthly,  fluor  albus.  This  abbreviation 
and  contraction  of  the  vagina,  which 
tifually  accompany  each  other,  are 
produced  by  original  defective  for- 
mation, and  they  are  ftldom  difcover- 
ed  before  the  time  of  marriage,  the 
confummation  of  which  they  fome- 
times prevent.  The  curative  inten- 
tions are  to  relax  the  parts  by  the 
life  of  emollient  applications,  and  to 
-dilate  them  to  their  proper  fize  by 
fponge  or  other  tents,  or,  which  are 
more  effectual,  by  bougies  gradually 
enlarged.  But  the  circumftances 
which  attend  this  diforder  anj  fome- 
times  fuch  as  might  lead  us  to  form 
an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  difeafe. 
A cafe  of  this  kind,  which  was  under 
Dr.  Denman’s  care,  from  the  flran- 
gury,  from  the  heat  of  theparts.andthe 
profufe  and  inflammatory  difcharge, 
was  fufpeCted  to  proceed  from  vene- 
real infeClion  ; and  with  that  opinion 
the  patient  had  been  put  upon  a 
courfe  of  medicine  compofed  of 
quickfilver  for  feveral  weeks  without 
relief.  When  fhe  applied  to  the  Dr. 
he  prevailed  upon  her  to  fubmit  to  an 
examination,  and  found  the  vagina 
rigid,  fo  much  contracted  as  not  to 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
not  more  than  one  inch  and  a half  in 
length.  The  repeated,  though  fruit- 
lefs,  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  complete  the  aCt  of  coition,  had 
©ccafioned  a confiderable  inflamma- 
tion upon  the  parts,  and  all  the  fuf- 
picious  appearances  before  mentioned. 
To  remove  the  inflammation  fhe  was 
bled,  took  fome  gentle  purgative  me- 
dicines, ufed  an  emollient  fomenta- 
tion, and  afterwards  fome  unCtuous 
applications  ; fhe  was  alfo.  advifed  to 
live  feparate  from  her  hufband  for 
fome  time.  The  inflammation  being 
gone,  tents  of  various  fizes  were  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina,  by  which 
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it  was  diftended,  though  not  very 
amply.  She  then  returned  to  her 
hufband,  and  in  a few  months  became 
pregnant.  Her  labour,  though  flow, 
was  not  attended  with  any  extraor- 
dinary difficulty.  She  was  delivered 
of  a full-fized  child,  and  afterward 
fuffered  no  inconvenience.  Another 
kind  of  conitridtion  of  the  external 
par  ts  fometimes  occurs,  and  which 
Teems  to  be  a mere  fpafm.  By  the 
violence  or  long  continuance  of  a 
labour,  by  the  morbid  ftate  of  the 
conflitution,  or  by  the  negligent  and 
improper  ufe  of  inftruments,  an  in 
flammation  of  the  external  parts  01 
vagina,  is  fometimes  produced  in  fuch 
a degree  a3  to  endanger  a mortifica' 
tion.  By  careful  management  this 
confequence  is  ufually  prevented,  but 
in  fome  cafes,  when  the  conftitutior 
of  the  patient  was  prone  to'  difeafe 
the  external  parts  have  Houghed 
away,  and  in  others  equal  injury  ha; 
been  done  to  the  /agina.  But  the 
effedt  of  the  inflammation  is  ufually 
confined  to  the  internal  or  villou1 
coat,  which  is  fometimes  caft  of! 
wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcaatec 
furface  being  thus  left,  when  th< 
difpofition  to  heal  has  taken  place 
cicatrices  have  been  formed  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  according  to  the  dept! 
and  extent  of  the  ulceration  ; am 
there  being  no  counteraction  to  the 
contractile  hate  of  the  parts,  the  di 
menfions  of  the  vagina  become  muc' 
reduced,  or,  if  the  ulceration  fhouk 
not  be  healed,  and  the  contract ibilit; 
of  the  parts  continue  to  operate,  the 
ulcerated  furfaces  being  brought  to 
gether  may  cohere,  and  the  canal  o 
the  vagina  be  perfectly  clofed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  fcl 
dom  become  ar>  impediment  to  tb 
connexion  between  the  fexes  ; vvhe: 
they  do,  the  fame  kind  of  afiiftance  i 
required  as  was  recommended  in  th< 
natural  contraction  or  abbreviation  o 
the  part ; they  always  give  way  to  th 
preffure  Use  bead  yf  the  ehild  ’■ 
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he  time  of  labour,  though  in  many 
afes  with  great  difficulty.  Some- 
limes  the  appearances  may  miflead 
he  judgment ; for  the  above  author 
vas  called  to  a woman  in  labour, 
vho  was  thought  to  have  become 
iregnant  ; the  hymen  remained 
mbroken  ; but,  on  making  very 
Particular  inquiry,  he  difeovered  that 
'his  was  her  fecond  labour,  and  that 
he  part  which  from  its  form  and  fitu- 
tion  was  fupprfed  to  be  the  hymen, 
vithafmall  aperture,  was  a cicatrice, 
r unnatural  contraction  of  the  en- 
rance  into  the  vagina,  confequent  to 
n ulceration  of  the  part  after  her 
jormer  labour.  Fungous  excrefcen- 
jes  arifing  from  any  part  of  the  va- 
ina  or  uterus  have  been  diftinguifhed, 
hough  not  very  properly,  d>y  the 
cneral  term  polypus.  See  Polypus . 
Vagina  of  the  nerves.  The 
uter  covering  of  the  nerves.  Ey 
me  it  is  faid  to  be  a produflion  of 
he  pia  mater  only,  and  by  others  of 
he  dura  mater,  becaufe  it  agrees 
•ith  it  in  tenacity,  colour,  and  tex- 
ure. 

Vagina  of  the  tendons.  A 
oofe  membranous  (heath  formed  of 
ellular  membrane,  inve(ting  the  ten- 
ons, and  containing  an  unCtuous 
nice,  which  is  fecreted  by  the  veffels 
its  internal  furface.  Ganglions  are 
othing  more  than  an  accumulation 
f this  juice. 

Vagum  par.  See  Parvagum. 

I Valerian,  Celtic.  See  Nar- 
us  cel  tic  a. 

I Valerian  garden.  See  Va- 
riana  major. 

i Valertan,  great.  See  Va- 
riana  major. 

[ Valerian,  lesser.  See  Va- 
rtan a fylvejlris. 

Valerian,  wild.  See  Vale- 
ana  fylvejlris. 

Valeriana  celtica.  The 
fteipatic  name  of  the  Celtic  nard. 
ee  Nardus  celtica. 

Yaler^ana  major.  Phu.  The 


garden  valerian.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  valeriana  pint  of  Linnasus,  i$ 
faid  to  be  efficacious  in  removing 
rheumatifm,  efpecially  the  fciatica, 
and  alfo  inveterate  epilepiies. 

Valeriana  minor.  See  Va- 
leriana fylvejlris. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  Th® 
fyftematic  name  of  the  wild  valerian. 
See  V aleriana  fylvejlris. 

Vale  riana  fhu,  The  fyfte- 
matic name  of  the  garden  valerian. 
See  Valeriana  major. 

Valeriana  sylvestris  [Va- 
leriana, a,  f.  from  Valerius , who  Hr  ft 
particularly  deferibed  it).  Valeriana 
minor.  Officinal  valerian.  Valeriana 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  Valeriana  fo- 
rth us  triandris,foliis  omnibus  pinnatis. 
Clafs  7 'riandria.  Order  Monogynia. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  long 
extolled  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
epilepfy,  which  caufed  it  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  a variety  of  other  com- 
plaints termed  nervous,  in  which  it 
has  been  found  highly'  ferviceable. 
It  is  alfo  in  very  general  ufe  as  au 
antifpafmodic,  and  is  exhibited  in 
convulfive  hyfterieal  difeafes,  A 
fimple  and  volatile  tinCture  are  di- 
rected in  the  pharmacopceias. 

Valve  of  the  colon.  The 
end  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fmall 
inteftine  enters  the  large  one  ob- 
liquely, and  projects  fomewhat  within 
it,  fo  as  to  form  a kina  of  valve,  called 
from  its  eifeoverer  the  valve  of  Tul- 
pius,  alfo  the  valve  of  the  ccecum. 

Valves.  ( Valva , a,  f.  from  val- 
vcof  to  fold  up).  Thin  and  trans- 
parent membranes,  fituated  within 
certain  veffels,  as  arteries,  ve_ins,  and 
abforbents,  whofe  office  appears  to  be 
to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  veftel 
from  flowing  back. 

Valves,  semilunar.  See  Semi* 
lunar  valves. 

Valves,  tricuspid.  See  Tri- 
cufpid  valves. 

V a lv es,  triglochin.  See  7V<V 
VifpiJ  valves . 
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Valvula,  ( Valvula , a,  f.  dim. 
of  valva).  A little  valve. 

Valvula  tulfii.  See  Valve 
cf  the  colon. 

Valvula  coxi.  See  Vahe  of 

the  colon. 

Valvula  eustachIi.  A mem- 
branous femilunar  valve*  which  iepa- 
ratcs  the  right  auricle  from  the  infe- 
rior vena  cava,  firft  defcribed  by  Eu- 
flachius. 

Valvula  tulpii.  See  Valve 
of  the  colon. 

Valvulje  conniventes.  The 
femilunar  folds  formed  of  the  villous 
coat  of  the  inteftinum  duodenum, 
and  jejunum.  Their  ufe  appears  to 
be,  to  increafe  the  furface  of  the  in- 
teftines. 

Vai.vul^  mitrales.  See  Mi- 
tral valves. 

Valvulae  semilunares.  See 
Semilunar  valves. 

Valvule  tricus  pi  dales.  See 
Tricufpid  valves. 

Valvule  trig i.ochines.  See 
tricufpid  valves . 

Vanelloe.  A long,  flattifh  pod, 
containing  under  a wrinkled  brittle 
fhell,  a reddifh  brown  pulp,  with 
fmall  fhining  black  feeds.  The  plant 
which  affords  this  fruit  is  the  Epi- 
dendrnra  vanilla  ; fcandens , folds  ovato- 
eblongis  nervofis  feffilibus  caul  inis,  cirrhis 
ft>i  alibus  of  Linnteus.  Vanelloes 
have  an  undfuous  aromatic  tafte,  and 
a fragrant  fmell  like  that  of  fome  of 
the  finer  balfam'  heightened  with 
mufk.  Although  chiefly  ufed  as  per- 
fumes, they  are  faid  to  poffefs  aphro- 
difiac  virtues. 

Vanelloes.  See  Vanilla . 

Vanilla.  See  Vanelloe . 

Vari.  S ee  Jonthi. 

Varicella,  ( Varicella , a,  f.  a 
dim.  of  varia,  the  fmall  pox  ; fo 
called  from  its  being  changeable). 
Variola  lymphatica.  The  chicken- 
pox.  A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
pyrexioe  and  order  exanthemata  of 
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Cullen  ; known  by  moderate  fyno^ 
cha  ; pimples  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  fmall-pox,  quickly  forming 
pu Rules, which  contain  a fluid  matter; 
and  after  three  or  four  days  from 
thtir  firft  appearance  defquamate. 

Varicocele,  ( Varicocele , es , f. 
from  varix , a diftended  vein,  and 
a tumour).  A fwelling  of  the 
veins  of  the  fcrotum  or  fpermatic 
cord  ; hence  it  is  divided  into  the 
fcrotal  varicocele , which  is  kown  by 
the  appearance  of  livid  and  tumid 
veins  on  the  fcrotum  ; and  varicocele 
of  the  fpermatic  cord,  known  by  feel- 
ing hard  vermiform  veffels  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  Vari- 
cocele moftly  arifes  from  exceflive 
walking,  running,  jumping,  wearing 
of  truffes,  and  the  like,  producing  at 
firft  a flight  uneafinefs  in  the  part, 
Vwhich  if  not  remedied  continues  ad- 
vancing towards  the  loins. 

Vari5la,  ( Variola , a,  f.  from 
varius,  changing  colour,  becaufe  it 
disfigures  the  fkin).  The  fmall-pox. 
A genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  py- 
rexia and  order  exanthemata  of  Cul- 
len ; diftinguiftied  by  fynocha  ; erup- 
tion of  red  pimples  on  the  third  day, 
which  on  the  eighth  day  contain  pus, 
and  drying,  fall  off  in  crults. 

It  is  a difeafe  of  a very  contagious 
nature,  fuppofed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Arabia,  and 
in  which  there  arifes  a fever,  that  is 
fucceeded  by  a number  cf  little  in- 
flammations in  the  fkin,  which  pro- 
ceed to  fuppuratron,  the  matter  form- 
ed thereby  being  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  diforder  in  another  perfon. 
it  makes  its  attack  on  people  of  all 
ages,  but  the  young  of  both  fexes  are 
more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  who  are 
much  advanced  in  life  ; and  it  may 
prevail  at  all  the  feafons  of  the  year, 
but  in  general  is  moft  prevalent  in 
the  fpring  and  fummer. 

The  fmall-pox  is  diftinguifhed  into 

the  diftindt  and  confluent,  implying 
\ 
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that  in  the  former,  the  eruptions  are 
perfe&ly  feparate  from  each  other, 
ind  that  in  the  latter,  they  run 
nuch  into  one  another. 

Both  fpecies  are  produced  either 
)y  breathing  air  impregnated  with 
he  effluvia  arifing  from  the  body  of 
hofe  who  labour  under  the  difeafe, 
jr  by  the  introduction  of  a fmall 
juantity  of  the  variolus  matter  into 
he  habit  by  inoculation  ; and  it  is 
>robable  that  the  difference  of  the 
inall-pox  is  not  owing  to  any  differ- 
nce  in  the  contagion,  but  depends 
>n  the  ftate  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
t is  applied,  or  on  certain  circum- 
tances  concurring  with  the  applica- 
ion  of  it. 

A variety  of  opinions  have  been 
ntertained  refpeCfing  the  effeCt  of 
he  variolous  infection  on  the  foetus 
n utero  ; a fufficient  number  of  in- 
tances,  however,  has  been  recorded, 
o afcertain  that  the  difeafe  may  be 
iommunicated  from  the  mother  to 
'he  child.  In  fome  cafes,  the  body 
!»f  the  child  at  its  birth  has  been  co- 
ered  with  pultules,  and  the  nature 
i>f  the  difeafe  has  been  mod  fatisfac- 
orily  afcertained  by  inoculating  with 
natter  taken  from  the  pudules.  In 
>ther  cafes,  there  has  been  no  appear- 
nce  of  the  difeafe  at  the  time  of  the 
firth,  but  an  eruption  and  other 
ymptoms  of  the  difeafe  have  ap- 
peared fo  early,  as  to  afcertain  that 
he  infedion  mud  have  been  receiv- 
d previoufly  to  the  removal  of  the 
rhild  from  the  uterus. 

Four  different  dates  or  dages  are 
o be  obferved  in  the  fmall-pox  : fird, 
he  febrile;  fecond,the  eruptive;  third, 
he  maturative  ; and  fourth,  that  of 
leclination  or  fcabbing  which  is  ufu- 
illy  known  by  the  name  of  fecondary 
ever.  When  the  difeafe  has  arifen 
laturally,  and  is  of  the  didinCt  kind, 
he  eruption  is  commonly  preceded 
py  a rednefs  in  the  eyes,  forenefs  in 
he  throat,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
ind  loins,  wearinefs  and  faintnef?, 
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alternate  fits  of  chillnefs  and  heat» 
third,  naufea,  inclination  to  vomit, 
and  a quick  pulfe. 

In  fome  inftances,  thefe  fymptoms 
prevail  in  a high  degree,  and  in  others 
they  are  very  moderate  and  trifling. 
In  very  young  children,  Aartings  and 
convulfion  are  apt  to  take  place  a 
fhort  time  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  always  giving  great 
alarm  to  thofe  not  converfant  with 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day 
from  the  fird  feizure,  the  eruption 
fhews  itfelf  in  little  red  fpots  (fimilar 
to  flea-bites)  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
bread,  and  thefe  continue  to  increafe 
in  number  and  fize  for  three  or  four 
longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
they  are  to  be  obferved  difperfed  over 
fevei'al  parts  of  the  body. 

If  the  puftules  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, the  febrile  fymptoms  will  ge- 
nerally go  off  on  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  or  they  will  be.come 
very  moderate.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  a number  of  little  fpots  of 
an  eryfipelatous  nature  are  interfperf- 
ed  amongd  the  pudules  ; but  thefe 
generally  go  in  again  as  foon  as  the 
fuppuration  commences,  which  is 
ufually  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
at  which  period,  a fmall  veficle  con- 
taining an  almod  colourlefs  fluid, 
may  be  obferved  upon  the  top  of  each 
pimple.  Should  the  pudules  be  per- 
fectly didinCt  and  feparate  from  each 
other,  the  fuppuration  will,  probably 
be  completed  about  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day,  and  they  will  then  be  filled 
with  a thick  yellow  matter ; but 
fhould  they  run  much  into  each  other, 
it  will  not  be  completed  till  fome 
days  later. 

When  the  pudules  are  very  thick 
and  numerous  on  the  face,  it  is  apt 
about  this  time  to  become  much 
fwelled,  and  the  eyelids  to  be  clofed 
up,  previous  to  which,  there  ufually 
arifes  a hcarfnefs,  and  difficulty  ol 
fwallowing,  accompanied  with  a corv» 


fiderable  difcharge  of  vifcid  faliva. 
About  the  eleventh  day,  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  face  ufually  fubfides, 
together  with  the  affedlion  of  the 
fauces,  and  is  fucceeded  by  the 
fame  in  the  hands  and  feet,  after 
which  the  puitules  break,  and  dif- 
charge their  contents,  and  then  be- 
coming dry,  they  fall  in  crufts,  leaving 
the  fkin  which  they  covered  of  a 
brown  red  colour,  which  appearance 
continues  for  many  days.  In  thofe 
cafes  where  the  puftules  are  large, 
and  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and  fal- 
ling off,  the  are  very  apt  to  leave 
pits  behind  them  ; but  where  they 
are  fmall,  fuppurate  quickly,  and  are 
few  in  number,  they  neither  leave 
any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do  they 
occafion  much  affedlion  of  the  fyf- 
tem.  • 

In  vthe  confluent  fmall-pox,  the 
fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  is 
njuchmore  violent  than  in  the  diflinft, 
being  attended  ufually  with  great 
anxiety, heat,  thirft,  naufea,  vomiting, 
and  a frequent  and  contradled  pulfe, 
and  often  with  coma  or  delirium. 
In  infants,  eonvulfive  fits  are  apt  to 
occur,  which  either  prove  fatal  be- 
fore any  eruption  appears,  or  they 
nfher  in  a malignant  fpecies  of  the 
difeafe.  ; * r 

-•  The  eruption  ufually  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  third  day,  being 
frequently  preceded  or  attended  with 
a rofy  efflorefcence,  fimilar  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  meafles ; but  the 
fever,  although  it  fuffers  fome  flight 
remiffien  on  the  coming  out  of  the 
eruption,  does  not  go  off  as  in  the 
diftincl  kind  ; on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
comes. increafed  after  the  fifth  or 
iixth  day,  and  continues  con  fide  ruble 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  dif- 
eafe. • • t • - 

As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face 
being  thickly  befet  with  puftules,  be- 
comes very  much  fwelled,  the  eye- 
lids are  clofed  up,  fo  as  to  deprive  the 
patient  of  fight,  and  a gentle  faliva- 
tton  enfues,  whieh  towards  the  ele- 


venth day  is  fo  vifcid  as  to  be  fpit  up 
with  great  difficulty.  In  children, 
a diarrhoea  ufually  attends  this  ftage 
of  the  difeafe  infteacl  of  a falivatiou, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  adults. 
The  veficles  on  the  top  of  the  pim- 
ples are  to  be  perceived  fooner  in  the 
confluent  fmall-pox  than  in  the  dif- 
tindl ; but  they  never  rife  to  an  emi- 
nence, being  ufually  flatted  in  ; nei- 
ther do  they  arrive  to  proper  fuppu- 
ration,  as  the  fluid  contained  in  them, 
in  Head  of  becoming  yellow,  turns 
a brown  colour. 

About  the  tenth  er  eleventh  day, 
the  fwelling  of  the  face  ufually  fub- 
fldes,  and  then  the  hands  and  feet  be- 
gin to  puff  up  and  fwell,  and  about 
the  fame  time  the  veficles  break,  and 
pour  out  a liquor  that  forms  into 
brown  or  black,  crufts,  which,  upon 
falling  off,  leave  deep  pits  behind 
them  that  continue  for  life,  and 
where  the  puftules  have  run  much  into 
each  other,  they  then  disfigure  and 
fear  the  face  very  confiderably. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a putref- 
cency  of  the  fluids  takes  place  at 
an  early  period  . of  the  difeafe,  and 
fhews  itfelf  in  livid  fpots  interfpevfed 
amongft  the  puftules,  and  by  a dif- 
charge of  blood  by  urine,  ftool,  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  body. 

* In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  fe- 
ver, which, perhaps,  had  fuffered  tome 
flight  vemiffion  from  the  time  the 
eruption  made  its  appearance  to  that, 
of  maturation,  is’  often  renewed  \vith 
confidei  able  violence  at  this  laftmen- 
tioned  period,  which  is  what  is  called 
the  fecondary  fever,  and  this  is  the 
moll  dangerous  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 
It  has  been  obferved,  even  amongft 
the  vulgar,  that  the  fmall-pox  is  apt 
to  appear  immediately  before  or 
after  ,fhe  prevalence  of  the  meafles. 
Another  curious  obfervation  has 
been  made  relating  to  the  fymp- 
toms  of  thefe  complaints,  namely, 
that  if,  while  a patient  labours 
under  the  fmall-pox,  he  is  feiz- 
ed  with  the  meafles5  the  courier  of 
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the  former  is  retarded  till  the  erup- 
tion of  the  meafles  is  finifhed.  The 
meafles  appear,  for  inftance,  on  the 
fecond  day  of  the  eruption  of  fmall- 
; pox,  the  progrefs  of  this  ceafes  till 
the  meafles  terminate  by  defquama- 
tion,  and  then  it  goes  on  in  the  ufual 
way.  Several  cafes  are  however  re- 
corded in  the  Medical  and  Phyfical 
Journal,  as  like  wife  in  the  third  vo- 
i lume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries, 
in  which  a concurrence  of  the  fmall- 
pox  and  meafles  took  place  without 
the  progrefs  of  the  former  being  re- 
tarded. The  diffimSI  fmall-pox  is  not 
attended  with  danger,  except  when 
it  attacks  pregnant  women,  or  ap- 
proaches nearly  in  its  nature  to  that 
u t the  confluent ; but  this  laft  is 
always  accompanied  with  confider- 
i able  ritfc,  the  degree  of  which  is  ever 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  and 
permanence  of  the  fever,  the  number 
of  puflules  on  the  face,  and  the  dif- 
polit ion  to  putrefcency  which  prevails. 

When  there  is  a great  tendency 
this  way,  the  difeafe  ufually  proves 
fatal  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh 
day,  but  in  fome  cafes,  death  is  pro- 
tracted tili  the  fourteenth  or  fixteenth. 
i The  confluent  fmall-pox,  although  it 
may  not  prove  immediately  mortal, 
is  very  apt  to  induce  various  mor- 
bid affections. 

Both  kinds  of  fmall-pox  leave  be- 
hind them  a predifpofition  to  inflam- 
matory complaints,  particularly  to  oph- 
thalmia and  vifceral  inflammations, 
but  more  efpecially  of  the  thorax  ; 
and  they  not  unfrequently  excite 
fcropbula  into  action  which  might 
otherwife  have  laid  dormant  in  the 
fyfiem. 

The  regular  fweliing  of  the  hands 
and  feet  upon  that  of  the  face  iub- 
1 Tiding,  and  its  continuance  for  the 
due  time,  maybe  regarded  in  a favor- 
able light.  . . 

The  diflb&ions  which  have  been 
'made  of  confluent  fmall-pox,  have 
iftever  discovered  any  puflules  inter- 


nally on  the  vifeera.  From  them  it 
alfo  appears  that  variolous  puflules 
never  attack  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
except  thofe  to  which  the  air  has 
free  accefs,  as  the  nofe,  mouth, 
trachea,  the  larger  branches  of  the 
bronchise,  and  the  outermoft  part  of 
the  meatus  auditorius.  In  cafes  of 
prolap  fus  ani,  they  like  wife  frequent- 
ly attack  that  part  of  tfffe  gut  which 
is  expofed  to  the  air.  They  have 
ufually  fhewn  the  fame  morbid  ap- 
pearances inwardly,  as  are  met  with 
in  putrid  fever,  where  the  difeafe  has 
been  of  the  malignant  kind.  Where 
the  febrile  fymptoms  have  run  high, 
and  the  head  has  been  much  affected 
with  coma  or  delirium,  the  veflels  of 
the  brain  appear,  on  removing  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater,  more  tur- 
gid, and  filled  with  a darker  coloured 
blood  than  ufual,  and  a greater  quan- 
tity of  ferous  fluid  is  found,  particu- 
larly towards  the  bafe  of  the  brain. 
Under  fimilar  circumltances,  the 
lungs  have  often  a darker  appearance, 
and  their  moiflure  is  more  copious 
than  ufual.  When  no  inflammatory 
affection  has  fupervened,  they  arc 
moft  ufually  found. 

V/^riol-tE  vaccinje.  The  cow- 
pox.  Any  puffulous  difeafe  affecting 
the  cow,  may  be  called  the  cow-pox  : 
whether  it  arifes  from  an  over-dif- 
tention  of  the  udder,  in  corifequence 
of  a neglect  of  milking  the  cow,  or 
from  the  Iting  of  an  infect,  or  any 
other  caufe.  But-the  fpecies  which 
claims  our  particular  attention  is  that 
which  was  recommended  to  the  world 
by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  the  year  1798,  as 
a fubftitute  for  the  fmall-pox.  This, 
which  originates  from  the  greafe 
in  the  horfe’s  heel,  is  called  the 
genuine  cow-pox ; ail  other  kinds  are 
fpurious. 

That  the  vaccine  fluid,  fraught 
with  fuch  unfpeakable  benefits  'to 
mankind,  derives  its  origin  from  this 
humble  fource,  however  it  may  mor- 
tify human  pride  or  medical  vanity, 
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is  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  and 
experiments  of  competent  judges. 
For  proofs  of  this  aflertion,  the  rea- 
der may  confult  the  works  of  Dr. 
Jenner  ; the  Medical  and  Phyfical 
Journal ; and  a treatife  on  the  fubjedl 
by  Dr.  Toy,  of  which  an  analyfis  is 
given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for 
the  year  1801;  and  Mr.  Ring’s  work 
on  this  difeafe  which  contains  the 
whole  mafs  of  evidence  that  has  ap- 
peared concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on 
the  teats  of  the  cow,  in  the  form  of 
vehicles,  of  a blue  colour  approaching 
to  livid.  Thefe  veficles  are  elevated 
at  the  margin,  and  depreffed  at  the 
centre.  They  are  furrounded  with 
inflammation..  The  fluid  they  con- 
tain is  limpid.  The  animals  are  indif- 
pofed  ; and  the  fecretion  of  milk  is 
Jefferied.  Solutions  of  the  fulphats 
of  zinc  and  copper  are  a fpeedy  le- 
medy  for  thefe  puftules  ; otherwife 
they  degenerate  into  ulcers  which  are 
extremely  troublefome.  It  mufl  how- 
ever, be  recoiledled,  that  much  of  the 
obllinacy  attending  thefe  cafes  is 
owing  to  the  friction  of  the  puftules, 
in  confequence  of  milking.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  a fohition  of  ceruffa  ace- 
tata  would  be  preferable  to  irritating 
applications. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the 
hands  of  the  milkers,  attended  with 
febrile  fymptoms,  and  fometimes 
with  tumours  in  the  axilla.  Other 
parts  where  the  cuticle  is  abraded,  or 
which  are  naturally  deflitute  of  that 
defence,  are  alfo  liable  to  the  fame 
affedtion  ; provided  adtive  matter  is 
applied.  It  even  appears,  that  in 
fome^  inftances,  puftules  have  been 
produced  by  the  application  of  vac- 
cine virus  to  the  found  cuticle.  One 
cafe  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Fowler  of  Salifbury 
to  Dr.  Pcarfon,  publifhed  in  the  firft 
work  of  Dr.  Pcarfon  on  this  fubjedt. 

The  fpurious  cow-pox  is  white  ; 
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ami  another  criterion  is,  that  both  in 
the  brute  animal,  and  in  the  human 
fubjedt,  when  infected  with  the  cafual 
cow-pox,  the  fores  occafioned  by  the 
genuine  fpecies  are  more  difficult  to 
heal,  than  thofe  which  are  occafioned 
by  the  fpurious  kind.  It  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance^  to  diftinguifh  the 
genuine  from  the  fpurious  fort,  which 
is  alfo  in  fome  degree  infedtious; 
fince  a want  of  fuch  difcrimination 
would  caufe  an  idea  of  fecurity 
againft  the  fmall  pox,  which  might 
prove  delufive. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  elucidated  one 
point  of  the  firft  importance,  re- 
lative to  the  genuine  cow-pox  itfelf. 
It  had  frequently  been  obfervea,  that 
when  this  diforder  prevailed  in  a farm 
fome  of  the  perfons  who  contradted 
it  by  milking  were  rendered  infuf- 
c<jji)tible  of  the  fmaHppx,  while 
others  continued  liable  to  that  infec- 
tion. This  is  owing  to  the  different 
peviods,  at  which  the  difeafe  was  ex- 
cited in  the  human  fubjedt ; one  per- 
fon,  who  caught  the  difeafe  while 
the  virus  was  in  an  adtive  ftate,  is 
rendered  fecure  from  variolous  con- 
tagion ; while  another  who  received 
the  infedtion  of  the  cow-pox  when 
it  had  undergone  a decompcfit.ion,  is 
ftill  fufceptible  of  the  fmall-pox. 
This  uncertainty  of  the  prevention, 
whole  value  is  beyond  all  calculation, 
is  probably  the  reafon  why  it  was 
not  before  introduced  into  pradtice. 

From  the  violent  oppofition  which- 
vaccine  inoculation  has  met  with, 
in  confequence  of  certain  apparent 
failures  in  the  cafual  way,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether*  the  public  would 
ever  have  adopted  the  pradtice,  Had 
not  this  fallacy  been  detected  by  Dr. 
Jenner.  To  him  alfo  we  are  indebted 
for  another  difeovery  of  the  firft  im- 
portance, namely,  that  the  puftule 
excited  in  the  human  fubjedt  by  vac- 
cine matter,  y it  Ids  a fluid  of  a fimi- 
iar  nature  with  that  which  was  in- 
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ferted.  This  experiment,  fo  efien- 
tial  to  the  general  propagation  of  the 
pra&ice,  and  fo  happy  in  its  refult, 
was  never  before  attempted.  It  was 
referved  to  crown  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Jenner. 

A confiderable  number  of  inftan- 
ces  are  on  record,  to  prove  that  far- 
riers and  others  who  receive  infection 
from  the  heel  of  a horfe,  are  either 
partly  or  totally  deprived  of  the  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  the  fmall-pox.  When 
Dr.  Jenner  firft  publifhed  an  account 
of  his  difcoverles,  this  point  was  en- 
veloped in  fome  degree  of  obfcurity. 
He  then  conceived,  that  the  matter 
of  greafe  was  an  imperfect  preferva- 
tive  againft  the  fmall-pox.  This  opi- 
nion was  founded  on  the  following 
I circumftance  : It  had  been  remarked, 
that  farriers  either  wholly  efcaped 
the  fmall-pox,  or  had  that  diitemper 
| jn  a milder  manner  than  other  people, 
j This,  however,  is  eafily  reconc-ileable 
to  reafon,  if  we  only  fuppofe,  that  in 
fome  cafes  the  infedlion  is  communi- 
cated when  the  virus  poflefles  all  its 
prophylactic  virtue  ; and  in  others, 
i when  its  fpecilic  quality  is  in  fome 
meafure  lpft. 

This  variation  in  the  effedts  pro- 
duced by  the  virus  of  the  horfe,  in- 
clined Dr.  Jenner  to  believe  that  it 
was  modified,  and  underwent  fome 
peculiar  alteration  in  the  teats  of  the 
cow.  He  n'ow  concludes,  that  it  is 
perfeCt  when  it  excites  the  genuine 
difeafe  in  the  cow;  yet  a confider- 
able advantage  is  derived  from  its 
being  transferred  to  the  latter  ani- 
mal, whofe  nipples  furniih  a more  ob- 
vious and  a more  abundant  fource  of 
this  ineftrmable  fluid,  than  its  origi- 
ginal  element  the  horfe. 

, This  theory,  that  the  prefervative 
againft  variolous  contagion  is  perfed 
when  its  iffiies  from  the  fountain- 
head, and  comes  immediately  from 
the  hands  of  Nature,  is  confonant 
1 v/ith  reafon,  and  confident  with  ana- 
Ipgy,  Thus  one  obftacle  moie  to  the 
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univerfal  adoption  of  the  pradlice  is 
removed. 

Another  point  refpeefing  vaccine 
inoculation,  which  has  been  much 
controverted,  is  the  permanency  of 
its  effect.  Inftances  have  been  known 
where  perfons  have  efcaped  the  fmall- 
pox  for  a number  of  years,  and  yet 
have  ultimately  proved  not  infufeep- 
tible  of  its  infection.  When  fuch 
perfons  had  previoufly  undergone 
the  vaccine  dileafe,  their  apparent 
fecurity  was  erroneoufly  aferibed  to 
that  caufe  ; but  we  have  not  even  a 
(hadow  of  proof,  that  the  cow-pox 
poflefles  in  the  leaf!;  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  a temporary  prophylactic, 
fince  it  appears  not  even  to  retard 
the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  where 
previous  infection  has  been  received. 

By  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to 
be  aflerted,  that  it  never  fuperfedes  or 
modifies  the  fmall-pox,  for  we  have 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  be- 
neficial effeCts  often  flow  from  vacci- 
nation ; but  where  an  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  aCtually  takes  place  after 
vaccine  inoculation,  the  two  difeafes 
frequently  co-exift,  without  retarding 
each  other  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 
It  is  therefore  contrary  to  all  reafon 
and  analogy,  to  confider  the  cow- 
pox  as  a mere  temporary  preferva- 
tive : it  is  nothing  lefs  than  a perfect 
and  permanent  fecurity  againft  that 
terrible  difeafe. 

A number  of  cafes  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  and  other  authors  who 
have  written  on  this  fubjedt,  in  which 
perfons  who  had  received  the  cow- 
pox  by  cafual  infedtion,  twenty,  thir- 
ty, forty,  and  fifty  years  before,  ft  ill 
continued  infufceptible  of  variolous 
contagion,  in  whatever  form  it  was 
applied. 

As  the  cow-pox  deftroys  the  fuf- 
ceptibility  of  the  fmall-pox,  fo  the 
fmall-pox  deftroys  that  of  the  cow- 
pox.  To  this  general  rule,  however, 
a few  exceptions  are  laid  to  have  oc- 
curred. Certain  it  is,  that  a puftuie 


has  now  and  then  been  excited  by  the 
infertion  of  vaccine  virus,  in  thofe  who 
have  had  the  fmall-pox,  and  that  this 
puftule  has  been  known  to  yield  the  ge- 
nuine virus  ; but  it  is  not  equally  cer- 
tain thatthepullule  has  been  perfedl  in 
all  refpetts.  Pofiibly  it  may  have 
been  defective  in  point  of  fize  or  du- 
ration ; in  refpedf  to  its  areola,  or 
the  limpidity  of  its  contents.  That 
fuch  a pillule  has,  in  fome  inftances, 
yielded  effectual  virus,  is  admitted  ; 
but  this  is  no  more  than  what  has 
often  happened,  in  cafes  where  per- 
sons who  have  had  the  fmall-pox  are 
a iecond  time  fubmitted  to  that  in- 
fection in  the  fame  form. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  hu- 
man iubjecff  is  much  milder  than  the 
cafual  difeafe ; an~d  incomparably 
milder  than  the  fmall-pox,  even  un- 
der the  form  of  inoculation.  It 
neither  requires  medicine  nor  regi- 
men ; it  may  be  praCtifed  at  any  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  ; and,  not  being  infec- 
tious by  effluvia,  one  perfon  may  be 
inoculated  without  endangering  the 
life  of  another. 

This  affedlion  produces  no  puftu- 
lous  eruptions.  When  fuch  attend 
vaccine  inoculation,  they  are  owing  to 
fome  adventitious  caufc,  fuch  as  the 
fmall-pox,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
may  co-exiff  with  the  cow-pox.  The 
vaccine  velicle  is  confined  to  the 
parts  where  matter  is  inferted ; it  is 
therefore  entirely  a local  and  an  in- 
oculated difeafe.  Neverthelefs  it  is 
certain,  that  eruptions  of  other  kinds 
in  fome  inftances  attend  vaccine  in- 
oculation ; fuch  as  a nettle  raff,  or 
an  eruption  refembling  a tooth  raff, 
but  rather  larger  than  what  is  com- 
monly called  by  that  name. 

Among  other  Angularities  attend- 
ing the  cow-pox,  the  mildnefs  of  the 
difeafe, under  the  form  of  inoculation, 
has  been  urged  as  an  argument 
againft  the  practice,  the  caufe  ap- 
pearing to  ordinary  comprehenfions, 
inadequate  to  the  effedi.  This,  it 


muft  be  allowed,  is  the  beft  apology 
that  can  be  offered  for  fepticifm  on 
that  point  ; but  it  will  weigh  but 
little  when  put  into  the  fcale  againft 
actual  obfervation,  -and  incontrovert- 
able  fadt.  The  efficacy  of  the  cow- 
pox  as  a fafeguard  againft  the  fmall- 
pox,  lefts,  perhaps,  on  more  extenfive 
evidence,  and  a more  folid  founda- 
tion, than  any  other  axiom  in  the 
whole  circle  of  medical  fcience  can 
boaft. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectious 
by  effluvia,  is  naturally  concluded 
from  its  never  being  communicated 
from  one  peifon  to  another  in  the 
dairies;  where  the  difeafe  is  cafual, 
and  appears  under  its  worft  form. 
The  fame  inference  may  he  drawn 
from  its  never  fpreading  Tn  a family, 
when  only  one  perfon  is  inoculated 
at  a time.  To  confirm  this‘pr0P°* 
fition  more  fully,  the  vaccine  puftules 
have  been  ruptured,  and  perfons  who 
have  never  had  the  diforder  have 
been  fuffered  to  inhale  the  effluvia 
feveral  times  a day,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  This  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expedled,  in  an  affedlion  where  the 
puftulous  appearance  on  the  furface 
of  the  body  is  nearly  local. 

As  to  the  conftitutional  indifpofi- 
tion,  it  is  feldom  confiderable,  unlefs 
there  is  a complication  of  this  with 
fome  other  diftemp^; ; and  whenever 
any  unfavourable  fymptoms  appear 
they  may  in  general  be  traced  to 
fome  other  caufe.  We  have  indeed 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  no  ill 
confequence  ever  arifes  from  the  cow- 
pox  itfelf,  unlefs  from  ignorance  or 
negledf. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fymptoms 
are  fo  miid,  they  frequently  occur  at 
a very  early  period.  A drovvfinefs 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  common  at- 
tendants of  the  difectfe,  is  often  re- 
marked by  the  parents  thcmfelves, 
within  forty  eight  hours  after  the 
matter  is  inferted.  Tn  a majority  of 
cafes,  a flight  increafe  of  heat  is  per* 


ceptible,  together  with  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulfe,  and  other  figns  of 
pyrexia  ; but  not  in  fuch  a degree  as 
to  alarm  the  mod  timorous  mother. 
(Sometimes  the  patient  is  r chiefs  at 
mights ; and  now  and  then  a cafe  is 
met  with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs, 
but  in  many  cafes,  no  conftitutional 
jiridifpofition  whatever  can  be  per- 
ceived. Even  then,  the  cow-pox  has 
(never  failed  to  prove  an  effectual  pre- 
eivative  againfl  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 
aided  the  pudule  has  been  perfect:. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of 
!:he  ftcurity  of  the  patient,  too  mi- 
lute  an  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
ts  l ife,  progrefs,  and  decline.  The 
jell:  mode  of  inoculating  is  by  mak- 
n g a very  fmall  oblique  puncture  in 
he  arm,  near  the  infertion  of  the 
deltoid  mufcle,  with  the  point  cf 
i lancet  charged  with  fluid  matter. 
In  order  to  render  infection  more  cer- 
tain, the  indrument  may  be  charged 
’.gain,  and  wiped  upon  the  pundture. 

In  places  where  the  patient  is 
likely  to  be  expofed  to  variolous  con- 
agion,  it  is  advifeable  to  inoculate  in 
more  places  than  one,  but,  urilcfs 
here  is  imminent  danger  of  catching 
he  fmall-pox,  it  is  better  not  to  make 
more  than  one  pundlure  in  each  arm, 
led  too  much  inflammation  fliouid 
:nfue. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken 
or  inoculation  as  foon  as  a velicle 
ippears ; but  if  the  veficle  is  punc- 
|ured  at  a very  early  period,  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  injured.  When  virus 
« wanting  for  inoculating  a confider- 
;ible  number,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
bnftule  remain  untouched  till  about  the 
ighth  day,  by  which  time  it  Iras  in 
general  acquired  a reafonable  magni- 
ude.  After  that  day,  if  the  pudule 
has  made  the  ulual  progrefs,  the  mat- 
er begins  to  lofe  its  virtue  ; but 
t may,  in  general,  be  ufed  with 
afety,  though  with  lets  certainty  of 
irodneing  infedlion,  till  the  areola 
ts;  U oUeitfivs. 


The  flrd  fign  of  infection  com- 
monly appears  on  the  third  day.  A 
fmall  red  fpot,  rather  elevated,  may 
be  perceived  at  the  place  where  the 
pundture  was  made.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  mark  ox  infedlion  having 
fuccceded  is  not  vifi^le  till  a much  lat- 
er period.  It  may  be  retarded,  or  even 
entirely  prevented,  by  any  other  dif- 
order,  fuch  as  dentition,  or  any  com- 
plaint attended  with  fever,  or  by  ex- 
treme cold.  Another  frequent  caufe 
of  a flow  progrefs  in  the  pudule,  or 
a total  failure  of  fucceis,  is  debility. 
Sometimes  it  is  impofiible  to  difeover 
any  fign  of  infection  for  above  a fort- 
night. In  this  refpedt  the  cow-pox 
is  fubjedt  to  the  fame  laws,  and  liable 
to  the  fame  variation,  as  the  fmall- 
pox. 

When  a con fiderable  inflammation 
appears  within  two  or  three  days 
after  inoculation,  there  is  reafon  to 
fuipedt  that  infedlion  has  not  taken 
place ; and  if  fuppuration  enfues, 
that  fufpicion  ought,  in  general,  to 
ftand  confirmed.  Now  and  then, 
however,  it  happens,  that  after  the 
fpurious  pudule,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  the  phlegmon,  has  run  its 
courfe,  which  is  within  a few  davs, 
a veficle  begins  to  appear,  bearing 
every  charadteriftic  of  the  genuine 
vaccine  difeafe,  and  yielding  a lim- 
pid and  efficient  virus  for  future  ino- 
culations. In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  as  perfcdlly  fecured  from  all  dan- 
ger of  the  fmall-pox,  as  if  no  fe der- 
ing of  the  pundture  had  preceded. 
The  occurrence  of  fuch  a cafe, 
though  rare,  is  worthy  to  be  record- 
ed ; becaufe  fome  pradHtioncrs  have 
concluded  a fpurious  pudule  to  be  a i 
certain  proof  of  failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to- 
be  extenfive  on  the  ninth  day,  and 
to  decline  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth.  At  this  period  alfo  the 
pudule  begins  to  dry  ; the  firlt  fign 
of  which  is  a brown  fpot  in  the  cen- 
tre. In  proportion  as  thb  increafs». 
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the  furrounding  efHorefcence  de- 
creafes,  till  at  length  nothing  remains 
but  a circular  fcab,  of  a dark  brown 
mahogany  colour,  approaching  to 
black.  Sometimes  it  refembies  the 
fection  of  a tamarind  Hone  ; and  it 
often  retains  the  depreffion  in  the 
centre,  which  charadleriies  this  dif- 
eafe  before  exficcation  takes  place. 

Inllances  have  been  known,  where 
the  vaccine  pullule,  though  regular, 
and  perfect  in  all  other  refpedts,  has 
been  totally  dellitute  of  areola ; at 
lealt,  where  neither  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, on  vifiting  the  patient,  nor 
the  attendants,  have  remarked  any 
appearance  of  that  fymptom.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  patient  has  proved 
as  infufceptible  of  variolous  infed!ion? 
as  if  the  furrounding  efflorefcence 
had  covered  the  whole  arm.  It  mull, 
however,  be  confeffed,  that  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of  an 
areola  in  thefe  cafes.  It  might  have 
been  trivial  ; it  might  have  been 
tranlient ; yet  it  might  have  been 
effectual.  There  is,  however,  greater 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  furround- 
ing efflorefcence,  though  ufualiy  a con- 
comitant circumitance,  is  not  an  tf- 
iential  requifite  to  the  vaccine  dif- 
eafe. 

If  by  any  accident  the  velicle  is 
ruptured,  l'uppuration  often  enfues. 
In  this  cafe  more  attention  than  or- 
dinary ought  to  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  to  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  local  affedlion  ; both  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs  in  the 
pullule,  as  a prophylactic  ; and  the 
greater  probability  of  tedious  ulce- 
ration. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  lead  doubt 
of  the  fufficiency  of  the  firit  inocu- 
lation, a fecond  ought  to  be  perform- 
ed without  delay.  This,  if  unne- 
cefiary,  is  feldom  attended  with  in- 
convenience, and  never  with  dan- 
ger. Either  no  effedt  is  produced, 
or  a flight  feftering,  which  termi- 
nates in  a few  days.  An  exception 
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occurs,  but  rarely,  where  a fpuridrii* 
or,  perhaps,  even  a genuine  pullule, 
takes  place,  in  thofe  perfons  who  are 
known  to  have  had  the  cow-pox  or 
the  fmall-pox  already  ; but  this  can- 
not be  the  lead  caufe  of  alarm  to  any 
one  who  knows  the  benign  charader 
of  the  diltemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  both 
dimulant  and  fedative,  have  been 
recommended,  in  order  to  allay  the 
violence  of  inflammation.  If  the 
operation  of  infition  of  matter  is  not 
unneceffarily  fevere,  nor  the  pullule 
irritated  by  friClion  or  preflure,  or 
other  violence,  no  fuch  applications 
are  neceffary.  Neverthelefs,  if  either 
the  anxiety  of  the  profellional  man, 
or  the  importunity  of  a tender  parent, 
Ihould  demand  a deviation  from  this 
general  rule,  any  of  the  following 
remedies  may  be  had  recourfe  to. 
The  pullule  may  be  touched  with 
diluted  fulphuric  acid  ; which  Ihould 
be  permitted^  to  remain  on  the  part 
half  a minute,  and  then  be  walhed 
off  with  a fponge  dipped  in  cold 
water.  Th  is  has  been  ignorantly,  or 
artfully,  called  an  efcharotic ; but 
any  one  who  tries  the  application 
will  foon  difeover,  that  its  operation 
is  mild  and  harmlefs. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  it  is  better  to  apply  a laturnine 
lotion  ; either  made  with  aq.  litharg. 
comp,  or  cerulfa  acetata.  comprelfes, 
dipped  in  fuch  a lotion,  may  be  ap- 
plied at  any  time  when  inflammation 
runs  high,  and  renewed  as  occaliou 
requires. 

If  the  pullule  Ihould  chafice  to  be 
broken,  a drop  of  aq  litharg.  acet. 
undiluted,  may  be  applied  as  an  ex- 
ficcant ; but  if  ulceration  threatens 
to  become  obllinate,  or  extenfive,  a 
mild  cataplafm  is  the  bell  refource. 
In  cafe  the  ulceration  is  only  fuper- 
ficial,  and  not  attended  with  immo- 
derate  inflammation,  a bit  of  any 
adhefive  plailler,  fpread  on  linen, 
will  prove  the  moft  convenient  dref- 
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fing,  and  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs.  It 
will,  in  general,  be  unneceffary  to 
renew  it  oftener  than  every  other  day. 

Thefe  minute  obfervations  no  one 
will  defpife,  unlefs  there  be  any  per- 
fon  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that 
the  care  of  the  arm  is  almoft  the 
whole  duty  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner in  vaccine  inoculation ; and 
i that  nothing  difgulls  the  public  io 
much  againft  the  pradice,  as  a fore 
; arm,  and  the  ill  confequences  which, 
from  a negled  of  that  fymptom,  too 
! often  enfue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, it  is  neceflary  to  be  cautious 
how  it  is  preferved  in  a dry  ftate. 
The  moll:  improper  mode  is  that  of 
keeping  it  on  a lancet ; for  the  metal 
quickly  rutis,  and  the  vaccine  matter 
becomes  decompofed.  This  method, 
however,  is  as  likely  to  fucceed  as 
any,  when  the  matter  is  not  to  be 
kept  above  two  or  three  days.  If 
the  virus  be  taken  on  glafs,  care 
mull  be  taken  not  to  dilute  it  much  ; 
otherwife  it  will  in  all  probability 
fail. 

Cotton  thread  is  a very  commo- 
dious vehicle.  If  it  is  intended  to  be 
lent  to  any  conflderable  diliance,  it 
ought  to  be  repeatedly  dipped  in  the 
virus.  No  particular  caution  is  ne- 
ceftary  with  regard  to  the  exclulion 
of  air  ; neverthelefs,  as  it  can  be  done 
with  fo  little  trouble,  and  is  more 
fatisfaclory  to  thofe  who  receive  the 
matter,  it  is  better  to  comply  with 
the  practice.  On  this  account  it  may 
be  incloicd  in  a glafs  tube,  or  in  a to- 
bacco pipe  fealed  at  each  end.  or 
between  two  fquare  bits  of  glafs, 
which  may,  if  neceflary,  be  alfo  charg- 
ed with  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in 
gold-beater's  (kin. 

Nothing  is  more  deftrudive  to  the 
dHcacy  of  cow-pock  matter  than 
leat : on  this  account  it  mult  rot  be 
Iried  near  the  fire,  nor  kept  in  a 
varm  place.  The  advantage  of  in- 
serting it  in  a fluid  ftate  is  fo  great, 


that  it  is  to  be  wifhed  every  practiti- 
oner would  endeavour  to  keep  a con- 
(lant  lupply  for  his  own  ufe,  by  in- 
oculating his  patients  in  fucceflion, 
at  fuch  periods  as  are  mod  likely  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  prac- 
tice now  fpreads  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  juftifies  our  cherifhing  a 
hope,  that  it  will  ere  long  extinguifh 
that  molt  dreadful  peftdence,  and  per- 
petual bane  of  human  felicity,  the 
fmall-pox. 

Varix,  ( Varix , ids,  m.  from  va- 
rus > i.  e.  obtortus ).  A dilatation  of 
a vein.  'A  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
dais  locales  and  order  tumores  of  Cul- 
len ; known  by  a foft  tumour  on  a 
vein  which  does  not  pulfate.  Va- 
ricofe  veins  moflly  become  ferpentine, 
and  often  form  a plexus  of  knots,  ef- 
pecialy  in  the  groins  and  fcrotum. 

Vas  deferens  ( Vas,  is , n.  and 
deferens , from  drfero , to  convey)  A 
dud  which  arifes  from  the  epididy- 
mis, arid  pafies  through  the  inguinal 
ring  in  the  fpermatic  cord  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  terminates 
in  the  veficulae  feminales.  Its  ufe  is 
to  convey  the  femen  fccreted  in  the 
tefticle,  and  brought  to  it  by  the  epi- 
didymis into  the  veficulie  feminales. 

Vasa  brevi a. The  arteries  which, 
come  from  the  fpleen,  and  run  along 
the  large  arch  of  the  ftomach  to  the 
diaphragm. 

Vasa  deferentia.  See  Vat 
deferens. 

Vasa  vorticosa.  The  con- 
torted veftels  of  the  choroid  mem* 
brane. 

Vastus  externus,  [Vaflus,t b„ , 
called  from,  its  fize).  This  large, 
thick,  and  (lefty  mufcle  is  fituated 
on  the  outer  fide  of  the  thigh  : it 

arifes,  by  a broad  thick  tendon,  from 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the 
great  -trochanter,  and  upper  part  of 
the  linea  afperia  ; it  like  wife  adheres 
by  flefhy  fibres,  to  the  whole  outer 
edge  of  that  rough  line.  Its  fibres 
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defcend  obliquely  forwards,  and  after 
it  has  run  four  or  five  inches  down- 
wards, we  find  it  adhering  to  the  an- 
terior furface  and  outer  fide  of  the 
cruraens,  with  which  it  continues  to 
be  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  where  we  fee  it  terminating 
in  a broad  tendon,  which  is  inferted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella 
laterally,  and  fends  off  an  aponeu- 
rofis  that  adheres  to  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  continued  down  the 
leg. 

Vastus  intern  us. This  mufcle, 
which  is  lefs  confiderable  than  the 
vafuis  externus,  is  fituated  at  the  in- 
ner fide  of  the  thigh,  being  feparated 
from  the  laft  defcribed  mufcle  by  the 
re&us. 

It  arifes  tendinous  and  fkfhy  from 
between  the  fore-part  of  the  os  fe- 
inoris,  and  the  root  of  the  leffer  tro- 
chanter, below  the  infertion  of  the 
pfoas  magnus,  and  the  iliacus  inter- 
ims ; and  from  all  the  inner  fide  of 
the  linea  afpera.  Like  the  vaftus 
externus  it  is  connected  with  the 
crurasus,  but  it  continues  longer  flefhy 
than  that  nuifcle.  A little  above  the 
knee  we  fee  its  outer  edge  uniting 
with  the  inner  edge  of  the  redfus, 
after  which  it  is  inferted  tendinous 
into  the  upper  part  and  inner  fide  of 
the  patella,  fending  off  an  aponeurofis 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of 
thtf  tibia. 

Veins,  ( Vena , <?,  f.  from  venio,  to 
come,  becaufe  the  blood  comes 
through  it).  Long  membranous  ca- 
nals, which  continually  become  wider, 
do  npt  pulfate,  and  return  the  blood 
from  the  arteries  to  the  heart.  All 
veins  originate  from  the  extremities 
of  arteries  only,  by  anaflomofis,  and 
terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart  ; 
e.  g.  the  vena  cava  in  the  right,  and 
the  pulmonary  veins  in  the  left  au- 
ricle. They  are  compofed,  like  ar- 
teries, of  three  tunics  or  coats,  which 
are  much  more  flender  than  in  the 
arteries,  and  are  fupplied  with  femi- 


lunar  membranes  or  folds  called 
valves.  Their  ufe  is  to  return  the 
blood  to  the  heart. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  every 
part  of  the  body  into  the  right  au- 
ricle : the  vena  cava  fuperior  receives 
it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and 
fuperior  extremities  : the  vena  cava 
inferior  from  the  abdomen  and  infe- 
rior extremities:  and  the  coronary 
vein  receives  it  from  the  coronary  ar- 
teries of  the  heart. 

The  vena  cava  fuperior  : This  vein 
terminates  in  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
right  auricle,  into  which  it  evacuates 
the  blood,  from  the  right  and  left  fub- 
clavian  veins , and  the  vena  azygos. 
The  right  and  left  fubclavian  veins 
receive  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  in  the  following 
manner.  The  veins  of  the  fingers, 
called  digitals , receive  their  blood  horn 
the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it 
into, 

1.  The  cephalic  of  the  thumb , which 
runs  on  the  back  of  the  hand  along 
the  thumb,  and  evacuates  itfelf  into 
the  external  radial. 

2.  The falvatellay  which  runs  along 
the  little  finger,  unites  with  the 
former,  and  empties  its  blood  intc 
the  internal  and  external  cubita 
veins.  At  the  bend  of  the  fore-arn 
are  three  veins,  called  the  great  ce 
phalic,  the  bafilic,  and  the  median. 

The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  re 
ceives  the  blood  from  the  externa 
radial. 

The  bcfilic  afcends  on  the  unde 
fide,  and  receives  the  blood  from  th 
external  and  internal  cubital  veins , arn 
fome  branches  which  accompany  th 
brachial  artery,  called  vena  fated 
turn . 

The  median  is  fituated  in  the  mi: 
die  of  the  fore-arm,  and  arifes  frci 
the  union  of  feveral  branches.  The! 
three  veins  all  unite  above  the  ben 
of  the  arm,  and  form 

The  brachial  vdny  which  receiv 
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1 their  blood,  and  is  continued  into 
lie  axilla,  where  it  is  called 
The  axillary  vein  : This  receives 
fo  the  blood  from  the  fcapula,  and 
tperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
lelt,  by  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
oracic  vein , the  vena  mufcularis,  and 
ie  papular  is. 

The  axillary  vein  then  paffes  un- 
j;r  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the 
ykclttvian,  which  unites  with  the  ex- 
rnal  and  internal  jugular  veins,  and 
le  vertebral  vein  which  brings  the 
ood  from  the  vertebral  finufes  ; it 
ceives  alfo  the  blood  from  the  me- 
, final,  pericardiac , diaphragmatic, 
\mic , internal  mammary  and  laryn- 
al  veins,  and  then  unites  with  its 
How,  to  form  the  vena  cava  fupe- 
or,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
m a cava  defcendens. 

The  blood  from  the  external  and 
ternal- parts  of  the  head  and  face  is 
turned  in  the  following  manner 
to  the  external  and  internaLjugu- 
rs,  which  terminate  in  the  Tubcla- 
ans. 

The  frontal , angular , temporal , au- 
i cular , fublingual,  and  occipital  veins 
ceive  the  blood  from  the  parts  after 
ihich  they  are  named  ; thefe  all  con- 
:rge  to  each  tide  of  the  neck,  and 
km  a trunk,  called  the  ext  rnal  ju- 
ilar  vein. 

The  blood  from  t 
.Hum,  medulla  obloi  s 
anes  of  thefe  parts, 
e lateral  finufes,  or 
ater,  one  of  which 
trough  the  forar 
■anii  into  the  inti 
'fcends  in  the  v 
teries,  receiver 
J yrcideal  and  in 
jid  empties  it 
its  within  the 
j The  vena  • 

ood  from  t 
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V tna  cava  inferior  ; The  vena  cava 
inferior  is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdomi- 
nal veins  and  thofe  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, from  which  parts  the  blood  is 
returned  in  the  following  manner. 
The  veins  of  the  toes,  called  the  di- 
gital veins , receive  the  blood  from  the 
digital  arteries,  and  form  on  the 
back  of  the  foot  three  branches,  one 
on  the  great  toe  called  the  cepha- 
lic, another  which  runs  along  the 
little  toe,  called  the  vena  faphena , 
and  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  vena 
dor falis  pedis  ; and  on  the  foie  of  the 
foot  they  evacuate  themfelves  into  the 
plantar  veins. 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  coming  together  above 
the  ankle,  form  the  anterior  filial ; 
and  the  plantar  veins  with  a branch 
from  the  calf  of  the  leg,  called' the  fv 
ral  vein,  form  the  pojlerior  tibial ; a 
branch  alfo  afeends  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibula,  called  th e.  peroneal  vein. 
Thefe  three  branches  unite  before 
the  ham,  into  one  branch,  the  fub- 
popliteal  vein , which  afeends  through 
the  ham,  carrying  all  the  blood  from 
the  foot : it  then  proceeds  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it 
is  termed  the  crural  or  femoral  vein, 
receives  feveral  mufcular  branches, 
and  pa{T“«  under  Poupart’s  ligament 

■y  where  it 
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fpermatic  •veins,  and  the  •vena  cava  he- 
patic a ; and  having  arrived  at  the 
diaphragm,  it  pafles  through  the 
right  foramen,  and  enters  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  it 
evacuates,  all  the  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal vifeera  and  lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  hepatica  : This  vein  ra- 
mifies in  the  fubftance  of  the  liver, 
and  brings  the  blood  into  the  vena 
cava  inferior  from  the  branches  of 
th£  vena  port*,  a great  vein  which  car- 
ries the  blood  from  the  abdominal  vif- 
eera into  the  fubftance  of  the  liver. 
The  trunk  of  this  vein,  about  the 
fiffure  of  the  liver  in  which  it  is  fitu- 
ated,  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and 
abdominal  portions.  The  abdominal 
portion  is  compofed  of  the  f picnic,  mefe- 
raic , and  internal  hamorrhoidal  veins. 
Thefe  three  venous  branches  carry 
all  the  blood  from  the  llomach, 
fpleen,  pancreas,  omentum,  mefen- 
tery,  gall  bladder,  and  the  fmall  and 
large  intefiines,  into  Jinus  of  the 
vena  portas.  The  hepatic  portion  of 
the  vena  ports  enters  the  fubftance 
of  the  liver,  divides  into  innumerable 
ramifications,  which  fecrete  the  bile, 
and  the  fuperfluous  blood  palfes  into 
fcorrefponding  branches  of  the  vena 
cava  hepatica . 

The  a ft  ion  of  the  veins  : Veins  do 

not  pulfat*  " "* 

rece" 


rendered  it  necefiary  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Indians  and  Negroes,  who  tra- 
verfe  the  woods  almolt  always  bare- 
footed, to  fearch  out  the  mod  effi- 
cacious remedies  for  the  difagree- 
able  effe&s  produced  by  the  bite 
of  thefe  animals.  Of  the  remedies 
hitherto  difeovered,  none  is  equal  to 
the  juice  of  a plant  of  the  creep- 
ing  kind,  called  vejuco  du  guaco, 
for  it  not  only  cures  the  maladies 
arifing  from  the  bite  of  ferpents,  but 
preferves  from  their  effects  thofe  who 
have  drunk  of  it  before  they  are  bit- 
ten ; fo  that  the  Negroes  and  In- 
dians acquainted  wdth  this  plant,  lay 
hold  with  their  naked  hands,  of  the 
moft  venemous  ferpents  without  fuf- 
tainingany  injury  from  them.  This 
knowledge,  of  which  they  formerly 
made  a great  myftery,  gave  them 
much  importance  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  gained 
a great  deal  of  money,  both  from 
thofe  who  were  bitten  by  ferpents, 
and  from  thofe  who  were  defirous, 
through  curiofity,  to  fee  them  handle 
thefe  dangerous  animal?. 

Being  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Santa-Fe,  belonging  to  South  Ame- 
rica, I had  often  heard  the  inhabi- 
tants boafting  of  the  great  ability  of 
thefe  Negroes,  whom  my  country- 
-/jr.  -^11  empirics.  But  as  in  the 
ere  I was  educated,  which 
■d  diftrict,  there  are  no 
mis,  1 had  no  oppor 
ny  till  the  year  1788, 

' at gerita,  I heard  of 
a great  reputation 
v-lc  to  ferpents,  and 
v gentleman  of  that 
folved  to  examine 
ed  his  matter  to 
a fufficient  pro- 
hich  he  readily 
n the  30th  of 
ir,  the  Negroe 
.vhere  I refided 
;ft  venemous  fer- 
/,  which  he  had 
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put  into  a calabafh  ; a kind  of  veffel 
employed  by  thefe  people  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  bottles  are  employ- 
ed in  Europe.  Having  informed  him 
that  I was  defirous  of  feeing  a fpeci- 
men  of  his  talents,  he  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  gratify  my  curiofity, 
and  taking  the  ferpent  from  the  ca- 
labafh, handled  it  with  fo  much  con- 
fidence and  compofure,  that  I ima- 
gined he  had  previoufly  deprived  it 
of  its  teeth  that  contained  the  poi- 
fon.  I therefore  caufed  him  to  open 
its  mouth,  but  I faw  that  it  ftill  had 
its  teeth  ; and  was  convinced  that  the 
negro  poflefled  fome  fecret.for  footh- 
ing  it,  for  it  appeared  as  tame  and 
harmlefs  as  the  mod:  innocent  ani- 
mal could  have  been.  After  a long 
converfation  with  the  negro,  of  whom 
I afked  feveral  queftions,  to  which  he 
gave  the  mod  pertinent  anfwers,  I 
informed  him  how  much  I fhould  be 
gratified  if  I could  be  enabled  to 
handle  ferpents  with  the  fame  fecu- 
rity  ; and  finding  that  he  was  not 
averfe  to  procure  me  that  fatisfac- 
tion,  I offered  him  a recompence, 
with  which  he  feemed  fatisfied. 
Next  morning  he  returned  with  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  in  queftion,  which 
he  moiftened,  and,  having  bruifed 
them  in  my  prefence,  made  me  drink 
two  large  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice.  He 
then  made  three  incifions  between 
my  fingers  in  each  hand,  in  which 
he  inoculated  me  with  the  fame  juice ; 
he  performed  a fimilar  operation  on 
each  foot,  and  on  each  fide  of  mv 
bread.  When  thefe  operations  were 
finifhed  he  informed  me  that  I might 
lay  hold  of  the  ferpent.  I made  fe- 
veral obfervations  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  difagreeable  confequences  to  be 
apprehended  in  cafe  I fhould  be  bit 
by  the  animal ; but  finding  that  he 
feemed  confident  in  his  fkill,  I re- 
folved  to  take  it  into  my  hands  with- 
out any  fear,  which  I did  feveral 
times,  the  animal  never  making  the 
lead  attempt  to  do  me  any  injury. 
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One  of  the  individuals,  however, 
who  were  in  my  houfe  being  defirous 
to  run  the  fame  rifk,  was  bit  by  the 
ferpent  the  fecond  time  he  took  it  in 
his  hands  ; but  without  any  further 
inconvenience  than  a flight  inflam- 
mation in  the  parts.  Two  of  my 
domedics  who  had  been  atfo  inocu- 
lated, encouraged  by  this  fird  attempt 
went  out  into  the  fields  and  foon 
brought  with  them  another  kind  of 
ferpent  equally  venemous,  without 
fuftaining  any  hurt  from  it.  In  a 
word,  I have  caught  feveral  fmee 
that  time  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration than  that  of  having  drank  a 
little  juice  of  the  vejuco  du  guaco  ; 
and  after  repeating  thefe  trials,  either 
on  rnyfeTf  or  my  domedics,  and  al- 
ways with  the  completed  fuceefs,  I 
refolved  in  1791  to  give  a memoir 
on  this  remarkable  antidote  in  a pe- 
riodical paper  publifhed  every  week 
at  Santa-Fe.  I added  a defeription 
of  the  plant,  and  every  thing  that 
appeared  to  me  neceflary  for  render- 
ing public  and  general  this  difeovery 
fo  ufeful  to  mankind.  An  account  of 
all  my  experiments,  and  of  the  perfons 
who  were  prefent,  will  be  found  in, 
that  paper,  dated  Sept.  30,  1791. 

I (hall  here  only  obferve,  that  the 
tradition  current  among  the  Indians 
and  negroes  of  the  vice-royfhip  of 
Santa-Fe,  refpe&ing  the  manner  in 
which  the  virtue  of  this  plant  was 
difeovered,  is  as  follows : A bird  of 
the  kite  kind,  described  by  Catefby 
under  the  name  of  the  ferpent-hawk, 
feeds  chiefly  upon  fnakes  in  the  hot 
and  temperate  regions  of  that  part  of 
America.  This  bird  has  a monoto- 
nous cry,  fometime8  very  difagreeable 
by  its  repetition,  which  imitates  the 
articulated  word  guaco,  on  which 
account  the  inhabitants  have  given  it 
that  name  ; and  thefe  people  fay  that 
when  it  cries  it  is  to  call  forth  the 
ferpents,  over  which  it  exercifes  a 
certain  kind  of  authority.  They  add 
other  extravagant  fables  j but  it  ifi 
* 3 L s 
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certain  that  the  guaco  purfues  them 
wherever  it  finds  them,  and  that  the 
Indians  and  negroes,  who  fpend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  fo- 
refls  and  open  fields,  afiert,  that  to 
take  them  with  more  fafety  they  pre- 
pare themfelves  by  eating  fome  leaves 
of  the  plant  in  queftion.  This  may 
be  true ; they  may  have  difcovered 
the  virtue  of  it,  and  experienced  it 
with  fuccefs.  In  this  cafe,  as  in 
many  others,  the  inftinCt  of  animals 
- has  been  of  ufe  to  us. 

In  regard  to  the  plant,  its  genus 
has  not  yet  been  clnfied  in  any  book 
of  botany  l have  ever  feen  ; and  for 
that  rcafon  NI  (hall  venture  to  give  a 
defcrip.tion  of  it  as  well  as  I can,  tak- 
ing ac  vantage  of  the  memoir  above 
mentioned.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
and  extends  in  every  dire<fh’on  ; the 
Hem  is  ftraight,  perfc&ly  cylindric 
when  the  plant  is  tender,  but  when 
old  becomes  pentagonal,  that  is  to 
fay,  acquires  falient  angles.  The 
leaves  which  grow  on  the  flem  fiand 
oppofite  to  each  other,  are  fhaped 
like  a heart,  have  a dark  green  co- 
lour, intermixed  with  violet  ; are 
fmooth  on  the  lower  fide,  rough  on 
the  upper,  and  fomevvhat  velvety; 
its  corymbiferous  flowers  are  yellow, 
Hofculous,  and  have  four  florets  on 
each  common  calyx.  The  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  infundibuliform,  with 
live  indentations,  and  contains  five 
llamina,  united  by  antherae  in  the 
form  of  cylinders,  which  embrace 
the  ftyle.  The  ftyle  has  a ftigma 
deeply  divided,  and  the  calyx  con- 
tains feveral  broad  feeds  each  with  a 
filky  aigrette. 

The  plant  is  vivacious,  and  is  found 
in  the  hot  and  temperate  regions  of 
the  vice-royfhip  of  Santa-Fe  ; it  is, 
in  general,  found  growing  on  the 
borders  of  rivulets  and  in  fhady 
places,  rather  than  in  the  open  plains. 
Ts'ature  has  not  produced  it  in  the 
elevated  or  cold  dillridls  of  this  con- 
tinent j anjl.for  this  reafon,  no  doubt, 


that  its  virtue  would  be  ufclefs,  at 
there  are  no  venomous  ferpents  but 
in  the  countries  where  it  grows.” 

Velum  pendulum  palati. 
V elum . Velum  palatinum.  The  foft 
palate.  The  foft  part  of  the  palate, 
which  forms  two  arches,  affixed  late- 
rally to  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

Vena  azygos.  V eha  Jine  pari. 
See  Azygos  vein.  * ♦ 

Vena  medinensis.  See  Me- 
dinenfis  vena . 

Vena  port/e,  ( Vena porta>  apor - 
tando,  becaufe  through  it  things  are 
carried).  Vena  portarum.  The  great 
vein,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
liver,  which  receives  the  blood  from 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  carries  it 
into  the  fubflance  of  the  liver.  It  is 
diftinguifhed  into  the  hepatic  and  ab- 
dominal portion  : the  former  is  rami- 
fied through  the  fubflance  of  the 
liver,  and  carries  the  blood  deflined 
for  the  formation  of  bile,  which  is 
returned  by  branches  to  the  trunk  of 
the  vena  cava  ; the  latter  iscompofed 
of  three  branches ; viz.  the  fplenic, 
mefenteric,  and  internal  haemorrhoi- 
dal  veins.  See  Veins. 

Venae:  lact^.  The  lea&ealab- 
forbents  were  fo  called.  See  Lac- 
teals. 

Venereal  disease.  See  Go- 
norrhoea and  Syphilis. 

Venter,  ( Venter , ris,  m.)  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  larger 
circumfcribed  cavities  of  the  body,  as 
the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

Ventricles.  A term  given  by 
anatomifts  to  the  cavities  of  the  brain 
and  heart.  See  Cerebrum  and  Heart. 

Ventriculus  pulmonaris. 
The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Ventriculus  succenturi- 
atus.  That  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, which  is  furrounded  by  the 
peritoneum,  is  fometimes  fo  large  a3 
to  refemble  a fecond  Itomach,  and  is 
fo  called  by  fome  writers. 

Venus.  Copper  wTas  formerly  fo 
called  by  the  chemifti. 
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V e r a t R u M . See  liellelerus  a /bus . 

Veratrum  album.  See  Helle- 
torus  alt  us. 

Veratrum  nigrum.  See  Hel- 
leborus  niger. 

Verb  a scum,  ( Verhafcum , i,  n. 
quafi  barbafcum , from  its  hairy  coat). 
'Papfus  bar  bat  us-.  Candelaria.  La~ 
naria.  Mullein.  Two  plants,  the 
V erbafcum  nigrum  and  Verhafcum 
thapfus , appear  to  be  ordered  indif- 
ferently by  this  name  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias. The  flowers,  leaves,  and 
roots,  are  ufed  occafionallv  as  mild 
adflringents.  The  leaves  polfefs  a 
rough  ifh  tafte,  and  promife  to  be  of 
I fervice  in  diarrheas  and  other  debi- 
litated dates  of  the  intcftines. 

Verba  scum  nigrum.  The  fyf- 
tematic  name  of  the  black  mullein. 
See  Verb af cum. 

Verbasc  um  thapsus.  The 
fyftematiG  name  of  the  yellow  mul- 
lein. Set  Verhafcum. 

Verb  ena,  ( Verbena , a,  f.  quad 
I herbena>  a name  of  diftindlion  for 
all  herbs  ufed  in  facred  rites).  Ver- 
benaca.  Per  fieri  urn.  Hierobotane. 
i Herba ficra.  Vervain.  This  plant 
V trbena  officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  is  dcf- 
titute  of  odour,  and  to  the  talle  mani- 
fefts  but  a flight  degree  of  bitternefs 
and  adftringency.  In  formertimesthe 
verbena  feems  to  have  been  held  fa- 
cred, and  was  employed  in  celebrat- 
ing the  facriHcial  rites;  and  with  a 
view  to  this,  more  than  the  natural 
power  of  the  plant,  it  was  worn  fuf- 
pended  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet. 

This  pradfice,  thus  founded  on  fu- 
perflition,  was,  however,  in  procefs 
of  time,  adopted  in  medicine  ; and 
therefore  to  obtain  its  virtues  more 
effectually,  the  vervain  was  diredled 
to  be  bruifed  before  it  was  appended 
to  the  neck  ; and  of  its  good  effects 
thus  ufed  for  Inveterate  head-aches, 

: Foreflus  relates  a remarkable  inllancc. 
In  dill  later  times  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  way  of  cataplafm,  by 
which  we  are  told  the  molt  (e.vere 
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and  obflinate  cafes  of  cephalagiahave 
been  cured,  for  which  we  have  the 
authorities  of  Etmuller,  Hartmann, 
and  more  efpecially  De  Hean.  Not- 
withllanding  thefe  teftimonies  in  fa- 
vour of  vervain,  it  has  defervedly 
fallen  into  difufe  in  Britain  ; nor  has 
the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Morley  written 
profeffedly  to  recommend  its  ufe  in 
fcrophulous  afTedtions,  had  the  effedt 
of  reftoring  its  medical  character. 
This  gentleman  diredts  the  root  of 
vervain  to  be  tied  with  a yard  of 
white  fattin  ribband  round  the  neck, 
where  it  is  to  remain  till  the  patient 
recovers.  He  alfo  has  recourfe  to 
infufions  and  ointments  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  oc- 
cafionally  calls  in  aid  the  moil  adtive 
medicines  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Verbena  ftemina.  The  hedge 
milliard  is  fometimes  fo  called.  See 
Eryfimum. 

Verbena  officinalis.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  vervain.  See 
Verbena . 

Verdigris.  See  JEru^o. 

Ve  rmes.  See  Worms. 

Verm icu laris.  See  Illccebra. 

Vermiform  process.  Pro - 

tuberantia  verm  form/s.  The  fub- 
fiance  which  unites  the  two  heniif- 
pheres  of  the  cerebellum  like  a ling, 
forming  a procefs.  It  is  called  ver~ 
miform>  from  its  refemblauce  to  the 
contortions  of  worms. 

Vermifuges,  ( Vermifuga , from 
vermis , a worm,  and  fugo , to  drive 
away).  See  Anthelmintics. 

Vermillion.  See  Cinnabar , 

Vermis  terrestris.  See 
Earth  worm. 

Veronica.  Veronica  mas.  Then 
Germanica.  Betonica  fault.  This 

plant,  the  Veronica  officinalis  ; Jpicis 
later alilus  ; * pedunculatis,  folds  oppor 
fitis ; caule  procumbente  of  Linnaeus* 
is  not  unfrequent  on  dry  barren 
grounds  and  heaths,  as  that  of  Hamp- 
tlead,  flowering  fn  June  and  July. 
The  leaves  have  4 weak  not  bif^ 
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greeable  fmell,  which  on  drying  Is 
diffipated,  and  which  they  give  over 
in  dill  illation  with  water  bat  with- 
out yielding  any  feparable  oil  To 
the  ta lie  they  are  bitterifli  and 
roughifh  ; an  extract  made. from  them 
by  rectified  fpirit  is  moderately  bit- 
ter and  adftringent.  This  plant  a 
century  ago,  was  much  recommended 
efpecially  in  Germany,  as  a fuMlitute 
for  tea ; and  the  French  ft  ill  dif- 
tinuifh  it  by  the  name  of  The  d’Eu- 
rope.  But  though  this  European 
tea  has  a roughnefs  and  a flight 
bitternefs,  which  is  not  ungrateful  to 
the'tafte,  yet  the  qualities  are  fo  un- 
like thofe  which  we  difcovex  in  the 
foreign  tea,  that  the  extremely  high 
price  of  the  latter,  at  that  time,  mud 
have  been  the  chief  reafon  for  cauf- 
ing  a contrary  opinion,  and  of  recon- 
ciling Europeans  to  a fubftitute  fo 
imperfect  as  the  leaves  of  veronica. 
As  a medicine  alfo  this  plant  has  had 
a confiderable  (hare  of  fame  ; Fran- 
cus  and  Hoffmann,  afcribe  to  it  nu- 
merous virtues  ; the  former  calling  it 
polychrefla  herba  veronica.  The  dif- 
orders  in  which  it  has  been  efteemed 
mod  ufeful  are  thofe  of  the  lungs,  as 
coughs,  afthmas,  confumptions,  &c. 
in  which  it  is  faid  not  only  to  prove 
expe&orant,  but  by  its  extraordinary 
vulnerary  power  to  heal  internal  ul- 
cers. ltn  ufe  has  likewife  been  recom- 
mended by  feveral  authors  in  various 
other  complaints  requiring  medicines 
of  very  different  charafters  ; but  if  we 
judge  of  the  utility  of  the  veronica 
by  its  fenfible  qualities,  it  is  only  to 
be  recognized  as  an  adftringent ; and 
not  fufficiently  powerful  as  fuch  to 
produce  any  confiderable  effedl,  and 
is  therefore  now  difregarded  by  me- 
dical pra&itioners. 

Veronica  aquatica.  The 
brooklime  fpeedwell  is  fometimes  fo 
Called.  See  Beccabunga. 

Veronica  beccabunga.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  brooklime 
fpeedwell.  See  Beccabunga. 
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Veronica  fa-mina.  See  E/a- 

tine. 

Veronica  mas.  See  Veronica. 
Veronica  officinalis.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  male  fpeed- 
well. See  Veronica. 

Veronica  teucrum.  See  Teu- 
cr'tum. 

Verruca:,  ( Verruca , a , f.  a 
verrendo , a verrunco,  to  change  for 
the  better).  Warts.  A genus  of 
difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales  and  order 
tumores  of  Cullen. 

Vertebra,  ( Vertebra , a,  f.  from 
wr/fl,  to  turn).  The  fpine  is  a long 
bony  column,  which  extends  from 
the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  is  compofed  of  a number 
of  irregular  bones  which  are  called 
vertebrae. 

The  fpine  maybe  confideredasbeing 
compofed  of  two  irregular  pyramids, 
which  are  united  to  each  other  in 
that  part  of  the  loins  where  the  laft 
of  the  lumbar  ver.tebras  is  united  to 
the  os  facrum. 

The  vertebrae,  which  form  the  up- 
per and  longeft  pyramid,  are  called 
true  vertebrae  ; and  thofe  which  com- 
pofe  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  os  fac- 
rum and  the  coccyx,  are  termed  falfe 
vertebrae,  becaufe  they  do  not  in  every 
thing  referable  the  others;  and  particu- 
larly becaufe,  in  the  adult  date,  they 
become  perfe&ly  immoveable,  whilft 
the  upper  ones  continue  to  be  capa- 
ble of  motion.  For  it  is  upon  the 
bones  of  the  fpine  that  the  body 
turns,  and  their  name  has  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  Latin  verb  vtrto  as 
obferved  above. 

The  true  vertebrae,  from  their  fitu- 
ation  with  refpedf  to  the  neck,  hack, 
and  loins,  are  divided  into  three  clafles 
of  cervical)  dorfaly  and  lumbar  verte- 
brae. We  will  firft  confider  the  ge- 
neral ftru&ure  of  all  thefe,  and  then 
feparately  deferibe  thgir  different 
claffes. 

In  each  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in 
other  bones,  we  may  remark  the 
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ody  of  the  bone,  its  procefTes  and 
avities.  The  body  may  be  compar- 
d to  part  of  a cylinder  cut  off  tranf- 
erfely  ; convex  before,  and  concave 
ehind,  where  it  makes  part  of  the 
avity  of  the  fpine. 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  feven 
rocefTes.  The  firfl  of  thefe  is  the 
)inous  procefs,  which  is  placed  at  the 
ack  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  gives 
:ie  name  of  fpine  to  the  whole  of 
ais  bony  canal.  Two  others  are 
ailed  tranfverfe  procefTes,  from  their 
tuation  with  reTped  to  the  fpine, 
nd  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
pinous  procefs.  The  four  others, 
/hich  are  called  oblique  procefTes,  are 
re  much  Tmaller  than  the  other  three, 
here  are  two  of  thefe  on  the  upper 
nd  two  on  the  lower  part  of  each 
ertebra,  rifing  from  near  the  bafis  of 
ie  tranfverfe  procefTes.  They  are 
imetimes  called  articular  procefTes, 
ecaufe  they  are  articulated  with 
ich  other  ; that  is,  the  two  fuperior 
rocefTes  of  one  vertebra  are  articu- 
.ted  with  the  two  inferior  procefTes 
f the  vertebra  above  it  : and  they 
;re  called  oblique  procefTes,  from 
leir  fituation  with  reTped  to  the 
rocefTes  with  which  they  are  articu- 
ted.  Thefe  oblique  procefTes  are 
rticulaled  to  each  other  by  a fpecies 
f ginglimus,  and  each  procefs  is  co- 
:red  at  its  articulation  with  carti- 

se- 

There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between 
s body  and  apophyfes,  a foramen, 
rge  enough  to  admit  a finger, 
"hefe  foramina  correfpond  with  each 
ther  through  all  the  vertebrae,  and 
>rm  a long  bony  conduit,  for  the 
>dgment  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Betides  this  great  hole,  there  are 
our  notches  on  each  fide  of  every 
ertebra,  between  the  oblique  pro- 
efles  and  the  body  of  the  vertebra, 
"wo  of  thefe  notches  are  at  the  up- 
er,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of 
ie  bone.  Each  of  the  inferior 
otches,  meeting  with  one  of  the 


fuperior  notches  of  the  vertebra  be- 
low it,  forms  a foramen  ; whilfl  the 
fuperior  notches  do  the  fame  with 
the  inferior  notches  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.  Thefe  four  foramina  form 
pafTages  for  blood- veflels,  and  for  the 
nerves  that  pafs  out  of  the  fpine. 

The  vertebrae  are  united  together 
by  means  of  a fubftance,  comprefiible 
like  cork,  which  forms  a kind  of  par- 
tition between  the  feveral  vertebrae. 
This  intervertebral  fubftance  feems, 
in  the  foetus,  to  approach  nearly  to 
the  nature  of  ligaments ; in  the  adult 
it  has  a greater  refemblance  to  carti- 
lage. When  cut  horizontally,  it  ap- 
pears to  confift:  of  concentrical  curved 
fibres,  externally,  it  is  firmeft:  and 
hardeft ; internally,  it  becomes  thin- 
ner and  fofter,  till  at  length,  in  the 
centre,  we  find  it  in  the  form  of  a 
mucous  fubftance,  which  facilitates 
the  motions  of  the  fpine. 

Genga,  an  Italian  anatomift,  long 
ago  obferved,  that  the  change  which, 
takes  place  in  thefe  intervertebral 
cartilages,  (as  they  are  ufually  called) 
in  advanced  life,  occafions  the  de- 
creafe  in  ftature,  and  the  hooping 
forwards,  which  are  ufually  to  be 
obferved  in  old  people.  The  carti- 
lages then  become  fhrivelled,  and 
confequently  lofe,  in  a great  meafure, 
their  elafticity.  But,  befides  this 
gradual  effed  of  old  age,  thefe  car- 
tilages are  fubjed  to  a temporary  di- 
minution, from  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  an  ered  pofture,  fo  that 
people  who  have  been  long  handing, 
or  have  carried  a confiderable  weight, 
are  found  to  be  Shorter  than  when 
they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence 
we  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at 
night.  This  fad,  though  feemingly 
obvious,  was  not  afeertained  till  of 
late  years.  The  difference  in  fuch 
cafes  depends  on  the  age,  and  fize  of 
the  fubjed  ; in  tall,  young  people, 
it  will  be  nearly  an  inch ; but  in 
older,  or  fhorter  perfons,  it  will  be 
lefs  confiderable. 
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Befides  the  connexion  of  the  Se- 
veral vertebrae,  by  means  of  thefe  car- 
tilages, there  are  likewife  many  flrong 
ligaments,  which  unite  the  bones  of 
the  fpine  to  each  other.  Some  of 
thefe  ligaments  are  external,  and 
others  internal.  Among  the  exter- 
nal ligaments,  we  obferve  one  which 
is  common  to  all  the  vertebrae,  ex- 
tending, in  a longitudinal  direction, 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  the 
fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  over  all 
the  other  vertebrae,  and  becoming 
broader  as  it  defcends  towards  the 
os  facrum,  where  it  becomes  thinner, 
and  gradually  difappears.  This  ex- 
ternal longitudinal  ligament,  if  we 
may  fo  call  it,  is  {lengthened  by 
Other  fhorter  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  pafs  from  one  vertebra  to  an- 
other, throughout  the  whole  fpine. 
The  internal  ligament,  the  fibres  of 
which,  like  the  external  one,  are 
fpread  in  a longitudinal  direction,  is 
extended  over  the  back  part  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras,  where  they 
help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  fpine, 
and  reaches  from  the  foramen  mag- 
num of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  os 
facrum. 

We  may  venture  to  remark,  that 
all  the  vertebras  diminifh  in  denfity 
and  firmnefs  of  texture,  in  proportion 
as  they  increafe  in  fize,  fo  that  the 
lower  vertebrae,  though  larger,  are 
not  fo  heavy  in  proportion  as  thofe 
above  them.  In  confequence  of  this 
mode  of  ftru&ure,  the  fize  of  the  ver- 
tebras is  increafed  without  adding  to 
their  weight ; and  this  is  an  objedt 
of  no  little  importance,  in  a part  of 
the  body,  which,  belides  flexibility 
and  fupplenefs,  feems  to  require 
lightnefb  as  one  of  its  effential  pro- 
perties. 

In  the  foetus,  at  the  ordinary  time 
of  birth,  each  vertebra  is  found  to  be 
compofed  of  three  bony  pieces,  con- 
nected by  cartilages  which  afterwards 
ofiify;  One  of  thefe  pieces  is  the 
body  of  the  bone  ; the  other  two  are 
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the  poflerior  and  lateral  portion?,  j°rl 

which  form  the  foramen  for  the  me-  ^ 
dulla  fpinalis.  The  oblique  procefTes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  F 
tranfverfe  procefTes  beginning  to  be 
formed ; but  the  fpinous  process  d»< 

are  totally  wanting.  ; p 

The  cervical  vertebra; , ar£\feven  in  IF1 

number,  their  bodies  are  fmaller  and 
of  a firmer  texture  than  the  other 
bones  of  the  fpine.  The  tranfverfe  1 
procefTes  of  thefe  vertebrae  are  fhort,  p 

and  forked  for  the  lodgment  of  muf-  >r0 

cles  ; and,  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  ^ 

thefe  procefTes,  there  is  a foramen,  & 

for  the  paffage  of  the  cervical  artery 
and  vein.  The  fpinous  procefs  of  - 
each  of  thefe  vertebrae  is  likewife  P 
fhorter  than  in  the  other  vertebras, 
and  forked  at  its  extremity  ; by  which  p 

means  it  allows  a more  convenient  of  I 

infertion  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck.  M 

Their  oblique  procefTes  are  more  de-  iog 

ferving  of  that  name  than  either  thofe  -oth* 

of  the  dorfal  or  lumbar  vertebrae.  thef 

The  uppermoft  of  thefe  procefTes  are  ca« 

{lightly  concave*  and  the  lowermoft  (ora 

flightly  convex.  This  may  fuffice  bin 

for  a general  defeription  of  thefe  proi 

vertebrae  ; but  the  firfl,  fecond,  and  wht 

feventb,  deferve  to  be  fpoken  of  more  ofj> 

particularly.  The , firfl,  which  is  , iatii 

called  Atlas , from  its  fupporting  the  litjii 

head,  differs  from  all  the  other  ver-  larg 

tebrae  of  the  fpine.  It  forms  a kind  forr 

of  bony  ring,  which  may  be  divided  liqu 

into  its  anterior  and  poflerior  arches,  fo t 

and  its  lateral  portions.  Of  thefe,  of  I 

the  anterior  arch  is  the  fmalleit  and  the 

flatted: ; at  the  middle  of  its  convex  td  1 

fore  part  we  obferve  a fmall  tubercle  I 

which  is  here  what  the  body  is  in  the  coir 

other  vertebra;.  To  this  tubercle  a pj« 

ligament  is  attached,  which  helps  to  Om 

ffrengthen  the  articulation  of  the  the 

fpine  with  the  os  occipitis.  The  and 

back  part  of  this  anterior  portion  rs  foir 

concave,  and  covered  with  cartilage,  trail 

where  it  receives  the  odontoid  pro-  mjj 

cefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra.  The  yit] 

poflerior  portion  of  the  vertebra,  ort 


more  properly  fpeaking,  the  pofterior 
arch,  is  larger  than  the  anterior  one. 
Inftead  of  a fpinous  procefs,  we  ob- 
ferve  a rifing  or  tubercle,  larger  than 
that  which  we  have  juft  now  deferr- 
ed, on  the  fore  part  of  the  bone.  The 
lateral  portions  of  the  vertebra  p,ro- 
jed,  fo  as  to  form  what  are  called 
the  tranfverfe  proctftes,  One  on  each 
lide,  which  are  longer  and  larger 
than  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
other  vertebrae.  They  terminate  in 
a roundifh  tubeicle,  the  end  of  which 
has  a flight  bend  downwards.  Lik? 
the  other  tranfverfe  proceffes,  they 
are  perforated  at  their  balls,  for  the 
I paffage  of  the  cervical  artery.  But, 
befides  thefe  tranfverfe  proceffes,  vve 
I obferve,  both  on  the  fuperior  and  in- 
: fevior  furfaceof  thefe  lateral  portions 
; of  the  firft  vertebra,  an  articulating 
! furface,  covered  with  cartilage,  anfvver 
ing  to  the  oblique  proceffes  in  the 
other  vertebne.  The  upper  moll  of 
thefe  are  oblong,  and  fiightly  con- 
i cave,  and  their  external  edges  rife 
fomewhat  higher  than  their  internal 
brims.  They  receive  the  condyloid 
proceffes  of  the  os  occipitis,  with 
which  they  are  articulated  by  a fpecies 
of  ginglimus.  The  lowermoft  articu- 
lating furfaces,  or  the  inferior  ob- 
lique proceffes,  as  they  are  called,  are 
large,  concave,  and  circular,  and  are 
formed  for  receiving  the  fuperior  ob- 
lique proceffes  of  the  fecond  vertebra; 
fo  that  the  atlas  differs  from  the  reft 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae  in  receiving 
the  bones,  with  which,  it  is  articulat- 
ed both  above  and  below. 

In  the  foetus  we  find  this  vertebra 
compofed  of  five,  inftead  of  three 
ij  pieces,  as  in  the  other  vertebrae. 
One  of  thefe  is  the  anterior  arch  ; 
the  other  four  are  the  pofterior  arch 
and  the  fides,  each  of  the  latter 
being  compofed  of  two  pieces.  The 
tranfverfe  procefs,  on  each  fide,  re- 
mains long  in  a ftate  of  epiphytis 
with  refped  to  the  reft  of  the  bone. 


The  fecond  vertebra  is  called  den- 
tate!, from  the  procefs  on  the  upper 
part  of  its  body,  which  has  been 
though  perhaps  improperly,  compar- 
ed to  a tooth.  This  procefs,  which 
is  the  moll  remarkable  part  of  the 
vertebra,  is  of  a cylindrical  fhape, 
fiightly  flattened,  however,  behind 
and  before.  Anteriorly  it  has  a 
convex,  fmooth,  articulating  furface, 
where  it  is  received  hy  the  atlas,  as 
we  obferved  in  our  defeription  of  that 
vertebra.  It  is  by  means  of  this  articu- 
lation that  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
head  is  performed ; the  articulation 
of  the  os  occipifis  with  the  fuperior 
oblique  proceffes  of  the  firft  vertebra, 
allowing  only  a certain  degree  of  mo- 
tion backwards  and  forwards,  fo  that 
when  we  turn  the  face  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  atlas  moves  upon 
this  odontoid  procefs  of  the  fecond 
vertebra.  But,  as  the  face  cannot 
turn  a quarter  of  a circle,  ‘that  is,  to 
the  fhoulder,  upon  this  vertebra 
alone,  without  being  liable  to  injure 
the  medulla  fpinalis,  we  find  that  all 
the  cervical  vertebrae  concur  in  this 
rotatory  motion,  when  it  is  in  any 
conlidevable  degree  ; and  indeed  we 
fee  many  ftrong  ligamentous  fibres 
arifing  from  the  fides  of  the  odon- 
toid procefs,  and  palling  over  the 
firft  vertebra,  to  the  os  oecipilis, 
which  not  only  ftrengthen  the  ar- 
ticulation of  thefe  bones  with  each 
other,  hut  ferve  to  regulate  and  limit 
their  motion.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  name  of  moderators  has 
fometimes  been  given  to  thefe  liga- 
ments. 

The  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
vertebra  dentata  are  fhort,  inclined 
downwards,  and  forked  at  their  ex- 
tremities, Its  fpinous  procefs  is 
ftiort  and  thick.  Its  fuperior  ob- 
lique proceffes  a fiightly  Convex,  and 
fomewhat  larger  than  (he  articulating 
furfaces  of  the  firft  vertebra,  by 
which  median ifm,  the  motion  of 


that  bone  upon  this  fecond  vertebra 
is  performed  with  greater  fafety.  It3 
inferior  oblique  proceffes  have  no- 
thing lingular  in  their  ftrufture. 

The  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck 
differs  from  the  reft  chiefly  in  having 
its  fpinous  procefs  of  a greater 
length,  fo  that,  upon  this  account, 
it  has  been  fometimes  called  vertebra 
prominent . 

The  dorfal  vertebra,  which  are 
twelve  in  number,  are  of  a middle 
f.ze,  between  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar vert  ebi  cc  ) the  upper  ones  gra- 
dually lofmg  their  rtfemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  ones 
coming  nearer  to  thofe  of  the  loins. 
The  ..bodies  of  thefe  vertebras  are 
move  flattened  at  their  fides,  more 
convex  before,  and  more  concave  be- 
hind, than  the  other  bones  of  the 
fpine.  Their  upper  and  lower  furfaccs 
are  horizontal.  At  their  fides  we 
obferve  two  depreffions,  one  at  their 
upper,  and  the  other  at  their  lower 
edge,  which,  united  with  fimilar  de- 
preffions in  the  vertebrae  above  and 
below,  form  articulating  furfaces, 
covered  with  cartilage,  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  ribs  are  received.  Thefe 
depreffions,  however,  are  not  exa&ly 
alike  in  all  the  dorfal  vertebrae  ; for 
we  find  the  head  of  the  firll  rib  ar- 
ticulated folely  with  the  firfi:  of  thefe 
vertebrae,  Which  has  therefore  the 
whole  of  the  fuperior  articulating 
furface  within  itfelf,  independent  of 
the  vertebra  above  it.  We  may  like- 
wife  obferve  a fimilarity  in  this  re- 
fpeft  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of 
the  dorfal  vertebras,  with  which  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  articu- 
lated feparately.  Their  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes  are  long,  flattened  ai  the  Tides, 
divided  at  their  upper  and  back  part 
into  two  furfaces  by  a middle  ridge, 
which  is  received  by  a fmall  groove 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  fpinous  pror 
cefs  immediately  above  it,  and  con- 
nected to  it  by  a ligarnent,  Thefe 


fpinous  proceffes  are  terminated  by 
a kind  of  round  tubercle,  which 
flopts  confiderably  downwards,  ex- 
cept in  (he  three  lowermoft  vertebra, 
where  they  are  fhorter  and  more 
eredt.  Their  tranfverfe  proceffes  are 
of  coniiderable  length  and  thicknefs, 
and  are  turned  obliquely  backwards. 
/Ul  teriorly  they  have  an  articuVrting 
furface,  for  receiving  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ribs,  except  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  the  dorfal  vertebras 
to  which  the  ribs  are  articulated  by 
their  heads  only.  In  the  laft  of 
thefe  vertebras  the  tranfverfe  pre- 
cedes are  very  fhort  and  thick,  be- 
caufe  otherwife  they  would  be  apt  to 
ft i ike  againft  the  lowermoft  ribs, 
when  we  bend  the  body  to  either 
fide. 

7 he  lumbar  vertebra,  the  lowefl  of 
the  true  vertebras,  are  five  in  number. 
They  are  larger  than  the  dorfal  ver- 
tebras. Their  bodies  are  extremely 
prominent,  and  nearly  of  a circular 
form  at  their  fore  part ; poflerioriy 
they  are  concave.  Their  interme- 
diate cartilages  are  of  confiderablc 
thicknefs,  efpecially  anteriorly,  by 
which  means  the  curvature  of  the 
fpine  forwards,  towards  the  abdomen, 
in  this  part,  is  greatly  afiifted.  Their 
fpinous  proceffes  are  fhort  and  thick, 
of  confiderablc  breadth,  ereft,  and 
terminated  by  a kind  of  tuberofity. 
Their  oblique  proceffes  are  of  conii- 
derable thicknefs  ; the  fuperior  ones 
are  concave,  and  turned  inwards ; 
the  inferior  ones  convex,  and  turned 
outwards.  Their  tranfverfe  proceffes 
are  thin  and  long,  except  in  the  firfi 
and  laft  vertebra,  where  they  arc 
much  fhorter,  that  the  lateral  motions 
of  the  trunk  might  not  be  impeded. 
The  inferior  furface  of  all  thefe  ver- 
tebrae is  flightly  oblique,  fo  that  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  of  each  is  fome- 
what  thicker  than  its  hind  part ; but 
this  is  more  particularly  obferveable 
in  the  lowermoft  vertebra,  which  ig 


nnefted  with  the  os  facrum.  Many 
atomifis  defcribe  the  os  facrum  and 
e os  occygis  as  when  confidering 
ie  bones  of  the  fpine,  whilft  others 
gard  them  as  belonging  more  pro- 
•rly  to  the  pelvis.  Thefe  bones 
e reader  may  confult.  It  now  re- 
ains  to  notice  the  ufes  of  the  fpine. 
Jc  find  the  fpinal  marrow  lodged  in 
lisbony  canal,  fecure  from  external 
, jury . It  defends  the  thoracic  and 
>dominal  vifcera,  and  forms  a pillar 
hich  fupports  the  head,  and  gives 
general  firmnefs  to  the  whole 
unk. 

To  give  it  a firm  bafis,  we  find  the 
adies  of  the  vertebra  gradually  in- 
reafing  in' breadth  as  they  defcend  ; 
id  to  fit  it  for  a variety  of  motion, 

. is  compofed  of  a great  number  of 
bints,  with  an  intermediate  elaftic 
ibfrance,  fo  that  to  great  firmnefs 
rere  is  added  a perfeft  flexibility. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
Hie  lowermoft  and  largeft  vertebrae 
re  not  fo  heavy  in  proportion  as 
hole  above  them  ; their  bodies 
eing  more  fpongy,  excepting  at 
heir  circumference,  where  they  are 
nore  immediately  expofed  to  preflure ; 
p that  nature  fecms  every  where  en- 
deavouring to  relieve  us  of  an  unne- 
:eflary  weight  of  bone.  But  be- 
lind,  where  the -fpinal  marrow  is 
nore  expofed  to  injury,  we  find  the 
orocefles  compofed  of  very  hard 
lone  ; and  the  fpinous  procefies  are 
n general  placed  over  each  other  in 
i flanting  direction,  fo  that  a point- 
ed infirument  cannot  eafily  get  be- 
tween them,  excepting  in  the  neck, 
where  they  are  almolt  perpendicular 
and  leave  a greater  fpace  between 
them.  HeDce,  in  fome  countries,  it 
is  ulual  to  kill  cattle  by  thrufiing  a 
pointed  infirument  between  the  occi- 
put and  the  atlas,  or  between  the 
and  the  at  la*  fecond  vertebra.  Be- 
fides  thefe  ufes  of  the  vertebrae  in  de- 
fending the  fpinal  marrow,  and  in 
articulating  the  feveral  vertebra^  as 


is  the  cafe  with  the  oblique  procefies, 
we  (hall  find  that  they  ail  ferve  to 
form  a greater  furface  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  mufcles,  and  to  enable  the 
latter  to  aft  more  powerfully  on  the 
trunk,  by  affording  them  a lever  of 
confiderable  length. 

In  the  neck,  we  fee  the  fpine  pro- 
jefting  lomewhat  forwards,  to  fup- 
port  the  head,  which,  without  this 
affffta  nee,  would  require  a greater 
number  of  mufcles.  Through  the 
whole  length  of  the  thorax  it  is  car- 
ried in  a curved  direftion  backwards, 
and  thus  adds  confiderably  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  chefi,  and  confequently 
affords  more  room  to  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  large  blood-vefiels  In  the  loins 
the  fpine  again  projefts  forwards,  in 
a direftion  with  the  centre  of  gravity, 
by  which  means  the  body  is  eafily 
kept  in  an  ereft  poffure  ; for  other- 
wife  we  fhould  be  liable  to  fall  for- 
wards. But,  at  its  inferior  part,  it 
again  recedes  backwards,  and  helps 
to  form  a cavity  called  the  pelvis,  in 
which  the  urinary  bladder,  intefti- 
num  reftum,  and  other  vifcera,  are 
placed. 

In  a part  of  the  body  that  is  com- 
pofed of  fo  great  a number  of  bones, 
and  confirufted  for  fuch  a variety  of 
motion,  as  the  fpine  is,  luxation  is 
more  to  be  expefted  thajf  frafture  ; 
and  this  is  very  wifely  guarded  againft 
in  every  direftion,  by  the  many  pro- 
cefies that  are  to  be  found  in  each 
vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, and  other  means  of  connec- 
tion, which  we  have  deferibed  as 
uniting  them  together. 

Vertebral  artery.  Arteria 
i veriebralis . A branch  of  the  fub- 
clavian,  proceeding  through  the  ver- 
tebrae to  within  the  cranium,  where, 
with  its  fellow,  it  forms  the  bafilary 
artery,  the  internal  auditory,  and 
the  pofterior  artery  of  the  dura 
mater. 

V er t ejc , ( Vertex , tcis,  m, ).  The 
crown  of  the  head.  ' 


VE 


VE 


Verticalia  ossa.  See  Part- 
ial loves. 

Verticis  os.  Fee  Parietal  bones. 

Vertigo,  (Vertigo,  inis , f.). 
Giddinefs.  Moftly  fymptomatic. 

Vervain.  See  Verbena. 

V ERV AIN,  FEMALE.  See  Eryfi- 
'mum. 

Vesan ( Vefania , a,  f. ) The 
fourth  order  in  the  clafs  neurofes  of 
Cullen’s  ncfological  arrangement ; 
comprehending  difeafes  in  which  the 
judgment  is  impaired,  without  either 
coma  or  pyrexia. 

VesIca,  ( Vefica , a,  f.  a diminu- 
tive of  vas,  a vtffel).  A bladder. 

VesIca  fei.lis.  The  gall-blad- 
der. See  Gall  bladder . 

Vesica  urinaria.  The  urinary 
• bladder.  See  Urinary  bladder . 

Vesicator  ies,(  Veficatoria , from 
•ve/iea,  a bladder  ; becaufe  they  raife 
a bladder).  See  Epifpajlics. 

Vesicle,  ( Bulla ).  An  elevation 
of  the  cuticle,  of  a large  fize,  irregu- 
larly circumfcribed,  and  containing  a 
tranfparent  watery  fluid.  Veflcles 
with  a dark  red,  or  livid  coloured 
bafe  are  ufually  denominated  phlyc- 
taense. 

Vesiculas  fulmonales,  ( Ve - 
/ icula,  a,  f.  a diminutive  of  vefica,  a 
bladder).  The  air  cells  which  com- 
pofe  the  grcateft  part  of  the  lungs, 
and  are  fituated  at  the  termination 
of  the  bronchia. 

Ves  icul^e  seminales.  Two 
membranous  receptacles,  fituated  on 
the  back  part  of  the  bladder  above 
its  neck.  Its  excretory  drifts  are 
called  ejaculatory  dufts,  They  pro- 
ceed to  the  urethra,  into  which  they 
open  by  a peculiar  orifice  at  the  top 
of  the  verumontanum.  They  have 
veflels  and  nerves  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  are  well  fupplied 
with  abforbent  veflels,  which  proceed 
to  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the 
loins.  The  ufe  of  the  veficulae  femi- 
»alis  is  to  receive  the  femen  brought 


into  them  by  the  vafa  defercntia,  > 
retain,  Tomewhat  infpiflate,  and  , 
excern  it  fub  coitu  into  the  ureth, 
from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  t: 
vagina  uteri..  See  Pemphigus. 

Vesicular  fever.  This  c 
eafe  feems  to  confifl  irf  eruptions  d 
perfed  over  different  parts  of  the  bo 
(internal  as  well  as  external),  whi 
gradually  rife  tip  into  veflcles 
about  the  fize  of  a large  nut,  co 
taining  a yellow  ferous  fluid,  that 
in  fome  inftances  of  an  ichorous  n 
ture,  and  which  again  difappear 
the  courfe  of  three  or  four  days.  1 
fome  authors  it  is  defcribed  as  beii 
attended  both  by  fever  and  contagio 
and  by  others,  as  being  accompany 
by  neither.  It  is  therefore  fuppofi 
that  there  are  two  fpecies  of  it,  tl 
chronic,  and  the  acute.  The  difea 
is,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrenc 

By  the  generality  of  the  praftit 
oners  who  have  favoured  us  wit 
their  opinions,  the  principal  of  whoi 
is  Dr.  Dickfon,  it  has  not  been  coi 
fidered  as  contagious.  This  gent!< 
man  favv  fix  cafes  of  the  complaint,  i 
none  of  which  it  was  received  b 
contagion,  nor  communicated  tothof 
who  attended  the  fick. 

Dr.  Cullen  informs  us  that  th 
bliflers  are  filled  with  a Jthiu  ichor 
which  is  difeharged,  notabforbed,  a 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Dickfon  ; but  dur 
ing  his  whole  practice,  it  appears 
that  he  met  only  with  a fingle  caf 
of  pemphigus. 

Some  flight  degree  of  laflilude 
ficknefs,  and  head-ach  having  prevail 
ed  for  a day  or  two,  fmall  veflcles  o 
about  the  fize  of  a pea,  then  mak< 
their  appearance  over  different  part 
of  the  body,  and  not  unfrequentl) 
in  the  mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  thefe  gradu 
ally  increafe  till  they  become  as  large 
as  a nut  ot  almond.  Sometimes  they 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  run  into  each 
other.  The  pulfe  during  this  time 
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\all  and  frequent,  and  the  patient 
s ilible  of  a confiderable  degree  of 
■jiity. 

f the  veficlcsare  not  broken,  they 
6 j vith  a yellowifh  ferum,  which  is 
^ n abforbed  into  the  fyflem  in  the 
I fe  of  three  or  four  days.  This 
;ars  to  be  the  moll  favourable 
. ..bination;  as  they  have  been  known 
leave  troublefome  ulcers  behind 
tljn  when  they  broke, 
temphigus  refembles  the  fmall  pox 
frequently  leaving  pits  in  the  ikin, 
the  parts,  which  the  veficle 
pied,  remaining  of  a dark  colour 
a confiderable  time  afterwards, 
llhe  third  volume  of  Medical  f a£ls 
, iObfervations,  Dr.  Winterbottom 
s particular  notice  of  this  occur- 


t: 
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Ve  are  to  be  influenced  in  our 
pgnofis  by  the  feat  and  appearance 
t the  veflcles.  When  they  only 
;t|ear  on  external  parts,  and  are 
; numerous,  they  demand  little  at- 
tt  ion  ; when  they  are  numerous, 
v.  a they  attack  the  alimentary  ca- 
ii  and  are  attended  with  a fmall, 
h i pulfe,  the  danger  is  confiderable. 
J dang«r  is  likewife  very  great, 
* n the  ulcers,  left  by  veficles,  (hew 
a ndency  to  gangrene  by  coming 
i:  I,  which  fcldom  happens,  how- 
t , unlefs  a fever  of  the  true  ty- 
p id  kind  has  accompanied  it. 

)n  taking  a cofnprehenlive  furvey 

0 vhat  has  been  recorded  by  recent 
v.  ers  on  the  fubjefl,  we  mull,  be 
collided  that  pemphicus  is  an 
-iiflion  merely  fporadic,  and  not 
) contagious  nature,  and  that  the 
\ ptoms  accompanying  one  or  other 
ir  inces  of  this  affaclion,  are  thofe 
v-  :h  attend  febrile  difeafes,  whether 
iu.mmatory  or  putrid.  The  mod 
uortant  dilllnilions  neceflary  to  be 
Lrtained  appear  therefore  to  be, 

1 Whether  the  fever  is  of  an  in- 
r matory  nature,  and  accompanied 

a thong  and  increafed  adion 


of  the  vafcular  fyflem.  2d.  Whether 
the  fever  has  a tendency  to  the  ty- 
phoid tipe,  is  marked  by  great  de- 
bility, and  fymptoms  which  denote 
a tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putre- 
faction. It  will  be  obvious  that  in 
the  firft  cafe,  evacuation  and  other 
antiphlogiflic  remedies  will  be  pro- 
per ; and  that  in  the  fecond  it  will, 
on  the  contrary,  be  neceflary  to 
fhun  all  evacuations,  and  to  employ 
thofe  remedies  alone  which  fupport 
the  (Length,  and  give  tone  and  vi- 
gour to  the  fyitem. 

Vestibulum,  ( Vcjlib ulum , l,  11 . 
an  entry).  A round  cavity  of  the 
internal  ear,  between  the  cochlea  and 
femicircular  canals,  in  which  are,  an 
oval  opening  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
orifices  of  the  femicircular  canals.  It 
is  within  this  cavity  and  the  femicircu- 
larcanals,  that  the  new  apparatus,  dif- 
covered  by  the  celebrated  neurologift 
Scarpa,  lies.  He  has  demonflrated 
membranous  tubes,  conne&ed  loofely 
by  cellular  texture,  within  the  bony 
femicircular  canals,  each  of  which  is 
dilated  in  the  cavity  of  the  veftibule. 
into  an  ampulla  ; it  is  upon  thefe  am- 
pullae, which  communicate  by  means 
of  an  alveus  communis , that  branches 
of  the  portio  mollis  are  expanded. 

Vetonica  coriji.  S tt  Betonica. 

V 1 bices,  ( Vibex , ids,  m.  ).  The 
large  purple  fpots  which  appear  un- 
der the  Ikin  in  certain  malignant  fe- 
vers. 

Vibrissf,  ( Vihriffa , a , f.  from 
vibroy  to  quaver).  Hairs  growing  in 
the  noflrils.  See  Capillus. 

V 1 ci A fab  a.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  common  bean  plant. 
See  Bean. 

Victoralis  longa.  This  offi- 
cinal is  the  Aillium  victor  alls  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  root,  which  when  dried 
loofes  its  alliaceous  fmell  and  talle,  is 
faid  to  be  efficacious  in  allaying  the 
abdominal  fpafins  cf  graved  females. 
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Vigilance.  Pervigilium . Vi- 
gilance  when  attended  by  anxiety, 
pain  in  the  head,  lofs  of  appetite, 
and  diminution  of  ftrength,  is  by 
Suavage  and  Sagar  confidered  as  a 
genus  of  difeafe,  and  is  called  agryp- 
nia.  It  niay  arife  they  conceive  from 
a variety  of  caufes  but  chiefly, 

I.  From  retrocedent  or  atonic 
gout. 


2.  It  may  be  induced  by  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  anger, 
fear,  and  flrong  defire. 

3.  From  hyfterical  affections,  when 
it  is  attended  by  palpitations,  ftart- 
ings,  fubfultus  tendinum,  impeded 
refpiration,  fpafmodic  contraction, 
and  convulfive  motions,  at  the  inflant 
when  fleep  is  Healing  on  the  fenfes. 

4.  From  difeafe  of  the  head,  when 
it  is  attended  by  violent  head-ach. 

5.  An  abfcefs  in  the  pancreas  has 
been  the  caufe  of  vigilance  attended 
by  cold  fweats  with  fyncope. 

6.  Jt  is  often  induced  by  grief, 
and  therefore  coinciding  with  the 
fecond  fpecies. 

7.  Indigeftion  frequently  is  the 
caufe  of  it. 

8.  It  is  common  in  all  fevers. 

Q.  It  is  an  attendant  on  old 


age. 

10.  It  not  unfrequently  precedes 
epiflaxis  and  other  critical  dis- 
charges. 

11.  A very  common  caufe  is  the 
irritation  of  infeCis;  as  bugs,  lice, 
fleas,  gnats,  ants,  &c. 

The  reverend  Dr.  Townfend  con- 
flders  the  occafional  caufes  to  be 
evidently  fuch  as  flimulate  the  fyf- 
tem. 

1.  The  ftimuli  may  be  purely 
mental,  fuch  as  anger,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  with  intenfity  of  thought  and 
volition.  He  informs  us  he  was  ac- 
quainted thirty  years  ago  with  a moll 
amiable  lady,  who  having  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  a hufband,  by  whom 
fire  was  tenderly  beloved,  never  flept 
a moment  for  fix  weeks ; and  Sauvage 


makes  mention  of  a young  lady  at' 


Montpellier,  who,  havingfeen  her  huf- 
band murdered  by  affafiins,  was  depriv- 
ed of  fleep  more  than  three  months. 


At 


2.  The  ftimuli  may  be  material 

including  fuch  changes  in  the  body  ff‘1 
as  excite  fenfation  j fuch  as  ftrong  *,£ 
light,  loud  founds,  offenfive  fmellsl  T 
difgufting  tafte,  hard  touch,  if  they  A* 
are  unufual  or  fuch  as  commonly  cali 
forth  volition,  for  none  of  thefe  pro-’ 
duce  watchfulnefs,  when  the  mine  Mlr 
has  been  accuftomed  to  regard  then  P® 
with  indifference.  The  moft  power-  *in; 
ful  ftimulus  is  pain,  becaufe  by  thi;  ftic 
the  animal  is  warned  <rf  immediate  **i 
danger;  whether  the  uneafy  fenfatior  *!£e[ 
arifes  from  fpafm,  diftention,  lacera  Ai? 
tion,  or  any  folution  of  continuity  *ot 
produced  either  mechanically  or  b) 
chemical  attraction.  When  pair  fialo 
has  been  for  any  length  of  time  en  ft  t 
dured,  it  proves,  like  all  other  ftimu  Agh 
lants  a powerful  fedative.  fa, 

3.  The  ftimuli,  if  not  fo  powerful  a:  A 01 

to  excite  fenfation  or  volition,  m a)  Ad 
yet  produce  irritation.  • ' : Bare 

The  irritation  mav  be,  t <liftooi 

a . In  the  lungs ; as  in  cafes  0 "dtp 

afthma  and  catarrh.  ’’  I ifenga 

b.  In  the  ftomach,  arifing  fron  Let] 

indigefted  fordes,vicid  mucus,  worms  nttior, 
hunger,  and  thirft.  Hoffman  fays  tafti 
“ Ventnculo  benehabente^  totum  corpu  si  the 
alacritus  cjl,  fomnusjit placidus,fi  ver  irne  dei 
onujlus  ejl  alimentU  incongruis , Jon  kriua 
nus  deficit  vel  tnfomniis  terrificis  inter  I hav 
turbatur .”  I faents 


c.  In  the  bowels^  from  bile  am  flidcec 


flatulence,  from  faeces  in  the  re&urr  ioveft 

d.  In  the  urinary  bladder. 

e.  In  the  feminal  veffels.  lileto 

f.  In  the  brain,  or  its  meninges 
either  arifing  from  or  attended  by  hi  it  j 
quickened  circulation  of  the  blood 

for  whatever  accelerates  the  motioi  fs;Sj an( 
of  the  circulating  fluids  in  the  veflel  ifjj,  ( 
of  the  brain,  induces  vigilance  |i(ECo 
Thus  far,  fays  Dr.  Townfend,  all  i ^ 
clear,  but  as  we  advance  we  fhall  fin 
ourfelves  in  the  regions  of  doubt,  c 
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trknefs,  and  of  conjeft tire.  How  In  fupport  of  thefe  theoretical  eon- 
ten  fhall  wo  account  for  vigilance?  je&ures,  the  iubfequent  conliderations 
orrowing  n ray  of  light  from  che-  are  fuggelfed. 

liftry,  (hall  we  venture  to  fuppofe  it  1.  A fuperabundant  fupply  of  hy- 
lay  arile  from  the  uninterrupted  drogen  from  fermented  liquors  re- 
lpply  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  ceived  into  the  ftomach,  at  firll 

he  veffels  of  the  brain  ? If  we  fup-  brightens  all  the  faculties  and  gives 

ofe  fleep  to  be  produced  by  the  increafe  of  vigour,  but  fpeedily  brings 
reffure  of  rofcid  lymph  on  the  ven-  on  intoxication  followed  by  apoplectic 
rides  of  the  brain,  and  particularly,  fleep  ; but  the  infpiration  of  oxy- 

s 1 may  now  proceed  to  (fate  it,  by  genated  air,  (lops  the  progrefs  of  m- 

reffure  on  the  plexus  choroides  and  toxication,  and  therefore  prevents 


he  minuter  orlecreting  veffels  of  the 
rain,  may  we  not  indulge  our  ima- 
ination  and  conjecture,  that  vigi- 
mce  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
xygen  and  hydrogen ; the  latter 
perhaps  fecreted  by  fome  of  the  vef- 
jels  of  the  brain,  the  former  derived 
>y  chemical  attraction  from  the  ar- 
erial  blood  of  the  plexus  choroides  ? 
pe  know,  that  by  vigilance  and 
bought,  a3  well  as  by  motion  in  the 
yftem,  whether  vital  or  voluntary, 
>oth  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  con- 
umed  and  loll,  vvhilft  heat  and  wa- 
er  are  produced;  and  it  is  now  un- 
lerftood  that  the  chemical  union  of 
hofe  principles  generates  water  and 
iifengages  heat. 

Let  the  ftudent  recoiled,  fays  our 
tuthor,  that  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
arain  he  iinds  no  coagulable  lymph, 
pul  the  pureft  water,  which  is  there- 
fore denominated  rofcid  lymph  by 
Boerhaave. 

I have  already’  dated,  that  the  ab- 
forbents  recover  their  tone  merely  by 
quiefcence  ; but  fuppofing  the  ftimuli 
above  dated  are  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  fyltem,  the  abforbents,  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  will  be  excited  by  fympathy  ; 
for  it  is  obfened,  that  irritation 
draws  into  confent  the  neared  exhal- 
ents,  and  the  remote  abforbents.  The 
faCl  is  certain,  and  the  vvifdom  of 
this  ceconomy  will  be  obvious  to  the 
ftudent,  if  he  call  to  mind  the  efforts 
of  nature  to  relieve  herfclf. 


apopie&ic  fleep. 

2.  We  obierve  in  crowded  rooms, 
when  candles  burn  dim  for  wane  of 
air,  the  human  underftandinfr  is  con- 
fufed,  all  its  powers  are  enfeebled  ; 
but  the  imagination  kindles,  when 
the  lungs  take  in  a frefli  fupply  of 
well  oxygenated  air. 

3.  The  infpiration  of  foul  air  in 
mines,  whether  hydrogenous,  car- 
bonic, or  the  two  combined,  brings 
on  deep  deep  and  death  ; but  by  the 
admiiiion  of  uncontaminated  air  the 
miners  are  fpeedily  revived,  and  the 
fame  happens  frequently  in  Spain  to 
thofe  who  fit  too  long,  or  deep  in  a 
clofe  room  with  burning  charcoal, 
which  confumes  the  oxycn  and  dis- 
charges carbonic  air. 

4.  Boerhaave  has  remarked,  that 
in  acute  difeafes,  the  blood  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  arteries,  while  the 
veins  are  comparatively  empty.  For 
this  phenomenon  he  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  account  ; but  the  caufe  is 
evidently  this  ; the  blood  in  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  being  highly  oxy- 
genated, ttrongly  ftimuiates  the  heart, 
and  is  therefore  propelled  into  the 
arteries  in  great  abundance,  and 
quicker  than  the  veins  can  receive  it. 
But  when  highly  oxygenated  blood, 
as  in  acute  difeafes,  fuch  as  fynocha, 
pleuritis,  and  phrenitis,  moves  with 
rapidity  through  the  fyftem,  and 
therefore  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
vigilance,  particularly  in  young  fub- 
je£ts,  fometimes  continues  night  and 
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day  for  a whole  week  together.  In 
fucli  circumftan'ces,  as  Boerhaave 
with  his  ufual  accuracy  oC  difcern- 
ment,  well  obferved,  their  body  has 
been  rendered  lighter  by  one  third 
part  of  its  weight,  fo  that  tbofe  who 
had  been  very  fat,  have  been  re- 
duced almoft  to  fkeletons.  See  his 
ledlures  on  the  theory  of  phylic,  fec- 
tions  599,  Coo. 

In  fuch  circumllances,  whilft  the 
fever  rages,  the  patient  can  rife  up 
with  eafe  and  fupport  himfelf  in  bed, 
but  when  the  fever  is  exhaufted, 
%veak,  and  relaxed,  he  fleeps  incef- 
fantly,  or  only  awakes  to  take  in 
more  food,  that  is,  to  fupply  the 
lamp  of  life  with  hydrogen,  then 
fleeps  again. 

The  procefs  of  combuftion  being 
little  underflood,  unlefs  by  modern 
chemifls,  it  may  be  explained  in  the 
burning  of  a wax  candle.  You  kindle 
twilled  threads  of  cotton  and  thereby 
melt  the  wax  ; this  being  fluid  is 
by  capillary  attraction,  drawn  up  in- 
to the  wick,  and  afcends  into  the 
part  which  is  in  flame,  from  whence 
it  arifes  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  in 
that  Hate,  combining  readily  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  com- 
poles  aqueous  vapour,  which  may  be 
eafily  condenfed,  and  fets  at  liberty 
both  light  and  heat.  A very  ele- 
gant procefs  of  combuflion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a very  Ample  one, 
may  be  feen  by  putting  one  drop  of 
ether  into  a two  ounce  phial  of 
oxygenated  air,  and"  kindling  with 
a match.  The  combination  is  in- 
ftaneous ; water  is  produced,  and 
the  light  and  heat  are  not  inferior 
to  thofe  which  are  difengaged  from 
detonating  gold. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  blood,  in  its 
return  towards  the  heart,  has  lofl 
the  Qxygen  which  it  had  acquired  in 
the  lungs.  What  then  is  become  of 
it : Surely  it  is  not  annihilated.  The 
quantity  derived  from  the  air  merely 
by  breathing  is  conflderable. 
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It  is  well  known  that  both  mental 
and  mufcular  exertion,  confume  the 
fat  ; and  it  is  well  afcertained  that 
whenever  there  is  motion  or  any 
combination  in  the  fyftem,  heat  is 
generated  ; it  is  likewife  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftiy, 
that  oxygen  will  pals  through  the 
pores  of  membranes  to-  unite  with 
hydrogen.  v 

Since  then  we  have  lofl  oxygen 
aud  hydrogen  in  great  ahundance, 
and  acquired  both  heat  and  water, 
is  it  not  prpbable  that  the  oxygen, 
which  difa^peared,  has  formed  a 
chemical  union  with  hydrogen  and 
produced  the  water,  whilll  at  the 
fame  time  heat  has  been  evolved. 
The  water  thus  continually  formed 
is  either  taken  up  inceflantly  by  the 
lymphatics,  and  conveyed  back  to 
the  mafs  of  circulating  fluids,  or  pa  ft 
fes  out  of  the  fyftem  by  the  exhalent 
arteries. 

Whatever  then  becomes  of  thefe 
conjectures  refpeCting  the  proximate 
caufe  of  vigilance,  it  ftands  con- 
feffed,  that  the  occafional  caufes  are 
fuch  as  ftimulate  the  fyftem,  and  that 
from  common  watchfulnefs  to  furious 
raving,  it  bears  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  excitement  of  the  brain. 

Dreaming  is  the  intermediate  ftate 
between  vigilance  and  fleep,  and  may 
be'  confidered  here.  It  takes  place 
ufually  towards  the  morning,  and 
may  be  at  any  time  excited  by  irri- 
tation in  the  fyftem.  It  is  the  imper- 
fecl  exercife  of  memory  ; and  the  im- 
preflion  may  be  either  indifferent,  or 
attended  with  joy,  grief,  hope,  fear, 
defire,  and  volition. 

The  intenfity  of  thefe  affe&ions 
depends  on  the  degree  of  excitement 
in  the  brain,  and  this  again  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  irritability  of  the 
fyftem  and  to  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
citing caufe,  which  caufe  may  be 
either  mental  or  material. 

1.  If  during  the  day  we  have  feea 
any  thing  uncommonly  ftriking,  ah 
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though  not  in  the  leafl  interefting, 
is  producing  neither  pain,  pleafure, 
lope,  nor  fear  ; the  image  will,  un- 
!cfs  we  fleep  profoundly,  be  renewed 
Dy  night.  Spinofa  relates  of  himfelf 
hat  from  the  time  in  which  he  firft 
aw  Brazilians  feven  feet  high  with 
ong  yellow  hair,  it  made  fo  flrong 
in  imprefiion,  that  he  had  always  the 
ame  image  in  his  dreams,  and  could 
vith  difficulty  free  himfelf  from  it 
luring  the  day. 

2.  The  oftener  this  image  is  re- 
lewed,  the  more  readily  will  it  be 
rxcited  in  the  mind  ; and  by  frequen- 
ry-'of  recurrence  a regular  habit  will 
)C  eftablilhed. 

3.  When  the  pafiions  of  joy,  for- 
ovv,  hope,  delire,  fear,  and  terror, 
lave  been  ftrongly  excited  in  the 
day, the  attendant  images  will  preftnt 
hemfelves  in  dreams  by  night.  A 
ady  of  Montpellier,  no  fooner  clof- 
‘d  her  eyes  to  fleep,  than  the  image 
if  her  murdered  hulband,  and  the 
lfiaflins  fprinkled  with  his  blood, 
vere  in  the  moft  vivid  forms  rcpre- 
ented  to  her  view. 

4.  Whatever  image  is  by  dreaming 
ircfented  to  the  mind,  is  apt  to  afio- 
:iate  others  between  which  and  it 
here  is  either  natural  or  accidental 
:onnexion.  Thus  if  a man  dreams 
hat  he  has  been  guilty  of  a crime, 
iia  imagination  will  reprefent  con- 
fables  purfuing,  the  judge  pronoun- 
nag  fentence,  and  the  executioner 
ixing  the  halter  on  his  neck. 

There  is  a curious  experiment, 
.vhich  (hews  a propenfity  in  the  fyf- 
em  to  renew  whatever  images  have 
uade  a vivid  imprefiion  on  the  fight. 

If,  when  the  fun  ftiines  bright,  you 
00k  through  a window  at  a land- 
cape,  fixing  your  eyes  fteadily  on 
ane  fpot,  till  vifion  is  dilfrefiing,  and 
till  the  view  begins  to  fade,  then 
gently  clofe  your  eye-lids  and  put  a 
bat  "before  your  face,  the  reprefen- 
tation  will  alternately  appear  and 
and  what  is  itill  more  remark- 


able, the  image  of  the  window-bars 
and  of  the  neareft  trees  will  be  dark, 
whilft  the  fky  appears  to  be  either 
purple  or  light  green  ; but  whenever 
the  hat  is  removed,  and  light  istranf- 
mitted  thorugh  the  eye-lids,  the  bars 
of  the  window  and  the  trees  become 
red  like  edged  with  green,  and  the 
Iky  is  dark.  Even  when  the  eyes 
have  been  for  fome  time  opened  and 
engaged  with  other  objedts,  on  being 
doled  again,  all  theie  appearance* 
will  be  renewed. 

When  debility  and  irritability  pre- 
vail in  the  extreme,  the  moft  trifling 
irritation  will  be  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  recurrence  of  images,  paf- 
fions,  fenfations,  and  afiociation  of 
ideas ; but  in  the  more  torpid  it  re- 
quires fome  powerful  ftimulus  ; and 
this  may  be  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
the  brain  itfelf. 

The  ftomach  is  commonly  the 
part  in  which  we  may  feek  the  occa- 
fional  caufe  of  dreams ; but  whatever 
induces  determination  to  the  head, 
or  quickens  the  circulation  in  the 
vefiels  of  the  brain,  without  produc- 
ing  vigilance,  will  have  the  fame  ef- 
fedl.  Dr.  Lower  gives  the  cafe  of 
one  who  flept  founaly  whilft  his  head 
wag  inclined  forward,  yet  when  his 
head  fell  back  he  was  foon  awakened  * 
with  horrid  dreams  and  tremors. 

In  this  patient,  after  death,  water 
was  difeovered  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain. 

Vinca  minor.  The  fyftematic 
name  of  the  lefier  perrewincle.  See 
Vinca  per  vinca. 

Vinca  pervinca.  The  lefief 
perrewinklc.  This  plant  Vinca  mi- 
nor of  Linnaeus,  poflefies  bitter  and 
adftringent  virtues,  and  is  faid  to  be 
efficacious  in  Hopping  nafal  haemor- 
rhages wdien  bruiied  and  put  into  the 
nofe.  Boiled  it  forms  a ufeful  ad- 
ftringent gargle  in  common  fore 
throat,  and  it  is  given  by  fome  in 
phthifical  complaints. 

Vincetqxicum,  ( Viticeioxicum , 
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f,  n.  from  vlnco  to  overcome,  and 
toxicum , poifon  ; fo  named  from  its 
fuppofed  virtues  of  refitting  and  ex- 
pelling poifons).  Hermidinaria.  Af- 
clepias.  Swallow  wort.  Tame  poi- 
fon. The  root  of  this  plant  /Jclepias 
nincetoxicum  of  Linnaeus,  fmells  when 
fretti  fomewhat  of  valerian;  chewed  it 
imparts  at  firtt  a conliderable  fweet- 
nefs  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  an 
unpleafant  fubacrid  bitternefs.  It  is 
given  in  fome  countries  in  the  cure  of 
glandular  obftrudfions. 

Vine.  See  Vilis. 

Vine,  White.  See  Bryonia  alba . 

Vi ne,  \ c l d . See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vi  negaR.  See  Acetum . 

Vinegar,  distilled.  See* 
Acetum  dijlillatum. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of.  See 
Acetic  acid. 

Vinum.  Set  Wine. 

Vinum  aloes.  A ttomachic 
purgative,  calculated  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic,  who  are  not  troubled 
with  the  piles. 

Vinum  antimonii.  In  fmall 
dofes  this  proves  alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  a large  dole  emetic  ; in 
which  laft  intention  it  is  the  common 
emetic  for  children. 

Vinum  antimonii  tartari- 
zati.  This,  may  be  given  in  all 
cafes  where  the  tartar  emetic  is  indi- 
cated. 

Vinum  ferri.  Steel  wine  is  an 
ufe ful  form  for  adminittering  the 
iron. 

Vinum  gentians  composi- 
tum.  A good  ttomachic  bitter. 

Vinum  ipecacuanae:.  In 
fmall  dofes  this  preparation  proves 
diaphoretic,  and  naufeates ; in  larger 
dofes  it  is  emetic. 

Vinum  nicotians.  Dropfical 
difeafes,  obttinate  affections  of  the 
1 kin  and  afthma,  are  faid  to  be  reliev- 
ed by  a judicious  adminittration  of 
this  wine,  which  is  narcotic  and  diu- 
retic. 


Vinum  rhabarbari.  A tto- 
machic, adttringent  and  aperient. 

Viola,  ( Viola%  a,  f.  from  Icy ; be- 
caufe  it  was  firtt  found  in  Ionia). 
Violaria.  Sweet  violtt.  Viola  odo-  • •V;i 
rata  of  Linnaeus.  Viola  acaulis,foliis  1 PaD 
cordatis,  Jlolonibus  repentibus.  Clafs 
Syngenefia.  Order  Monogynia.  The 
recent  flowers  of  this  plant  are  re- 
ceived  into  the  catalogues  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica.  They  have  an  agreea- 
ble fweet  fmell,  and  a mucilaginous 
bitterifh  tafte.  Their  virtues  are 
purgative  or  laxative,  and  by  fome 
they  are  faid  to  poflefs  an  anodyne  [.Jfctt! 
and  pecdoral  quality.  The  officinal  itpi 
preparation  of  this  flower  is  a fyrup,  dc 
which,  to  young  children,  anfivers  pat 
the  purpofe  of  a purgative  ; it  is  alfo  Kter 
of  conliderable  utility  in  many  che-  'Utfioi 
mical  inquiries,  to  detect  an  acid  or  jEafe 
an  alkali  ; the  former  changing  the  ' wed; 
blue  colour  to  a red,  and  the  latter  lb  pi 
to  n green.  V lid), 

Viola  canina.  The  doc  violet.  :kilcd 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Viola  canina  t fin 
of  Linnaeus,  poflettes  the  power  of  Momii 
vomiting  and  purging  the  bowels ; ta, 
with  which  intention  a fcruple  of  the  wit 
dried  root  mutt  be  exhibited.  It  ap-  ( Sy  thi 
pears,  though  neglected  in  this  conn-  bed, 
ty,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  phy-  lint  ei 
ficians.  ' “51  1 lie  mi 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  The 
plant  which  was  fuppofed  to  afford  if  cats 
the  ipecacuanha  root.  > of  the 

Viola  lutea.  The  wall  flower  Be||^ 
was  fo  called.  See  Cheiri.  ! isi  t'o 

Viola  palustris.  See  Pin-  ; t’ptirity. 

guicula • j atiliiti 

V i cfLA  odor  at  a.  The  fyfte-  fythf 

matic  name  of  the  fweet  vidlet.  Sec;  indeed 
Viola.  ' iBgime 

Viola  tricolor.  Heartfeafe.  bve fa 
Panfies.  This  well  known  beautiful 
little  plant  grows  in  corn  fields,  watte,  ;ir( we 
and  cultivated  grounds,  flowering  all 
the  fummer  months.  It  varies  much 
by  cultivation  ; and  by  the  vivid  co- 
louring  of  its  flowers  often  becomes  fa  ^ 


extremely  beautful  in  gardens,  where  let  in  various  forms,  and  large  dofes, 
it  is  diftinguifhed  by  various  names,  extended  its  ufe  to  ,many  chronic 
To  the  talte,  this  plant  in  its  recent  difordtrs  ; and  from  the  great  num- 
flate,  is  extremely  glutinous,  or  mu-  ber  of  cafes  in  which  it  proved  fuccef- 
cilagir.ous,  accompanied  with  the  com-  ful,  we  are  defirous  of  recommending 
mon  herbaceousflavour  and  roughnefs.  it  to  a farther  trial  in  this  country. 

By  dillillation  with  water,  according'  It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius 
to  Haafe,  it  affords  a fmall  quantity  /peaks  of  this  plant  as  a ufeful  mu- 
of  odorous  effential  oil,  of  a fome-  cilaginous  purgative,  and  takes  no 


what  acrid  talle.  The  dried  herb 
yields  about  half  its  weight  of  watery 
extract,  the  frefh  plant  about  one 
eighth.  Though  many  of  the  old 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  repre- 
fent  this  plant  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  epileply,  aflhma,  ulcers,  fcabies, 
land  cutaneous  complaints,  yet  the 
viola  tricolor  owes  its  prefent  cha- 
racter as  a medicine  to  the  modern 
authorities  of  Starick,  Metzger, 
Haafe,  and  others,  efpecially  as  a 
remedy  for  the  crufta  laCtea.  For 
Ithis  purpofe,  a handful  of  the  frefh 
herb,  or  half  a dram  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  tef 
be  Brained  and  taken  night  and 
morning.  Bread,  with  this  decoc- 
tion, is  alfo  to  be  formed  into  a 
poultice  and  applied  to  the  part. 
By  this  treatment  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eruption  during  the 
ifirll  eight  days  increafes,  and  that 
the  mine,  when  thd  medicine  fuc- 
ceeds,  has  an  odour  lirnilar  to  that 
lof  cats ; but  on  continuing  the  ufe 
of  the  plant  a fufficient  time,  this 
fmell  goes  off,  the  fcabs  difappear, 
and  the  fkin  recovers  its  natural 
purity.  Inftances  of  the  fuccefsful 
exhibition  of  this  medicine,  as  cited 
by  thefe  authors,  are  very  numerous ; 
indeed  this  remedy,  under  their  ma- 
nagement, feems  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
[have  failed.  It  appears,  however, 
•that  Muriinna,  Akermann,  and  Flen- 
nig,  were  lefs  fortunate  in  the  em- 
ployment of  this  plant  ; the  lafl  of 
whom  declares,  that  in  the  different 
cutaneous  diforders  in  which  he  ufed 
t,  no  benefit  was  derived.  Haafe, 
vlio  adminiffered  this  fpecies  of  vio-. 


notice  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cruila 
laclea  or  in  any  other  difeafe. 

Viol  aria.  See  Viola. 

Violet,  dog.  See  Viola  ca~ 
ninci. 

Violet,  sweet.  See  Viola . 

Viper.  See  Viper  a. 

Viper,  grass.  See  Scorzo- 
72  era. 

V i p era,  {Viper a,  ce,  f.  quod  vi 
paricit ; becaufe  it  was  thought  that 
its  young  eat  through  the  mother's 
bowels).  The  viper  or  adder.  This 
viviparous  reptile,  Coluber  berus  of 
Linnaeus,  poffeffes  the  power  of  form- 
ing a poifonous  fluid  in  little  bags 
near  its  teeth.  The  flefh  is  perfeCf- 
ly  innocent  and  often  taken  by  the 
common  people  againft  the  king's 
evil,  and  a variety  of  diforders  of  the 
/kin.  Experience  evinces  it  to  be  an 
inefficacious  fubflance. 

Viper  ar  I a.  See  Serpent  aria  1 vir - 
giniana. 

V i p e R I n a , ( Viperinay  ce,  f.  from 
•viper,  a fnake  ; fo  called  from  the  fer- 
pentfne  appearance  of  its  roots).  See 
Serpentaria  virgin} ana. 

Viperina  virginEaNa.  See 
Serpentaria  virgineanai 

Virga  aurea.  Herba  dare  a, 
Confolida  faracemca.  Golden  rod. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Solidago  virga  aurea  of  Linnaeus,  are 
recommended  as  aperients  and  cor- 
roborants in  urinary  obftruCfions,  ul- 
cerations of  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
and  cachexies. 

Virginian  tobacco.  See  Ni* 
cotiana. 

Virgins  bower,  upright. 
Sec  Flammula  jovis. 
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VlRG!N5  MILK.  A folution  of 
gum  benzoinum. 

Virus,  ( Virus,  i,  n).  A fyno- 
nym  of  contagion.  See  Contagion. 

Vis  elastic  a.  See  F/x  Mor- 
tua. 

Vis  ihsYta,  ( Vis,  vis,  f.  pi. 
vires).  This  property  is  defined  by 
Haller  to  be  that  power  by  which 
a mufcle,  when  wounded,  touched, 
or  irritated,  contracts,  independent 
of  the  will  of  the  animal  that  is  the 
object  of  the  experiment,  and  with- 
out its  feeling  pain.  See  Irrilabi - 
lity. 

Vi  S MEDICATR1X  NATURE.  A 
term  employed  by  phyficians  to  ex- 
prefs  that  healing  power  in  an  ani- 
mated body,  by  which,  when  dif- 
eafed,  the  body  is  enabled  to  regain 
its  healthy  aftions. 

Vis  mortija.  Vis  elajlica.  That 
property  by  which  a mufcle  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  or  a mufcle  im- 
mediately after  having  been  cut  out 
from  a living  body,  contracts. 

Vis  nervosa.  This  property 
is  confidered  by  Whytt  to  be  another 
power  of  the  mufcles  by  which  they 
aft  when  excited  by  the  nerves. 

Viscum,  ( Vifcum , i,  n.).  Mifsle- 
toe.  Vifcum  album  of  Linnaeus.  This 
lingular  parafitical  plant  moll  com- 
monly grows  on  apple-trees,  alfo  on 
the  pear,  hawthorn,  fervice,  oak,  ha- 
fcl,  maple,  affi,  lime-tree,  willow  elm, 
horn  beam,  Szc.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
propagated  by  birds,  efpecially  by 
the  field  fare  and  thrulh,  which  feed 
upon  its  berries,  the  feeds  of  which 
pafs  through  the  bowels  unchanged  ; 
aud  along  with  the  excrement  ad- 
here to  the  branches  of  trees  where 
they  vegetate. 

The  mifsletoe  of  the  oak  has, 
from  the  times  of  the  ancient  druids, 
been  always  preferred  to  that  pro- 
duced on  other  trees ; but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  'lifcus  quercus 
differs  in  no  refpeft  from  others. 
This  plant  is  the  of  the  Greeks, 


and  was  in  former  times  thought  to 
poffefs  many  medicinal  virtues ; how-  111 
ever,  we  learn  but  little  concerning  5ir 
its  efficacy  from  the  ancient  writers  r!': 
on  the  materia  medica,  nor  will  it  be 
deemed  neceffary  to  (late  the  extra-  W 
ordinary  powers  aferibed  to  the  mif*  pt( 
fletoe  by  the  ciafty  defigns  of  dru-  ^ 
idical  knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  plant  have  very  little  p 
fmell,  and  a very  weak  tafte  of  the 
naufeous  kind.  In  diftillation  they 
impregnate  water  with  their  faint  9,rf 
unpleafant  fmell,  but  yield  no  eften- 
tial  oil.  Extrafts,  made  from  them 
by  water,  are  bitterifh,  roughifii,  and  W 
fub-faline.  The  fpirituous  extra&s 
of  the  wood  has  the  greateil  aufterity,  IW. 
and  that  of  the  leaves  the  greateft  iP« 
bitternefs.  The  berries  abound  with  |tlw 
an  extremely  tenacious  and  mod  un- 
grateful fweet  mucilage. 

The  vifeus  quercus  obtained  great 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  epilepfy; 
and  a cafe  of  this  difeafej  of  a wo-  }k 
man  of  quality,  in  which  it  proved  ||tk 
remarkably  fuccefsful,  is  mentioned  iili;, 
by  Boyle.  Some  years  afterwards  its  linna 
ufe  was  ftrongly  recommended  in  va-  kti 
rious  convulfive  diforders  by  Colbach,  ' itht 
who  has  related  feveral  inftances  of  rife, 
its  good  effefts.  He  adminiilered  it  icing 
in  fubftance  in  dofes  of  half  a drain,  jbtl 
or  a dram,  of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or  iocu 
an  infufiOn  of  an  ounce.  This  author  iltm 
was  followed  by  others,  who  have  |roiit 
not  only  given  teftimony  of  the  effi-  lopto 
cacy  of  the  mifsletoe  in  different  con-  Vr 
v ul live  affeftions,  but  alfo  in  thofe  to, 
complaints  denominated  neivous,  in  tin, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  to  aft  in  the  Vr 
character  of  a tonic.  iiftn 

But  all  that  has  been  written  in  *1®, 
favour  of  this  remedy,  which  is  cir-  Ifc' 
tainly  well  deferving  of  notice,  has  Ij^, 
not  prevented  it  from  falling  into 
general  negleft  ; and  the  colleges  of  jfe()j 
London  and  Edinburgh  have,  per-  1^, 
haps  not  without  reafon,  expuaged  nj  | 
it  from  their  catalogues  of  the  ma-  ■' or fap 
teria  medica.  ^ 
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Vise  cm  album.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  parafitical  milsletoc. 
See  Vifeum. 

Viscus,  ( Vifcusy  eris , n.)  Any 
organ  or  part  which  has  an  appro- 
priate ufe,  as  the  vifeera  of  the  ab* 
domen,  &c. 

Vision,  ( Vifus , us,  m.).  See 

Sight. 

Vision,  defective. 

Visus  df.figuratus.  $ee  Me- 
tamorphropfia. 

Vita  arbor.  See  Arbor  vita. 

Vital  actions.  See  Vital 
Fun  ft  ions. 

Vital  functions.  Vital  ac- 
tions. Thofe  adtions  of  the  body 
upon  which  life  immediately  depends, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  re- 
fpiration,  heat  of  the  body,  &c. 
See  Funftion. 

Vital  principle.  See  Lift. 

V it  alb  a.  Travellers  joy.  This 
plant  is  common  in  our  hedges  and 
is  the  Clematis  vitalba ; foliis  pin - 
natis , foliolis  cordatis  fcanclentibus  of 
Linnaeus:  its  leaves  when  frefti  pro- 
duce a warmth  on  the  tongue,  and 
if  the  chewing  is  continued,  blifters 
arife.  The  fame  effedi  follows  their 
being  rubbed  on  the  fkin.  The 
plant  has  been  adminiftered  internally 
to  cure  lues  venerea , fcropbula , and 
rheumatifmus.  In  France  the  young 
fprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  as 
hoptops  are  in  this  country. 

Vitiligo,  ( Vitiligo , inis,  f.  from 
vjtto,  to  infeft).  A difeafe  of  the 
Ikin.  See  Alphus. 

Vitis,  ( Vitis,  is,  f.).  Vitis  vi- 
nifcr*  of  Linnceus.  Litis  foliis  lo - 
batis  fmuatis  nvdis.  Clafs  Ptntan- 
dria.  Order  Moncgynia.  Vine 
leaves  and  the  tendrils  have  an  ad- 
ftringent  tafte,  and  were  formerly 
ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages,  and 
other  di [orders  requiring  refrigerant 
and  ftyptic  medicines.  The  juice 
or  fap  of  the  vine,  called  lachryma, 
has  been  recommended  in  calculous 


diforders ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  an  ex* 
cellent  application  to  weak  eyes  and 
fpecks  of  the  cornea.  The  unripe 
fruit  has  a liarih,  rough,  four  talte  ; 
its  exprefled  juice,  called  verjuice, 
was  formerly  much  efteemed,  but  is 
now  fuperfeded  by  the  juice  of  le- 
mons : for  external  ufe  however,  par- 
ticularly in  bruifes  and  pains,  verjuice 
is  ftill  employed,  and  confidcred  to 
be  a very  ufeful  application.  See 
alfo  Uvet  pajfa , Wine , and  Acetum . 

Vitis  alba.  The  white  bryony 
was  lo  called.  See  Bryonia  alba . 

Vitis  idaa.  The  red  whertlc 
berry.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Vaceinium  vitis  i da  a of  Linnaeus,  are 
fo  adftringent  as  to  be  ufed  in  fome 
places  for  tanning.  They  are  faid 
to  mitigate  the  pain  attendant  on  cal- 
culous difeafes  when  given  internally 
in  the  form  of  decodlion,  The  ripe 
berries  abound  with  a grateful  acid 
juice  ; and  are  efteemed  in  Sweden  as 
aperient,  antifeptic,  and  refrigerant, 
and  often  given  in  putrid  difeafes. 

Vitis  vinjfera.  The  fyftema- 
tic  name  of  the  grape  tree.  Sec 
Vitis,  Wine , &c. 

Vitix  AGNUS  castus.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  challe  tree. 
See  Agnus  cafus. 

Vitreous  humour.  Humor 
vitreus.  The  pellucid  body  which 
fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  be- 
hind the  cryftalline  lens.  The  whole 
of  the  vitreous  fubftance  is  compofed 
of  fmall  cells  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  are  diftended 
with  a tranfparent  fluid. 

Vitriol,  acid  of.  See  Sulpha* 
t ic  acid. 

Vitriol  acid,  elixir  o t.  See 
Elixir  vitrioli  acidum. 

Vitriol,  Rl^e.  See  Cuprum 
vitriolatum. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of.  See 
Elixir  vitriclum  acidum . 

Vitriol,  green.  Sec  F^rrugi 
vitriolatum . 
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Vitriol,  roman.  See  Cuprum 

*v}triolatum . 

Vitriol,  spirits  of.  See  Aci- 
dum  fulphuricum  dilutun}. 

Vitriol,  sweet  elixir  of. 
See  Elixir  vitriol i dulcify 

Vitriol,  sweet  spirit  of. 
See  Spirit  us  alheris  vitriolic!. 

Vitriol,  white.  See  Zincum 
vitriolatum. 

Vitriolated  kali.  See  Kali 
vitriolatum. 

* Vitriolvm,  (fritriolum,  i , n. 
from  vitrum , glafs ; fo  called  from 
its  likentfs  to  glafs.  Hollandus  fays 
this  word  is  fiCIitious,  and  compofed 
from  the  initials  of  the  following 
fentende  : V ad e in  terram  rimando , 
invenies  optimum  lapidem  veram  medi - 
clnam  ).  Vitriol. 

Vitriolum  album.  See  Zin- 
cum vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum  coeruleum.  See 
Cuprum  vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum  romanum.  See 
Cuprum  vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum  viride.  See  Fer- 
rum  vitriolatum . 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum. 
A diaphoretic  compound  exhibited 
in  the  cure  of  dyfenteries  arifing 
from  checked  perfpiration. 

Voice.  The  principal  organ  of 
the  voice  is  the  larynx  ; for,  when  it 
is  injured,  the  air  pafTes  through  the 
p windpipe,  without  yielding  any 
found.  By  the  larynx,  we  under- 
hand an  affemblage  of  cartilages, 
joined  into  a hollow  machine,  which 
receives  the  air  from  the  fauces,  and 
transmits  it  into  the  windpipe,  con- 
jie&v.d  with  it  by  ligaments  and  muf- 
cular  fibres.  Among  the  larger  of 
thefe  cartilages,  the  annular  and 
feutiform  in  adults  offify  internally. 
The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the 
larynx,  which  lies  almofl;  immediately 
under  the  fkin,  is  compofed  of  two 
cartilages;  the  thyroid  and  cricoid, 
to  which  the  lateral  parts  of  the 


larynx  alfo  belong  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  portions  of  the  cricoid  car-; 
tilage  always  become  larger,  as  they 
are  higher  feated.  The  back-part 
of  the  larynx  is  compofed  firrt  of  the 
faid  annular  cartilage,  and  afterwards 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  conneCfed 
by  mufcles.  The  epiglottis,  loofely 
connected  with  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
is  either  raifed  or  inclined  over  the 
larynx.  The  veftels  arife  from  the 
upper  and  lower  thyroids  ; the  nerves 
are  numerous  ; the  inferior  ones  come 
from  the  recurrents ; the  fuperior 
ones  from  the  eighth  pair,  inofculat- 
ing  in  various  ways  ; fame  alfo  from 
the  intercoftal.  The  former  of  thefe 
nerves  is  remarkable  for  its  origin  in 
the  thorax  ; for  its  refle&ion  round 
the  aorta  and  right  fubclavian  ; for 
its  giving  rife  to  fome  of  the  nerves 
of  the  heart ; and  for  the  experiment, 
which  proves,  that  the  voice  is  de- 
ftroyed,  by  tying  this  nerve. 

All  thefe  cartilages  are  connected 
together  by  various  mufcles  and  liga 
ments,  fo  that  the  whole  may  pof- 
fefs  mobility,  while  fome  of  its  parts 
are  firm,  and  others  extremely  move- 
able.  The  feutiform  or  thyroid 
cartilage,  fituated  on  the  fore  part, 
is  compofed  of  two,  almofl:  quadran- 
gular, plates,  inclined  to  each  other 
in  an  obtufe  angle,  projecting  for- 
wards. In  thefe  plates,  two  apei> 
tures,  one  on  each  fide  for  the  inter- 
nal vefiels  of  the  larynx,  are  found 
fometimes,  though  rarely.  The  up* 
per  procefles  of  this  cartilage,  termi- 
nating in  a thick  point,  inclining 
7 upwards  and  backwards,  are  connect- 
ed with  the  horns  of  the  os  hyoides, 
by  firong  ligaments,  fometimes  mixed 
with  bone.  The  lower  procefies  are 
fhorter,  are  adapted  to  the  fifghtly 
hollowed,  and  almofl.  flat  furfaces  cf 
the  cricoid  cartilage  : and  are  con- 
nected by  a very  firm  articulation, 
on  account  of  the  fliortnefs  and 
ftrength  of  the  cellular  fubflancej 


which  unites  them.  The  middle  an- 
terior part  is  joined  by  ftrong  perfo- 
rated ligaments,  to  the  middle  of 
the  annular  cartilage  ; and  likevvife 
by  other  fuperior  ligaments,  proceed- 
ing from  the  defcending  horn  of  the 
fcutiform  cartilage  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  annular  cartilage. 

The  cricoid  cartilage,  anteriorly 
thick  and  hard,  is  increafed  back- 
wards, in  form  of  a ring  unequally 
truncated ; and,  in  the  middle,  it 
is  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a pro- 
tuberant line.  It  is  firmer  than  the 
reft  cf  the  cartilages,  and  forms  their 
bafis.  From  it  longitudinal  mufcu- 
lar  fibres  and  lio-aments  defcend  to 
the  windpipe.  The  pharynx  con- 
nected with  each  of  thefe  cartilages 
by  many  mufcular  layers,  receives 
1 the  larynx  into  its  cavity.  From  this 
1 cartilage  a fhort  ligament  proceeds  to 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  on  each  fide. 

The  figure  of  the  two  arytenoid 
! cartilages  is  very  complex.  It  fpon- 
taneoufiy  divides  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  lower  is  larger,  and  is  con- 
nected by  a moderately  concave  bafe 
with  the  thick  cricoid  cartilage,  form- 
ing a moveable  articulation.  It  fends 
a procefs  forwards,  which  feparates 
the  glottis,  and  fuftains  the  inferior 
part  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx. 
They  afcend  upwards,  of  a triangu- 
lar figure  ; the  pofterior  bafe  is  hol- 
low, and  the  anterior  fide  is  convex, 
and  divided  by  three  furrows.  They 
are  extenuated  upwards,  till  they  are 
at  laft  terminated  by  a pretty  thick, 
oval, cartilaginous  head  fixed  on  them. 

IThe  lower  part  of  thefe  cartilages  is 
connected  by  numerous  mufcular 
fibres,  partly  tranfverfe,  and  partly 
oblique  ; of  which  the  different  di- 
rections are  evident,  though  they 
cannot  be  feparated.  Thefe  are 
called  the  arytenoid  mu  fetes.  In 
their  upper  part,  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages are  feparated  by  a perpendi- 
cular chink,  which  has  been  impro- 
perly by  fome  called  the  glottis. 


The  arytenoid  cartilages  arc  con- 
nected with  the  thyroid  by  tranfverfe 
ligaments,  for  the  moll  part  fuffici- 
ently  ftrong  and  elallic,  but  covered 
with  the  common  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx.  Thefe  ligaments  arife 
below  the  middle  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
flat  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  may  be  feparated  from  each 
ether,  by  removing  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  from  being  in  mutual  con- 
tact, and  may  be  again  brought  into 
contiguity  by  the  cartilages  ap- 
proaching each  other.  This  confti- 
tutes  the  true  glottis,  and  is  continu- 
ous, but  at  right  angles  with  the 
above  mentioned  chink. 

From  the  fame  angle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  under  a notch,  from  a 
firm  ligament,  a cartilage  arifes,  with 
an  erect  {lender  ftalk,  of  an  oval  fhape, 
convex  before,  behind  concave,  and 
with  its  fuperior  extremity  reflected 
backwards  and  concave.  It  is  kept 
ereCt  by  its  own  elafticity,  fo  that  it 
rifes  upright  behind  the  tongue  ; but 
it  can  be  fo  inclined  whenever  the 
root  of  the  tongue  is  prefled  back- 
ward, that,  having  become  tranfverfe, 
it  completely  {huts  up  and  protects 
the  paflage  into  the  larynx,  which 
defeends  between  this,  the  epi- 
glottis, and  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  epiglottis  is  joined  to  the 
tongue  by  pale  membranous  fibres  and 
to  the  os  hyoidesby  much  membra- 
nous expanlion.  It  either  has  no 
fibres  from  the  thyro-arytenoidal 
and  arytenoidal  mufcles,  or  they 
are  too  minute  to  counteract  its  elaf- 
ticity. 

At  the  fides  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  glottis,  two  other  upper  and 
fofter  ligaments,  Id's  tendinous  or 
elaftic,  proceed  parallel  from  each 
•arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  thyroid. 
Betwixt  thefe  two  ligaments  of  each 
fide  a peculiar  cavity  or  ventricle  de- 
feends, having  the  figure  of  a com- 
prefled  parabolic  fpace,  extending 
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downwards  betwixt  the  double  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  with  its  fuperior 
orifice,  of  an  elliptic  form,  conftantly 
open  into  the  larynx. 

Laftly,  all  the  internal  cavity  of 
the  larynx  is  lined  with  the  fame 
foft,  irritable,  mucous  membrane,  we 
before  deferibed  in  the  windpipe. 
This  membrane  is  moiftenedbyagreat 
number  of  glands.  The  uppermoft 
arc  fmall,  and  compofed  of  fimple 
glands.  They  are  feated  on  the  an- 
terior convex  part  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  fend  prolongations  through  its 
various  perforations  and  larger  fi- 
nufes,  to  its  concave  fide,  which  are 
there  continued  into  fimilar  firm 
glands.  Moreover,  upon  the  ante- 
rior furrowed  furface  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  there  is  on  each  fide 
a gland,  of  a loofe  conglomerate  fa- 
bric, refembling  much  a gnomon, 
compofed  of  round  acini,  doubtlefs 
mucous,  of  whfch  a loofe  portion  de- 
scends on  each  fide  as  far  as  the  annu- 
lar cartilage.  In  the  ventricles,  there 
are  numerous  mucous  finufes.  Laftly, 
all  the  internal  furface  of  the  larynx 
is  full  of  large  mucous  pores.  All 
thefe  glands  fecrete  a thin  and  watery 
but  at  the  fame  time,  vifeid  mucous. 

Has  the  thyroid  gland  any  fimilar 
tife  ? It  is  of  the  conglomerate  kind, 
but  foft,  the  coverings  of  the  lobules 
being  much  more  tender  than  in  the 
falival  glands ; it  is  very  large,  is  an- 
teriorly feated  upon  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages  and  windpipe,  fur- 
rounding with  lateral  productions  the 
fides  of  the  thyroid  ; is  joined  to  its 
companion  by  an  ilihmus,  which  is 
narrow  and  emarginated  below  ; and 
by  a middle  very  thin  procefs  it  af- 
cends  on  the  fore- part,  almoft  to  the 
os  hyoides.  This  gland  is  full  of  a 
ferous,  yellowifh,  and  fomewhat  vif- 
eid humour.  Dots  it  it  difeharge 
this  fluid  into  the  windpipe  or  into 
the  cefopha^us  ? Into  neither.  Are 
duds  certainly  known  to  open  ? 
Does  it  retain  its  fluid  entirely)  and 


afterwards  reftore  it  to  the  veins, 
like  the  thymus,  which  is  analogous 
in  its  ftruCture  ? Is  it  a conglobate 
gland  ? That  the  ufe  of  this  gland 
is  very  conhderable,  appears  from 
the  remarkable  fize  of  the  arteries 
which  it  receives  from  the  carotids, 
and  of  its  inferior  ones  from  the  fub- 
clavians.  The  veins  return  into  the 
jugulars  and  fubclavians.  It  has  a 
peculiar  mufcle,  not  however  con- 
ftant,  arifing  from  the  margin  of  the 
os  hyoides,  and  fometimts  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
towards  the  left,  which  defeends 
without  a fellow,  and  fpreads  its  ten- 
dinous fibres  over  the  gland,  upon 
which  alfo  the  fterno-hyoidei  and 
flerno-thyroidei  mufcles  are  incum- 
bent. 

The  whole  larynx  is  ffcfpended 
from  the  os  hyoides,  both  by  liga- 
ments inferted  into  the  fuperior 
horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
by  the  middle  of  its  bafis,  united  to 
the  junction  of  the  plates,  couiiitut- 
ing  that  cartilage.  The  larynx,  and 
os  hyoides  connected  with  it,  may  be 
raifed  confiderably,  even  half  an  inch 
above  its  mean  altitude.  This  Is 
performed  by  the  biventer  mufcles, 
together  with  the  genio-hyoidei,  ge- 
nio-glofli,ftylo-glofli,ftylo-hyoidei,fty» 
lo-pharyngei,  thyro-paJatini,  hyo-thy. 
roidei ; either  conjunCtly  or  partially. 
During  its  elevation,  the  glottis  is 
rendered  narrower,  and  the  ligament* 
before  mentioned  approach  nearer 
together.  Thus,  by  the  afliftance  of 
the  adtion  of  the  arytenoid  mufcles, 
both  oblique  and  tranfverk,  the 
glottis  may  be  accurately  clofed,  fo 
as  to  refift  with  an  incredible  force 
the  prefture  of  the  whole  atmofphere. 

The  whole  larynx  may  alfo  be  de- 
prefled  about  half  an  inch  beneath  its 
ordinary  fituation,  by  the  fterno-hy- 
oidei, fterno-thyroidei,and  coraco-by- 
oidei,  as  they  are  called  : and,  when 
thefe  are  in  action,  by  the  anterior 
and  pofi^ripr  crico-thyroidei.  By  this 
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motion  the  arytenoid  cartilages  re- 
move from  each  other,  and  the  glottis 
becomes  wider,  which  is  alfo  drawn 
open  by  the  mufcles  laterally  inferted 
into  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  by 
the  crico-arytenoidei  poftici  and  late- 
rals, and  thyro-arytenoidei  : thefe 
alfo,  by  refting  upon  the  ventricles 
of  the  larynx,  are  capable  of  com- 
prefling them.  The  particular  car- 
tilages which  form  the  larynx,  can 
icarcely  be  moved  feparatcly. 

From  the  larynx  the  air  comes 
nto  the  mouth  and  noftrils.  By  the 
nouth,  we  here  mean  that  large  and 
rregularty  fhaped  cavity,  lituated  be- 
ween  the  foft  and  hard  palates,  both 
toncave  in  the  middle,  and  the  muf- 
fles lying  under  them,  and  the  lower 
aw.  The  noftrils  afccnd  forwards 
ibove  the  foft  palate  ; they  are  two 
>road  cavities,  included  between  the 
eptum  medium,  and  the  ofla  caver- 
lofa,  and  fome  other  parts.  They 
re  every  where  bony  and  cartilagi- 
ous. 

The  tongue  lies  in  the  middle  of 
he  tnouth  ; it  is  a broad  piece  of 
'efh  eafily  changeable  into  any  kind 
f figure,  and  readily  moved  without 
elay  to  any  part  of  the  mouth  : by 
:s  own  flefhy  fibres,  and  by  the  muf- 
les  attached  either  to  itfelf  or  to  the 
0'3|  s hyoidcs  which  is  joined  to  it  by 
".it|  iany  flefhy  fibres  and  membranes,  it 
■ttiil  lay  with  great  facility  be  made  to 
0 flume  any  pofition  or  figure.  It  is 
ner  rawn  forwards  by  the  genio-glofh 
itcur  nd  genio-hyoidei  mufcles ; back- 
juE  ards,  by  the  ftylo-gloldi,  ftylo- 
t,  yoidei,  cerato-glofli,  balio-glofli, 
lied, Mi  londro-glofli,  and  biventer  ; down, 
c fed  ards,  by  the  fterno-hyoidei  and  ce- 
)fpf  ito-hyoidei  ; and  upwards,  by  the 
ibtN  ylo-glcGi,  ftylo-hyoidei,  by  the  bi- 
leattiir  'inters,  and  likewise  by  the  mvlo- 
:rao'M  yoidei. 

raeo-bB  much  for  the  anatomy.  It  re- 
J *1 t ains  that  we  demonllrate  what  cf- 
are  produced  by  air,  when  ex- 
fylk  Hed,  during  exfpirasion,  by  the 


powers  above  deferibed,  from  the 
lungs  through  the  windpipe  into  the 
larynx,  and  from  thence  forced 
through  the  glottis  into  the  mouth 
varioufly  configured.  Thefe  effects 
are,  voice,  fpeech,  and  finging.  Sound 
only  is  produced  when-  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled with  fo  great  a velocity  through 
the  contra&ed  glottis,  that  it  im- 
pinges on  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis 
and  thus  produces  in  the  larynx  that 
tremor,  which,  being  vibratory  on 
account  of  its  elafticity,  it  continues 
and  increafes.  Therefore,  from  the 
united  vibrations  of  the  ligaments 
and  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  a 
found  is  produced,  which  we  call  the 
voice,  peculiar  in  every  clafs  of  ani- 
mals, and  which  depends  entirely  on 
the  larynx  and  glottis.  When  there 
are  no  vibrations,  a whifper  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  ftrength  of  the  voice  depends 
upon  the  quanity  of  air  exfpired,  and 
the  narrownefs  of  the  glottis  ; and 
therefore,  upon  capacious  lungs eafily 
dilatable,  an  ample,  cartilaginous  and 
elallic  larynx  and  windpipe,  the  free 
refonance  of  the  noftrils,  and  a power- 
ful exfpiration.  But  the  acutenefs 
or  gravity  of  the  tones,  we  obferve 
to  arife  from  various  caufes.  The 
former  proceeds  partly  from  the  nar- 
rownefs, and  partly  from  the  tenfion, 
of  the  glottis,  and  the  latter  from 
its  relaxation  and  dilatation.  For 
hence,  the  air,  in  a given  time,  im- 
pinges upon  the  ligaments  of  the 
contracted  glottis  with  more  nume- 
rous undulations,  and  caufes  more 
frequent  vibrations ; but  when  the 
glottis  is  dilated,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  follows.  And  from  the  greater 
tenfion  of  the  ligaments,  the  tremors 
in  like  manner  become  more  nume- 
rous from  the  fame  Broke.  There- 
fore to  produce  an  acute  found,  the 
whole  larynx  is  drawn  upwards  and 
forwards;  and  with  greater  force  as 
the  voice  is  required  to  be  lharper, 
infgmuch  that  the  head  itfelf  is  fome- 


times  inclined  backwards,  that  the 
mufcles  elevating  the  larynx  may 
exert  their  full  powers.  The  truth 
of  this  is  confirmed  by  experiment  ; 
for  by  applying  the  lingers  to  the 
larynx  when  acute  founds  are  emitted 
the  elevation  of  the  larynx,  which 
is  about  half  an  inch  for  the  oc- 
tave, is  eahly  felt  : and  by  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  demon- 
ilrates  the  glottis  to  be  very  nar- 
row and  cartilaginous  in  tinging 
birds,  and  wide  in  hoarfe  animals,  and 
fuch  as  are  low  or  are  mute.  This 
is  alfo  illudrated  by  whittling,  where 
the  iharpnefs  of  the  found  evidently 
proceeds  from  the  contraction  of  the 
mouth  : and  by  mufical  intlruments, 
in  whkh  the  narrownefs  of  the  open- 
ing admitting  the  air,  and  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  it  is  impelled,  are 
the  caufes  of  an  acute  tone. 

Gravity  of  the  voice  is  produced 
by  oppolite  circumttances,  the  de- 
preffion  of  the  larynx  by  the  caufes 
already  deferibed  ; a wide  glottis 
and  a very  ample  larynx.  This  is 
proved  by  the  touch,  which  eafily 
perceives  the  defeent  of  the  larynx 
in  perfons  Tinging,  in  like  manner 
about  half  an  inch  for  every  oCtave  ; 
by  the  greater  gravity  of  the  voice 
in  males,  and  by  the  lowed  tones  of 
the  voice  degenerating  into  a filent 
breathing. 

Toes  every  diverfity  of  tone  pro- 
ceed from  the  length  of  the  liga- 
ments of  the  glottis,  which  is  aug- 
mented when  the  feutiform  cartilage 
is  drawn  forwards,  and  the  arytenoid 
ones  backwards  ? Is  it  according  to 
this  rule,  that  the  mod  acute  tones 
are  produced,  by  the  ligaments  being 
rendered  very  tenfe,  and  therefore 
vibrating  with  great  celerity  ? This 
is  affected  by  feme  late  anatomifls, 
from  experiments,  which  have  been 
alfo  repeated  by  fome  eminent  men  ; 
they  have  obferved,  that,  when  the 
chords  or  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are 
tenfe,  the  peculiar  voice  of  every 


kind  of  animal  is  produced  by  blow- 
ing air  into  its  trachea : that  this 
voice  was  rendered  more  acute  by 
fh-etching  the  ligaments,  and  more* 
grave  by  loofening  them  : that  by 
fhutting  the  whole  ligament,  the 
voice  was  fuppreifed  ; by  {hutting 
the  half,  the  voice  was  rendered  an 
octave  higher;  by  (hutting  a third 
part,  a fifth  higher,  &c.  There  are 
not  wanting,  however,  doubts  con- 
cerning this  new  theory,  arifing  from 
the  cartilaginous  and  bony,  and  con- 
fequently  immoveable  and  inexten- 
iible,  glottis  of  birds;  from  the  cer- 
tain production  of  more  acute  founds, 
in  whidling,  from  the  mere  contrac- 
tion of  the  lips ; from  the  example  of 
women,  in  which  the  larynx  is  fofter 
but  the  voice  more  acute,  than  in 
men;  from  experiments  which  (hew, 
that  more  acute  founds  are  produced 
by  bringing  the  ligaments  of  the 
glottis  nearer  into  contadl  with  each 
other ; and  from  the  total  abfence  of 
machinery  for  dretching  the  liga- 
ments, and  drawing  the  thyroid  cartil- 
age forwards  from  the  annular  one.  But 
iince  it  appears  from  experiments, 
that  the  tenfion  cf  the  ligaments 
fuffices  for  producing  acute  founds, 
without  the  contraction  of  the  glottis, 
it  is  probable  that  difference  of  ten- 
fion in  the  glottis  contributes  more 
than  a difference  of  its  diameter  to 
the  diverfity  of  voice. 

Singing,  is  when  the  voice,  mo- 
dulated through  various  degrees  of 
acutenefs  and  gravity,  is  expelled 
through  the  larynx  ^ while  vibrating 
and  fufpended  between  contrary 
powers,  which  chiefly  didinguiflies  it 
from  fpeech.  It  is  a labourions  ac- 
tion, on  account  of  the  perpetual 
a&ion  of  the  mufcles  poiiing  the 
larynx;  and  it  increafes  the  animal 
heat,  becaufe  acute  tones  require  a 
contracted  glottis,  which  retards  the 
exfpiration,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
great  deal  of  air,to  give  them  ftrength, 
and,  therefore,  deep  infpirationa  art 
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aeceffary.  It  tends  very  much  to 
dry  the  windpipe,  from  the  accele- 
ated  paffage  of  the  air : and  renders 
i great  deal  of  mucus  neceffarv, 
.vhich  is  the  reafon  why  there  are 
*uch  numbers  of  mucous  receptacles 
n the  larynx,  among!!  which  Hal- 
er l'ufpedls  the  ventricles  before 
Icfcribed  ouiiht  to  be  numbered. 

Speech  is  performed  when  the 
arynx  is  at  relt,  in  tones  differing 
)Ut  little  in  acutenefs  and  gravity  ; 
py  varioufly  modifying  the  voice  by 
he  organs  of  the  mouth.  Sonorous 
peech  has  both  variations  in  the 
one,  and  modifications  of  the  voice 
|jy  the  organs  of  the  mouth. 

All  fpeech  is  reducible  to  the  pro- 
iupciation  of  letters,  which  differ  in 
various  nations,  although  they  agree 
n the  greateff  number  over  the 
vhole  world.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  cal- 
cd  vowels, which  are  expreffed  by  the 
nere  emiffior.  of  the  voice  through  the 
mouth.  But  confonants  are  formed 
ly  a collifion  of  the  tongue  again!! 
ome  part  of  the  mouth,  lips,  or 
eeth.  The  nature  of  the  work  for- 
)ids  us  to  be  more  particular,  and 
)revents  us  from  explaining  a mol! 
ngenious  art,  which,  a rare  occur- 
rence in  phyfics,  has  fo  clearly  detcr- 
nined  all  the  corporeal  caufes  of  each 
ctter,  that  by  mere  infpeclion  and 
ouch  of  the  organs  during  their 
monunciation,  it  has  taught  fpeech 
>y  imitation. 

Volvulus,  (Volvulus, i,  m.  from 
jolvoy  to  roll  up).  See  Iliac pajjion. 


Vomer,  ( Vomer, eris,  m.  fo  called 
from  its  relemblance  to  a plough- 
thare).  A bone  of  the  nofe  lkuated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils,  which  it 
divides  into  two  parts. 

Vomica,  ( Vomica,  a,  f. ) . An 
abfeefs  of  the  lupgS. 

Vomic  nut.  See  Nlux  vomica. 

Vomica  nux.  See  Nux  vomica* 

Vomiting.  A forceable  ejec- 
tion of  food,  or  anv  other  fubftance 
from  the  ffomach,  through  the  oefo- 
phagus  and  mouth.  It  is  either 
idiopathic  when  arifing  from  a 
caufe  in  the  ffomach  itfelf ; or 
fymptomalic  when  originating  from 
difeafes  feated  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Its  immediate  caufe  is 
an  antiperiftaltic,  fpafmodjcal,  con- 
vulfive  conffridtion  of  the  ffomach. and 
preffure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ab- 
dominal mufcles.  It  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  expel  whatever  molefts  or 
is  troublefome  in  the  ffomach. 

Vomiting  of  blood.  See 
Hamatemejis . 

Vo m itus  chuentus.  See  JJx- 
matemefis. 

Voracious  appetite.  See 
Bulimia . 

Vulgago.  The  afarabacca  was 
fo  called.  See  Afarum. 

Vulva,  (Vulva,  a,  f.).  Puden- 
dum muliebre . The  parts  of  gene- 
ration proper  to  women. 

V ulvaria,  ( Vulvarm , ce,  f.  from 
vulva , the  womb;  fo  named  from  its 
fmell  or  ufe  in  diforders  of  the 
womb).  See  Alriplex  olida. 
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Wake  robin.  See  Arum. 

Wallflower.  See  Cheirt. 
Wall  pellitory.  See  Parie - 
tana. 

Wall  pepper.  See  Illecebra. 
Walnut.  See  Juglans* 


Water.  Aqua.  A tranfparent  fluid 
without  colour,  fmell,  or  tafte  ; in 
every  degree  compreflible  ; when 
pure,  not  liable  to  fpontaneois 
change  ; liquid  in  the  common  tem- 
perature of  our  atmofphere,  aifuni* 
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ingthc  folid  form  at  32°  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  gafeous  at  212®,  but  return- 
ing unaltered  to  its  liquid  flate  on 
reluming  any  degree  of  heat  be- 
tween thefe  points  ; capable  of  dif- 
iolving  a greater  number  of  natural 
bodies  than  any  other  fluid  what- 
ever, and  efpecially  thofe  lytown  by 
the  name  of  the  faline ; performing 
the  moil  important  functions  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
entering  largely  into  their  compofi- 
tion  as  a centtituent  part. 

Water,  therefore,  is  found  through- 
out the  earth,  not  only  in  the  un- 
combined Hates  of  ice,  water,  or 
fleam,  but  permanently  united  to  a 
vaft  number  of  bodies,  both  folid, 
fluid,  and  gafeous.  For  in  (lance, 
the  common  air  of  the  atmofphere 
and  water  are  mutually  foluble  in 
each  other;  all  natuial  waters  con- 
taining air,  and  even  that  air  which  is 
apparently  the  dryetl,  holding  a por- 
tion of  water  in  true  folution.  Again 
many  folid  minerals  and  all  chryftal- 
lized  neutral  falts  contain  water  in 
their  competition,  feme  of  the  latter 
to  full  half  their  weight ; and  by  all 
thefe  combinations  water,  in  chang- 
ing its  form,  lofes  many  of  its  dif- 
tinguifhing  properties. 

Chemifts  have  long  been  occupied 
in  the  important  conlideration,  whe- 
ther water  be  a fimple  elementary 
fubftance  ; and  two  or  three  totally 
different  controverfies  have  fucceed- 
ed  each  other  on  this  queflion.  It 
was  long  fince  obferved,  even  by 
Hippocrates,  that  all  natural  waters 
contain  air,  which  is  feparable  from 
them  by  heat  or  by  freezing,  and 
that,  under  particular  cireumftances, 
they  all  depolit  a portion  of  earth. 
Thefe  events  conftantly  occurring 
with  every  natural  water  as  it  fprings 
from  the  foil,  feveial  ingenious  men 
have  imagined  that  earth  and  air 
were  neceffary  conflituent  parts  of 
perfedl  water,  and  have  attempted 
to  allot  to  each  of  them  their  pecu- 


liar fnare  in  producing  the  various 
appearances  of  thi&  fluid,  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  human  body  : So  Hoff- 
man obferves,  that  “ water  is  com- 
pofed  of  watery  moillure,  or  water, 
properly  fo  called,  of  a fluid  expan- 
live  tlher,  and  of  earthy  and  faline 
particles.”  AfTuming  this  compo- 
sition as  true,  he  goes  on  to  aflign 
the  particular  properties  of  each  in- 
gredient : “ The  ethereal  patt  is 
the  caufe  of  the  fuperior  lightnefs, 
brilknefs,  mfceftine  motion,  and  ex- 
emption from  putrefadlion  ; the  wa- 
tery part,  which  is  by  far  the  greatelf 
in  quantity,  is  compofed  of  very  fub- 
tile  and  mobile  particles,  which  inti- 
nuate  into,  and  penetrate  every  fub- 
ftance capable  of  folution  ; whillt 
the  earthy  and  faline  matter  is  fixed, 
and  will  not  rife  in  diftillation. 
Hence  too  the  quality  of  different 
waters  muff,  according  to  this  opi- 
nion, depend  on  the  proportion  of 
each  ingredient. 

The  rnoff  falubrious  waters  are 
thofe  which  contain  mod  of  the 
etherial  particles,  and  are  lighter 
than  the  others.  They  alfo  heat  and 
cool  the  fooneft  (heat  being  only  the 
fridlion  of  the  highly  mobile  etherial 
parts  upon  each  other),  and  hence 
the  beft  waters,  when  lhaken,  ihew 
numerous  bubbles,  like  pearls,  011 
the  Tides  of  the  glafs,  and  yield 
much  etherial  fpirit  under  the  air 
pump.  When  more  highly  etherial, 
they  become  acidulous,  as  the  Selt- 
zer and  Pyrmont  waters,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  reftrained  in  bot- 
tles, and  therefore  are  much  more 
falubrious  when  drank  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  Hence  thefe  waters  do 
not  ccol  the  body  like  common  wa- 
ter, but  increafe  the  appetite  and 
quicken  the  circulation.  This  ether 
is  the  univerfal  fpirit,  the  loul,  as  it 
were,  of  minerals.  From  the  abund- 
ance of  the  aqueous  parts,  the  inte- 
grity of  the  body  is  preferved,  the 
vital  juices  attenuated,  the  extreme 


veflels  clean  fed,  and  the  morbid  faline 
parts  carried  off  by  the  excretories.” 
This  quotation  fele&ed  from  various 
palfages  in  this  celebrated  German 
writer  will  give  the  reader  fome  idea 
of  the  prevalent  opinions  at  the  time  ; 
3nd  (hew  that  confiderable  attention 
was  paid  to  the  gafeous  bodies  with 
which  various  waters  are  impreg- 
nated, but  which  were  then  thought 
to  be  too  fqbtile  for  chemical  exami- 
nation, and  were  rather  conlidered 
as  eflential  parts  of  every  water  in 
the  Hate  of  the  higheft  perfection, 
ericreaiing  its  general  falubrity  as  a 
common  drink,  as  well  as  adding 
important  medical  powers.  We  (hall 
prefently  (hew  the  great  acquilition 
to  our  knowledge  on  thefe  fubjeCts 
which  modern  chemiftry  has  made, 
in  diftinguifliing  accurately  the  ga- 
feous, earthy,  and  faline  parts,  from 
the  purely  aqueous,  and  explaining 
their  nature  and  formation.  The 
fuppofed  converfion  of  water  into 
eatth,  cffedcd  by  the  procefs  of  dif- 
tillation  often  repeated,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  acknowledged  earthy 
refidue  of  all  natural  waters,  was 
another  opinion  much  controverted 
at  that  time,  which  was  apparently 
fupported  by  very  ftrong- faCts,  and 
employed  the  (kill,  attention,  and 
efpecially  the  patience,  of  many  of 
the  ablclt  chemifts.  A mod  exagge- 
rated account  of  the  quality  of  earth 
produced  by  diddling  limple  water 
a number  of  times  fuccefiively,  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  world,  fup- 
ported  by  the  great  authority  of 
Boyle,  other  chemifts  made  various 
experiments  to  afeertain  the  truth  of 
this  report.  The  mod  accurate  and 
important  in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
are  thofe  of  the  eminent  Berlin  che- 
mill,  Margraaff;  he  found  that  wa- 
ter, though  purihed  by  repeated  dif* 
tillaticns,  if  evaporated  to  drynefs, 
always  left  a fmall  earthy  redduum. 
This  amounted,,  after  feventy-two 
dillillationr,  to  ten  grains.  But  as 


the  earth  thus  obtained  was  moftly 
filicipus,  and  was  produced  in 
greater  quantity  by  violent  boiling, 
than  by  a gentle  heat,  though  the 
fame  quantity  and  kind  of  water  in 
both  cafes  was  operated  on,  it  was 
fufpeCted,  that  the  production  of 
eaTth  was  entirely  owing  to  the  ab- 
rafion  of  the  glafs  veflels  in  which 
the  didillation  was  carried  on.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lavoifier  repeated  the 
experiment  with  this  view,  and  by 
weighing  the  veflel  before  and  after 
the  procefs,  he  found  a lofs  of 
weight  fully  equal  to  that  or  the 
earth  produced  ; and  this  explanation 
is  now  generally  acquiefced  in,  and 
has  long  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
verfy.  Water  had  hardly  been  re- 
eftablilhed  on  the  lid  of  elementary 
fubftances,  before  the  important 
queftion  of  its  decompofition,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  modern 
chemiftry,  began  to  be  agitated. 
It  would  be  foreign  from  our  prefent 
purpofe  to  give  any  hiltory  of  this 
interefting  queftion,  and  the  gradual 
advances  which  this  opinion  has  made 
to  an  almoft  univerfal  eftabliftiment 
among  chemifts  of  every  country. 
Water  is,  according  to  this  opinion, 
a compouud  fluid,  made  up  of  two 
fubftances,  neither  of  which  can  be 
exhibited  feparately,  except  in  the 
gafeous  form  ; and  when  aeriform, 
they  are  known,  the  one  as  hydro- 
gen gas,  or  inflammable  air  ; the 
other  as  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air. 
Thefe  gafes,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  of  hydrogen  to  eleven  of 
oxygen,  when  uniitd  chemically, 
and  reduced  from  the  form  of  an  air 
to  that  of  a liquid,  conftitute  the 
fluid,  water. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however, 
that  this  circumftance  of  the  compe- 
tition of  water,  has  very  little  con* 
cern  with  the  chemical  knowledge 
of  mineral  waters.  None  of  the 
methods  of  examining  thefe  waters 
appear  in  any  notable  degree  to  re- 
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<3u ce  Ample  water  to  its  original  ele- 
ments, bftt  only  to  feparaie  from 
it  the  foreign  contents  of  every  de- 
fcription,  to  which  it  combines  while 
flowing  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ; no  prccefs  of  obtaining  the 
adventitious  gafes  of  natural  waters 
feem  to  decompofe  any  part  of  this 
fluid,  but,  in  all  chemical  enquiries 
connected  with  the  analyfis  of  mine- 
ral fprings,  the  aqueous  principle 
may  he  generally  confidered  as  acting 
merely  as  water,  at  leaft  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  our  chemical  knowledge. 
The  principal  faCts,  to  the  explana- 
tion of  which  the  decompofition  of 
water  has  materially  affiftcd,  are  va- 
rious circumftances  in  the  folution 
and  oxvdation  of  metallic  bodies  ; 
feveral  of  the  moft  important  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, fuch  as  that  of  their  giving  out 
oxygen  ga>.  in  funfhine  ; ihe  forma- 
tion of  oils,  refins,  and  other  inflam- 
mable bodies  during  their  growth  ; 
the  converfion  of  iugar  into  ardent 
fpirit  during  fermentation  ; and  the 
ultimate  analyfis  by  the  procefs  of 
fpontaneous  putrefaction.  It  ft  ill  re- 
mains for  chemiftry  to  determine 
whether  the  decompofition  of  water 
performs  any  material  part  in  the 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  the 
living  animal.  It  is  certainly  by  no 
means  an  improbable  conjefture, 
lince  the  materials  of  animal  bodies 
are  fuch  as  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
change,  and  especially  as  the  procefs 
of  animal  putrefaftion  is  fuppofed  to 
be  principally  brought  about  by  the 
decompofition  of  water  affifted  by  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  therefore 
the  fame  materials  under  the  fame 
circumftances  of  heat,  may  poflibly 
undergo  fomewhat  of  a fi milar  de- 
compofition even  during  animal  life. 
As  this  fubjeft,  however,  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  regions  of  conje&ure, 
and  not  conne&ed  with  our  prefent 
enquiries,  we  fha.ll  take  no  further 


notice  of  the  ultimate  decompofition 
of  water. 

Of  all  the  clafies  of  natural  bodies 
there  are  none,  into  which  water 
enters  fo  largely  as  a conftituent  part, 
as  thofe  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  Thefe  are  peculiarly 
difiinguifhed,  in  a chemical  view, 
fiom  the  mineral  kingdom,  by  pof- 
fefling  a ftruCture  remarkably  liable 
to  decompofition,  and  in  which  the 
quiefeent  affinities  are  never  fo  ad- 
jured, that  the  conftituent  parts  of 
their  bodies  can,  for  a moment  during 
life,  remain  at  reft  without  forming 
new  compounds.  Moft  minerals  will 
continue  for  ages  unaltered,  when 
protected  from  external  chemical 
agents ; but  an  animal  or  vegetable 
is  at  no  two  periods  precifely  the 
fame.  This  reftleffncfs  of  compo- 
fition  is  owing  to  two  circumftances; 
the  one,  that  of  poflefiing  materials 
highly  liable  to  change;  the  other, 
the  perpetual  internal  motion  and  re- 
action of  parts  produced  by  their 
peculiar  organization.  This  organi- 
zation, which  is  more  or  lefs  com- 
plex  in  different  parts  and  various 
claffes,  confifts  in  all  of  a fyftem  of 
cylindrical  veffels  generally  ramify- 
ing into  minute  branches  and  of  a 
fluid  which  is  conftantly  circulating 
within  thefe  veffels.  Then,  as  all 
the  folids  are  formed  by  decompofi- 
tion from  the  circulating  fluids,  and, 
when  rendered  unfit  for  performing  l;j|. 
their  functions,  or  noxious  to  the 
body,  are  removed  by  means  of  the 
fluids,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  latter  |Vj 
fhould  be  capable  of  holding  in  folu-  ,f{ 
tion,  or  at  leaft  fufpending,  all  the 
materials  of  which  the  folids  are 
compofed.  This,  therefore,  leads  to 
one  important  property  in  water,  jL 
that  of  being  the  bafis  of  all  the 
fluids  that  are  perpetually  circulating 
through  every  tube  of  every  or- 
ganized and  living  animal  or  vege- 
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It  would  be  a mod  valuable  difco- 
vcry  if  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the 
precife  degree  of  folubility  of  the 
various  materials  of  the  circulating 
fluid  in  the  water  which  holds  them 
fufpended,  and  the  extent  to  which 
fitnple  chemical  affinities  would  a£t 
independently  of  the  circumllance  of 
life,  which  appears  to  produce  regu- 
lar and  important  changes  in  a man- 
ner, and  according  to  laws,  to  the 
explanation  of  which  natural  philo- 
fophy  is  inadequate.  Something, 
however,  of  the  chemical  conflitution 
| of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body  we 
are  already  acquainted  with, and  thefe 
j fadls  iiludrate  the  nigh  importance 
i of  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  the  large 
i lhare  which  it  lupplies  of  all  the  cir- 
culating juices.  Thus  we  know, 
that  the  blood  is  a very  compound 
liquid,  confiding  of  anfrnal  gluten 
or  the  coagulum ; of  red  globules, 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  ; of  animal  albumen, 
i which  is  feparable  from  the  ferum 
by  heat  ; of  animal  gelly,  which  is 
eafy  of  folution  ; of  a number  of  falts 
of  the  muriatic  and  phofphoric 
kinds;  but  ladly  and  chiefly,  of  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water,  which 
enables  the  other  contents  to  aflume 
the  fluid  date,  and  to  circulate  freely 
'through  very  minute  canals.  This 
quantity  varies  at  different  times, 
but,  on  an  average,  is  edimated  by 
Haller  at  nearly  three  fourths,  or  as 
90  to  128,  or  fometimes  103  to  128. 
Not  only  the  quantity  of  the  refpeo 
tive  contents  varies,  but  probably  the 
ftate  of  the  ingredients  and  the  cir- 
icumdances  of  folution.  So  it  is 
found  that  the  proportion  of  coagu- 
ium  is  greater  in  the  robud  high-fed 
perfons,  than  in  the  weakly  and  ill- 
ted,  and  greater  in  general  in  the 
warm  than  in  the  cold  blooded  ani- 
mals. 'I  he  proportional  quantity  of 
•alts  has  not  been  fo  well  ascertained, 
attention  having  been  rather  paid  to 
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their  fenfible  or  fuppofed  qualities, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  acrimony,  alcalef- 
cency,  and  the  like. 

The  circumdances  of  folution  de- 
ferve  fome  notice  in  a chemical  point 
of  view.  Of  the  contents  of  the 
blood,  fome,  fuch  as  gelly  and  fa- 
line  matter,  are  eafilv  foluble  in  wa- 
ter ; others,  fuch  as  albumen  and 
gluten,  probably  with  much  more 
difficulty  ; and  the  latter  is  rather 
fufpended  than  truly  didolved,  as 
it  coagulates  when  at  red  even  ia 
the  body,  as  Mr.  Hewfon  has  ob- 
fcrved,  and  without  diminution  of 
temperature  or  expofure  to  air. 
This  property  the  fame  ingenious 
phyfiologid  found  ter  be  retarded  by 
the  violent  aftion  of  circulation,  and 
thus  fatisfaciorily  explained  the  butfy 
coat  on  inflamed  blood  which  had 
been  erroneoufly  imputed  to  infpif- 
fation  from  a lofs  of  the  watery 
parts. 

Water  is  that  part  of  the  blood 
which  appears  to  be  the  lead  anima- 
lized  whlld  performing  the  round  of 
circulation,  the  lofs  of  which  feems 
to  be  the  eafler  to  bear,  and  to  ad- 
mit of  the  readied  fupply  ; but,  as 
there  is  an  ample  provifion  in  the  ex- 
cretions for  carrying  off  whatever 
portion  of  this  fluid  is  fuperfluous, 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that 
there  is  little  danger,  in  health  at 
lead,  of  an  excefs  in  this  mod  in- 
nocent of  all  the  ingeda. 

The  two  mod  abundant  excretions 
are  the  perfpiration  and  urine,  and 
in  thefe  the  aqueous  ingredient  pre- 
dominates dill  more  than  in  the  cir- 
culating mafs.  Infenflble  perfpira- 
tion is  little  elfe  than  pure  water, 
with  a very  minute  quantity  of  fait, 
and  fl  ill  lffs  of  animal  matter,  fo 
little  indeed,  as  only  to  be  detected 
.by  the  fmeli.  The  liquor  that  moifl- 
ens  the  cavities  of  the  body  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  nature.  The  animal 
matter  appears  to  increafe  when  the 
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perfpiration  becomes  violent  and-fen- 
iible,  and  the  odour  proportionally 
ftronger,  and  often  of  a very  pecu- 
liar kind.  - The  obvious  ufes  of  this 
copious  excretion  feem  to  be,  not 
•nly  to  remove  a fuperabundance  of 
water  from  the  fyftem,  but  efpeci- 
ally,  by  carrying  it  off  in  a gafeous 
form,  to  conftitute  the  great  cooling 
procefs,  and  thus  keep  in  proper 
check  the  production  of  heat  by  the 
lungs.  In  the  copious  excretion  of 
urine,  the  proportion  of  water, 
though  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe, 
is  {till  very  great.  It  is  calculated 
by  Haller  at  about  to  and  it 
appears  to  have  regular  variations  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  diet,  the 
time  which  this  fecretion  requires  in 
forming,  and  the  frequency  of  dif- 
charging.  Our  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  other  ingredients  is  {till  very 
imperfect,  but  they  feem  to  be  more 
various  and  peculiar  than  thofe  of  any 
other  natural  fecretion*  No  other, 
likewife,  {hews  fuch  a total  difeafed 
change  in  chemical  compofition,  as 
that  which  occurs  during  fuccharine 
diabetes. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
the  purely  chemical  properties,  which 
water  exercifes  when  forming  a con- 
ftituent  part  of  the  animal  fluids,  may 
depend  on  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  other  ingredients,  or  the  degree 
of  temperature,  and  force  of  a&ion 
to  which  the  whole  has  been  expof- 
ed,  which  will  increafe  or  diminifh 
the  true  folvent  power  of  this  liquid, 
and  poflibly  too  on  the  order  in 
■which  the  other  contents  have  been 
prefented  to  it.  This  laft  circum- 
ftance  has  been  but  little  attended  to 
fcy  phyfiolog  ifts,  and  yet,  as  we  mud 
fuppofe  that  the  laws  of  chemical  af- 
finity are  not  entirely  fuperfeded  by 
the  living  powers,  it  is  certainly  pro- 
bable that  the  order  of  folution  of* 
the  different  contents  of  the  common 
aaimal  fluid  may,  in  feme  degree. 


affed  the  refpe&ive  proportion  of 
the  fubftances  diffolved. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  animal,  aod 
{fill  more  in  the  vegetable  fluids,  that 
water  appears  the  moft:  abundant  in- 
gredient, but  even  the  folids  of  both 
thefe  natural  productions  are  found, 
when  diforganized,  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  mod  largely  of  aqueous  fluid, 
but  altered  in  its  texture  and  deprived 
of  its  property  of  fluidity  by  the  union 
of  a very  fmall  portion  of  other  mat- 
ter, affifted  by  the  gradual  procefs 
of  growth  and  evolution  from  an  or- 
ganized body.  The  experiments  of 
Van  Helmont,  Tillet,  and  others, 
have  abundantly  proved,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  nutrition  of 
vegetables  is  the  water  which  they  ab- 
forb  from  the  earth  through  the  pores 
of  their  roots,  and  that,  by  fubmit- 
ting  them  to  diftillation,  they  are 
again  refolvable,  for  the  moft  part, 
in  water.  Some  plants  contain  much 
more  of  this  fluid  than  others ; the 
aquatic  more  than  thofe  that  grow 
on  a dry  foil,  and  in  general  all 
young  plants  more  than  thofe  that 
are  advanced  in  growth.  The  folid 
wood  of  trees  is  indeed  compofed  of 
a confiderable  quantity  of  carbona- 
ceous, earthy,  and  faline  matter,  and 
this  is  increafing  with  age  ; but  even 
the  drieft  and  moft  compaft  wood, 
fuch  as  the  heart  of  oak,  when  con- 
verted into  charcoal,  lofes  during  the 
procefs  full  three  fourths  of  its 
weight,  which  is  almoft  entirely 
pure  water.  The  willow  and  other 
aquatic  trees,  though  their  wood  ex- 
hibits a pretty  firm  texture,  contain 
only  about  a fourteenth  part  of  their 
weight  of  folid  matter,  all  the  reft 
being  refolvable  into  water.  Graft 
lofes,  in  drying  into  hay,  about  two 
thirds  of  its  weight ; and  even  the 
drieft  hay,  if  fubmitted  to  diftilla 
tion,  yields  two  thirds  of  its  weigh( 
of  pure  water.  As  the  animal  folid 
are  all  formed  out  of  vegetable  mat  j 
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ter  directly  or  indirectly,  we  might 
conclude  a priori  that  the  aqueous 
fluid,  the  principal  component  part 
of  vegetables,  would  alfo  enter  large- 
ly into  the  compofition  of  animal 
fubftance,  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  cafe  by  adtual  experiment. 

It  appears  to  be  a diitinguiftiing 
mark  of  organic  matter,  that  in  it  a 
vaft  proportion  of  mere  water  is  ca- 
pable of  being  fo  intimately  united 
with  ether  fubftances  as  to  lofe  that 
fluidity  which,  in  its  uncombined 
ftate,  it  affumes  at  a temperature 
above  the  freezing  point,  and4  of 
giving  that  peculiar  elafticity,  flexi- 
bility, and  cohelion,  which  are  fo 
neceftary  to  a body  that  is  to  poiTefs 
the  powers  of  locomotion,  or  at  lead 
to  be  furnifhed  with  a fyltem  of  vef- 
fels  in  which  a conftant  re-adtion  of 
parts  and  perpetual  internal  move- 
ments are  going  on,  without  deftroy- 
ing  that  juxtapofition  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  an  organic  ftrudlure.  A 
mineral,  a fimple  faline  body,  or,  in 
fhort,  arty  fubftance  that  is  not  an 
immediate  conftituent  part  of  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  is  fcarcely  ever 
fufceptible  of  any  intermediate  Hate 
between  the  folid  and  the  fluid  tex- 
ture produced  by  an  union  with 
any  proportion  of  liquid  menftruum  ; 
a chryftal  of  Glauber’s  fait,  for  in- 
ftance,  though  it  contains  half  its 
weight  of  water,  is  neither  flexible 
nor  elaftic ; and  if  heated,  it  patfes 
immediately  into  the  ftate  of  folu- 
tion,  owing  to  the  increafed  folvent 
power  of  its  water  of  chryftalliza- 
tion ; but  the  glutinous  part  of 
wheat  flour,  though  dry  and  pulve- 
rulent, no  fooner  comes  into  contact 
with  water,  than  it  abforbs  a part, 
becomes  thereby  highly  dudtile  and 
tenacious,  and  even  refufes  to  unite 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
rame  fluid,  except  by  the  afliftance 
af  a degree  of  heat,  which  entirely 
liters  its  original  properties.  If, 
therefore,  we  conlider  water,  cither 


as  the  principal  folvent  for  all  the 
alimentary  matter  which  the  animal 
body  perpetually  receives  from  with- 
out, or  as  the  bafis  of  all  the  fecre- 
tions  and  excretions  that  perform 
particular  fundtions,  or  as  a large 
conftituent  part  of  the  folids  of  every 
denomination  ; if  we  furvey  its  agen- 
cy as  diftufed  through  every  tube 
of  the  complicated  fyftem  of  an  or- 
ganized body,  or  condenfed  into 
firm  or  flexible  fibres,  we  (hall  have 
no  hefitation  in  allowing  it  a high, 
place  among  thofe  important,  but 
Ample  materials,  out  of  which  is 
formed  the  curious  and  interefting 
ftrudlure  of  every  animated  being. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  waters 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
in  manufadtures,  and  domeftic  pur- 
pofes,  where  the  objedt  is  to  ufe  a 
fimple  pure  water;  and  all  the  fo- 
reign matter  which  the  liquid  may 
contain,  is  confidered  as  detrimental, 
or,  at  beft,  ufelefs.  Some  notice  of 
thefe  is  requifite  on  account  of  the 
abundant  daily  ufe  which  we  make 
of  them  ; and  the  various  fubftances 
which  they  contain  fhould  be  noticed, 
as  they  here  conftitute  mere  impuri- 
ties, fome  of  which  are  innocent, 
others  prejudicial ; forne  maybe  got 
rid  of  by  fimple  methods,  others  can 
only  be  removed  by  chemical  pro- 
ceftes  which  can  feldom  be  adopted 
for  common  ufe.  As  the  ftandard 
of  perfedtly  pure  water,  we  mud 
have  recourfe  to  that  which  is  arti- 
ficially purified  by  diftillation  ; for 
every  natural  water  contains  fome  fo- 
reign ingredients ; and  the  excellence 
of  thefe  waters  is  diredtly  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  in  properties  to 
that  which  is  diftilled. 

I.  Dijlilled  water.  This  is  the 
lighted  of  all  others,  containing 
neither  folid  nor  gafeous  fubftances 
in  dotation,  is  perfedtly  void  of  tafte 
and  fmell,  colourlefs  and  beautifully 
tranfparent,  has  a foft  feel,  and  wets 
the  fingers  more  readily  than  any 
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other.  It  mixes  uniformly  with 
foap  into  a fmooth  opaline  mixture, 
but  may  be  added  to  a folution  of 
foap  in  fpirit  of  wine  without  injur- 
ing its  tranfparency.  The  clearnefs 
of  diftilled  water  is  not  impaired  by 
the  molt  delicate  chemical  re- agents, 
fuch  as  lime  water,  a folution  of  ba- 
rytes in  any  acid,  nitrated  lilver,  or 
acid  of  fugar.  When  evaporated  in 
a filver  veflel  it  leaves  no  refiduum  ; 
if  preferved  from  accefs  of  foreign 
matter  floating  in  the  air,  it  may  be 
kept  for  ages  unaltered  in  vefi'els 
upon  which  it  has  no  action,  as  it 
does  not  polTefs  within  itfelf  the 
power  of  decompofition.  As  it 
freezes  exa&ly  at  32s  of  Fahrenheit 
and  boils  at  212®  under  the  atmof- 
pherical  prdfure  of  29,8°  inches, 
thefe  points  are  made  ufe  of  as  the 
llandard  ones  for  their  mometrical 
divifion  ; and  its  fpecific  weight  being 
always  the  fame  under  light  preffure 
and  temperature,  it  is  employed  for 
the  comparative  ftandard  of  fpecif.c 
gravity. 

Pure  diftilled  water  can  only  be 
procured  from  water  which  contains 
no  volatile  matters  that  will  rife  in 
diftillation,  and  continue  ftill  in  union 
with  the  vapour  when  condenfed. 
ftlany  fub^ances  are  volatile  during 
diftillation,  but  moll  of  the  gafes, 
fuch  as  common  air,  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  like,  are  incapable  of  uniting 
with  water  at  a high  temperature : 
other  bodies,  however,  fuch  as  vege- 
table effential  oil,  and  in  general, 
much  of  that  which  gives  the  pecu- 
liar odour  to  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  will  remain  in  water  after 
diftillation.  So  the  fleam  of  many 
animal  and  vegetable  decoCtions  has 
a certain  flavour  which  diftinguifhes 
it  from  pure  water  ; and  the  aqueous 
exhalation 'from  living  bodies,  which 
is  a kind  of  diftillation,  has  a fimilar 
impregnation. 

To  obtain  diftilled  water  perfe&ly 
pure,  much  ftrefs  was  laid  by  former 
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chemifts  on  repeating  the  procefs  a 
great  number  of  times  ; but  it  was 
found  by  Lavoifier,  that  rain  water 
once  diftilled,  rejecting  the  firft  and 
laft  products,  was  as  pure  a water  as 
could  be  procured  by  any  fubfequent 
diftillal  ions. 

Diftilled  water  appears  to  poilefs 
a higher  power  than  any  other  as  a 
folvent  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  thefe  it  holds  in  folu- 
tion as  little  as  poffible  altered  from 
the  ftate  in  which  theyexifted  in  the 
body  that  yielded  them.  Hence  the 
great  practical  utility  of  that  kind  of 
chemical  analyfis  which  prefents  the 
proximate  conftituent  parts  of  thefe 
bodies,  and  which  is  effected  parti- 
cularly by  the  afliftance  of  pure  wa- 
ter. On  the'  other  hand,  a faline, 
earthy,  or  othervvife  impure  water, 
will  alter  the  texture  of  fome  of  the 
parts,  impair  their  folubility,  pro* 
duce  material  changes  on  the  colour- 
ing matter,  and  become  a lefs  accu- 
rate analyfer  or.  account  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  contents. 

Diftilled  water  is  feldom  employed 
to  any  extent  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  or  in  manufactures,  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  of  procuring  it 
in  large  quantities  ; but  for  prepar- 
ing a great  number  of  medicines, 
and  in  almoft  every  one  of  the  nicer  % 
chemical  procefles  that  are  carried 
on  in  the  liquid  way,  this  water  is  p 
an  eftential  requifite.  The  only  it 
cafes  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  large-  |:ic 
ly  as  an  article  of  drink,  have  been  ftp 
in  thofe  important  trials  made  of  the  Bpt( 
practicability  of  procuring  it  by  con-  I T 
denting  the  fleam  of  fea  water  by  > 
means  of  a fimple  apparatus  adapted  Mj, 
to  a fhip’s  boiler ; and  thefe  have 
fully  (hewn  the  eafe  with  which  a 
large  quantity  of  frefh  water  of  the  l;-  j 
pureft  kind,  may  be  bad  at  fea,  at  a 
moderate  expence  ; whereby  one  of  ft^ 
the  moll  diftrefling  of  all  wants  may  kej 
be  relieved.  There  are  one  or  two  |t2 
circumftances  which  feem  to  (hew  ^ 
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tlint  water,  when  not  already  loaded 
Xvith  foreign  matter,  may  become 
as  folvent  for  concretions  in  urinary 
paffages.  At  leaft,  we  know  that 
very  material  advantage  has  been  de- 
rived in  thefe  cafes  from  very  pure 
natural  fprings,  and  hence  a couffe 
of  diddled  water  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a fair  fubjedl  of  experi- 
ment. 

2.  Rain  Watery  is  the  next  in  pii' 
rity  to  diftilled  water,  is  that  which 
has  undergone  a natural  dift illation 
from  the  earth,  and  is  condenfed  in 
the  form  of  rain.  This  is  a water 
fo  nearly  approaching  to  abfolute  pu- 
rity as  probably  to  be  equal  to  dif- 
I tilled  water  for  every  purpofe  except 
in  the  nicer  chemical  experiments. 

' The  foreign  contents  of  rain  water 
appear  to  vary  according  to  the  date 
of  the  air  through  which  it  falls. 

I The  heterogeneous  atmofphere  of  a 
fmoaky  town  will  give  fome  impreg- 
nation to  rain  as  it  paffes  through, 
and  this,  though  it  may  not  be  at 
once  perceptible  on  chemical  exami- 
nation, will  yet  render  it  liable  to 
fpontaneous  change  ; and  hence, 
rain  water,  if  long  kept,  efpecially 
in  hot  climates,  acquires  a (trong 
fmell,  becomes  full  of  animalcula, 
and  in  fome  degree  putrid.  Accor- 
ding to  Margraaff,  the  conftant  fo- 
reign contents  of  rain  water  appear 
to  be  fome  traces  of  the  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids ; but  as  this  water  is  al- 
ways very  fofl,  it  is  admirably 
idapted  for  diffolving  foap,  or  for 
he  folution  of  alimentary  or  co- 
ouring  matter*  and  it  is  accordingly 
ifed  largely  for  thefe  purpofes.  The 
pecific  gravity  of  rain  water  is  fo 
learly  the  fame  as  that  of  dillilled 
vater,  that  it  requires  the  moll  de- 
dicate inllruments  to  afeertain  the 
lifference.  Rain,  that  falls  in  towns, 
cquires  a fmall  quantity  of  fulphat 
•f  lime  and  calcareous  matter  from 
he  mortar  and  plaifter  of  the 
oufes. 


3.  Ice  and  Snow  Water.  This 
equals  rain  water  in  purity,  and, 
when  frefh  melted  contains  no  air, 
which  is  expelled  during  freezing. 
In  cold  climates  and  in  high  lati- 
tudes, thawed  fnow  forms  the  con- 
ftant drink  of  the  inhabitants  during 
winter ; and  the  vaft  mafles  of  ice 
which  float  on  the  polar  feas  afford 
an  abundant  fupply  to  the  mariner. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  a weak 
brine,  expofed  to  a moderate  freez- 
ing cold,  it  is  only  the  watery  part 
that  congeals,  leaving  the  unfrozen 
liquor  proportionately  ftronger  of  the 
fait.  The  fame  happens  with  a di- 
lute folution  of  vegetable  acids,  with 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  like;  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  property 
to  reduce  the  faline  part  to  a more 
concentrated  form.  Snow  water  has 
long  lain  under  the  imputation  of  oc- 
calioning  tliofe  ftrumous  fwellings  in 
the  neck  which  deform  the  inhabi- 
tants of  many  of  the  Alpine  vallies  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  fupported  by 
any  well  authenticated  indifputable 
fails,  and  is  rendered  ftill  more  im- 
probable, if  not  entirely  overturned, 
by  the  frequency  of  the  difeafe  in 
Sumatra*  where  ice  and  fnow  are 
never  feen,  and  its  being  quite  un- 
known in  Chili  and  in  Thibet, 
though  the  rivers  of  thefe  countries 
are  chiefly  fupplied  by  the  melting  of 
the  fnow,  with  which  the  mountains 
are  covered. 

4.  Spring  Water.  Under  this  com- 
prehenfive  claf3  are  included  all  wa- 
ters that  fpring  from  fome  depth  be- 
neath the  foil,  and  are  ufed  at  the 
fountain  head,  or  at  leaft  before  they 
have  run  any  confiderable  diflance  ex- 
pofed to  the  air.  It  is  obvious  that 
fpring  water  will  be  as  various  in  its 
contents  as  the  fubftances  that  com- 
pofe  the  foil  through  which  it  flows. 
When  the  ingredients  are  not  fuch 
as  to  give  any  peculiar  medical  or 
fenfible  properties,  and  the  water  is 
ufed  for  common  purpofes,  it  is  dif- 
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tinguifhed  as  a hard  or  foft  fpring, 
fweet  or  brackifh,  clear  or  turbid, 
and  the  like.  Ordinary  fprings  in- 
fenfibly  pafs  into  mineral  fprings,  as 
their  foreign  contents  become  more 
notable  and  uncommon  ; though 
fometimes  waters  have  acquired  great 
medical  reputation  for  mere  purity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of 
fprings  are  cold  ; but  as  they  take 
their  origin  at  forne  depth  from  the 
furface  and  below  the  influence  of 
the  external  atmofphere,  their  tem- 
perature is,  in  general,  pretty  uni- 
form during  every  viciflitude  of  fea- 
fon,  and  always  ieveral  degrees 
higher  than  the  freezing  point. 
Others,  again,  arife  conflantly  hot, 
or  with  a temperature  always  ex- 
ceeding the  fummer  heat  ; and  the 
■warmth  pcfieffed  by  the  water  is 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  varies  little  winter 
or  fummer. 

One  of  the  principal  inconvenien- 
cies  in  almoft  every  lpring  water,  is 
its  hardnefs,  owing  to  the  prefence 
of  earthy  falts,  which,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cafes,  are  only 
the  infipid  fubftances,  chalk  and  fe- 
lenite,  which  do  not  impair  the  tafte 
of  the  water  ; whihl  the  air  which  it 
contains,  and  its  grateful  coolnefs, 
render  it  a moll  agreeable,  and  ge- 
nerally a perfectly  innocent,  drink  ; 
though  fometimes,  in  weak  ilomachs, 
- it  is  apt  to  occafion  an  uneafy  fenfe 
of  weight  in  that  organ  followed  by 
a degree  of  dyfpepfia.  The  quan- 
tity of  earthy  falts  varies  conlidcra- 
bly  ; but,  in  general,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  thefe 
in  the  pint  will  conilitute  a hard 
water,  unfit  for  wafhing  with  foap, 
and  for  many  other  purpofes  of 
houfehold  ufe  or  manufaiftures.  The 
water  of  deep  wells  is  always,  ceteris 
paribus , much  harder  than  that  of 
fprings  which  overflow  their  chan- 
nel ; for  much  agitation  and  expo- 
fure  to  air  produce  a gradual  depo- 


fition  cf  the  calcareous  earth ; and 
hence  fpring  water  often  incrults  to 
a considerable  thicknefs  the  infide  of 
any  kind  of  tube  through  which  it 
flows,  as  it  arifes  from  the  earth. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  waters 
is  alfo,  in  general,  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  kind  of  water,  that  of 
the  fea  excepted.  Springs  that  over- 
flow their  channel,  and  form  to 
themfelves  a limited  bed,  pafs  infen- 
fibly  into  the  (late  of  ftream,  or  ri- 
ver water,  and  become  thereby  al- 
tered in  fome  of  their  chemical  pro- 
perties. 

5.  River  Water.  This  is  in  ge- 
neral much  fofter  and  more  free  from 
earthy  falts  than  the  lad,  but  con- 
tains lefs  air  of  any  kind  ; for,  by 
the  agitation  of  a long  current,  and 
in  moll  cafes  a great  encreafe  of  tem- 
perature, it  lofes  com-mon  air  and 
carbonic  acids,  and  with  this  kill, 
much  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in 
folution.  The  fpecific  gravity  there- 
by becomes  lefs,  the  tafte  not  fo 
harlh,  but  lefs  frefli  and  agreeable, 
and  out  of  a hard  fpring  is  often 
made  a ftream  of  fufficient  purity  for 
moll  of  the  purpofes  where  a foft 
water  is  required.  Some  dreams, 
however,  that  arife  from  a clean  fili- 
ceous  rock,  and  flow  in  a fandy  or 
deny  bed,  are  from  the  outfet  re- 
markably pure.  Such  are  the  moun- 
tain lakes  and  rivulets  in  the  rocky 
didridls  of  Wales,  the  fource  of  the 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Dee,  and 
numberlefs  other  rivers  that  flow 
through  the  hollow  of  every  valley. 
Switzerland  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  its 
waters,  which  pour  in  copious 
dreams  from  the  mountains ; and 
give  rife  to  fome  of  the  dneft  ri- 
vers in  Europe.  An  excellent  cb- 
ierver  and  naturalift,  the  illuftriouf 
Haller,  thus  fpeaks  of  the  Swifs  wa- 
ters, “ vulgaribus  aquis  Helveti? 
fuper  omnes  fere  Europae  regione? 
cxcellit.  Nufquam  liquidas  illas 
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aquas  8c  cryftalli  fimillimas  fe  mihi 
obtulifle  memini  pofiquam  ex  Helve- 
tia excefli.  Ex  fcopulis  enim  noftrce 
per  puros  filices  peicolatas  nulla  terra 
vitiantur.”  Some  of  them  never 
freeze  in  the  fevered  winter,  the 
caufe  of  which  is  probably,  as  Hal- 
ler conjedfures,  that  they  fpring  at 
once  out  of  a fubterraneous  refervoir 
fo  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
frofi,  and  during  their  fliort  courfe 
when  expofed  to  day  they  have  not 
time  to  be  cooled  down  from  530, 
their  original  temperature,  to  below 
the  freezing  point. 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that 
do  not  take  their  rife  from  a rocky 
| foil,  and  are  indeed  at  firft  conlide- 
rably  charged  with  foreign  matter, 
during  a long  courfe,  even  over  a 
rich  cultivated  plain,  become  remark- 
ably pure  as  to  faline  contents,  but 
often  fouled  with  mud,  and  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  exuviae,  which  are 
rather  fufnended  than  held  in  true 
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Ifolution.  Such  is  that  of  the  Thames, 
which,  taken  up  at  London  at  low 
water,  is  a very  foft  and  good  wa- 
iter, and,  after  red  and  filtration,  it 
holds  but  a very  fmali  portion  of  any 
ihing  that  could  prove  noxious  or 
mpede  any  manufacture.  It  is  alfo 
(excellently  fitted  for  fea  dore  ; but 
t here  undergoes  a remarkable  fpon- 
aneous  change.  No  water  carried 

0 fea  becomes-  putrid  fooner  than 
hat  of  the  Thames.  When  a calk 
is  opened  after  being  kept  a month 
>r  two,  a quantity  of  inflammable 
ir  tfcapes,  and  the  water  is  fo  black 
nd  offc'nfive  as  fcarcely  to  be  borne. 
Tpon  racking  it  off,  however,  into 
irge  earthern  veffels  (oil  jars  are 
ommonly  ufed  for  the  pwpofe), 
nd  expoflng  it  to  the  air,  it  gradu- 
Hy  depofits  a quantity  of  black  (li- 
ny mud,  becomes  clear  as  chrydal, 
nd  remarkably  fweet  and  palatable, 
ifhe  S eine  has  as  high  a reputation 

1 France,  and  appears  from  accurate 
xperimer.ts  to  be  a river  of  great 


purity.  It  might  be  expedled  that  a 
river  which  has  paffed  by  a large 
town,  and  received  all  its  impurities, 
and  been  ufed  by  numerous  dyers, 
tanners,  batters,  and  the  like,  that 
croud  to  its  banks  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  plenty  of  water,  fhonld 
thereby  acquire  fuch  a foulnefs  as  to 
be  very  perceptible  to  chemical  exa- 
mination for  a confiderable  difiance 
below  the  town  ; but  it  appears  from 
the  rnofi  accurate  examination  that 
where  the  fiream  is  at  all  confidcr- 
able,  tbefe  kinds  of  impurity  have 
but  little  influence  in  permanently 
altering  the  quality  of  the  water, 
efpecially  as  they  are  for  the  molt 
part  only  fufpended  and  not  truly 
diflbl  ved  ; and,  therefore,  mere  reft, 
and  efpecially  filtration,  will  reflore 
the  water  to  its  original  purity. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  mod;  accu- 
rate chemifi  would  find  it  difficult  to 
dillinguifh  water  taken  up  at  Lon- 
don, from  that  procured  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  after  each  has  been  puri- 
fied by  fimple  filtration. 

6.  Stagnated  IVaters.  The  waters 
that  prefent  the  greateft  impurities 
to  the  fenfes,  are  thofe  of  ftagnant 
pools  and  low  marfby  countries. 
They  are  filled  with  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  under- 
going deebmpofition,  and,  during 
that  procefs,  becoming  in  part  fo- 
luble  in  water,  thereby  affording  a 
rich  nutriment  to  the  fucceffion  of 
living  plants  and  infers  which  is 
fupplying  the  place  of  thofe  that 
peri  Hi.  From  the  want  of  futficient 

agitation  in  tbefe  waters,  vegetation 
goes  on  undillurbed,  and  the  furface 
becomes  covered  with  converva  and 
other  aquatic  plants;  and  as  tbefe 
{landing  waters  are  in  general  (hal- 
low, they  receive  the  full  influence 
of  the  fun,  which  further  promotes 
all  the  changes -that  are  going  on 
within  them.  The  tafie  is  gene- 
rally .vapid,  and  defiitute  of  that 
freflinefs  and  agreeable  coclncfij 
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which  dlftinguifli  fpring  water. 
However,  it  fhould  be  remarked, 
that  flagnant  waters  are  generally 
foft,  and  many  of  the  impurities 
are  only  fufpended,  and  therefore 
feparable  by  filtration  ; and  per- 
haps the  unpalatablenefs  of  this 
drink  has  canted  it  to  be  in  worfe 
credit  than  it  deferves,  on  the  fource 
of  falubrity.  The  decidedly  noxious 
effeds  produced  by  the  air  of  marfhes 
and  flagnant  pools,  have  been  often 
fuppofed  to  extend  to  the  internal 
ufe  of  thefe  waters  ; and  often,  ef- 
pecially  in  hot  climates,  a residence 
near  thefe  places  has  been  as  much 
condemned  on  one  account  as  on  the 
other,  and,  in  like  manner,  an  im- 
provement in  health  has  been  as 
much  attributed  to  a change  of  wa- 
ter as  of  air. 

Water- brash.  See  Pyrofis . 

Water-cress.  See  Najlurlium 
nquaticum . 

Water-dock.  See  Hydrolapa- 
thinn. 

Water- flag,  yellow.  See 
Iris  palujiris. 

Water-germander.  See  Scor- 
dium . 

Water-hemp.  See  Eupato- 
rtum. 

Water  lilly,  white.  See 
Nymphaa  alba. 

Water  lilly,  yellow.  See 

Nymphaa  lutea. 

Water  parsnip.  See  Sium. 

Water  zizania.  A reed  like 
plant,  zizania  aquatica  of  Linnaeus, 
which  grows  in  the  fwampy  parts  of 
Jamaica  and  Virginia.  The  Indians 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  its  grain,  and 
account  it  more  delicious  than  rice. 

Waters  mineral.  See  Mine- 
ra  waters. 

Wax.  See  Cera. 

Wheat.  The  feeds  cf  the  Tri- 
iicum  bybernum , and  ajlivvm  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  fo  termed.  It  is  to  thefe 
plants  therefore  we  are  indebted  for 
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our  bread,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
paftry.  Wheat  is  firft  ground  be- 
tween mill  denes,  and  then  fifted  to 
obtain  its  farina  or  flour.  The  flour 
of  wheat  may  be  feparated  into  its 
three  conftituent  parts,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  flour  is  to  be 
kneaded  into  a palle  with  water  in 
an  earthen  veflel,  and  the  water  con- 
tinue pouring  upon  it  from  a cock 
which,  a 3 it  falls  upon  the  pafte,  takes 
up  from  it  a very  fine  white  powder, 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the 
colour  and  confifttncy  of  milk.  This 
procefs  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
water  run  off  clear,  when  the  flour 
will  be  feparated  into  three  diftind 
parts,  i.  A grey  elaftic  matter  that 
flicks  to  the  hand,  and  on  account 
of  its  properties  has  gained  the  name 
of  the  glutinous,  or  aegeto- animal 
part.  2.  A white  powder  which  falls 
to  the  botorn  of  the  water,  and  is  the 
faculum  or  ftareh.  3.  A matter  which 
remains  diflolved  in  the  water,  and 
fee  ms  to  be  a fort  of  mucilaginous 
ex  trad.  Inc 

Flour  from  whatever  fpecies  of  tfi 

corn  obtained,  is  likewife  difpofed  to  W 
vinous  fermentation,  on  account  of  l» 

its  faccharine  contents,  the  aptitude 
for  fermentation  of  thefe  mealy  feeds 
increafes  if  they  be  firll  converted 
into  malt ; inafmuch  as  by  this  pro-  to 
ccfs,  the  gluten  which  foims  the  tto 
germ  is  feparated,  and  the  ftarchy  ;fl!n 
part  appears  to  be  converted  into  Iff. 

faccharine  matter.  The  making  of 
malt,  for  which  purpofe  barley  and  mi 
wheat  are  generally  chofen  is  as  fol-  jktk 
lows  : The  grains  are  put  in  the 
mailing  tub,  and  immerfed  in  cold  if, ; 
water,  in  a temperate  and  warm  fea-  lute 
fon,  changing  this  fluid  feveral  times,  lid  a 

efpecially  in  hot  weather,  and  they  fistot 
are  thus  kept  leaking  till  they  be  [^1 
fufficiently  foft  to  the  touch.  Upon  ilioa( 
this  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  on  a titi  j 
roomy,  clean,  airy  floor,  where,  by  . \i^\ 
the  heat  fpontaneoufly  taking  place,  fa; 
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the  vegetation  begins  and  the  grains 
germinate.  To  caufe  the  germin- 
ation to  go  on  uniformly,  the  heaps 
are  frequently  turned.  In  this  date 
the  vegetation  is  differed  to  continue 
till  the  germs  have  about  f or  ^ of 
the  length  of  the  corn.  It  is  carried 
too  far  when  the  leafy  germs  have 
begun  to  fprout. 

For  this  reafon  limits  are  fet  to  the 
germination  by  drying  the  malt, 
which  is  effected  by  transferring  it  to 
the  kiln,  or  by  fpreadiag  it  about  in 
fpacious  airy  lofts.  Dried  in  the  laft 
way  it  is  called  air  dryed  malt,  in  the 
fil'd  kiln  malt.  In  drying  this  latter 
care  mud  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
receive  a burnt  fmell,  or  be  in  part 
converted  into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by 
extraction  with  water  and  fermenta- 
tion. 

With  this  view  a quantity  of  malt 
freed  from  its  germs,  and  fufficient 
for  one  intended  brewing,  is  coarfely 
bruifed  by  grinding,  and  in  the  rnafh 
tub  firfl  well  mixed  with  fome  cold, 
then  fcalded  with  hot  water  drawn 
upon  it  from  the  boiler.  It  is  after- 
wards flrongly  and  uniformly  flirred. 
When  the  whole  mafs  has  flood 
quietly  for  a certain  time,  the  ex- 
tract, (mafh),  or  fweet  wort,  is 
brought  into  the  boiler,  and  the  malt 
remaining  in  the  tub  is  once  more 
extracted  by  infufion  with  hot  wa- 
ter. 

This  feeond  extract  treated  in  like 
manner,  is  added  to  the  firft,  and 
both  are  boiled  together. 

This  clear  deco&ion  is  now  drawn 
off,  and  called  boiled  wort.  To 
make  the  beer  more  fit  for  digeftion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  deprive  it  of 
its  too  great  and  unpleafant  fweet- 
nefs,  the  wort  is  mixed  with  a decoc- 
tion of  hops,  or  elfe  thefe  are  boiled 
with  it.  After  which  it  ought  to  be 
quickly  cooled,  to  prevent  its  tran- 
sition into  acetous  fomentation,  which 
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would  enfue,  if  it  were  kept  too  long 
in  a high  temperature. 

On  this  account  the  wort  is  tranf- 
ferred  into  the  cooler,  where  it  is  ex- 
pofed  with  a large  furface  to  cold 
air,  and  from  this  to  the  fermenting 
tub,  that  by  addition  of  a fufficient 
portion  of  refeent  yeaft  it  may  begin 
to  ferment.  When  this  fermenta- 
tion has  proceeded  to  a due  degree, 
and  the  yeaft  ceafes  to  rife,  the  beer 
is  conveyed  into  calks  (cafkedj, 
placed  in  cool  cellars,  where  it  finifhes 
its  fermentation,  and  where  it  is  well 
kept  and  preferved,  under  the  name 
of  barrelled  beer,  with  the  precaution 
of  filling  up  occafionally  the  vacancy 
caufed  in  the  veffels  by  evaporation  ; 
or  the  beer  is  bottled  before  it  has 
done  fermenting,  and  the  bottles  are 
flopped  a little  before  the  fermenta- 
tion is  completely  over.  By  fo  doing 
the  bottled  beer  is  rendered  fpark- 
hng.  In  this  ftate  it  frequently  burfts 
the  bottles,  by  the  difengagement 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it 
contains,  and  it  flrongly  froths,  like 
Champaign,  when  brought  into  con- 
tad  of  air  on  being  poured  into  ano- 
ther veftel. 

Beer  well  prepared  fhould  be  lim- 
pid and  clear,  poftefs  a due  quantity 
of  fpirit,  and  excite  no  difagreeable 
fweet  tafle,  and  contain  nodifengaged 
acid.  By  thefe  properties  it  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  vinous  beverage,  and  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  wine,  in  the  HriCt; 
fenfe,  and  other  liquors  of  that  kind, 
by  the  much  greater  quantity  of  mu- 
cilaginous matter  iwhich  it  has  re- 
ceived by  extraction  from  the  malted 
grains,  but  which  alfo  makes  it  more 
nourifhing.  Brown  beer  derives  its  co- 
lour from  malt  flrongly  roafted  in  the 
kiln,  and  its  bitterifh  tafle  from  the 
hops.  Pale  beer^  is  brewed  from 
malt  dried  in  the  air,  or  but  flightly 
roafted,  with  but  little  or  no  hops  at 
all. 

Wheat,  buck.  See  Buck 
N 4 
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Wheat,  eastern  buck.  See 
Buck  'wheat  eajlern. 

Wheat,  Indian.  See  Zea 
mays. 

Wheat,  turkey.  The  turkey 
wheat  is  a native  of  America,  where 
it  is  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  alfo  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  There  are 

many  varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
colour  of  the  grain,  and  are  frequent- 
ly raifed  in  our  gardens  by  way  of 
curiofity,  whereby  the  plant  is  well 
known.  It  is  the  chief  bread  corn 
in  fome  of  the  foil  them  parts  of 
America,  but  fince  the  introduction 
of  rice  into  Carolina,  it  is  but  little 
life d in  the  northern  colonics.  It 
makes  a main  part  too  of  the  food  of 
the  poor  people  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. This  is  the  fort  of  wheat 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ruth, 
where  it  is  faid  that  Boaz  treated 
3luth  with  parched  ears  of  corn  dip- 
ped in  vinegar.  This  method  of 
eating  the  roafled  ears  of  Turkey 
wheat  is  dill  pradtifed  in  the  Ealt  ; 
they  gather  in  the  ears  when  about 
half  ripe,  and  having  fcorched  them 
to  their  minds,  eat  them  with  as 
much  fatisfadtion  as  we  do  the  belt 
hour  bread. 

In  feveral  parts  of  South  America, 
they  parch  the  ripe  corn,  never  mak- 
ing it  into  bread  but  grinding  it  be- 
tween two  fiones,  mix  it  with  wa- 
ter in  a calabafh,  and  fo  eat  it.  The 
Indians  make  a fort  of  drink  from  this 
grain,  which  they  call  bici.  This  li- 
quor is  very  windy  and  intoxicating, 
and  has  nearly  the  tafte  of  four  fmall 
beer : but  they  do  not  ufe  it  in  com- 
mon. being  too  lazy  to  make  it  often, 
and  therefore  it  is  chiefly  kept  for  the 
celebration  of  feafts  and  weddings, 
at  which  times,  they  moftly  get  into- 
lerably drunk  with  it.  The  manner 
of  making  this  precious  beverage, 
js  to  deep  a parcel  of  corn  in  a velfel 
of  water,  till  it  grows  four,  then  the 
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old  women,  being  provided  with  ca- 
labaihes  for  the  purpofe,  ehew  fome 
grains  of  the  corn  in  their  mouths, 
and  fpitting  it  into  the  calabalhes 
empty  them  fpittle  and  all  into  the 
four  liquor,  having  previoufly  drawn 
off  the  latter  into  another  velfel. 

The  chewed  grain  foon  raifes  a 
fermentation,  and  when  this  ceafes, 
the  liquor  is  let  off  from  the  dregs, 
and  fet  by  till  wanted.  In  fome  of 
the  illands  in  the  South  Sea,  where 
each  individual  is  his  own  lawgiver, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a near 
relation  to  excufe  a murderer,  for  a 
good  drunken  bout  of  ciri. 

Whites.  The  vulgar  name  for 
a fluor  alhus.  This  difeafe  is  marked 
by  the  difeharge  of  a thin  white  or 
yellow  matter  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  attended  likewife  with  fome 
degree  of  foetor,  fmarting  in  making 
water,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
anorexia  and  atrophy.  In  fome  cafes, 
the  difeharge  is  of  fo  acrid  a nature, 
as  to  produce  effects  on  thofe  who  are 
connected  with  the  woman,  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  venereal  matter,  giv- 
ing rife  to  excoriations  about  the 


glans,  penis,  and  preputium,  and  oc> 
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cafioning  a weeping  from  the  urethra. 

To  diftinguith  leucorrhaea  froni 
gonorrhea,  it  will  be  very  neceffar)  . 
to  attend  to  the  fymptoms.  In  tlu 
latter  ; the  running  is  conllant,  but 
in  a fmall  quanity  ; there  is  mucl 
ardor  urine,  itching  of  the  pudenda 
fvvelling  of  the  labia,  increafed  in 
clination  to  venery,  and  very  fre 
quently  an  enlargement  of  the  gland 
in  the  groin  ; whereas  in  the  forme 
the  difeharge  is  irregular,  come 
away  often  in  large  lumps,  and  i 
confiderable  quantities,  and  is  neithe 
preceded  by,  nor  accompanied  Avit 
any  inftammatory  affection  of  tt 
pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  dor 
to  the  parts  by  difficult  and  tedioi 
labours,  frequent  mifearriages,  m 
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| moderate  flowings  of  the  menfes, 
for  profufe  evacuations,  poor  diet,  an 
lull  abufc  of  tea  and  other  caufes  giving 
ffJhl  rife  to  general  debility,  or  to  a laxity 
iotlJ  of  the  parts  more  immediately  con- 
Irar  cerncd,  are  thofe  which  ufually  pro- 
duce the  whites,  vulgarly  fo  called, 
ifo i from  the  difeharge  being  commonly 
C2(J  of  that  colour. 

Ire?  i ‘ Fluor  albus,  in  fome  cafes,  indi- 
ntt  cates  that  there  is  a difpofition  to 
vtp  difeafe  in  the  uterus,  or  parts  con- 
ji,f  nefted  with  it,  efpecially  where  the 
Dtt|  quantity  of  the  difeharge  is  very  co- 
fofij  | pious,  and  its  quality  highly  acrimo- 
nious. By  fome  the  difeafe  has  been 
confidered  as  never  arifing  from  de- 
bility of  the  fyftem,  but  as  being 
always  a primary  affection  of  the  ute- 
rus. Delicate  women  with  lax  fibres, 
who  remove  from  a cold  climate  to 
a warm  one  are,  however,  very  apt 
to  be  attacked  with  it,  without  the 
parts  having  previoufiy  fuftained  any 
kind  of  injury. 

The  difeafe  thews  itfelf  by  an  ir- 
regular difeharge  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  of  a fluid,  which  in  different 
women  varies  much  in  colour,  being 
cither  of  a white,  green,  yellow,  or 
brown  hue.  In  the  beginning  it  is 
however,  mod  ufually  white  and  pel- 
lucid, and  in  the  progrefs  of  thecom- 
I plaint  acquires  the  various  decolour- 
ations, and  different  degrees  of  acri- 
mony, from  whence  proceeds  a flight 
degree  of  fmarting  in  making  wa- 
ter. Betides  the  difeharge,  the  pa- 
tient is  frequently  afflicted  with  fevere 
and  conttant  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  lofs  of  ftrength,  failure  of  appe- 
tite, deje&ion  of  fpirits.palenefs  of  the 
countenance,  chillinefs,  and  languor. 
Where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long 
continuance,  and  very  fevere,  a flow 
j fever,  attended  with  difficult  refpi- 
ration,  palpitations,  faintiugs,  and 
anarfarcous  fwellings  of  the  lower 
extremities,  often  enfues. 

A perfect  removal  of  the  diforder 
tyill  Jit  all  times  be  a difficult  matter 


to  procure  ; but  it  will  be  much  more 
fo  in  cafes  of  long  Handing,  and 
where  the  difeharge  is  accompanied 
with  a high  degree  of  acrimony.  In 
thefe  cafes,  many  diforders,  fuch  as 
prolapfus  uteri,  ulcerations  of  the 
organ,  atrophy  and  dropfy,  are  apt 
to  take  place,  which  in  the  end  prove 
Fatal. 

Where  the  difeafe  terminates  in 
death,  the  internal  furface  of  the 
uterus  appears,  on  difh-ction,  to  be 
pale,  flabby,  and  relaxed  ; and  where 
organic  affections  have  arifen,  much 
the  fame  appearances  are  to  be  met 
with  as  have  been  noticed  under  the 
head  of  menorrhagia.  See  Leuco - 
rhaa. 

White  swelling.  See  Ar - 
thropuofis  and  Hydarthrus . 

Whortleberry  bears.  See 
Uva  itrji. 

Whortleberry,  red.  See 

V it  is  ida  a. 

Widow- wail.  See  Mezerctim. 

Wild  carrot.  See  Daucus 
fylvcflris. 

Wild  cue  UMBER.  See  Cucu - 
mis  ag  reft  is. 

W ild  kavew.  See  Napus. 

Willow,  crak.  See  Saiix. 

Willow,  sweet.  See  Myrlus 
hr  ub  antic  a. 

Willow,  white.  Sec  Saiix. 

Willow-herb.  See  Lyfunacha 
purpurea. 

Willow-herb,  rosebay.  See 
Rofebay  willow  herb. 

Willow  leaved  oak.  See 
Quercus  phellos. 

W r n E,  ( Vinum , i,  n.).  The  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
Ritis  vinifera  of  Li  imams.  Vitisfo - 
liis  lobatis  finuatis  nudis.  Oafs  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  Monogynia . The 
wines  principally  ufed  in  medicine 
are,  the  vinum  album  hifpanicumy  or 
mountain  wine,  vinum  ’ canarium , ca- 
nary or  fack  wine,  the  vinum  rhena - 
tiumy  or  rher.ifli  wine,  and  the  vinum 
rubrum , or  port  wine.  On  a chemi- 


cal  inveftigation  all  wines  confift 
chiefly  of  water,  alkohol,  a peculiar 
acid,  the  carbonic  acid,  tartar,  and  an 
adftringent  gummi-rennous  matter  in 
which  the  colour  of  the  red  wine  re- 
fides,  and  which  is  exprefted  from  the 
hulks  of  the  grape.  They  differ 
from  eacli  other  in  the  proportion  of 
thefe  ingredients,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  alkohol,  which  they  contain. 
The  qualities  of  wines  depend  not 
only  upon  the  difference  of  the  grapes, 
as  containing  more  or  lefs  of  faccha- 
rine  juice  and  the  acid  matte*-  which 
accompanies  it,  but  alfo  upon  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  procefs  of 
fermentation.  New  wines  ate  liable 
to  a flrong  degree  of  acefcency  when 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  thereby 
occafton  much  flatulency  and  eructa- 
tions of  acid  matter  ; heartburn  and 
violent  pains  in  the  ftomach  from 
fpafms  are  alfo  often  produced  ; and 
the  acid  matter,  by  palling  into  the 
inteftines  and  mixing  with  the  bile, 
is  apt  to  occafion  colics  or  excite 
dianheeas.  Sweet  wines  are  like- 
wife  more  difpofed  to  become  acef- 
ccnt  in  the  ftomach  than  others : but 
as  the  quanity  of  alkohol  which  they 
contain  is  more  conliderable  than  ap- 
pears fenfiblv  to  the  tafte,  their  acef- 
cency is  thereby  in  a great  meafure 
counteracted.  Red  port  and  moft 
of  the  red  wines  have  an  adftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  and  prove  ufeful  in  reftrain- 
ing  immoderate  evacuations  ; on  the 
contrary,  thofe  which  are  of  an  acid 
nature,  as  rhenifh,  pafs  freely  by  the 
kidneys,  and  gently  loofen  the  belly. 
But  this,  and  perhaps  all  the  thin  or 
weak  wines,  though  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  yet  as  containing  little  alko- 
hol, are  readily  difpofed  to  become 
acid  in  the  ftomach,  and  thereby  to 
aggravate  ali  arthritic  and  calculous 
complaints,  as  well  as  to  produce  the 
effects  of  new'’  wine.  The  general 
effects  of  wine  are,  to  ftimulate  the 
ftomach,  exhilerate  the  {pints,  warm 


the  habit,  quicken  the  circulation 
promote  perfpiration,  and,  in  large  | r 
quantities,  to  prove  intoxicating,  anc  Ik, 
powerfully  fedative.  In  many  dif  Mn 
orders  wine  is  univerfally  admitted  tc 
be  of  important  fervice,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  fevers  of  the  typhus  kind,  oi 
of  a putrid  tendency  ; in  which  it  is  j " e 
found  to  raife  the  p-dfe,  fupport  the 
ftrength,  promote  a aiaphorefis,  and  , a 
to  refift  putrefaction  ; and  in  many  | J 
cafes  it  proves  of  more  immediate  fe,l 
advantage  than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Kr 
Delirium,  which  is  the  confequence  »(fr 
of  excefiive  irritability,  and  a defec-jfcn 
tive  ftate  of  nervous  energy,  is  often 
entirely  removed  by  the  free  ufe  of  j^i 
wine.  It  is  alfo  a well-founded  ob-  I 
fervation,  that  thofe  w'ho  indulge  in  wcr. 
the  ufe  of  wine  are  lefs  fubjcfl  to  fe-  i JU 
vers  of  the  malignant  and  intermit-  I n 
tent  kind.  In  the  putrid  fore  throat,  l e 
in  the  fmall  pox  when  attended  with  Lr 
great  debility  and  fymptoms  of  pu~ 
tridity,  in  gangrenes,  and  in  the 
plague,  wine  is  to  be  confidercd  as  a 
principal  remedy  ; and  in  almoft  all 
cafes  of  languor,  and  of  great  prof-  1; 
tration  of  ftrength,  wine  is  experi-  ;cr[ 
enced  to  be  a more  grateful  and  effi- 
cacious cordial  than  can  be  furniffitd  If, 
from  the  whole  clafs  of  aromatics.  1*,, 


Method  of  dif  covering  whether  wins 
has  been  adulterated  with  any  metals 
prejudicial  to  the  health. 

The  property  which  liver  of  ful- 
phur,  the  alkali fulphuratum,  and  he- 
patic air,  or  fulphurated  hydrogen, 
poftefs  of  precipitating  lead  in  a black 
form,  has  been  long  ago  made  pub- 
lic ; and  this  property  has  been  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  quality  of 
wines  by  means  of  the  liquor  pro- 
batorius  Wirtembergeniis,  or  Wir- 
temberg  proving  liquor.  But  in  try- 
ing wines  fuppofed  to  have  been 
adulterated,  this  proof  does  more 
harm  than  fervice,  becaufe  it  preci- 
pitates iron  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  pernicious  lead,  Many  wine* 
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nerchants  of  the  greated  refpe&a- 
lility  rendered  by  thefe  means  fuf- 
edted,  have  been  ruined.  There 
vas  wanting  then  a re-agent,  which 
hon’d  difcover  in  wine  thofe  metals 
only  which  are  prejudicial  to  the 
lealth  of  man. 

The  following  liquor  which  pre- 
:ipitates  lead  and  copper  in  a black 
orm,  and  arfenic  of  an  orange  co- 
our,  &c.  but  does  not  precipitate 
ron.  The  lath,  which  is  not  noxious, 
uid  rather  falutary  to  the  conftitu- 
;ion,  frequently  gets  into  wines  by 
accident. 

Method  of  preparing  the  proving  liquor. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  oyfter  lhells 
and  crude  fulphur  in  a fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a crucible  ; 
heat  it  in  a wind  furnace,  and  in- 
creafe  the  fire  fuddenly,  fo  as  to 
bring  the  crucible  to  a white  heat, 
for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  minutes ; 
pulverize  the  mafs,  when  it  is  cold, 

; and  preferve  it  in  a bottle  clofely 
fe;  flopped.  To  prepare  the  liquor, 
put  120  grains  of  this  powder  and 
120  grains  of  cream  of  tartar  (aci- 
dulous tartrite  ofpotafh)  into  a firong 
bottle,  fill  the  bottle  with  common 
water,  which  boil  for  an  hour,  and 
then  let  it  cool  ; clofe  the  bottle  im- 
mediately and  fhake  it  for  fome  time  ; 
after  it  has  remained  at  reft  to  fettle, 
decant  the  pure  liquor,  and  pour 
it  into  fmall  phials,  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  an  ounce  each,  fir  ft  putting 

{into  each  of  them  20  drops  of  muri- 
atic acid.  They  mult  be  (topped 
very  clofely  with  a piece  of  wax,  in 
which  there  is  a fmall  mixture  of 
turpentine.  One  part  of  this  liquor 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  fufpected 
wine,  will  difcover  by  a very  fenfible 
black  precipitate  the  lead  traces  of 
lead,  copper,  &c.  but  will  produce  no 
effect  upon  iron  if  it  contains  any  of 
t that  metal.  When  the  precipitate 
has  fallen  down,  it  may  (till  be  dif— 

1 covered  whether  the  wine  contain* 


iron,  by  faturating  the  decanted  li- 
quor with  a little  fait  of  tartar  (tar- 
tareous  acidulum  of  potafh),  by 
which  the  liquor  will  immediately 
become  black.  Pure  wines  remain 
clear  and  bright  after  this  liquor  has 
been  added  to  them. 

Winter  bark.  See  Winte - . 
ranus  cortex. 

Winter  cherry.  See  Alke- 
kenvi. 

o 

Winter  a aromatica.  The 
fyflematic  name  of  the  winter  bark 
tree.  See  Winter  anus  cortex. 

Winte  ranus  cortex,  Win- 
ter anus  cortex  mugellantcus.  The 
bark  of  the  Winter  a aromatica  pedun- 
culis  agqragatis  terminalibus , pijlillis 
quatuor  ; it  is  very  much  allied  in  its 
properties  to  the  canella  alba.  See 
Canella  alba. 

Winteranus  spurius.  See 
Canella  alba. 

Wtspering.  A lownefs  of  fpeech 
caufed  by  uttering  the  words  fo 
feebly  as  not  to  produce  any  vibra- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

Wolfs  bane.  See  Aconitum. 

Wolfs  bane,  blue.  See  Aconi* 
turn. 

Womb.  See  Uterus . 

Womb,  inflammation  of.  See 
Hyjleritis. 

Wood  louse.  See  Millepedes . 

Wood  so  reel.  See  Lujula. 

Woody  nightshade.  See  DuU 
camara. 

Worm  bark.  S te.  Geoff  sea. 

W ORM  GRASS,  PERENNIAL.  See 
Spigelta. 

Worm  guinea.  Dracunculus. 
A fing-ular  worm  which  infinuates  it- 
fclf  under  the  (kin,  and  creeps  along 
the  cellular  membrane.  It  is  pecu- 
liar to  Africa  and  warm  climates. 

Worm  ring.  A fpecies  of  her- 
pes. See  Herpes. 

Worm  seed.  See  Santcnicum. 

Worm  wood.  See  Abfinthium 
vulgar  e. 

Wormwood  mountain.  The 
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^rtemifa  glacralis  of  Linn  ecus,  which 
is  common  about  the  Alps,  and  fimi- 
Jar  in  its  virtues  to  the  common 
wormwood. 

Wormwood,  roman.  See  Ah- 
Jinthium  vulgar  e. 

Wormwood,  sea.  See  Abjln - 
th  i a m mar  it  fft  u m . 

Wormwood,  tartareum.  See 
Sat  itonieum. 

Worms.  Vermes.  There  are  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  animals  which  infelt 
the  human  body.  Their  ufual  di- 
vilion  is  into  thole  which  inhabit  only 
the  inteltinal  canal,  as  the  afc^ridcs, 
&c.  ; and  thofe  which  are  found  in 
other  parts,  as  hydatids,  &c.  Such 
is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human 
flomach  and  iriteftir.es, that  inledts  and 
worms  or  their  ovula,  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  conveyed  into  that  canal 
with  thofe  things,  that  are  continually 
- j taken  as  food,  but  fuch  infecls  or 
woims  do  not  live  long  and  feldoin, 
if  eyer,  generate  in  a fttuation  fo 
wide  from  their  natural  one'.  Be- 
tides thefe  there  are  worms,  that  are 
never  found  in  any  other  li t nation 
than  the  human  llomach  or  intef- 
tines,  and  which  thtre  generate 
and  produce  their  fpecies.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  human  ftomach  and 
inteftines  are  the  feat  for  animalcule, 
which  are  Iran  Hated  from  their  na- 
tural fttuation,  and  alfo  for  wortais 
proper  to  (hem,  which  live  in  no  other 
fuuation. 

Firjl  Clafs .- — This  contains  thofe 
which  are  generated  and  noijrifh- 
cd  in  the  human  inteltinal  canal, 
and  which  there  propagate  their  fpe- 
cies. 

Second  Clafs , comprehends  thofe 
infects  or  worms  that  accidentally 
enter  the  human  primse  vise  ab  extra, 
and  which  never  propagate  their 
fpecies  in  that  canal,  but  are  foon 
eliminated  from  the  body  ; fucli  are 
feveral  fpecies  of  Scarabai , the  Lum- 
inous terefiris , the  Fafciola , the 
Gordius  intejlinalis,  $nd  others.  The 
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fecond  clafs  belongs  to  the  provino 
of  natural  hiftory.  The  coniidtr 
ation  of  the  fir  ft  clafs  to  the  phyli 
cian  which,  from  the  variety  it  af- 
fords, may  be  divived  into  different 
orders,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

Order  I.  Round  worms. 

* Genus  I.  Inteltinal  afearides. 

Character.  Body  round,  head  ob-l 
tufe,  and  furnifhed  with  three  vehicles, 
Species  I.  Af carts  lumbricoides , 
The  long  round  worm  or  lumbricoid 
afearis. 
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Character.  "When  full 
foot  in  length.  Mouth  triangular. 

II.  Afearis  vermicularis.  'I  he 
thread  or  maw  worm. 

Cba  racier.  When  full  grown, 
" half  an  inch  in  length,  tail  terminates 
in  a fine  point. 

Genus  II.  inteftinal  tvichurides. 

Char  after.  Body  round,  (ail  three 
times  the  length  of  the  body,  head 
without  veficlts. 

Species.  Trichuris  vulgaris.  The 
trichuris  or  long  thread  worm. 

Char  after.  The  head  furnilhed 

with  a probofeis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

Genus  I.  Inteftinal  tape  worm. 

Charafter.  Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  I.  Tania  ofeulis  marginali- 
bus.  The  long  tape  worm. 

Charafter.  The  ofcula  are  litu- 
ated  upon  the  margin  of  the  joints. 

II.  Tania  ofeulis  fup erficial.bus . 
The  broad  tape  worm. 

Charafter.  The  ofcula  are  placed 
upon  (lie  flattened  fur  face. 

Thefe  worms  were  all  known  to 
the  ancients,  the  trichuris  only  ex- 
cepted, and  are  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Cel- 
fus,  Faulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny. 

Wort.  An  infufion  of  malt. 
This  has  been  found  extremely  ufe- 
ful  in  the  cure  of  the  feurvy. 

Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  very  inge- 
nious experimental  effays,  having 
laid  down  as  a principle,  u that  the 
cure  of  the  fgurvy  depends  on  the 
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(fermentative  quality  in  the  remedies 
made  ufe  of,”  was  led  to  enquire 
after  a fubitance,  capable  of  being 
jprefervcd  during  a long  fea  voyage, 
and  yet  containing  materials  by  which 
a fermentation  might  occafionally  be 
excited  in  the  bowels.  Such  an 
one  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in 
malt,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
grain  of  barley,  brought  fuddenly  to 
a germinating  (late  by  heat  and  moif- 
ture,  and  then  dried,  whereby  irs 
faccharine  principle  is  developed,  and 
rendered eafy.of  e^tra£lionby  watery 
liquors.  The  fweet  infufion  of  this 
he  propofed  to  give  as  a dietetic 
article  to  fcorbutic  perfons,  expefl- 
ing  that  it  would  ferment  in  their 
bowels,  and  give  out  its  fixed  air,  by 
the  antifeptic  powers  of  which  the 
flrong  tendency  to  putrefa&ion  in 
this  difeafe  might  be  corrected. 

It  was  fome  time  before  a fair 
nil  trial  of  this  propofed  remedy  could 
be  obtained  ; and  different  reports 
were  made  concerning  it.  By  fome 
cafes,  however,  publilhed  in  a poft- 
M feript  of  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
Doctor's  work  in  1767,  it  appears 
that  fcorbutic  complaints  of  the  moil 
dangerous  kind  have  actually  been 
cured  at  fea  by  the  ufe  of  wort. 

} It  general  effects  were  to  keep  the 
patients  open,  and  to  prove  highly 


nutritious  and  flrenstheninT.  It 
lometimes  purged'  too  much,  hut 
this  effect  was  eafily  obviated  by  the 
tin ci ura  * thebaica.  Other  unquei- 
tionable  cafes  of  its  fuccefs  in  this 
difeale  are  to  be  feen  in  the  London 
Medical  EiTays  and  Inquiries. 

The  ule  of  wort  has  hence  been 
adopted  in  other  cafes  where  a flrong 
putrid  difpofition  in  the  fluids  ap- 
peared to  prevail,  as  in  cancerous 
and  phagadenic  ulcers  ; and  in- 
flances  are  pubiifhed  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  work  above  mentioned 
of  its  remarkable  good  effects  in 
thefe  cafes. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  in- 
fufion depends  upon  its  producing 
changes  in  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  mull  betaken  in 
large  quantities  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time,  and  rather  as  an 
article  of  diet  than  medicine.  From 
one  to  four  pints  daily  have  generally 
been  directed.  The  proportion  re- 
commended in  preparing  it,  is  one 
meafure  of  ground  malt  to  three 
equal  meafures  of  boiling  water. 
The  mixture  mud  be  well  (Hired, 
and  left  to  Hand,  covered,  three  or 
four  hours.  It  fhould  be  made  frefli. 
eveiy  day. 

Woundwort.  See  Panax , 
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XANTHIUM,  ( Xanthium, / , n . ) . 

The  lefler  burdock.  This  herb, 
X anthium  Jlrumarium  of  Linnteus, 
was  once  efteemed  in  the  cure  of 
fcrophula  but  like  mofl  other  reme- 
dies againfl  this  difeafe  proves  inef- 
feftual.  The  feeds  are  adminiflered 
internally  in  fome  countries  againfl 
eryfipelas. 

Xanthium  strumarium,  The 
fyllematic  name  of  the  lefler  burdock 
Sec  Xanthium . 

Xerasia,  {Xerajiaf  a,  f.  from 
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tn;o-9  dry).  An  exceffive  tenuity  of 
the  hairs  fimiiar  to  down. 

Xiphoid,  ( Xiphoides , from  !«£<>?, 
a fword,  and  BIOOC,  likenefs).  A term 
given  by  anatomifls  to  parts  which 
had  fome  refemblance  to  an  ancient 
fword,  as  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiphoid  cartilage.  See  Car - 
tllago  enjiformis . 

Xylo aloes.  See  Lignum  aloes 

Xylobalsamum,  See  Balfa- 
mum  gileadenfis. 
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Y7AMS.  An  efculent  root  ob- 
J[  tained  principally  from  three 
fpecies  of  Diofcorea , the  alata , bulbi - 
fera , and  fativa.  They  grow  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  both  Indies,  and  their 
roots  are  promifcuoufly  eaten  as  the 
potatoe  is  with  us.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  colour,  fize,  and  fhape 
of  yams  ; fome  are  generally  blue  or 
brown,  round  or  oblong,  and  weigh 
from  one  pound  to  two.  They  are 
efteemtd  when  dreffed  as  being  nu- 
tritious and  eafy  of  digeflion,  and  are 
preferred  to  wheaten  bread.  Their 
tafte  is  fomewhat  like  the  potatoe, 
but  more  lufcious.  The  negroes, 
whofe  common  food  is  yams,  boil  and 
rnalh  them.  They  are  alfo  ground 
into  flour,  and  made  into  bread  and 
puddings. 


When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  fomd 
time,  they  are  expofed  upon  the 
ground  to  the  fun  as  we  do  onions, 
and  when  fufficiently  withered  they 
are  put  into  dry  fand  in  calks,  and 
placed  in  a dry  garret,  where  they 
remain  often  for  many  feafons  without 
lofing  any  of  their  primitive  good- 
nefs. 

Yarrow,  commom.  Set  Mille- 
folium. 

Yaws.  The  African  name  for 
rafpberry.  See  Frambcejia . 

Yellow  fever.  See  Febris 
continua. 

Yellow  saunders.  See  San - 
talum  album. 

Yorkshire  sanicle.  See  Pis- 
guicida . 
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ZARZA.  An  ancient  and  pro- 
vincial name  of  the  farfaparilla. 
Zea  mays.  The  fyllematic  name 
of  the  Indian  wheat  plant,  a native  of 
America,  and  cultivated  in  Italy  and 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  for  its  grain, 
which  is  ground  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  our  wheat,  to' which  it  is 
very  little  inferior. 

Zedoaria,  ( Zedoaria , a,  f.  vox 
Jlnerfis).  Zedoary.  The  roots  of 
this  plant,  Kampferia  rotunda  of  Lin- 
naeus, folds  lanceolatis  petiolatis.  Clafs 
Monandria,  Order  Monogynia , are 
brought  to  us  in  long  pieces  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  fingeri  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  bent, rough, 
and  angular,  or  in  roundifh  pieces 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  alh 


colour  on  the  outfide  and  white 
within.  They  have  an  agreeable 
camphoraceous  fmell,  and  a bitterilh 
aromatic  tafte.  Though  formerly 
much  efteemed  againft  rheumatic  af- 
fections, they  are  at  prefent  thought 
to  poftefs  very  little  medicinal  pow- 
ers, although  they  have  a place  in 
the  confedtio  aromatica  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia. 

Zedoaria  longa.  The  long 
roots  of  the  Zedoaria  rotunda  of 
Linnaeus. 

Zedoaria  rotunda.  The 
fyftematic  name  of  the  zedoary  plant. 
See  Zedoaria . 

Zedoary.  See  Zedoaria. 

Zibet hu  Mt(Zibethum,i,  n.  £i£tQovf 
from  Zobeth,  Arab),  Civetta , Civet • 
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i foftun&uous  odoriferous  fubfiance 
bout  the  confidence  of  honey  or 
utier,  of  a whiteifn,  yellow ifh,  or 
(ownifli  colour,  and  fometimes 
lackiHi,  contained  infome  excretory 
illicles  near  the  anus  of  the  Viverra 
\ibetha  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  a grate- 
jl  fmell  when  diluted,  and  an  unc- 
laous  fubacrid  ta(le,  and  pofleffes 
jlimulating,  nervine,  and  antifpaf- 
lodic  virtues. 

ZiNC,(Z//7r?//w,  if  n.  Zinc  Germ.). 
1 brilliant,  blueifh,  white  femimetal 
ibftance,  cryftallized  in  narrow 
lates,  without  tafte  or  fmell.  It  is 
■rittle,  yet  yields  with  a degree  of 
lafticity  under  the  hammer,  is  very 
ulible,  and  of  all  metals  the  mod  in- 
ammable  ; when  red  hot,  it  burns 
,-ith  a beautiful  yellowifh  white 
iame  ; it  decompofes  water  with  great 
nergy.  Zinc  is  faiel  to  be  next  to 
on,  the  moft  common  of  all  metals, 
t is  found  fome  times  in  a ftate  of 
iure  native  zinc  in  its  perfect  metal- 
,c  form,  fometimes  and  moft  fre- 
aently  in*- a (late  of  ox  yd,  when  it  is 
ailed  lapis  calaminaris  ; fee  Calamine 
, lone ; and  fometimes  mineralized 
y fulphur  forming  what  is  called 
jlphur,  of  zinc  or  blend.  Great 
uantities  are  found  in  Germany, 
'ranee,  Britain,  Norway,  and  Italy, 
line  expofed  to  heat  in  veffels  melts 
nd  volatilizes  without  being  decorn- 
oled.  Cold  fulphuric  acid  diluted 
rith  water,  poffeffes  the  power  of 
iffolving  zinc.  The  fulpriate  of 
inc  which  is  the  product  of  this 
ompofition  is  cryftallifable  in  tetra- 
xdral  prifms  terminating  in  prifms 
hat  have  alfo  four  Tides,  bee  Zin- 
m Vitriolatum.  Cold  nitric  acid  di- 
eted with  water  combines  with  zinc 
'ith  great  rapidity, and  affords  nitrate 
f zinc.  The  muriatic  acid  adts  on 
his  metal  with  as  much  energy  as 
he  nitric,  and  the  folution  affords  by 
iflillation  muriate  of  zinc.  The  car- 
•onic  acid  diluted  in  water,  alfo  dif- 
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folves  zinc,  and  the  folution  being 
txpofed  to  the  air  affords  carbonate 
of  zinc.  All  the  foiutions  of  this 
metal  in  acids,  are  precipitated  by 
lime-water,  magnefia,  fixed  alkali, 
and  ammoniac. 

If  melted  zinc  be  expofed  to  in- 
tenfe  heat,  it  becomes  oxydated,  and 
the  ox  yd  is  volatilized  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  flame,  afeen'ds,  and  is  af- 
terwards condenfed  into  little  white 
flakes  called  jlores  zinci,  or  flowers 
of  zinc,  which  are  exhibited  inter- 
nally as  a powerful  antifpafmodic. 
The  ufe  of  zinc  in  the  arts  is  very 
confiderable.  In  medicine  the  ful- 
phate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  as  it 
is  called,  is  given  internally  in  the 
dofe  of  from  3j  to  Jfs,  as  a vomit. 
In  fmall  dofes  it  cures  dropfies,  inter- 
mittent head-achs,  and  fome  nervous 
difeafes,  and  is  a powerful  antifpaf- 
modic and  tonic.  A folution  of 
white  vitriol  is  alfo  ufed  to  remove 
gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and  for  cleaning 
foul  ulcers. 

Zinc,  vitriolated.  See  Zitu 

cum  vitriolatum. 

Zincum.  See  Zinc. 

ZlNCUM  CALCINATUM.  Flores 
zinci.  Nihilum  album.  Flowers  of 
zinc.  This  preparation  of  zinc  is 
called  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature, oxydum  zinci fublimatum.  It 
pofieftes  ftvptic  qualities,  and  is  ad- 
minillered  as  an  antifpafmodic  in 
fpafmodic  afthma  againft  afearides, 
epilepfy,  hyfterical  fpafms,  and  hoop- 
ing cough. 

Zincum  vitriolatum.  Impure 
white  vitriol. 

Zincum  vitriolatum  puri- 
ficatum.  Oxydum  zinci  vitriola- 
tum. Vitriolum  album.  Viiriolum 
zinci.  Sulpha's  zinci.  White  vitriol. 
This  preparation  of  zinc  is  given  in- 
ternally as  a ftyptic,  emetic,  adftrin- 
gent,  and  tonic,  in  cafes  of  haemor- 
rhage, intermittents,  and  diarrhoeas ; 
and  is  employed  externally  in  the. 
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form  of  lotion,  bath,  or  ointment  in 
the  cure  of  gleet,  opthhalmia.'hsemor- 
ihoids,  prolapfus,  difeaies  of  the  ikin, 
V and  aphthae. 

Zing i.  An  antient  name  of  the 
ftellated  anmfeed.  See  Anifum 
latum. 

Zingiber, ( Zingiber , is,  n. 

Indian).  Zingiber  album.  Zingiber 
nigrum.  Zingiber  commune.  * Ginger. 
yimomum  xingiber  of  Linnaeus.  The 
white  and  black  ginger  are  both  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant,  the  dif- 
ference depending  upon  the  mode  of 
preparing  them.  Ginger  is  generally 
confidered  as  an  aromatic,  and  lefs 
pungent  and  heating  to  the  fyftem 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  organ  of  take.  It  is 
ufed  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  carmi- 
native. The  cafes  in  which  it  is 
more  immediately  ferviceable  are 
flatulent  colics,  debility,  and  laxity  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteilines  ; and  in 
torpid  and  phlegmatic  conftitutions 
to  excite  brifker  vafcular  action.  It  is 
feldom  given  but  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  In  the  pharmaco- 
poeias it  is  diredled  in  the  form  of  a 
fyrup  and  condiment ; and  in  many 
compofitions  ordered  as  a fubfidiary 
ingredient. 

Zingiber  album.  The  root 
of  the  amomum  xingiber  of  Linnaeus 
is  fo  termed  when  deprived  of  its 
radicles  and  fordes. 

Zingiber  commune.  Com- 
mon ginger.  See  Zingiber . 


Zingiber  nigrum/  The  r nr 
of  the  Amomum  xingiber  of  Linncci 
is  fo  called  when  fullered  to  dry  wit 
its  radicles  and  the  fordes  vvhic 
ufually  hang  to  it. 

Zizania  aquatica.  The  fy 
tematic  name  of  a reed  whofe  grai 
is  much  efteemed.  See  JVater  z 
xania. 

Zizyphus.  The  jujubes  wei 
fo  formerly  called.  See  Jujub a. 

Zona,  [Zona,  <ar,  f.  from  ^i  u, , t 
furround).  Zojler.  The  Ihingles. 

Zoology,  [Zoologla,  a,  f.  froi 
an  animal,  and  Wor,  a difeourfe 
That  part  of  natural  hiftory  vvliit 
treats  on  animals. 

Zoonomia,  ( Zoonomia , a , f.  fro  , 
an  animal,  and  a law  f 

The  laws  of  organic  life. 

Zootomy,  ( Zootoviia , a,  f.  fro 
£vov , an  animal,  and  repw,  to  cut 
The  dilfe<ftion  of  animals. 

Zygoma,  ( Zygoma , a,  f.  from  A,r 
a yoke  ; becaufe  it  tranfmits  the  te 
don  of  the  temporal  muicle  like 
yoke).  The  cavity  under  die  z ’ 
gomatic  procefs  of  the  tempo); 
bone  and  os  malie. 

Zygomatic  process.  An  ap - 
phyfis  of  the  osjugale  and  anoth 
of  the  temporal  bone  are  fo  called. 

Zv  GOMATIC  SUTURE*  Slttu 

*xy gomatic  a.  The  union  of  the  z 
gomatic  procefs  of  the  temporal  boi 
to  the  cheek  bone.  * 
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AB 

ABAM.  Lead. 

A? actus.  Aha flvs  venter.  A 
mifcarriage  procured  by  art. 

Abacus  major.  ,A  (rough  ufed 
in  the  mines  wherein  the  ore  is 
wafhed. 

Aba i sir.  See  Spodtum. 

Ab  a lienatujs.  Corrupted.  A 
part  fo  deftroyed  as  to  require  imme- 
diate extirpation  ; alfo,  the  fault  or 
total  deiiru&ion  of  the  fenfes,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal,  by  dif- 
cafe. 

Ab  art  a men.  Lead. 

Abas.  The  epilepfy. 

Abductio.  A fpecies of  fra&ure, 
ydien  a bone  is  divided  tranfverfdy 
near  a joint,  fo  that  each  part  re- 
cedes from  the  other.  In  Ccejius 
Aurelianus  it  fignifies  a flrain  ; and 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  caufes  of 
ifchiadic  and  pfoadic  pains.  Morb. 
Chron.  lib.  y.  cap.  i. 

Abebaeos,  Infirm,  weak, 

inconftant. 

Abessj.  The  alvine  excrements. 

Abevacuatio.  A partial  or  in- 
complete evacuation  of  the  peccant 
humours,  either  naturally  or  by 
art. 

Ablatio,  the  taking  away  from 
the  body  whatever  is  ufelefs  or  hurt- 
ful it  comprehends  all  kinds  of  eva- 


AB 

cuations.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the 
fubftra&ion  of  a part  of  the  diet, 
with  a medical  view  ; and  fometimes 
it  exprefles  the  interval  betwixt  two 
fits  of  a fever,  or  the  time  of  remif* 
fion.  Chemical  ablation  is  the  re- 
moval of  any  thing  that  is  either  fi- 
nifhod  or  elfe  no  longer  neceflary  in 
a procefs. 

A bras  a.  Ulcers  attended  with 
abrafion  of  part  of  the  fubftance. 

Abrotonites.  A wine  mention- 
ed by  Diofcorides,  impregnated  with. 
Abrotanufn  or  fouthernwood,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  hundred 
ounces  of  the  dried  leaves,  to  about 
feven  gallons  of  mull. 

Aescedentta.  Decayed  parts  of 
the  body,  which  in  a morbid  date 
are  feparated  from  the  found. 

Abstentio.  Coelius  Aurelianus 
ufes  this  word  to  exp  refs  a fuppref- 
fion  or  retention.  Thus,  abjlentio 
Jlercorumy  a retention  . of  the  excre- 
ments, which  he  mentions  as  a fymp- 
tom  very  frequent  in  a fatyriafis.  In 
a fenfe  fomewhat  different,  he  ufes 
the  word  abjlenta , applying  it  to  the 
pleura,  where  he  feems  to  mean?. that 
the  humour  of  the  inflamed  pleura  is 
prevented,  by  the  adjacent  bones^ 
from  extending  itfelf. 

Abstinence.  It  is  either  ge- 
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tieral,  from  all  forts  of  aliment,  or 
particular,  from  fome  kinds  of  food 
only.  Erafiftratus  made  a Ariel:  ab- 
Jlinence  fupply  the  place  of  bleeding, 
in  inflammations  and  fevers. 

Befldes  the  ufual  ftnfes  of  abfli- 
nence , Ocellus  Aurelianus  ufes  it  to 
fignify  a fuppreflion.  Thus,  Chror. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  g,  Abflinentia  hssmor- 
rhoidarum  velerum , fignifies  a fup- 
preflion  of  habitual  haemorrhoids. 
Sometimes  in  this  author,  it  fignifies 
a comprefiion  : thus,  Acut.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  17.  Spirit  us  ob  abjlinentlam 

claufus , means  the  wind  fhut  up  in 
the  inteftines  by  compreflure,  there- 
by caufing  the  iliac  paffion.  The 
verb  abjlinere  alfo,  in  the  above  men- 
tioned author,  frequently  fignifies  to 
retrain,  or  fupprefs. 

Abstracti nous,  (from  abjlraho 
or  aitrahoy  to  draw  from),  is  ufed  by 
Eudovicus,  and  fome  other  writers 
in  pharmacy,  to  diftiriguifh  the  na- 
tural fpirit  of  aromatic  vegetables, 
from  that  artificial  one  which  is  pro- 
cured from  them  by  fermentation. 

Acacalis.  Gorasus  fays  it  is 
fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the 
■nymph  Acacalis , who  was  ravilhed 
by  Apollo.  Diofcorides  lays  it  is 
the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian  fhruo  like  a 
tamarifk,  the  infufion  of  which  is 
mixed  with  collyria,  to  lharpen  the 
fight.  Diofcorides,  lib.  i.  cap.  118. 
Dale  relates  that  the  pods  are  in  ufe, 
and  are  aflringent.  Hefychius  ex- 
plains ctzxtoiXic,  the  flower  of  the 
narciflus. 

Acairos,  (from  x priv.  and  x.m- 
^rxr,  time).  Unfeafonable.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  that  is  unfeafon- 
able. 

Ac  a matos,  (xv&iaxto',  from  n 
priv.  and  xufAwi  to  labour).  By  this 
Galen  feerns  to  fignify,  that  pofition 
of  a lirr.b,  which  is  equally  diflant 
from  flexion  and  extenfion,  which 
fituation  the  part  can  longed  bear 
without  wearinefs.  Thus  when  we 
fleep,  the  'knees-  are  bent*  that  nei- 


ther the  flexors  nor  extenfors  of  the 
legs  may  be  upon  the  ftretch.  In 
like  manner  the  arm  is  generally  laid 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  moft  eafy  pofi- 
tion, or  fuch  a one  as  can  be  longeft 
fupported  without  fatigue. 

Ac  ANTABOLUS,  from  #.%ctvfyay  Jpt • 
na,?L  thorn,  and  SxXKw,  jacio,  to 
throw  away.  A furgeon’s  inftru- 
ment,  called  alfo  Volfella , like  a 
pair  of  pincers,  ufed  to  take  out 
any  prickly  fubftance  that  fhall  chance 
to  flick  to  the  oefophagus,  or  gullet ; 
as  alfo  the  fragments  of  corrupted 
bones,  hair,  or  any  thing  that  by 
chance  remains  in  a wound.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  for  that  inftrument  where- 
with people  pull  out  the  hairs  of 
their  eye-brows. 

Aca  rd  i os,  dxaghoc.  Fearful,  de- 
preffed,  faint-hearted. 

Acari.  A fmall  creature  bred  in 
wax,  faid  by  Ariflotle  to  be  the  leaft 
objedt^of  the  human  fight.  It  alfo 
fignifies  a particular  kind  of  lice  that 
lodge  in  the  cuticle  and  cutis. 

AC  A T A L F.  P S I A , OiZxTxP^r^  jar  • To- 

coruprehenfibility,  or  uncertainty  in 
fcience  ; the  contrary  of  which  is 
catalepfiSy  certain  knowlege.  This 
word  is  taken  notice  of  by  Caftellus, 
and  it  occurs  in  Galen. 

A C A T A S T A T O S , ( d acts derr XT')*:,  from 
a priv.  and  kxBwp;,  which  amongft 
other  fignifications,  implies  to  fix, 
eftablifh,  or  render  certain).  Incon- 
ftant.  This  word  is  applied  to  re- 
gular fevers,  where  the  periods  of  ! 
exacerbation  are  uncertain,  and  the 
appearances  in  the  urine  are  per- 
petually changing.  It  is  alfo  ap- 
plied to  fhivering  fits  in  fevers, 
which  return  at  irregular  periods ; 
fometimes  every  day,  fometimes 
every  other  day,  or  every  third  day. 
Or  it  is  applied  to  urines  which  are 
turbid,  but  do  not  depofit  any  re- 
gular fediment. 

Ac  at h a r s i a , ( from  x pr  1 v.  and 
Katoxipct’,  to  purge).  It  fignifies  aa 
•impurity  of  the  humours.  It  is  alfo 


applied  to  the  fordes  or  impurities 
i of  wounds. 

Acedia,  (***>£»♦■,.  from  « priv. 
and  x7!$o<;,  care).  Careleffnefs,  neglect. 
Hippocrates  fometimes  ufes  this 
word,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Glands, 
to  fignify  fatigue  or  trouble. 

Aceratos,  (from  a priv.  and  *«- 
faw,  or  iwfju,  to  mix).  Unmixed, 
uncorrupted,  it  is  applied  fome- 
times to  the  humours  of  the  body  by 
Hippocrates.  Paulus  iEgineta  men- 
tions a platter  of  this  name,  but  pro- 
bably means  Aceron.  See  Acerides . 

Acerides,  (from  a priv.  and*»^or, 
wax.  Platters  made  without  wax 
are  thus  called. 

Ac esi  s,  uKi<r\c.  A remedy  or  cure. 

Acesta.  Diflempcrs  which  are 
curable. 

AcESTORIS,  (a-  tropi')  from  axocy  a 
cure).  It  fignifies  ftricily  a female 
phyfician,  and  is  ufed  for  a mid- 
wife. 

Acestrides,  (szxso-Tfi&.r,  from 
cuaofjLaiy  to  cure)  Midwives  were  fo 
called  amongtt  the  Greeks.  Hippo- 
crates ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  at 
the  latter  end  of  his  treatife  De  Car- 
nibus. 

Acheir,  (from  a priv.  and 
ahand).  Without  hands. 

Achicolum.  By  this  word  Coe - 
lius  Aurelianus,  Acut.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
17.  expreffes  the  fornix,  tholus,  or 
fudatorium  of  the  ancient  baths, 
which  was  a hot  room  where  they 
ufed  to  fweat,  , 

Achi.ys,  ax^vc.  Darkncfs,  cloud- 
inefs,  and  is  generally  applied  to  a 
clofe,  foggy  air,  or  a milt.  Hippo- 
crates in  his  De  Morb.  Mulier.  lib. 
ii.  fignifies  by  this  word  condenfed 
air  in  the  womb.  Galen  interprets 
it  of  thofe,  who,  during  ficknefs, 
lofe  that  ufual  lultre  and  lovelinefs 
obferved  about  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
during  health.  Others  exprefs  it  by 
an  ulcer  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or 
the  fear  left  there  by  an  ulcer.  It 
means  alfo  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  ; 


the  fame  as  the  caligo  cornea  of  Dr. 
Cullen. 

Achne,  aAvr,,  chaff;  the  froth 
of  the  fea  ; or  water  in  general  : or 
any  thing  that  is  light  and  foft.  It 
alfo  fometimes  fignifies  lint. 

A choristos,  (a%«(kr'?»  from  a. 
priv.  and , feparate).  Infepara- 
ble  It  is  nnderflood  of  accidents, 
fymptoms,  or  figns,  which  are  infepa- 
rable  from  parlicular  things.  Thus, 
a pungent  pain  in  the  fide  is  an  infe- 
parable  fymptom  of  a pleurify. 

Achreton,  (from  <x  priv.  and 
yo  wy  ufefulnefs).  Ufelefs.  It  is  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  the  limbs, 
which,  through  weaknefs,  are  be- 
come ufekfs. 

Ac  hr  01,  (2^00^  from  a.  priv. 
and  ^oa,  colour).  Pale. 

Achyron,  uyv(>ov.  This  properly 
fignifies  bran  or  chaff,  or  ftraw. 

Hippocrates,  De  morbis  mulierum, 
moil  probaby  means  by  this  word, 
bran.  Achyron  alfo  fignifies  a rtraw, 
hair,  or  any  thing  that  flicks  upon  a 
wall. 

A.cicys,  (2.H.ixvc,  from  a priv. 
and  >ukvc,  ftrength,  vigour).  It  fig- 
nifies weak,  infirm,  or  faint,  and  in 
this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates. 
De  morb.  lib.  iv. 

Ac m asti cos,  ’/.xriKcc,  the 
fame  as  homotonos,  is  a fpecies  of 
a fynochus,  w'herein  the  febrile 
heat  continues  of  the  fame  tenor  to 
the  end. 

Ac m ella.  A fpecies  of  verbe- 
fina. 

Acne,  dxrn.  A fmall  pimple,  or 
hard  tubercle  on  the  face.  Fcelius* 
fays,  that  it  is  a fmall  puflule  or  pim- 
ple, which  arifes  ufually  about  the 
time  that  the  body  is  in  full  vigour.. 

Acnestis,  (from  « priv.  and 
micu  to  fcratch).  That  part  of  the 
fpine  of  the  back,  which  reaches 
from  the  metaphrenon,  which  is  the 
part  betwixt  the  fhoulder  blades,  to 
the,  loins.  This  part  feerr.s  to  have 
been  originally  called  fo  In  quadru-- 
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peds  only,  becaufe  they  cannot  reach 
it  to  fcratch. 

Acoe,  uxor.  The  fenfe  of  hear- 
ing. 

Acoeltos,  (**<>»’»  , from  « priv. 
and the  belly).  Without  belly. 
It  is  ‘applied  to  thofe  who  are  fo 
wafted,  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had 
no  belly.  Caftellus  from  Galen. 

Acoitl-s,  uxoirot;.  Anepithetfor 
honey,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  becaufe 
it  has  no  fed  invent,  which  is  called 

XCITV* 

A coniont,  dzonov.  A particular 
form  of  medicine  among  the  ancient 
phyftcians,  made  of  powders  leviga- 
ted, and  probably  like  coUyrta  for  the 
diforders  of  the  eyes. 

Acopon,  (dzox-oif  from  * priv. 
and  x67ro:j  wearinefs).  It  ftgniiies 
originally  whatever  is  a remedy 
againft  wearind's,  and  is  ufed  in  this 
fenfe  by  Hi  ppocrates,  Aph  viii. 
lib.  ii.  But  in  time,  the  word  was 
applied  to  certain  ointments. 

Acopa.  Accordihg  to  Galen  and 
Paulus,  the  Acopa  Pharmaca  are  re- 
medies for  indifpontions  of  body 
which  are  caufed  by  long  or  vehe- 
ment motion.  So  are  medicines 
againft  lafiitudes. 

A cor.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
exprefs  that  fournefs  in  the  ftomach 
contracted  by  indigeftion,  and  from 
whence  flatulencies  and  acid  belching 
arife. 

AcordiKa.  Indian  tutty. 

Acoria,  {ciy.o^\ay  from  a.  priv. 
and.*ofs*>,  to  fatiate).  Infatiability. 
In  Hippocrates  it  means  a good  ap- 
petite and  digeftion. 

A co rites  vini/m.  A wine 
mentioned  by  Diofeorides  made  with 
acorns,  liquorice,  &c.  infufed  with 
wine. 

Acortinus.  A lupin. 

Ac 015 MI  A,  [dy.oauta,  from  a.  pflV. 
and  xoc-fAoc,  order.)  Irregularity, 
principally  in  fevers,  with  refpedt  to 
the  criiis  and  critical  days.  Caltellus 


from  Pollux  fays,  they  who  were 
bald  ufed  to  be  called  Acofmoi , be- 
caufe they  had  loft  their  great  orna- 
ment their  hair ; for  xoa^  fignifies 
ornament  as  well  as  order. 

Ac  RACY,  uxqxciu.  Debility  or 

impotency,  from  relaxation,  or  a 
loft  tone  of  the  parts. 

Acrai.  An  Arabic  word  which 
feems  to  mean  the  fame  as  fatyriafis 
in  men,  and  furor  uterinus  in  wo- 
men. 


Acr^epalos,  ( uxpx  vra.'kor)  from 
rt  priv.  and  x^ui’na.’Kr,).  Crapuldy  a 
furfeit  of  drunkennefs.  Medicines 
are  thus  named  which  either  prevent 
or  cure  furfeits  or  drunkennefs. 

Acrasia,  ( etaxaerta.)  from  a.  priV. 
and  y.taxvwrjn  to  mix).  Intemperance. 
But  this  word  is  often  ufed  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  fignify  wcaknefs  or  ina- 
bility for  motion. 

Acratia,  (from  a priv.  and 
xzxtosj  ftrength.)  Inability  for  mo- 
tion. 

Acratisma.  A breakfaft  among 
the  old  Greeks,  confifting  of  a mor- 
fel  of  bread,  foaked  in  pure  unmixed 
wine.  The  derivation  of  this  word 
is  the  fame  as  Acrajia,  becaufe  the 
wine  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  not 
mixed  with  water. 

Acratomeli,  the  fame  as  MuU 
fum , i.  e.  wine  mixed  with  honey. 

Acre,  («*goc,  extreme).  It  ligni- 
ftes  the  end  or  extremity  of  the 
nofe. 

Ac rea,  ax^o?.  The  extremities* 
among  which  are  reckoned  the  arms, 
legs,  nofe,  and  ears. 

Acrisia,  (from  a priv.  and  xpw, 
t°  judge  or  feparate).  A turbulent 
ftate  of  a difeafe,  which  will  fcarce 
fuffer  any  judgment  to  be  formed 
thereof. 

Acrobystia,  The  extremity 
of  the  prepuce  ; from  extreme, 
and  /W,  to  cover. 

Acp.ocheiria,  (from  «x ex- 
treme, and  xu?,  a hand),  An  ex- 
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ercife  among  the  ancients.  Probably 
a fpccies  of  wreftling,  where  they 
only  held  by  the  hands. 

Acrocheikis,  (from  ax^or,  ex- 
treme, and  xci^i  a hand).  Gorrseus 
fays,  it  fignifies  the  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ; 
xw>  fignifying  the  arm,  from  the 
fcapula  to  the  fingers  ends, 

ACROCHOR  DON,  ( <zxpo%io(?oitJVj 
from  zx^oc,  extreme,  and  a 

itring).  Galen  describes  it  as  a 
round  excrefcence  on  the  (kin,  with 
a (lender  bafe  ; and  that  it  hath  its 
name  becaufe  of  its  (ituation  on  the 
furface  of  the  (kin.  The  Greeks 
call  that  excrefcence  an  ucrochordony 
where  fomething  hard  concretes  un- 
der the  (kin,  which  is  rather  rough, 
of  the  fame  colour  as  the  (kin,  (len- 
der at  the  bafe,  and  broader  above. 
Their  fize  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a 
bean. 

Ackocolia,  (from  ax^oc,  ex- 
treme, and  x«Ac»,  a limb).  Thefe 
are  the  extremities  of  animals,  which 
are  ufed  in  food,  as  the  feet  of 
calves,  fwine,  (heep,  oxen,  or  lambs, 
and  of  the  broths  of  which,  jellies 
are  frequently  made.  Caftellus  from 
Budaeus  adds,  that  the  internal  parts 
of  animals  are  alfo  called  by  this 
name  ; in  Englifh  giblets. 

’ Acrolenion.  Caftellus 
is  the  fame  as  O Her  anon. 

Acro pathos,  (from  axpoc,  ex- 
ltlSl  t treme,  and  9ra0o<r,  a difeafe).  It 
fignifies  literally  a difeafe  at  the  top 
or  fuperior  part.  Hippocrates  in  his 
(wnl  treatife  De  Superfaelatione  applies  it 
to  the  internal  orifice  of  the  uterus ; 
and  in  Prsedift.  lib.  ii.  to  cancers, 
which  appear  on  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

Acroposthia,  (from  ax^or,  ex- 
rM  | 'treme,  and  <7roc-0r,  the  prepuce). 

The  extremity  of  the  prepuce  : that 
!)  Dart  which  is  cut  off  in  circumci- 
se*' ft  ion. 

Acrospelos.  A Greek  name  of 
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the  Br omus  Diofcoridss,  or  wild  oat- 
grafs. 

Acroteria.  The  extreme  parts, 
as  hands,  feet,  earn,  nofe,  & c. 

Acroteriasmus.  The  ampu- 
tation of  an  extremity,  from  a. 
TYi^x,  extremities,  and  this  from 
ax^oc,  fummus. 

Acrothymiok,  (from  ax§oc,  ex* 
treme,  and  S-t^oc,  thyme).  A lort 
of  wart,  deferibed  by  Celfus,  as  hard, 
rough,  with  a narrow  bafis,  and 
broad  tops  ; the  top  is  of  the  colour 
of  thyme  ; it  eafily  fplits  and  bleeds. 
This  tumor  is  alfo  called  Thymus . 

Ac  mo.  Red  coral. 

Acte.  The  elder  tree. 

Actine,  The  herb  Bunias  or 
Napus . 

Actinobolismus.  Irradiation. 
It  is  applied  to  the  fpirits,  convey- 
ing the  inclinations  of  the  mind  to 
the  body  : it  is  alfo  called  Diradi- 
atio . 

Actuation.  That  change 
wrought  on  a medicine,  or  any 
thing  taken  into  the  body,  by  the 
vital  heat,  which  is  neceflary,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  aft  and  have  its  effeft, 
is  called  its  actuation. 

Acuitas.  Acrimony. 

Acuitio.  To  acuate,  from  acuo, 
to  (harpen,  the  lharpening  an  acid 
medicine  by  an  addition  of  fome- 
thing more  acid  ; or,  in  general,  the 
increafing  the  force  of  any  medicine, 
by  an  addition  of  fomething  that 
hath  the  fame  fort  of  operation  in 
a greater  degree. 

Ac u lon,  or  Aculos.  The  fruit 
or  acorn  of  the  ilex,  or  fcarlet 
oak- 

Acupunctura.  Acupun&ure, 
bleeding  performed  by  making  many 
fmall  pun&urea. 

Acurer.  Lead. 

Aouron,  A name  of  the  Aiifma . 

Acus  pastqris.  A name  of  the 
Scundix , the  ftiepherd’s  needle,  or 
Venus's  comb. 
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Acus  moschata.  The  Gera- 
nium Mofchatum. 

Acusto.  Nitre. 

Acyisis.  In  Vogel’s  Nofology 
it  is  a defeat  of  conception,  or  bar- 
rennefs  in  women.* 

A cyrus.  German  leopard’s 
bane. 

Adamita.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
the  done  in  the  bladder. 

Adam itu m.  A name  for  the 
hardell  white  {tones,  which  Para- 
celfus fays  are  a fpecies  of  Tartar . 

Adarces  A faltifh  concretion 
found  about  the  reeds  and  grafs  in 
marfhy  grounds  in  Galatia.  It  is 
lax  and  porous  like  ballard  fponge. 
It  is  ufed  to  clear  the  ikin  with  in 
leprofies,  tetters,  &c.  Dr.  Plot 
gives  an  account  of  thi;  produftion 
in  his  Natural  Hi/lory  of  Oxford- 
Jh'ire . * 

Adaiges.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Adarnech.  Orpiment. 

A^articul  atio.  Arthrodia. 

Addephagia.,  (a$hi$xyla,  from 
abundantly,  and  Qccyav,  to  eat). 
Infat  lability , a voracious  appetite. 
The  fame  as  Bulimia. 

A dec.  Sour  milk,  or  butter- 
milk. 

Ad e ctos,  (from  a priv.  and 
Sxxw,  to  bite).  An  epithet  of  thofe 
medicines  which  relieve  from  pain, 
by  removing  the  uneafy  htuation 
caufed  by  theftimulus  of  acrimonious 
medicines,  &c. 

AdelI'Hia,  eth\$ter9  a relation; 
fo  Hippocrates  calls  diftempers  that 
referable  each  other. 

Ademonia,  (of  a priv.  and  t- 
fjiuv,  a genus  or  divinity  or  fortune). 
Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  for  unta- 
finefs,  reftleffnefs,  or  anxiety  felt  in 
acute  difeafes,  and  fome  hyfteric 
fits. 

Adenes  canadenses.  Potatoes. 

Adepta  mldicina.  So  Para- 
celfus calls  that  which  treats  of  the 
difeafes  that  are  contracted  by  celef- 


tial  operations,  or  communicated 
from  heaven. 

Adepta  philosophia.  Adept 
philofophy.  It  is  that  philofophy, 
whofe  end  is  the  tranimutation  of 
minerals,  and  an  univerfal  remedy. 

Adepts.  Such  are  called  fo  as 
pretend  to  fome  extraordinary  (kill 
in  chemiftry,  from  adipifeor , to  ob- 
tain ; but  thefe  have  too  often  prov- 
ed eilher  enthufiafts  or  impollors : 
and  fuch  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and 
their  followers  have  been  thought. 
The  profelfors  of  the  Adepta  thilo- 
fophia  are  alfo  called  adepts. 

Adhatoda.  So  Tournefort 
called  the  fuficia ; it  is  the  Mala- 
bar nut  tree,  which  is  a fpecies  of 
fuficia. 

Adiachytos,  (from  a,  neg.  and 
h y-xu^i  to  diffufe,  fcatter,  or  be  pro- 
fufe).  Decent  in  point  of  drefs. 
Hippocrates  thinks  the  drefs  of  a 
fop  derogatory  from  the  phyfician  ; 
though  thereby  he  hides  his  igno- 
rance, and  obtains  the  good  opinion 
of  his  patients. 

Adiaphorous.  A term  w'hich 
implies  the  fame  w'ith  neutral  ; and 
is  particulaily  ufed  of  iome  lpirits 
and  falts,  which  are  neither  of  nsi 
acid  nor  alkaline  nature. 

Adi apneustia,  (from  the  pri- 
vative particle  a and  Aai m*.,  per- 
fpiro).  A diminution  or  obftruc- 
tion  of  natural  perfpiration,  and  that 
in  which  the  ancients  chiefly  placed 
thC'Caufe  of  fevers. 

Adi  ark  hoe  a,  (from  a priv.  and 
to  flow  out  or  through).  A 
total  fuppreflion  of  all  the  neceflary 
evacuations. 

Adibat.  Mercury. 

A dice.  A nettle. 

Adipsan.  So  the  Greeks  called 
medicines,  &c.  which  abate  thirlt. 
Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to 
oxymel. 

Adipsos.  So  the  Greeks  called 
the  Egyptian  palm-tree,  whole  fruit, 
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before  it  is  ri^>e,  is  faid  to  be  the 
Myrobalans.  The  tree  is  called  adtp- 
fos  becaufe  its  fruit  quencheth  thirll. 
Theophraftus  calls  this  tree  Balanos. 
Adipfos  is  alfo  a name  for  liquo- 
i rice. 

Adjutorium,  (from  adandjuvo, 
to  help).  A name  of  the  humerus , 
from  its  ufefulnefs  in  lifting  up  the 
fore-arm. 

Adoc.  Milk. 

Ador.  A fort  of  corn  called  alfo 
Spelt  a. 

Anos.  Water  in  which  red  hot 
iron  is  extinguiflied. 

A dr  a r hiza.  Blancard  fays  the 
root  of  the  Arijlolochia  is  thus 
i named. 

Adrachne,  Arbutus  Attdrachne. 

: The  ilrawberry-tree. 

Adram.  Sal  Gem. 

AnRARAGi.  Garden  faffron. 

Adrobolon,  (from  xfyoc,  large, 

I and  a globe,  bole,  or  mafs). 

{ Indian  bdellium, which  is  coarfer  than 
i the  Arabian. 

Adust i on.  Alfo  called  Synajls  ; 

| an  inflammation  about  the  brain,  and 
: its  membranes,  with  an  hollovvnefs 
| of  the  eyes,  a pale  colour,  and  a 
i dry  body. 

AEdoia,  (from  AhA*.  modefty). 
The  fame  as  Pudenda , by  which  is 
meant  the  parts  fubfervient  to  gene- 
ration in  both  iexes. 

AEdqpsophia,  (from  cupola.)  pu- 
denda , and  4/0$;*,  peditum  sdo ) . Sau- 
vage  and  Sagar  uie  this  term  to  fig- 
nify  a flatus  from  the  bladder,  or 
from  the  womb,  making  its  efcape 
through  the  urethra  or  the  vagina. 

AE  GAGROPILUS,  (from  otiy  xyooc, 
rupicapra , a wild  goat,  and  ©Ao,, 
globulus , a ball).  Hieronymus  Vel- 
fchius  wrote  a treatife  on  the  vir- 
tues of  this.  It  is  a ball  found  in  the 
llomach  of  deer,  goats,  hogs,  horned 
cattle,  as  cows,  &c.  It  confills  of 
hairs  which  they  have  fwallowed 
from  licking  ihemfelves.  They  are 
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of  different  degrees  of  hardnefs,  but 
have  no  medicinal  virtues.  Some 
rank  thefe  balls  amonj  the  Bezoars. 
A fpecies  of  conferva  found  in  Wal- 
lenfenmoor,  from  its  refembling  thefe 
concretions,  is  alfo  fo  named. 

AEgedes.  A difoiderof  the  eves 
mentioned -by  Hippocrates.  Foefius 
thinks  the  difeafe  confifbs  of  fmall 
cicatrices  in  the  eye,  caufed  by  an 
afflux  of  corrofive  humours  upon  the 
part.  But  in  one  paffage  of  Hippo- 
crates, Foefius  fays  it  fignifles  lmall 
white  concretions  of  humours  which 
flick  upon  the  pupil,  and  obfeure 
the  fight. 

AEgilops.  Wild  fefeue  grafs.  It 
is  called  ccg'dops  from  its  fuppofed 
virtue  in  curing  the  diforder  fo  nam- 
ed. See  Diofcorides,  lib.  iv.  cap.  139. 
It  is  a fpecies  of  Bromus  in  the  Lin- 
naean  fyftem. 

AEginetia.  Malabarian  broom- 
rape.  A fpecies  of  Orobanche. 

AEgis.  A film  on  the  eye. 

AEgoceras,  (from  ad,  a goat, 
and  *ew,  a horn).  Foenugreek,  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  pods  were  fup- 
pofed to  refemble  the  horns  o t a 
goat."  Alfo  a name  of  Bcuceras. 

AEgolethron,  (from  ad,  a goat, 
and  oAsO^o-;,  deflruftion).  Tournefort 
fays  it  is  the  Chameerododcndron . 

AEgonychon.  Gromwel),  from 
ad,  a goat,  and  ow?,  a hoof,  becaufe 
of  the  hardnefs  of  the  feed. 

^Igoprosopon,  the  name  for 
a collyrium  for  the  eyes  when  in- 
flamed. 

AEon.  The  fpinal  marrow. 

AEon ion.  The  Sedum  Majus , or 
common  houfe-leck. 

AE ora,  (from  aws u>,  to  lift  up, 
to  fufpend  on  high).  Geflation.  A 
fpecies  of  exercife  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  of  which  Aetius  gives 
the  following  account.  Geltation, 
while  it  exercifes  the  body,  the  body 
feems  to  be  at  refi.  Of  the  motion 
there  are  feveral  kinds.  Firtt,  fvving- 
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!ng  in  a hammock,  which  at  the  de- 
cline of  a fever  is  beneficial,  be- 
condly,  being  carried  in  a litter,  in 
which  the  patient  either  fits  or  lies 
along.  It  is  ufeful  when  the  gout, 
ftone,  or  fuch  other  diforder,  attends, 
as  does  not  admit  of  violent  motions. 
Thirdly,  riding  in  a chariot,  which 
is  of  fervice  in  moft  chronical  difor- 
ders ; efpecially  before  the  more 
violent  exercifes  can  be  admitted. 
Fourthly,  failing  in  a fhip  or  boat. 
This  produces  various  effedls,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  agitation  of 
the  waters,  and  in  many  tedious 
chronical  diforders  is  efficacious  be- 
yond what  is  obferved  from  the  mod 
lkilful  adminiftration  of  drugs. 
Thefe  are  in  fiances  of  a paffive  ex- 
ercife, 

A£ra.  Darnel, 

ALritis.  The  Anagallis. 

Aeromeli.  Honey;  alfo  a name 
for  manna,  from  o»?§,  air,  and  pcePu, 
honey. 

Aerophobi,  (from  arg,  air,  and 
£o& TCi  fear.  According  to  Cuelius 
Aurelianus,  fome  phrenetic  patients 
are  afraid  of  a lucid,  and  others  of 
an  obfcure  airland  thefe  he  calls 
aerophobi . 

Aerophobia.  A fymptom  of 
the  phrenitis ; alfo  a name  of  the 
Hydrophobia. 

AErosus  lajpis.  So  Pliny  calls 
the  Lapis  Calaminaris , upon  the  fup- 
polition  that  it  was  a copper  ore. 

jEstates.  Freckles  in  the  face. 

Alstphara.  Incineration,  or 
burning  of  the  flefh,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

^Estvarium.  Aifluary,  or  doves 
for  conveying  heats  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  at  once  ; a kind  of  vapour- 
bath.  Amb.  Parey  calls  an  inftru- 
mcnt  thus,  which  he  defcribes  for 
conveying  heat  to  any  particular 
part ; and  Palmarius  De  Morb.  Con- 
tag.  gives  a contrivance  under  this 
name  for  fweaiing  the  whole  body. 


Stoves,  for  preferving  tender  exotic 
plants  from  inclement  fe&lons,  are 
alfo  fo  named. 

Aistuatio.  The  boiling  up  or 
rather  the  fermenting  of  liquors  when 
mixed. 

iEsTO-s  volaticus.  Sudden  heat, 
which  foon  goes  off,  but  which  for 
a time  reddens  the  face.  Vogel  and 
Cullen  place  this  word  as  fynonimous 
with  Phlogofis , or  external  inflam- 
mation. Sauvage  ranks  it  as  a va- 
riety of  the  erythrematous  inflamma- 
tion, 

AEt  hales,  (from  an,  always,  and 
to  be  green).  Houfe  leek. 

AEtheria  herba.  Eryngo. 

AEthna.  Subterraneous,  invifi- 
ble,  fulphurcous  fire,  which  calcines 
rocks  in  the  earth.  The  igneous 
meteors  about  burning  mountains 
are  called  Ethnici . 

AItholices,  (from  to  in- 

flame, or  burn).  Superficial  puf- 
tules  in  the  fkin,  raifed  by  heat,  as 
boils,  fiery  pudules. 

ALtoi  phlebes.  Eagle  veins. 
According  to  Ruphus  Ephefius,  the 
veins  that  pafs  through  the  temples 
to  the  head,  were  thus  called. 

Aitolion.  The  Granum  cnidiam . 

Altonychium,  (from  a;Tc$,  an 
eagle,  and  ovv  I,  a claw,  or  nail). 
Lithofpsrmum. 

Affion,  An  Arabic  name  for 
opium. 

Affrodina.  Venus. 

Affusio,  pouring  a liquor  upon 
fomething  ; but  fometimes  it  means 
the  fame  as  fujfufio , a catara<5i. 

Afiun.  Opium. 

Aga  cretensium.  The  fmail 
Spanifh  milk-thiftle. 

Agalugi.  A name  of  the  AgaU 
Iothtim. 

A gen.  Perfian  lilac. 

Ager.  The  common  earth  or 
foil. 

Ager  nature.  The  womb. 

Ageratus  lapis.  A ftone  add 
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by  coblers  to  polifh  women’s  (hoes. 
It  is  gently  aftringent. 

A g E8.  The  palm  or  hollow  of 
the  hand. 

A GIS.  The  thigh. 

Agit atorii.  Convulfivc difeafes, 
6r  thofe  called  clonic. 

Aglactatio.  Defedl  of  milk. 

Aglaxjs.  DefedI  of  milk. 

A glia.  The  fame  as  ASgides. 

Aglu  hes.  The  divifion  or  feg- 
meats  of  a head  of  garlick,  which 
we  call  cloves. 

Agnina  membrana,  vel  Pelli- 
tola.  Aetius  calls  one  of  the  mem- 
branes which  involve  the  foetus  by 
this  name,  which  he  derives  from  its 
tendernefs. 

Agnoia,  (from  a priv.  and  yi- 
jrw.7**-,  to  know).  It  is  when  a pa- 
tient in  a fever  forgets  his  acquain- 
tance. 

Agone.  Henbane. 

Agonia,  (from  « priv.  and  yovoc, 
an  offspring).  Sterility. 

» Agon  os,  (from  a priv.  and  yw, 
An  offspring,  or  yovr„  barren).  Hip- 
pocrates calls  thofe  women  fo  who 
have  not  children,  though  they  might 
have  if  the  impediment  were  re- 
moved. 

Agostos,  (from  ayu9  to  bring, 
or  lead).  That  part  of  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  fingers  ; alfo 
the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Agresta.  Verjuice. 

Agria.  Holly.  Alfo  a malig- 
nant pullule,  of  which  there  are  two 
forts  ;•  one  is  fmall,  and  cafts  a rough- 
hefs  or  rednefs  over  the  fkin,  (lightly 
corroding  it,  fmooth  about  its  centre, 
fpreads  (lowly,  and  is  of  a round 
figure  ; this  fort  is  cured  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  fading  fpittle.  The  fe- 
cond  ulcerates,  with  a violent  rednefs 
and  corrofion,  fo  as  to  make  the 
hair  fall  off ; it  is  of  an  unequal  form, 
and  turns  leprous  ; its  cure  is  the  ap- 
plication of  pellitory  of  the  wall  in 
tire  maimer  of  a poultice. 


Ac  RI  AM  PE  LOS,  (from  a.yci'tc, 
wild,  and  a vine).  The  wild 

vine.  Gerard  fays  it  is  the  black 
briony. 

Agriel^a,  (from  ay?»or, wild, and 
thxix,  an  olive).  The  wild  olive. 

Agriocardamum.  Sciatica 
creffcs. 

Agr iocastanum.  Earth  nut, 
or  pignut. 

A GRlOCOCCl  MELA,  ( from  ayfio?y 
wild,  xzxfiocy  a beiry,  and  ocv/A ta*. , an 
apple-tree).  The  primus  fylveflris. 

Agriomela.  The  crab-apple. 

Agriorisanum.  Wild  origa- 
num, or  wild  marjoram. 

Acriostari.  A fort  of  wheat, 
called  Triticum  creticum. 

Agrifalma.  Mother- wort. 

Agripalma  galli-;.  Mother- 
wort. 

Agr  u mina.  Onion.  Leeks-. 

Agr ypn ©com a.  A fpecits  of 
coma. 

Agyrt.e,  (from  ay vps,  a croud 
of  people,  ora  mob;  or  from 
to  gather  together).  It  formerly  ex- 
preffed  certain  ((rollers  who  pretend- 
ed to  ((range  things  from  fuperua- 
tural  afiUlances;  but  of  late  it  isap- 
plied  to  all  quack  and  illiterate  dab- 
blers in  medicine. 

Ahamella.  The  fame  as  Zs- 
me/la. 

Ahius.  Salt-ftone. 

• Ahmella.  The  fame  as  As* 

mella. 

Ahusal.  The  fulphur  of  ar* 
fenic. 

Alies.  Potatoes. 

Ail  mad.  An  Arabian  name  for 
antimony. 

Aipj.  Caffada. 

Aipima  coxera.  Caffada. 

Aipipoca.  Caffada. 

Aistheteriu m,  (from  * urb  avo~ 
fjLui,  to  perceive).  The  cornmoft 
fen  Tory.  Cart  thus  and  others  fay, 
it  is  the  pineal  gland  ; Willis  fays  it 
is  where  the  herves  of  the  e&teruai 
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fenfes  are  terminated,  which  is  about 
the  beginning  of  the  medulla  oblong- 
ata, (or  top  of  the  fpinal  marrow), 
in  the  corpus  llriatum. 

Aizoon.  A fpecies  of  fedum. 

Akon.  A whetilone. 

Al.  The  Arabian  article  which 
fignines  the ; it  is  applied  to  a word 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  Greek  o 
is.  The  Eafterns  exprefs  the  fuper  * 
lative  by  adding  God  thereto,  as  the 
mountain  of  God , for  the  high  eft 
mountains  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
Al  relates  to  the  word  Alla , God  , fo 
alchemy^  may  be  the  chemiflry  of  God , 
or  the  molt  exalted  perfection  of 
chemical  icicnce. 

Alabaki.  Lead. 

Ala  cab.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Alasi,  Alafor,  Alafort. 
Alkaline  fait. 

Alai  a phthisis,  (from  ctXouoc, 
blind).  A vvafhing  from  a flux  of 
humours  from  the  head. 

Ala  med.  Antiniony. 

Alandahal.  An  Arabian  name 
for  bitter  apples. 

Alanfuta.  A vein  betwixt  the 
chin  and  upper  lip. 

Alar  is  vena.  The  inner  of 
the  three  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alartar.  Burnt  brafs. 

Alas  a let.  Sal  eimmoniacum. 

Alaton.  Litharge  of  gold. 

Alaternus.  A fpecies  of  Rham- 

nus. 

Alati.  Tbofe  who  have  promi- 
nent fcapulae  are  fo  called. 

A lad  rat.  Nitre. 

Alba  terra.  The  matter  of 
the  philofopher’s  flone  is  fo  called. 

Albadara.  An  Arabic  name 
of  the  fefamoid  bone  of  the  firft 
joint  of  the  great-toe.  See  Sefa- 
moides. 

AlbagTazi.  An  Arabic  name 
of  the  os  facrum. 

Albamentum.  The  white  of 
an  egg. 

Albanetm.  Salt  of  urine. 
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Albara.  A fpecies  of  white 
leprofy. 

1 Albagras  nigh  a.  So  Avicenna 
.names  the  Lepra  Jchthyofis.  Others 
name  the  Lepra  Gracorum  thus. 

Alb^tio.  A chemical  term 
which  fignifies  whitening,  called 
blanching  of  metal. 

A l m*; r a s . An  Arabic  name  for 
the  Staphis  agria. 

Albeston.  Qgick-li.me. 

A lb  eta  d.  Galbanum. 

Alb  i m ec.  Orpiment. 

Albi  num.  Gnaphalium. 

A l b i r . Pilch  got  from  the  bark 
of  yew-trees. 

Albcr.  Urine. 

Albora.  A fort  of  itch;  or 
rather  of  leprofy.  Paracelfas  fays, 
it  is  a complication  of  the  morphew, 
ferpigo,  and  leprofy.  When  cica- 
trices appear  in  the  face  like  the 
ferpigo,  and  then  turn  to  fmall  blif- 
ters  of  the  nature  of  the  morphew, 
it  is  the  albora.  It  terminates  with- 
out ulceration,  but  by  fetid  evacua- 
tions in  the  mouth  and  noftrils ; it  is 
alfo  feated  in  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

Alborca.  Mercury. 

Albot.  A crucible. 

Albotat.  Cerufs. 

Albotim.  Turpentine. 

Albuginous  humour.  So  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  hath 
been  called. 

Albugo  oculorum.  Thewhite 
fpeck  on  the  eyes.  The  Greeks 
named  it  Leucoma  ; the  Latins,  Al- 
bugo>,  Nebula , and  Nubecula ; fomc 
ancient  writers  have  called  it  Ptery- 
gium P annus  Oculi,  Onyx , Unguis, 
and  JEgides.  It  is  a variety  of  Cul- 
len’s Caligo  Cornea.  With  us  it  hath 
various  appellations,  as  a cicatrice, 
film,  haw,  a dragon,  pearl,  & c. 
Some  diftinguifti  this  ditorder  by 
nubecula  when  it  is  fuperficial ; and 
albugo  when  it  is  deep.  Others 
make  the  fallowing  diftiu6lions,  vU. 
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yhen  the  fpeck  is  of  a ftiining  white, 
ind •'without  pain,  it  is  called  a cica- 
trice ; when  of  an  opake  whitenefs, 
m albugo ; feated  fuperficially  it 
:iath  been  called  a fpeck  ; and  more 
deeply  a dragon  ; it  an  abfcefs  was 
the  caufe,  its  contents  hardening 
between  the  laminae  of  the  cornea, 
caufes  it  to  project  a little/ and  then 
it  is  called  a pearl. 

Album  balsa  mum.  The  bal- 
fam  of  Capivi. 

Album  canis.  Album  gracum . 

Album  gracum.  The  white 
dung  of  dogs.  It  was  formerly  ap- 
plied as  a dilcutient,  to  the  iniide  of 
the  throat,  in  quinfies,  being  full 
mixed  with  honey. 

Album  hispanist.  Album  hif- 
panicum. 

Album  hispanicum.  It  is 
made  from  tin,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Cerufe  is  made  from  lead. 

Album  olus.  Lamb’s  lettuce, 

! or  corn  fallad. 

Album  nigrum.  Moufe  dung. 

Album  jus.  White  broth.  Boil 
whiting,  haddock,  cod,  or  any  fuch 
white-grained  fifh,  in  water,  with  a 
little  oil ; alfo  a fmall  quantity  of 
anife  and  leeks.  When  this  is  par- 
boiled, add  a little  fait. 

Alca.  The  bird  called  Auk,  or 
Razor-bill. 

Alcahest.  An  Arabic  word  to 
exprefs  an  univerfal  dilfolvent,  which 
was  pretended  to  by  Paracellus  and 
Helmont.  Some  fay  that  Paracelfus 
fir ih  ufed  this  word,  and  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  German  words  al 
and  geejl,  i.  e.  allfpirit.  Van  Hel- 
mont borrowed  the  word,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  his  invention  which  he 
called  the  univerfal  dilfolvent.  If 
Helmont  had  an  univerlal  dilfolvent, 
what  held  it  ? 

Alcahest.  A name  of  the  liquor 
of  flints. 

Alcahest  glauberi.  Fixed 
vegetable  alkaline  fall. 
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Alcaol.  The  lac  acetofurr. , Jive 
mcrcurius,  vel  phllofopborum  ; fo  the 
folvent  for  the  preparation  of  the 
philofopher’s  ftone  is  called. 

Alcara.  A cucurbit. 

Alcebris  vivum.  Sulphur  vi- 
vum. 

A l c h A b r i c . Sulphur  vivum . 

Alchachil.  Rofemary. 

Alcharith.  Qmckfilver. 

Alcheron  lapis.  The  ftone 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  a bull,  cow, 
or  ox,  called  Bezoar  bovinus „ 

Alchien.  This  word  occurs  in 
the  Theatrum  Chymicum,  vol.  v.  and 
feems  to  fignify.  that  power  in  nature 
by  which  all  corruption  and  genera- 
tion are  effe&ed. 

Alchimelech.  The  Egyptian 
melilot. 

Alchitran.  Oil  of  juniper. 
Alfo  the  name  of  a dentifrice  of 
Mefue’s. 

Alchymy.  A compofition  of 
copper  with  a fmall  quantity  of  ar— 
fenic,  which  mixture  refembles  hi- 
ve r. 

Alchys.  A fpeck  on  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  fomewhat  obfeurintr 
vilion. 

Alcimad.  Antimony. 

Alcob.  Sal  ammoniac,  alfo  burnt 
brafs. 

Alcocalum.  Artichoke. 

Alcofol.  Antimony. 

Alcohol  m artis.  The  filing# 
of  iron  rufted  by  adding  wine  to 
them.  When  the  whole  is  rufted, 
pure  water  is  added  to  it,  until  all 
that  is  vinous  is  wafhed  away,  and 
the  remaining  powder  is  the  alcohol. 

Alcohol.  Vinegar. 

Alcola.  Aphtha . Paracelfu* 

fays  it  is  the  tartar  or  excrement  of 
urine,  whether  it  appears  as  fand, 
mucilage,  or  otherwife. 

Alcolita.  Urine. 

Alcolismus.  Reducing  any- 
thing to  powder  by  corrofton. 

Alcone.  Brafs. 
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Alcool.  Alcohol. 

Alcor.  Burnt  copper. 

Alcore.  A fort  of  ftone  with 
fpots  refembling  filver. 

Alcte.  Hippocrates  mentions  a 
plant  by  this  name,  and  Foe  bus 
thinks  it  is  the  elder. 

Alcubkith.  Sulphur. 

Alcyonium.  Ballard  fponge, 
a fpongy  plant-like  fubftance,  which 
is  met  with  on  the  fca-lhore : it  is  of 
different  fhapes  and  colours,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay  what  the  Greeks  called 
by  this  name.  Diofcorides  fpeaks 
of  five  forts  of  it. 

Alba d ar a.  An  Arabic  name 
of  the  fcfamoid  bone  of  the  greal- 
toe. 

Alec,  A lech.  Vitriol. 

Alecharith.  Quickfilver, 

Alectoroloph  us.  Yellow- 
rattle. 

Aleion,  axAer,  copious.  Hip- 
pocrates  ufes  this  word  as  an  epithet 
for  water. 

Aleipha,  a?un£a.  Any  medi- 
cated oil. 

Alelaion.  It  is  oil  beat  up 
with  fait,  to  apply  to  tumors.  Galen 
frequently  ufed  it. 

Alema,  dhvfjLu.  Meal. 

Alembic.  Quickfilver. 

A lem broth.  A Chaldee  word 
Importing  the  key  of  art.  Some 
explained  it  by  fed  mcrcurii , or  fal 
philofophorum  & artis ; others  fay  it 
-is  named  alembrct  and  falfufionis,  or 
fal  f.xiones.  Alembroth  deficcmtum  is 
faid  to  be  the  fal  fartari  ; hence  this 
word  feems  to  fignify  alkaline  fait, 
which  opens  the  bodies  of  metals  by 
deftroying  their  fulphurs,  and  pro- 
moting their  reparation  from  the 
cres. 

Alemzadar.  Sal  Ammon.  Cruel . 

Alemzadat.  Sal  Ammon.  Cruel, 

Ale  pen  sis.  A fpecics  of  afh- 
tree  which  produces  manna 

Ales.  The  name  of  a compound 
fait.  When  this  word  is  ufed  as  an 
adjective,  it  fignities  heaped,  or 
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crouded,  or  condenfed.  Sometimes 
it  fignifies  contrafled,  as  the  uterus 
being  contracted. 

Ales  c&udum.  Crude  ales, 
thofe  drops  which  often  fall  in  the 
night  in  June.  * 

Alesch.  The  Alumen  Plumo - 
fum. 

A let  on,  (xhvjrov.  Meal,  (from 
to  grind). 

Aleuron,  aXivpov.  Meal,  (from 
to  grind).  Stri&ly,  it  is  the 
meal  of  wheat,  though  commonly 
applied  to  other  forts. 

Alexjcaca.  An  antidote. 
Alexjcacon,  (from  to 

repel,  and  *«j£ok,  an  evil).  An  amu- 
let againft  poifon. 

AlEXIPYRETICUM,  aXe^WujtTeo’, 
Alexipyretos , or  Alexipyrctum , (from 
to  drive  away,  and  nxvpsJoe9 
fever).  A remedy  for  a fever. 
Alexir.  An  elixir. 

Alex i ter i a,  aXsi’tT Alexi- 
terials,  (from  eiyegu),  and  t nptu,  pre- 
fervative  from  contagion).  Hippo-  1 [ 
pocrates  ufed  the  word  to  exprefs 
help,  or  remedies  ; but  latter  writers 
ufe  it  to  exprefs  remedies  againft 
the  poifonous  bites  of  animals.  By 
Caftellus  this  word  is  confidered 
as  fynonymous  with  Alexiphar- 
maca. 

Alfacta.  Diftillation. 
Alfadidom.  The  fcoria  of  gold, 
iron,  or  copper.  Alfo  burnt  cop. 
per.  ^ 

A if at ide.  Sal  ammoniac. 
Alfides.  Cerufe. 

Alfol.  Sal  ammoniac* 

Alfusa.  Tutty. 

Alga  li.  Nitre. 

Algal i.  A catheter. 

Algarah.  Anchilops. 

Algerot.  See  Alger othi  Pul* 

O 

•vis. 

Alger  othi  p cl  vis.  Alge*  || 
rotn’s  powder,  fo  called  from  V icf o- 
rius  Algeroth,  a phyftcian  of  Verona, 
and  its  inventor,  it  is  the  fame  a* 
the  Idee  curias  Vita.  It  is  only,  the 


antimonial  part  of  the  butter  of  an- 
timony, feparated  from  fome  of  its 
acid  by  wafhing  it  in  water.  It  is 
tadelefs,  but  violently  emetic : or, 
as  Mr.  Beaume  obferves,  it  is  the 
reguline  part  of  the  antimony  de- 
prived of  all  acid  and  almod  of  all 
its  phlogifton.  The  fmall  portion 
of  phlogidon  which  it  dill  contains 
is  the  caufe  of  its  emetic  quality. 
Algata.  Civet. 

A L G E VI A , fl-AyrjftV,  or  Algematod? s. 
Uneafinefs,  pain.  Hippocrates  often 
tied  the  word  et^yny.a.  to  fignify  the 
difeafe  whence  the  pain  proceeds. 
Algeria,  Algerie.  Lime. 
Alge’roth.  See  Algerothi  Pul- 
vis . 

Algibic.  Sulphur  vi-vum. 

A lg i da.  Algid,  numb,  chill, 

withered. 

Alhagi.  A fpecies  of  Hedy- 

furum . 

Alhandala.  An  Arabian  name 
ror  colocynth. 

Alhasef.  A fort  of  puflule, 
called  alfo  Hydroa . 

A lic a,  xoy&foe.  In  general  fig- 
lification,  a grain,  a fort  of  food 
tdmired  by  the  ancients ; it  is  not 
ercain  whether  it  is  a grain  or  a pre- 
aratlon  of  fome  kind  thereof. 

Alices.  Little  red  fpots  in  the 
kin,  which  precede  the  eruption  of 
uftules  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Ai.indesis,  xXtyhirir,  A bodily 
tercife,  which  feems  to  be  rolling 
n the  ground,  or  rather  in  the  dud, 
ter  being  anointed  with  oil.  Hip- 
ocrates fays  it  hath  nearly  the  fame 
Fe£  as  wredling. . 

Alkali  a.  A vefiel. 

Alkara,  Alcara . A cucurbit. 
A^kasa.  A crucible. 

Alkermes.  A confedl  made  of 
C juice  of  Kermes  berries,  8c c. 
«Cue  fird  prefetibed  it. 

I Alkerva.  An  Arabian  name 
r the  Palma  Chri/li,  and  alfo  for 
C 01.  Pic  ini. 


Alkes.  Burnt  brafs. 

Alketran.  An  Arabian  name 
for  the  oil  of  Cedar . 

Alkin.  Pot-afh. 

Alkitram.  Tar. 

A I. col.  Alcohol. 

Alkosor.  Camphor. 

Alki  plumbi.  It  feems  to  he 
the  Sacch.  Saturn. 

Alliar  jEris.  Philofophical 
copper.  It  is  a term  ufed  in  prepar- 
ing the  nhilofopher’s  done. 

All.oiticum,  a?\hoiujTiKc'.‘y  [from 
dhXotoo:,  to  alter,  or  vary ; an  alte- 
rative medicine. 

Alloc  hoos,  One 

wTho  talks  deliriouflv. 

Allognoon,  (from  ceX\o't  ano- 
ther, and  yvou,  to  know).  To  be 
delirious. 

Alma.  Water;  and  the  fird  mo- 
tion of  a feetus  to  free  itfelf  from  its 
confinement. 

Almabri.  A done-like  amber. 

Almagra.  Redearth.  F.ulan- 
dus  fays  it  is  the  fame  as  LotJo.  In 
the  Theatr.  Chym.  it  is  a name  for 
the  white  fulphur  of  the  alchemifts. 

Alma  rand  a*  Litharge. 

Almarcarida.  Litharge  of 
filver. 

Almargen,*  Almarago.  Co- 
ral. 

Almarkasita.  Mercury. 

Alm artak.  Powder  of  lith- 
arge. 

Amatatica.  Copper. 

Almecasite,  Almechasite. 
Copper. 

Almeliletu.  A word  ufed  by 
Avicenna,  to  exprefs  a preternatural 
heat  lefs  than  that  of  a fever,  and 
which  may  continue  after  a fever. 

Almene.  Sal  lucidum,  or  £al 
gem.  ■ 

Almisa.  Muik. 

Almisadir.  Prepared  fal  am* 
mon.  Alfo  verdigris. 

Alnec.  *Tin. 

Alneric,  Sulphur  vivum. 
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Aloedaria*  Com- 

pound purging  medicines,  fo  called 
from  having  aloes  as  one  ingre- 
dient. 

Alogotrophia,  (from  othoyoc, 
difproportionate,  and  r to  nou- 
rifh).  Unequal  nouriihment,  as  in 
the  rickets. 

Alohar.  Quickfdver. 

Alohoc.  Quickfdver. 

A lomb  a.  Lead. 

Alooc.  Lead. 

Alopeces.  The  mufcles  called 
Pfoce. 

Alopecia.  Batdnefs,  or  the  falling 
off  of  the  hair,  from  i ArrL  a fox, 
becaufe  the  fox  is  fubjedb  to  a dif- 
temper  that  refembles  it:  or,  as  fome 
fay,  becaufe  the  fox’s  urine  will  oc- 
cafion  baldnefs. 

A los  at.  Quickfdver. 

Alosohoc.  Quickfdver. 

’ A losanthi.  Flower  of  fait. 

Alphabeticum  chymicum. 
Raymond  Lully  hath  given  the  world 
this  alphabet,  but  to  what  end  is 
difficult  to  fay., 


A fgnificat 

Deum. 

B 

Mercurium. 

C 

Salts  Pei  ram. 

D 

Vitriolum. 

E — 

Menjiruale. 

F 

Lunam  claram. 

G 

Mercurium  N of  rum » 

H 

Salem  purum. 

I 

Compofitum  Lunce. 

K 

Compofttum  Solis. 

L 

Terram  compofiti  Lunce. 

M — 

Aquam  compofiti  Lunce. 

N 

JEraln  compofiti  Lunce. 

O 

Per  ram  compofiti  Solis. 

P 

Aquam  compofiti  Solis . 

Q 

Air  era  compofiti  Solis. 

R 

Ignem  compofiti  Solis. 

3 

Lapidem  Album. 

T 

Meclicinam  corporis  rubei. 

T 

Calorem  fumi  fecreti. 

1 ■ H— f 

Ignem  fccum  cin&ris. 



Calorem  balnet% 
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Separation  cm  IAquorum, 
Alembicum  cum  cucurbit  a. 


Alphenic.  An  Arabian  word 
for  barley-fugar,  or  fugar-candy. 

Alp  hit  a.  PI.  of  d\<f>nov,  the 

meal  of  barley  in  general.  By  Hip- 
pocrates this  term  is  applied  to  bar- 
ley-meal either  toafted  or  fryed.'j 
Galen  fays  that  x^iavu  is  coarfe  meal,  j 
is  fine  meal,  and  JiApncc  is  a 
middling  fort. 

A phitedon.  It  is  when  a bor< 
is  broken  into  fmall  fragments  like 
Alphita , i.  e.  bran. 

Alpini  Balsamum.  Balm  o 
Gilead. 

Alquifou.  A fort  of  lead  on 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  an 
timony.  It  is  uftd  by  potters  t( 
glaze  their  coarfer  earthen  wares 
and  is  called  from  thence,  potter’ 
ore.  The  potters  mix  a fmall  po; 
tion  of  manganefe  with  it,  and  thu 
give  a blackifh  hue  to  the  glazing. 

Alrachas.  Lead. 

Alratica.  A word  ufed-  b ;; 
Albucafis,  to  fignify  a partial  or 
total  imperforation  of  the  vagina, 

It  is  an  Arabic  word. 

Alsamach.  An  Arabic  nam  It 
for  the  great  hole  in  the  os  petrc 
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fum. 

Alsurengiam.  An 
name  for  Hermodacftyls. 

A tafor.  Camphor. 

Althanaca.  Althanacha. 
piment. 

Althebegium.  An  Arabic  tit! 
name  for  a fort  of  fwelling,  fuch  ; lire, 
is  obferved  in  cachectic  and  leuC’  «| 
phlegmatic  habits,  and  fuch  as 
feen  under  the  eye  lids  of  thofe  wl  line 
deep  too  much. 

Alth  exis,  (from  u^Qeev,  to  cur 
or  heal).  . Hippocrates  often  uffcjrj 
this  word  to  fignify  the  cure  of  a d ft; (v 
temper/  W jw.  j 

Alt i hit.  So  Avicenna  calls  t ||qq( 
Laferpitium  of  the  ancients.  • 

f 
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' Altimer.  Burnt  copper. 
Alttmio.  The  fcoria  of  lead. 
Altincar.  A fort  of  factitious 
alt  ufed  in  the  feparation  of  metals. 

Altingat.  Ruft  of  copper,  or 
lowers  of  copper. 

Altinuraum.  Vitriol. 

Alith.  Afafcetida. 

A.LTUS.  When  this  word  is  join- 
'd to  fopor , it  means  found  deep,  as 
n a lethargy. 

Alnach.-  Pure  tin. 

Al-Ud.  An  Arabic  name  of 
\gallochum. 

j Aludit.  Mercury. 

I Alum  hair..  Butter. 

Alumboti.  Calcined  lead, 
j Alumen  catenum.  Alumen 
ju atinum . Potafh. 

! Alumen  Glaciale.  So  alum 
,:ut  appears  like  ice  was  called  by 
:ie  ancients. 

i Aluta  TEgyptia.  Leather  fo 
j repared  as  to  be  fit  to  fpread  plaf- 

ers  on. 

; Alyce,  a> yvr.  Anxiety.  That 
jnxicty  which  is  attendant  on  fc- 

:rs. 

Alypia,  Alypias.  The  Aly- 

im. 

Alypum,  (from  a.  priv.  and  Xv^rr, 
ain).  The  herb  terrible,  a fpecie3 
f Globulin  ria. 

Alysmos,  (from  uXvo-mc,  uneafi- 
efs,  or  anxiety).  Plippocrates  ufcs 
to  exprefs  that  uneaiinefs  that  is 
tendant  on  aci^te  difeafes,  which 
akes  patients  tofs  about,  and  pre- 
uits  their  retting  long  in  the  fame 
olture.  Duretus  diftinguilhes  be- 
,veen  the  uXrja^c,  otv s/metoc,  and  the 
jvvypio?  T he  firft  is  cauted 

f an  oppretfion  of  the-  vital  pow- 
s,  the  latter  by  ficknefs  in  the  fto- 
iach  ; but  of  this  alyfmos  (i.  e. 
.txiety)  there  are  reckoned  four 
rt6  ; two  with,  and  two  without 
ver.  I-.  Without  fever,  from  fome- 
,ing  uneafy  in.  the  ftomach.  Un- 
finefs  of  the  ftomach  by  fympathy, 
from  a ftone  in  the  kidneys,  &c. 
3 


produce  this  diforder.  2.  Without 
fever,  from  vapours  or  fpafm  in  the 
ftomach,  or  other  vifeera  in  the  belly. 

3.  With  fever,  from  a difficulty  of 
the  blood  palling  through  the  lungs. 

4.  With  fever,  from  a ftridture  of 
the  vena  portarum. 

a lyssoides,  irom  its  refemblance 
to  Alyffum. 

Alysson.  A name  of  fame 
fpecies  of  F ironic  a. 

Alysson.  Mad  wort,  a fpecies 
of  Marrubium. 

Alyssum.  Madvvort,  a genus 
in  Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enume- 
rates feventecn  fpecies.  The  alyffum 
of  Galen  is  thought  to  be  a fpecies 
of  Marrubium.  The  alyffum  of  Pliny 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Mollugo. 

A mala  go.  Jamaica  long-peppeij 
tree,  a fpecies  of  Piper. 

Amanita.  The  fungous  pro- 
duHions  called  mufhrooms,  tiufHes, 
&c. 

Amaracus.  M ajorana. 

Am  ar  antoidf.s.  A fpecies  of 
Axyris. 

Amaranthoides,  (from  cc^a- 
pav9  amaranth  us , and  s Ao<r,  forma). 

Globe- amaranth,  or  ever lading  flow- 
er. 

Amarella.  A fpecies  of  Gen- 
ttana . 

, Am  a re  l la..  So  Gefner  names 
the  Polygala. 

A m a t o r 1 a . Febris  Amato ria 
The  fever  of  lovers  : alfo  the  Chh- 
rofis.  Vogel  defines  it  to  be  a fever 
of  a few  hours  continuance,  begin- 
ning with  a great  degree  of  cold- 
nefs,  and  arifing  from  eager  expec- 
tation. 

Am ba.  A name  of  the  mango- 
tree. 

Amharum.  Ambergris. 

Ambarvalis,  (from  the  Latin 
word  ambirc).  A name  of  the  Poly- 
gala , or  milk-wort. 

Am  be,  (a.iu<oVf  a lip,  edge,  pr  Ik 
der).  An  inftrument  ufed  in  f 
cations  of  the  humerus.  GaL 
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plains  the  word  ambe , by  otppvuhs 
cTrovvrvo-ic,  an  eminence  like  a border, 
and  fays  that  the  whole  machine 
takes  that  name,  becaufe  its  extre- 
mity runs  out  with  an  edge  like  the 
lip  or  brim  of  a pot,  towards  the 
interior  cavity,  which,  as  well  as  the 
edge  or  border  of  any  thing  on  the 
top  or 
word 

Ambe.  A name  of  the  tree  cal- 
led Manga . 

Ambfla.  A Turkilh,  Arabian, 
and  Perlian  name  for  a tree  called 
Cbaramais  ; in  English  the  purging 
cornered  hafel-nut. 

Amberbot,  ferrated-Ieaved,  fiflu- 
lous-flowered,  fweet  fultan,  a fpecies 
of  Centaurea. 

Ambia  monard,  a yellow  liquid 
bitumen,  fmelling  T acamahacea.  It 
flows  from  a fountain  near  the  Indian 
fea  ; its  medicinal  properties  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  tacamahacca,  or  of 
coran  na. 

Amblyogmos,  from  dull, 

duilnefs  of  light.  Hippocrates  ufes 
this  word,  and  Amblyojmosy  to  exp  refs 
the  fame  thing. 

Ambon,  the  edge  of  the 

fockets  in  which  the  heads  of  the 
large  bones  are  lodged. 

Amboinensis,  a fpecies  of  Rum- 

phia. 

Ambrosia.  A founding  title 
given  to  medicines  which  were  pre- 
tended of  uncommon  efficacy  for  fup- 
porting  the  principles  of  life,  and 
procuring  a kind  of  immortality. 

Ambulo.  The  name  of  a difeafe, 
called  alfo  Jlatulentus , and  furiofusy 
end Jlatns  furiofus.  It  is  a diftention 
or  inflation  attended  with  pain,  and 
varioully  periodical. 

A MBUTUA.  Parcira  Brava. 

Amadanus.  The  common  Al- 
nus . 

Amelanchier.  A fort  of  bil- 

-y  ; the  Vi tis  I<Ua  tertia  Clu/ii  of 
infon. 

uanchi er.  A fpecies 
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MefpUus.  Alfo  a variety  of  Cydo- 
tiia. 

Amenenos,  (from  a priv.  and 
l^ivocy  ftrength,  weak,  feeble).  In 
this  fenfe  Hippocrates  often  ufes  this 
word. 

Amentum.  Sciffile  alum. 

Ameri.  A name  for  indigo. 
Americanum  tuberosum 
The  potatoe. 

Amethysta  pharmaca,  (from 
a.  priv.  and  ^-Gt,  wine).  Medicines  i 
which  either  prevent,  or  take  away 
the  inebriating  effects  of  wine. 

Amiculum.  A covering  for  the 
pubes,  when  the  boys  exercifed  ir 
the  Gymnalium.  It  is  alfo  ufed  ir 
the  fame  fenfe  as  the  word  Amnios . 

A m i d u m . - Amylum . 

A m i n je  gum.  G um  A nine. 

Aminia.  The  name  of  a fort  a 
cotton-tree. 

Amisadu.  Prepared  fal  ammo 
niac.  - 

Amma.  The  name  of  a girdle  01 
trufs,  ufed  in  ruptures  to  hinder  tin 
inteflines  from  bearing  down  to<  Irj. 
much.  (•/;, 

Ammoides.  A fpecies  of  Sefeli. 

Am  m ion.  Cinnabar. 

Ammitos.  Ammonites , (fron  L 
ct'AfAict  fand,  a fandy  ftone).  Som*  k 
are  fmall  as  poppy- feed  : others  largi  L 
as  a hazle  nut.  When  as  large  L 
as  a pea  they  are  called  Mineral  bt  L 
zoar.  They  are  found  near  Berm  L 
in  Switzerland. 

Ammochosia.  A remedy  fa  L 
drying  the  body  by  covering  it  witl  'l]p 
hot  fand  or  fait.  It  is  of  the  £am<  C 
efficacy  as  infolation.  Salt  is  bette.  L, 
than  fand. 

Ammonitrum,  (from  fand  I, 
and  HTpovy  nitre).  In  our  glafs-houfe  ^ 
this  is  called  frit. 

Amma  alc alicat a.  Paracelfu  3; 
fays  it  is  water  which  runs  throng? 
lime-llones,  and  fo  is  impregnatei 
with  lime.  Rulandus  calls  it  A,nal 

Alcalizatus. 

7 
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Amomis.  A fruit  refembling 
! imomum  ; it  is  alfo  called  Pjeuda- 

\i9mum. 

Amomum  p li nii.  The  Pfeudo 

Ylapjicum. 

Amor  ins  anus.  The  fame  as 
Erotomania . 

Amokge.  The  fieces  of  oil. 
Amostf.us.  Olleocoila. 

A motes.  Potatoes. 

Am  par.  Amber. 

Am pe lion.  Vine-leaves,  or  the 
endrils  of  vines.  Hippocrates  recom- 
nencis  them  for  making  into  pefia- 
ies,  to  promote  the  menfes  with. 

Amp  elites.  Canal-coal.  It  is 
nore  bitumous  than  that  in  common 
ife  with  usi 

Ampeloprasum.  Great  round- 
neaded  garlic,  a fpecies  of  allium. 

1 Ampelos.  Briony. 

Amphieranchm,  (from 
lbout,  and  3pxyxia»  the  gills  of  a- 
jith).  The  fauces,  or  parts  about 
he  tonfils. 

Amphicaustis.  A fort  of  wild 
parley.  Some,  but  not  medical  wri- 
ters, ufe  this  word  to  exprefs  the 
sudenda  mulielria. 

Ampiudron  or  Amphideum, 
iftji.oioi.  The  Os  tinea , or  mouth  of 
’die  womb. 

Am ph i met r ion,  (from  ««£», 
about,  -and  ^Tp,  the  womb).  The 
perts  about  the  womb. 

Amphiplex.  According  to  Ru- 
fus Epheiius,  it  is  the  part  fituated 
betwixt  the  Scrotum , Anus , and  inter- 
nal part  of  the  thighs. 

Amphipneuma,  (from  appi, 
about,  and  emt/p-a,  the  breath).  A 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

Amphismila.  An  anatomical 

knife,  that  is  edged  on  both  tides, 
(from  ap? i,  utrinque , on  both  tides, 
and  culteUiis , a knife). 

' AmphodontAj  ( from  auC.,  cn 
both  (ides,  and  a tooth)  By 

this  word  Hippocrates expreffeth  ani- 
mals that  have  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

: Amphora,  a^e.iv^  A nieafure 
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mentioned  by  ancient  phyfical  wri- 
ters,  containing  eight  gallons  ; of 
oil  72  pounds;  of  wine  80  pounds* 
and  of  honey  180  pounds,  as  Caftel- 
lus  informs  us. 

Ampotis,  ci^TT-'inc.  The  recefs 
or  ebb  of  the  tide.  Hippocrates 
ules  this  word  to  exprefs  the  recefs 
ofthe  humours  from  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  center  of  the  body.  - 

Amuctica,  (from  to  vel- 

licate).  Remedies  that  by  vellicat- 
ing,  and  Simulating  the  bronchia 
raife  a cough,  and  fo  contribute  to 
the  difeharge  of  what  is  in  the  lungs. 

Amuletum.  An  Amulet.  Amu- 
lets and  charms  are  fo  nearly  allied, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  be- 
ing the  fame.  They  are  formed  of 
any  materials  that  fancy  fuggefts. 
They  feem  to  have  been  artfully  in- 
troduced, to  impofe  a belief  in  thofe 
not  in  the  fecret,  that  thofe  who 
were  exerciling  them  were  in  par- 
ticular favour  with  fome  fnperior 
being.  This  gave  the  people  a ve- 
nerable idea  of  the  pra&itioner,  and 
fo  the  vulgar  were  more  eafily  pre- 
vailed on  to  fubmit  implicitly  to 
them  i and  as  the  mind  affefts  the 
body,  fo  in  fome  cafes  the  perfuafion 
of  the  patient  might  contribute  to  a 
cure. 

/ 

Amurca,  ctfio^yY},  The  fediment 
from  olive  oil,  after  being  new  pref- 
fed  from  the  fruit. 

Amy che,  A fuperficia! 

exulceration,  laceration,  or  fcaritica- 
tion  of  the  ikin  ; (from  uuL’j&o'ii))  to 
fcratch). 

Amyctica.  Stimulating,  velli- 
cating. 

Am  yg  da  li  a.  So  Hippocrates 
calls  the  tonfils. 

Amygdalus  Althiopica.  A 
fpecies  of  Brabejum. 

Amyl  eon.  Starch. 

Amy  li  on.  Starch. 

Am  yon,  (from  a priv.  and  a 
mufcle).  A limb  fo  emaciated  that 
the  mufcles  fcarce  appear. 
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Anabasis,  (a,va@a<THf  from 
hoj,  to  afcend).  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  height  of  a continued  fe- 
ver Febris  anabaptica  is  the  fame  as 
Epafmaflica, 

An  a bex  i s,  ava£v}|if.  A word 
ufed  by  Galen  for  a ptyalifm. 

AnaBOLE,  ( zvxBoXr,t  from  a.vz£zX~ 
Xu,  to  call  up).  The  difeharging 
any  thing  as  by  vomit. 

Anabrochismos,  or  Anabro- 
CHISMUS)  (o4va/3pop£(<7/xo£,  from  aixt 
furfum,  ana  £po%oc,  a noofe).  An 
operation  vvhicn  was  ufed  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  hair  of  the  eye-lids 
when  they  are  offen five  to  the  eye. 

ANABROS1S,  (aifa/3p<y<7K>  from  avz- 

S^uerHUj  to  devour).  A corrofion  of 
the  folid  parts  by  (harp  humours. 
The  fame  as  Diabrojis.  It  occafions 
a difeharge  of  blood,  and  often  hap- 
pens in  the  lungs. 

Anacath  artica.  Anacathartic, 
is  what  works  upwards,  (from  aw» 
fupra , upwards,  and  xaQxiput  purgo, 
to  purge)  ; and  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  was  flriftly  confined  to  fpit- 
ting,  with  whom  Blafius  pretty 
much  agrees  in  retraining  it  to  ex- 
pectoration only  ; though  Blanchard 
ufes  it  for  all  things  which  work  by 
the  glands  of  the  head,  as  well  as  to 
vomits  and  fternutatories. 

Anacprepsis,  (atva-xpifi from 
x»<z  for  avu.'t  upwards,  and  p£pE/x7rJo/tx.a», 
to  hawk).  The  hawking  up  any 
thing  from  the  lungs. 

AnACLISIS,  (avoiKXiaic,  from  ava,- 
xXivu,  to  recline).  Hippocrates  ufes 
this  word  to  exprefs  the  decubiture 
of  the  fick. 

Anacoeliasmus.  A remedy 
ufed  by  Diodes,  which  feems  to  have 
been  gentle  purges,  with  a view  to 
relieve  the  lungs. 

An  A COL  LEM  A, 

from  ctvaxoXXctw,  to  agglutinate).  It 
is  the  fame  as  frontale,  only  that  it 
is  always  made  of  glutinants. 

Anacomide,  avaxo  (Aibn,  from 
motxofju^oi,  to  repair,  or  recover  a 
perfon  after  ficknefs. 
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Anactorion."  A name  of  the 
corn  flag. 

Anactorium.  Mugwort. 

A NACYCLEON,  ( zvzxuxXeurt  from 
xvxXou9  to  wander  about).  It  an- 
fwers  to  the  word  Circulator , a 
mountebank. 

AnADIPLOSIS,  zvz^i%Xucric,  A 
frequent  reduplication  of  fevers. 

ANADOSIS,  (ava.§oaic>  from  avzfir 
^ ufA.it  to  diftribute).  The  diflribu- 
tion  of  the  aliment  over  all  the  body. 

An  a DROM  K,(zvzfyofA.y,  from 
to  run).  Hippocrates  ufes  this 
word  to  fignify  pains  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

An  A G AR G AL ICTA,  zvzyufyzXiK tz. 
Gargarifms. 

ANAGARG  AR  ISTON,  avstyupyu, ;i~ 
<rro>.  A gargarifm  for  the  throat. 

Anaglyphe,  (from  xvuyXvQut  to 
engrave).  Herophilus  calls  a part  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain 
thus.  Anatomifts  now  call  it  Cala- 
mus feriptorius , from  its  refemblance 
to  a pen. 

Analentia.  A fpecies  of  epi- 
lepfy  mentioned  by  Paracelfus. 

Analf.psia.  Johannes  Angli- 
cus  calls  that  fpecies  of  epilepfy  thus, 
which  proceeds  from  the  flomach 
being  difordered. 

Analgesia,  (from  a priv.  and 
acXya;,  pain  or  grief).  Indolence 
or  abfence  of  pain  and  grief.  A Hate 
of  eafe. 

Anal^hes,  (a> from  a priv. 
and  xx9iu,  to  cure).  Incurable. 

Anamnestica,  zva[A.rno-rixa.  Me- 
dicines which  reftore  the  memory. 

Anamnestica  signa,  (from 
and  fA.vxofA.zit  to  remember).  Comme- 
morative figns,i.  e.  figns  which  difeo- 
ver  the  preceding  Hate  of  the  body,  as 
demonftrative  figns  fhew  the  prefent, 
and  prognoftics  fhew  the  future  Hate. 
Blanchard  explains  this  word  as  ex- 
prefling remedies  which,  reHore  the 
memory. 

An  aphalanti  asis,  ava(f)*X*’ 
JfTkXO'K.  A thinnefs  of  the  hair  upon 
the  eye-brows. 
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I Anaphora,  ( xvxtpapay from  xvutptptjt 
to  bring  up,  or  upwards).  In  a me- 
dical fenfe  it  imports  fpitting  of  blood 
if  j oined  with 

Anaphoricoi,  amtyofiKoi.  Thofe 
who  fpit  blood ; or  according  to 
A&uarius,  thofe  who  fpit  difficultly. 

An  a P HR  A,  (uva'Pea,  from  a.  priv. 
and  *£v0r,  froth).  Hippocrates  ufcs 
it  as  an  epithet  for  flools,  to  exprefs 
that  they  are  not  frothy. 

Anaphroweli,  (from  a priv. 
and  a $<?<>-,  froth,  and  honey). 

It  is  honey  fo  defpumated  that  it  will 
not  froth. 

Anaplasis,  ( <xvz,7r\xcric>  from 
ava-Aacro-o,',  to  reftore  to  the  original 
form).  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word 
for  the  replacing  a fractured  bone, 
and  for  a reftoration  of  fiefh. 

A NAPLEROSIS,  {xvx’rr\r,pua\Cy 
from  oaxxKr/sou  y to  fill  up).  The 
reftitution  of  any  wafted  part.  In- 
carnatives  are  called  Anapleurotica. 
Barbet  frequently  mentions  this 
term. 

AnAPLEUSIS,  (uvxTr^tveri^  from 
cc.at7r\tu:,  to  fluctuate,  or  float  upon, 
or  to  wafh  out).  Hippocrates  ufes 
this  word  to  exprefs  when  faulty  hu- 
mours rot  the  bone,  fo  that  it  falls  out  of 
its  joint,  as  happens  to  the  jaw  fome- 
times.  Vogel  exprefTcs  by  this  word, 
the  fcaling  or  feparation  of  the  ca- 
rious parts  of  a bone. 

Anapneusis,  (xvxzvtvo-iqt  from 
ccixwtU  f to  refpire,  refpiration,  Iran- 
fpiration).  Aretaeus  ufes  it  to  ex- 
prefs a truce  from  pain. 

Anapodophyllon.  Ducks- 
foot,  or  May  apple.  The  Ameri- 
cans call  t black-fnake  root. 

Anapsyxis,  uva\ Refrige- 
ration. 

Anarrhinum,  uvu£(iw»  Re- 
turning by  the  ncftrils. 

Anarrhcea,  (from  xva9  upwards, 
and  £iuy  to  flow).  A flux  of  hu- 
mours from  below  upwards.  A fpe- 
cies  of  fluxion  oppoiite  to  a catarrh, 


when  humours  regurgitate  upwards', 
ufed  by  Schneider  de  Catarrho,  lib. 
i.  cap.  3.  Hippocrates  exprefies  the 
fame  by  Anarrhopia , xtxppoo net,  and 
Linden  ufes  it  for  an  inversion  of  the 
inteftines,  and  a regurgitation  of  the 
fasces. 

Anarrhopia,  (ai from 
ctva , upwards,  and  ^ttu,  to  verge). 
A tendency  of  humours  to  verge  or 
incline  upwards,  or  towards  the  fu- 
perior  parts. 

Anarthroi,  (xvxp6poit  from  a. 
priv.  and  a^Opov,  a joint).  Fat,  even, 
to  be  bloated,  fo  that  the  joints  are 
obliterated. 

Anaspasis,  ( xvxcmao’ic,  from 
0 otvxy  and  cnrxuy  to  draw).  Hippo- 
crates ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  a 
contraction  in  the  ftomach. 

Anassutos,  ( uvao-avTocy  from 
avuy  upwards,  and  avTo^xiy  to  fhake). 
Flippocrates  ufes  this  word  as  an 
epithet  to  air,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
fuffocation  obferved  in  hytteric  fits, 
and  the  air  rufhing  out  with  violence 
upwards. 

ANASTALTlCA,favaa-TaXn«a,  from 
avxcmXhcoy  to  contraCl).  Styptic  ot 
reftringent  medicine. 

Anastomgtica.  Medicines  are 
thus  called  that  open  the  mouths  of 
the  vefiels. 

Anates.  A difeafe  of  the  anus. 

An  a th  ron.  A fait  found  on 
rocks  in  the  form  of  white  ftoney 
mofs. 

Anath ymi asis,  (from  SvpuaV) 
to  fumigate).  It  fignifies  evapo- 
ration. 

A'natresis,  (from  and 
to  perforate).  Galen  ufes  this  word 
to  exprefs  trepanning. 

An  at  r is.  Mercury. 

An  at  ron.  The  natron  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  the  mineral  alka- 
line fait. 

AnaTROPE,  ( uvxTpoTrYy  from  avu- 
Iperrc;,  to  fubvert).  A fubverfion  or 
relaxation  of  the  ftomach,  with,  loft 
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of  appetite  and  naufta.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  indigeftion.  . Vogel  fays 
it  is  a want  of  appetite  with  naufea. 
Anatum.  Egg- (hells. 

An  Audi  a.  A name  of  the  Cata- 


hpfis. 

Anaudos,  (avavSoc,  from  « priv. 
and  ctvht  fpeech).  Galen  fays  it 
means  one  who  hath  loft  the  ufe  of 
fpeech,  but  retains  his  voice;  where- 
as aphonia  fignifies  the  lofs  of  the 
voice. 

An  ax  iris*  A name  of  the  La- 
pathum  agrejle. 

An b latum.  A fpecies  of  La - 


thr'&a. 

An  oh  a.  The  Coxa . 

ANCHiELOs.  The  thigh-bone. 

Anchylomerisma.  In  Sagar’s 
Nofology  it  fignifies  a concretion,  or 
growing  together  of  the  foft  parts. 

Anchynopes.  A name  of  ray- 
grafs. 

Anci.  Weafel-elbowed,  (from 
ycthr,,  a weafel,  and  xyxu'.,  an  elbow). 
As  when  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
or  ffioulder  bone  is  in  the  arm-pit. 
Thefe  patients  are  alfo  called  Muf.e - 


lanea. 

Ancinar.  Borax. 

Ancora.  Lime. 

Ancosa.  Lacca. 

A Ancter,  ciyx-Typ,  The  Greek 
term  for  the  fibula,  or  button,  by 
which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  held 
together,  which  operation  Galen 
calls  AnfteriafmiiSf  uyKTvpiac-fAcx;,. 

Ancubitus.  That  affedtion  of 
the  eyes  in  which  they  feern  to  con- 
tain land.  It  is  alfo  called  Petrifi- 
cation. 

Artcus.  A name  for  fuch  as 
have  an  arm  bent,  fo  that  they  can- 
not .extend  it ; from  uyxuv,  an  el- 


bow-. 

An.cyle,  ayxvM*  Stridlly  figni- 
fies a conffridtion  upon  the  joints, 
which  renders  their  motion  difficult : 
in  which  fenfe  Galen  ufes  it.  Cel- 
fus  expreffes  by  it,  that  hindrance  to 
motion  which  proceeds  from  a frefh 


cicatrix  upon  the  part ; and  Hippo- 
crates applies  it  to  indurated  joints 
from  any  caufe. 

A.NCY  L O G L O S S U M, ( otyfivXofSfetpocpQVj 

fi om  otyyv^ocy  crooked,  and  yT^u’xcciy 
the  tongue).  A contradtion  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  tongue  (called  its 
freenum)  j tongue-tied. 

AncYlotomus,  (from  ayxvhoc, 
crooked,  and,  rtfMu,  to  cut).  Any 
crookcd  knife  ufed  in  furgery. 

AnCYROIDES,  atyxi/potk^nc.  A piO- 
cefs  of  the  fcapula,  fo  called  from 
ayxv^a,  anchor,  ^vy-goc,  a beak,  or 
fluke,  and  form.  See  Coracoid 
Procejf. 

Andrachne.  Eaftern  ftraw- 
berry-tree  ; a fpecies  of  Arbutus. 

Andranatome,  (from  a 

man,  and  te/aw,  to  cut).  The  dif- 
fedlion  of  a human  body,  efpecially  a 
male. 

Akdria,  (from  a man.) 

An  hermaphrodite. 

Andrcgyni,  (avcifoyvvci,  from 
a.v-ne,  a man,  and  y?,v , a woman). 
Effeminate  men,  and  hermaphro- 
dites. 

Androsaceus.  A fpecies  of 
Agaricus . 

, Andros amoides.  A fpecies  of 
Myrtus. 

Andsjud  aen.  So  Avicenna 
calls  the  Afiafcetida. 

Anebion.  Alkanet  root. 

AkECPYETUS,  (a.vsk.'XinTo: , from 
a priv.  and  ek<7iv(Io<;,  fuppurated). 
That  which  will  not  fuppurate. 

AnEILEMA,  (a.vkihr,fA.ut  or  Anei- 
(fis,  ai'£iXv;crK,  from  avciMv,  to  roll  up, 
or  involve).  An  involution,  fuch  as 
is  caufed  by  flatulence  and  gripes. 

A nemia.  Thus  Elippocrates 
names  a difeafe  ; but  it  is  not  known 
what. 

AnENCEPHALOS,  (avtyxspethcCt 
from  a priv.  and  tyxstpu^^y  the 
brain).  Brainlefs,  or  thofe  who  are 
born  without  brains.  Alfo  thofe 
who  are  foolifh  or  mad. 

Anepithymiaj.  Error  of  ap- 
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petite  by  deficiency,  as  in  inftances 
of  Anorexia . 

Aneric,  Anerit.  Sulphur  vU 

vum. 

Anerotomy,  (from  awg,  a man, 
and  te fjuvu,  to  cut).  It  is  ftrictly  the 
difl'edlion  of  human  bodies. 

Anet.  Anethum . 

Anethoxyla.  The  woody  root 
of  dill. 

Anfaka.  A coagulum. 

Anfian.  An  Arabian  word  for 
Opium. 

An-fir-filiu  s.  Mercury. 
Angi.  So  Fallopius,  in  his  De 
Morbo  Gallico,  calls  the  venereal  bu- 
boes in  the  groin. 

Angiglossi.  Stammerers. 
Angiopteris.  A name  of  the 
Onoclea. 

Angone.  In  Vogel’s  genera  of 
difeafes,  it  is  an  acute  choaking  or 
fuffocation,  without  inflammation. 
According  to  fome,  it  is  a nervous 
quinfy. 

1 Angor,  a yuna..  Is  defined  a 
(hrinking  inwards  in  the  native  heat 
of  the  body,  or  its  retiring  to  the 
centre,  upon  which  follows  a pain 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  attend- 
ed with  fadnefs.'  It  is  eileemed  a 
very  bad  fymptom  when  it  happens 
in  the  beginning  of  acute  fevers. 

Angos,  ctyyoc . A vefiei,  a re- 
:epUcle  of  humours. 

Anguillare,  A fpecies  of 
Vimpinella. 

Angustia.,  Anxiety,  reftleff- 
aefs  in  di ftempers  ; alfo  a narrownefs 
in  the  vefl'els. 

. Anhuiba.  Safiafras. 

Aniada.  The  allral  and  celef- 
: :ial  powers  which  promote  in  us  long 
:.ife. 

An  i a don,  Aniadumt  Aniadus. 
Words  ufed  by  Paracelfus  ; and  mean 
he  fame  with  Aniada. 

Anicetum.  Infuperable  ; a name 
:>f  the  An'tfe. 

|j  Anidros,  (from  a priv,  and 
;o  fweat).  Swcatlefs. 
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Anidrosis,  etnfyoa if*  A priva- . 

tion  of  fweat. 

Anima  hepatis.  Salt  of  {led; 
efteemed  as  the  foul  of  the  liver, 
which  this  name  imports,  for  its 
prevalency  againfl  its  diftempers. 

Anima  mundi.  The  foul  of 
the  world,  an  ubiquitarian  principle, 
fuppoftd  by  Plato  to  do  the  fame 
feats  as  Des  Cartes’s  sether,  pervad- 
ing and  influencing  all  parts  and 
all  places. 

Anima  pulmonum.  A name 
given  to  faffron,  on  account  of  its. 
ufe  in  afthtnas. 

Animell£.  The  glandules  un- 
derneath the  ears,  and  all  along  un- 
der the  lower  jaw,  have  been  thus 
named. 

Annetestes.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
the  Galenills,  by  way  of  derinon, 
becaufe  he  thought  them  ignorant  of 
the  caufes  and  principles  of  things. 

Annora.  Calcined  egg-fliells  or 
quick-lime. 

Annotatio.  The  very  begin- 
ning of  a febrile  paroxyfm,  called 
alfo  the  attack  of  the  paroxyfm. 
There  is  another  annotatio  or  epifema - 
Jiay  which  is  proper  to  hedlic  fevers 
happening  an  hour  or  two  after  eat- 
ing ; in  this  there  is  no  thivering 
with  cold,  as  in  the  other  fort. 

Annuens  musculus.  The  Re.c- 
tus  Capitis  Intcrnus  Minor. 

Annulus,  This  is  varioufiy  ap- 
plied by  phyfical  writers : Quercetan 
in  his  Med.  Hermet.  deferibes  fome 
Annuli  pur gatorii ; Libavius  treats  of 
Annuli  as  charms  againll  colics  and 
epilepfies  : Scultetus  gives  this  ap- 
pellation to  inflruments  contrived  to 
hold  open  the  eye  or  like  parts  in 
fome  operations ; and  Zecchius  De 
Morbo  Gallico  dircdls  an  annulus  au- 
reus to  be  held  in  the  mouth  to  draw 
away  the  quicklilver  that  has  been 
ufed  in  venereal  cures.  The  Cricoi- 
des  is  alfo  by  fome  called  Annulifor • 
mis  Cartilago. 

Anq,  uw,  is  ufed  for  upwards,  in 
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pppofition  to  Ken v,  downwards,  and 
is  often  joined  by  Hippocrates  to 
venter , to  fignify  the  mouth  of 
the  flomach,  or  oefophagus.  It  is 
alfo  applied  to  things  which  work 
upwards,  as  vomits. 

Anocath  art  ica.  Medicines 
which  purge  upwards,  as  emetics. 

Anocheilon,  (from  avu,  and 
Xn*oc>  a lip).  The  upper-lip* 

Akodmon,  (caofyoc,  from  « neg. 
and  odfjLY),  a fmell).  Without  fmell. 
It  ftands  oppofed  to  fetid. 

A nod  us.  A word  ufed  by  the 
ehemifts  for  what  is  feparated  from 
the  nourifhment  by  the  kidneys. 
The  Greek  word  from  a priv. 

and  oSlBf,  a tooth,  fignifies  tooth- 
Jefs. 

ANODYNIA,  avutivvia,  A lofs  of 
feeling,  fynonimous  with  Ancrjl- 
fafta. 

A NO  DYNUM  MINERALE,  l.C.Sal 
Prunella,  alfo  Nitrum  Stibiatum. 

Anoea,  [xvoiay  from  a priv.  and 
voocy  the  mind).  Madnefs. 

Anomceos,  avopoioc,  Difiimilar  or 
heterogene.  Hippocrates  ufes  this 
word  for  vifcous  or  unnatural  hu- 
mours. 

Anomphalos,  (from  a priv.  and 
•TtpaXo?,  a navel).  Without  a navel ; 
and  is  applicable  only  to  our  firft  pa- 
rents, as  they  were  created  without 
tvant  of  nourfthment  that  way  ; for 
which  reafon,  as  Paulus  Ammianus 
fays,  they  are  fo  diftinguiflied  in 
paintings  and  drawings. 

Anorecti,  tximgexT ou  Thpfe  who 
have  no  appetite. 

Anosia,  (xpotntx,  from  a priv. 
and  ►ocrof,  a difeafe).  The  abfence 
of  difeafe. 

✓ 

Anotasier.  Sal  ammoniac. 

A not  hen,  otwQtv,  the  fame  as 
Ano. 

Anpater,  Sulphur. 

Ant  achates.  A bituminous 
ftone,  which  in  burning  fmells  like 
myrrh. 

Antatrophon,  (from  a>n 
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again (1,  and  a confumption^. 

Medicines  againft  confumptions. 

Antalaeia.  The  extremities 
of  the  lips. 

Antendeixis,  (xne£n§ *?»  from 
ctvhy  againft,  and  ethtmvuty  to  indi- 
cate). A contra-indication.  As 
when  one  fymptom  requires  a reme- 
dy which  another  fymptom  forbids 
the  ufe  of. 

AntaneasMus,  Antencafinum.  A 
particular  kind  of  madnefs ; in  it 
the  patient  is  furioufly  irritated,  and 
endeavours  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himfelf. 

Anther  eon,  uApw.  Hippo- 
crates ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  the 
chin,  and  all  that  part  of  the  face 
where  the  beard  grows. 

AnTHRACOSIS  OCULI,  cttyaxaffto 
A fcaly  corrofi.e  nicer  of  the  eye,  at- 
tended with  a defluxion, 

Anthrope,  (from  aAouirocy  a 
man).  Thus  Herodot(us  calls  the 
human  tkin. 

Antiades,  {flWTKx&r,  the  tonfils). 

It  fometimes  fignifies  the  tonfils 
when  inflamed. 

Ant i ag r i,  (from  amah(t  the 
tonfils,  and  ay^a,  a prey).  Tumors  ■! 

of  the  tonfils.  ! A 

Ant i as.  The  tonfils. 

A nticadmia.  A fpecies  of  Cqd~  I It j 
mia,  alfo  called  Pfeudocadmia,  ! '1 

Anticar.  Borax.  tfu 

Antjcardium,  (from  am, 
againft,  and  the  heart).  It 

is  that  part  commonly  called  the 
fcrobl cuius  cordis , pr  pit  of  the  fto-  t 
mach.  ' n |pw 

Anticiieir,  (from  am,  againft, 
and  tfic  hand).  The  thumb  of 
a pcrfonJs  hand. 

Anticnemion,  (from  am,  over 
againft,  and  xvxxr,,  the  calf  of  the  J An 
leg).  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  L,; 
to  exprefs  that  part  of  the  tibia  1 rev 
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which  is  bare  of  fleth. 

Antidinica,  (from  am,  againft, 
ind  &»©-,  circumgyration).  Med}- 
fines  againft  a vertigo. 
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Antifides.  The  calx  of  metals. 

Antihecticum.  The  name  of 
a medicine  invented  by  Poterus, 
called  alfo  Antimonium  diaphorcticum 
joviale. 

Antilomica,  (from  am,  againft, 
and  the  plague).  Remedies 

againft  the  plague. 

AnTIPERISTASIS,  ( 0t.DTiTTz(>l<rrci(7lc , 
from  am,  again  ft,  and  'aregt  ■>?/&*>  to 
ftand  about).  An  oppofition  from 
all  around.  The  philofophers  who 
firft  coined  this  term,  expreffed  by 
it  a certain  invigoration  of  internal 
warmth  by  the  repulfion  of  external 
cold,  which  they  called  alfo  concen- 
tration of  the  internal  heat,  from 
driving  it  to  the  centre.  Or,  it  is  a 
comprefflng  on  all  fides,  as  the  air 
p relies. 

Antiphate.  Blackcoral. 

Antipthora,  (from  am,againft, 
and  esdofst,  corruption).  A fpecies  of 
wolfVbane,  which  refills  corrup- 
tion. 

Antiphysic  a,  (amtpvrtxa9  from 
an i,  againft,  and  Qvcnou,  to  inflate). 
Remedies  againft  wind,  alfo  called 
carminatives. 

Antifhyson.  Load-ftone, 

Antipraxia,  (from  am,  againft, 
and  'Bzacro-u.  to  work).  A contra- 
riety of  functions  and  temperaments 
in  different  parts : and  was  ufed  by 
(he  ancients  to  exprefs  the  variety  of 
concurring,  and  often  contrary, 
fymptoms. 

Antiscolica,  (from  am,  againft, 
and  <7Ku\v)j'i  a worm,  the  fame  as  yfa. 
\helvruntica . 

Antiscorodon,  (from  am, 
againft,  and  cntogoSov,  garlick).  A 
large  fpecies  of  garlick  called  Allium 
Ulpicum . 

Antispasis,  (amawao’ij,  from 
am,  againft,  and  a^au,  to  draw). 
A revulflon ; the  turning  of  the 
courfe  of  the  humours,  whilft  they 
are  actually  in  motion.  The  doc* 
trine  of  revulflon  is  the  invention  of 
Hippocrates, 


Avtispasmoides,  from  am, 
againft,  and  o-nacrfA'&y  a convulfion). 

A remedy  againft  convullions. 

AnTISPASTICON,  amaTrctarTixov* 

A general  epithet  for  any  medicine 
that  works  by  way  of  revulflon. 

ANTISTERNON,  (anierre^vov,  from 
am,  againft  or  oppolite  to,  and  err  eg* 
vov,  the  breaft).  The  back  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  oppofite  to  the  breaft- 
bone. 

AnTITASIS,  (avTiroccrtct  from  am, 
againft,  and  rev o,  to  extend),  A con- 
tra-extenfion. 

Antizeumics.  Preventers  of 
fermentation  in  general. 

Antizymics.  Antiputrefcents. 

Antophyllon,  Antophyllus . The 
male  Caryophyllus. 

Antrum  buccinosum.  So 
Bartholine  calls  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear, 

Anucar.  Borax. 

Anydrion.  A fpecies  of  Sola* 
num ; 

Apagma,  «7 r«7(M,a.  The  thru  ft  - 
ing  of  a bone  or  other  part  out  of  its 
place. 

Aparthrosis,  (aTra^O^erK,  from 
a7 to,  ab,  and  afyov,  a joint).  A dif- 
location. 

APECHEMA,  a’jrvip^Yj^a,  from  a? ru, 
and  rt^Qcy  a found).  Properly  a re- 
founding,  or  the  repercuflion  of 
found,  i.  e.  an  echo ; but  in  a me- 
dical fenfe  it  lignifics  a contra  fif- 
fure. 

Apell  a.  It  is  when  the  glans  pe- 
nis lies  bare,  either  by  means  of  a 
diftemperature,  when  it  is  called  a 
paraphymofis ; or  by  circumfion ; 
for  which  laft  reafon,  any  circum* 
cifed  perfon  is  thus  named. 

Ape  PS  I a,  (a.Twra\a,  from  a priv. 
and  Twrlw)  to  digeft).  Indigeftion. 

Apepton,  a7ri7rloy,  Crude  or  un-  \ 
digefted. 

ApeUTHYSMENOS,  ( airtvQvcrfxvee* 
from  evOvc , ftraight).  A name  of  the 
inteftinum  re&um, 

A?ltiSRESIs,  (from  apaigtw,  tO 
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talce  away).  In  furgery  it  fignifies 
the  amputation  of  whole  members* 
or  parts  become  difeafed. 

Aphilakthropia,  (from  a neg. 
and  <p^a*0££t/'7na,  the  love  of  man- 
kind). So  Wedelius  calls  the  firft 
approaches  of  melancholy,  when  per- 
ions  begin  to  diflike  company  and 
copverfation. 

Aphpni.  So  Hippocrates  calls 
thofe  who  labour  under  a caros. 

Aphrainon,  (from  <x  priv.  and 
<p%ovtu:9  to  be  wife).  One  who  hath 
loll  the  ufe  of  his  reafon. 

AphROGALA,  (aip^o-yaXa,  from 
ufyooc,  froth,  and  yaXca  milk).  No 
writer  hath  defcribed  this ; but  what 
the  Romans  ufed  under  this  name 
feems  to  be  fomething  like  what  we 
call  fyllabub. 

Aphronitrum,  (afyovt rgov,  from 
a^of,  fpume,  and  nitre). 

Spume  of  nitre.  Salts  formed  of  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  a terrene  or  gyp- 
ieo-calcareous  element,  are  thus  cal- 
led. It  is  a name  alfo  of  the  Na- 
tron. 

Aphroscorodon,  (from  ufyoc, 
fpume,  or  froth).  It  is  a name  of 
the  Allium  U/picutn. 

ApHROSELENOS,  (a^o^EXrvor, 

from  ere Avr,  the  moon).  A kind  of 
felenite  ; fo  called  from  its  repre- 
senting the  moon  as  it;  were  in  a 
glaf  . 

Aphrosyne,  (from  ufauv,  filly). 
Folly  or  dotage. 

Apncea,  ctTivoia.  A defedt  of re- 
fpiration  ; fuch  as  happens  in  a cold, 
an  apoplexy. 

Apobamma,  Water 

in  which  hot  iron  has  been 
quenched. 

ApOCAPNISMUS,  ( (XircirtaKVic-fjLoSy 
from  *am,  fmoak).  A fumigation. 

ApOCATHARSIS,  a7rox#9a.(o-ie>  IS 
ufed  lor  purging  upwards  and  down- 
wards, either  with  or  without  the 
htlp  of  medicines. 

ApOCAREMMA,  Ci'zoyf-^IA.U,  The 
jitter  of  fpit  hawked  up. 


A P OC  H REM  PS  I S , J.tr,  A 

hawking  up  of  fpit. 

Apochylisma.  The  fame  asthe 
rob  of  any  fruit. 

Apochyma,  wvoyvfxa.  The  pitch 
which  is  feraped  from  Ihips,  formerly 
efteemed  in  medicine. 

ApOCLASMA.  ccyTOK’Xotcixa*  The 
fame  as  Abdufiio , or  rather  Jpag- 
ma. 


ApOCLEISIS,  ccTiroic7.iiaic.  An  ex- 
clufion  : but  Hippocrates  ufes  the 

word,  from  whence  it  is  derived,  to 
exprefs  a loathing  of  food. 

ApoCRUSTICON,  («7rox,ryrixo!* 
from  wnoitgvKj  to  repel).  An  epi- 
thet for  a remedy  of  a repelling  and 
allringent  quality.  — 

Apccyesis.  A birth,  or  bring- 
ing forth  of  a child. 

Apocynon.  A little  bone  in 
the  left  fide  of  a 
in  great  efteem. 

ApOD.^RYTICA,  a iroof».xpxutu. 
Medicines  whichfrrft  excite,  and 
then  evacuate,  the  fuperfluous  moif- 
ture  of  the  eyes,  and  thus  preventing 
preternatural  moifture  there.  Such 
are  onions,  hellebore,  &c. 

Apceum,  a7Toiov.  Infipid,  or  void 
of  all  fenfible  qualities,  as  water  is. 
Galen  thinks  that  infipid  aliments 
are  more  nourifhing  than  the  acri- 
monious and  bitter  are. 

ApOGALACTISMUS,  cc'XtyOLhuX.TiO- 
pocf  i.  e.  Ablaftatio. 

Apogeusia.  Depraved  tafte. 

Apogeusis.  Lofs  of  take. 

ApOLEFSIS,  a.n rota'l'K*  All  lnter' 
ception,  fuppreffion,  or  retention, 
which  may  be  of  urine  or  any  other 
natural  evacuation. 

A pol  ex  is,  anoTwiic*  A decay- 
ing time  of  age,  and  oppofed  to  the 
fiower  of  age. 

Apolinosis,  ( xwohiviL'ffKy  from 
A Vii',  flax).  So  P.  Ainir.eta  calls  the 
method  of  curing  a fiftula  by  raw 
flax.  •• 

Apolysis,  ccircKvcnc.  A folution 
or  releafe  j fuch  as  the  ex  clufion  yf 
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a child,  the  folution  of  a difeafe,  or 
untying  of  a bandage. 

A POMATHEMA,  (ancfAyGrifAZf  from, 
uttcj  priv.  and  f. lavtiaw , to  learn). 
Hippocrates  exprcffes  by  it,  a forget- 
fulnefs  of  all  that  hath  been  learnt. 

Apomzli,  aTro^'Au  It  is  ample 
pxymel. 

.A  P O N E N CE  M E N O S , a noVeVorfXBveeq . 
An  adverb  importing  an  utter  aver- 
lion  to  any  thing. 

Apopallesis,  or  Apopalfis,  (3477c.- 
nrxl 7.rlo‘ict  crno'rra.hctqy  from  u’no'rcoth'Kaj, 
to  throw  off  in  a hafty  manner). 
An  expulfion  of  the  foetus,  as  in 
abortion. 

ApoPHLEGMATISMUS,  f a.7ro!p^.y‘ 
p.aTir(aof , of  awe,  from,  and  (p7\syfA.u9 
phlegm).  A medicine  which,  by 
holding  it  in  the  mouth,  promotes 
a difeharge  of  phlegm,  fuch  as 
pclhtory  root,  horfe  radifh,  &c. 
When  lolid,  it  is  called  Majlica- 
torium. 

Apophrades,  (a.7rc from 
the  li  ngular  aoro^ac,  unfortunate). 
Thofe  days  in  which  an  acute  dii- 
temper  comes  to  a fatal  crilis,  or 
no  crifis  at  all. 

ApOPTHARMA,  A 

medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

IAp^PH  YAS,  ( an  ofi  vex.g  of  C47ro, 

; from,  and  (put,  to  grow).  An  ap- 
pendix. Any  thing 'that  grows  to 
1 or  proceeds  frpm  another. 

Apoplecta.  A name  for  the 
internal  jugular  vein  which  afeends 
by  the  fide  of  the  A f per  a arterla. 

Apoplectic  a.  Medicines  againft 
the  apoplexy.  Vogel  fays  it  is  a 
continued  fever  coming  on  upon  an 
apoplexy. 

Apoplectics.  Thus  Bartho- 
line  calls  the  internal  jugular  veins, 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  parti- 
cularly concerned  in  the  difeafe  called 
Apoplexy. 

ApOPSYCHIA,  an^hyja.  v The 
greatuft  degree  of  fainting. 

A p ore x is;  A play  with  balls,  in 
the  gymnallic  cxercifcs. 


Aporhcea,  anc^ma.  Contagion, 
e/Hin  ium. 

Aporrhoes,  (from  avoe’sv,  de- 
Jluo , to  flow  from).  It  fignifies  ful- 
phureous  vapours  and  exhalations 
from  the  earth,  and  fubterraneous 
bodies,  as  alfo  any  kind  of  infectious 
fleams. 

ApOSCEPARNISMUS,  ( aTras-Hzrrx^ 
v»<7pto.-,  from  4477c,  from,  and  cnu-nuy^Cu^ 
to  flvike  with  a hatchet).  A fpecies 
of  fra&ure  ; and  is  when  part  of  a 
bone  is  chipped  off. 

ApOSCHASIS,  anoo'yacTi' . A fca- 
rification  ; a flight  fuperfleial  ineifiou 
of  the  fkin. 

Aposchasmus,  a.T.oa,yccc,iACi:i  i.  e. 
Apofchafis . 

Apositia,  ocTioamy.*  A loathing 
of  food. 

A POSITOT,  aoro^roj.  Thofe  vv  I10 
are  averfe  to  food. 

ApOSPH  A CELISIS, 
from  c,  from,  and  o-paxixA,  ajpha- 
chelus').  A mortification  of  the  flefih. 
in  wounds  or  fractures,  cauftd  by 
too  tight  bandage. 

ApOSTAG  MA,  ccTTccTTocyfAC • The 
fweet  liquor  that  diftils  from  grapes 
before  they  are  preffed. 

Aposta  lagma,  x7?oo’7x'?'.c:y;Ay9 
i.  e.  Apojlagma . 

A post  a sis,  (x7tco-tx?is9  from 
ctZHtrfM,  to  abfeede).  It  is  when  a 
fragment  of  bone  comes  away  by  a 
fracture.  Hippocrates  ufes  the  word 
alfo,  firft,  when  a diftemper  paffes  off 
by  fome  outlet,  and  this  is  an  apojla ~ 
Jis  by  exertion : fecondiy,  when  the 
morbific  matter,  by  its  own  weight, 
falls  and  fettles  on  every  part,  this  is 
an  apojlajts  by  fettlement thirdly, 
when  one  dileafe  turns  to  another 
this  is  an  apnjlafis  metnjlafis.  So  Pliny 
calls  the  Apojicma. 

Aposta x is,  a-zeera?^.  Hippo- 
crates ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  a dif- 
t ilia  lion  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  It 
means  any  dill  illation  or  defluxion  of 
humou  rs. 

Apostem atiai.  So  Aretssus 


✓ 


calls  thofe  who,  from  an  inward  ab- 
fcefs,  void  pus  downwards. 

Apostrophe,  from 

(mrocrrfu pu,  to  turn  away).  Thus  P. 
Asgincta  exp  relics  an  averfion  to 
food. 

Aposyrma,  avocrvoiJLx.  Abrafion 
and  laceration  of  the  cutis. 

Apotheca,  ( otTrcj^y.nr,,  from  ccv o— 
v^yiui,  to  lay  afide,  or  repofit),  It 
formerly  fignified  a wine-cellar,  bat 
now  a fhop  w here  medicines  ar  fold 

A POT  HER  API  A,  a?ro()ii>x,ntiy,»  A 

perfect  cure  ; alfo  a particular  fort 
of  excrcife  ufed  for  health. 

Apothurapei tica.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  teaches  concern- 
ing the  Apolhcrafia. 

ApOTHESJS,  (a7r&02CT>c,  from  cciro, 
and  r ifkpi,  to  place).  The  reduc- 
rion  of  a diflocated  bone. 

Apothlpmma,  oL'Kb^xi^y..  The 
dregs  of  the  exprefled  juice  of  a 
plant. 

Apotropcea,  Apotropaia . A 
kind  of  Amulets . 

Apozymos,  (agro£upo;,from  &(*** 
a ferment).  Fermented. 

Appensio.  The  fufpenfion  of  a 
broken  arm  in  a fcarf. 

, Apprehensio.  A name  of  the 
Catalepfy. 

Apron  i a.  Black  briony. 

A psych  i a,  ct\ ]/v%sa.  Lipolhymia . 

Aptystos,  ( x7tTvaToc9  from  « 
priv.  and  dW,  to  fpit).  An  epithet 
for  diforders  in  which  fpiuing, 
though  an  unufual  fymptom,  is  yet 
wanting,  as  in  what  is  called  a dry 
althma,  a dry  pleurify,  &c. 

Apuloticus.  The  lame  as  Epv» 
lotic. 

Apyetos,  (from  « priv.  and  •ejuov, 
pus).  An  epithet  for  a tumor,  that 
will  not  fuppurate. 

Apyromele,  ccTTv^iA-r^y) . A probe 
without  a button. 

Apyron,  (a,7rv(>oy>  from  « priv. 
and  «t,£,  fire).  A name  of  Sulphur 
•vivum  ; alfo  of  the  /Ethiops  mineralis, 
when  prepared  without  fire. 


Apyrothium.  A name  of  Sul- 
phur vivum. 

Apyroti.  A name  of  the  ftonc 
called  a carbuncle,  from  its  being 
without  heat,  although  it  appears 
very  fiery. 

Aqueola.  So  Sennertus  call* 
that  fpectes  of  ftye  on  the  eyc-lid, 
which  Sauvage  terms  Hordeolum  hy - 

daiidofum. 

AauiLA  alea.  A name  for  the 
Mercurius  dulcis  ; for  Sal  ammoniac , 

See. 

Aquila  celf.stis.  It  is  the 
panacea,  or  cure  for  all  difeafes.  It 
is  prepared  of  mercury  eflentificated. 

Aquila  nigra.  It  is  the  fpirit 
of  cobalt. 

AquilA  veneris.  A prepara- 
tion made  with  verdigris  and  fub- 
limed  fal  ammoniac. 

Aquila,  The  veins  were  fo 
called  which  pafs  through  the  tem- 
ples into  the  head. 

Aquilena.  Lark-fpur. 

Aquula.  A diforder  of  the  eye- 
lid is  thus  named  by  P.  Aigineta. 

He  fays  it  is  a pinguious  fubllance 
under  the  Hein  of  the  eye-lid.  To 
cure  it,  an  incifion  is  to  be  made 
through  the  Ikin,  and  the  cyft  is  to 
be  differed  out, 

Aracos.  Brafs. 

A r a c v s . The  wild  vetch. 

Aracus  aromaticus.  The  Vtu 
nilla.  *v 

As  a dos,  ctfctooi;.  Hippocrates 
means  by  it,  the  perturbation  excit- 
ed in  the  tlomach  by  digefting  the 
aliment  there.  It  alfo  fignifies  any 
perturbation  in  the  body. 

Ar/eon.  Thin,  rare,  flow.  It 
is  applied  to  breathing,  as  when  we 
fay,  the  breathing  is  n,ot  frequent^ 
nor  thick.  i |l*i 

Areotica,  ctQsuoTixu.  i hings  or 
medicines  which  rarefy  or  atte- 
nuate, |d 

Aralda.  A name  of  the  herb 
called  Fox-glove.  Jim 

Aralia  humius,  Geri/ingi 
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A ran  eos  a VRiNA.  Urine  in 
which  is  fomething  like  fpider-webs, 
with  a fatnefs  at  the  top.  It  indi- 
cates a colliquation. 

Araticu  ape.  The  quftardr 
apple. 

Arbor  tristis.  Sorrowful  tree, 
a fpecies  of  Nyttanibes. 

Arcanne.  Red  chalk  or  rud- 
dle. 

Arch/EUs,  (from  ct^yauo^  hg^i" 
fying  ancient).  As  applied  in  me- 
dicine, denotes  the  ancient  prac- 
tice concerning  which  in  his  time 
Hippocrates  wrote  a whole  treatife. 
And  fometimes  it  is  ufed  in  that  na- 
tural ftate  which  preceded  any  dif- 
eafe.  This  by  fome  likevvife  is  ufed 
for 

Archeus.  A Term  much  ufed 
by  Helmont  to  exprefs  an  internal 
efficient  caufe  of  all  things ; which 
feems  no  other  than  the  Anima  Mini - 
di  of  his  predeceffors ; and  as  he  ap- 
plies it  to  particular  animated  beings, 
it  differs  not  from  the  or  Vis 

plajlica  of  the  old  philofophers. 

Arche,  The  attack 

of  a difeafe,  its  firft  ftage  ; that  time 
of  the  diforder  in  which  the  patient 
firft  takes  to  his  bed,  or  in  which 
help  might  be  effe&ual. 

Archeostis.  White-briony. 

Archidoxis.  Ts  a title  given  to 
a book  of  chemiftry,  wrote  by  Para- 
pelfus,  and  which  Libavius  in  Exam. 
Phil.  Nova , fays,  looks  more  like 
magic  than  knowledge  : but  thofe 
who  underftand  it,  tell  us  it  contains 
fome  very  remarkable  fecrets ; and 
is  highly  prized  by  the  adepts, 

Archigen?  morbi.  Acute  dif- 
eafes ; fo  called  from  ap%r,  the  chief, 
and  yooofcaj,  to  be,  becaufe  they  hold 
the  chief  rank  amongft  difeafes. 

Archimagia.  A name  for  che- 
miftry, becaufe  by  it  gold  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  made. 

Archimjv.  The  art  of  changing 
imperfect  into  perfett  metals. 

Archoptoma.  Bearing  down  of 
the  Return. 


A r c h o s . The  Anus , al  fo  the  In - 
tejlinum  ReElum. 

Arcos.  Burnt  copper. 

Arctatio.  It  is  when  the  iu- 
teftincs  are  conftipated,  from  an  in- 
flammation. Alfo  a preternatural 
ftraightnefs  of  the  Pudendum  Mulic- 
bre . 

Arctoscordon.  Bear  garlic. 

Arctostaphylus.  A fpecies 
of  Vaccinium. 

Arcturus.  Cretan  vervain,  a 
fpecies  of  Verbafcum. 

Arcualia  ossa.  The  finciput. 
Some  fay,  the  temple  bones. 

Arcualis  sutura.  Sutura  Cq- 
ronalis . 

Arcuatio.  A gibbofity  of  the 
fore  parts,  with  a curvation  of  the 
bone  of  the  Sternum. 

Arcuatus  morbus.  The  jaun- 
dice. 

Arcul^e.  The  caverns  in  which 
the  eyes  are  lodged. 

Ardabar.  A fpecies  of  arum. 

Arduini.  A fpecies  of  Teu - 
crium. 

A re-alu.  A fpecies  of  fig- 
tree. 

Aremaros,  Cinnabar. 

Arenamen.  Bole  armeniac. 

Arena rmei,  Arenamen.  Bole  ar- 
meniac. 

Arenatio.  It  is  the  calling  of 
hot  fand  on  the  bodies  of  patients. 

Arentes.  A fort  of  cupping 
glaffes  ufed  by  the  ancients. 

Ares.  A word  of  Paracelfus’s, 
by  which  he  would  exprefs  that  pow- 
er of  nature  in  the  whole  material 
world,  by  which  fpecies  are  diftri- 
buted  into  individuals. 

Arsar.  Arfenic* 

Argal.  Tartar. 

Argema,  or  Argemon,  ('apyi^af 
from  a.pyoc;,  white).  A diforder  of 
the  eye,  called  Albugo . Vogel  de- 
fines it,  an  ulceration  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

Arguria.  A fpecies  of  MeJJer - 
Jchmidia . 

Argyritis.  Litharge. 
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Argyritis  terra.  A fort  of 
earth  taken  out  of  filver  mines,  be- 
fpangled  with  many  particles  of  fil- 
ver. 

Argyrodamas.  A kind  of  talc, 
of  the  colour  of  filver,  that  will  not 
yield  to  the  force  of  Are. 

Argyrolithos.  A fort  of  talc, 
fo  called  from  its  filver  colour. 

Arheumatistos.  An  epithet 
given  to  the  external  parts,  particu- 
larly the  joints,  while  free  from 
gouty  rheums. 

Aridura.  Wafting  or  leannefs, 
fuch  as  appears  in  hectic  or  in  con- 
fumptive  habits:  or,  according  to 
fome,  the  withering  of  a limb,  or  of 
any  particular  part. 

Arimaspes.  A name  of  the  an- 
cient people  of  Scythia,  who  are 
fabulouiiy  faid  to  have  had  but  one 
eye.  In  the  Scythian  language,  Ari 
fignifies  alone,  and  Mafpe,  the  eye. 
This  word  is- alfo  fynonymous  with 

IvTonnpm , 

Aristionis  machisamentum. 
A machine  for  reftoring  luxations, 
invented  hv  A rift  on. 

A R MALGAL.  Coral. 

Arme,  A coalition  of 

wounds,  alfo  the  joining  of  the  fu- 
tures of  the  head. 

Arnabo.  Zedoary. 

Ar^ira.  A fpecies  of  lentifk. 

Arohot.  Mercury. 

Arqma,  It  feems  to  be 

compounded  of  and  a^.,  an  inten- 
fjve  particle,  and  o£u,  to  fmell  any 
thing  fragrant  or  odorous : fome- 
limts  it  is  taken  for  myrrh. 

Aroma  philoscphorum.  Saf- 
ron  ; alfo  the  faffron  coloured  flow- 
ers raifed  from  Lapis  hamatitis. 

A ron  i a.  The  Neapolitan  med- 
lar. 

Aroah.  A contraction  of  Aro- 
ma P hilojophoru m , a name  given  to 
faffron.  Afo  a name  which  Paracel- 
fus  gave  to  the  flowers  raifed  by  (ub- 
limaiion  from  Lap.  Hamatitis . 


Arqu  a tus  morbus.  The  jaun- 
dice. 

Arraphon.  Without  future. 
The  word  is  applied  to  the  Cranium , 
when  naturally  without  futures. 

Arrh£a,  The  ftoppage 

of  a flux  : and  by  Hippocrates  ap- 
propriated to  the  fupprefiicn  of  the 
menfes. 

Arrhostia,  Infir- 

mity, ill-health. 

Arsag.  Arfenic. 

• Arsaltos.  Afphaltos. 

Arsaneck.  Arfenic  fublimed. 

ARTERI ACA,  ccgTYigiaiioc,  Medi- 
cines againft  diforders  of  the  voice. 

Artetiscus,  One  who  fuffers 
the  lofs  of  a limb,  or  who  hath  a 
very  defective  one. 

Arthoicum,  (from  bread). 

An  oil  formerly  made  by  digefting 
feveral  roots  with  bread. 

Arthremeolus,  (from  aoQpov,  a 
joint,  and  tpjt.Qa.XKuy  to  impel).  An 
inftrument  for  reducing  luxated 
bones. 

Arthrocace.  An  ulcer  in  the 
cavity  of  a bone,  with  caries.  Dr. 
Cullen  makes  it  a fynonym  with  Spi - 

na  'centofa . 

Artia.  According  to  fome  it  is 
the  fame  as  Artsria  ; others  fay  it  is 
only  the  Afperia  Arteria. 

Artiscus,  (from  a^roc,  bread). 
Troches  are  thus  called  becaufe 
formed  like  a loaf. 

Artipochros  color.  A palifh 
yellow  colour  which  attends  a difor- 
der  of  the  fpleen. 

Arytmus,  (aevQfjLoc,  from  «prir. 
and  idiocy  a modulation  or  modiflea- 
tion  of  time  and  found  in  mufic). 
Galen  applies  it  to  the  pulfe  not  mo- 
dulating according  to  nature.  It  is 
oppofed  to  Lurythmus.  The  pulfe 
Arythmus  is,  i.  if  it  tranfgrefles  into 
a modulation  proper  to  the  next  age, 
it  is  pulfus  par  arythmus.  2.  if  it 
changes  to  a pulfe  proper  for  any 
other  age  it  is  called  pulfus  htleru- 


rythmus.  3.  If  it  pafles  into  a mo- 
dulation proper  to  no  age,  it  is  then 
a pulfus  ecrythmus. 

Asa.  Healer. 

Asa  dulcis.  The  fweat  healer  ; 
the  gum  Benjamin,  and  its  tree. 

Asa  odorata.  Gum  Benjamin, 
and  its  tree/ 

Asa ba  hermes,  hermodactyls,  or 
the  flowers  of  the  Surengiam. 
Asauon.  Soap. 

Asa  car.  Verdigris. 

Asa  gen.  Dragon’s  blood.. 
Asagi.-  Vitriol  or  calcined  vi- 
triol. 

AsaKiar.  Verdigris. 

Asamaz.  Vitriol. 

Asa  non.  Prepared  fal  arcmo- 

I niac. 

Asaph e is,  (vca.$nc,  from  a priv. 
and  au'py.c,  clear).  Such  patients  as 
do  not  utter  their  words'  diflinclly 
are  thus  named. ^ 

Asaphia,  ycaZast. . It  is  (he 
Pi irabhoaiu  PalaUnu  of  Cullen.  It 
A an  indiflimfl  utterance,  as  if  the 
Itongue  was  muffled  ; a confufednefs 
of  voice.  This  word  fometimes  ex- 
prefles  a dubious  kind  of  delirium,  or 
|a  Hate  which  is  difficult  to  call  de- 
frious,  and  yet  not  clearly  free  from 
delirium. 

Asarcon.  Void  of  flefli. 

AsC  A R D A.M  Y CT  ES,  aa"/eci^oa.jjLVKTr,c, 

One  who  keeps  his  eyes  long  fixed 
ind  immoveable  without  twinkling. 

Ascia.  The  fimple  bandage  is 
Jo  called  when  the  rounds  afeend  or 
lefeend  upon  each  other  in  the  form 
!>f  a ferew ; the  French  call  it  do- 
birex. 

1 Ascom.a,  (from  aococ,  a bottle). 
Hie  eminence  of  the  pubes  at  the 
ears  of  maturity. 

1 Ascyron.  Canadian  fpreading 
Jtfan,  a fpecies  of  Hypericum. 

1 Asdenigi.  The  blood  (lone. 

Ase,  0.7X.  Hippocrates  means  by 
• lis  word,  a loathing  of  food  from  a 
influx  of  humours  in  the  llomach. 

I I Ase Alum. 
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Ase  den  1 g 1.  The  blood  (lone. 

Asef.  Hydra  a . 

Asegen.  Dragon’s  blood. 

Ase m os,  (ccg-y^o;,  from  « priv. 
and  o-r^iov,  a flgnj.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  events  that  fall  out  contrary 
to  all  appearance,  without  any  ma- 
nifelt  caufe  : a crifis  happening  be- 
yond hope. 

Ase  pm.  Plumous  alum. 

Asepta,  ( xj-Tt-TTva.  from  ct  priv, 
and  ar.rcoj,  to  putrefy yb  Unputre- 
fied; but  Hippocrates  11  fed  this 
word  to  flgnify  uoconcocted  or  un- 
digeffed. 

Asigi,  /Iftngar.  Verdigris. 

As  IT  1,  or  Afitia , acr17.cc.  Thofe 
who  take  no  food  for  want  of  appe- 
tite. 

Asoper.  Soot. 

Aspadialis.  A fuppreflion  of 
the  urine  from  the  urethra  being  im- 
perforated. 

Astasia.  A medicine  formerly 
uied  to  conflringe  the  vagina  ; it 
confided  of  wool  moiflened  with  an 
infufion  of  galls. 

Asperatum  SPEC  I llum.  The 
rafp-like  probe  ; the  fame  as  Blcphu- 
roxyjlum. 

Aspermatismus.  Dyfpcrmatif- 
mus . ' 

Aspersio.  A fprinkling.  Me- 
dicines admirdftered  this  way,  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Sympafmata> 
and  by  the  Latins  AJpcrgincs . 

Aspidign,  a diminutive  of  aa-enc, 
a buckler.  A name  of  the  AlyJJon  of 
Diofcorides,  becaufe  it  hath  fmall 
round  pods  refembling  a buckler. 

Asp  1 discos,  (from  0.7 ttk,  a buck- 
ler). By  metaphor  it  was  applied 
to  the  fp'aincter  mufcle  of  the  anus, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Cadius  Aurc- 
lianus. 

Ass ac.  Gum  Ammoniacum . 

Ass  ad  a.  A nutmeg. 

Asservatio.  In  pharmacy  it  is 
the  fame  as  Convsrfatio , or  the  re- 
porting things  ready  for  ufc. 

Assidentia  signa.  Are  fcch 
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fymptoms,  according  to  Galen,  as 
are  fome  times  prelent  to  a difeafe, 
but  not  always  fo,  which  latter  are 
called  Pathognomonic . 

Assiduus.  Some  ufe  this  word 
intlead  of  continuus , to  fay  ajfidua 
fthrisy  in  dead  of  continua  febris, 

Assodks.  An  ardent  kind  of  ter- 
tian fever,  attended  with  great  in- 
quietudes, naufeas,  vomitings,  third, 
and  raving  : the  outward  parts  are 
moderately  warm,  but  inwardly  there 
is  great  heat. 

Assos.  Alum. 

At ac hi los.  So  Paracelfus  names 
a malignant  gangrenous  ulcer,  which 
fpreads  from  the  feet  upwards.  Some 
call  it  Araneus • 

Aster.  Peru  anus.  Potatoes. 

Astericoides.  A fpecies  of 
Qfmites. 

Asteroceph  alus.  Scaliofa . 

Am  RAPE,  ucrr^arnY.  Lightning. 
Galen  reckons  it  among  the  proca- 
lar&ic  caufes  of  an  epilepfy  ; and  it 
is  doubtlefs  a caufe  of  difeafe  in  Li- 
fer degrees  of  its  influence,  as  well  2S 
of  death  in  its  greater. 

A strict  a.  When  applied  to 
the  belly,  it  dignifies  coftivenefs. 

Astrictoria.  Aftringents. 

AsTROBLES,  (ac-TP'p^rff  from  arfov9 
a liar,  and/Sa.AA*,  to  flrike).  Blafi- 
ed  or  planet  ft  ruck.  When  applied 
to  human  bodies,  it  figmlies  apo- 
plectic, or  fphacelated. 

Astrocynologia,  (from 
a ftar,  xvu>i-9  a dog,  and  Myo<;}  a dif- 
fertation).  The  name  of  a treatife 
on  the  dog-days. 

Asugar.  Verdigris. 

Asulci.  T he  Laps  Lazuli. 

Asuoli.  Soot'. 

At  ac.  Talc  or  nitre. 

Atebras^  A fubliming  vefiel. 

Atechnia,  (aTixnet  from  a priv. 
and  r £^vr„  an  art).  Want  of  art. 
When  this  word  is  ufed  as  expref- 
live  of  difeafe  ; it  is  fynonimous  with 
Anaphrodijia, 

AtSr  svccus,  AtraliHs* 


AtER AMNIA,  an^xuL'na..  This 
word  occurs  in  Hippocrates  Dc  Acre 
Locis  & Aquis,  and  is  expounded  by 
Galen  as  fignifying  difficulty  of  con- 
co&ion  and  hard.  He  obferves  that 
the  ancients  called  bad  waters  thus, 
and  that,  as  joined  with  other  words, 
it  hath  other  bonifications. 

A than asia,  ccQoc vnuioi.  Signify- 
ing immortal,  hath  been  a term  af- 
fectedly given  to  fome  medicines  to 
exprefs  their  extraordinary  efficacy, 
as  the  Alhanajla  magna  of  Nicolaus, 
&Tc. 

At  KAN  ASIA,  (aQavao’Uty  from  a 
priv.  and  ( )avxrot9  death).  Immor- 
tality. It  is  a name  of  feveral  an- 
cient compofitions ; as  antidotes, 
collyriums,  &c.  Alfo  of  the  herb 
tanfy,  becaufe  wlien  fluffed  up  the 
noflrils  of  a dead  corpfe,  it  is  faid  to 
prevent  putrefaClion. 

Athanor.  Is  a digefting  fur- 
nace, contrived  to  keep  a conftant 
heat  for  feme  lime  together,  fo  that 
it  may  be  augmented  or  diminiflied 
at  pkdfure,  by  opening  or  fliutting  , 
fome  apertures  made  on  purpofe  with 
Aiders  over  them,  called  regiflers. 

Athera,  A fort  of  food 

made  with  wheat  flour,  like  the  pap- 
meat  which  is  given  to  children. 
Pliny  fays  it  is  an  Egyptian  inven-  -:i 
tion. 

Athroos,  or  Athroont  a.9goor.  In  i 
medicinal  authors  it  imports  copious, 
accumulated,  or  fudden  ; and  is  the  / 
reverfe  of  by  degrees. 

Athymia,  (aGvf/icc,  from  a priv,  % 
and  courage).  Pufillanimity.  L0 

In  medicinal  authors  it  ufually  iigni  ^ 
fies  that  deje&ednefs,  defpondency 
anxiety,  and  defpair,  which  ofter 
occurs  in  diflempers.  Some  ufe  thii 
word  as  fynonimous  with  Mclan 
cholia. 


At  incar,  Athikar.  Borax*. 
Atochia.  Preternatural  labour 
Atocium.  A name  of  the  Lycl 

nis  fylvejlris. 

A T 9 l l i , A fort  of  pap  made  < 
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the  meal  of  maize  and  water,  which 
the  Indians  mix  with  their  choco- 
late. 

Atr abilarious  humour, may 
very  well  be  underftood  ot  the  thick 
part  of  the  bloou  deprived  of  its  due 
proportion  of  ferum,  or  finer  and 
more  volatile  parts,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  greis,  black,  unctuous, 
and  earthy.  The  fame  may  not 
improperly  be  called  by  the  name  ot 
Succus  Melanchoiicus , which  we  meet 
with  in  fome  authors.  See  Atra 
Bills. 

Atra  bilis.  Black  bile,  or  me- 
lancholy. According  to  the  ancients, 
it  hath  a two-fold  origin,  i.  From 
the  groffer  parts  of  the  blood,  and  this 
they  called  the  melancholy  humour. 
2.  From  yellow  bile  being  highly  con- 
cocted. Dr.  Percival,  in  his  E flays, 
>Med.  and  Exp.  fuggells,  that  it  is  the 
igall  rendered  acrid,  by  flagnation  in 
the  gall-bladder,  and  rendered  vifeid 
by  the  abforption  of  its  fluid  parts, 
Atrachelus,  (aT^a^Xof,  from 
x priv.  and  r gaxr,^>  neckJ. 

Short-necked. 

Atramentum  sutorium.  A 
tname  of  the  green  vitriol,  of  the 
Cbalcanthum  and  Melanteria. 

Atresia,  (from  a priv.  and  r.- 
r?xv,  to  perforate).  Imperforation. 

At  ret  a rum.  A fuppreflion  of 
.irine  from  the  menfes  being  retain- 
:d  in  the  vagina. 

At  ret  i,  (aT^nroi,  from  a priv. 
toc,  perforate).  Thofe  of  either 
ex  are  thus  called,  when  their  anus, 
}r  other  natural  aperture,  is  clofed. 

Atr  ices.  Small  tubercles  about 
:he  anus,  which  recede  and  return 
igain,  efpecially  at  the  flrft. 

Atrici.  Small  finufes  in  the 
nteftinum  rcdlum,  which  do  not 
•each  fo  Far  as  to  perforate  into  its 
:avity. 

Att,\.  Feftus  fays  it  is  one  who 
)y  reafon  of  the  tendernefs  or  other 
lefedt  in  his  feet,  touches- the  ground 
rather  than  treads  on  it. 

Attincar  veneris.  The whi;- 
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ening  of  copper  to  tranfmute  it  into 
lilver. 

Attonitus  morbus.  A name 
of  the  Apoplexy , and  of  the  Epi- 
lepfy. 

Attonitus  stupor.  Apoplexy. 

Attract i vus,  AttraBorius , At- 
trahens.  Remedies  that  have  a povv 
er  of  attracting. 

Attic  ita.  Galls  from  attrition, 
or  rubbing  one  part  again  It  another, 

A typos,  (ututtcji;,  from  a priv. 
and  rv7 ror,  a form  or  tenor.)  Irre- 
gular. It  is  applied  to  difeafes  which 
have  no  regularity  in  their  periods. 
Alfo  to  deformity  in  the  limbs. 

Au ante,  Aunpfe,  avxwt ;.  The 
dry  difeafe.  Hippocrates  deferibes 
it  thus  : the  patient  cannot  bear 
either  abflinence  or  eatintr.  Faftino- 
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caufes  flatulence  and  pain  in  the  tio- 
mach.  He  vomits  up  various  mat- 
ters, and  after  vomiting  he  is  eafy. 
After  eating  there  are  eructations, 
an  inflammatory  heat  and  rednefs  ; a 
tenefmus,  and  great  difeharge  of 
wind  : head-ach:  a fenfe  of  pricking 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; the 
legs  grow  feeble  and  Email,  and  be- 
come weak.  In  order  to  a cure, 
Hippocrates  directed  a purge,  and 
then  an  emetic ; afterwards  abfti- 
r.ence  from  fat  food,  temperance,, 
bathing,  unCtions,  and  moderate  ex- 
ercife. 

AuCHMOS,  (xvY^oct  from  atiw,  to 
dry).  The  Latins  call  it  fqualor. 
It  is  hot,  dry,  fultry  weather. 

Audacia.  In  a medical  fenfe  is 
that  fort  of  boldnefs  which  we  meet 
with  in  deliria  or  madnefs. 

Aubletia.  A fpecies  of  Ver* 
lena. 

Auliscos,  avXixxoc.  A catheter, 
or  clyfter  pipe. 

Aulos.  The  onyx. 

Auratos  germanorum.  It  13 
an  oleo-faccharum  with  the  oil  of 
cinnamon. 

Aureus  ramus.  The  art  of 
making  gold. 

A uric  hal  cum.  The  ancients 
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thus  named  a competition  of  copper 
and  zinc,  which  was  fimilar  to  our 
brats  and  pinchbeck. 

- Auricula  lefWis.  Bupleurmn . 

Auriga.  A name  of  the  fourth 
lobe  of  the  liver.  Alio  a fort  of 
bandage  for  the  tides,  deferibed  by 
Galen" 

Auk  igo.  The  fame  as  1 Bents. 

Aurora  consurgf.ns.  A whim- 
iical  phrafe  by  which  the  alche- 
mills  exprefs  the  vegetation  of  their 
gold. 

Aurum  horizont ale.  It  is 
an  Oleofaccharum , made  with  the 
oil  ot  cinnamon. 

/ A urum  LEPROSUM.  A name  of 
Antimony. 

A urum  vegetable.  A name 
/given  to  faffron. 

A UT HE  ME  RON,  ( otvQy.fts^ov,  from 
c.v rr.,  the  fame,  and  a dav).. 

The  very  fame  day.  A medicine  is 
thus  called  that  gives  relief  on  the 
fame  day  it  is  taken. 

A v I c U L / “ KJ2  RM  ATlC£.  The 
univcrfal  fait  which  is  faid  to  be 
found  in  dew. 

A v 1 c u l a r i a svlvia.  A name 
for  the  greater  Venus’s  looking- 
glafs. 

Avornus.  A name  of  the  black 
alder. 

Avrancum.  Egg-fnells. 

Avraric.  Meicury. 

Axea  commissura.  A fort  of 
articulation. 

Axirkach.  Superfluous  fat, 
found  fometimes  in  the  upper  eye- 
lids of  children. 

Ayborzat.  Galbanum. 

Aycapher.  Burnt  copper. 

Aycophos.  Burnt  brafs. 

Azaa.  Red  marl. 

A zac.  An  Arabian  name  for 
Gum  Ammoniacum. 

Azadirachta.  A fpecies  of 
Jl  Aelia. 

A zagor.  Verdigris.  . 

Azamar.  Vermillion,  or  native 
cinnabar. 
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A L ane.  A drop. 

Azar.  A drop. 

A z a r n f.  t.  A uripigmentum . 

Azedarach.  The  bread  tree, 
a fpecies  of  Melia. 

Aze  degrin.  A c.  pis  Ham  at  it  is . 

Azeff.  SciiTile  alum. 

A z e g . Vitriol. 

Azemafor.  Red  lead. 

Azemasor.  Native  cinnabar. 

Azimar,  Burnt  copper. 

Azob.  Alumen  Saccharinum . 

Azoch.  A name  given  by  Para- 
cel ins  to  the  Mcrcurius  Phiiofophorum> 
that  is,  to  quicklilver  ex  traded  from 
any  metalline  body. 

, Az'jm.  Boiled  butter. 

Azotk,  the  fame  as  Azoch.  Pa- 
ra cell  us  alfo  fignihes  by  it,  the  uni- 
verfal  remedy  prepared  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  mercury.  Azoth  is  alfo 
taken  for  the  liquor  of  fublimed  mer- 
cury or  quick fdver  mixed  with  vitriol 
and  fall,  and  io  lublinred  which  is 
alio  called  Aqua  permanent , Cryftalli 
phtlofnphorum , and  Luna  phvjnui. 
Azoth  is  a name  for  brafs.  It  iume- 
tirnes  fignifies  the  mercury  of  any 
me-tallic  body. 

Azragar.  Verdigris. 

Azub.  Alum. 

Azur.  Red  coral. 

Azurium.  A chemical  prepara- 
tion deferibed  by  Albevtus  Magnus. 

It  conhlls  of  mercury  two  parts,  lul- 
phur  one-third>  fal  ammoniac  one 
fourth,  mixed  in  a mortar,  fet  in  a 
velTel  over  the  fire  till  a bluifh  fmoke 
arifes,  it  is  then  to  be  taken  from 
the  lire,  the  glafs  to  be  broken,  and 
the  contents  are  to  be  powdered. 

Azutum.  The  Armenian  fione.  |j. 
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Azymar.  Native  cinnabar. 

Azymos,  (a^vfA or,  from  a priv. 
and  ferment).  Unfermented 

bread,  as  fea-bifeuit,  which  as  Galen 
fays,  is  not  very  wholefome,  except 
where  the  digeftive  powers  are  too 
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BABUZICARIUS(from3«(S»fi«- 

apo: , from  8xGa.£uy  to  fpeak  in- 
.rticulately ).  The  incubus  or  night- 

nare.^ 

Bacanon.  Cabbage  feed. 
Baccar.  A name  of  the  Bac - 
haris. 

Bacchia.  So  Linnasus  calls  the 
! rutta  Rofacea . 

Bacchia.  A name  of  the  ivy. 
Baccinia.  Vaccinia. 

Bacculi.  Is  ufed  by  fome  writ- 
rs  for  a particular  kind  of  lozenges 
haped  into  little  (hort  rolls.  Hil- 
lanus  likewife  ufes  it  for  an  inilru- 
nent  in  furgery. 

Bacoba.  The  Banana. 

Badatis.  A name  of  the  herb 
jlava  Her  culls. 

Badiza  aqua.  Bath  water. 
Baducca.  A fpecies  of  Cap- 
baris . 

Badukka.  The  Badiicca. 

B;eos,  /Sat oq.  In  Hippocrates  it 
means  few ; but  in  P.  ./Egineta,  it  is 
in  epithet  for  a poultice. 

Bjeothryon.  A fpecies  of  Scir - 
bus. 

Bagnio.  A fweating-houfe. 
Bahei  coyolli.  Ray  takes  it 
o be  the  Areca,  or  Faufel. 

Baillement.  Yawning  and 
[Retching. 

Balanghas.  A fpecies  of  Ster - 
culia. 

Balannium.  Oil  of  the  ben 

nut. 

Bal anoc astanum.  The  Bul- 
\ocaflanum. 

Balanos.  See  Adipfos. 
Balanos,  /SaXavo?;  Properly  it 
is  an  acorn  i but  Hippocrates,  in  his 
treatife  DeAffedlionibus,  expreffesby 
it  an  oak.  Theophraftus  ufes  it 
fomctimes  to  exprefs  any  glandife- 
rous tree.  From  the  fimilitude  of 
form,  this  word  is  ufcd  to  exprefs 
fuppofitorie9  and  peflaries.  It  is  a 
name  of  the  glans  penis. 


Bal  anus.  The  glans  or  nut  of 
the  yard, 

Balasius.  A fort  of  gem  of  the 
carbuncle  kind. 

Balbuties;  A defeat  of  fpeech  ; 
properly  that  fort  of  hammering, 
where  the  patient  fometimes  hefitates, 
and  immediately  after,  fpeaks  preci- 
pitately. It  is  the  Pfellifmus  Bal - 
butiens,  of  Cullen. 

Ball i a mucca  pira.  The 
Momordica. 

Balist^  os.  The  AJlragalusi 
from  to  call. 

Balneabilis.  An  epithet  for 
fuch  waters  as  are  proper  for  bath- 
ing. 

Balsamel^on.  Balm  of  Gi- 
lead. 

Balsami  oleum.  Balm  of 
Gilead. 

Balsamina.  A fpecies  of  Im* 
pat  iens. 

Balsamina.  Male  balfam-apple, 
a fpecies  of  Momordica. 

Balsamita.  Oriental  ox  eye 
daify  ; a fpecies  of  Chryfanthemum. 

Balux.  A name  for  the  fand  of 
fome  rivers  which  is  mixed  with 
gold 

Bambalio.  A man  who  ham- 
mers or  lifps. 

Bambax.  Cotton. 

Ban  arbor.  The  coffee-tred; 

Bananiera.  A name  of  the 
Ficus  In  die  a. 

Baftica  coccus'.  Kermes  ber- 
ries. 

Baptus.  A bituminous  foft 
fofiil,  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  mention, 
ed  by  Agricola. 

Barach  pan  is.  Rulandus  ex- 
plains it  by  Nitrum  Sails. 

Barametz.  The  Jgnus  Scy~ 
tbicus. 

Baras.  In  M.  A.  Severinus,  it 
is  the  fame  as  Alphus  or  Leuce . 

Barba  aronis.  Arum. 

Barba  caprae.  Ulmaria. 
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Barba  hirci.  "Tragopogon. 

Barba  jo  vis.  The  filver  buffi  ; 
alfo  a name  of  the  Sempervivum  Ma~ 
jus,  and  a fpecies  of  Anthylli /. 

Bar  bari  a.  Rhubarb. 

Barometz.  Chinefe  polypody, 
Si  fpecies  of  Poypodium.  Alfo  a name 
of  the  Agnus  Scythicus . 

Barones,  Small  worms,  called 
alfo  Ne pones. 

Baros,  Qapoc.  Gravity.  Hip- 
pocrates ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  by 
it  an  uneafy  weight  in  any  part. 

Baros.  An  Indian  name  for  that 
fpecies  of  camphor  which  is  diftilled 
from  the  roots  of  the  true  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Barreliri.  American  red  ox- 
alis  ; a fpecies  of  xalis. 

Barrelieri.  Spanifii  rocket ; a 
fpecies  of  Sifymbrium. 

■ Basilicon,  Thus  an 

ointment  is  named,  from  /•WtXiaoc, 
royal,  the  royal  ointment,  or  from 
a king,  derived  from 
a foundation,  and  the  people. 

It  was  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed 
kingly  virtues.  Mefue  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  inventor,  but  long  before 
him  Aetius  deferibed  it  in  his  Te- 
trabib,  iv.  Serm.  iii.  cap.  xxi. 

Bat cia.  A name  of  the  Pafli- 
naca  Sylvejlrls . 

Bath  mis,  {3ctQpic.  A feat,  bafis, 
or  foundation,  from  (3aew,  to  enter. 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  life  it  to  ex- 
prefs a finus  or  cavity  of  a bone  which 
receives  the  protuberance  of  another 
at  the  joints,  particularly  thofe  at 
the  articulation  of  the  Humerus  and 
Ulna. 

Bat  hr  ON,  (3*fov9  or  Bathrum , a 
feat,  or  fupport.  It  is  alfo  the  Scam - 
num  of  Hippocrates,  that  is  an  in- 
flrument  invented  for  the  extenfion 
of  fractured  limbs.  Oribafius  and 
Scultetus  both  deferibe  it. 

Bathypicron.  A name  of  the 
Alfinth'vum  LaUjolium . 

Bathys,  @aQvc.  A fort  of  cheele 
formerly  ufed  in  Rome. 

Bat i a.  A retort. 


BATfcuLJE.  The  greater  Sam - 
phlre. 

Batincn  moron.  The  rafp- 
berry. 

Batrachioides.  A fort  of 
Geranium. 

BATRACHITES,5«Tf«^.  Toad- 
ftones. 

Batrachium.  Crow-foot,  craned 
bill. 

BatrACAUS,  a frog). 

An  inflammatory  tumor  which  arifes 
under  the  tongue,  efpecially  of  chil- 
dren. Aetius  fays  it  is  a tumor 
under  the  tongue,  efpecially  in  the 
veins.  See  Ranula. 

Battarismus.  Stammering  : 
with  hefitation,  or  difficulty  to  begin 
a word. 

Battisecula.  The  leffer  blue-  1 
bottle. 

Battitura.  The  fquamoius 
feales  of  metals  which  fly  ofF  whillt 
under  the  hammer. 

Bauda.  A veffel  of  diflillation 
is  thus  named. 

Baurac.  A name  for  the  mi- 
neral fixed  alkaline  fait.  It  is  the 
Arabic  name  for  nitre,  or  for  any  , * 
fait ; and  hence  it  is,  that  borax 
took  its  name,  which  is  alfo  thui 
called. 

Bazcher.  A Perfian  name  for  1 
antidote. 

Bdella.  A horfe-leech.  Diof-  l 
corides  ufes  this  word  to  exprefs  a 
varicofe  vein.  • 

Bdellerum.  A horfe-leech. 

Bechica,  from  fag,  a u 

cough,  or  from  Bnrlw,  to  cough). 
Any  medicine  defigned  to  relieve  a |r 
cough.  It  is  of  the  fame  import  as  Id 
the  word peBordl. 

Bechion,  or  Bechium.  Tuffdago.  Il 

Be  chit  a.  Expectorating  medi- 
cines. 

B e e $ h a . A fpecies  of  Bambu. 

Begma,  {Bn ypa,  from 
cough).  Hippocrates  means  by  this 
word,  both  a cough,  and  the  fpit  *o 
brought  up  with  it.  * J jjto 

B £ h e m , or  Bel  emeu.  Thefe  words  jfiit 


are  erroncoufly  put  for  the  Balanus 
Myrepfica.  The  glans  unguentaria, 
is  the  Arabian  Ben. 

Bejuio.  The  bean  of  Cartha- 
gena. 

Belemnoides,  (from  @£\gfivov,  a 
dart,  and  fhape).  -A  name  for 
the  ProceJJiis  Styloides.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  the  procefs  at  the  lower  eud 
of  the  ulna. 

Belli dia strum.  A fpecies  of 
Doronicum  ; alfo  a fpecies  of  Of- 
mites. 

Belmuscus.  Alelmofch. 

Belulcum,  from  fithoc, 

an  arrow  or  a dart,  and  iKm,  to 
draw).  An  inftrument  for  extract  - 
ing  darts  and  arrows. 

Beluzaar.  The  Chaldee  word 
for  antidote. 

Belzoe.  Gum  benjamin,  and  its 
tree. 

Belzoinum.  Gum  benjamin  and 
its  tree. 

Bem-tamara.  The  Egyptian 
bean. 

Benath.  The  Arabic  name  for 
fmall  pullules  which  rife  in  the 
night  after  fweating. 

Benedicta  aqua.  Formerly 
the  Aq.  Cahis  Sim.  was  thus  named. 
'Alfo  a water  dillilled  from  Serpyl- 
lum. 

Benf.cictum  vinum.  Vinum 
Anlimoniale. 

Benebictus  lapis.  A name 
for  the  philofopher's  ltone. 

Beneolentia.  Sweet  fmelling 
medicines. 

Bengi-eiri.  A fpecies  of  ever- 
green Indian  Ricinus,  which  grows  in 
Malabar. 

Beni  vi  arbor.  Benivifcra. 
The  benjamin  tree. 

Benjui.  The  benjamin  tree. 

Berenice.  Amber. 

Berenicium,  gsfinrtcv.  A fpecies 
of  nitre  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Beri beri a.  Dv.  Aitken  ufes  this 
word  as  fynonymous  with  Contrac - 
tvra.  Linnaeus  defines  it  as  being  a 
tumor  of  the  limbs  and  body,  with 


contradted  knees,  attended  with  flu- 
por  and  hoarfenefs. 

Beriberi.  It  feems  to  be  the 
fame  with  Beriberia.  Bontius  fays 
it  is  a fpecies  of  palfy,  common  in 
fome  parts  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  The 
name  in  the  language  of  the  country 
fignifies  a fheep.  In  this  difeafe  the 
patients  lift  up  their  legs  very  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufual  with 
fheep.  Bontius  adds,  that  this  palfy 
is  a kind  of  trembling,  in  which 
there  is  deprivation  of  the  motion 
and  fenfation  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  fometimes  of  the  body. 

Berrionis.  Colophony,  gum 
juniper,  or  vernice. 

Berula.  Brookllme. 

Bes.  An  eight  ounce  meafure. 

Besachar.  A fungus  or  fponge* 

Besasa.  Wild  rue. 

Besenna.  Rulandus  explains  it 
by  Mufcarum  Fungus.  Probably  he 
means  a fponge,  which  is  the  nidus 
of  fome  forts  oi'  flies. 

Bessanen.  In  Avicenna  it  is  a 
rednefs  of  the  external  parts,  refem- 
bling  that  which  precedes  theleprofy; 
it  occupies  the  face  and  extremities. 
Dr.  James  thinks  it  is  what  we  call 
chilblains. 

Bssto.  A name  in  Oribafius  for 

Saxifrage. 

B^tle.  Indian  betle.  A fpecies 
of  Piper. 

Be  x,  fir,*.  A cough. 

Be xu go.  The  root  of  the 
matitis  Peruviana  of  C.  B.  one  dram 
of  which  is”  fufficient  for  a purge. 

Bex^goillo.  The  Peruvian 
ipecacuanha. 

Bezahan.  The  fofiile  bezoar. 

Bezoardicum  jo v i ale.  Be * 

zoar  with  tin.  It  differs  very  little 
from  the  Antibedicum  Poterii  It  is 
a mere  calx. 

B i c h i c h i v.  An  epithet  of  cer- 
tain pedlorals,  or  rather  troches,  de- 
fcribtd  by  Rhazes,  which  were  made 
of  liquorice,  &c. 

B i chos.  A Portuguefe  name  for 
the  worms  which  get  under  the  toe 
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of  the  people  in  the  Indies,  which 
arc  delh  oyed  by  the  oil  of  the  caihew- 
nut. 

Bihai.  A fpecies  of  Mufa . 

Biladen.  Iron  or  deel. 

Binoculus.  A bandage  for 
both  the  eyes  is  thus  named. 

Binsica.  A Rabinical  term, 
fignifying  a difordered  imagination. 

Biuiychnium,  (ftiohvxnov  from 
> vita,  life,  and  Xvyno^  lumen , 
light).  Is  a term  much  ufed  by 
fome  writers  to  fignify  the  fame  as 
Vital  Flame  ; but,  it  is  too  figurative 
an  expreffion  to  convey  any  clear  and 
determinate  idea. 

Bi  Sy.fitc?.  Life,  and  its  courfe. 
But  fometimes  it  only  means  vic- 
tuals. 

Biotk,  Life.  In  an  af- 

fected fenfe  it  fignifies  the  time  of 
continuance  of  aliment  in  the  body 
thus  weak  food  hath  a fhort  life  an- 
nexed. 

Big  than  at  i,  @ioQxva.Toi.  A term 
applied  to  thofe  who  die  a violent 
death. 

Bipula.  A fort  of  worm  men- 
tioned by  Ariftotle. 

Birao.  The  true  Amomum. 

Birsen.  An  Arabian  or  Perfian 
word,  fignifying  an  inflammation,  or 
an  abfcefs  in  the  bread. 

Bislmatum.  The  lighted,  ba- 
led, and  paled  lead. 

Blaccije.  A name  which  Rha- 
zes  gives  to  the  mealies. 

Bl^si-tas.  Stammeringorlifp- 
ing. 

Blaesus,  B Xai(To?.  A Greek  pri- 
mitive, the  fame  as  Valgus , a bandy- 
legged  perfon,  or,  one  whofe  legs 
are  bent  outwards  ; one  whofe  back- 
bone is  bended  either  forward  or 
backward;  alfo,  a paralytic  perfon, 
and  one  who  hath  an  impediment  in 
his  fpeech. 

Blancnon.  A name  in  Oriba- 
fius  for  fern. 

Blaptisf.cula,  (from  (3\arrru, 
to  hurt,  and  feco , to  cut).  A name 
for  the  Cyanus ; becaufeit  injures  the 


mowers’  fcythes. 

Blastema,  from 

Qxxs-txv,  , to  germinate,  a bud,  or  off- 
fet,  or  fhoot  of  a plant : but  Hippo- 
crates expreffes  by  it  it  a cutaneous 
eruption  or  pimple. 

BLATTA  BYZANTIA,  BXxrri'jf 
tot,  or  By  cantina,  called  alfo 
Unguis  odoratus,  and  Condantinople 
fvveet  hoof  The  purple  fifh,  the 
welk,  and  other  filhes  of  the  fame 
kind,  i e.  that  have  wreathed  fhells, 
have  alfo  opercular  or  lids.  Thcfe 
lids  are  of  various  fhapes,  and  differ- 
ent fubdances : the  matter  of  fome 
of  them  refembles  fhells,  others  are 
like  leather,  and  a third  kind  are 
horny.  The  horny  and  leathery 
kinds  have  a greafinefs  or  unctu- 
ofity,  which,  when  they  are  burnt, 
exhales  a drong  fmell,  fometimes 
agreeable,  but  mod  generally  very 
fetid.  The  Blatta  Byzantia , or  Un- 
guis Aromaticus  vel  Odoratus  of  the 
ancients,  was  of  the  leathery  or  horny* 
kind.  It  was  called  Unguis  from  its 
likenefs  to  a man’s  nail  in  its  fhape 
and  colour. 

Blattarioides.  A fpecies  of 
Hieracium . 

Blatti.  The  wild  Malabar  plum- 
tree. 

Blechnon.  The  leffer  branched 
fern. 

Blechum.  A fpecies  of  R uellia. 

Blenna,  fihtvva.  or  Blcna,  a 
thick  phlegm  defeending  from  the 
brain,  through  the  nodrils;  which 
Ihews  a beginning  recovery’. 

Blepharides,  (from  or, an 

eye-lid).  The  hairs  on  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids ; alfo  that  part  of  the 
eye-lids  themfelves  on  which  the  hairs 
grow. 

BlEPH  A ROXY S ton,  $Xea.ipprdjtrToi, 
So  Paulus  ^Egineta  calls  the  SpeciUum 
Af per atum,  horn  (3te$ctpor,  an  eye-lid, 
and  to  ferape  off. 

BlES  TRISMUS,  A* 

redlefs  tolling  of  the  body,  as  hap- 
pens under  various  difeafes. 

Bleta.  An  epithet  for  milky 
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urine,  proceeding  from  difeafed  kid- 
neys. 

Bleti,  Struck.  So  thofe 

were  called  who  were  fuddenly  feiz- 
d with  a fuffocation  or  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

Blincta.  Red  earth. 
Bochetum.  A fecondary  de- 
odtion  of  lignum  vitas,  and  of  other 
uch  like  woods. 

Boer  a.  A glafs  vefiel  with  a 
ound  belly,  and  a long  neck.  It  is 
fed  by  the  chemftis.  It  isalfocal- 
id'Ovum  Sublimatorium , Urinale,  and 
ucurbita . 

Bo  c i u m . Broncbocele. 
Boethema.  A remedy. 
Boethem atica  semeia.  Aux- 
iary  figns  in  difeafes  ; fuch  as  give 
Otice  of  a cure  obfervable  in  them. 

Bolchon.  Bdellium. 

| B o l e s i s . Coral. 

Boleson.  Balfam. 

Bolismus.  Avicenna  hath  this 
ord  indead  of  Bulimus.. 

Bolu  fabrilis.  Red  chalk. 
Bolus  judaicus.  A name  for 
ie  Marfhinallow. 

Bombast.  Cotton. 

Bon  arbor.  The  coffee-tree. 
Bona.  The  k idney-bean. 

Bona  nox.  A fpecies  of  Ipo- 
ra. 

Bonarota.  A fpecies  of  Pade- 
ta. 

Bonsuc.  A fpecies  of  Guilan - 
ia. 

Bonduch  indorum,  Bonduch 
nerea.  Molucca  nuts,  and  bezoar 

its. 

Boona.  The  kidney-bean. 
Bor^ce.  Borax. 

Bor  ass  us.  The  tender  medul- 
y fubdance  which  grows  at  the  top 
the  great  palm-tree. 
Borborodes,  (3opi3op<v^e<;.  Fecu- 
it,  muddy,  dirty,  or  earthy.' 
Boridia,  A fort  of  fait  meat, 
epared  of  a kind  of  firti,  which  is 
:en  raw.  Oribafius  takes  notice  of 


Borozail.  The  Ethiopian  name 
for  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  is  a name 
for  the  Zail  of  the  Ethiopians,  which 
is  a difeafe  epidemic  about  the  river 
Senegal.  It  principally  infeds  the 
pudenda,  but,  is  different  from  the 
lues  venerea,  though  >t  owes  its  rife 
to  immoderate  venery.  In  the  men 
it  is  alfo  called  Afab  ; in  the  women 
OJfa  batus. 

Borrqs,  (3o pfog.  Voracious.  A 
voracious  water,  or  fuch  a one  as  be- 
gets a good  appetite. 

Bos  a.  An  Egyptian  word  for 
a mafs  which  is  made  of  the  meal  of 
darnel,  hemp-feed;  and  water.  It  is 
i lebriating. 

Boscas.  A fort  of  dry  pitch 
that  is  tenacious  like  bird-lime. 

Bosci  salvia.  A kind  of  fage, 
which  takes  ts  name  from  bojeum , 
or  bofeus , a wood,  the  place  where  it 
grows. 

Botamum.  Wafhed-lead, 

Bothor.  It  hath  three  fignifi- 
cations  among  the  Arabians,  i.  Tu- 
mors in  general.  2.  A tumor  with 
a folution  of  continuity.  And,  3. 
Small  tumors,  which  lad  is  the  mod 
proper.  Some  take  it  for  an  abfeefs 
of  the  nodrils.  Blancard  fays  it  lig- 
nifies  pimples  in  the  face,  which  do 
not  fpread,  but  are  eafily  fuppu- 
rated,  and  vanifh.  It  is,  befides,  a 
general  appellation  for  pimples  in 
the  face,  lungs,  or  other  parts  ; and 
the  Arabians  call  the  fmall-pox  and 
meades  by  this  name. 

Bothrion.  A fmall  ditch,  from 
0o9w,  a ditch.  This  word  is  alfo 
ufed  to  exprefs  a fmall  ulcer  in  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  or  tunica  cornea. 
Alfo  the  fockets  of  the  teeth. 

Botin.  Turpentine.  Alfo  a hal- 
fam  from  it. 

Botothinum.  A term  ufed  by 
Paracelfus,  by  which  he  would  ex- 
prefs the  flower  of  a difeafe. 

Botou yBotua.  The  PareiraBravd. 

BoTR  YlTES,()3oTpiTK,  from  (3ot£u<; 
a clutter,  properly  of  grapes).  Iti 
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a fort  of  burnt  cadmia,  refembling  a 
clutter  of  grapes,  and,  colle&ed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  where 
it  is  burnt ; as  what  is  collected  in  the 
lower  part  is  called  Placltis . Schro- 
der fays,  that  the  botryites  is  collected 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  furnace  the 
placitis  in  the  upper,  and  the  ojlra - 
citis  in  the  loweft. 

Boubalios.  A wild  cucumber. 
Some  explain  it  to  be  the  Pudendum 
Mullebere. 

Bovillje.  The  meafles. 

Boza.  The  name  of  a drink 
much  ufed  in  Turkey. 

Brabe.  An  herb  mentioned  by 
Oribafius. 

Brabyla.  The  plums  which 
are  called  Damafcene  and  Hungarian. 

O 

They  are  large,  fweet,  and  of  a blue 
colour. 

Bracherium.  A bandage  and 
trufs  for  a hernia.  A word  ufed  by 
the  barbarous  Latin  writers,  probably 
from  brachiale , a bracelet. 

Brachia.  The  divifion  of  the 
large  branches  of  trees  from  the 
trunk. 

BraCHYCHRONIUS  (Q -a xvxpovre, 
from  ttiort,  and  %£ovoc  time). 

An  epithet  of  a difeafe,  which  con- 
tinues but  a fhort  time. 

Brachypnaea,  wot,  from 

fhort,  and  nrvev,  to  breathe). 
Breath  fetched  fhort,  but  at  long 
intervals. 

Brachypotje,  (Spxxv7rorxi,  from 
fhort,  or  fmall,  and  croraip 
drink).  Little  drinkers. 

Bradypepsia,  8fa$vve4',*m  Weak 
Conco&ion  food.  Or  when  di- 

geftion  in  the  ftomach  is  performed 
(lowly  and  with  difficulty. 

Braggat.  A drink  made  of 
water  and  honey. 

Brasiletto.  Logwood. 

Brasium.  Barley-malt. 

Brasma.  Bauhine  fays  it  is  the 
immature  black  pepper,  or  rather, 
fuch  as  from  fome  accident  is  hin- 
dered from  ripening. 


Brasmos.  Fermentation. 
Brassidellica  ars.  A way 
of  curing  wounds,  mentioned  by  Pa- 
racelfus,  by  applying  the  herb  Braf. 
(idella  to  them. 

Brathu.  The  herb  favine. 

Breynia.  A fpecies  of  Cap - 
parts . 

Bricumum.  A name  which  the 
Gauls  gave  to  the  herb  Jlrtemijia, 

Brochthus,  0pox9o<.  The  throat, 
alfo  a fmall  kind  of  drinking  veffel, 

Brochus,  / Spoxac . One  with  a 
prominent  upper  lip,  or  one  with  a 
full  mouth  and  prominent  teeth. 

'Brodium.  A term  in  pharmacy, 
fignifying  the  fame  with  ‘Jufculum , 
broth,  or  the  liquor  in v which  any 
thing  is  boiled.  Thus  we  fometimes 
read  of  Brodium  Salts , or  a deco&ion 
of  fait. 

Brutia.  An  epithet  for  the  moft 
refinous  kind  of  pitch,  therefore  ufed 
to  make  the  Oleum  Piftnum.  The 
Pix  Brutia  was  fo  called,  from  Brutia, 
a country  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 

Bryamus.  A peculiar  kind  of 
noife,  fuch  as  is  made  by  gnafhing 
or  grating  the  teeth;  or,  according  to 
fome,  a certain  kind  of  convulfion 
attesting  the  lower  jaw,  and  linking 
the  teeth  together,  mott  frequently 
obferved'  in  fuch  children  as  have 


worms. 

Buccacraton,  a™, from 

bucca , or  bucella , that  is,  a morfel  ol 
bread  fopped  in  wine,  which  ferved 
in  old  time  for  a breakfaft).  Para 
celfus  calls  by  the  name  of  Bucella . 
the  carneous  excrefcence  of  the  poly 
pus  in  the  nofe,  becaufe  he  fuppofei 
it  to  be  a portion  of  flefh  parting  fron 
the  bucca,  and  infinuating  itfelf  intc 
the  nofe. 

BuCCELATON,  A ptfrg 

ing  medicine  made  up  in  the  form  o 
a loaf ; confifting  of  fcammony,  &c 
put  into  fermented  flour,  and,  ther 
baked  in  an  oven. 

BucellatiOp  A way  of  flopping 
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the  blood  by  applying  lint  upon  the 
vein  or  artery. 

Buceuas,  Buceros.  Fenugreek. 

Buceras.  A fpecies  of  Pucida. 

Bucranion,  (from  an  ox, 
and  xpavtoi,  a head).  So  the  Antir- 
rhinum is  called,  becaufe  it  refembles 
an  ox’s  head. 

Bucton.  The  hymen. 

Buffeli.  A ring  made  of  the 
horn  of  a buffalo,  which  is  worn  on 
the  ring-finger  to  cure  the  cramp. 

Buganti/e.  Chilblains. 

Bugones,  (from  an  ox,  and 
yuo/.ai,  to  be  bred,  or  generated  of). 
An  epithet  for  bees,  becaufe  the  an- 
cients thought  them  to  be  bred  from 
the  putrefaction  of  an  ox. 

Bulbocodium.  A fpecies  of 
I Ix  ia. 

Buna.  Coffee. 

Buphthalmus.  A diilempered 
eye,  (from  fine,  an  ox,  ocu- 

ius,  from  its  vafl.  largenefs  like  an  ox’s 

| cye)- 

Burac.  All  kinds  of  fait. 

Burhataga.  A name  of  the 
fea  heath- fpurge. 

Burina.  Pitch. 

Boris.  So  Avicenna  calls  a feir- 
rhous  Hernia . 

Burnea.  Pitch. 
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Butiga.  An  inflammation  of 
the  whole  face,  otherwife  called  Gutta 
Rofacea. 

Butina.  Turpentine. 

Butios.  So  the  ancient  preten- 
ders to  phyfic  in  Hifpaniola  were 
called. 

Byrsa.A  fkin  of  leather  to  fp read 
plafler  on. 

Byrsodepsicon,  (from  Bvpeah  st 
flein,  and  to  curry  leather). 

Sumach. 

BysaUCEN,  from  Bv&i 

to  hide,  ccvxw*  the  neck).  People 
are  thus  called  who  by  elevating  their 
fhoulders  hide  their  neck.  Alfo  one 
who  hath  a morbid  fliffnefs  of  the 
neck. 

Bysma  (Bvc-pu  , from  (3m,  to  flop 
up,  obftruCt,  fill  up,  conllipate,  or 
fluff).  The  covers  or  floppies  of  any 
veflels. 

Byssus,  (3 v A name  for  th.e: 
Pudendum  Mulishre ; alfo  a name 
of  a fort  of  fine  cloth  worn  by  the 
ancients. 

By zen,  (fr&m  Bvfy,  or  (3m,  to 
fill  up  by  fluffing,  to  condenfe,  a 
heap,  croud,  or  throng).  Hippo- 
crates ufes  this  wbrd  to  exprefs  the 
hurry  in  which  the  menfes  flow  away 
in  an  exceffive  difeharge  of  them. 
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CABALA.  The  cabaliflic  art.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  flgnifying  to  receive  by  tradi- 
tion. It  is  a term  that  hath  been  an- 
ciently ufed  in  a very  myfterious  fenfe 
amongft  divines  ; and  fince,  fome  en- 
thufiallic  philofophers  and  chemifis 
havetranfplanted  itinto  medicine,  im- 
porting by  it  fomewhat  magical : but 
fuch  unmeaning  terms  are  now  juftly 
rejected. 

Cabalator.  Nitre. 
Caballica  ars,  (from  xxr x- 
to  throw  down).  A term. 


in  gymnaflics,  importing  among 
wreftlers,  the  art  of  foiling,  or  throw- 
ing an  antag.onlft  down. 

Cabeb,  Cabebi . Scales  of 

iron. 

Cabulator.  Nitre. 

Cabrusi.  Amongft  the  ancients 
this  word  was  ufed  to  exprefs  Cy- 
prian, or,  coming  from  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus.  The  ancient  Greeks  had 
almoft  all  their  vitriols  and  vitriolic 
minerals  from  this  ifland  ; they  there- 
fore fometimes  called  thefe  Cabrufi , 
without  any  addition.  It  is  very 
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probable  that  our  word  copperas  is 
a falfe  pronunciation  of  this  word 
Cabriji. 

Cabureiba,  Caburiiba.  A name 
of  the  Balf.  Peruv.  Ray  thinks  it 
is  the  tree  which  affords  that 
balfam. 

Cacagooa.  Ointments,  thatby 
being  rubbed  on  the  fundament,  pro- 
cure lfools. 

(pACAMOTI  3TLANOQUILONI.The 
purging  potatoe. 

Cacatoria  febris.  A name 
given  by  Sylvius  to  a kind  of  inter- 
mittent fever  attended  with  copious 
llools. 

Caccionde.  A pill  commended 
by  Baglivi  againlt  the  dyfentery  ; its 
bafis  is  the  Terra  Japonic  a. 

Cachry.  The  feeds  of  the  Li - 
banotis . 

Cachrys.  Galen  fays  it  fome- 
times  means  parched  barley.  In  Lin- 
naeus's botany,  it  is  the  name  of  a ge- 
nus, of  which  he  enumerates  three 
fpecies. 

Cachunde.  A compound  me- 
dicine much  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe 
and  Indians,  it  is  faid  to  be  made 
of  amber,  mufk,  pearls,  aloes,  cin- 
namon, fome  of  the  precious  Hones, 
and  other  things. 

Cachymia.  A term  in  Paracel- 
fus,  by  which  he  intends  an  imperfedl 
metallic  body,  or,  an  immature  me- 
talline ore. 

Cachymia.  It  may  be  divided 
into  fulphureous,  as  marcafites,  bif- 
mmhs,  and  cobalts ; or,  fecondly, 
into  mercurial,  or  arfenical,  or  orpi- 
rnental,  &c.  ; or  thirdly,  into  faline, 
fuch  are  all  talcs. 

Cacochglia.  An  indifppfition 
of  the  bile. 

Cacohroi,  ffrom  xoiwt  ill,  and 
Xeoa9  colour).  Such  as  have  an  ill 
colour  in  the  face. 

Cacochylia.  Indigeftion  or  de- 
praved chylificaiion. 

CaCOETHES,  ( noixorQnqf  from  xctxoty 

ill,  and  js&oj,  a word  which,  when  ap- 


plied to  difeafes,  fignifies  a quality, 
or  a difpofition.  Hippocrates  applied 
t1  is  word  to  malignant  and  difficult 
c’iflemp'ers.  Galen,  and  fome  others 
eiprefs  by  it,  an  incurable  ulcer, 
that  is  rendered  fo  through  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours  flowing  to  it. 
Linnaeus  and  Vogel  ufe  this  term 
much  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Galen, 
and  defcribe  the  ulcer  as  fuperficial, 
fpreading,  weeping,  and  with  callous 
edges. 

Cacopathia,  xuxovrstQn}.  An  ill 
affection. 

Cacophonia,  xcutotpuviu*  A de- 
pravity of  the  voice. 

Cacopracia,  (from  xaxoc , ill, 
and  to  do  or  adt).  A depra- 

vation in  the  vifcera,  by  which  nu- 
trition is  performed. 

Cacor  rythmus,  (xuxoeevQpocy 
from  i^ccxo  , ill,  and  ^vbfxoct  order). 
An  epithet  of  a diforderly  pulfe. 

Cacosphyxia,  ( xxxotr (pv%ia,  from 
xxxic,  ill,  and  agv^qy  from  o-pv^uy  to 
leap  or  beat  like  an  artery).  A dif- 
ordtr  of  the  pulfe  in  general. 

CaCOSTOMACHUSj  xaxo&TOfACcyoq* 

Literally  an  ill  or  bad  flomach  j but 
is  fpoken  of  food  that  is  bad  for  the 
flomach. 

Cacothymia,  (from  xctxoc,  ill, 
and  blooey  the  mind).  Any  vicious 
difpofition  of  the  mind. 

Cacotrophia,  (xccxcTfopia,  from 
xa.xocy  ill,  and  rpo<pr,.  nutriment). 
Any  fort  of  vicious  nutrition  in  ge- 
neral. 

Caddis.  Soft  lint. 

Cadel  avanacu.’  Moluccenfc 
Lignum . 

Cadmia  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

Cadmia  factiti a.  The  Tutia. 

Cadmia  metallica.  A name 
of  cobalt. 

C a d'u  c a 3 e.  Vertigo. 

Caduca.  See  Decidua. 

Caducus  morbus. The  epilepfy, 

Cpesia.  A fpecies  of  Mimofa . 

Caf,  Cafiiy  Cafar , Camphor. 

Caqasxrum.  Paracelfus  ufc# 
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his  word  to  exprefs  the  morbific 
Imatter  which  generates  difeafes,  and, 
■that  is  not  innate,  but  adventitious. 
Dileafes  arifing  from  the  cagajirum 
are  pleurify,  peftilence,  fever,  &c. 

: Caguacu-apara,  Caguacu-Ete. 
The  American  Bezoar  deer. 

Caicu.  Eerra  Japonic  a. 

Cal  aba.  A fpecies  of  Calo~ 

thy  Hum. 

Cal.*:,  Calaum.  Calamum.  A 
kind  of  Indian  tin,  which  is  reduced 
by  the  fire#  into  a kind  of  cerufe, 
|fuch  as  is  made  of  lead  and  European 

Lin. 

Calamacorus.  Indian  reed. 

Calamedon,  from 

i xu7\ctuoc,  a reed).  A fpecies  of  frac- 
ture which  runs  along  the  bone  in  a 
right  line,  but  is  lunated  in  the  ex- 
tremity. 

Calamintha  humilior. 
Ground  ivy. 

Calamitis.  A name  of  that 
jfidlitious  Cadm'ta , which  by  fixing 
to  iron  rods,  acquires  the  figure  of 
a reed  ; the  word  is  applied  to  Pom- 
pholyxy  to  calamine  ; and  Agricola 
calls  a marine  Bony  plant  thus. 

Calamita  alba.  The  white 
fund  ftone. 

Calamita  of  rhases.  The 
I white  load-ftone. 

Calcadinum.  Vitriol. 

Calcadis.  White  vitriol. 

Calcanthos,  Chalcanthum. 
Names  for  vitriol,  from  the  Greek 

Calcantum.  A kind  of  red  ink. 
jtr  Calcar.  Calcaneous , alfo  the  fur- 
nace in  a glafs-houfe. 

Calcaris  flos.  The  lark-fpur. 

Calcarius  lapis.  Lime-ftone. 

Calcator.  Vitriol. 

Calc ati  n.  Troches  of  arfenic. 

Calceum  equinum  Eujfilago. 

Calchithios.  Verdigris,  alfo 
a Marcajite. 

Calcifraga.  Break-ftone,  an 
epithet  given  to  the  herb  Scoloten- 
(trum  or  Splecnwort  in  Scribojiius  Lar- 
gus. 
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Calcifragus.  It  fignifies  ftone- 
breaking,  and,  is  therefore  applied 
to  fome  things  having  that  quality, 
as  by  Scribonius  Largus  to  the  Sco/o- 
pendriuniy  and  by  others  to  Pimpernel, 
called  alfo  for  the  fame  reafon  Saxi» 
frage. 

Calcigradus.  Hippocrates 
means  by  it,  one  who  in  walking 
lays  much  ftrefs  upon  the  heels. 

Calcinatum  majus.  It  is  what* 
foever  is  dulcified  by  the  chemical 
art,  which  was  not  fo  by  nature  ; 
fuch  as  dulcified  mercury,  lead,  and 
the  like  fubftances,  which  are  very 
fpeedily  confolidated. 

Calcinatum  majus  poterii. 
It  is  mercury  difiblved  in  aquafoitis, 
and  precipitated  with  fait  water.  Po- 
terius  ufed  it  in  the  cure  of  uicers. 

Calcinatum  minus.  Any 
thing  which  is  fweet  by  nature,  and 
fpeedily  cures,  as  fugar,  manna,  ta- 
marinds, See. 

Calcitrea.  Vitriol. 

Calciteosa.  Litharge.1 

Calcithos.  Verdigris. 

Calculifragus.  Lithontripic. 

Caldar.  Tin. 

Caldarium.  A vefiel  in  the 
baths  of  the  ancients  to  hold  hot 
water.  It  is  alfo  called  Laconicum . 

C aldus.  This  term  is  frequent- 
ly ufed  by  Scribonius  Largus  for 
calidus . 

Calichappa.  The  true  white 
thorn. 

Calidarium.  Thus  Celfus calls 
that  part  of  a bath  which  was  the 
hypocauftum  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Calidum  innatum.  The  an- 
cients had  many  vague  notions  under 
this  term. 

Calieta,  Caliette.  The  young 
fungi  on  the  juniper  tree. 

Call^on.  The  gills  of  a cock, 
which  Galen  fays  is  a food  neither 
to  be  praiied  nor  condemned. 

Callecamenon.  Burnt  copper. 

Callena,  A kind  of  fak-petre. 

CALL  IBLEPI-I ARON,  (from  xaAAec* 

beauty,  and  an  eye-lid). 
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Medicines  appropriated  to  the  eye- 
lids. 

CaIlicreas.  The  Pancreas. 

Calligonum,  (from  ku.»  Cff 
beauty,  and  yow,  a joint  or  knot). 
The  Polygonum. 

Calliom.arcus#  The  Gaulifh 
name  in  Marcellus  Empiricus  for  the 
herb  coltsfoot. 

CaLLIONYMUS,  (from  * ot>\oc, 
beauty,  and  evo/w-a,  a name).  The 
Uranof copus. 

Callitkichum,  (from 
beauty,  and  $ a hair).  The  Adi- 
an  (hum, 

Calmet.  Antimony. 

Calocatanos.  A name  of  the 
wild  poppy. 

Calochier.ni.  A large  fpecies 
of  Atradylis , common  in  Greece  and 
Candy.  The  name  Atradylis  is  from 
arqaKToi;,  a fpindle,  becaufe  their 
flalks  were  ufed  for  Ipindies. 

Calonia.  Calonian  myrrh.  Hip- 
pocrates often  preferibes  it. 

Caltrops.  A name  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  Potamcgeion. 

Can  us  a.  Cry  dal. 

Calypter,  (from  kv^vtttcj,  to 
hide).  A carnous  excrefeence  co- 
vering the  hemorrhoidal  vein. 

Camara.  The  fornix  of  the 
brain  ; alfo  the  vaulted  part  of  the 
auricle,  leading  to  the  external  fora- 
men ; alfo  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
Lantana. 

CaMAROSIS,  ( Ka.[xa^cj<7Uf  from 
xapaga,  a tortoife).  An  arched 
roof.  A fradfure  of  the  fkull,  which 
appears  like  an  arch  of  a vault. 

Cam b i rea.  So  Paracel fus  calls 
the.  venereal  bubo. 

Cambuca.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
the  venereal  cancer.  Alfo  by  fome 
it  is  writ  for  a bubo,  an  ulcer,  an 
abfeefs  on  the  pudenda  ; alfo  a boil 
in  the  grorn. 

Cambui.  The  wild  American 
myrtle  of  Pifo  and  Marcgrave. 

Camehnia.  The  onyx  done. 

Games.  Silver. 


Caminga.  The  Canella  Alba. 

Ca minus,  Hv.tMvo'.  It  fignifieth 
the  furnace  and  its  chimney.  In  Ru- 
landus  it  fignifies  a bell. 

Camisia  FtETus.  The  fhirt  of 
the  foetus.  It  is  frequently  put  for 
the  Chorion. 

CaMPE,  («or^t7rr»  from  K&(jt 7rTa?,  to 
bend),  A flexure  or  bending.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ham  ; alfo  a joint 
or  an  articulation. 

CaMPULUM,  (yeujt,irv\ov9  from 
xccpotTVi  to  twill  about.  A dillor- 
tion  of  the  eye-lids. 

Canabil.  A fort  of  medicinal 
earth.  See  Erctria. 

Cancrena.  Paracelfus  ufes  this 
word  indead  of  Gangrana. 

Candela  fumalis.  They  are 
candles  made  of  odoriferous  powders, 
and  refinous  matters,  to  purify  the 
air  and  excite  the  fpirits. 

Canella  cubana.  Canella  Alba. 

Canella  ct'URDO.  The  true  cin- 
namon-tree. 

CanicjE.  Coarfe  meal  was  thus 
called  by  the  ancients,  from  cariis,  a 
dog,  becaufe  it  was  food  for  dogs. 
Pie  nee  Panis  canicaceus,  very  coarfe 
bread. 

C A N N A FISTULA.  CaJJla  FiJljda . 

Cannabina.  So  Tournefort 
named  the  Datifca. 

CaNONIAI,  x.avoi\oa.  Hippocrates 
in  his  book  De  Acre,  &c.  calls  thofe 
perfons  thus,  who  have  ftraight,  and 
not  prominent  bellies.  He  would  in- 
timate that  they  are  difpofed,  as  it 
were,  by  a draight  rule, 

Cantabrica.  Lavender  leaved 
bind  weed.  Pliny  fays  it  was  difeo* 
vered  in  the  time  of  Augudus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain ; 
whence  its  name. 

Cantabrum.  In  Ccelius  Aure- 
lianus  it  fignifies  bran. 

Cantacon.  Garden  faffron. 

Cantara.  The  plant  which 
bears  the  St.  Ignatius’s  bean. 

Canthari  pigulini.  Eartheti 
cucurbits. 


Canthum.  Sugar-candy. 

Cant  ion.  An  epithet  for  fugar. 

Caova.  The  drink  called  cof- 
fee. 

Capella.  A cupel  or  teft. 

Caphora.  Camphor. 

Capiplenium.  A catarrh.  It 
is  a barbarous  word  ; but  Baglivi 
nfes  it  to  fignifv  that  continual  hea- 
vinefs  or  diforder  in  the  head,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Carebaria , * 

Capist  ratio.  Phimofis. 

Capistrum.  A bandage  for  the 
head  is  fo  called.  In  Vogel’s  Nofo- 
logy  it  is  the  fame  as  Trifmus. 

Capitellum.  The  head  or  feed 
veffels,  frequently  applied  to  modes, 
&c.  as  in  Capitulum . Some  fay  it 
fignifies  foapy  water,  others  fay  it  is 
a lixivium. 

Capnel^um,  K.uTrvt\oiiov,  In  Ga- 
len’s works,  it  is  faid  to  be  a refin. 
Foefius  fays  it  feems  to  be  called  cap- 
nelaion  becaufe  of  the  fmoak  it  gives 
when  placed  near  the  fire. 

Ca  P N IAS,  (xati rna<,  from  xcrjrvoc, 
a fmoak).  A jafpev  of  a fmoaky  co- 
lour. Alfo,  a kind  of  vine  which 
bears  part  white  and  part  black 
grapes. 

Cap  nit  is.  Tutty. 

Capnoides,  (from  xuwoc,  fumi- 
tory, and  hJos,  likenefs).  A fpecics 
of  fumitory. 

Capnus,  xaTrvo:.  Fumitory. 

Capo  molago.  Guinea  pepper. 

Capreolus.  The  helix  of  the 

ear. 

Capricornus.  Lead. 

Caprificus.  The  vild  fig- 
tree. 

Caprizans.  Is  by  Galen  and 
others  ufed  to  exprefs  an  inequality 
in  the  pulfe,  when  it  leaps,  and,  as  it 
were,  dances  in  uncertain  llrokes  and 
periods. 

Capsella.  A name  in  Marcellus 
Empiricus  for  vipers  bugiofs. 

CAPULUM,  (from  to 

bend).  A contortion  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  other  parts. 

Cap  ur.  Camphor. 


Carabe.  Amber. 

Caracus.  Sometimes  this  word 
is  ufed  for  an  infedl  of  die  beetle 
kind;  fometimes  for  the  cray-fifh; 
and,  at  others  for  the  Locujla  ma- 
rinh. 

Caracosmos.  A name  of  the 
four  mare’s  milk,  fo  much  admired 
by  the  Tartars. 

Carbafus.  Scribonius  Largus 
ufes  this  word  for  lint. 

Carcaros.  A fort  of  fever. 

Carcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut- 
tree,  the  Catapuiia. 

Carcax.  A fpecies  of  poppy, 
with  a very  large  head. 

Carcer.  Paracelfus  means  by  it, 
a remedy  proper  for  retraining  the 
diforder  by  motions  of  body  and 
mind,  as  in  curing  the  Chorea  Sancti 
Viti. 

Carchesius,  zz£Xp<rior»  A name 
of  fome  bandages  noticed  by  Galen, 
and  deferibed  by  Oribafius.  Pro- 
perly it  is  the  top  of  a (hip’s  malt. 

Cardimelech.  A fictitious 
term  in  Dolzeus’s  Encyclopaedia,  by* 
which  he  would  exprefs  a particular 
active  principle  in  the  heart,  appoint- 
ed to  what  we  call  the  vital  func- 
tions. 

Cardimoxa.  Car  dial gia . 

Cardin  amentum,  (from  eardo% 
an  hinge).  An  hinge-like  articula- 
tion. 

Cardiogmus,  (from  xot^ue'o'U) 
to  have  a pain  in  the  ftomach).  The 
fame  as  Cardialgia.  Alfo  an  aneu- 
rifm  in  the  aorta,  near  the  heart, 
which  occafions  pain  in  the  prascordia. 

Cardionchus.  An  aneurifm  in 
the  heart,  or  in  the  aorta  near  the 
heart. 

Cardiotrotxjs.  One  who  hath 
a wound  in  his  heart. 

Car  do.  The  articulation  called 
Ginglymus  ; alfo  the  fecond  vertebra 
of  the  neck. 

Cardonet.  A wild  artichoke. 

CariV.  nium.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
wine  medicated  with  herbs. 

Carebaria,  ( k.a?ri@u£i!*t  front 
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xot$Y},  the  head,  and  £<ago?,  heavinefs). 
An  uneafy  and  fomewhat  painful 
lieavinefs  of  the  head. 

C a rena.  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a drop. 

Caricous  tumor.  Called  by 
Hippocrates  xa^axoi^ec,  is  a fwelling 
refembling  the  figure  of  a fig  ; fuch 
arc  frequently  the  piles  : from  carica , 
a fig. 

Carium  terra.  Lime. 

Carnicula.  Fallopius  ufeth 
this  word  inftead  of  Farunculay  and, 
to  fignify  in  particular  the  fleffi  of 
the  gums. 

Caroli.  Chancres,  alfo  little  ve- 
nereal excrefcences  in  the  private 
parts. 

Caropi.  T rue  Amomum . 

Carora.  The  name  of  a veflel 
that  refembles  an  urinal. 

Carpasus.  An  herb  not  known  ; 
but,  its  juice  was  poifonous,  and, 
was  formerly  called  Opocarpafon , or 
Opocarpathon . 

Carphos,  y.ctflt, p0>  In  Hippocrates 
it  fignifies  a draw,  or  mote,  or  any 
fmall  fubllance.  Alfo  a fmall  pultule 
for  the  cure  of  which  Aetius,  Te- 
trab.  i.  recommends  rubbing  them 
with  the  dried  feeds  of  mercury. 

Carpologia.  A delirious  fumb- 
ling, as,  when  a patient  feems  to  be 
gathering  fomething  from  the  bed- 
cloaths,  which  yet  is  difficultly  per.# 
formed,  becaufe  of  the  trembling 
which  affeds  his  hands.  It  is  gene- 
rally a fatal  fymptom. 

Carunculoca.  A fuppreffion  of 
urine  from  caruncles  in  the  urethra. 

Caryoti.  A name  in  Galen,  for 
the  beft  dates  in  Syria,  &c. 

Casaeon-®.  Fiffi-thiftle.  . 

Casamum.  a name  in  Myrep- 
fus  for  the  Cyclamen. 

C a s c h u . Catechu . 

Casibo.  A fpecies  of  Privet. 

Cassa.  A barbarous  word  in 
Fallopius  for  the  Thorax . 

Cassale  vulnvs.  A term  fig- 


nifying  a wound  in  the  bread ; from 
the  Arabian  word  Cas , a bread. 

Cassad  um.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
weak  fpiritlefs  blood  that  is  grumous, 
and  hinders  the  paflage  of  the  circu- 
lating blood. 

Cassibor.  Coriander. 

Cassidbott.  Coriander. 

Cas  sob.  Alkaline  fait. 

Cassoleta.  A kind  of  humid 
fuffumigation  defcribed  by  Marcel- 
lus. 

Cassutha.  Dodder. 

Casus.  The  word  fignifies  the 
fame  as  Syrnptoma  ; fometimes  it  is 
ufed  for  any  thing  fortuitous  or 
fpontaneous,  or  a fall  from  an  emi- 
Rence.  In  Paracelfus  it  fignifies  a 
prefent  didemper,  and  alfo,  an  en- 
tire hidory  of  a difcafe. 

Catablema,  xa,Ta(3\Y)[jLci.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  Hippocrates  means 
by  it  the  outermod:  fillet  which  fe- 
cures  the  red.  of  the  bandage. 

GatACHLOOS,  ^Karaypooc , from 
X^0Y‘i  grafs,  or  green  herb  ; Galen 
expounds  it  “ a very  green  colour.,, 
It  is  applied  to  dools,  and  then, 
many  read  for  this  word  Catachola 
i.  e.  very  bilious. 

Cat achriston.  Medicine  ap- 
plied by  way  of  undion. 

Catatclasis,  ^ KaTax.7a.7ic , front 
xctTazXc/u),  to  break  or  difiort).  Ga- 
len explains  it  to  be  an  affection  of 
the  eye,  as  when  the  eye-lids  are  dif- 
torted.  Vogel  defines  it  to  be  a 
fpadic  occlufion  of  the  eye. 

Catacleis,  (xaraxXtic,  fubclavi- 
cle,  from  xa.ru.',  below,  xXnc,  claws, 
the  clavicle).  According  to  Galen 
it  is  the  firft  fmall  rib  of  the  thorax. 

CaTACORES,  xuraxo^ic.  Full, 
abundant,  and  when  applied  to  dpols 
it  means  that  they  are  purely  or  in- 
tenfely  bilious.  Hippocrates  ufes  it 
in  both  fenies. 

CatagmAj  ruTu'yy.a.'  A fradure. 
Galen  fays  a folution  of  the  bone  is 
called  Catagma}  and,  that  Eclos  is  a 


Folution  of  the  continuity  of  the 
flefh  ; that  when  it  happens  to  a car- 
tilage it  hath  no  name,  though  Hip- 
pocrates calls  it  Catagma. 

Catagmatica.  Catagmatic, 
from  nx.Tu.yu,  deduco  ; remedies  pro- 
per for  cementing  broken  bones,  or, 
to  promote  a callus,  from  r.ocrocyw^, 
to  break. 

Catalentia.  Paracelfus  coined 
this  word  to  exprefs  an  epilepfy. 

Catalysis,  (■ca.Txhvcri: , from  xa- 
•rrciKvoiy  to  diffolve  or  deftroy).  It 
fignifies  a palfy,  or,  fuch  a refolution 
as  happens  before  the  death  of  the 
patient ; alfo,  that  diflblution  which 
conllitutes  death. 

Catapasma,  ( Yara7r«(7(M.a , from 
•aoLja-u',  to  fprinkle).  The  ancient 
Greek  phyficians  meant  by  this,  any 
dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder,  to 
be  fprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  va- 
rious ufes  may  be  fecn  in  Paulus, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii. 

Catapllxis,  (*ararXr|;c,  from 
•s:\rcc-a: , to  ftrike).  Any  fudden  ftu- 
pefadlion,  or  deprivation  of  fenfation 
in  any  of  the  members  or  organs. 

GaTAPOSIS,  (««Ta7rocTK)  from  xcc- 
veevi'iv,  to  fvvallow  down).  Accord- 
ing to  Aretasus,  it  fignifies  the  in- 
ftruments  of  deglutition.  Hence  alfo, 

CaTAPOTIUM,  rizrcnroTiov.  A pill. 

Cat  apsyxis,  (KctTa-^v^iCy  from 
to  refrigerate).  A refrigera- 
tion without  fhivering,  either  uni- 
verfal,  or  of  fome  particular  part.  A 
chilli nefs,  or  as  Vogel  delines  it,  an 
nneafy  fenfe  of  cold  in  a mufcular  or 
cutaneous  part. 

Catap  TOSI5,  (xar«7r  wet?,  from 
ttatrawntTv,  to  fall  down).  It  implies 
fuch  a falling  down,  as  happens  in 
apoplexies;  or  the  fpontaneous falling 
down  of  a paralytic  limb. 

CaTARRHEUMA,  xxTCiggcvfxct.  Ctf- 
tarrhus. 

Catarrhexis,  ruTst^r^c.  A vio- 
lent and  copious  eruption,  or  effufion, 
joined  with  ko^iuc  ; it  is  a copious  eva- 
cuation from  the  belly,  aad  fometimes 


alone  it  ia  of  the  fame  fignification. 
In  Vogel’s  Nofology,  it  is  defined,  a 
difeharge  of  pure  blood  from  the 
belly. 

CaTARRHCECUS,  xxtx^oixoc.  A 
word  applied  to  difeafes  proceeding 
from  diltillations  of  rheum. 

Catarrhopa  phymata,  XXTX£- 
goTrcc  (pv[AocTct.  Tubercles  tending 
downward  ; or,  as  Galen  relates, 
thofe  that  have  their  apex  on  a de- 
pending part. 

Cataitrhopos  NOUSOS,  xanx^o- 
<7ro?  Micro:.  A remifiion  of  the  difeafe, 
or  its  decline,  and  oppofed  to  the  pa- 
roxyfm. 

Catartismus,  zxTMff&fjto'm  Ac- 
cording to  Galen  it  is  a tranflation  of 
a bone  from  a preternatural  to  its  na- 
tural fituation. 

Catasarca,  xzt acra^xx.  Ana~ 
/area. 

CaTASTAGMOS,  Trocyixo^ 

from  to  dift-il).  This  is  the 

name  which  the  Greeks,  in  the  time 
of  Celfus,  had  for  a diftiilation. 

Catastalticus,  (zxtxo-txX t<- 
xoc,  from  xotT/x'jTiWu*  to  rellrain,  or 
firTcAXw,  to  contract.)  It  fignifies 
ilyptic,  aftringent,  reprefiing. 

CaTASTASIS,  xccTacTocaK;.  The 
conllitution,  ftate,  or  condition  of 
any  thing. 

Catatasis,  xarccTcttrir.  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  means  the  extenfion  of  a 
fractured  limb,  or  a diflocated  one, 
in  order  to  replace  it.  Alfo  the 
aflual  replacing  it  in  a proper  fitua- 
tion. 

Cateiadion.  A long  inftru- 
ment  which  was  introduced  into  the 
noftvils,  in  order  to  provoke  au  hae- 
morrhage for  the  cure  of  the  head- 
ach.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aretseus. 

Catellus  cimerf.us.  A cupel 
or  tefh 

Catavala.  Common  aloe. 

CaTHjERESIS,  xaQxegso-K,  from 
xxQx^iv,  abfumOy  to  wafie:  Hippo- 
crates ufes  it  for  fuch  a Confumption 
of  the  body  as  happens  without  any 


manifeft  evacuation  ; but  Scribonius 
Largus,  and  fome  others,  exprefs  by 
it  fuch  lofs  as  arifes  from  purging  or 
the  like. 

^.C a t h .alr eti c A,  KtcQa^eTMot.  Re- 
medies which  eonfume  fuperfiuous 
fielh. 

CaTHARMA,  (*a0a,5j%a,  from  xaz- 
0ai£w,  to  purge).  The  excrements 
purged  off  from  any  part  of  the 
body. 

CathARMOS,  xaQcterAog,  from  year 
to  purge).  Purgation  by  me- 
dicines ; and  the  cure  of  a disorder 
by  fuperllitious  remedies. 

Cathedra.  In  Hippocrates  it 
is  the  Anus. 

Cathidrysis,  ( from 
xafU^u*;,  to  place  together).  The 
reduction  of  a fracture. 

Cathimia.  In  the  fpagyric  lan- 
guage it  fignifies.  l.  A fubterra- 
neous  mineral  vein,  where  gold  and 
iilver  is  dug  ; 2.  Concretions  in  the 
furnace  of  gold  and  filver.  3.  Gold. 
4.  Spumaargenti  ; and  5.  Soot,  that 
adheres  to  the  wall  in  burning  brafs. 

Cathmia.  Litharge. 

Catholic,  ( JcaQoMxo?,  from  xalx 
fer}  through,  and  0X0 v,  iotum , all). 
Is  aferibed  to  medicines  that  are  fup- 
pofed  to  purge  all  humours  ; alfo, 
the  fame  as  a panacea  or  univerfal 
medicine  : but  fuch  are  now  laughed 
at  for  impolitions. 

Cathypnia.,  (from  vttvo<;,  deep). 
A profound  deep. 

Cat  1 as,  xotTius.  An  incifion 
knife,  formerly  ufed  to  extract  a 
dead  foetus,  and,  for  opening  an 
abfeefs  in  the  uterus. 

Catilia.  The  weight  of  nine 
Ounces. 

Catinum  alumen.  Pot-afh. 

Catinus  fusorius.  A cruci- 
ble. 

Catischon,  *aTicr%<yv.  One  who 
is  coltive,  or  not  eafily  purged. 

Catma.  Filings  of  gold. 

Catocathartic  a.  Medicines 
that  operate  by  ftool. 


Catoche,  ttccToxv*  A catalepfy  5 
alfo  a Coma  Somnolentum . 

Catochus,  Koircjx0^  A cata- 
lepfy-  Some  lay  it  is  the  fame  as 
Tetanus.  Others  define  it  to  be  a 
rigidity  of  the  body  without  fenfibi- 
lity. 

Catochus  cervtnus.  The  to- 
nic tetany,  particularly  affe&ing  th« 
neck. 

Catochus  diurnus.  Thcfymp- 
tomatic  tetany. 

Catochus  holotonicus.  The 
tonic  tetany. 

Latonismos,  (xar<yjM,^iu.o<:,  from 
ycccrajj  under,  and  u(ju,$y  the  fhoulder). 

A putting  under  of  the  fhoulder.  By 
this  word  P.  iEgineta  expreffeth 
that  mode  of  reducing  a luxated  hu- 
merus, which  is  performed  by  a 
ftrong  man  taking  the  patient's  lux-  ji 
ated  arm,  and,  laying  it  over  his 
fhoulder,  fo  that  he  can  raife  him 
from  the  ground  : thus,  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  the  luxation  is 
reduced. 

Catoterica,  x.ocTuTegixcc*  Purg- 
ing medicines. 

Catta  tripali.  Catta  Tirpalu 
Long  pepper. 

Catulotica,  x.a,TxXvTix.x.  Me- 
dicines that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Cauda.  Aetius  fays,  that  in 
fome  women  a fiefhy  fubftance  arifes 
from  the  os  uteri,  and  fills  the  vagina. 
Sometimes  it  protuberates  without 
the  lips  of  the  pudenda,  like  the 
tail  of  fome  animal ; w hence  its 
name.  A polypus  of  the  uterus. 

Caudatio.  So  an  elongation  of 
the  clitoris  is  called. 

Cauledon,  xavXr^ovj  becaufe  it 
breaks  like  xxt >Aoc,  a branch.  A fpc- 
cies  of  fradture,  and  is,  when  the 
bone  is  broken  tranfverfly,  fo  as  not 
to  cohere. 

Cauma,  ( Kavf/.a9  from  xxiuy  to 
burn).  The  heat  of  the  atmofphere, 
or,  of  the  body  in  a fever. 

CaU$QDE$  FEBRIS,  XOiVJU^ 
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Cctufus.  Celfus  renders  this  word  by 
Febris  Ardens . 

Causoma,  xecvcufAx*  In  Hippo- 
crates it  fignifies  a burning  heat  and 
inflammation. 

Causus,  Kaycviy  from  xxice,  to 
burn.  An  highly  ardent  fever.  Ac- 
i cording  to  Hippocrates,  a fiery  heat 
and  infatiable  thirfl,  are  its  peculiar 
chara&eriftics.  Others  alfo  are  par- 
ticular in  deferibing  it  ; but  whether, 
they  are  ancients  or  moderns,  from 
what  they  relate,  this  fever  is  no 
other  than  a continued  ardent  fever 
in  a bilious  conftitution.  In  it  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  intenfe;  the 
breath  is  particularly  fiery  ; the  ex- 
tremities are  cold;  the  pulfe  is  fre- 
quent and  fmall ; the  heat  is  more 
violent  internally  than  externally, 

| and  the  whole  foon  ends  in  recovery 
or  death. 

! Cavern  a.  A name  of  the  fe- 
male pudenda. 

CeaSMUS,  (itsac-MCf,  from  xe u,  to 
fplit  or  divide}.  A nffure  or  frag- 
ment. 

Cf.ls  a.  A term  of  ParacelfWs, 
to  flgnify  what  is  called  the  beating' 
of  the  life  in  a particular  part. 

Cementerium.  A crucible. 

Cenchramts,  y.zyx^yac.  A grain 
er  feed  of  the  tig. 

Cenchrius.  A fpccies  of  Her- 
pes that  refembles  x.iyxgo<;.  Millet. 

CeNCHPvOS,  Kiy/OQC.  Millet. 

CeNEONEc,  {funenu  from  xacr, 
•mDty).  The  flanks. 

Cenigdam.  "1  he  name  of  an 
1 inftrument  anciently  ufed  for  open- 
ing the  head  in  epilcpfies. 

Ceniotemium.  A purging  re- 
medy formerly  of  ufe  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  fuppofed  to  be  mercurial. 

Ce  nos  is,  (x.ivui 7k,  from  #£vo^, 
empty).  Evacuation.  It  muft  be 
diflinguifhed  from  Catharfs . Ccno- 
Jis  imports  a general  evacuation  ; Ca- 
tharfis means  the  evacuation  of  a par- 
ticular humour  which  offends  with 
refpecf  to  quality. 


Centkatio.  Paracelfus 
preffes  by  it  the  degenerating  of  a 
faline  principle,  and  contracting  a 
corrofive  and  exuicerating  quality. 
Hence  Centrum  Sails  is  laid  to  be 
the  principle  and  caufe  of  ulcers. 

Cephal  artica.  Medicines  that 
purge  the  head, 

Cephai.ine,  *£ipaAn/)3.  That  part 
- of  the  tongue  which  is  next  the  root, 
and  neared  the  fauces. 

Cephalonosos,  (from  a 

head,  and  vo<xo-y  a diftafe.  This  term 
is  applied  to  the  Febris  Hungarica . 

Cep  in  i.  Vinegar. 

Cepula.  Large  myrobalans. 

Cera.S,  ( from  xf^ar,  a 
hotn).  So  Rufus  Ephdius  calls  the 
cornua  of  the  uterus. 

Ceram ium.  A Greek  meafure 
of  nine  gallons. 

Ceranites,  xepxHTvic.  A paftil 
or  troch  is  thus  named  by  Galen. 

Cerasiatum,  A purging  me- 
dicine in  Libavius  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  juice  of  cherries  is  a part  of  it. 

Cerasma,  Kisacua.  A mixture 
of  cold  and  warm  waters,  when  the 
warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

Ceratitis.  The  yellow  horned 
poppy. 

Ceratoides,  (from  k^xtcc,  the 
genitive  cafe  of  xe^c,  a horn).  A 
name  of  the  Tunica  cornea . 

Cer atom alagma.  A cerate. 

Cerchnos,  Wheezing. 

See  Rcnchos. 

Cerchodes.  Thofe  are  fo  called 
who  labour  under  a denfe  breathing. 

Cerebella  urina.  Paracelfus 
thus  diflinguifhes  urine  which  ij 
vvhitifli,  of  the  colour  of  the  brain, 
and,  from  which  he  pretended  to 
judge  of  fome  of  its  diltempers. 

Ceria,  Ceria.  The  flat  warms 
bred  in  the  inteftines. 

Ceroma,  KB^uyua.,  Was  u fed  by 
the  ancient  phylicians  for  an  unguent 
or  cerate,  though  originally,  it  feems 
to  have  been  given  to  a particular 
compoiit,ion  which  the  wre (tiers  ufed 
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jn  their  exercifes  ; whence  Juvenal 
calls  one  fo  anointed  Ceromaticus. 

Cekopisus.  A plafter  of  pitch 
and  wax.  Of  this  the  ancients  made 
their  Dropaces. 

Cestristis, vinum.  Wine  im- 
pregnated with  betony. 

Oestrum.  Betony. 

Chaita.  Properly  the  name  of 
quadrupeds;  but  Rufus  Ephefius 
exprefles  by  it  the  hair  of  the  hind- 
head. 

ChaLASIS,  ( from 

to  relax).  Relaxation. 

Chalbane.  Galbanum. 

Chalcanthum.  Vitriol,  or  ra- 
ther vitriol  calcined  red. 

Chalcoideum  os.  The  os  cu- 
neiform e of  the  tarfus. 

Chalcute.  Burnt  brafs. 

Chalicraton,  %aAwparoy,  from 
and  old  word  that  figmfies 
pure  wine,  and  xspvro/w*  to  mix). 
Wine  and  water. 

Ch a linos.  That  part  of  the 
cheeks  which  on  each  fide  is  conti- 
guous to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

ChaMjERaphanum.  So  Paulus 
^Tgineta  calls  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  Apium. 

Chaomantia  sig  na.  SoPara- 
celfus  calls  thofe  prognoses  that  are 
taken  from  obfervations  of  the  air ; 
and  the  fkill  of  doing  this,  the  fame 
author  calls  Chaomancia. 

Ckaosda.  Paracelfus  ufes  this 
word  as  an  epithet  for  the  plague. 

Char  abe.  Succinum . 

Charantia.  A fpecies  of  Mo- 
mcrdica. 

Ch  a r i si  o loch  i A.  Mugwort. 

Chaiita  emporetica.  Is  paper 
made  foft  and  porous,  fuch  as  is  ufed 
to  filter  with. 

Charta  virginea.  A name 
of  the  Amnios . 

Chasemie.  The  lofs  of  the  fcnfe 
©f  fmelling* 

Chasme,  %acr^--7.  Yawning. 

Chedropa,  yjfyoTros,  A general 
term  for  all  forts  of  corn  and  pulfe. 


Cheilocace,  (from  ^n^cr,  a lip, 
and  tiuftoy,  an  evil).  The  lip  evil,  a 
fwelling  of  the  lips ; alfo,  according 
to  Le  Dran,  a canker  in  the  mouth 
or  lips. 

Cheimetlon,  (from p-tx,  win- 
ter). A chilblain. 

Cheimta.  Cold,  fhivering. 
Cheirapsia,  ynp<x^i\uy  from 
the  hand,  and  oinrofActij  to  touch). 
Scratching. 

Cheiriater,  (from  yst^  a hand, 
and  tar^e:,  a phyfician).  A fur- 
geon. 

Chetrisma,  yH^irixa*  Handling, 
or  a manual  operation. 

Cheirixis,  Surgery. 

Cheironomi  a.  An  exerciie  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  con-  p 
fifts  of  peculiar  gelliculations  of  the 
hands. 

Chetzi.  Paracelfus  means  by  it 
quickfilver,  when  he  fpeaks  of  mine- 
rals ; and  flowers,  when  he  fpeaks  of  fe 
vegetables. 

Chela,  yr,x> j.  A forked  probe 

mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  for  ex-  fa 
trading  a polypus  from  the  nofe.  In  tji. 
Rufus  Ephefius,  it  is  the  extremities 
of  the  cilia,  but  molt  commonly,  it  ^ 
is  ufed  for  claws,  particularly  of  jH 
crabs.  It  alfo  fignifies  fi  flu  res  in  the  h 
heels,  feet,  or  pudenda. 

Chelidon,  The  fwallow;  P 

alfo  the  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  pu 
arm.  " fl  Pis 

Che  lone,  yehuvvi.  A tortoife.  ph 
It  imports  a part  of  a furgical  ma-  ffa< 
chine  mentioned  by  Oribafius. 

Chelonion,  y&unov.  A hump-  M 
back  ; fo  called  from  its  refemblance  Ms 
to  the  fliell  o£ y&un>  a tortoife.  N 

Chf.lys,  ycXvc,  The  breaft ; fd  Cf 
called  becaufe  it  refembles  in  its  fi-  jfcid 
gure  the  back  of  a tortoife.  . j Ch 

Chely scion,  yi ’Kvasov.  A fliort  [Ch 
dry  cough.  Ifni; 

Chema,  xyipn  Blancard  fays  it  jjjtiie 
it  is  a certain  meafure  mentioned  by  \fmii 
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Athenians  had  one  of  two  drachms, 
arid  another  of  three. 

Cheras.  The  ftruma  or  fco- 
phula. 

Chernibion.  In  Hippocrates 
it  ir.  an  urinal. 

Chevastre.  A double  headed 
roller,  applied  by  its  middle  beiow 
the  chin  ; then  running  on  each  fide, 
it  is  eroded  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
then  pafiing  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
is  there  crofted  : then  paffes  under 
the  chin,  where  eroding,  it  is  carried 
ito  the  top  of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  is 
all  taken  up. 

Chezanance,  % i favxyxr,  fro  m 
^eA-,  to  go  to  ftool,  and  wctyzr,,  ne- 
cefiity).  It  fignifies  any  thing  that 
creates  a necedity  to  go  to  ftool ; but, 
in  P.  yLgineta,  it  is  the  name  of  an 
ointment,  with  which  the  anus  is  to 
be  rubbed  for  promoting  1 tools. 

Chi  a nus.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  the 

fame  as  Furunculus. 

Chiastos,  vn icrroc*  The  name 
jof  a bandage  in  Oribafius  ; fo  called 
from  its  refembling'  the  Letter  X, 
chi. 

Chiastre.  The  name  of  a ban- 
dage for  the  temporal  artery.  It  is 
a double-headed  roller,  the  middle 
bf  which  is  applied  to  the  fide  of 
the  head,  oppofite  to  that  in  which 
,the  artery  is  opened,  and,  when 
jbreught  round  to  -the  part  affected, 
it  is  crofted  upon  the  comprefs  that 
|is  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  then, 
the  continuation  is  over  the  coronal 
future,  and  under  the  chin  ; then 
sroffing  on  the  comprefs,  the  courfe 
,is,  as  at  firft,  round  the  head,  &c. 
till  the  whole  roller  is  taken  up. 

I Chibouls.  A fort  of  onions 
which  form  no  bulbs  at  the  roots. 

Chibur.  Sulphur. 

ChILICDYNAMON,  (x&'lobvvoipcvj 
from  yiMcn,  a thoufand,  and 
virtue).  An  epithet  of  the  herb  Po- 
Icmomum  In  Diofcorides,  this  name 
iis  given  on  account  of  its  many  vir- 
tues. 
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Chilon,  An  inflamed 

and  fwelled  lip. 

Chimethlon.  A chilblain. 

Chimolea  lax  a.  Paracelfus? 
means  by  this  word  the  powder 
which  is  feparated  from  the  flowers 
of  faline  ore9. 

Chioli.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  the 
fame  as  Furunculus. 

Chiton,  yj.ru i>  A coat  or  raem« 
brane. 

Chl  i asm  a,  A warming 

fomentation,  called  alfo  Thermaf- 
ma . 

Chloe,  yXor.  Grafs  that  is  new* 
fprung  up,  or  young  and  tender 
grafs. 

Choana,  xoaivv>’  It  is  properly* 
a funnel,  but  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 

Infundibulum. 

Choanas,  ypavoi;.  A funnel  or 
furnace  for  melting  metals. 

Choenicis.  The  trepan,  fo  cal- 
led by  Galen  and  P.  iEgineta,  from 
Xomfiir,  the  nave  cf  a wheel. 

Choerades,  (from  %ogoc-,  a 
fwine),  the  fame  as  Struma. 

ChOERADOLEtHRON,  (from  ym* 
got,  a fwine,  and  oXeQgoc,  deftru&ion). 
Hogbane,  a name  in  Aetius  for  the 
Xanthium , or  loufe-bun- 

Cholades.  So  the  fmaller  in- 
teftines  are  called,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain bile. 

Cholagoga,  (Cholagogues,  frotn 
X°Xrt  bile,  and  uye,  to  evacuate).  By 
cholagogues  the  ancients  meant  only 
fuch  purging  medicines  as  expelled 
the  internal  fasces,  which  refembled 
the  cyftic  bile  in  their  yellow- colour, 
and  other  properties. 

Cholas,  x°x/x' * All  the  cavity 
of  the  il  mm  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
contains  the  liver  which  is  the  Itrain- 
er  of  the  gall. 

Cholicele.  A fwelling  formed 
by  the  bile  morbidly  accumulated  in 
the  gall  bladder. 

Choloma,  (yajXutA,- , from  xu*0ri 
lame  or  maimed).  Galen  fays  that 
in  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  any  diftor* 
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tion  of  a limb.  In  a particular 
fenfe  it  is  taken  for  a halting  or 
lamenefs  in  the  leg. 

Cholosis,  yu'Kwm*  In  Vogel’s 
Nofology  it  is  a genus  of  difeafe, 
which  he  defines  to  be  lamenefs, 
from  one  leg  being  Ihorter  than  the 
other. 

Chone,  yuvr,,  The  infundibu- 
lum. 

Chora,  A region.  Galen 

in  his  He  Ufu  Part,  expreffes  by  it 
particularly  the  cavities  of  the  eyes ; 
but,  in  others  of  his  writings,  he  in- 
timates by  it  any  void  fpace. 

Chorda  magna.  A name  of 
the  Ten  do  Achillis. 

Chordapsus,  An  an- 

cient name  for  the  colic,  when  feated 
in  the  fmall  inteftines. 

Chortos,  %ofro{.  Ripe  or  per- 
fect grafs,  which  is  fit  to  be  mowed 
and  made  into  hay. 

Christos,  (x^aT0:-*  from 
to  anoint).  It  is  whatever  is  applied 
by  way  of  undtion. 

Chros,  xgwe.  Galen  fays  that 
the  Ionians  mean  by  this  word  all 
that  is  of  fleih  in  our  own  bodies, 
i.  e.  all  but  bones  and  cartilages. 

Chryssaticum.  An  epithet  of 
a fort  of  Pa/funiy  recommended  by 
P.  Aigineta  to  be  drank  with  the 
feed  of  atriplex,  for  the  jaundice. 

Chrysoms,  (from  unfiio , 

anointing).  Anciently  children  were 
anointed  as  foon  as  born,  with  fome 
aromatic  competitions ; and,  upon 
the  head  they  wore  an  anointed 
cloth,  till  they  were  judged  lirong 
enough  to  endure  baptifm : after 
which  that  cloth  was  left  off ; fo 
that  from  the  birth  was  account- 
ed a particular  period  of  the 
child’s  life,  deemed  a Hate  of  unc- 
tion ; and  hence  our  bills  of  morta- 
lity feem  to  derive  their  diftindtion 
of  chryfomsy  for  all  who  die  before 
they  are  baptized. 

Chybur.  bulphut. 


Chyluria.  A difeharge  of 
whitifh  mucous  urine. 

Chylisma,  lo-poiy  from  yv^oc, 
juice).  In  Diofcorides  it  fignifies  ex- 
preffed  juice. 

Chylus,  p^tAoc.  The  chyle.  It 
general,  it  is  a juiee  infpifiated  to  a 
middle  confidence  between  humid 
and  dry*  In  Hippocrates  the  word 
yy"Koc  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  juice  and 
forbile  liquor  of  barley,  which  liquor 
they  call  Jlrained  ptifan . 

Chymtater,  a chemical  phyfi- 
cian,  or  one  who  cures  by  chemical 
medicines. 

Chymiatria,  (from  yyfjua, 
chemiftry,  and  ioct^kx,  ' healing). 
The  art  of  curing  difeafes  by  che- 
mical medicines. 

Chytlon.  In  Hippocrates  it 
means  a plentiful  inundtion  with  oil 
and  water. 

Cibur.  Sulphur.  ‘ 

Cicis.  In  fome  places  of  Hips  ’ 
pocrates  and  Theophraftus  it  is  put.  j 
for  xy,k^  a gal1- 

C i gnus.  A meafure  fo  called, 
containing  about  two  drams. 

Cinclesis.  In  Vogel’s  Nofo- 
logy it  fignifies  a morbid  nictitation,  i 1 
or  an  involuntary  winking. 

Ci nclisis,  or  CincliJ- • 

mosy  from  to  fhake  or  wag),  c 

Hippocrates  means  by  it  a fmall  and  c 
repeated  motion. 

Cineritium.  A cupel. 

Cinctus.  The  diaphragm. 

ClNNIOGLOTTUS  CINNATUS.  D 

Paracelfus  coined  thefe  words  to 
exprefs  the  total  deftrudtion  and  cor-  it 
ruption  of  mineral  bodies.  is 

Cinzilla.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
the  diforder  which  others  call  Zona . tl 

Cion,  kiuv,  So  Aretasus  calls  the  » 
Uvula,  alfo  a fwelling  or  relaxation  ir 
of  the  uvula.  Hippocrates  gives 
this  name  to  a carunculous  excref-  el 
cence  in  the  pudendum  muliebre.  ol 

Cionis,  Ktcvic.  A painful  fwel-  h 
4ing  of  the  uvula.  0 
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Circumlitio.  In  general,  it 
is  any  medicine  applied  by  way  of 
undtion  ; but,  in  a particular  man- 
ner it  is  appropriated  to  ophthalmic 
medicines,  with  which  the  eye-lids 
are  anointed. 

Circumossalis.  A name  of 
the  Tunica  conjunfliva  oculi.  Le 
Dran  calls  the  Periojleum  thus. 

Ctrsoides.  It  is  an  epithet  in 
Rufus  Ephefius  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  brain.  He  alfo  applies  this 
name  to  two  of  the  four  feminal 
Ydfcls. 

Cissa.  A depraved  appetite. 

Cissanthemos.  A name  in  Di- 
ofcorides  for  one  of  the  two  fpecies 
of  Cyclamen. 

Cist,  Rijl.  A me*ifure  of  wine 
containing  about  four  pints. 

Ci  stern  a.  A ciftern.  A name 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  ; 
and,  of  the  concc/urfe  of  the  ladteal 
veflels  in  the  breads  of  women  who 
give  fuck. 

Citharus.  According  to  He- 
fychius  it  fignjfies  the  bread,  fide, 
and  a fpecies  of  fidi. 

Citrinatio.  Complete  digef- 
tion  ; and,  according  to  Rulandus 
and  Johnfon  it  lignifits  refurredlion. 

Citta,  jottcc.  The  difeafe  call- 
ed Pica , or  unnatural  longings  for 
eatables. 

Cl  as  is,  (x.“\ccric9  from  to 

break).  A fradture. 

Clasma,  (KhaofjLx,  from  xAaa,  to 
break).  A fradlure. 

Claudicatio.  Halting,  limp- 
ing, or  daggering,  as  when  one  leg 
is  fhorter  than  the  other. 

Clavusoculorum.  Celfusfays 
that  it  is  a callous  tubercle  on  the 
■white  of  the  eye,  and  is  thus  named 
from  its  figure. 

Cleidion,  xAii&ov.  The  name 
of  an  epithem  in  Aetius.  An  epithet 
of  a padil  in  Galen  and  P.  iEgineta. 
And  fometimes  it  is  ufed  to  fignify 
Os  Clavicula . 

Cleisagra,  (from  xAe »c,  the  cla- 


vicle, and  ciy^ci,  a prey).'  The  gout 
in  the  articulation  of  the  clavicles  to 
the  fternum. 

Clepsydra,  (v^v^a,  from 
tXi tctu,  to  conceal,  and  ufrwgf  water). 
Properly,  an  indrument  to  meafure 
time  by  the  dropping  of  water 
through  a hole  from  one  veflel  to 
another  ; but  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
chemical  vedel  perforated  in  the 
fame  manner.  It  is  alfo  an  indru- 
ment mentioned  by  Paracelfus,  con- 
trived to  convey  fuflumigations  to 
the  uterus. 

Clim  acter  ical  years  are  cer- 
tain obfervable  years  which  are  fup- 
poled  to  be  attended  with  fome  con- 
liderable  change  in  the  body  ; as  the 
7th  year;  the  2 id,  made  up  of 
three  times  feven  ; the  49th,  made 
up  of  feven  times  feven  ; the  63d, 
being  nine  times  feven ; and  the 
81ft,  which  is  nine  times  nine; 
which  two  lad  are  called  the  grand 
climadierics.  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us 
that  this  whimfy  fird  came  from  the 
Chaldeans,  from  whom  it  is  very 
probable  to  have  come  to  Pythagoras, 
who  was  very  fond  of  the  number 
feven,  and  ufed  much  to  talk  of  it 
in  his  philofophy. 

Clinopetes,  kXivottetyic*  Aper- 
fon  who,  on  account  of  great  weak- 
nefs,  or  any  diforder,  is  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed,  or  on  a bed. 

Clonodes,  An  epithet 

for  a fort  of  pulfe  which  is  vehement 
and  large,  at  the  fame  time  unequal 
in  one  and  the  fame  droke. 

Clunes.  The  buttocks. 

Clunesia.  Indammation  and 
pain  of  the  anus. 

Cl y don,  itXvfuv.  A fluctuation 
and  flatulency  in  the  ftomach. 

Clyssus,  is  a term  an- 

ciently ufed  by  the  chemids  for  me- 
dicines made  by  the  re-union  of  dif- 
ferent principles,  as  oil,  fait,  and 
fpirit,  by  long  digedion  ; but,  it  is 
not  now  pradtifed,  and  the  term 
is  almod  loft. 
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Cnidosis,  xvi^ucri  . An  itching 
and  ftimulating  fenfation,  fuch  a3  is 
excited  by  the  nettle. 

Cnjp  tes,  fc«7ror r>c.  Itching. 
Some  fay  it  fignifies  a dry  opthalmy. 

Cocca  baptica.  Kermes  ber- 
ries. 

Coccalos.  A name  of  the  Cnl - 
ma>  and  of  the  Nux  Pima. 

Cocci  badicum.  Kermes  ber- 
ries. 

Coccones.  The  grains  or  acini 
of  the  pomegranate. 

Co c hone,  koxw  Galen  ex- 
plains this  to  be  the  juncture  of  the 
ifchium,  near  the  feat  or  breech  ; 
whence,  fays  he,  all  the  adjacent  parts 
about  the  feat  are  called  by  the  fame 
name.  Hefy chins  fys  that  cochone  is 
the  part  of  the  fpine  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  os  facrum. 

Cocilio.  A weight  of  eleven 
ounces. 

Coction.  In  a medicinal  fenfe, 
fignifies  that  alteration,  whatever  it 
be,  or  however  occafioned,  which  is 
made  in  the  crude  matter  of  a dif- 
temper,  whereby  it  is  either  fitted  for 
a difcharge,  or  rendered  harmlefs  to 
the  body.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature,  as  we  fpeak,  that 
is,  by  the  vis  vitae,  or  the  difpofition 
or  natural  tendency  of  the  matter  it- 
felf,  orelfe  by  proper  remedies,  which 
may  fo  alter  its  bulk,  figure,  cohe- 
fion,  or  give  it  a particular  determi- 
nation, fo  as  to  prevent  any  farther 
ill  effects,  or  drive  it  quite  out  of  the 
body.  And,  that  time  of  a difeafe 
v herein  this  action  is  performing,  is 
called  its  date  of  codtion. 

Cod osce  ,ae.  So  f allopius  calls 
venereal  buboes  in  the  groin. 

Ccela.  The  hollow  of  the  eyes, 
or  rather  above  and  below  the  eye- 
lids. The  ccela  of  the  feet  are  the 
hollow  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fuot,  adjacent  to  the  heels. 

Ccelia,  (*csXt*,  from  k(a>.'.c,  hol- 
low, fignifies  any  cavity).  Tf  aw  is 
joined  with  it, it  fignifies  the  flomach, 


and  fometimes  the  thorax ; and  n 
Kocrai  joined  with  St  is  the  lower 
belly  or  inteftinal  tube,  from  the 
cardia  to  the  anus.  , 

CcELOMA,  hollow).  All 

ulcer  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the 
eye. 

CcELOSTOMIA,  (from  hol- 

low, and  arc(j.a,  the  mouth).  A de- 
fe&  in  fpeaking,  when  a perfon’s 
fptech  is  obfeured  by  founding  as  if 
his  voice  proceeded  from  a cavern. 

Cce notes,  (from  yc o i y r* c j CO  III  m o n ^ • 
The  phyficians  of  the  methodic  feet 
afterted  that  all  difeafes  arofe  from 
relaxation,  ftridfure,  or  a mixture  of 
both.  Thefe  were  called  ccenotes , 
viz.  what  difeafes  have  in  common. 

Cohol.  Caflellus  fays  this  word 
is  ufed  in  Avicenna,  to  exprefs  dry 
collyria  for  the  eyes  in  fine  powder. 

Coilima.  A fudden  fwelling  of 
the  belly  from  wind. 

Co  LATORIA  LACTEA.  Aftl*UC 
fay s t hey  were  formerly  called  glands, 
and  are  fituated  in  the  third  and  in- 
ternal tunic  of  the  uterus,  and,  that 
they  are  veficulo-vafcular  bodies. 

Coll ateraies.  So  Spigelius 
calls  the  eredtores  penis,  from  their 
collateral  order  of  fibres. 

Colletica,  (from  aoMa,  glue). 
Conglutir.ating  medicines. 

Collicije.  The  union  of  the 
du£ts  which  convey  the  humours  of 
the  eyes  from  the  pundta  lachrymalia 
to  the  cavity  of  the  nofe. 

Collig amen.  A ligament. 

Colliqu amentu Ms  is  a term 
fir  ft  made  ufe  of  by  Dr.  Harvey,  in 
his  application  of  it  to  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  an  embryo  in  generation. 

Colloboma.  The  growing  to- 
gether of  the  eve-lids. 

Col  lodes.  Glutinous,  (from. 
xoM*,  glue). 

COLOBOMA,  from  «o?.0“ 

£oa,  to  maim).  The  growing  to- 
gether of  the  eye-lids  ; alfo  the  want 
of  a particular  member  of  the  body. 

Ccloeomata.  In  Celfus  this 
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word  is  exprefled  by  curt  a.  Both 
the  words  fi^nify  a deficiency  in  fome 
part  of  the  body,  particularly  the 
ears,  lips,  or  alee  of  the  noftrils. 

Colopho  ia,  K'jfotpwHa,  or  ac- 
cording to  Seribonius  Largus,  Colo- 
rotiia,  is  now  commonly  ufed  for  any 
pilch  or  rofin,  made  by  the  exha- 
ation  or  drawing  off  the  thinner  parts 
pf  terebinthinous  juices:  though  Pa- 
-acelfus  feems  to  mean  by  it  what  is 
iow  prefcribed  by  the  name  of  Tere- 
Vinthina  cofta  : but  the  ancients,  and 
Particularly  Galen,  feemed  to  under- 
land  by  it  a foft  kind  of  mallich, 
rom  C/jioy  probably  the  fame  as  our 
Ohio  tu  petitine. 

Colostrum,  is  the  firft  milk  in 
he  breads  after  delivery,  according 
o fome  authors ; but  Bartholine  ap- 
plies it  to  an  emullion  made  by  the 
I’olution  of  turpentine  with  the  yolk 
if  an  egg. 

CoLOTOIDES,  (kw\wt  oeiS.jc,  from 
olotesy  a lizard  of  that  name)  ; va- 
•iegated  like  the  fkin  of  a lizard, 
rlippocrates  applied  it  to  the  excre- 
ments. 

Colpocele.  A hernia  forced  into 
be  vagina.  ✓ 

Colpo ptosis.  A bearing  down 
if  the  vagina. 

Comiste.  The  epilepfy.  This 
lame  arofe  from  the  frequency  of 
lerfons  being  feized  with  this  dif- 
irder  while  in  the  affemblies  called 
pomitia. 

Com  mi.  Gum.  When  alone  it 
ignifies  gum  Arabic.  The 
Lv»of  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  in 
lis  De  Morb.  Mulieb,  is  gum  Ara- 
bic. 

Communicant,  is,  by  Bellini, 
applied  to  fevers  of  two  kinds  afflidt- 
ng  the  fame  perfon,  wherein  as  one 
joes  off  the  other  immediately  fuc- 

:eeds. 

Completion,  is  by  the  ancient 
vriters  uled  in  various  acceptations; 
nit  latterly  it  fignities  only  the  lame 
ts  a Plethora . 


Compunctio.  Paracentefis. 

Concausa.  A caufe  which  co- 
operates with  another  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a difeafe. 

Conductio.  In  Coelius  Aure- 
lianus  it  is  a fpafm,  or  a convulfion* 

Coneion.  In  Hippocrates  it 
imports  the  Cicuta.  It  is  laid  to  be 
thus  named  (from  nuvmv,  to  turn 
round),  becaufe  it  produces  a ver- 
tigo in  thofe  who  take  it  inwardly. 

Co  nfcederatic.  Confluent. 

CoNFLUXION,  is  much 

ufed  by  Hippocrates  and  his  inter- 
preter Galen,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  vve 
ufe  confent  and  tranfpirable,  from  a 
notion  that  parts  at  a diftance  have 
mutual  - confent  with  one  another, 
and  that  they  are  all  perfpirable  by 
many  fubtle  Breams.  Paracelfus,  ac- 
cording to  his  way,  expreffed  the 
former  by  confederation. 

Congelati,  Congelatici , or  Con - 
gellatlo.  Perfons  afflidted  with  a ca- 
talepfy  are  fo  called. 

Co  nis,  xemc.  Dud,  fine  powder, 
alhes,  a nit  in  the  hair,  fcurf  from 
the  head,  and  fometimes  it  fignifies 
lime. 

Connatus,  irvvfsvv)cj  ufed  much  by 
Hippocrates  for  what  is  born  with 
a perfon  ; the  fame  with  congenite , 
as, 

Connutritus,  crwFpiOoc,  is  what 
becomes  habitual  to  a perfon  from 
his  particular  naurilhment,  or  what 
breaks  out  into  a difeafe  in  procefs 
of  time,  Which  gradually  had  its 
foundation  in  the  firll  aliments,  as 
from  fucking  a diftempered  nurfe  or 
the  like. 

Conqu  a ss  atio,  conquaffation. 
In  pharmacy  it  is  a fpecies  of  com- 
minution, or,  an  opperation  by  which 
moill  concreted  fubftanees,  as  re- 
cent vegetables,  fruits,  the  iofter 
parts  of  animals,  &c.  are  agitated  and 
bruifed,  till,  partly  by  their  proper 
fucculence,  or,  by  an  effufion  of  iome 
liquor,  they  are  reduced  to  a foft 
pulp. 
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Contorsio,  (from  contorqueo , to 
turn  afide,  contortion).  In  medi- 
cine, this  word  fignifies,  i.  the  iliac 
pafiion  ; 2.  an  incomplete  diflocation  ; 
3.  a diflocation  of  the  vertebras  of  the 
back  Tideways,  or  crooked nefs  of 
them  ; 4.  a diforder  of  the  head,  in 
which  it  is  drawn  to  one  fide. 

Contr alunaris.  An  epithet 
given  by  Dietericus  to  a woman  who 
conceives  during  the  menflrual  dif- 
charge. 

Coriscus.  A fort  of  frankin- 
cenfe. 

CoPRIEMETOS,  ( K07Tf itptToe,  from 
X07 rpoc,  dung,  and  eyi.su>,  to  vomit). 
A perfon  who  vomits  up  his  excre- 
ments. 

Coprostasia.  A conllridtion 
of  the  belly. 

Copula.  A ligament. 

Cor  a cobotane,  (from  a 

crow,  and  (3otxvy),  a plant).  A name 
for  the  Laurus  Alexandrina . 

Cor  din em  a,  xofimr.px.  Yawning 
and  ftretching. 

O 

Cordolium.  The  heartburn. 

Core,  xopy,  Jhe  pupil  of  the 

eye. 

CoREMATA,  xopYif/ja,Ta.  BrufheS 
and  befoms  ; but  in  P.  Aigineta  is 
ufed  to  fignify  medicines  for  cleaning 
the  fkin. 

Corium.  A name  of  the  dartos 
mufcle. 

Cornesta.  A retort. 

Cornuta.  A retort. 

Cor  r a go.  Borrage. 

Cor Ai.  The  temples. 

Corsje.  The  temples. 

Cor yph£,  xopvtyrd  The  vertex. 

Cos  met.  Antimony. 

Cosmos,  xia^.  In  Hippocrates 
it  is  the  order  and  feries  of  critical 
days. 

Cos st.  Worms  that  breed  among 
planks,  alfo  tubercles  in  the  face. 

Cos  sum.  A malignant  ulcer  of 
the  nofe,  mentioned  by  Paracelfus. 

Cot  is.  Some  fay  it  is  the  back 
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part  of  the  head,  others  fay  it  is  the 
hollow  of  the  neck. 

Co  tone  a.  The  quince. 

Couros.  So  Hippocrates  called 
the  child  in  the  womb  when  perfected 
there. 

Crade.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  the 
branch  of  a fig-tree. 

Crambeion.  Erotian  fays  it  is 
an  old  Sicilian  word  for  hemlock ; 
but  in  Hippocrates  it  fignifies  a de- 
codlion  of  cabbage. 

O ' 

Craspedon.  A diforder  of  the 
uvula  when  it  hangs  down  in  the 
form  of  a thin  oblong  membrane. 

Crea.  The  fpine  of  the  7 'ilia, 
or  the  thin. 

Cremnoi,  xpvjftvoim  The  lips  of 
ulcers,  alfo,  the  labia  pudendi,  (from 
xprtf/.v-jq,  a precipice). 

Crepatura.  In  Paracelfus,  it  is 
an  inteftinal  hernia. 

Crepinum.  Paracelfus  means  by 
it  tartar. 

Crespulum.  In  Myrepfus,  it  i* 
the  herb  called  ox-eye. 

Cr  IMNODES,  (xpi[/.Vhj$Y)C,  Of  KpfjLVOVf 
bran).  An  epithet  for  urine  which 
depofits  a branny  fediment. 

Crimnon,  xpipvov.  Diofcorides 
aeferibes  it  as  being  a coarfe  fort  of 
meal  produced  from  zea  and  wheat, 
of  which  they  make  pulfe.  Galen 
fays  that  x^a.  are  the  largeft  par- 
ticles of  torrified  barley,  which 
have  efcaped  due  contufion  in  the 
mill. 

Criomyxus,  xpsofjLvfio e.  An  epi- 
thet for  perfons  abounding  with  mu- 
cus in  the  nofe. 

Crithe,  xptQvi,  i.  e.  Grandot  or 
ftye  on  the  eye-lid. 

Crocus  indicus.  Turmeric. 

Crommyon.  An  onion. 

Crommyoxyregmia.  Acid  and 
feetid  erudlations  refembling  the  tafle 
of  onions. 

Crotone,  xporuvr,  A fungous 
excrelcence  on  trees,  but  by  a me- 
taphor, it  is  applied  to  excrefcences 
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*nd  fungous  humours  on  the  peri- 
ofteum. 

CrYMODES,  (x.pv(AV$w;,  from  ypvocf 
cold).  An  epithet  for  a fever,  where- 
in the  externa)  parts  are  cold. 

Crypsorchis.  When  the  tef- 
ticles  are  hid  in  the  belly,  or  have 
not  defeended  into  the  ferotum, 
(from  Kfvjr ]w„  to  hide,  and  c^k,  a 
tefticle). 

Cryptopyica,  lfchuna . A fup- 
prefiion  of  urine  from  a retradlion  of 
the  penis  within  the  body. 

Crysorchis,  fcpvffopxwt.  A re- 
traction or  retroccfSon  «f  one  of  the 
tefticles. 

Crystalli.  Eruptions  about 
the  fixe  of  a lupine,  white  and  trans- 
parent, which  fometimes  break  out 
all  over  the  body.  They  are  alfo  cal- 
led Cryjiallirue , and  by  the  Italians 
! Taroli. 

Cteis,  xru;,peden.  Ctenes , in  the 
plural  number,  implies  thofe  teeth 
| which  are  called  incifores. 

Cuema,  Kw.p.9 5.  The  conception 
or  rather,  as  Hippocrates  fignifies  by 
this  word,  when  the  complete  rudi- 
ments of  the  foetus  are  formed. 

Culbicio.  A fort  offtranguary, 
Or  rather  heat  of  urine. 

Culter.  The  third  lobe  of  the 
; liver. 

Culus.  The  anus. 

Gunealis  sutura.  The  future 
by  which  the  os  fphenoides  is  joined 
to  the  os  frontis. 

Cuphos,  Kvpoq.  Light,  when  ap- 
plied to  aliments,  it  imports  their 
being  eafily  digefted  ; when  to  dil- 
tempers,  that  they  are  mild. 

Cura  avenacea.  A deco6lion 
of  oats  and  fuccory  roots,  in  which  a 
little  nitre  and  fugar  were  diffolved, 
was  fornterly  ufed  in  fevers,  and  was 
thus  named. 

Cyathiscus,  (kvxQhthoc,  from 
xt/a0o?,  a cup).  The  hollow  part  of 
a probe,  formed  in  the  fhape  of  a 
{mall  fpoon,  as  an  car-picker. 
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Cybitos,  xvftiToc.  The  cubitus* 

Cy  c i m a . Litharge. 

Cycliscus,  (zvy^to-Ko:,  from 
xvx\c;,  a circle).  An  inftrument  in 
the  form  of  a half  moon,  formerly 
ufed  for  feraping  rotten  bones. 

Cyclopion,  (KvihuTTuv,  from  xvst- 
"Kwy  to  furround,  and  wi]/,  the  eye). 
The  white  of  the  eye. 

Cyclos.  A circle.  Hippocrates 
ufes  this  word  to  fignify  the  cheeks, 
and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 

CyCLUS  METASYNCRITICUS.lt 

is  a long  protra&ed  courfe  of  reme- 
dies, perfifted  in  with  a view  of  re- 
ftoring  the  particles  of  the  body  to 
fucb  a ftate  as  is  uecefiary  to  health. 

Cy  LLOS,  (yvKhor,  from  to 

make  lame).  In  Hippocrates  it  is 
one  affe&ed  with  a kind  of  luxation, 
which  bends  outwards,  and  is  hol- 
lowed inward.  Such  a defedl  in  the 
tibia  is  called  Cyllofis , and  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  called  by 
the  Latins  Varus , and  is  oppofed  to 
V algus. 

Cymatodes.  Is  applied  by  Ga- 
len and  fome  others  to  an  unequal 
Humiliating  pulfe. 

Cyn antkropia,  (from  kvujv,  a 
dog,  and  atv^unror,  a man).  It  is 
ufed  by  Bellini,  LeMorbis  Capitis, 
to  exprels  a particular  kind  of  me- 
lancholy, when  men  fancy  themfelves 
changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 
actions. 

Cynococtonum.  Wolf’s-bane. 

Cynocytis.  The  dog-rofe. 

CyNODECTOS,  kvvo'Ux tc,;.  So  Di- 
ofcorides  calls  a perfon  bit  with  a 
mad  dog. 

Cynodesmion,  (>:vvohcT[jticn’,  from 
xvuy9  a dog,  and  hu,  to  bind).  A 
ligature  by  which  the  prepuce  is 
bound  upon  the  glans.  Sometimes 
it  fignifies  the  lower  part  of  the  pre- 
puce. 

Cynodontes,  (xtifoJimf,  from 
ttvvv,  a dog,  and  oh;9  a tooth).  The 
canine  teeth. 
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Cynolissa.  It  is  ufed  by  Leif- 
tcr  in  his  Exercit.  tert.  de  Morb. 
Chron.  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Rabies 
Canina. 

Cynolopha.  Pollux  calls  the fe 
certain  afperities  of  the  vertebra?, 
and  beginning  of  the  fpine  of  the 
back. 

Cynorexia.  The  fame  as  Bu- 
limia, i.  e.  a greedy  appetite  that  is 
not  eafily  iatisfied. 

Cyo phoria,  (from  yv/ipa»  the 
foetus,  and  to  carry).  Gefla- 

tion.  It  is  fpoken  of  a woman  with 
refped  to  her  pregnancy. 

Cy  PHCMA,  [/.a,  from  xvtpoUf . 

to  bend).  A kind  of  gibbofity,  an 
incurvature  of  the  fpine  of  the  back, 
when  the  vertebrae  incline  preterna- 
turally  outwards. 

Cyrbasia.  Properly  the  tiara  or 
cap  worn  by  the  Perlian  monarchs. 
Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  in  his 
treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women, 
in  describing  a fort  of  covering 
which  he  directs  for  the  breads. 

Cy  renaicus.  Is  applied  to  the 
juice  of  the  laferpitium  of  the  an- 
cients, from  the  country  where  it 
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modly  flourifhed  by  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus,  AEgineta,  and  fome  others ; as 
it  is  alio  taken  notice  of  under  the 
fame  diftindion  by  Sandorius  in  his 
Aphorifms. 

Cyrseon.  The  podex  or  anus. 

Cyrtoides.  Gibbous. 

Cyrtoma,  (kv^t cdfAu,  from  tvpot, 
hump-backed).  Any  preternatural 
tumour  or  gibbofity.  In  VogePs  No- 
fology  it  fignifies  a particular  flatu- 
lent tumour  of  the  belly. 

Cyrtonosus.  The  rickets. 

Cyssar.os,  Kucrau^oc.  The  podex 
or  anus. 

Cyssotis.  Inflammation  of  the 

anus. 

Cysteolithos,  xvcrrtofaQoc,  from 
yveme,  the  bladder,  and  xt0oc,  a done). 
The  done  in  the  bladder. 

Cystics.  Medicines  preferibed 
in  any  diforder  of  the  bladder  ; be- 
caufe  cyjlicus , from  a bladder, 

fignifies  any  part  of  the  body  fo 
called,  as  the  urinary  bladder  or 
gall-bladder. 

Cystoptosis.  The  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  protruding 
through  the  urethra. 
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DACETON  (from  to 

bite).  An  epithet  for  fuch 
animals  as  hurt  by  biting. 

Dachel.  So  Boerhaave  calls  the 

Pahna  major. 

Dacneron,  (from  bxxw,  to  bite). 
Biting;  an  epithet  for  a collyrinm 
in  Tralli an. 

Dacrydium.  Diagridium. 
Dacryodes,  (3«s{t/Jr;c,  from 
exyp e).  A tear,  in  Hippocrates. 

I'iacryoma.  A coalition  of  one 
or  more  of  the  punda  lachrymalia 
X) cryop.-eos.  An  epithet  for 
fuch  ihings  as  caufe  the  tears  to  flow, 
fuch  as  onions,  &;c, 

-A  - 
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D actiletus.  The  Hermodactyl . 

DaCTYLETHRA,  SxxTutoQea.  A 
machine  fiiaped  like  a finger,  and 
introduced  into  the  domach  to  ex- 
cite vomiting. 

Dactylion,  (WruTuov.  Web-fin- 
gered. 

Daedalus.  A name  given  to 
mercury  on  account  of  its  volatility 
with  heat  ; from  a perfon  fo  called, 
who  invented  wings  to  fly  with. 

Daemon,  Satpu *■,  which  dridly 
fignifies  a fpirit  either  good  or  bad, 
hath  not  likewife  efcaped  torture 
from  the  application  of  fome  writers 
in  medicine,  mod  of  which  are  too 
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idiculous  to  take  notice  of ; but,  as 
t is  taken  in  a bad  fenfe,  its  deriva- 
ive  Damoniac  is  moft  juftly  afcribed 
o fuch  diflempers  as  cannot  be  al- 
igned to  iruural  caufes,  but  are  fup- 
Ipofed  from  the  influence  of  poffeflion 
ay  the  devil  ; though  fuch  notions 
iave  not  long  fince  been  exploded. 

Daphn&LjE  n,  (d'a ■Dvz‘Aum>  from 
the  bay-tree,  and  A-o ov,  od). 
The -oil  of  bay-berries.  Diofcorides 
calls  the  oil  thus,  from  Daphne,  the 
nymph,  reported  by  the  poets  to 
have  been  changed  into  the  bay-tree. 

Daphnites.  A name  for  the 
be  ft  pieces  of  Caflia. 

Daphnoides.  The  fame  as 
Duplme. 

Daratos,  fxgaroq.  Unfermented 
bread. 

Darchem.  A name  of  the  beft 
cinnamon. 

D arsini.  The  Arabian  name 
for  the  ordinary  fort  of  true  cinna- 
j mon. 

Dart  a.  A tetter,  ring-worm, 
or  the  itch. 

DaSYMMA,  ^acrvfj. jax.  So  the  Op- 
thalmia  Trachoma  of  Sauvages  is  cal- 
led when  it  is  tettery. 

Daura.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
black  hellebore. 

Dave  ri  don.  Oiloffpike. 

Deambulation  ftridily  figni- 
fies  motion  of  the  body  by  walking, 
but  by  Hippocrates  is  applied  to  in- 
quietude of  the  mind. 

Debus.  So  Paracelfus  calls  a 
medicine,  which  is  given  againft 
anger. 

Decidentia.*  Some  change  in 
difeafes,  whereby  they  are  prolong- 
ed. 

Decimana.  A kind  of  erratic 
i fever,  returning  every  tenth  day. 

Declinatio.  It  is  when  a dif- 
eafe  abates.  In  Avicenna  it  is  an 
imperfedt  diflocation. 

Decollatio.  It  is  when  a part 
i of  the  cranium  is  cut  off  with  the 
! teguments  in  the  wound  of  the  head. 
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De  curtatus,  is  by  forrie  ap- 
plied to  a puife  which  grows  weaker 
every  ftrokc,  until  an  entire  celTatfon  ; 
or  if  it  recovers  again,  it  is  called 
Fulfils  clecurtatus  rpciprocus.  See  Ga- 
len De  Different  Pulf.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 

Defensiva.  In  Paracelfus  they 
are  called  cordials. 

Defluvium.  A falling  off  of 
the  hair. 

DeGMOS,  (-V/^OC,  from  ox>tve9  to 
bite).  A biting  pain  in  the  orifice 
of  the  ftomacb,  fuch  as  is  perceived 
in  the  heart-burn,  &c. 

D ejector  i a.  Purging  medi- 
cines. 

De  INOSIS,  fiii'MCi:^  from  u.ivocOf  to 
exaggerate).  Exaggeration.  Hip- 
pocrates ufes  this  word  with  refpedt 
to  the  fupercilia,  where  it  imports 
their  being  enlarged. 

Del  acrym  ATiViE.  Delacryma- 
tives,  medicines  which  dry  the  eyes 
by  firft  difcharging  tears,  fuch  are 
onions,  &c. 

Delapsia.  A falling  down  of 

r> 

the  anus,  uterus,  or  inteftines;  from 
dclaboj  to  flip  down. 

Delfhys,  hMpvc.  The  uterus. 

D EMOTIVUS  LAPSUS.  Suddeil 
death. 

De  ndrolibanus.  Rofemary. 
Denodatio.  Diffolution. 
Denta  rpago.  The  inftrument 
called  Dentagra. 

Dento.  One  whofe  teeth  are 
prominent  to  a great  degree,  or 
who  is  full  mouthed. 

Depurator/a  febris.  Depura- 
tory  fever,  a name  given  by  Syden- 
ham to  a fever  which  prevailed  in 
the  year  1661  and  1664.  He  called 
it  depuratory,  becaufe  he  obferved 
that  nature  regulated  all  the  fymp- 
toms  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  fit  the 
febrile  matter  for  expulfion  in  a cer- 
tain time,  either  by  a copious  fweat 
or  a free  perfpiration.  See  Swan’s 
Tranflation  of  Sydenham’s  Works. 

D eras,  A fheepfhin,  the 

title  of  a book  in  chemiftry,  treating 
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of  the  art  of  tranfmuting  bafe  me- 
tals into  gold.  It  is  wrote  on  fheep- 
ikins. 

Dertron,  'ctgTi’ov.  Foefius  fays 
it  is  the  abdomen  or  omentum  : 
Linden  and  Coronarius  fay  it  is  the 
fmall  inteflines. 

Descensorio m.  The  furnace 
in  which  the  diftillatio  per  defcenfum 
is  performed. 

Desip i ent i A.  The  fymptoma- 
tic  phrenitis, 

Desme,  (from  3W,  to  bind  or  tie). 
This  word  occurs  in  Mofchion,  and 
fignilies  the  fame  as  man'tpulus,  fafci- 
culus. 

Desmidion,  ho-pd Bov,  It  is  a di- 
minutive of  define  ; fo  fignifies  a fmall 
handful. 

Desmos,  Xio-po;.  In  Hippoc.  De 
Fraft.  this  word  fignifies  an  affec- 
tion of  the  joint  after  a luxation,  in 
the  manner  of  a tie  or  ligature, 
whereby  they  are  rendered  incapable 
of  bending  or  firetching  out.  It 
proceeds  from  inflammation. 

Desudation,  from  defudo , to 
fweat  off,  expreffes  a profufe  and 
inordinate  fweating  from  what  caufe 
foever. 

Deuteria,  &vrepce.  A poor 
kind  of  wine,  which  the  Latins  call 
Lora.  ; alfo,  adhefion  of  the  pla- 
centa. 

DEUTERION,  $SVT£glOV.  The  fe- 
cundines. 

Dextans.  A ten  ounce  meafure 
or  weight. 

Dia*  in  Greek,  fignifying  ex  or 
cum,  of  or  with,  is  frequently  pre- 
fixed in  the  name  of  fome  medicines 
to  the  principal  ingredient  therein  ; 
as  Diafcordium  is  a compofition 
wherein  Scordium  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient ; Diafena , from  Sena , and  fo 
of  many  others. 

Di  a be  bos,  <haj The  ankle 
bones  ; Hippocrates  ufes  this  word. 

Diabolus  metallorum.  A 
name  of  tin,  becaufe  when  incorpo- 
rated with  other  metals,  they  are  not 
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reduced  but  with  the  greatefl  diffi- 
culty. 

Diabotanum,  (from  xvr,t  an 
herb).  The  name  of  a plafler  pre* 
pared  of  herbs. 

D IABROSIS,  ^ta,0^U(TiCf  from  hz- 
to  eat  through).  An  ero- 
fion  of  the  lkin,  from  a pungent 
matter,  either  externally  or  materi- 
ally produced. 

Dtac  atholicon,  fometimes call- 
ed Catholicon , (from  of,  and 
0oAi*or,univerfal).Theuniverfal  purge. 
Originally  it  was  preferibed  by  Nico- 
laus, and  was  an  electuary  which  he 
propofed  as  a purge  fuited  to  carry 
off  all  kinds  of  humours. 

D i ace ltatesson.  A name  giv- 
en by  Van  Helmont  to  a purging 
preparation  of  antimony.  It  is  alfo 
a term  in  Paracelfus ; he  feems  to 
mean  a vomit  excited  by  mercury. 
According  to  fome,  this  word  figni- 
fies quicklilver  diflolved  in  alcaheft.  > 

Diac  ENOS,  (^axevof,  from  f, 
empty).  An  epithet  of  porous  bo- 
• dies,  fuch  as  fponge,  pumice-ftone, 
&c. 

Diachalasis,  ( oiotyu'kucic,  from 
Kxta'ha.u,  to  relax).  This  word  was 
formerly  ufed  to  fignify  the  opening 
of  the  futures  of  the  fkull. 

Diachei  R ISM  OS,  (oix%£iflC(/,oCf 
from  xup,  a hand).  It  is  any  ma- 
nual operation. 

Diachelidonium,  (from 
$Mf  a fvvallow).  A preparation  of 
fwallows. 

DlACHOR  EMA,  ha^MpY/poii  All 
forts  of  excretion^  from  the  body, 
but  more  properly  and  frequently 
thofe  by  ftool. 

Diach  rista,  (from  to 

anoint).  In  P.  Asgineta  it  fignifies 
medicines  that  are  applied  to  the 
fauces,  palate,  uvula,  and  tongue, 
to  abflerge  phlegm. 

Diachylon,  An  emol* 

lient  digeftive  plafler,  made  of  cer- 
tain juices.  This  name  is  given  to 
very  different  compafitions  for  pl&y? 
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ters,  and  is  now  the  EmplaJIrum  L»i- 
thargyri. 

Diachysis,  (hccyvc-ic,  from 
to  fufe  or  melt).  Fufion. 

Diachytica,  in  Diofcorides  are 
medicines  that  difcufs  or  diflolve. 

Diachytos,  hccyvT'f.  An  epithet 
for  wine  prepared  of  grapes  that 
have  been  dried  feven  days,  and 
were  prefled  on  the  eighth. 

Diacin'Ema,  (&e<zxivYit/,a)  from  <^k- 
to  move  afunder).  A flight 
diflocation. 

Diac  lysma,  ($ixx\v&f*,<y9  from 
hx.x’hv^u,  to  wafh  out,  or  rinfe).  It 
generally  fignifies  a gargarifm. 

Di  ACOCHLACON,  | [^ixxnyKaxuv , 

from  xryfjuaxtry  flints).  An  epithet 
of  milk  in  which  red  hot  flints  have 
been  extinguifhed.  Such  milk  is 
faid  to  be  fudorific. 

Di  acodium,  ( huxv$viovt  from  hx 
and  xu&ct,  or  xootict,  a poppy  head). 
Codia  fignifles  the  top  or  head  of 
any  plant,  but  by  way  'of  pre-emi- 
nence particularly  the  poppy.  It  is 
the  fyrup  made  with  the  heads  of 
white  poppies,  and  called  Syr.  Papa - 
j verts  albi. 

Di  ACOPE,  (hxxo7rrlf  from  ^.xHoirTUy 
to  cut  through).  A deep  cut  or 
wound,  or  cutting  of  any  part. 

Di  ACRISIS,  from  (5\«- 

ugivu,  to  judge  or  diftinguifh).  The 
judging  of  difeafes  arid  fymptoms. 

Di  a curcuma,  from  Curcuma , a 
word  which  Fuchfius  thinks  Mcfue 
ufed  for  faffron.  A name  of  feveral 
antidotes  ufed  in  Myrepfus,  of  which 
faffron  is  an  ingredient. 

Dia  cydjnium.  Marmalade  of 
; quinces. 

Diadexis,  hcc&i »?.  Metajlafis . 

Dia  doc  he,  hx^oyr,.  Diadexis. 

Di  ADOS  IS,  (<Wo<7»?,  from 
1 to  diftribute  or  diflipate).  In 

medicinal  authors  it  fignifies  to  re- 
mit, though  fometimcs  it  means  the 
dillribution  of  the  aliment  over  all 
I the  body. 

Diuresis,  from  <$»- 

mpv,  to  divide  or  feparate).  It 
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is  any  folutionof  continuity  ; though 
in  furgery  it  ufually  expreffes  that 
divifion  of  operations,  by  wliich  parts 
morbidly  or  preternaturally  concret- 
ed, are  divided. 

D I JSE  <vE  T I C A , (heztgsTiXiXt  from 
huipv)  to  divide).  Corrofive  medi- 
cines. 

Dialepsis,  from  \x- 

"ha^'au): The  fame  as  Apolepfis.  Hip- 
pocrates means  by  it  the  fpace  left 
in  a bn  riage  for  a fra£lurc  in  which 
the  d ;trmgs  are  applied  to  wounds. 

Dialthvea.  The  name  of  an 
ointmen  in  Myrepfus,  from  which 
the  ointm  nt  of  althcea,  now  in  ufe, 
fecms  to  h rc  been  taken. 

Di  AMASS  ’MA,  (ih arAXtrcrytAa,  from 
^xfxxcrt7xo[/.xiy  ".o  chew).  A math- 
catory. 

DiambrjE  ( Pil.  vel  Spec. ) i.  e. 
PH.  vel  Spec.  Atnmat.  The  name  is 
from  the  ambergris  which  was  part 
of  the  compolition. 

D-amnes.  An  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  anti  that  infentibly. 

Di  a mo  to  sis,  (iiix[/.oTO!Tic,  from 
fxoroi , lint).  The  introducing  of 
lint  into  a vvgund  or  ulcer. 

DlANANCASMOS  (oiavayx.xtTaa<;9 
from  X'JXyjLTy  force  or  necefiity).  The 
forcible  reftitution  of  a luxated  part 
into  its  proper  place.  Hippocrates 
calls  an  inftrument  thus,  which  is  in- 
tended for  relloring  a diflor'ted  fpine. 

Diapedesis,  dixTTYiho-ic,  id  fuch 
a rupture  of  the  Tides  of  a vefTel  &E 
the  body,  from  an  internal  caufe,  as 
leaves  confiderablc  interftices  between 
the  fibres  through  which  the  con- 
tents efcape,  ( from  <5ia,  per , through, 
and  7t rAxwy  faliOy  to  leap).  It  is 
alfo  expreflive  of  a tranfudation  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  an  ar- 
tery. 

Diapente.  A compofition  fo 
called  becaufe  it  confifts  of  five  in- 
gredients. 

D APHLYXIS,  hetQXyfo.  In  Ga- 
len’s Exegefis  it  is  expounded  by  ef- 
fufions. 

Diaphora,  aQo^z,  from  di  XpSgVp 
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to  differ).  Difference.  In  medicine 
it  comprehends  the  eharadteriflic 
marks  and  figr.s  which  diflinguifh 
one  dilcafe  f.orn  another.  It  alfo 
frgnihes  a corruption  of  food  in  the 
ilumacn  ; and  then  it  is  an  inftance 
of  Dyfpepfui. 

Diapjhora,  ( h«?0o£«,  from 
0&'i?t,*to  corrupt).  In  Hippocrates 
it  ii  guides  the  corruption  of  the  foe- 
tus. An  abortion. 

Diaphylacticos,  (from 
TLacrcu)  to  keep).  Prefervatfve  or 
prophyla&ic. 

Diaphysis,  oicttyvcTic.  A»  inter- 
face, a partition  or  whatever  inter- 
venes between  things.  Galen  ex- 
plains it  to  be  a nervous  and  cartila- 
ginous protuberance  in  tne  middle  of 
the  joining  of  the  cs  t bias  with  the 
os  femoris,  which  enters  that  large 
finus,  and  makes  a fept. ration  between 
the  lower  heads  and  precedes  of  the 
os  femoris,  which  are  inferted  into 
the  iinus  of  the  os  tibiae.  This  fub- 
ftance  only  appears  in  recent  fub- 
jedls.  In  other  places  the  diaphyjis 
is  fpoken  of  as  a cavity,  chink,  & c. 
for  the  reception  of  fome  other 

LA  SIS,  ( &a.7T?u2cr;c,  from  ha- 
•rr>Mcrcroi,  tofafion).  Conformation. 
It  fignifies  tic;  replacing  a luxated  or. 
fr  aft  tired  bo-  as  near  as  may  be  to 

its  proper  Situation.  ‘v 

D I AJ?  T_  A S M A , $>ci7r\ua[/.a . A n 

vn&uoti  or  fomentation  applied  all 
over  the  body,  from  oiXTcXacauj  to 
fmear  over. 

JDiapnoe,  hcLMcr.  Perfpiration. 

Dtaporema,  (JhsLTro^Yif/.'i  from 
^taTropsb’f  to  be  in  doubt  j . Anxiety  in 
diftempers- 

Diapterosis,  from  irlegov^  a fea- 
ther. The  cleaning  of  the  ears  with 
a feather. 

DlAPYEMA,  ( hstTTVrifAXj  from  ^voy, 
pus , an  abfeefs  or  a fuppuration. 

Diapyemata.  Suppurating  me- 
dicines. 

Diapyesis,  }>ia.rnm:(T\c»  In  Sau- 
vage’s  Nofoiogy,  it  is  a kind  of  ab- 


part. 

D i A p 


feefs  in  the  eye,  caufing  blindnefs. 

Diapyetica,  ii.ctnvY, Tixa.  Sup- 
purating medicines. 

Diaria  flbris.  Diary  fever,  a 
fever  of  one  day.  See  Ephemera. 

D iar  ibochae.  The  i n t er  1 1 ices 
betwixt  the  circumvolutions  of  ban- 
dages. 

Diarrhage,  SiGLgFGtyYi.  A frac- 
ture  in  particular  of  the  temple 
bones. 

Diascillion.  So  M.  Empiri- 
cus calls  the  vinegar  and  oxymel  of 
I quills. 

D i as c inc i.  A name  for  Mi- 


liner 


jir«i 


ihridate. 
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Diascordium.  So  called  from 
the  feerdium  in  it.  Elefl.  e Scordio. 

Diasos7  ica,  (from  &,  to  pre- 
ferve).  That  part  of  media"  te  which 
relates  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

DlASPHAGE,  ^iGicrtptzyY,.  All  111  — 
terftice.  Hippocrates  expndfcs  by 
it  the  interval  betwixt  two  branches 
of  a vein. 

Diasphyxis,  (&jt?pv£ir,  from 
cr<p t'\,  to  Itrike) . The  puifation  of 
an  artery. 

Diast  OMOTRIS,  oiX-CTOfj iur^i:y  ifn- 
plies  any  dilating  inftrument,  as  a 
fpeculum  oris,  fpectdum  ani,  & c. 

Diastremma,  ( from 
Sicca- rgeyv,  to  diflort  or  turn  afide). 
A diftortion  of  the  limbs. 

Dl  AT  AS  IS,  (<haTacrj;,  from  hareivar, 
to  diftend  or  tl retch  out).  The  ex- 
tention  of  a fractured  limb,  in  older 
to  its  i education. 

Di  atessaron,  (haTEsro-asw,  from 
ha,  and  r tcraagu;,  four).  A compound 
medicine,  fo  called  becaufe  made  of 
four  ingredients. 

Diatritarii,  and  Diatritos , ha- 
o?.  An  abftinence  during  three 
days  was- one  of  the  points  in  prac- 
tice by  which  the  fir  ft  mcthodics  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  from  other  phy- 
ficians.  This  term  of  three  days  they 
called  diatrites,  and  not  the  abfti- 
nence  itfelf ; and  from  this  circum- 
ltance  the  methodics  had  the  name 
of  diatritarii.  On  the  third  day  they 
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gave  fuch  medicines  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  not  before.  Cocl  ins  Au- 
relianus  gives  the  name  diatritos , not 
only  to  the  fpace  of  three  days,  but 
to  the  third  day  in  particular  a;fo. 

Diaulos,  A kind  of 

rxercife  in  which  the  perfon  runs  a 
ftraiglit  courfe  forwards  and  back 
again. 

Diaz  oma,  A name  of 

the  diaphragm,  from  oi*}  and 
to  furround 

D t A Z o T E R , x^uarre.  A name 
of  the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back, 
jit  is  fo  called  from  the  belt, 

which  lies  upon  it. 

Diemeac.  A term  in  Paracel fus. 
It  fignifies  a kind  of  fpirit,  which  he 
lays  refides  in  (tones. 

Diexodos,  (it&Joc,  from  h<y, 
and  sio&c,  a way  by  which  any  thing 
’pafTcs).  in  Hippocrates,  it  is  the  de- 
scent or  pafiage  of  the  excrements 
by  the  anus. 

Difflatio.  Tranfpiration. 

Diglosson,  (from  A,  double, 
and  yXwo-a,  tongue).  A name  of  the 
Laurus  Alexandrian,  becaufe  that 
above  its  leaf  there  grows  another  lef- 
fer  leaf,  refembling  a tongue. 

Dih.^  m a to:;,  (from  uigu,  blood). 
The  name  of  an  antidote,  in  which 
is  the  blood  of  many  different  ani- 
mals. 

D IIPETES,  reTr.s.  In  Hippo- 
crates  it  is  applied  to  Bmen,  and 
fignifies  a hidden  or  immediate  de- 
fluxion. 

! 'Dinica,  (from  to  turn 

round).  Medicines  againtt  a ver- 
tigo. 

D i nos,  aivn:.  The  fame  with  ver- 
tigo, an  apparent  turning  round  of 
the  obje6ts  of  fight,  together  with 
a failure  of  the  limbs,  proceeding 
|from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  apoplexy 
though  in  a lefs  degree. 

Diob  lon,  •Jtjufj  'o  • 1 he  weight 

af  i.  It  is  alfo  called  Granina. 

I D I O G M U S , 'n^yoL'}  . A vehement 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Dio  NYSISGUS,  o*i»yc7*crxc;,  horned. 


People  who  have  bony  excrefcences 
growing  out  of  the  temples  which 
refemble  horns. 

D 10PTAISM0S,  Qt'j7TT?i.Tf/,or.  The 

operation  which  con  fills-  in  dilating 
the  natural  paffages  with  a dioptra. 

DlORRHESIS,  (hopwa-i  , from  q fcc9 
or  opooc,  ferum).  A conversion  of 
the  humours  into  ferum  and  water. 

Djort-hosis,  <W0 *<7*  , from  ->.0 >r, 
right,  or  from  ciWBt,  to  direct).  A 
re !iit ut ion  of  a fradlured  limb  into  its 
natural  fituation. 

Dioxel.'Eum.  A malagma  in 
which  was  oil  and  vmegaK 

sDl PHRYGES,  htpuyi  , or  Difphry- 
ges,  feurf.  There  are  three  kinds 
ifi.  Metallic,  produced  only  in  Cy- 
prus; it  is  found  in  the  mud  of 
pools,  whence  it  is  taken  and  dried 
in  the  fun,  then  burnt,  whence  its 
name,  (from  A,  twice,  and  ppjyo , to 
torrify,  it  being  as  it.  were  twice  roait- 
. eu).  2d.  The  drofs  in  working 
copper.  3d.  Pyriies  calcined  to  red- 
nefs. 

Dipnoos,  (^ittvooc,  fiom  A,  double 
and  waci),  to  breathe).  An  epithet 
of  wounds  which  penetrate  into  feme 
cavity,  or  quite  through  a part,  or 
that  hath  two  orifices. 

Dipsetigus.  An  epithet  for 
fuch  things  as  caufe  third. 

Dipyrit  E g ( ATrvpnTrs,  or  Dipyros 
from  twice,  and  wy  , fire).  Bread 
twice  baked.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends it  in  dropfies. 

D 1 r a d 1 A t 1 o n , or  Irradiation , 
ftridlly  fignifies  to  dart  out  light ; 
and- is  applied  by  fome  anatomifts  to 
the  fudden  invigoration  of  the  muf- 
cies  by  the  animal  fpirits. 

Discessus.  A chemical  term, 
which  the  French  call  Depart , or  Lin  - 
quart ; it  fignifies  in  general,  any  re- 
paration of  two  bodies  before  united  ; 
but,  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
feparation  of  gold  from  filver  by 
means  of  a,qua  fort  is,  where  the  filver 
is  difiolved,  but  the  gold  Jeft  un- 
touched. 

Discoides,  ( from  the  quoit 


ufed  in  the  Roman  games,  and  Eiaoct 
a form).  An  epithet  of  the  cryftal- 
line  humour  of  the  eye,  from  its  form 
rcfembling  a difk. 

Discreta  purgatita.  In  Fal- 
lopius it  is  that  fort  of  purging  which 
evacuates  a particular  humour. 

Disciforme.  The  knee-pan. 

Discussio.  A diophrefis. 

Dis  septum.  The  diaphragm. 

Divulsio  URiNiE.  An  irregu- 
lar feparation  of  urine,  in  which  the 
fediment  is  divided,  ragged  and  un- 
even. 

Doc h me,  froxfAYi,  A meafure  among 
the  Greeks  of  four  fingers  breadth. 

Dodecatheon,  An  antidote 
prefcribed  by  P.  iEgineta,  which 
confifts  of  twelve  fimples. 

D odra.  A kind  of  potion  among 
the  ancients,  made  of  nine  ingre- 
dients. 

Dogga.  An  Arabic  term  for 
Paronychia. 

Do  LICHOLITHOS,  r, 

from  SoX'.xoq  a kidney-bean).  Velf- 
chius  gives  this  name  to  certain 
blackifh  hones  from  Tyrol,  of  the 
ffiape  of  a kidney-bean,  which  emit 
an  odorous  effluvium  upon  attrition. 

Dra  gma,  ^ay[A,a..  A handful. 

Dra  g m i s , fyxyfAic,  a pugil.  W hat 
may  be  contained  in  three  fingers. 

JDraptos,  fyaTTTG?,  dilacerated. 

Drop  ax,  is  an  external 

Simulating  form  of  medicine,  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  of  a plafter,  to 
caufe  a rednefs,  heat,  and  tumour  in 
the  part  that  grows  fenfelefs  or  be- 
numbed. Pitch,  galbanum,  pellL- 
tory,  fal  ammoniac,  &c.  are  gene- 
rally ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

Drostobatanon.  Betony. 

D rosomeli.  Manna. 

Dudasali.  A fpecies  of  fnake- 
wood. 

D uella.  A weight  of  eight 
fcruples. 

D uenech.  Antimony. 

Duenez,  Filings  of  fled. 
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Dulech.  A term  ufed  by  Para- 
cclfus  and  Helmont  for  a fort  of 
fpongy  hone  generated  in  the  body. 

DynAMIS,  from,  $vvat(j.cu,  i 

to  be  able).  It  is  the  power  from 
whence  an  adlion  proceeds.  Galen 
often  ufes  this  word  for  a compofition 
of  a medicine,  fometimes  particularly 
of  an  approved  one. 

Dyota.  The  circulatory  veffcl 
which  the  chemifts  call  a pelican. 

Dysalthes,  (auj’ahQvsi  from  do;, 
difficulty,  and  to  cure).  Dif- 

ficult of  cure. 

Dys  anagogos.  An  epithet  for 
tough  vifeid  matter,  which  is  diffi- 
cultly expectorated. 

Dys cr as i a,  dyferafy, 

(from  $vq,  bad,  and  tempera- 

ment, or  conhitution).  It  is  an  ill 
habit  ©fbody,  as  a jaundice,  &c. 

Dylcritos,  (ovaxmoc,  from  $U'f 
difficult,  and  xptcriq,  a crifis ).  Difficult 
to  be  brought  to  a crifis,  or  brought 
to  an  impcrfeCt  crifis. 

Dyselces,  1 (from^y:,dif- 

Dyselcia  (WeAxkx,  j ficult  and 
tAxo<,  an  ulcer).  An  epithet  for  fuch 
perfons  whofe  ulcers  are  difficult  to 
heal.  The  latter  word  more  pro- 
perly fignifies  fuch  ulcers  as  are  dif- 
ficult to  cure. 

Dys e met i,  (from  difficult, and 

ifAiv,  to  vomit).  Thofe  who  vomit 
with  difficulty. 

Dyshamorrhois.  Suppreffion 
of  the  bleeding  piles. 

Dysiatos,  ( from  Jy , dif- 
ficulty, and  to  heal).  Diffi- 

cult of  cure. 

Dysodes,  (SvcruSn  from  }vc,  bad, 
and  , to  fmell,  an  ill  fmell,  fetid). 
Foefius  fays,  that  in  Hippocrates  wc 
are  to  underhand  by  this  word  a 
foetid  diforder  of  the  fmall  inteftines. 
It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a malagma, 
and  an  acopon,  which  Galen  and  Pau* 
lus  deferibe. 

Dysodia.  Sauvages  and  fome 
other  aofologifts  form  a genus  of 
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lifeafe  which  they  name  thus,  and 
lefine  it  to  be,  ftinking  exhalations 
rom  the  whole  body,  or  from  a 
particular  part,  as  (linking  breath, 
linking  feet,  &c. 

DySTHLR  APEUTOS,  (^ycrG  ipsnztv- 


rsc,  from  h:,  difficulty,  ar.d 
to  heal).  Difficult  to  heal. 

Dystocia,  (Wro«ta,  from 
difficulty,  and  rtx%;  to  bring  forth). 
Difficulty  in  labour  or  child-birth. 
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EBEL.  The  feeds  offage,  or  of 
juniper. 

IEbiscus.  Marffimallow. 

Ebriecatum.  By  this  term  Pa- 
'actlfus  expreffies  the  partial  lofs  of 
-eafon,  as  it  happens  in  drunken- 
nefs. 

Ebriecatum  cceleste.  By 
'this  Paracclfus  means  that  kind  of 
?nthufiafm  which  is  affedted  by  many 
heathen  prieds. 

Ebesmech.  A name  in  Langius 
for  quicklilver. 

Ecbolica,  (ixSa.xxu,  to  cad  out). 
Medicines  which  caufe  abortion.. 

Ecbrasmata,  [ix.Sfucrf/.ara,  from 
jskfSpxcrcra',  to  cad  out  violently). 
Fiery  pudules  on  the  furface  of  the 
bodv. 

I ' 

EcBYRSOMATA,  (sx(3vp<TU[A,aTat 
from  gu^o-ct,  a (kin).  Protuberances 
of  the  bones  at  the  joints,  which  ap- 
pear through  the  fkin. 
Eccathartic  a ,( f ««aGa/;T»xa,  from 
y.y>.a  to  purge)/  According  to 
Gorraeus,  eccatharties  are  remedies 
which,  applied  to  the  (kin,  open  the 
pores;  but  in  general  they  are  un- 
derftood  to  be  deobdruents  : fome- 
times  expedlorants  are  thus  called, 
and  fo  are  purgatives  alfo. 

EcCLISIS,  (i*x?.»cr,c,  from  sxxXlVuf 
to  bend,  or  tnrnafide).  A luxation. 

EcCOPE,  (jxxoTry,  from  exxo  Trio;, 
to  cut  off).  The  cutting  off  of  any 
part. 


EC 

EcCOPEUS,  ( exxoTrevt;,  from  xo 7pitJ9 
to  cut).  An  ancient  indrument,  of 
the  fame  ufe  as  the  modern  rafpa- 
tory. 

EcdORA,  (lyjopa,  from  sx$epv9  tO 
excoriate).  Excoriation;  and  par- 
ticularly ufed  fo,r  an  excoriation  of 
the  urethra. 

Echetrosis.  So  Hippocrates 
calls  the  white  bryony. 

Echini  des.  In  Hippocrates  it 
is  mentioned  as  what  he  ufed  for 
purging  the  womb  with. 

Echos,  ^or.  In  Hippocrates,  it 
is  the  fame  as  Tinnitus  Aurium. 

Echisis.  A fainting  or  fvvoon- 
ing. 

Ecl a mpsia,  ex\giu.^ic,  ? (from 

EcLAMPSIS,  5 Aawa/jto 

(hine).  It  (ignifies  a fplendour,  bright- 
nefs,  effulgence,  flaffiing  of  light,  fein- 
tillation.  It  is  a flaffiing  light,  or 
thofe  fparklings  which  (Irike  the  eyes 
of  epileptic  patients.  Caelius  Au- 
relianus  calls  them  circuit  igneiy  fein- 
tillations,  or  fiery  circles.  Though, 
only  a fymptom  of  the  epilepfy, 
Hippocrates  puts  it  for  epilepfy  it- 
felf. 

Eclectic  a,  xr.9  Medicitmy 

from  ex\cyui  to  eledl).  Archigenus 
and  fome  others  feledled  from  all 
other  fedts  what  appeared  to  them  to 
be  the  bed  and  mod  rational ; hence 
they  were  called  Eclectics , and  their 
medicine  Eclectic  Medicine. . 
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Eclectos.  A linftus. 

Fclegma,  ( ixh'iyiJLCi,  from  ^xA 
Ivgo,  to  lick).  Is  a form  of  medi- 
cine made  by  the  incorporation  of  oils 
with  fyrups,  and  which  is  to  be 
taken  upon  a liquorice  hick  ; the 
fame  alfo  as  Lambative , from  lambo , 
which  fignifies  the  fame  ; and  Line- 
ills. 

Ec lysis,  £«Apcnc.  An  universal 

faint  ti  As. 

EcnEFHI  AS,  (zKhBQictCy  of  ey,  from 
and  veQoc,  a cloud).  A ftormy  wind 
breaking  out  of  a cloud. 

LctEPIESMENOS,  EX7re7n£cr£t£V^, 
from  e«T*E& , to  prefs  out).  An  epi- 
thet for  ulcers  with  protuberating 
lips. 

Ecphractic,  from 

£#$,:« tth'),  are  fuch  medicines  as  in- 
cide  and  render  more  thin  tough  hu- 
mours, fo  as  to  promote  their  dif- 
charge. 

Ec  PHRAXIS,  ( yDctziir,  from  ex- 
Qf-ot to  remove  obftrudtion).  An 
opening  of  the  pores. 

Ecphyas,  (expvxc,  from  ix  and  (pL-a-, 
to  produce).  An  appendix  or  ex- 
crefcence.  Some  call  the  appendi- 
cula  vermiformis  thtis. 

Ecphysf.  Flatus  from  the  blad- 
der through  the  urethra,  and  from 
the  womb  through  the  vagina. 

EcphycEsis,  ( cjt(pvt?viaic , from  £x- 
Qvcrou-',  to  breathe).  A quick  expul- 
fion  of  the  air  cut  of  the  lungs. 

ECPHYSIS,  ( ;X0icnr,  from  EX^t/fc',  to 
produce).  An  apophyfis,  appendix, 
or  procefs ; alfo  a name  of  the  duo- 
denum., 

EcPIESM  A,  (sx7r»H3‘f/-cJf,  from  sx7n 
to  prefs  out).  The  fame  as  mag- 
ma; alfo  the  juice  that  is  preffed  out 
from  the  plants  of  which  the  magma 
is  made.  Jt  is  alfo  a kind  of  fracture 
of  the  cranium,  in  which  the  bones 
are  fhattered,  and  prefs  inwardly, 
affecting  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

ECPI  ESMOS,  ( .X7riEcr/^cc , from  exw  »?&<•, 
to,exprefs).  In  general  it  implies  ex- 
prtfiion,  but  It  is  alfo  the  name  of 
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a diforder  of  the  eye/ which  confifts 
in  a great  prominence  of  the  entire 
globe,  thruft  as  it  were  almoll  out 
of  the  orbit  by  an  afflux  of  hu- 
mours. 

EcfLEROMA,  (cX7 from 
exfn-\r,poClj,  to  fill).  In  Hippocrates 
they  are  hard  balls  of  leather,  or  other 
fub [lances,  adapted  to  fill  the  arm- 
pits,  while  by  the  help  of  the  heels, 
placed  againft  the  balls,  and  repref- 
ting  the  fame,  the  luxated  os  humeri 
is  reduced  into  its  place. 

Ecp  LEXIS,  (iX7rAy;|l?,  from  e *tAw* 
aw,  to  terrify  or  aftouifh).  A ftu- 
por  or  aflonifflment,  from  fudden  ex- 
ternal accidents. 

Ec  PKOE,  (£X7rvoy,  from  exwvscL-y  to 
breathe).  Expiration  ; that  part  of 
refpiration  in  which  the  air  is  expel- 
led from  the  lmigs. 

ECPTOM  A,  ^£X7rTo;j from  exthtjE’, 
to  fall  out ) A luxation  of  the  bone, 
the  exclufion  of  the  fecundines  ; and 
fpeaking  of  corrupt  parts,  it  fig ni lies 
a falling  off.  It  is  alfo  an  hernia  in 
the  ferotum,  and  a falling  down  of 
the  womb. 

EcPYEMA,  ext Tvr,fxaf  A COpioUS 

collection  of  pus  or  matter,  from 
the  fuppuration  of  a tumour. 

Ecrexis,  (from  , to  break). 

A rupture.  Hippocr-at.es  expreffes  by 
it  a rupture  or  laceration  of  the 
womb. 

Ecrhythmos,  ‘XfvfyjLoc.  1 It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pulfe*  and  fignifi.es  that 
it  is  disorderly  or  irregular. 

Ec  ROE,  (f KOOT,  from  i Kgsu;  to  flow 
out).  An  efflux,  or  the  courfe  by 
which  any  humour  which  requires 
purging  is  evacuated. 

Ecrusis,  (from  exgsu9  to  flow  out). 
In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  efflux  of  the 
femen  before  it  receives  the  confor- 
mation of  a foetus,  and  therefore 
is  called  an  efflux,  to  diilinguifil  it 
from  abortion. 

EcSARCOMA,  from 


c-yefi 


flefh).  A flefliy  excref 


cence. 
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I'.  C ST  A SIS,  (sXfTxcn.;,  from  i^cTTr^ai, 
to  be  out  of  one’s  fenfes).  An  cx- 
; tacy  or  trance.  In  Hippocrates  it 
fignifies  a delirium.  Di.  Cullen  ranks 
it  as  a kind  of  apoplexy.  See  Ex- 
\ Jlaris. 

Ectrophius,  (exarpo^io-,  from 
to  invert).  .An  epithet  for 
any  medicine  that  makes  the  blind 
piles  appear  outwardly. 

Ectasis,  ( xrots-ic,  from  ixtu  v,  to 
extend).  An  extenfion  of  the  ikin, 
the  reverfeto  wrinkling. 

Ectexis,  ( :xTr|s?,  from  ixt'xx,  to 
liquify  or  confume)  An  emaciation. 

EcTEiYNSIS,  (iKTr.Xwat'.,  from 

ixQvi\vvv,  to  render  effeminate).  Soft- 
inefs,  it  is  applied  to  the  Ikin  and 
flefh,  when  lax  and  foft,  and  to  ban- 
dages when  not  fufficiently  tight. 

Ecthlimma,  ( =x  9 Atjt Ap  y-y  fro  m 

E<0\»Ci:,  to  prefs  out  againft).  An 
ulceration  caufed  by  preffuie  of  the 
Ikin. 

Ecthlifsis,  (gxGx^u,  from 
cuy  to  prefs  out  againft).  Eli  lion  or 
expreftion.  It  is  fpoken  of  fwelled 
eyes,  when  they  dart  forth  fparks 
iof  light. 

Ecthyma,  (=  from  gxiW, 

to  break  out).  A pullule  or  cuta- 
neous eruption. 

Ecthymata,  txQvfA.a.Ta.  Pimples, 
puftules,  or  cutaneous  eruptions. 

EctOPOC  YSTIC  A ISCHURIA.  In 
Sauvages’s  Nofology,  it  is  a fuppref- 
3on  of  urine  from  a rupture  of  the 
bladder. 

Ectomon.  Black  hellebore. 

; Ectkimma,  (fXTp/^fta,  from  a xif.&y, 
of  r^iQu-f  to  rub).  An  attrition  or 
railing.  In  Elippocrates  it  is  an  ex- 
llceration  of  the  Ikin  about  the  os 
acrum. 

EcTROPE,  (gXTfOXr,  flOtn  axJ^Tra.', 
X)  divert,  pervert,  or  invert).  It  is 
liny  duct  by  which  the  humours  are 
iiverted  and  drawn  off.  In  P.  JEgi- 
oeta  it  is  the  fame  as  Eclropium. 

Ect  rosis,  (£xTp<weri:,from  ex^gcjcx&f 
<j  mifearry).  A mifearriage. 


Ectoritica,  (from  txiblpujxuy  to 
mifearry).  Medicines  which  caufe 
mifearriage. 

Ectyiotica.  So  Horftius  calls 
medicines  that  deftroy  callofitics. 

Eczema,  (ix££|u,a,  from  g to 
boil,  or  to  be  hot).  An  hot  painful 
puftule. 

Ed  el  ph  us.  So  Paracelfus  calls 
one  who  makes  prognoses  from  the 
nature  of  the  elements. 

Edentulus.  Without  teeth. 

Edes.  Amber. 

Edic,  Edicb.  iron. 

Edra.  A fradtured  bone,  in 
which,  befide  the  fradlure,  there  is 
an  impreflion  from  the  inftrument  by 
which  it  was  broken. 

Effides.  Cerufe. 

Effila.  Freckles. 

. Effractura.  A fpecies  of 
fradlure  of  the  cranium,  when  the 
bone  is  broken  and  much  depreffed 
by  a blow. 

Eil amides,  ( from  gtXg^yj 
to  involve).  The  meninges  or  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and 
pia  mater. 

El-EMA,  (aAv/^a,  from  giAg^,  to 
form  convolutions).  In  Hip.  De 
Flatibus,  it  fignifies  painful  convolu- 
tions of  the  inteftincs  from  flatulence. 
Sometimes  it  fignifies  a covering. 
Vogel  fays,  it  is  a fixed  pain  in  the 
guts,  as  if  a nail  was  driven  in. 

Eileon,  (from  g»Agf. , to  wind). 
Gorraeus  fays  it  is  a name  of  the  in- 
teftinum  ileum. 

Ei  .eos,  (ciAgoc,  from  aAg&>,  to  form 
convolutions).  The  iliac  paflicn. 

Eisbole,  ( nc[3o? v from  etJ,  into, 
and  hu,  to  caft).  It  fignifies 
fir  icily  an  injedion,  but  is  ufed  to 
exprels  the  accefs  of  a diflemper,  or 
of  a particular  paroxyfm. 

Eisenman.  A variety  of  the 
fpecies  of  iron,  which  is  of  the  un- 
named colour  of  metals.  It  is  of 
a fcaly  flrutlure,  not  rubbing  into 
feales. 

Ela.meicatio.  A method  of 
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analyzing  mineral  waters  to  invefti- 
gat'e  their  virtues. 

Elaphopila.  The  hairs  col- 
lected in  the  ftomach  of  a ftag,  and 
formed  there  into  a ball. 

Elaphoscorodon.  Stag’s  or 
viper’s  garlic. 

Elaquir.  Red  vitriol. 

Elas  maris.  Burnt  lead. 

. Elas  is.  Elaftic. 

ElaSMAj  t'Ka.O’iiq:  , ( from  sXuV'KCy 

a lamina  or  plate  of  any  kind ; but 
it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a glyfter-plpe. 

Electrodes,  (from  rAa'W,  am- 
ber). An  epithet  for  {tools  wl^eh 
ihine-  like  amber. 

Electrum  miner  ale.  The 
tincture  of  metals.  It  is  made  of 
tin  and  copper,  to  which  fome  add 
gold,  and  double  its  quantity,  of 
martial  regulus  of  antimony  melted 
together  ; from  thefe  there  refults  a 
metallic  mafs,  to  which  fome  che- 
mifts  have  given  the  name  of  eleBrum 
minerals.  This  mafs  is  powdered  and. 
detonated  with  nitre  and  charcoal  to 
a kind  of  fcoria ; it  is  powdered 
again  whiift  hot,  and  then  digefted  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  whence  a tincture  is 
obtained  of  a fine  red  colour. 

Elersna.  Molybdana. 

Elettari..  The  lefler  car- 
damoms. 

E l h A N n A . Alcanna. 

Elhanne  arabum.  Eaftern 
privet. 

Eligii  morbus.  A fiflula. 

Eligma.  A linCtus. 

Eli r sis-  The  lcoria  of  filver. 

Eloakx.  Auripigmentum. 

Elodes.  So  the  Greeks  call 
fweating  fevers  ; they'-  are  a kind  af 
tertian  intermittents. 

Elome.  Auripigmentum. 

Elopitinum.  Vitriol. 

Elos  maris.  Burnt  lead. 

Elutriatio.  Wa  filing over.  It 
15  the  pouring  a liquor  out  of  one  vef 
fel  into  another,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  fubliding  matter  from'  the  clear 
and  fluid  part. 


E M 

Eluvies.  In  Pechlinus  it  im- 
ports the  humour  * difeharged  in  a 
fluor  albus* 

Emborisma.  An  aneurifm. 

Embregma,  (from  tp- 

to  moiften).  An  embroca- 
tion. , 

Embroche,  (from  £^- 

to  make  wet).  Embrocatioy 

vel  Fomehatio. 

Embroktetos,  sfjififovTYTocj  (from 
(3^11?,  thunder).  Properly  it  is  one 
thunderftruck  ; and  from  a fimilarity 
of  effects  it  is  applied  to  apoplectic 
perfons. 

EmbryOTHL  ASTES,  epftpvo  6>.ar» 
r^f,  (from  e/nSgvoi,  feetus,  and 
to  break).  An  instrument  to  break 
the  bones  of  a foetus,  in  order  to  its 
more  eafy  delivery.  It  is  alfo  a crot- 
chet for  extracting  a feetus. 

Emmenia,  £/xf*r,»a,  (from  ^>5 1,  a 
month).  The  menflrual  difeharges. 

XLMMOTOS,  £fA.(A.'jroci  (from  fMoloc, 
lint).  An  epithet  for  perfons,  parts 
of  the  body,  or  diforders  that  require 
lint  for  the  cure. 

Emodia.  A flupor  of  the 
teeth. 

Emphractica, suPoxx.nxci)  ( from 
Ej ictpfCiG-eru-j  to  obftruCt).  Such  topics 
as  obftruCt:  the  pores  when  applied  to 
the  {kin, 

Emphragma,  (tfA^ fay  fiat  from 
tu.(pqao- j-u.,  to  obftruCt:).  An  impedi- 
ment or  obftruCt  ion.  Thus  Hippo- 
crates calls  the  parts  of  a child  which 
prefent  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  be- 
cauie  they  obftruCt:  the  birth. 

E M P N E U M A T 0 S I S , spzm  vfA.a.Tuaiii 
( from  tfjLrrvta,  to  blow  into,  or  inflate). 
An  inflation  of  the  ftomach,  the 
womb,  or  other  parts. 

Em  prion,  tp.'Trpuoiy  (from  e ixirpuy 
to  faw).  Saw  like  ; a kind  of  pulfe 
mentioned  by  Galen,  in  which  the 
artery  is  unequally  diftended  in  dif- 
ferent parts. 

Empty  sis,  (from  tfjrniw,  to  fpit 
upon).  Aretasus  limits  this  word  to 
a di [charge  of  blood  by  fpitting. 
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when  it  comes  only  from  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  parts  adjacent. 

Emi'yro^  nAitup;.  One  labour- 
ing under  a fever. 

En^EMOS,  svtufjtoc,  ( Crum  aifjLU, 
blood).  So  Hippocrates  and  Galeu 
! call  fuch  topical  medicines  as  are  ap- 
propriated to  bleeding  wounds. 

En  .liOREMA,  lv'-'A  U'  r,  , ( from 

fvxiu3tufii.uk,  in  fublhne  <%i tailor , to  be 
lift  up,  called  alfo  Nubecula,  little 
, ; clouds),  are  thofe  contents  of  the 
urine  which  float  about  in  the  mid- 
! die,  refembjmg  a cloud, 

EnARGES,  tiupyx. » ( from  apyoct 


Enchrista.  Liquid  medicines 
for  anointing  any  part  with. 

E N C H y y\  A , ( syyojuu,  from  ;yy?y, 
to  infu(e).  infufion,  or  a fanguine 
plethora.  ' 

LnCHYMATA,  syyi[A-cTa..  Liquid 
medicines, to  be  infufed  into  the  eyes, 
ears,  S:c. 

EnCHVMOMA,  ( of  s y* 
yyim,  from  iyyvy).  In  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  phylicians,  it  is  a word 
by  which  they  exprefs  that  hidden 
cffufion  of  blood  into  the  cutaneous 
vcffels,  which  arifes  from  joy,  anger, 
or  fname,  and  in  the  lad  in  fiance  is 


white).  Hippocrates  applies  this  as  vvhal  we  ufually  call  blulhing. 


an  epithet  to  dreams. 

Encardiox,  tyxufSio  i>,  (from 
xxfoia,  the  heart).  The  pith  of  ve- 
getables. 

EnCARDIUM  PREMNCU,  tyxuc- 
$i',v  <n  £ iaov.  rl'he  heart  and  marrow 
of  the  trunk  ; but  lJiofcoridcs  im- 


properly c<  .Is  the  tender  medullary  body. 


ENCHYMOSIS,  syy  vpwcn.;*  Bill  fil- 
ing ; alio  an  extravafation  of  blood, 
which  makes  the  part  appear  livid. 
Thus,  but  improperly,  it  is  fynoni- 
mous  with  Ecchymofis. 

Enchytos.  An  epithet  for  any 
thing  infufed  into  any  cavity  of  the 


fubltance  which  grows  on  the  tops 
of  the  great  palm  tree,,  thus. 

EncATALEPSIS,  iyy.ccTxMlr'  C a * 

talcj-fis. 

Emcathis.ma,  Eyirub.criAi:,  (from 
to  tit  in).  A fcmi- 

eupmm. 

EncKRIS,  eyxxric,  (from  xxroci 


Enclysma.  A glyder. 

EnCCELIA,  (syxe^.u,  from  ev,  in, 
and  tcoi^iu,  the  belly).  All  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen. 

Encclpismos.  An  uterine  in- 
jection. 

Ex  cope,  eyxoKx,  from  'ev,  in,  and 
jlo7ttui  to  cut).  An  inciflon,  and  fi- 


wax).  Bits  of  wax  found  in  platters  guralively,  an  impediment. 


as  they  cool. 

En  char  axis,  e yyapufy*  (from 
y?;u7tu,  to  fcarify).  Scarifica- 
tion. 

Encheiresis,  tyyjisicr\{\  (from 
yn  , a hand).  * Galen  ufes  tin’s  word 
as  part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his 
works,  which  treats  of  dilfeCtion. 
The  word  imports  the  manual  treat- 
ment of  any.  iubject. 

En.chiloma.  .So  Lemery  fay'3 
an  elixir  is  fometimes  called. 

Enchondros,  iyyMfoc,  from 


EncymON,  (e,\j tu,u.Ki,  from  eyn. v y* 
to  conceive).  Pregnant  with  child. 

EnDEDINSMENOS,  ( s*hbn(fisvocf 

from  evSinu)  to  turn  round  like  a vor- 
tex). An  epithet  for  the  eyes 
which  perpetually  turn  in  their  or- 
bits. 

Endeixis.  An  indication. 

Endjejis,  (&$ecnc,  from  oiwt  to 
tie).  A ligature,  band,  or  con- 
nexion. 


X 
and 


ii.NELLAG  MEMOS,  ( tvx^~Ayy(juvo'.^ 
from  ivuTCKuTlofjiUA,  to  be  changed), 
or  <?-'  j which  iiguifles  both  a grain  An  epithet  applied  to  the  joints  of 
nd  a cartilage;  hence  implies  both  the  vertebrae,  bee  a life  of  their  alter- 
granulated  and  cartilaginous.  nate  or  mutual  reception  and  infer- 

Enchorios,  (from  sv  and  yyoof^  tion. 
a region  or  country).  Endemical.  Eneos,  me;.  Vain,  empty,  or 
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ufeltfs.  The  Greeks  call  thole  who 
are  unable  to  perform  the  common 
offices  of  life,  fuch  as  dumb,  deaf, 

&C.  tvtoi. 

EnERGUMENI,  ev'egyitfAsvoit  ex- 
prefies  in  fome  authors  a poffeffion 
by  evil  fpirits. 

Eng i soma,  eyysKrcopcit.  An  m- 
ftrument  formerly  ufed  about  frac- 
tures  of  the  cranium  : alfo  the  fame 
as  Engifomata. 

Engisomata.  Fractures  of  the 
cranium,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
bone  preffes  upon  the  membrane  of 
the  brain,  and  makes  the  appearance 
of  yucrovj  the  eaves  of  a houfe,  from 
iyffu,  to  draw  near. 

Engomphosis.  Gomphojis. 

Engonios,  (from  yunx,  an  an- 
gle). Hippocrates  exprelfes  by  it 
the  bending  of  the  arm  at  a right 
angle. 

Enixa.  A woman  in  child-bed. 

Enixum,  from  an  original  figni- 
fying  to  bring  forth,  is  by  the  che- 
mitts  applied  to  a kind  of  fait,  par- 
taking both  of  an  acid  and  alkaline 
nature,  as  the  Tartar  of  Vitriol , 
which  fome  alio  call  Sal ncutrum , Sal 
tertium , and  Sal falfum. 

Enixum  paracelsi  (Sal)*  It 
is  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  fpirit 
of  nitre,  joined  with  vitriolic  acid. 
It  is  much  the  fame  as  the  tart, 
vitr . 

Enneaphyllum,  (from  sma, 
nine,  and  <pv\?.ov,  a leaf).  Hcllebo- 
rajler. 

Enoch d ian us.  In  Paracelfus, 
it  is  one  who  equals  Enoch  in  longe- 
vity. 

Ens  parvum  safientium.  It 
is  foap  made  by  mixing  fixed  alcaline 
fait  with  diftilled  vegetable  oil. 

Ens  primum  sojlare.  Antimo - 
ilium . 

Entada.  A fpecies  of  Mtmofa. 

Entale.  A veffel.  • 

Entali.  Foflil  alum. 

EnTATICA,  ivTxTma  (Meduamen- 
t'a)»  Medicines  that  provoke  rencry. 


Caslius  Aurelia nus  calls  them  Saty- 
rica . 

Enter  a.  So  Hippocrates  calls 
the  bags  in  which  were  inclofed  me- 
dicines for  fomentations. 

Enter aden es,  (from  sm^ov,  an 
inteftine,  and  a^V,  a gland).  The 
inteftinal  glands. 

EnTERENCHYTA?.,  (from  £vt?o«, 
the  vifeera,  and  efxvv,  t0  infufe). 
Inftruments  for  adminiftering  glyf- 
ters. 

EnTERON*  (evTspov,  from  evt of, 
within).  Internal  and  inteftine.  But 
in  Hippocrates,  Epid.  vi.  fed.  4. 
ap.  3.  enter  on  fignifies  fimply  the  co- 
lon. 

Enthemata,  (from  emthpif  to 
put  in).  Medicines  applied  imme- 
diately to  recent  wounds,  in  order 
to  prevent  an  inflammation,  and  flop 
an  haemorrhage. 

Enthetos,  ( ev0=t oc,  from 
to  put  in).  Any  thing  introduced, 
but  particularly  fuch  as  are  put  up 
the  nofe,  to  prevent  an  haemorrhage 
there. 

Enthlasis,  BvbxutTt ?.  A contu- 
fion,  with  the  impreffion  of  the  in- 
ftrument  by  which  it  happened. 

Entrichoma,  (en^%u)pa,  from 
» and  the  hair).  The  edge 

of  the  eye-lid,  on  which  the  hairs 
grow. 

Ext  yposis,  (cvrvTrvfTic,  f rom  sm- 
<7 tou,  to  make  an  impreffion,  of  rwro?, 
a type  or  image  formed  by  impref- 
fion). The  acetabulum  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

E"nulon,  (evtfAoi,  from  e»  and 
u\oi,  the  gums).  The  internal  flefti 
of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of  them 
which  is  within  the  mouth. 

Enypos apros,  £iv7rocrx.7r^oci  from 
ev,  within,  vnoy  a prepofition,  which 
in  compofition  is  a diminutive  one, 
and  o-xirgoc,  putrid).  An  epithet 
ufed  to  the  fpit  of  hepatic  pa- 
tients. 

ENYSTRON,  (ywcrrgor,  from  avvu.', 
to  perfed).  The  iaft  or  fourth 


ventricle  in  animals  that  chew  the 
cud,  which  completes  the  digeftion. 
According  to  Ariftotle,  it  is  a fecond 
ventricle,  or  thick  part  of  the  ito- 
mach  of  ruminating  animals,  in 
which  the  food  is  concodied.  Gor- 
rasus  makes  it  the  fame  with  Abo - 
mafum . 

Eo  n' , n he  whole  compafs  of 

the  eye. 

EpACMASTICA,  eTraKf/.a.cTTix.oc,  It 
is  a continual  putrid  fever  that  is  ftill 
increafing. 

Epagogion,  iTrxyuyiOK  A name 
in  Diofcorides  for  the  prepuce. 

Epanadidontes  pureti.  Fe- 
vers whofe  heat  is  not  biting  to  the 
' touch  in  the  beginning,  but  becomes 
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more  and  more  fo  in  the  advance. 

EpANADIPLOSIS,  ( ETrotvx.^m'Kumcy 
I from  reduplication).  . The 

reduplication  of  a fit  of  a femi-tertian 
fever:  that  is,  the  renewal  of  a cold 
fit  before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

EpaN  ASTASIS,  i7TocvctaTcc<7i^  A 
tumour  or  tubercle. 

EPANCYLOTUS,  (s7r<zyxvh&Toc, 

from  uyxvXot;,  crooked).  A fort  of 
bandage  in  Oribafius. 

EPANTHISMA,  {nraAo-yjay  from 
*;9o?,  a flower).  An  efflorefcence. 

Epaph^eresis,  [z'jnxtpaigio'ic,  from 
vn\y  importing  a repetition,  and  uQxi- 
cr».;,  a removal).  In  Galen  it  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  a repeated  evacuation 
by  bleeding. 

Eparcf.mos.  An  epithet  for  a 
perfon  affe&ed  with  that  diforder  of 
the  eye  called  Argemon. 

Eparita.  A fort  of  earth  thus 
named. 

Eparma,  iTrxepz,  or  Eparfts , 
(s-afcn.;,  from  *7 ra^w,  to  elevate). 
Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  frequently- 
applied  to  the  parotis. 

Epasmastica  febris.  A fe- 
I ver  is  thus  termed  by  Bellini,  and 
others  long  before  him,  while  it  is  in 
its  increafe. 

Epencuanjs.  A name  of  the 
cerebellum. 


Epheb^eon,  'prActw.  The  pu- 
bes. 

Ephedra.  The  name  of  an  in- 
ftrument  for  reducing  luxations. 

Ephedrana.  The  buttocks. 

Ephelcis,  ( itp/xitic,  from  eXkoc,  an 
ulcer).  The  cruft  of  an  ulcer,  or  a 
fmall  abrafion,  or  bloody  fragment 
coughed  up. 

Ephialtes,  (spiaXr r,c,  from  Epa\~ 
Xofxxi,  to  leap  upon).  The  night- 
mare. 

Ephtaltia.  A name  for  the 
Paonia. 

Ephodqs,  from  nn  and 

Aoc,  a way).  In  Hippocrates  it 
hath  three  fignifications : i.  the  diufts 
or  paflages  by  which  the  excrements 
of  the  body  are  evacuated  : 2.  the 
periodical  attack  of  a fever,  from  the 
common  ufe  of  it  to  exprefs  the  at- 
tack of  thieves  : 3.  the  accefs  of  iimi- 
lar  01  diftimilar  things,  which  may  be 
ufeful  or  hurtful  to  the  body. 

Epiala.  A kind  of  tertian  fe- 
ver. 

Epialos,  t7ricc\oc.  An  ardent 
fever  in  which  both  heat  and  cold 
are  felt  in  the  fame  part  at  the  fame 
time.  Galen  defines  it  to  be  a fever 
in  which  the  patient  labours  under 
a preternatural  heat  and  a coldnefs  at 
the  fame  time.  The  ancient  Latins 
call  it  Quercera. 

Epibole,  (from  E7Ti@<zX\  U)y  to 
prefs  upon).  The  night-mare. 

Epic  a nth  ides,  The 

two  angles  of  the  eyes. 

Epicarpium,  (from  ft riyfuper,  up- 
on, and  carpus , the  wrift),  are 

medicines  applied  to  the  wrifts  of  any 
kind,  but  for  conveniency  they  are 
generally  in  the  forms  of  cataplafms 
or  plafters. 

EpICERASTIC,  (iTTlKEgXO'TlXOCf 

from  (7tj,  fupra , above,  and  xs^xwvfjn 
temperoy  to  corredl),  is  a medicine 
that  afluages  and  corre&s  fharp  hu- 
mours. 

Epicholos,  (eTri^oXo?,  from  xrj^> 
bile).  Bilious. 
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EricftORDis,  (e.9nyo^iif,  from 
s7rt  and  xotci'v  ) . The  mefentery, 

EriccELis,  s*t The  upper 
eyelid,  or  ciiium. 

Epicrasis,  A critical 

evacuation  of  bad  humours,  an  at- 
temperation  of  bad  ones.  When  a 
cure  is  performed  in  the  alterative 
way,  it  is  called  per  Epicrajin. 

Epictenion,  (sTTiXTmoy,  from  s- r», 
upon,  and  kthc,  pubes).  The  part 
above  the  pubes. 

Epicyema,  (e? ny.vnsc.Uy  from  xvu'y 
to  conceive),  in  Hippocrates  it  is 
a fcctus  ; alfo  a mole. 

Epic YEsis,  from  mu, 

to  conceive).  Superfoetation. 

Epi deris.  The  clitor  is. 

Epidosis,  £7r«^£r*r.  A preterna-  . 
tural  enlargement  of  the  parts. 

Epidpome,  (s7rt$gif av,  from 
upon,  and  to  run).  An  af- 

flux of  humours,  as  it  happens  when 
a ligature  is  made  on  any  part. 

Epigennema,  (wymniAz,  from 
£7 Tiyswz'u',  to  generate  over  and  above, 
or  anew).  Sometimes  it  figniHes  a 
fymptom  ; at  others,  any  thing  grown* 
over  another,  as  when  the  laliva  is 
thickened  and  forms  a fur  on  the 
tongue. 

Epi  g inomen  a,  (iTriymptvz,  from 
£7rt‘>« vmai,  to  lucceed  op  fupervene). 
Galen  fays,  they  are  thofe  fymptoms 
which  naturally  fucceed,  or  may  be 
ex  peered  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe  ; 
but  Ftelius  fays,  they  are  accefiions 
of  fome  other  arfedfion  to  difeafes, 
which  never  happen  but  in  Ihibborn 
and  malignant  difeafes. 

Epiclossum.  A name  for  the 
Laurus  Alcxandrina, 

Epiglottum,  An  inllrument 
mentioned  by  Paraceifus  for  elevat- 
ing the  eye- lids. 

Epigloutis,  smytericf  or  Epi- 
glut  is,  (from  £7ri,  above,  and  7A8T0?, 
the  buttock).  The  fuperior  part  of 
the  buttock, 

EpiGONATiSj  £7rry&parKj  from  £7n> 


upon,  and  y~m , a knee).  The  pa- 
tella, 

Epigounides.  The  mufcles  in- 
ferted  into  the  knees. 

Epi  mdrjos,  from  (a&m, 

to  divide).  Superpartial.  In  Galen 
it  is  an  epithet  of  the  difference  of 
pvi!fes,with  refpedt  to  their  inequality 
of  the  time  they  keep  in  beating. 

Epi  mu lis,  r^t/At?.  The  kace- 
pan. 

Epineneucos,  (£7 rH-mvKvcj  from 
v-v'. , to  nod  or  incline).  It  is  an 
epithet  of  a pulfe  which  beats  une- 
qually in  different  parts  of  the  ar- 
tery. Jt  is  alfo  called  Pcrineneueos , 
Galen  lays  it  is  familiar  in  heclics. 

Epinephelos,  (sTrmpfAo  , from 

Av,  a cloud).  Cloudy  ; an  epithet 
applied  to  the  enaeorema  in  the  urine, 
which  appears  like  a cloud. 

LpI  NOTION,  (yjrlyomoy,  from  =7r( , 

upon,  and  vutoc 9 the  back).  The 
fhouider-blade. 

Epics,  rpnnc.  Mild,  gentle,  an 
epithet  which  Hippocrates  bettows 
on  mild  epidemic  fevers. 

Ep r p a u o x y s m us.  It  is  when  the 
patient  funers  more  exacerbations 
than  are  ufual  in  a fever. 

Epjpec  hy,  (&7wrvty(v,  from  ctt», 
above,  and  irr.yyc,  the  cubit).  The 
parts  of  the  arm  above  the  cubit. 

Epipephycos,  ( im,uc(pvKurf  from 
BTrif  upon,  and  <pvua  to  grow).  A 
name  of  the  ’Tunica  conjunfliva. 

EpiPHiENO  MEMOS,  ( iTn7)cM0UiV0<;> 
from  £7rr,  importing  addition,  and 
<Pzuc(jL Evor,  a phenomenon  or  tymp- 
tom).  An  adventitious  fymptom 
which  does  not  appear  till  the  difeafe 
is  found,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame 
as  Epiginomenos , 

EpiPHLEBOS,  (£7npAE/3of,  from  £7Tt 
and  ^Aei^,  a vein).  One  whofe  veins 
are  prominent. 

EpJPHLCGISMA,  ( £77*2,Ao-/»£7,/w.a  , 
from  £7!-i,  and  cpAoyt^,  to  inflame,  of 
£Ao£,  a flame).  A violent  inflam- 
mation, attended  with  pain,  tumour, 
and  rednefs. 
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Epiphlog  i sma.  A name  which 
Hippocrates  gives  to  the  Ihingles ; 
alio  a burning  heat  in  any  part. 

EpipLASM'A,  EXixhxcrfAcx.  C Clta— 
blafma.  A Ho  a name  for  an  appli- 
cation of  wheat  meal  boiled  in  hy- 
drelasum  to  wounds. 

EpIPLOOMPHALON,  ( EXiir^oo^ct- 
\ov,  from  ETrtTrXoov,  the  omentum,  and 
the  navel).  An  hernia  um- 

bilicalis. 

Ep i ploscheocele.  An  hernia  in 
ivhich  the  omentum  defcends  into 
the  fcrotum. 

Epipogium.  A fpccies  of  Sa- 
'yrium. 

EpIPOL^US,  ETrtTroAsao?.  Slight, 
gentle.  Hippocrates  applies  it  to 
liforders  that  are  no  way  danger- 

ms. 

Ep  r pol  a sis,  vfri'Trohrioric.  A re- 
3undance  and  fluctuation.  In  che- 
niftry,  it  is  when  what  is  fublimed, 
ifcends  only  to  the  furface,  and  there 
ettles. 

EpiPOROMA,  E'tti'EtievfJLa.  It  IS 
my  indurated  tumour  in  the  joints, 
rom  i'BiTBvsovf  to  harden  ; a calious 
:oncrction,  a tophus,  a tophaceous 
:allns  moleiling  the  joints. 

EpISARCIDIUM,  (e'ZJtcrat’xihcv, 

rom  flefli ) . The  fame  as  Ana- 

arca. 

Ep  is  chi  ok,  [irzicxirvy  from 
ipon,  and  ifchium ).  The  os 

•ubis. 

j Episeicn,  e,Cj\(je\ov • The  pubes. 

EpLSTASIS,  itniTtCHTic*  See  Epi- 
\:hrfis.  Alio  the  fubilance  on  the 
urface  of  the  urine, 
j EpISTROPH  ALUS,  (from  Ed up- 
land to  turn  about).  It  is 

ppiied  to  the  firlt  vertebra  of  the 
:eck,  becaufe  it  turns  about  upon 
he  fecond  as  upon  an  axis,  which 
herefore  was  fo  called  v by  the  an- 
ients.  Some,  though  improperly, 
all  the  fecond  thus.  It  is  alfo  writ- 
;n  Epiflrophca  and  Epijlrophis . 

1 Epitasis,  iVjna&E--'  In  Hippo- 
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crates  it  is  the  beginning  and  in- 
creafe  of  the  fit. 

Epitedeuma,  emryozi ipx.  The 
way  of  living  which  a perfon  pre- 
fetches to  himfelf.  Cadius  Aureiianus 
calls  it  Vita  afleftiones,  and  Celfus 
calls  it  Vita  propafita . 

Epithema,  tw^T^ciy  or  Epithem , 
from  s-cr.,  upon,  and  t^w/a, 
to  lay  upon  or  apply).  It  is  any 
outward  application,  but  generally 
fignifies  thofe  of  a licp.iid  form,  like 
a fomentation. 

Epithesis,  cwt In  furgery 
it  is  the  rectification  of  crooked 
limbs  by  means  of  infiruments. 

EpOCHETEUSIS,  EVJO^ETiVaic.  A 
derivation  of  the  juices  to  the  other 
parts. 

Epomis,  ex v vac,  Acromion  ; from 
£ ?n,  upon,  and  u^oc,  flioulder. 

Epomphalium,  ( ‘^o^OaXiovy  from 
Ecviy  upon,  and  outpace,  the  navel). 
Any  application  to  the  navel, 

Epode,  ixulxy  or  Epodos,  (from 
Eiiui y over,  and  ufa,  a feng);  The 
method  of  curing  diftempers  by  in- 
cantation. 

Eregmos,  ( EiEyfAQCy  from  pyyvtjfA «, 
to  break).  It  is  any  leguminous 
fruit  decorticated  and  broken  into 
pieces.  Foefius  fays  it  is  bean  meal. 

Ere  u men  a ura.  Urine  that  af- 
fumes  a cloudy  confidence  in  the 
middle. 

Eruexis,  f pn'iic.  EruCiatiori. 

Ergalia.  That  part  of  alchemy 
that  explains  the  initruments  there- 
of. 

\ Ergasima.  A name  of  the 
worlt  fort  of  myrrh. 

Ergadterium,  (from  Ecyv,  a 
work).  A laboratory.  In  particu- 
lar, it  is  that  part  of  a furnace  in 
which  the  copcl,  alembic,  retort, 
&c.  containing  the  matter  to  be 
a£ted  upon,  is  repofittd. 

Ertkeos.  The  wild  fig-tree. 

Erix.  The  fupenor  part  of  the 
liver.  , 
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Err  hi  ps  is,  [epc^i- *,  from  pinra', 
to  precipitate).  When  fpoken  with 
refpedl  to  the  body,  it  fignifies  a lofs 
of  llrength. 

E r y fhroeides,  epvSfOE^w,  or 
Erythroides , (from  e pDpor,  rubrum , 
red,  and  z^o:,  forma,  appearance), 
is  a red  membrane,  called  alfo  Tunica 
i vaginalis , embracing  loofely  the 
whole  body  of  the  tellicles,  and  ad- 
hering to  one  end  of  the  epididy- 
mis. 

EsAPHE,  (sa’apr,  from  etratpau,  to 
feel  with  the  fingers).  The  touch 
or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
to  know  its  (late. 

Esebon.  Common  fait. 

Esoche,  c<ruyrt,  A tubercle  with- 
in the  anus. 

Essatum  potentiale.  The 
medicinal  power  or  virtue  which  re- 
fides  in  vegetables  and  minerals. 

Essatum  vinum.  Spirit  of 
wine  impregnated  with  the  medi- 
cinal power  or  virtue  of  vegetables. 

Eu  A N AS  PHALTOS,  ( zvoucc&PuXtoc, 

from  i,  well,  and- avuc-QuMv,  tore- 
cover  flrength).  One  who  is  foon 
reftored. 

EuANThEMON.  Galen  fays  it  is  the 
fame  as  Anthemis  and  Chamamelunu 

Eueoica  nux.  The  walinut. 

Euembolos,  (sveu@cX oc,  from  eu, 
well  ec,  in,  and  to  caft). 

One  expert  at  fetting  of  bones. 

EuEMETI,  (fUE^CETOC,  Z'JY)[AET0l) 

from  eu,  importing  facility,  and 
ZLL  c X y to  vomit).  Thofe  who  vomit 
with  eafe. 

Euexia,  (eue|i»,  from  eu,  bene , 
well,  and  sbu,  habitus , habit).  A 
found  and  healthy  conflitution,  in  op- 
pofition  to  cachexy,  or  a bad  habit. 

Eugeos,  (from  eu,  well,  and  yrlf 
the  earth).  - The  uterus  is  thus 
named  on  account  of  its  fertility.  It 
is  alfo  a name  of  the  hymen. 

Eule,  eoXvj.  A worm,  properly 
that  is  bred  in  ulcers. 

Euodia.  or  EvvSr,  in  oppofition 
to  Dyfodcsy  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  in 
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his  Epidemics,  to  exprefs  an  health- 
ful or  agreeable  difpofition  ; as  alfo, 
a ready  method  for  obtaining  any 
end  ; and  by  Scribonius  Largus  it 
is  applied  to  a particular  collyrium. 
But  we  have  not  heard  of  this  term 
latterly,  unlefs  prefixed  to  a book, 
the  contents  of  which  are  as  whim- 
fical  and  unintelligible  as  the  title. 

Euphoria,  e vpona,  is  ufed  by 
fome  to  exprefs  that  eafe  with  which 
fome  bear  the  courfe  of  a diltemper, 
or  hear  the  operation  of  a medicine  ; 
as  alfo  the  aptitude  of  fome  things  to 
particular  operations.  From  eu,  well, 
and  (p=pt , to  bear. 

Euporista,  (5i>7ro;c<7T«,  from  -y, 
well,  and  oto to  afford).  Medi- 
cines eafily  prepared. 

Eurythmia,  (zvfvbpia,  from  eu, 
well,  and  cuS^or,  order  and  harmony, 
properly  in  mufic).  It  imports  the 
proper  order  of  the  pulfe.  ' 

Eusarcos,  zvc-stexoc,  is  ufed  by 
Galen,  and  others  fince,  for  fuch  a 
proportion  of  flefh,  as  is  not  too  lean 
or  too  corpulent,  but  gives  due 
fymmetry  and  flrength  to  all  the 
parts. 

EuSPLANC  HNOS,  EVCT7i'\a.yytoc,  i* 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  thofe  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  found  vifeera. 
Thus  the  adverb  £y  is  put  to  feveraT 
things  to  exprefs  the  goodnefs  of 
their  condition  ; as  Eutaxia,  for  ail 
healthful  ftate  ; Euthanafia , for  an 
eafy  or  happy  death,  &c. 

Euthesia,  e u9=cnr.  Galen  ex- 

plains it  to  be  in  innate  flrong  habit 
of  body. 

EuTHy.POROs,  (sv^viropacf  from 
evdvc,  flraight,  direct).  An  epitliet 
of  extension  made  with  a view  to  re- 
duce a broken  bone. 

E v z o m e n1.  The  herb  rocket. 

Everriculum.  In  Pare  it  is  a 
fort  of  fpoon  ufed  to  cure  the  blad- 
der from  gravel,  &c.  after  lithotomy. 

Ev i ST  10 la.  In  Faracelfus  it 

feems  to  import  a leprous  difordcr  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck. 


Ex^£rf.sis,  (from  e£,  out  of,  or 
away,  and  cupu,  to  remove).  It  is 
that  part  of  furgery  which  con  fids 
of  removing  fuperfluities  ; as  re- 
moving parts  by  amputation,  ex- 
tracting foreign  bodies.  See. 

Ex  alma,  (i|«A  p,  from  £%a.*Ac- 
(jlxi , to  leap  out).  Hippocrates  ap- 
plies it  to  the  darting  of  the  verte- 
brae out  of  their  places. 

Exambloma,  or  Ex- 

amblefis.  A mifearriage. 

Exanguis.  Without  blood.  So 
Galen  and  the  ancients  called  the 
nerves,  cartilages,  bones,  and  other 
parts  which  appeared  white. 

Exanthropia.  According  to 
Wedeliutf,  it  is  the  third  degree  of 
melancholy. 

Ex  ARM  A,  ('t'a^u.a,  from 
fjioti,  to  be  elevated).  An  elevated 
tumour.' 

Exarsio.  An  hot  intemperature, 
fuch  as  happens  in  heClic  fevers. 

Exarthrema,  (elagO^a,  from 
t|,  out  of,  and  x^gi;  a joint).  A 
luxation. 

• _ , 

Exarthros,  s|ag9^o?.  An  epi- 
thet for  a perfon  whole  joints  are 
large  and  prominent. 

Excipu^um.  In  chemiftry,  it 
is  a receiver. 

Exclusorium.  A medicine 
which  caufes  abortion. 

Exechebronchos,  c* 

An  epithet  for  a perfon  who  hath  a 
prominent  throat. 

ExECHEGLUTos,4‘'%-:yA»Tos.  One 
who  hath  prominent  buttocks. 

Exelcosis,  (from  eAxo$,  an  ul- 
cer). Ulceration. 

Exerama,  The  matter 

rjeCted  by  vomiting. 


Exipoticos,  (i^rruTMoc,  from 
efWoo.M-a*,  to  be  preffed  out).  An 
epithet  for  digelting  or  deterging 
medicines. 

Exitura.  A fuppurated  abfeefs, 
Paracelfus  applies  it  to  all  forts  of 
putrid  excrements. 

Exochas,  or  Ex  ache,  ({goyac,  s£- 
ox'y  from  i^us,  without,  and  syu,  to 
have).  A tubercle  on  the  outlide 
of  the  anus. 

Exocystis.  A prolapfus  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

Exonchoma,  (from  out,  and 

oyyoc,  a tumour).  Any  large  pro- 
minent tumour. 

ExONEIROSISy  IS  by 

Linden  explained,  a fpecies  of  go- 
norrhoea, commonly  called  Pollutio 
noEiurna , when  the  femen  involunta- 
rily flows  in  deep;  from  out,  aud 

oPB^ocf  a dream. 

Exorcism,  eho^Kurf/o',  hath  been 
introduced  into  the  pra&ice  of  phy- 
fic  by  enthufia'Is,  who  pretended  bv 
fome  religious  ceremonies  to  expel 
an  evil  fpirit  out  of  the  body,  which 
was  fuppofed  the  c a life  of  difeafes. 

Ex  os.  A leech  ; alio  a fifh  from 
which  ifinglafs  is  obtained. 

Exsuccasio.  An  ecchymofis. 

, Extraversio.  Extraverlion.  In 
chemiltry,  it  is  the  rendering  mani- 
fell  any  thing  faline,  alkaline,  or 
acid,  concealed  in  mixed  bodies,  and 
is  juft  the  reverfe  to  one  fpecies  of 
concentration, 

Extrinseci.  The  external 
parts,  particularly  the  limbs ; alfo 
painful  diforders  in  the  external  ' 
parts. 


FARCTURA.  In  pharmacy,  it 
is  the  fluffing  of  any  exentera- 
ted  animal,  or  excavated  fruit,  with 
medicinal  ingredients. 

Far  far  us.  White  poplar. 
Ferina.  That  delirium  in  which 
the  patient  rages  violently,  and  is 
furious. 

Fe  n s .•? . The  meafles. 

Filell  um.  The  frenpm  of  the 
prepuce. 

Filetum.  The  frenum  under 
the  tongue. 

Flemen.  A tumour  of  the  foot, 
about  the  ancle.  Sometimes  it  fig- 


nifies  callous  furrows  in  the  hands 
and  feet. 

Fle resin.  A name  for  the 

gout. 

Fodin-a.  The  labyrinth  in  the 
bone  of  the  ear  is  thus  called. 

Fontalf,  acetosum.  *InPara- 
celfus  it  is  the  fame  as  Acidula. 

Friesel.  So  the  Germans  call 
the  miliary  fever. 

Frigeraria.-  The  putrid  fe- 
ver. ' . ..  . 

Furcella.  The  enfiform  car- 
tilage. 
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ABIREA.  A fatty  kind  of 
myrrh,  mentioned  by  Diofco- 


rides. 

G.eodes.  A fpecies  of  /Et’iics , 
or  a round  fort  of  Belemnites. 

Gala ct i a.  An  excefs  or  over- 
flowing of  the  milk. 

GaLACTODES,  yaXa:tTcc^r^t  In 
Hippocrates  it  frgnifies  both  milk 
warm  and  a milky  colour. 

Galactophora  medicamenta. 
Medicines  which  increafe  the  milk. 

Galena  in  an  is.  Bifmuth. 

GaLACTOPOETICAj  (from  yaXa., 

inilk , and  woie*?,  to  make).  Milk- 
making,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
faculty  of  making  milk. 

G alactoposia.  The  method  of 
curing  by  a milk  diet. 

Galbf.i,  or  Galbcum.  A fort  of 
ornamental  and  medical  bracelets 
worn  by  the  Romans. 


Ga  lbulus.  When  the  lkin  of 
the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 

Galeaniones.  People  with 
one  arm  fhoitcr  than  the  other. 

Galeanthrgpia.  It  is  a fpe- 
cies of  madnefs  in  which  a patient 
imagines  himfelf  to  be  a cat,  and 
then  he  imitates  its  manners.  The 
name  feems  to  be  .from  yaAsr,,  a cat, 
and  a man. 

Galenic  medicine,  is  that 
practice  of  medicine  which  conforms 
to  the  rules  of  Galen,  and  runs 
much  upon  multiplying  herbs  and 
roots  in  the  fame  competition,  though 
feldom  torturing  them  any  othervvife 
than  by  decoction,  in  oppofition  to 
chemical  medicine,  which  by  the 
force  of  lire  and  a great  deal  of  art, 
fetches  out  the  virtues  of  bodies, 
chiefly  mineral,  into  a fmall  com- 
pafs. 


f Galiakc.on.  One  arm  fiiorter 
titan  the  other. 

Gamphele,  yx.v.QrX't  the  cheek, 
the  jaw  ; from  ya^oc,  crooked. 

GaNG.AMON)  yoiyyatuvi*  A name 
of  the  omentum,  from  its  fuppofed 
likenefs  to  a ftfhing  net,  which  the 
[Greeks  call  Gungamon.  Some  call 
that  contexture  of  nerves  about  the 
navel  thus. 

I Gakab.  An  Arabic  name  for 
the  dilorder  called  Mgiiops. 

|j  Gargala,  yctoyx>r^  GargaJos , 
Gargali/mos.  Irritation  or  itimula- 
jLfon. 

Gargathum.  A bed  on  which 
[lunatic;.  See.  were  formerly  con- 
jfined. 

- Gakon,  yaoo:f  or  Garnm.  A 
kind  of  pickle  prepared  of  fifh  ; at 
[firft  it  was  made  from  a fifh  which 
the  Greeks  call  Garos  ; but  the  belt 
was  made  from  mackrels.  Among 
the  moderns,  garum  fignifies  the  li- 
quor in  which  tifli  is  pickled.. 

Geison,  ywrot.  Properly  the  eaves 
of  houfes,  but  by  a metaphor  is  ufed 
for  the  prominent  part  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

G ELASINOS,  (yihcitnvoc,  from  ,yt- 
\u:t  laughter).  An  epithet  for  the 
■four  middle  foreteeth,  becaufe  they 
are  fliewn  in  laughter. 

P.  Gelasmus.  The  Sardonic 
laugh. 

Gemursa.  The  name  of  an  ex- 
crefccnce  between  the  toes. 

| Geneias.  The  downy  hairs 
which  firft  cover  the  cheek  ; alfo 
[the  name  of  a bandage  mentioned 
by  Galen  ; and  comes  under  the 
bhin. 

Genugra.  A name  in  Paracel- 
jfus  for  the  gout  in  the  knee. 

I Geranium.  A bandage  was  fo 
pamed. 

Gerocomia,  (from  yt*jv,  an 
bilged  perfon,  and  eu,  to  be  con- 
cerned about).  Jt  is  that  part  of 
medicine  that  preferibes  to  old  age. 

Gerula,  In  ParacelfuF,  it  is  a 
me  nitre  is  plant. 


G eryon.  Quick  filver. 

Gingi  brachium.  A name  for 
the  feurvy,  becaufe  the  gums,  arms, 
and  legs  are  affected  with  it- 

Gingidium;  A fpecies  of  Dau- 
cus. 

Gingihil.  Zingiber. 

Gingi  pedium,  >l  name  for  the 
feurvy,  becaufe  the  arms  and  legs  are 
affected. 

G IR.  Quicklime. 

Gir-MEr.  Tartar. 

G.-abella.  The  fpace  betwixt 
the  eye; brows. 

G l a :;d  u l q s o c a r n e u s . A n 

epithet  given  by  Ruyfch,  to  forne 
txcrefcencfs  which  he  obftrved  in 
the  bladder. 

Glecnon.  Pennyroyal. 

GlechonitEs.  Wine  impreg- 
nated with  pennyroyal. 

Gl  ene,  yt\r,vr>  if  richly  fignifies  the 
cavity  or  foe  Ret  of  the  eye  ; but  by 
forr.e  anatomifts  is  aifo  ufed  for 
that  cavity  of  a bone  which  receives 
another  within  it. 

G LEU  COS,  y'hiui'oc.  Muft  ; and 
fome times  it  fignifies  fweet  wines. 

Gliscere.  To  increafe  gradu- 
ally, properly  as  fire  does  ; but  by 
phyfical  writers  is  fpmetimes  applied 
to  the  natural  heat  and  increafe  of 
fpirits  ; and  by  others  to  the  exacer- 
bation of  fevers,  which  return  perio- 
dically. 

G LISCHROCHOLOS,  y^KT'^poj'o'hor, 

An  epithet  for  bilious  vifeid  excre- 
ments. 

Gliso  m a rgo.  White  chalk. 

Glossagra.  A rheumatic  pain 
ih  the  tongue. 

GlOSSOCATOCHOS,  (yhuO’TOJX.ciT t- 
yoc.  An  inllrument  in  P.  Aigineta 
for  deprefiing  the  tongue.  A i’patu- 
la  linguae,  from  yy^a-aa.  tongue,  and 
tea. Tiyx-f  to  hold. 

Glossocele.  An  extrufion  of 
the  tongue. 

Glossocoma.  A retraction  of 
the  tongue. 

GlOSSOCOMON,  . {y?.u}0‘crotco[XC’:t 

from  yhvffcrst 3 a tongue,  and 


G Y 


G Y 


to  guard).  An  inftrument  or  cafe 
for  containing  a fractured  limb. 

Glutia,  yhsTiot.  The  two  fmall 
protuberances  in  the  brain,  called 
Nates. 

Gluttupatens.  An  epithet 
for  the  ftomach. 

Gnidius,  is  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  others  fince,  to  fome  me- 
dicinal precepts  wrote  in  the  ifland 
of  Gnidos. 

G on agra,  (from  yovvt  genu,  the 
knee,  and  capio , to  take),  is 

the  gout  in  the  knee. 

Gone,  yovr..  The  feed.  But  in 
Hippocrates  it  is  the  uterus. 

Gong ron a,  yoyygwvn  A round 
tubercle  in  the  trunk  of  a tree.  Any 
hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous 
parts,  but  particularly  a bronchocele, 
or  other  hard  tumour  of  the  neck. 

GoNGYLION,  yoyyvhiov.  A pill. 

Gonoides,  (from  yen,  feed, 
and  u$o:3  form).  Refembling  feed. 
Hippocrates  often  ufes  it  as  an  epi- 
thet for  the  excrements  of  the  belly, 
and  for  the  contents  of  the  urine, 
when  there  is  fomething  in  them, 
which  refembles  the  feminal  mat- 
ter. 

Gramia.  The  fordes  of  the 
eyes. 

Gramme,  yguppr,.  The  iris  of 
the  eye. 

Graphioides,  (yja<pio£i$>);,  from 
ygcttpifj  Jly las , a pencil,  and  5^0^,  a 
form).  The  proceffus  ftyliformis. 
Alfo  a procefs  of  the  ulna  towards 
the  wrift.  The  mufculus  biventer 
vel  digaltricus  was  formerly  fo  called 
from  its  fuppofed  origination  from 
the  procefs  of  the  temple  bone  fo 
called. 

Gratterona.'  ^barlne. 

Gravatio.  Caros. 

Gnossus.  An  unripe  fig. 

G y m nast  i'c,  ( from  yvu.va.Zu,  e.v- 


trceo,  to  exercife),  is  fuch  a method 
of  cure  as  is  performed  by  exercife, 
or  that  part  of  phyfic  which  treats 
of  the  rules  that  are  to  be  obferved 
in  all  forts  of  exercifes,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health.  This  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  one  Herodi- 
cus,  born  at  Salymbra,  a city  of 
Thrace  ; or,  as  fome  fay,  at  Leutini 
in  Sicily.  He  was  firlt  mailer  of  V 
an  academy  where  young  gentlemen  [i 
came  to  learn  warlike  and  manly  : Je 
exercifes  ; and  whom  he  obferving  to  \ 
be  very  healthful  on  that  account,  he  \ 
made  exercife  become  an  art  in  re-  tia 
ference  to  the  recovering  of  men  out  \ 
of  difeafes,  as  well  as  preferving  \ gj 
them  from  them  : and  called  it  Gym - : nan 
naJliCy  which  he  made  a great  part  of 
his  practice  of  phyfic.  But  Hippo-  'v 
crates,  who  was  his  fcholar,  blames  1 fa 
him  fometimes  for  his  exceffes  in  ] 
this  kind  of  phyfic.  And  Plato  ex- 
claims  againft  him  with  fome  warmth, 
for  enjoining  his  patients  to  walk  [aC 
from  Athens  to  Megara,  which  is 
about  25  miles,  and  to  come  home 
on  foot  as  they  went,  as  foon  as  ever 
they  had  but  touched  the  walls  of  the  ,, 
city.  p 

GynJECIA,  (yvvaiaeur,  from  yvnr,)  m; 

woman).  It  fignifies  the  mendrua*, 
and  fometimes  the  lochia.  \\ 

Gy  NiECIUM,  (<yt nouxiiov,  from  ytlm  p j 
rt,  a woman).  A feraglio,  alfo  a 
name  for  Antimony. 

GyNECOMASTON.  yvvaixof/.ai7Tov. 

An  enormous  inerea-fe  of  the  breads  „ 

of  women.  f 

GyNAICOMASTOS,  yvvouy.ofjLyaToc. 

A man  whofe  breafts  are  large,  like  a Cl 

woman’s  ; from  ywr,  a woman,  and 
[Aufroc,  bread.  Alfo  tumours  on  [( 

women’s  breads.  t 

Gynacomystax,  (from  ywr , a „ 

woman,  and  ^vo-t a beard).  The 
hairs  on  the  female  pudenda. 
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ABENA.  The  name  of  a 
bandage,  contrived  to  keep 
he  lips  of  wounds  together. 

Hadid.  Iron. 

H .t’CCEitas,  The  quinta  effen- 
ia  of  the  chemifts. 

Haemagogos,  (from  blood, 
nd  ayu,  to  bring  away).  The 
liame  of  an  antidote  in  Nicolaus  My- 
epfus,  which  was  ufed  for  promot- 
ng  the  menftrual  and  hasmorrhoidal 
jluxcs. 

Hx  m A lops,  ( from  ai“ 
<,«,  blood,  and  a>T»  the  countenance). 
The  livid  marks  of  fugillations  in  the 
ace  and  eyes. 

H.s  m a t o p o r i a . A wafting  from 
i poverty  of  blood. 

HiEMATIA,  cctfAUTHZ,  Or  H&mallOriy 
tifjutruor.  An  epithet  for  a fort  of 
garura,  made  of  the  inteftines  of  fifh 
n ace  rated  in  fait. 

HjEM  ATOCHYSIS,  (from  au/.a9 

■blood,  and  to  pour  out).  It  is 
i term  ufed  by  Willis  to  fignify  an 
lsemorrhage. 

Halmatopedesis.  Bloody  fvveat. 

H 7EMATOPHLGE3CESTASIS,  a. 

Vo'pXotfiourrxenc.  Blood-making.  The 
. iver  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Injematopoetic  vifcus,  or  that  which 
» :onverted  the  chyle  into  blood. 

H^ematops,  is  flriCtl.y  ufed  by 
tl'ome  for  any  bloody  fuffuiion  or  the 
eyes  from  external  injuries,  or  other- 
jtvile,  as  the  words  from  whence  it  is 
derived  fignify  bloody  eyes.  But  Hip- 
pocrates ufes  it  frequently  in  a more 
.ax  fenfe,  for  any  concreted  or  Itag- 
nant  blood. 

IT  A l M 1 T K I T AS  A , HamiirUtUSy  vy.r 
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r^iraio?,  a fpecies  of  fever,  viz.  the 
femitertian. 

HtEMOCERCH  NUS,  Ciif/jOXS^^vov* 
Blood  brought  up  from  the  fauces, 
with  a noife,  or  rattling,  or  bloody 
excretions  difcharged  in  a dry  form. 

Haemodia,  cnfAwhct.  Stupor  of 
the  teeth  with  pain. 

Halatio  n,  ctXxTiov,  is  a purging 
medicine  prepared  with  fait,  and  to 
be  ufed  at  table  inftead  thereof : but 
we  find  little  of  this  kind  retained  in 
the  prefent  practice. 

Halchemia.  The  art  of  fufing 
falts. 

Halcyonium.  The  fpume  or 
froth  of  the  fea.  It  is  oil)*  or  bitu- 
minous. 

Hal  ices.  Pandiculation  after 
fleep,  or  upon  awaking. 

Halinitron,  is  ufed  by  the  La- 
tin writers  Hoffman,  Paracelfus,  and 
fome  others,  for  the  common  fal  ni- 
tri  or  faltpetre. 

Halmyrax.  A fort  of  nitre  pro- 
duced in  the  valleys  of  Media. 

H almyris.  The  name  of  a fpe- 
cies of  Sea-cabbage. 

PIaLMYRODES,  aX(/.v^uoric,  falfil - 
ginofusy  is  a term  given  by  Hippo- 
crates to  a particular  fever  that  is 
attended  with  fharp  brackifli  fweats. 

Halotf.chnics.  The  art  of  ex- 
tracting falts  and  their  fpirits. 

Han  dal,  Hart  data.  Bitter-apple. 

Hapsis,  avj/if.  The  fenfe  of  feel- 
ing. It  alfo  fignifies  connection 
with  refpeCl  to  bandages.  And 

in  Hippocrates,  fignifies  mad- 
nefs,  delirium,  or  lofs  of  reafon. 

Hapsicokia.  A fort  of  loath- 
ing of  food. 
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Harmos.  The  flefh  that  grows 
betwixt  the  teeth. 

Harp  a G a.  Amber. 

Harfastr u ?vi . A fpecies  of 

exercife  with  a ball. 

Harpax.  Amber;  alfo  a mix- 
ture of  quick-lime  and  fulphur, 

Ha  run  do.  The  Indian  reed. 

Hasacium.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Hastell^.  Splints  ufed  in  frac- 
tures. 

Haud.  Wood.  The  Arabs 
call  the  agalochum  thus,  by  way  of 
eminence.  It  is  alio  called  Haud  cd- 
cumeri,  Hand  bend,  and  Haud  heud. 

Hf.au tonti  mor  eu  memos.  One 
who  torments  himfelf. 

Herd  cm  edaria.  It  Is  one  of 
the  febres  erraticas. 

Hebe,  y.Qx.  This  word  is  ufed 
in  three  different  fignificaticns,  viz. 
for  the  hr  ft  hair  appearing  about  the 
genital  parts  ; for  the  parts  thern- 
itlves  ; but  more  jultly,  for  that  time 
of  youth  at  which  it  firft  appears  : 
whence  cuftom  hath  appropriated  it 
aimoil  folely  to  the  latter,  or  to  (ig- 
nify  youth  in  generai. 

He  dr  a,  i'j^a.%  1 he  anus  , alfo 

the  excrements  thence  voided.  It 
iometimes  ligmfies  the  bafis  of  dn 
abfeefs,  or  that  part  which  is  fubject- 
fd  to  that  which  is  converted  into 
pus,  Hippocrates  fometimes  ufes 
this  word  to  llgnify  a fpecies  of 
fra/iure. 

Hedricos.  An  epithet  for  re- 
medies appropriated  to  the  anus. 

Kedychroi,  yJvxcmi.  A name 
for  certain  troches. 

Hedy osmos.  A name  of  mint, 
on  account  of  its  fweet  fmell. 

Hei.cydrIOn.  A ftnail  ulcerous 
puftule. 

Hei. oyster,  from  to  draw. 
A hook  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

H eleagKUs,  A fpecies  of 
Gale. 

Hfe/ffiNi ast rum.  Ballard  ele- 
campane. 

HeLiqscORios,  Sun-fpurge. 


HE 

Heliotropium  indicum.  Po- 
tatoes. 

Helleborize.  Hippocrates, 
and  others  after  him,  ufed  prepared 
hellebore,  which  they  introduced  in- 
to the  reCtum  both  for  vomiting  and 
purging,  which  they  made  llronger 
or  weaker  as  they  required,  Tmd  the 
vomiting,  purging,  or  both  produced 
thus,  they  called  Hclleborixitig. 

Helocafolin.  A fort  of  cher- 
ry- A 

He  lodes,  or  Heloidesy  eAwcV, 
the  fame  alfo  as  rvpoSr y,  is  a pare.- 
cular  kind  of  fever  attended  with 
colliquative  fweats,  and  hath,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  tongue  dry  and  hard, 
borne  take  the  Anglicus  fudor, 
which  was  epidemical,  and  deferibed 
by  Lord  Verulam  in  his  Hi  (lory  of 
Henry  the  Vllth's  reign,  to  have 
been  of  this  kind. 

He  loti  s.  Plica  Polonica. 

H em  ix  a,  wia'-vx.  An  ancient 
meafure  of  different  contents  in  dif- 
ferent nations  ; but  now  ufed  in  me- 
dicine to  lignify  about  ten  ounces 
in  meafure. 

Me  m i oboi. i ox,  or  Hemiobolon , 
Half  an  obolus. 

Hem  io  lion,  vi m.w/?wcA.  The  fame 
as  Sejquialtera.  But  in  Galen  de  C. 
M.  S.  L.  it  particularly  fignilles  an 
ounce  and  half. 

H £ M ION  I S , ( from  y[jHOVr,:y 

a mule).  Mule’s  dung. 

Hemionium.  A name  for  the 
Afjylemum. 

Hemiplexia,  The 

fame  as  Hemiplegia,  or  according  to 
fome,  when  one  half  of  the  body  is 
affected  after  the  manner  of  an  apo- 
plexy. 

Hemirhombion,  Y,fjLif6Li@ior,  or 
Hemitomon.  A fort  of  bandage  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  called  alfo  Se« 
inirhombus,  from  its  figure. 

H EPATEROS,  ( :- TTuTYfoc,  from  rvrczp 
the  liver).  It  is  an  epithet  for  a fort 
of  dyfentery,  in  which  an  aqueous 
blood  is  fecreted. 
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Her  ACLEIOS,  Or  He- 

racleius,  from  H ^atc^snc,  Hercules,  Her- 
culean). An  epithet  of  the  epilepfy 
and  of  the  mania.  It  is  a name  alfo 
of  the  load-ltone. 

Her  acleoticon.  Origanum,  fo 
called  from  Heraclea , where  the 
bed  was  produced. 

Herculeus  morbus.  The  epi- 
lepfy is  thus  called,  from  the  terror 
of  its  attacks,  and  difficulty  of  cure. 
Some  medicines  alfo,  upon  the  fame 
foundation,  have  been  called  Hercu- 
leant in  order  to  denote  their  un- 
common force  ; hut  fuch  conceits  are 
now  much  in  negledt, 

L H ERPETON,  so-rrmov.  Ill  HippO- 
crates  it  is  a creeping  pudule  or  ul- 
cer. 


* 
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Signs 


Angli- 


Heterorhythomos.  Is  made 
by  Galen  a fpecies  of  the 
which  is  any  irregularity  of  the  pulfe  ; 
this  redrawing  it  to  that  particular 
fort,  where  it  beats*  like  one  of  a 
greater  or  lefler  age  ; as  if  a child 
hath  a pulfe  like  one  more  advanced 
in  years,  on  the  contrary. 

Hidrocritica,  (from 
fweat,  and  x^vu,  to  judge), 
taken  from  fweat. 

Hidronosos,  ) Sudor 

H IDROPYRETCS,  ) CUS. 

HlDROTICA,  1 o , -r 

TT  > Suaonhcs. 

hlDROTOPSEA,  \ * 

H H IEP.A  DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS.  An 

eledlary  was  formerly  prepared  under 
this  name,  and  fo  called  from  the 
colocynth  which  was  the  principal 
ingredient  in  it. 

H ieranosos.  Convulfion.  Some 
exprefs  by  it,  a continued  kind  of 
tconvullion  without  pain  orlofs  of  fen- 
jfibility, 

Hiera  picra.  The  holy  bitter. 
It  was  formerly  called  Hiera  Lovadii. 

J a 

It  is  a particular  compolition  of  aloes 
land  fpices,  and  fo  called  from  the  fup- 
#!po fed  excellency  of  its  virtues  ; the 
words  i:px y fanchiy  and  zrfka*,  amara , 
Ignifying  the  holy  bitter.  The  term 


Hiera  hath  alfo  for  the  fame  reafoa 
been  given  to  divers  cornpofitions,  by 
Logadius,  Ruffus,  Archigenes,  and 
others,  at  large  deferibed  by  jEgi- 
nctus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.  but  they  are  all 
difeontinued  in  the  prefent  practice. 

Hi  eropyr.  The  fame  as  the 
erythematous  fpecies  of  Inflamma- 
tion. 

AimANtosis,  Relax- 

ation, or  lengthening  or  fmallnefs  of 
the  uvula. 

H imas,  ifj.xc.  Properly  a leatlier 
thong  or  llrap.  But  in  medicine  it 
is  a laxnefs  of  the  uvula,  when  it  be- 
comes long  and  Bender,  it  differs 
from  the  cionis,  which  is  when  the 
uvula  is  thickened. 

Hin.  /flafedida . 

Hing.  The  Indian  and  Perfian 
name  for  afafoctida. 

Hingish.  The  afafoetida  ; and 
the  plant  which  affords  it. 

Hi  p p a c f:  , nr,;ccx.7 . The  rciin el 
of  a colt  ; alfo  ,the  name  by  which 
the  ancient  Nomades,  a people  of 
Scythia,  called  the  cheefe  . which 
they  made  of  mare’s  milk. 

Hippocrates’s  sleeve.  A 
woollen  bag,  made  by  joining  the 
two  oppofite  angles  of  a fquare  piece 
of  flannel,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid, 
uied  to  Brain  fyrups  and  decoftions 
for  clarification. 

H ippolapathum.  Monka  rhu- 
barb. 

Hi  p pom  axes,  (from  nr9ro{,  a horfe, 
and  to  be  mad).  Jt  is  a 

name  for  the  Cynocrambe , becaufe 
it  makes  horfes  mad  if  they  eat  it. 
Some  take  it  to  fignify  the  fecun- 
dines  of  a mare,  Laflly,  the  fleffiy 
fubftance  which  fometimes  adheres 
to  the  forehead  of  a new  foaled  colt 
is  thus  named. 

Hippo  m a r a t h it  u m , ( from  vce9 
a horfe,  and  fennel).  Horfe* 

fennel.  A name  alfo  of  the  English 
faxifrage  ; and  of  a fpecies  of  $>- 
fed. 


HlPPUP-IS,  (t7r7T8^tir»  ftom 

a horfe,  and  y^a:,  a tail).  It  is  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  botany,  nfed 
for  the  fame  plant  as  the  equifetum, 
but  is  alfo  by  Hippocrates  applied  to 
fuch  diforders  as  are  apt  to  proceed 
from  much  riding  ; as  debility  and 
weeping  of  the  genital  parls. 

Hira.  Some  exprefs  by  it  the 
inteftinum  jejunum  ; others  extend  it 
to  all  the  inteftines : and  others  mean 
by  it  all  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Hirapitanga  erasiliensibus 
Brafil-vvocd. 

Hirqi'lus.  A fpecies  of  faxi- 
frage. 

Hircus.  Every  one  knows 
properly  to  lignify  a goat ; but  be- 
caufe  that  creature  it  remarkable  for 
its  falacity,  and  inclination  to  venery, 
fome  phyfical  writers  have  thought  fit 
to  apply  Hircofi,  to  perfons  of  like 
difpolitions ; efpeciallv  thofe  juft 
come  to  puberty,  or  full  growth. 

Hirquus.  The  great  angle  of 
the  eye. 

Hispanicum  viride.  Verdi- 
gris- 

Hispiditas.  Hairinefs  in  ge- 
neral, but  in  a particular  fenfe,  it  is 
nfed  to  fignify  either  the  difeafe  cal- 
led Phalangofis , or  that  called  Dijli- 
chiafis. 

Hoitziloxitl.  Balfam  ofPeru. 

Holcimos,  (from  eA*^-,  to  draw). 
An  epithet  applied  to  what  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  flill  preferve  its  con- 
tinuity. It  is  alfo  fpoken  of  the  liver 
affe&ed  with  a tumor.  See  Galen 
de  Log.  AfTedt. 

Holer  a.  An  antiquated  word 
for  Cholera. 

Ho  lipp^e.  Thin  cakes  made 

with  flour  and  fugar,  poured  upon  a 
hot  iron,  figured,  and  then  fet  to  the 
fire  ; in  fome  difpenfatories  there  are 
purging  and  other  Holippa. 

Holotonicos,  from  oXoc,  whole, 


and  Tcivu'j  to  ftretch).  It  is  fpoken 
of  a univerfal  convulfion,  or  a rigor 
of  the  whole  body.  It  is  the  fame 
as  "Tetanus . 

Holquahuilt.  Peruvian  bark. 

H oma.  A kind  of  anafarcous 
fw6llin<r. 

O 

Homolinon.  Crude-flax,  or 

coarfe  flaxen  cloth  of  which  towels 
were  made  for  the  public  baths. 

H monopagia.  Head-ach. 

Homoplat;£.  The  fhoulder- 

blades. 

Homotonc  s,  (o/xoTcvof,  equal,  or 
rather  equable),  is  faid  of  fuch  dif- 
tempers  as  keep  a conftant  tenor  of 
rife,  ftate,  and  declenfion  ; and  is  par- 
ticularly applied  by  Galen,  to  thofe 
continued  fevers,  which  are  by  others 
alfo  called  Acmaftic,  laft 

deferibed  by  Bellini  De  Febr. 

FI  omunculus.  Paracelfus  would 
make  a man  without  a woman,  and 
digefted  femen  mafeulinum  in  a glafs 
placed  in  a dunghill,  and  produced 
fomething  like  a man,  according  to 
the  afiertion  of  fome  of  his  difciples; 
this  was  called  homunculus  Paracel- 
Jus. 

Horde  aceum  vinum.  Beer. 

Ho  roscope,  upoaxoiruy  was  one 
who  pretended  to  tell  from  the  figure 
of  a plant,  what  celeftial  influence  it 
was  under,  and  what  virtues  from 
thence  obtained ; but  Galen  in  his 
time,  took  notice  of  fuch  with  deri- 
lion.  It  is  lince  become  alfo  a term 
amongft  aftrologers,  of  not  much 
better  repute. 

Hortus,  fignifying  a garden; 
fome  writers,  as  Rolfinkius,  Macreen, 
and  others  have  thought  fit  to  apply 
it  to  the  privy  parts  of  a woman. 

Hyanche,  (from  vc,  a fwine,  and 
UXXU>  t0  ftrangle).  A quinfey,  ac- 
companied with  an  external  tumor 
on  each  fide  of  the  throat,  is  thus 
called,  becaufe  the  necks  of  fwine 
are  fubjedl  to  fwellings. 
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Kvban'thus.  A fpecies  of  Vi- 

a. 

Hydatodes,  (vSxTvhc,  or  Hy  da- 
ides  ^ from  vddlo-,  the  genitive  cafe 
f UV , water,  and  it OOCy  fhape).  Wa- 
;ry.  It  is  an  epithet  for  wine 
inch  diluted  with  water;  for  limpid 
l ine  ; for  the  aqueous  humour  of 
ic  eye,  and  for  one  in  an  Anafarca. 

Hyderos,  4r-c?.  A general  name 
;>r  a dro.pfy  ; but  by  Galen  it  is  par- 
iculavly  applied  to  Anafarca. 

Hydre  L£UM,  y^ogAauotu  A.  miX~ 
lire  of  oil  and  water. 

! HyDR  ENTE  ROCE  LE, 
rom  vouiii  water,  til-gov,  an  inteftine, 
,.nd  yr,Xr,  a tumor).  A tumour  from 
i he  dropfy,  and  a hernia  together. 

He droc elodes.  A fuppreflion 
,»f  urine  from  a rupture  of  the  urethra 
nto  the  ferotum. 

FIv  DROME  LON,  vcptpr^ov.  It  is 
nade  of  one  part  honey  impregnated 
yith  quinces,  and  two  parts  of  boiled 
vater,  fet  in  the  fun  during  the  dog 
lays. 

Hydronosos*  1 fromu^  water, 

Hydronosus,  d and  voaoq,  a dif- 
;afe).  Sudor  Anglic  us. 

Hydropege,  (fromtoa-^,  water, 
ind  7 rr.yr,,  a fpring),  Spring- water. 

Hydrophysocele,  (from 
•vater,  £i>7«,  a flatus,  and  a her- 
nia). A hernia  proceeding  from  a 
mixture  of  water  and  flatulencies. 

Hydropneumosarca,  (from 
Uw,  water,  rfviuxa,  fpirit  or  wind,  and 
7 itjJ;,  flefh).  It  is  a tumor  or  ab- 
feefs,  from  a mixture  of  flatulent,  or 
aqueous  and  carneous  fubftances. 
i Hydropeides,  (vjfOTrcEi^,-,  from 
a dropfy,  and  =*&>?>  refemblance). 
It  is  applied  to  aqueous  excretions, 
fuch  as  are  common  in  dropfies. 

! HyDROPY  RETOS,  ( yo£07rv£ET<* , from 
water,  and  a fever). 

Blanchard  fays  it  is  the  fame  as  the 
i §udor  A fig  lie  us. 

Hydr  OROSATON,  ( uJ^o^ocraTor, 
from  vSvf,  water,  and  a rofe). 
It  is  a drink  made  of  water,  honey, 
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and  the  juice  of  rofes.  See  AEginela • 
lib.  vii.  cap.  15. 

HyDRORRHODINCN,  vtywpoXti/oi'. 

It  is  water  mixed  with  the  oil  of 
rofes. 

Hydro  SACCHARUM,  vopcao'-Xyy-* 
pov.  It  is  a compofition  of  ftigar 
and  water,  which  anfvvers  to  the  Hy- 
dromel , by  changing  honey  for  fu- 
gar. 

Hydrosarca,  (from  water, 
and  <7 apf,  flefh).  A tumor  formed  of 
water  and  of  flefh. 

HyDROSA  RCOCELE,  (from 
water,  flefh;  and  a tu- 

mour). A fpecies  of  Hernia , com- 
pofed  of  flefh  and  water. 

Hydroseltnum.  Water-parfley. 

Hydroticus,  Hydrotice , ( yhu- 
t izoc,  from  tfyac,  fweat).  A medi- 
cine that  promotes  fweat, 

H YPALEIPTR  ON,  v7raAet7rT^ou  A 
fort  of  fpatula  for  fpreading  oint- 
ments with. 

Hypaleipton,  vrex  Xemrov.  A 
ligament. 

Hy  per^es theses.  Error  of ap 
petite  whether  by  excefs  or  deficien- 
cy. It  is  fynonimouk  with  Dr.  Cul- 
len’s order  of  Dvforexia. 

Hyp  ERCATHARS  I S,  (y$r t£X.aQix%0'ic9 
from  v7rigf  over  or  above,  and 

xuQanpu,  purgo , to  purge),  is  when 
medicine  has  purged  to  excefs.  It 
is  a variety  of  the  Diarrhoea  Mucofa , 
in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology. 

HyPERCORYPHOSIS,  ( vvtwozvtyu)* 
<ri;t  from  vvregt  above,  and 
the  vertex).  A prominence  or  pro- 
tuberance. Hippocrates  calls  the 
lobes  of  the  liver  and  lungs  Hypcrco - 
ryphofes. 

Hypercrisis,  cm-,  from 

V7tz£>  over  or  above,  and  xpivoj,  to  fe- 
parate).  It  is  a critical  excretion 
above  meafure  ; as  when  a fever  ter- 
minates in  a loofenefs,  the  humour3 
may  flow  off  fader  than  the  Arength. 
can  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
checked. 

HyPERE CRISIS,  V'SltgiX.XPiai^  Su> 
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pfcitxeretion.  It  is  the  fame  as  hy- 
percrifis. 

Hyperephidros  I s,  (from  vrrs^, 
excels,  and  ifyw;,  fweat).  Immode- 
rate fweating. 

Hyper  inesis,  t)7Tcpivrlo‘ict  Hyper- 
catharfis. 

Hyperi  nos,  tnregivou  Hypcrca- 
tharfis ; alfo  the  perfon  who  fuffers 
from  it. 

Hyp  EROA,  (vTTc^wa,  from  V7npf 
above).  The  palate. 

Hy  PERSARCOMA.  A polypUS 

in  the  nofe.  A flelhy  excrefcence. 

Hy  PEXODOS,  (vl7rs£o$riCf  from  ViTCy 
tinder,  and  s£o£&:,  pafling  out).  A 
flux  of  the  belly. 

Hypexocos,  vi rz%uzoc.  It  figni- 
fles  the  membranes  which  are  fpread 
under  other  parts,  as  the  pleura, 
See. 

Hypnobates,  wvoGuTr,ct  1 (from 

Hy  PNOBATASIS,  J 

Deep,  and  (Sxtvu,  to  go).  One  who 
walks  in  his  deep,  it  is  the  fame  as 
Somnambulo ; and  is  a fpecies  of 
Oneirodynia . 

Hy  pnologica.  It  teaches  the 
due  regulation  of  deep  and  waking. 

Hypnopceos,  (vjrvo7roH>c,  from 
w rvof,  and  Trout.1,  to  caufe).  Such 
medicines  as  procure  deep. 

Hypnotic,  (t>7 tiotmoc,  from  vmoty 
fomnus , deep).  Any  medicine  that 
induces  deep.  ' 

Hypocapnisma.  Suffumiga- 
tion. 

Hypocarodes.  7 One  who  la- 

Hypocarothis.  J hours  under  a 
low  degree  of  carus. 

HyPOCATHARSIS,  (v  VroKxQxig&l  r, 

from  w Totfub>  under, and  Kuba.i£urpurgo 
to  purge).  Itis  when  a medicine  does 
not  v/erk  fo  much  as  expected,  or 
but  very  little.  Or  a flight  purging, 
when  it  is  a diforder. 

. H ypoc austu m,  (u7 Toxavcrrov,  from 
t>rrc,  fubt  under,  and  ya\uy  urot  to 
burn),  A (love,  or  bot-houfe,  or 
jwy  fuch  like  contrivance  ; or  place 
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to  fweat  in,  or  to  preferve  plants 
from  cold  air. 

H Y POCERCHALEON,  ( U7T0Kegy£  i I 
^eov,  from  vTroy  and  xeg%K>$t  afpe- 
rity  of  the  fauces).  A ftridulous  ; I 
kind  of  Afperity  of  the  Fauces  and  Af  \ 
per  a Arteria. 

H\  POCHEOMENOS,  VTro^Eo/xsyoj*  ) 

One  who  labours  under  a cataradf.  t 

Hypoch ym a,  v7ro^v[^a,  } (from 
HyPOCFIYSIS,  J VTTO  3lld 

XV U,  to  pour),  A cataract. 

Hypocoelon,  (t’7 roKoihovj  from  ti 
vnot  under,  and  koi\ov,  the  cavity 
above  the  upper  eye*lid).  It  is  the  1 
cavity  under  the  lower  eye- lid.  | \ 

H Y POCOP  H OS  I S,  v,rt'o)iu@ui(ric»  Co - i 

phofis , but  in  a lefs  degree. 

Hyp  ocranium.  A kind  of  ab-  p; 
feefs,  fo  called  becaufe  feated  under 
the  cranium,  betwe'en  it  and  the  j 
dura  mater. 

H YPODEIRIS,  VirohlpU.  In  Rufus  || 
Ephelius,  it  is  the  extremity  of  the  \t 
fore-part  of  the  neck.  a 

Hypode  rmis.  The  clitoris. 

HyPOGLOTTIDES,  t/7ro"/AwTT»0£f.  fo 

They  are  a kind  of  medicine  to  be  if 
held  under  the  tongue  until  they  are 
diffolved. 

Hypoglutis,  (vtto 7A»mr,  from  jf 
vtto,  under,  and  yAar'oV,  the  nates).  K 
It  is  the  flelhy  part  under  the  nates  j{ 
towards  the  thigh.  Some  fay  it  is 
the  flexure  of  the  coxa,  under  the  f 
natCs.  'M  L] 

Hypomi  a,  (tTryfAiff,  from  utt*, 
under,  and  upocy  fhouldei ).  In  G a-  f 
len’s  Exegefis,  it  is  the  part  fubja-  Bf 
cent  to  the  fhoulder.  j0 

Hy  ponomos,  ( v 'ttovouoc*  from  ff( 
w&wopic,  a phagedenic  ulcer).  A ^ 
fubterraneous  place  A deep  phage- 
denic ulcer. 

Hypopedtum.  A cataplafm  for 
the  foie  of  the  foot. 

H y pop k asia,  - - 7 from 

Hy  POPHASIS,  ( V7ro$CKTiCy  J 
poa.2K(,  to  Appear  a little).  It  is  a 
fort  of  winking  when  the  eyc  lidi 
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ire  nearly  clofed,  or  it  is  when  a lit- 
lc  of  the  white  of  the  eyes  appear 
n fleep. 

HyPOPHASIS,  u7ro^acrK»  The 
rame  of  a fytnptom  which  coniiits 
jf  clofing  ihe  eyes  during  fleep,  but 
>nly  fo,  that  a part  of  the  eye  ap- 
Dears,  and  a flight  motion  of  the 
:ye  is  perceived. 

Hypo  PfIORA,  (u7ro$0£a,  from  utto- 
tep'jucoi  to  be  carried  or  conveyed 
jnderneatn).  A deep  fittulous  ul- 
eer. 

Hypo  put  h al  m ion,  vTropQzhmov. 
The  part  under  the  eye  which  is 
fubjeft  to  (well  in  a cachexy  or 
dropfy. 

Hypopta.  Sugillations  in  the 
parts  under  the  eyes. 

Hypopleurios,  vvoxtevfioq.  The 
pleura. 

Hypo  F YON,  (u7ro7rvov,  from  U7rc, 
under,  and  7rt/&v,  pl,s)‘  It  is  a col- 
lection of  matter  under  the  tunica 
cornea  of  the  eye. 

Hypor  inion,  v7 ropiHot.  A name 
for  the  parts  of  the  upper  lip  below 
the  lioltrils. 

IIyPOSARCA,  vt rocrotpKHi 

Hy  POSARCIDIOS,  vi Tocrafxihosj 

(from  vTrcy  under,  ando-apl,  flefh).  An 
anafarca.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology, 
it  is  fynonimoiis  with  Phyfconia . 

Hyposp  a D hJE  C S , v7roaTrxhxnx;. 
The  urethra  terminating  under  the 
glans. 

- H YP05P  ATHISMUS,  v7T07izsiho-[AO<;. 

The  name  of  an  operation  formerly 
ufed  in  forgery,  for  removing  deflux- 
ions in  the  eyes.  It  was  thus  named 
from  the  inllrument  with  which  it 
was  performed. 
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II Y POSPHAGMA,  V7 TocrpctytACf'  Ap^ 
fphagma.  It  is  an  extravafation  of 
blood  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the 
eye,  from  external  injury. 

Hypcstaphyle.  Relaxation  of 
the  uvula. 

Hy  postasis,  (vTroaTcKjic,  from 
v/picnnfM,  to  fubfide).  A fediment^ 
as  the  fediment  in  urine. 

Hypothet-.'N.  A fuppofitory. 

Hypoxylon.  A fpecies  of  C/a * 
varia. 

Hypozoma.  A name  for  the 
Diaphragm . 

H ypsiloides,-  yhxosil'-?.  A name  ♦ 
of  the  Os  Hyoides  ; alfo  of  the  Bajio - 
glo/Jus  mufcle . See  HyogloJJus. 

Hypt  I ASM  OS,  v&TizafASS.  A fu- 
pine  decubiture,  or  a naufea  with  in- 
clination to  vomit. 

Hypulus,  (y-cry \oe,  from  v'sjo,  un- 
der, and  «Xvi,  a cicatrix).  An  ulcer 
which  lies  under  a cicatrix. 

Hyssopites.  Wine  impregnated 
with  hyffop. 

Hyssopus  capitata.  Wild 
thyme. 

HystEKIAEGES,  vrTepzXyw.  An 
epithet  for  any  thing  that  excites 
pain  in  the  uterus.  Hippocrates  ap- 
plies this  word  to  vinegar ; arid 
others  fignify  by  it,  the  pains  which 
refemble  labour-pains,  generally  call- 
ed falfe  pains . 

Hysteroloxia.  Obliquity  of 
the  womb. 

Hysteron,  vimgov.  The  fecun- 
dines. 

Hysterophyse.  Phyfomeira . • 

Hysterophorus.  A fpecies  of 
Part  herd  unit 
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A C I N'T  HUS.  Hyaclnthus . 
Jamblici  sales.  A preparation 
with  fal  ammoniac,  fome  aromatic 
ingredients,  &c.  To  called  from  Jam- 
blichus,  the  inventor  of  it. 

JATRALEIPTES,  ^ctT^ot.'Kn'JTT-/]Cy 

from  iv.rpcc,  a phyfician,  and  uteitpu, 
to  anoint).  One  who  undertakes  to 
core  diftempers  by  external  un&ion 
and  fridlion  : Galen  makes  mention 
of  fuch  in  his  time,  particularly  one 
Diotas ; and  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
this  was  firft  introduced  by  Prodicus 
of  Selymbria,  who  was  a difciple  of 
jEfculapius. 

J ATROCH  YMICUS,  itt.Tpr.yv[juxoc, 
A chemical  phyfician,  called  Chymia- 
ter , who  cures  by  means  of  chemical 
medicines. 

Ja T RO L I PT I CE,  iaT£>o‘\st7mxr. 

The  method  of  curing  difeafes  by 
undlion  and  fri&ion. 

Jatroph vsicus.  An  epithet 
bellowed  on  fome  writings  which 
treat  of  phyfical  fubjc&s  with  re- 
lation to  medicines. 

Ibirace.  Guaiacum. 

Ibir/eum.  A wild  fpecies  of  li- 
quorice found  in  Brafil. 

Ibira  patanga.  The  Lignum 
Brafilium . 

Ibis,  »£kt,  was  a bird  much  like 
our  king-filher,  taken  notice  of  by 
the  Egyptians,  becaufe  when  it 
was  fick,  it  ufed  to  injecl  with  its 
ong-bill  the  water  of  the  Nile  into 
its  fundament,  whence  Langius,  lib. 
ii.  ep.  ii.  fays  they  learned  the  ufe 
of  clyfters. 

Ibiscui.  Marlhmallow. 

Ibixuma.  Saponaria  Arbor . 

Icago.  The  cocoa  palm-tree. 

Icthya,  The  ikin  of  the 

Squatinai  or  monk-filh : alfo  the 
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name  of  a hook  for  ex  trailing  the 
foetus. 

Icterus  albus.  The  white 

jaundice.  The  chlorofis  or  green- 
licknefs  is  fometimes  thus  called. 

Ictus.  A ftroke  or  blow.  It  lig- 
nifies  alfo  the  pulfation  of  an  artery, 
and  the  lling  of  a bee  or  other  in- 
feft.  ’ 

Idiotropia.  Idiofyncrafia. 

Igasur.  Nux  Vomica 

Ignis  calidus.  A hot  fire: 

fo  fome  call  a gangrene  : alfo  a vio- 
lent inflammation  ju(l  about  to  dege- 
nerate into  a gangrene. 

Ignis  frigid  us.  A cold  fire. 
A fphacelus  hath  been  thus  called, 
becaufe  the  parts  that  are  fo  affected 
become  cold  as  the  furrounding 
air. 

Ignis  persicus.  A name  of 
the  eryfipelas,  alfo  of  the  tumour 
called  a carbuncle. 

Ignis  sacer.  A name  of  the 
eryfipelas,  and  of  a fpecies  of  Her- 
pes. It  is  alfo  the  erythematous- 
fpecies  of  inflammation. 

Ignis  silvaticus.  A name  cf 
the  Impetigo. 

Ignis  rot.t-.  Fire  for  fufion.  It 
is  when  a veflel  which  contains  fome 
matter  for  fufion  is  furrounded  with 
live,  i.  e.  red  hot  coals. 

Ignis  sapientium.  Heat  of 
horfe-dung. 

Ignis  volagrius,  or  Volaticus. 
A name  of  the  Impetigo. 

Ignye ,^or  Ignys.  The  ham. 

Ilaphis.  A name  in  Myrepfus 
for  the  burdock. 

Ilech.  By  this  word,  Pamcelfus 
feems  to  mean  a firfl:  principle. 

Ileidos.  In  the  Spagyric  lan- 
guage it  is  the  elementary  air. 
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Tleon  cruentum.  Hippocrates 
dtfcribes  it,  in  lib.  De  Intern.  Affeft. 
In  this  difcafe,  as  well  as  in  the 
fcurvy,  the  breath  is  fetid,  the  gums 
recede  from  the  teeth,  hemorrhages 
of  the  nofe  happen,  and  fometimes 
there  $re  ulcers  in  the  legs,  but  the 
patient  can  move  about  his  bufihefs 
very  well. 

I l I a d u m,  or  Iliadus.  It  is  the 
firft  matter  of  all  things,  confin- 
ing of  mercury,  fait,  and  fulphur. 
Thefe  are  Paraceifus’s  three  princi- 
ples. His  Hindus  is  alfo  a mineral 
l'pirit,  which  is  contained  in  every 
element,  and  is  the  fuppofed  caufe 
of  difeafes. 

Ili aster.  Paracelfus  fays  it  is 
the  occult  virtue  of  nature,  whence 
all  things  have  their  increafe. 

Ilingis,  (>Xi yy6st  from  iA»W>  a 
vortex).  A vertigo  in  which  all 
things  appear  to  turn  round,  and  the 
eyes  grow  dim. 

Iliscus.  Avicenna  fays,  it  is 
madnefs  caufed  by  love. 

Illinctus.  A lindlus. 

Illicio.  Enthlafis . 

II  los,  The  eye. 

Illosis,  ithucric.  A diflortion  of 

the  eyes. 

Illutamentitm,  was  an  ancient 
form  of  an  external  medicine,  like 
the  Ceroma , with  which  the  limbs  <Jf 
wreltlers,  and  others  delighting  in 
like  exercifes,  were  rubbed,  efpeci- 
ally  after  bathing;  an  account  of 
which  may  be  met  with  in  Baccius 
De  Thermis. 

Illutatio.  Illutation.  It  is  a be- 
fmearing  any  part  of  the  body  with 
mud,  and  renewing  it  as  it  grows 
dry,  with  a view  of  heating,  drying, 
and  difeuffing.  It  is  chiefly  done 
with  the  mud  found  at  the  bottem 
of  mineral  fprings. 

Illys,  iAAu?.  A perfon  whofquints, 
or  with  diftorted  eyes. 

Ilys,  The  feces  of  wine. 

Alfo  an  epithet  forfediment  in  llools 
which  referable  faeces  of  wine  j alfo 
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the  fediment  in  urine  when  it  refem- 
bles  the  fame. 

Imbecillitas  oculorum.  Cel- 
fus  fpeaks  of  the  Nuftalopia  by  this 
name. 

Immersus.  Sunk,  or  hid  ; is  a 
term  given  by  Bartholine,  and  feme 
other  anatomifts,  to  a mufcle  now 
commonly  called  Subfcapu laris . 

Implicated,  is  faid  by  Celfus, 
Scribonius,  and  fome  others,  of  thofe 
parts  of  phyfic  which  have  a necef- 
fary  dependence  on  one  another  ; but 
hath  more  flgnificantly  been  applied 
by  Bellini  to  fuch  fevers,  where  two 
at  a time  affli&  a perfon,  either  of 
the  fame  kind,/  as  a double  tertian  ; 
or  of  different  kinds,  as  an  inter- 
mittent tertian,  and  a quotidian, 
called  a Semitertian. 

Impia  herba.  Cudweed. 

Impluvium.  An  embrocat ion. 

Impuber,  is  faid  of  fuch  as  have 
not  yet  hair  upon  their  privy  parts, 
which  befpeaks  a ripenefs  for  gene- 
ration ; but  Helmont,  with  fomc 
others,  affirm  females,  capable  of 
conception  before  fuch  an  appear- 
ance. 

Incantation,  is  ufed  for  a way 
of  curing  difeafes  by  charms,  defend- 
ed by  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and  fome 
other  chemical  enthufiafts  : but  thofe 
who  have  purfued  a better  way  of 
reafoning,  have  defpifed  fuch  delu- 
fions. 

Incendium.  A burning  fever, 
or  fometimes  any  burning  heat. 

iNcrNsiQ.  The  fame  as  Incen- 
dium. It  is  alfo  a hot  inflammatory 
tumour. 

Incernjculum.  A ftrainer  or 
ficve.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a name  for 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Inc  ide,  hom  ineido,  to  cut.  Me- 
dicines are  faid  thus  to  do,  which 
confift  of  pointed  and  {harp  particles, 
as  acids,  and  moft  falts  ; by  the  forte 
or  infinuation  of  which  the  particles 
of  other  bodies  are  divided  from  oite 
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another,  which  before  cohered.  And 
thus  fome  expedorating  medicines 
are  faid  to  incide  or  cut  the  phlegm, 
jyhen  they  break  it  fo  as  to  occalion 
its  difcharge. 

Idiana  radix.  Ipecacuanha. 

Indica  camotes;  Potatoes. 

Indicating  days,  are  the  fame 
as  critical  days. 

Indicum  lignum.  Logwood. 

Indicus.  Sweet  and  bitter  coitus. 

Indicus  morbus.  The  venereal 
i difeafe. 

Indusium.  A fhirt  : alfo  the 
amnios. 

Ingravidation,  is  the  fame  as 
impregnation  or  going  with  child. 

Inhumation.  Some  chemilts 
have  fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of 
digeflion  which  is  performed  by  bu- 
rying the  materials  in  dung,  or  in 
the  earth.?  u.. 

In  ion,  iviov  The  occiput.  Blan- 
card  fays  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  ; others  lay,  it  is  the 
back  part  of  the  neck. 

Injacd latio.  So  Helmcnt  calls 
a diforder  which  confifts  of  a violent 
fpafmodic  pain  in  the  ftomach,  and 
an  immobility  of  the  body. 

Innominati  nervi.  A name  pf 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerve?. 

iNOPHYLLyw.  A fpecies  of  qa- 
lophyllum. 

Intercurrent  fryers.  Thofe 
which  happen  in  certain  feafons  only, 
are  called  It atioftary. ; but  others  are 
called  by  Sydenham,  intercurrents. 

f'NTRRpy.5,  (from  inter, "be tween, 
and  cutem,  therein).  Anafarca. 

Interden  fium.  The  intervals 
between  teeth  of  the  fame  order, 
r.  ^'i'ERDiyrru-M.  A corn  betwixt 
the  toes.  • r:;  ... 

_ ■ Tnte  r evem  | N f,  u m.  The  pe  rinse - 
urn.  ! : [ 1 . : 

Inter  ; u Mjpflfc  M.b Sty  u s J The 
••$F?!cpfy.  ftz  hs  sis 

^ InterKu'nt,ii  d-ie5.  Ciittaal 
«4y?>  ' . via  { ’j  . 
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Internus.  A name  of  the  lax* 

ator  metnbranse  tympani. 

Interpellatus  morbus.  In 
Paracelfus  it  is  a difeafe  attended 
with  irregular  or  uncertain  parox- 
yfms. 

Interpolate  dies.  In  Para- 
celfus  thefe  are  the  days  interpolated 
betwixt  two  paroxyfms. 

Interceptum.  The  uvula  and 
the  feptum  navium. 

Intrinseci.  Painful  dilbrders 
of  the  internal  parts. 

Introcessio.  Deprejfio. 

Inustion.  Is  fometimes  ufed 
for  hot  and  dry  feafons ; but  moll 
commonly  by  furgeons  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  cautery. 

InY  ERECUNDUN}  OS.  OfFrOtt- 

tis. 

Ion.  The  violet. 

Ionia.  Ground-pine. 

IoS  A cchar,  icoot^a.^  Sugar  of 
violets. 

Iotacismus.  A defed  in  the 
tongue  or  organs  of  fpeech,  which 
renders  a perfon  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing his  letters. 

Ioui.  A reftoratiye  alimentary 
liquor  prepared  in  Japan.  It  is  made 
from  the  gravy  of  half-roafted  beef, 
but  as  to  the  reft  it  is  kept  a fecret. 

Iralha.  A fpecie?  of  palm- 
tree.  . •'  * • L) 

Iria.  A fpccies  of  cyperus. 

Iringus.  Eryngo. 

Is,  tc>  a fibre.  Its  plyraj  is  *vtr. 
Some  fay  that  Hippocrates  ufed  this 
word  indifferently  for  a fibre  and  a 
nerve ; and  it  is  clear  that  other 
writers  have  done  the  fame. 

Isa  da.  So  the,  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  call  the.  Lapis  nephritcus . 

Isaros.  A r\ame  lor  the  arum. 

- Isa t odes,  ica? ufac.  Of  the  co- 
lour of  woad. 

Isc a.  A Ibrtjof  fungous  excref- 
cence  of  the  oak,  of  of  the  hazej, 
&c.  The  ancients  ufed  it  as  the 
m.oderne  ufe  moxa. 
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IsCH.EMOV,  from 

to  reftrain,  and  a^a,  blood).  A 
name  for  any  medicine  which  re- 
trains or  flops  bleeding. 

I S C H AL  mum.  A fpecies  of  Andro - 
pogon.  t 

IsCHNOPHONIA,  (icr^vo!punu^  from 

urxvoct  tender,  and  tpwvr,  the  voice). 
A fhrillnefs  of  the  voice  ; but  more 
frequently  an  hefitation  of  fpeech, 
or  a Hammering  ; it  is  the  pfeUifmns 
hafitans  of  Cullen. 

Ischnotis,  *<r%v«Tr$.  Leannefs. 

Isnardi.  A fpecies  of  Ceuiau- 
rea. 

Jsora.  The  fcrew  tree,  a fpecies 
of  Helifleres. 

Iso t o n i . See  Acmcjlicos . 

Isthmion,  icrfaiov.  The  narrow 
paffagc  between  the  mouth  and  gul- 
let : the  fauces. 

Ithmoides,  falfely,  for  Ethrnoi- 
des. 

Itinerarium.  The  catheter; 
alfo  a ftaff  ufed  in  cutting  for  the 
Hone  ; it  is  thus  named  by  Hildanus. 

I v a pecan  G A . Sarfaparilla. 

Jabotapita,  A fpecies  of  Qch~ 

fta. 
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Jacaranda  alba  veJ  brazi* 
liensis.  It  is  like  the  European 
palm-tree.  It  is  plentiful  in  Brazil, 
where  a pottage  is  made  of  it,  and 
called  Manipey>  which  is  a good  flo- 
machic. 

Jagra.  A fort  of  fugar  obtain- 
ed from  the  juice  of  a fpecies  of  palm- 
tree. 

Janitor.  A name  for  the  Py- 
lorus. 

Janitrix.  A name  for  the  Vena 
Porta. 

Jecur.  The  liver. 

Jecur  uterinum.  The  Pla- 
centa is  by  fome  thus  called,  from  the 
fuppofed  iimiiitude  of  its  office  with 
that  of  the  liver. 

Je.cor.aria  vena.  The  hepa- 
tic vein. 

Jetica.  The  Brafilian  name  for 
Spanifh  potatoes.  . 

Jonthlaspi,  A fpecies  of  Cly- 
peola. 

Jupiter.  A name  for  tin,  be- 
cause fuppofed  under  the  gover la- 
ment of  that  planet. 
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1 TV  AATH.  The  Terra  Japonic  a. 
Kadanaku.  Common  aloes. 
K^kuria.  The  gum  elemi-tree. 
Kalmii.  A fpecies  of  Hiera- 
tium. 

Kanki.  A fpecies  of  Mimufops . 
Kara  b it  us.  An  Arabic  term 
for  a phrenitis,  or  delirium. 

Karfe,  By  this  the  Arabians 
underftand  the  bed  fort  of  true  cin- 
namon. 

Kayl.  Sour  milk. 

Kenne.  The  name  of  a done 
generated  in  the  eye  of  a flag. 
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Kerva  oleum.  01.  Ricini. 

Kik,  or  Kikl.  The  palma  chrifti 
plant. 

K l e i n i a . A fpecie  s of  Cacalia . 

Koleiius.  A dry  ulcer. 

K o L T o . Plica  Polonica. 

Kurudu.  The  true  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Kymia.  A cucurbit. 

Kymit  elevatum,  White  fub- 
limed  cinnabar. 

Kymolea.  The  dime  or  mud 
gathered  under  grind-ftones. 

K.Y-N  a . Opoponax , 
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T ABAR1UM.  Looferiefs  of  the 
5 j teeth. 

Labis,  AaiSir,  any  forceps,  from 
ha.p@<u/aj,  to  lay  hold  on. 
k Lab  lab.  A fpecies  of  Dolichos. 

Labrusca.  The  wild  Virginian 
vine.  A fpecies  of  Vitis . 

Laccopedon.  So  the  Atheni- 
ans call  the  lax  part  of  the  ferotum. 

Laceratura.  A lacerated  wound 
made  by  tearing. 

Lacertuli.  Bundles,  e.  g.  of 
fibres,  &c. 

Lacertus.  That  part  of  the 
arm  from  the  ffioulder  to  the  elbow. 

Laconicum.  A Hove,  bagnio, 
or  fweating  room. 

* Lactic  a.  The  Arabian  name 
for  that  fpecies  of  fever  which  the 
Greeks  call  Typhos  or  Typhadss. 

Lactic  in  i a.  Aliments  prepared 
of  milk.  « 

Lactucimina.  Aphthae. 

Lactumen.  Achor. 

Lactumina.  Little  ulcers  or 
evufiy  fcabs  in  the  Hein,  io  called  be- 
cauie  they  chiefly  happen  to  chil- 
dren at  the  breaft. 

Lada.  Black  pepper. 

Lada  chh.u.  Gujnea  pepper. 

Ljemgs,  ^at poc.  The  gullet  or 
throat.  ' • - /. 

L^tifican^s,  HridMy  Hgnifying 
making  joyful,  hath  been  applied  to 
many  compofitions  under  the  inten- 
tion of  cordials  ; but  both  the  medi- 
cine and  diilin&ion’  are  now  quite 
difufed. 

L agar  os,  ^xycf.osc.  An  epithet 
for  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Lagon,  huyw*  The  flank. 

Lagostoma,  The  hare-lip. 

La  m a c.  G um  arable. 
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L a MBD  acismus.  A defeat  in 
fpeech,  which  conliHs  lh  an  inability 
to  pronounce  certain  confonnnts,  or 
is  that  Hammering  or  difficulty  of 
fpeech  called  PfeUifmus  Lallans , that 
is,  when  the  letterL  is  pronounced  too 
liquid,  and  often  in  the  place  of  R. 

Laonica  curatio.  A method 
of  curing  the  gout  by  evaporating 
the  morbid  matter  by  topics. 

LaFARA,  AaTraga.  The  flanks, 
from  -Keen reify,  to  empty,  becaufe  this 
part  falls  in  as  if  empty. 

Laparocele.  A rupture  through 
the  fide  of  the  belly. 

Lapidellun,  or  Lapidellus.  The 
name  of  a kind  of  fpoon,  formerly 
ufed  to  take  out  fmull  Hones  and 
fragments  from  the  bladder. 

Laqueus-gutturis.  A malig- 
nant inflammation  of  the  tonflls. 

Larbason,  Antimony. 

L at  ten.  Brafs. 

La l^can i a.  The  ccfophagus 
or  the  throat. 

Laurosis.  The  fpodium  of  fi- 
ver ; fo  calleddrom  Mount  Laurus, 
where  there  were  Tilver  mines. 

. Lavacra.  Waffies.  Such  as  are 
ufed  to  improve  the  fkin. 

Lav ir ed i um.  A bath  for  the 
feet. 

L a z a r i m o r b u s , or  Malum.  The 
elephantiafis,  or  leprofy. 

Lebbf.ck.  ^Egyptian  mimofa, a 
fpecies  of  Mimofa . 

Le chen eon.  A name  for  the 
torcular  Herophiii. 

, Lectisternium,  is  ufed  by 
fome  writers  for  all  that  apparatus 
which  is  neceflary  for  the  care  of  a 
lick  perfon  in  bed.  And, 

Lectualis,  is  faid  of  a perfon 
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whofe  diflemper  requires  him  to  be 
confined  in  bed  ; fignifying  the  fame 
as  Clitiicus , xXmttoc,  amongft  the 
Greeks,  from  letlus , a bed. 

Lectualis  morbus.  A difeafe 
which  confines  a patient  to  his  bed. 

Lectuli.  Couches.  In  thefe 
chaff  was  mixed,  with  proper  ingre- 
dients coarfely  powdered,  that  their 
qualities  may  be  abforbed  into  the 
body  whilll  the  patient  is  laid  on 
them. 

Leiopodes,  >.6i5 'rto^tc.  Splay,  or 
broad-footed.  It  is  when  the  middle 
of  the  infide  of  the  foot  is  not  hol- 
low, but  plane. 

Leit  HiEMiij  [XEiSaifAoi,  from  Asi- 
<7r&’,  to  be  deficient,  and  blood) . 
Thofe  are  thus  called  who  have  too 
little  blood. 

Leipodermos,  (ae»7 roh^tocy  from 
Xe»rrw,  to  be  deficient,  and  the 

fkin).  A perfon  is  thus  called  who 
hath  loll  his  prepuce. 

LeiPOPSYCHIA,  ("kin Tc\jyv^iaf 
from  ’Kh'tt u> y to  leave,  and  the 

foul  cr  life).  A fainting  fit,  a lan- 
guor, &c.  It  is  fynonimous  with 
Adynamia. 

LEIPYRIA,  (As»? -v^OLCt  from  Aft? 

to  leave,  and  7rvt , heat  or  fire).  A 
dangerous  fpecies  of  ardent  fever, 
wherein  the  internal  parts  are  fcorch- 
ed  with  heat,vvhi!ll  the  external  parts 
are  cold.  It  is  a kind  of  tertian. 

Lenos,  Ar.yof.  In  Hippocrates  it 
fignifies  a channel  or  excavation, 
made  in  fome  machines  for  making 
extenfion,  acd  reducing  fradlured 
bones.  Herophilus  gave  this  name 
to  what  is  called  Torcular  Hero - 
phili. 

Lent  icula.  A freckle,  fuch  as 
is  feen  on  the  face,  arms,  &c.  of 
fome  whofe  fkin  is  affedled  by  the 
fun.  See  Ephelis. 

Lentico,  fignifies  a freckly  or 
feurfy  eruption  upon  the  fkin  ; fuch 
efpecially  as  is  common  to  women  in 
the  time  of  childbearing. 
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Leo,  befides  its  application  to  a 
particular  animal  commonly  known, 
is  alfo  by  phyfical  writers  ufed  in 
various  fenfes  ; as  for  a difeafe  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  a^i- 
t iccatc,  which  is  a fpecies  of  leprofy, 
the  fame  as  Elebhantiajis  : but  the 
chemilts  have  moil  grievoufiy  tor- 
tured it,  by  applying  it  to  feveral 
of  their  compounds. 

Leon  in  a lepras.  * Lcontiafis. 

Leontiasis.  A variety  of  Ele- 
phantiajis. 

Lepidoeides,  from 

A iTnc,  fquama,  a fcale,  and  si'SC,  for- 
ma, fhape),  is  applied  to  fome  of 
the  futures  of  the  head,  as  is  Lepiao - 
favcoma  by  M.  Aurel,  Sererinus,  to 
lome  flelhy  excrefcences  refembling 
feales  in  lhape.  Lepidoeides  particu- 
larly denominates  the  fquamous  fu- 
ture of  the  fkull. 

Lepidosarcoma.  See  Lepido- 
eides. 

Leporinum  rostrum.  The 
piece  of  flefh  which  is  often  feen  be- 
tween the  divifions  of  the  hare-lip. 

Leptophonia.  Par  aphonia  Clan- 
gens. 

Leros,  a vpoc.  ►A  flight  delirium. 

Leseoli  morbus.  So  Paracel- 
fus  calls  the  jaundice. 

Leseolus.  Paracelfus  fays  it 
cures  the  jaundice,  but  does  not  fay 
what  it  is. 

Leuce,  A=u*r,  by  the  Latins  Alba 
Vitiligo , and  Lepra  Alba , is  a fpecies 
of  the  leprofy,  where  the  eruptions 
are  whiter  and  fmoother  ; but  not 
fo  effentially  differing,  as  to  require 
any  thing  particular  in  its  cure.  See 
Alphas. 

Leucorrhois.  It  is  that  fpecies 
of  Diarrhoea . in  which  there  is  a too 
copious  difeharge  of  mucus.  Alfo 
when  in  cales  of  the  piles  the  dif- 
eharge is  not  bloody  but  mucous. 

Levisanus.  A fpecies  of  Brunia , 
and  a fpecies  of  Protea. 
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Libanotus.  Frankincenfe. 

Lib  do.  The  itch. 

Lichanos.  The  fore-finger. 

Lichenastrum.  A name  of  a 
kind  of  mofs. 

Ligatura  veneris.  A name 
for  Camphor , from  a fuppofition  that 
it  checks  the  venereal  appetite. 

Lilium  paracelsi.  The  lily 
of  Paracelfus ; or,  the  tincture  of 
metals.  A mixture  of  copper  and 
antimony,  another  of  regulus  of  an- 
timony and  tin,  and  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, nitre,  and  tartar,  are  melted 
together  in  a crucible,  and  then 
poured  into  a mortar.  They  are  in- 
troduced as  hot  as  poffible  into  a 
matrafs,  and  fpirit  of  wine  is  poured 
upon  them.  The  mixture  is  digell- 
ed  till  the  fpirit  has  acquired  a red 
colour. 

Part  of  the  metallic  fubjlances  cal- 
cines during  their  fufion  jj  by  means 
of  the  nitre,  the  tartar,  afjd  jfitre  al- 
kalize together  ; the  fimliportion  of 
metallic  calx  augments  the  caufticity 
of  the  alkali,  which  thereby  btcomes 
more  able  to  a&  upon  the  oily  prin- 
ciples of  the  fpirit  of  wine.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  this  tinclure  is 
a little  more  coloured  than  the  tinc- 
ture of  fait  of  tartar. 

Li m oct on i a,  hipoKTovia , is  ufed 
by  Hippocrates  and  fome  others  of 
the  ancients,  to  exprefs  the  utmoft 
d if! refs  from  hunger. 

Lingodes.  Fevers  are  fo  called 
that  are  much  attended  with  a hic- 
cup. 

\Linosyr:s.  German  goldilocks, 
t fpecies  of  Chryfocoma. 

Lippii.  Egyptian  fmall  purple 
flowering  centaurea  : a fpecies  of  Cen- 
taurea*  . 

Lipopsychia.  Leipo ( ifyebia. 

Liquor  siRiNiAcys.  Gum  Ben- 
jamin . 

Lithagogus,  (from  A»9or,  a 
(lone,  and  ayv,  to  bring  away).  Ail 
epithet  for  a medicine  that  expels 
the  ftone. 


Lithoides,  (*»&>«&);,  from 
a (lone,  and  uLr,  form).  An  epithet 
for  the  os  petrofum.  it  is  fo  called 
from  its  hardnefs. 

Loch,  or  Lohoch . Arabian 
names  for  thofe  forms  of  medicines 
which  are  now  commonly  called  Bc- 
leg  mas,  Lambatives,  Lmftufes , or  the 
like,  which  fee. 

Log  as,  a 07a?.  The  white  of  the 
eye.  • 

Lohoc.  See  Loch. 

Lonchoton.  A name  for  the 
belt  fpecies  of  B itriol . 

LoPHADIA,  hoQici,  OF  Lo- 

phia.  Names  of  the  firfl  vertebrae 
of  the  back.  Lophia  alfo  fometimes 
figniiies  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

Lop  ha  nt  hus.  Chinefe  hyflop, 
a fpecies  of  Hyjfopus. 

Lordosis,  a ocSvar.  ft  is  when 
the  fpine  bends  towards  the  fore 
parts  ; when  applied  to  the  bones  of 
.the  legs,  it  figniiies  bow-legged.  It 
is  a name  for  the  Lumbago , and  the 
Tabes  Dorfalls. 

Lorica.  A kind  of  lute  with 
which  glafs  retorts,  & c,  are  coaled, 
before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

Lorina  matricis.  An  epilepfy, 
or  a convulfive  diforder,  proceeding 
from  the  uterus. 

Loxartkrus.  Supple  joint. 

Lues  deifica.  One  of  the  pom- 
pous names  for  the  epiltpfy. 

Lues  neukodes  convulsiva. 
It  is  a mild  typhus. 

Lumbrici.  The  round  worms. 

Lumbrici  lati.  Tape- worms. 

Lunaetria.  In  the  chemical 
jargon,  it  is  a fpecies  of  he61ic, 
which  is  curable  in  one  period  of  the 
moon. 

Lupus,  firi^lly  fignifies  t, he  wolf, 
or  wild  dog  ; but  fome  perfons  have 
figuratively  applied  it  to  a grievous 
eating  ulcer,  like  the  Phagedaua. 
Tfie  cancer  is  thus  named  by.  fome. 

Lupus  ph ilosopkorum.  Anti- 
mony. 


Luz.  Some  of  the  Jewifli  rab'* 
bins  relate  ftrange  ftories  of  a bone 
thus  named,  and  which  they  fay  is 
found  betwixt  the  laft  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  and  the  os  facrum  ; but 
as  there  is  not  any  fuch  bone,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  one  of  the  fefamoid 
bones  has  been  miftaken  for  it.  They 
relate  amongft  other  ftories,  that 
.God  will  make'  ufe  of  this  bone  at 
the  laft  day  to  raife  the  dead,  mak- 
ing the  body  to  grow  again  from  it, 
as  a plant  does  from  the  feed. 

Lycanche.  A fpecies  of  Quincy. 

Lycanthropi a,  (from  Aujor,  a 
wolf,  and  ro;,  a man).  Ly- 
canthropv.  It  is  a fpecies  of  melan- 
choly, or  of  madnefs.  Some  call  it 
erratic  melancholy , becaufe  the  patient 
wanders  about,  and  cannot  reft  in 
any  one  place.  Aetius  in  his  Tetr^r 
bib,  calls  it  Cynanthropy.  OnbaGus 
informs  us,  that  “ thefe  patients 
leave  their  houfes  in  the  night  time, 
and  in  every  thing  imitate  wolves, 
and  wander  about  the  tombs  until 
break  of  day. 

Lycium.  A name  of  the  In- 
j dian  thorn. 

Lycoctonum.  The  yellow  poi- 
| fonous  aconite  j a fpecies  of  Aco 
nitum , 


Lygistum.  A fpecies  of  Pc~ 

tefia. 

Lygmos,  Kvyfjioc.  An  hiccough. 

Lygi  SMOS,  (\vyurf4.oe9  from  AOyQup 
torqueo).  A luxation. 

Lynceu s,  ‘from  lynx , a creature 
of  a quick  fight,  is  ufed  by  fome 
for  a collyrium  to  ftrengthen  the 
eyes ; and  hence  alfo  a perfon  is 
laid  to  be  lynceus , or  lynx-eyed,  who 
hath  a quick  ftrotig  fight. 

Lyncourion,  (from  >vy^  a 
lynx,  and  yjor,  urine).  Various  are 
the  opinions  of  writers  concerning 
this  fubftance  ; but  the  rnoft  proba-p 
ble  is,  that  of  Dr.  Watfon,  viz, 
that  it  is  Tourmaline. 

Lyn codes,  ’KvyyuAi ef.  The  hic- 
cuping  quotidian  fever. 

Lyssa,  Xvfc-z.,  or  forra,  ftricily 
fignities  the  madnefs  of  a dog,  which 
is  communicable  by  his  bite,  but  is 
more  laxly  applied  to  the  bite  of 
any  venomous  creatures;  whence 
the  Pulvis  Antilyjfus  in  the  former 
London  Difpenfatory  takes  its  name, 
as  being  accounted  good  againft  fuch 
evils. 

Lythron,  Duft  mixed 

with  fweat ; but  Hippocrates  occa- 
fionally  exprelfes  by  it,  the  menftrual 
blood.  i 
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ACAPATLI.  Sarfaparilla . 
Mach^ria.  Peach  kernels. 

Machaon,  is  the  proper  name 
i of  an 'ancient  phylician,  faid  to  be 
j one  of  the  fons  of  JEfculapius ; 

; whence  fome  authors  have  fancied 
to  dignify  their  own  inventions  with 
’ his  name,  as  particularly  a collyrium 
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deferibed  by  Scribonius,  intitled., 
Afclepias  Machaonis  ; and  hence  alfo, 
medicine  in  general  is  by  fome  called 
Ars  Mach  lonia. 

Mach  in  u lzf.., A diminutive  of 
the  fame  word,  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
phyftcal  writers  to  exprefs  thofe  little 
compofttions,  which  are  parts  of 
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more  compound  bodies,  and  which, 
by  their  peculiar  configura  ion,  are 
deflined  to  particular  offices.  Thus 
in  anatomy,  the  various  textures, 
combinations,  and  decuffations  of 
the  fibres  compounding  the  middles, 
nerves,  or  membranes,  often  are  ex- 
prefied  by  this  term. 

MaCROCEPHALI,  (jt.vxo'SKitpa.'hci, 
the  long  heads,  from  yuvprc,  long, 
and  xitp.y  fc,  the  head).  They  fee m 
to  have  been  a nation  in  fome  part 
of  Cappadocia.  Hippocrates  fays  in 
his  treatife  on  air,  &c.  that  the 
length  of  their  heads  was  at  tirft 
owing  to  a law  or  cuftotn,  which 
arofe  from  an  opinion  that  thofe 
who  had  the  longed  heads  were  the 
mod  noble  ; whence,  as  loon  as  the 
child  was  born,  they  fafhioned  its 
tender  head  with  their  hands,  and 
by  the  ufe  of  bandages,  &c.  forced 
it  to  grow  lengthwife  : thus  the  na- 
tural fpherical  figure  of  the  head 
was  perverted,  and  the  length  in- 
creafed.  lie  adds,  that  in  time  na- 
ture conformed  to  the  cudom,  but 
in  a farther  period  nature  had  again 
recovered  her  ufual  mode. 

Macrop  NOE  A,  { xolx^oxvcicc , 7 from 
MaCROPNI'S,  J 

long,  and  to  breathe).  It  is 

one  who  fetches  his  breath  at-  long 
intervals. 

Made  fact  i on,  is  properly  re- 
ceiving fo  much  moidure,  that  a bo- 
dy is  quite  foakcd  through  by  it  ; 
whence  madid  a is  faid  by  fome  of 
any  thing  made  tender  by  infufion 
or  decoction. 

Made  lion.  Bdellium.  * 

Mad isis,  (Aufarii.  Baldnefs. 

M o acylon.  Th e f r u i t o f t he 
arbutus.  • 

M a g a L a 1 7 r>.  - M attgaruft. 

Mag  d a lf: ©n*£s.  Maflcs1  of  plaf- 
ter,  or  of  other  compofitions,  reduc- 
ed to  a cylindrical  form;  they  are 
alio  called  Cylindrr. 

Magi  a,  ^ciyYs,  'magic,  anciently 

• , .itoi  • 


expreffed  ohly  an  uncommon  extent 
of  knowledge, in  natural  things;  as 
the  didin&ions  of  Magician,  Brach- 
man,  Druid,  and  Prophet,  were  af- 
cribed,  by  diderent  nations,  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  to  perfons  fuppofed  to 
excel  in  it;  but  chemidfy  and  en- 
thufiafm  have  latterly  much  corrupt- 
ed this  term  by  calling  in  the  aflif- 
tance  of  fome  fupernatural  power, 
and  commonly  that  of  an  evil  fpirit, 
for  the  obtaining  fueh  acquirements; 
and  chiefly  Paracelfus,  CrolJius,  and 
Helmont,  have  treated  it  in  this 
manner,  alleging  much  to  be  done 
in  medicine  by  magic  or  inchant- 
ment  ; and  hence  arife  likewife  our 
modern  legends  of  witchcrafts,  and 
exorcifms,  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
have  not  a little  been  > encouraged 
by  prieftcraft.  1 

Magisterial  remedy,  isfome- 
times  retained  in  the  cant  of  empi- 
rics, more  for  its  great  found  than 
any  fignificancy.  ”*  ° 

Magist  ery,  is  a term  made  ufe 
of  by  chemifls  to  tignify  a very 
fine  powder  made  by  folution  ■ and 
precipitation,  as  of  biiinoth,  lead, 
&c. 

Magistery  of  lead.  If  to  a 
folution  of  lead,  fixed  alkali  be  ad- 
ded, it  feizes  on  the  acid,  taking  the 
place  of  the  lead,  which  falls  down 
in  a white  powder  named  thus. 

Macistralis.  When  applied 
to  medicines,  it  is  the  fame  with 
Medicamenta  JLxtemporanea. 

JVt  a g m a , [/.ay y, a , exprefles  the 
dregs  or  refiduum  after  infufion  or 
diflillation. 

Magna  arteria.  The  Aorta . 

Ma  nges,  f/jwyvp:*  File  load- done, 
the  wonderful  properties  of  which 
have  greatly  puzzled  and  employ dd 
the  enquiries  of  many  great  men  ; 
but  their  opinions  thereupon  are  of 
no  great  uie  in  medicine.  It  is  an 
ore  of  iron. 

Magnes  -a  lb  us,  White  load- 
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ftone.  It  >3  a. fort ‘of  rocky  marie. 

Magn.es  arsexicalis.  Arfeni- 
cal  magnet  It  is  a compofition  of 
equal  parts  of  antimony*  fulphur, 
and  arfenic,  mixed  and  melted  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  become  a glafty  body. 

M agnes  epilepsia.  The  na- 
tive cinnabar. 

Magnesia  opalina.  In  mak- 
ing thehepar  antimonii,  fomc  add  to 
the  antimony  and  nitre,  decrepitated 
fa  l ammoniac,  and  thus  make  the 
opalin.  It  is  a weaker  emetic  than 
the  liver  of  antimony. 

Ma  GNUM  DEI  DONUM.  So  Dr. 
Mead  calls  the  Peruvian  bark. 

Magnus  morbus.  The  great 
difeafe.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the 
epilepfy. 

M a h a l f.  B\  A fnecies  of  Prunus. 

i 

M a h m o u d y . Sc  ammonium . 

Mala  Assyria.  The  citron. 

Mala  mt hiop  i c a.  A fpecies 
of  Licoperjicon. 

Mala  cotonea.  The  quince. 

Mala  insana  N’Gra.  The 
fruit  of  the  black-fruited  night- (hade. 
See  Melongena. 

Ma  ac i a,  f. i*kaxiot . A depraved 
appetite,  when  fuch  things  are  co- 
veted as  are  not  proper  for  food ; 
but  the  etymology  of  the  term  feems 
doubtful,  unlefs  it  be  from  fx.cO-.a.crcr^i 
mollio , to  foften,  becaufe  too  lax  a 
tone  of  the  ftomach  is  generally 
the  occafion  of  indigeftion,  and  un- 
ufual  cravings. 

Malacticos,  mot.  Emol- 

lient. 

Malagma,  from 

'Sccavtr,  to  foften).  It  is  fynonimous 
with  Cataplafma,  from  the  frequency 
of  making  cataplafm  to  foften  ; but 
formerly  malagmas  were  made  of 
many  other  ingredients. 

•'  Malag  eta,  Malagueta.  Grains 
of  Paradife. 

Mala m iris.  A fpecies  of  Pi- 

ter- 

.Malax.  . 1 The  foftening  of 

Malaxatio.  ynny  thing,  (from 
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[xah-x ?(ra}t  to  foften). 

Mal  azissatus.  One  whole  tef- 
ticles  are  concealed  in  his  body. 

Male.  The  arm-pit. 

Malis.  A purulent  ulcerous  tu- 
mour, with  pain  from  an  infe<!ft  in 
it,  or  a* pungent  pain  from  an  infedl 
lodged  in  a part  without  ulcer  or 
tumour. 

Maltheorum.  Sa l Gem. 

Ma  lum  mortuum.A  malignant 
fpecies  of  lepra , or  fcab,  which  ren- 
ders the  body  livid,  with  crufty  ul- 
cers, void  ot  fanies  and  of  pain. 

Malum.  A difeafe.  In  a ftri& 
fenfe  it  is  the  difeafe  called  Proci- 
dentia oculi ; it  is  when  the  eyes  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  the  eye-lids. 

Mvncoron.  According  to  Ori- 
ba Pius’s  account,  it  is  a kind  of  fqgar 
which  is  found  in  a fort  of  cane. 

Mancurana.  Marjoram. 

Manga  rati  a.  Ginger. 

Maniguetta.  Grains  of  Para- 
dife. 

Maniodes.  Maniacal. 

M ansorii  musculi,  (from  matu 
do,  to  eat)  The  fame  as  Majfeters . 

Manus  christi  simplices.  A. 
name  given  to  certain  troches  made 
of  the  fugar  of  rofes. 

Manus  christi  perlat;e. 
When  pearls  are.  added  to  the  ma- 
ntis Chrifti  fimplices,  they  are  thus 
named. 

Manus  dei.  An  epithet  for 
opium,  and  a name  for  a refolvent 
plafter  which  is  deferibed  by  Le- 
mery.  1 - * 

M a r p a . A fpecie  s of  Ricinus . 

Marasmodes,  ( ux^xo’/jiuoT) , front 
marafmus , a confumption,  and  eifroc, 
forma , fhape).  Ufed  by  fome  for 
fuch  fevers  as  leave  the  body  greatly 
wafted. 

Marchionis  pulvis.  . The 
marquis’s  powder.  It  is  defigned  as 
an  antiepileptic,  and  confifts  of 
peony,  miileto,  and  elks-hoofs,  &c, 

Marcor.  Apreternatural'drovv- 
finefs. 
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Marisca.  An  excrefcence  about 
the  anus,  the  piles  in  a ftate  of  tu- 
mour, the  Hamorrhois  tumcns  of 
Cullen. 

Marmort ge.  A variety  of  the 
Pfeudoblepjis  hrtaginaria,  in  which 
fparks  and  flalhesof  fire  are  fuppofed 
to  prefent  themfelves. 

Mar  mo  reus  tartarus.  The 
hardeft  fpecies  of  Human  Calculus . 

Martial.  Sometimes  ufed  to 
exprefs  preparations  of  iron,  or  fuch 
ns  are  impregnated  therewith  ; as  the 
Martial  Reguliis  of  antimony,  &c. 

Maschale.  The  arm-pit. 

Maschalister.  A name  for 
the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  back. 

Materia  perl  at  a.  Ifinftead 
of  cryftallizing  the  falts  contained  in 
the  liquor  feparated  from  diaphoretic 
antimony,  an  acid  be  poured  into  it, 
a white  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a very  refractory 
calx  of  antimony. 

Mat  eriatura.  Caftellus  ex- 
plains morli  materiatura  to  be  difeafes 
of  intemperance. 

Matricalia.  Medicines  ap- 
propriated to  diforders  of  the  ute- 
rus. 

Meconium,  (ywximw  from  (xnxuv, 
Papavcr,  a poppy).  Is  properly  the 
condenfed  juice  of  poppies,  or 
opium. 

M eden a.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  Ulcer. 

Medianvm.  The  Mediajlinum . 

Mediastima.  Inflammation  of 
the  mcdiaftinum. 

M EDI  A ST  INI1  M CEREBRI.  The 
falciform  procefs  of  the  dura  mater. 

Medic  amentaria.  Pharmacy. 

a 

It  is  the  art  of  making  and  preparing 
medicines. 

Medicaster.  A falfe pretender 
to  the  knowledge  of  medicine ; the 
fame  as  Quack. 

Mbdi  cina  tristitije.  An  epi- 
thet given  to  faffron,  on  account  of 
its  chenring  effects. 


Medicinal  days.  Sucharefo 
called  by  fome  writers,  wherein  no 
crifis  or  change  is  expe&ed,  fo  as 
to  forbid  the  ufe  of  medicines,  in 
order  to  wait  nature’s  effort,  and 
and  therefore  require  all  afiiftance 
from  art  to  help  forward,  or  prepare 
the  humours  for  fuch  a crifis  : but  it 
is  moft  properly  ufed  for  thofe  days 
wherein  purging  or  any  other  evacu- 
ation, is  molt  conveniently  complied 
with. 

Medicinal  hours.  Are  thofe 
wherein  it  is  fuppofed  that  medicines 
may  be  taken  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage, commonly  reckoned  in  the 
morning  fading,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner,  about  four  hours  after 
dinner,  and  at  going  to  bed  ; but  in  c 

acute  cafes,  the  times  are  to  be  go-  1 

veined  by  the  fymptoms  and  aggra- 


vation of  the  diftemper.  * 

Medius  venter.  The  middle  Cl 

venter,  is  the  thorax,  or  che It.  fc 

Mel  ain  a nos  os.  The  black  to 
difeafe.  Hippocrates  applies  this  Pr 

name  to  two  difeafes.  In  the  firft 
the  patient  vomits  black  bile,  which  A 

is  fometimes  bloody  and  four  ; fome-  ' ^ 


times  he  throws  up  a thin  faliva  ; ' to 

and  at  others  a green  bile.  See.  In  M 
the  fecond  the  patient  is  as  deferibed 


in  the  article  Morbus  Niger.  the 

Melanagogues.  Are  fuch  nie- 
dicines  as  are  fuppofed  particularly  to  ou$ 

purge  off  black  choler,  (from  nio; 

niger,  black,  and  ctyuf  ducoy  to  lead).  futu 

But  there  is  no  fuch  diftm&ion  of  M 

choler  now  much  regarded,  and  fan 

confequently  this  term  is  but  little 
ufed. 

MeLaNCHLORUSj  fA,ef/.oty^7\a)for.  delcr 

Livid  colour  of  the  fkin,  the  black  Wei 
jaundice.  "■•a!  I ^hj, 

MelcA,  [m\xx.  Galen  fays  it  is  a i Gorz 
Roman  word  ; and  Conftantine,  lib.  Hunt 
xviii.  de  Agricultura,  fays  it  is  no-  the Aj 
thing  but  milk  repofited  in  an  tar-  Alj 
then  pot,  firft  well  feafoned  with  ; philof 
boiling  hot  vinegar,  by  which  nuao*  decor 
*8 


there  was  a reparation  of  the  thicker 
fubllance  of  the  milk  from  the  whey. 

Melegeta.  ) Grains  of  Pa- 

Meleguetta.  ) radife. 

Mel  eios,  tAY)hiioc»  A fpecies  of 
alum,  which  is  made  in  the  illand  of 
Melos. 

M eli ge i on.  Blancard  fays  it  is 
a fetid  oleous  humour,  of  the  con- 
fidence of  honey,  difcharged  from 
ulcers,  complicated  with  a caries  of 
the  fubjacent  bone. 

Melitismos,  fjc A linc- 
tus  prepared  with  honey. 

Mel l ago.  Any  medicine  is 
thus  called  which  hath  the  confif- 
tence  and  fweetnefs  of  honey. 

Melon,  ju.y)A&v.  See  Melo.  A dif- 
order  of  the  eye,  and  is  when  it  pro- 
tuber;ates  out  of  the  focket. 

Me  los  is,  A term 

which  frequently  occurs  in  Hippo- 
crates, De  Capit.  Vulner.  for  that 
fearch  into  wounds  which  is  made  by 
furgeons  with  the  fpecillum,  or 
probe. 

Melotis,  fXY^un;.  Is  ufed  for 
the  letfer  fpecillum,  and  often  for 
that  particular  instrument  contrived 
to  fearch  or  clean fe  the  ear  with, 
jmore  commonly  called  Aurifcalplum . 

Mendosus.  Is  ufed  by  fome  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  fpurius,  or  iliegiti- 
imis  ; Mendofa  CoJiay  falfe  or  fpuri- 
ous  ribs  ; Mendoja  Sutura , the  iqua* 
mous  future,  in  the  fkull,  or  baftard 
future,  from  mendax , counterfeit. 

Meningophylax,(  u.wyyo<pvhu£, 
from  fs.rMyiy  a membrane,  and  (pv^ac~ 
to  guard).  Is  an  inftrument 
ufed  in  wounds  of  the  head,  largely 
delcribed  by  Celfus,  but  more  accu- 
rately with  its  ufe,  by  Scultetus, 
Arm.  Chirurg.  part  i.  tab.  2.  fig.  io. 
Goraeus  takes  notice  of  fomewhat  like 
it  under  the  name  Veclisy  the  fame  as 
the  Mochlion  of  the  Greeks. 

Mensis  philosophicus.  A 
phiiofophical  or  chemical  month. 
According  to  fome,  it  is  three  days 


and  nights,  others  fay  it  is  ten,  and 
there  are  who  reckon  it  to  be  thirty 
or  forty  days. 

Mentulagra.  A diforder  of 
the  penis,  induced  by  a contra&ion 
of  the  ere&or^s  mufeuli,  and  caufing 
impotence.  It  is  the  fame  as  Paulus 
Ammianus  explains  of  the  fpadones. 
Jofeph  Grundpeckius  calls  the  vene- 
real difeafe  thus. 

Meron,  fAYipo*;.  The  thigh. 

Merus.  Applied  to  feveral 
things  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  genuine, 
or  unadulterated,  as  merum  vinum , 
neat  wine. 

Mrs i re.  A diforder  of  the  JU 
ver,  mentioned  by  Avicenna,  accom- 
panied with  a fenfe  of  heavinefs,  tu- 
mour, inflammation,  pungent  pain, 
and  blacknefs  of  the  tongue. 

Mesomeria.  So  Rufus  Ephe- 
fius  calls  that  part  of  the  body  which 
lies  between  the  thighs. 

Mesop  HRYON,  f/ s&oQgVov,  So  Ru* 
fus  Ephefius  calls  that  part  of  tire 
face  which  lies  betwixt  the  eye- 
brows. 

Mesopleurios,  In- 

tercoftal  mufcles. 

Met  a basis,  and  Metabole , perx- 
Cacn< [A.iTu£o*r.  Signifiesany  change 
from  cne  thing  to  another,  either 
in  the  curative  indications,  or  the 
fymptoms  of  a diftemper. 

MET  A CINEMA,  f MTa.x.\w,(/t,x . A 

removal  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  from 
its  proper  fituation. 

M E T A C 0 N D y L I , (piTaZwhhcb 

from  HAST  a,  after,  and  novovfa'i  a 
knuckle).  The  lalt  joints  of  the 
fingers  next  the  nails. 

MetAPHRENON,  perct'DptvoV'.  The 
back,  properly  the  part  betwixt  the 
fhoulders. 

Metaptosis,  is  Paid 

of  the  change  of  one  difeafe  into  an- 
other ; and  is  didinguifhed  into  a 
diadoebe , when  the  tranfla- 

tion  proves  falutary,  as  of  congeiied 
matter  from  the  nobler  parts  to 
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thofe  which  it  can  do  no  harm  to, 
but  be  critically  exterminated  ; and 
a metatafuy  (xsTucrTeto-i?,  which  is  a 
change  for  the  vvorfe,  or  without 
any  fuch  advantage. 

Mf.tal.  A fpeciesof  Datura. 

Meteor  ism  us.  Tympanites . 
METEOROS,(^sT£&;cor,  from  and 

*j»'&,to  elevate).  Elevated,  fufpend- 
ed,  eredt,  fublime,  tumid.  Galen  ex- 
pounds pains  of  this  fort,  as  being 
thofe  that  affedf  the  peritonaeum,  or 
other  more  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
body  : thefe  are  oppofed  to  the  more 
deep-feated  ones. 

Met  HE  MERINOS,  A 

quotidian  fever. 

Methodica  medicina.  Signi- 
fies that  practice  which  was  conduc- 
ted by  rules,  fuch  as  are  taught  by 
Galen,  and  his  followers,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  empirical  practice. 

M E top  ion,  or  Aietopium,  \xitx- 
9TI01-.  American  fumach,  a fpecies  of 
Rhus.  It  is  a name  of  the  bitter  al- 
mond, alfo  of  an  oil,  or  an  ointment 
made  by  Diofcorides,  which  was 
thus. called,  becaufe  it  Had  gaibanum 
in  it  which  was  collected  from  a plant 
called  Melopium. 

Metopon,  Metopum,  [Xi-rwiTov.  The 
forehead. 

Metosis.  A kind  of  amaurofis, 
from  an  excefs  of  fnort  fightednefs. 

Metre  nchytes,  ( m.v,t  ^tyyurr,c , 
from  (xr.rpcc,  the  uterus,  and  syyyu.,  to 
infufe,  or  pour  into).  Injections  for 
the  uterus:  alfo,  a womb-fyringe. 

Metrocelides,  (from  (xvar.c,  a 
mother,  and  * a fpot,  or  mole). 
A mole  or  mark  imprefied  upon  the 
child  by  the  mother's  imagination  on 
the  foetus* 

Metro  mania.  A rage  for  re- 
citing verfes.  In  the  A$a  Societatis 
Medicae  Havnienfis,  publifned  1779, 
is  an  account  of  a tertian  attended 
with  remarkable  fymptoms;  one  of 
which  was  the  metro-mania , which 
the  patient  fpoke  extempore,  having 
never  before  had  the  leafl  tafte  for 


poetry  ; when  the  fit  was  off,  the 
patient  became  fi.upid,  and  remained 
fo  till  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm, 
when  the  poetical  powers  returned 
again. 

Milphosis,  txfrQcjcns.  A bald- 
nefs  of  the  eye-brows ; alfo  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  fleth  in  the  corners  of 
the  eyes. 

Minium  gr^corum.  Native 
cinnabar. 

Miserere  me  1.  This  is  applied  to 
fome  colics,  where  the  pains  are  fo 
exquifite  as  to  draw  compaffion  from 
a by-ftander  ; the  term  importing  fo 
much. 

M isochtmicus.  Thus  fome 

were  called,  who  profeffed  themfelves 
enemies  to  the  chemifls,  and  their 
cnthufiaftic  conceits. 

Mithridatiu m.  The  eledlary 
called  Mithridaie , from  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pop.tus  and  Bithynia,  who 
experiencing  the  virtues  of  the  fim- 
plts  feparatcly,  afterwards  combined 
them  ; but  then  the  compofition  con- 
fitted  of  but  few  ingredients,  viz. 
twenty  leaves  of  rue,  two  walnuts, 
two  figs,  and  a little  fait : of  this  he 
took  a dofe  every  morning,  to  guard 
himfelf  againft  the  effedlsof  poifon. 

Miva.  An  ancient  term  for  the 
form  cf  a medicine,  not  unlike  a 
thick  fyrup,  now  called  Hlarma- 
1 lade . 

M och li a,  /xo^Tua.  Ufed  by  the 
Greek  writers  for  the  reduction  of 
difiocated  bones,  from  the  name  of 
an  inftrument  much  ufed  therein, 
called  by  the  Latins  Vefiis)  a lever. 
Whence  alfo  Hypomochlion. 

Mochi.ica.  Violent  purges. 

Mogilalia,  ( fxo  yt?ia?ua  from 
fxoytc,  difficulty,  and  AaAe-w,  to  fpeak). 
A difficulty  of  fpeech.  It  is  the  P/el - 
li/mus  Acheiios  of  £Xr.  Cullen. 

Mol  a,  fxvXr;.  A name  for  the 
knee-pan,  for  the  dentes  molares, 
and  for  the  jaws.  It  alfo  fignifies  a 
grinder.  ■ 
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Mqi.le.  Indian  maflich. 

Mollificatio.  A barbarous 
term  for  a palfy  of  the  mufcles  iri  any 
particular  part. 

Molybdos.  Lead. 

Molyza.  A head  of  garlic,  or 
garlic  which  hath  a head  not  divi- 
fible  into  cloves. 

Momiscus.  The  part  of  any  of 
the  dentes  molares  next  the  gum. 
The  dentes  molares  are  themfelves 
called  Momifci. 

Mon  el  li.  A fpecies  of  Ana- 

gallis. 

Monocolon.  In  Paracelfus  it  is 
the  Intejiinum  ReElum. 

Monomachon.  The  inteftinum 
caecum. 

Monopagia,  or  Monopegia.  A 
pain  in  the  head  which  affects  only 
one  point. 

Morbus  arquatus.  The  jaun- 
dice. 

Morbus  attonitus.  Theepi- 
lepfy. 

Morbus  coxarius.  See  Ar- 
thropuofis . 

Morbus  gallicus.  The  ve- 
nereal difeafe. 

Morbus  herculeus.  The  epi- 
lep'fy. 

Morbus  infantilis.  The  epi- 
lepfy. 

Morbus  inbicus.  The  Indian 
difeafe,  the  venereal  difeafe. 

Morbus  magnus.  The  epi- 
lepfy. 

Morbus  niger.  The  black  dif- 
eafe. So  Hippocratesnamed  it,  and 
thus  defcribed  it.  This  'diforder  is 
known  by  vomhing  a concrete  blood 
of  a blackifh  red  colou. . and  mixed 
with  a large  quantity  of  infipid,  acid, 
or  vifcid  phlegm.  This  evacuation 
is  generally  proceeded  by  a pungent 
tenfive  pain,  in  both  the  hypochon- 
dria , and  the  appearance  of  the  dif- 
eafe is  attended  with  anxiety,  a ccm- 
preffive  pain  in  the  prsecordia,  and 
fainting,  which  laft  is  rpore  frequent 


and  violent,  when  the  blood  which 
is  evacuated  is  fetid  and  corrupt. 
The  ftomach  and  the  fpleen  are  the 
principal,  if  not  the  proper  feat  of 
th  is  difeafe. 

Morbus  regius.  The  jaun- 
dice. 

Morbus  sacer.  The  epilepfy. 

Moro.  An  abfcefs  in  the  fleih, 
refembling  a mulberry. 

Morsuli,  are  ancient  names  for 
thofe  forms  of  medicines  which  were 
to  be  chewed  in  the  mouth,  as  a lo- 
zenge, the  word  fignifying  a little 
mouthful. 

M orta.  Pemphigus. 

Mortariolum.  In  Chemiftry, 
it  is  a fort  of  mould  for  making  cu- 
pels with,  alfo  a little  mortar.  In 
Anatomy,  it  is  the  fockets  of  the 
teeth. 

Mosch.  Caftellus  fays,  they  are 
a fort  of  roriferous  veffels,  which 
Billius  difcovered  in  the  kidnies. 

Mucocarneus.  In  M.  A Seve- 
rinus, it  is  an  epithet  fora  tumour,  a 
abfcefs,  which  is  partly  flefliy  and 
partly  mucous. 

Mu lae.  Pu Rules  contracted  either 
by  heat  or  cold. 

Mulsum,  Mufus , or  Mulfe , 
Hydromel ; though  foinetimes  it  fig- 
nifiea  wine  fweetened  with  honey. 

-Musadi.  Sal  ammoniac 

Myc  es,  (f/.vx.  ,from  to  wink, 
fhut  up,  or  obftrud).  It  is  a wink- 
ing, doling,  or  obftrudion.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes,  to  ulcers,  and  to 
the  vifeera,  efpecially  the  fpleen, 
where  it  imports  obltru&ions.  In 
furgery,  it  is  a fungus,  fuch  as  arifes 
in  ulcers  and  wounds.  Some  writers 
fpeak  of  a yellow  vitriol,  which  is 
called  Myce. 

Mychthismos,  (pvx Oiffpoft  from 
(. , to  mutter,  or  groan).  In  Hip» 
pocrates  it  is  a fort  of  fighing  or 
groaning  during  refpiration,  whilft 
the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs. 
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Myconoides.  An  epithet  for  an 
ulcer  which  is  full  of  mucus. 

Mycter.  The  nofe. 

Mycteres,  pv xt ripe. 'The  noftrils. 

M YDESIS,  ■(lA.V&r.cric,  fl'Om  (.ivhv, 

to  abound  with  moifture).  It  im- 
ports in  general,  a corruption  of  any 
part  from  a redundant  moifture.  Bui 
Galen  applies  it  particularly  to  the 
eye-lids. 

My  don,  pv$av*  Fungous  flelh  in 
a fiftulous  ulcer. 

Mylacris.  The  knee-pan. 

Myle,  j MvXn.*  The  knee-pan,  or 
a mole  in  the  uterus. 

My  lon.  Staphyloma . 

Myocephalum,  (pvoxtipahov,  from 
HD ia.y  a fly,  and  xitpoc^rjj  the  head). 
A humour  in  the  uvea  tunica  of  the 
eye, which  refembles  the  head  of  a fly. 

Myocolitf.s.  So  Vogel  calls  in- 
flammations in  the  mufcles  of  the 
belly. 
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MyriNga,  Myrinx.  x\  barbarous 
word  for  the  membrane  of  the  ear,  i: 
called  the  drum. 

Myrmecium.  A moift  foft  wart, 
about  the  fize  of  a lupine,  with  a 
broad  bafe,  deeply  rooted,  and  very  I v: 
painful.  It  grows  on  the  palms  of 


the  hands  and  foies  of  the  feet. 

Myron,  ^o>.  An  ointment,  a 
medicated  oil  or  unguent. 

Myrton.  The  clitoris. 
Myurus.Au  epithet  for  a fort  of 
finking  pulfe,  when  the  fecond  ftroke  fi 


is  lefs  than  the  ftrft,  the  third  than  y 
the  fecond,  &c.  Of  this  there  are  b 
two  kinds : the  fii  ft  is  when  the  pulfe 
fo  links  as  not  to  rife  again ; the  c 
other,  when  it  returns  again,  and 
rifes  in  fome  degree.  Both  are  ef- 
teemed  bad  prefages. 

Myxosarcoma.  A fort  of  tu- 
mour j alfo  called  Mucocarnius . 
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NACTA.  An  apoftemation  of 
the  breafts,  particularly  thofe 
of  women. 

Naducem.  So  Ayicenna  calls  a 
mole  in  the  womb. 

Nai  corona.  Cowhage,  or  cow- 
itch. 

Nakir.  According  to  Schen* 
kius,  it  is  a violent  flatulence,  which 
pafles  from  one  limb  to  another. 

Nap  ha.  -Orange-flower. 

Napy.  Muftard. 

Narce,  [vx(,x n whence  Narcoti- 
ca).  A torpor,  or  dullnefs  of  fenfation. 
It  alfo  fignifies  a ftupefacftion  of  the 
fenfes  by  medicines,  in  order  to  ren- 
der a perfon  lefs  fenfible  of  pain. 
Narcosis,  ftupor, 


numbnefs).  A ftupefa&ion. 

Nasale,  7 , . 

xr  > an  errhine. 

Nasal i a*  j . 

Na scale.  A fort  of  pefiary  made 
of  wco^or  of  cotton. 

Nasc  aphthon.  Cafcarilla% 

N a s d a . Naphtha . 

N as  it  as.  A defect  of  the  voice, 
by  its  palling  through  the  nofe. 

Nastos.  The  walking-cane.. 

Natta.  A tumour  of  the  wen 
kind.  It  hath  a narrow  bafis,  but  a 
much  larger  body.  Lin  nee  us  fpeaks  of 
it,  as  rooted  in  a mufcle. 

Nau.tig.us.  The  Tibi  alas  Pof- 
ticus  is  fo  called  from  the  ufe  which 
failors  make  of  it  in  climbing. 

Njeapolitanum  unguentum. 
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If  Neapolitan  ointment.  The  unguent 
eccru!.  mit.  is  now  always  ufed  for 

Necessary  res.  The  non- 
naturals. 

Nedyia,  vvdvix.  The  abdominal 
vifcera. 

Nedys,  The  flomach,  or 

the  belly. 

Nedyusa,  vrX&ru,  An  epithet 
for  thirft,  fignifying  its  being  vio- 
I ‘ lent. 

Nefrf.ndes.  Properly  it  is 
fucking-pigs ; but  it  is  applied  to 
young  children,  or  old  people,  who 
have  no  teeth. 

N e ara,  vzioapa..  The  lower  part 
of  the  belly. 

Nelumbo.  A fpecies  of  Nym- 
ph a a. 

NenufaRj  or  Nenuphar.  A n ob- 
folete  term  for  water-lilies  ; whence 
the  oil  made  of  them  is,  by  feme 
writers,  called  Oleum  Nenuphartnum. 

Nepenthe,  i mTnvfac . Was  a name 
firfl  given  to  an  opiate  or  laudanum, 
by  Theodorus  Zwingerus,  from  the 
great  opinion  he  had  of  its  giving 
eafe  in  all  manner  of  pain,  the  word 
importing  as  much. 

Nephrgthromboides.  Sup- 
prefiion  of  urine  from  concreted 
' , blood  in  the  kidnies. 

Nerantia.  An  orange. 

Neroniana.  An  epithet  for 
vensefedlion,  when  more  than  one 
vein  is  opened  in  a day. 

Nervaliaossa.  The  Sinciput ; 
but  fome  fay  the  temple  bones. 

Neurometeres.  The  pfose 
mufcles. 
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Neurotrotos,  (nvfovp*/ To-y  from 
vevpop,  a nerve,  and  ?Hpv<7x*>  to 
wound).  A perfon  who  labours  un- 
der a wound  of  a nerve. 

Nidor.  The  fmell  of  burnt  ani- 
mal fubftances.  Hence  eradiations 
which  have  a flavour  like  putrefied 
llefh,  are  called  Nid&rous. 

Nigra  faBrilis.  Black  lead. 

Nisi.  Blancard  fays  it  is  gin- 
fen  g. 

NlTRUM  ARTIFICIALE  HOFFMAN- 
ni.  It  is  made  of  the  fpirit  of  lal 
ammoniac  and  fpixit  of  nitre.  It 
perfedly  diffolves  in  fpirit  of  wine, 

Nitru m c a lcareum  verum. 
It  is  a folution  of  calcareous  earth  in 
nitrous  acid. 

NlTRUM  CAUSTltJUM.  The 
amber-coloured  fcoria  a riling  in  the 
purification  of  the  regulus  antimonii 
martial  is  with  nitre,  are  a firong 
cauftic  alkali,  and  are  thus  named. 

NlTRUM  FACTITIUM.  Borax. 

NlTRUM  NATIVUM.  Borax. 

N itrum  stibiatum.  Tartar 
vitriolated. 

Nitrum  vitr  iolatum.  Tar- 
tar vitriolated, 

Nix  fumans.  Quicklime. 

Nix  anti mon  ialis.  The 
■ white  flowers  of  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony. 

Nome,  vo(jw.  A phagedenic  ul- 
cer ; alfo  a fpecies  of  Herpes. 

Non  ana.  An  erratic  intermit- 
tent fever,  returning  once  in  nine 
days. 

N OTIJEUS,  ^ i ii/'T  i ci  i o r , fi  CHI  iUJTOCf 
the  back).  An  epithet  for  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow. 
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OBEL/EA,  ( from 

Me,  a dart,  or  a fpit.  ObeLza 
fagittalis,  an  epithet  for  the  fagittal 
future  of  the  lkull. 

Oblesion,  ( Fro i4!!  ob,  againft,  and 
UJo,  to  hurt).  It  is  an  injury  done 
to  any  part. 

Obol  US,  A weight  of 

about  nine  grains. 

Obsidiana.  They  are  a fpecies 
of  glafs,  fo  called  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  a kind  of  {tone,  which  one 
Obfidius  dilcovered  in  Ethiopia,  of  a 
very  black  colour,  though  fometimes 
they  are  pellucid  and  of  a muddy 
water.  Pliny  fays  alfo,  that  obfidi- 
anum  was  a fort  of  colour  with  which 
veflels  were  glazed.  Hence  the  name 
is  applied  by  Libavius  to  glafs  of  an- 
timony. 

Obsidianus  lapis.  Canal  coal. 
Occult  quality.  A term 
that  has  been  much  ufed  by  writers 
that  had  not  clear  ideas  of  what 
they  undertook  to  explain  ; and 
which  ferved,  therefore,  only  for 
a cover  to  their  ignorance. 

Occult  diseases,  is  likewife 
from  the  fame  mint  as  the  former, 
cccultus  fignifying  hidden,  and  there- 
fore, nothing  can  be  underftood, 
when  a perfon  fpeaks  af  a hidden  dif- 
eafe,  but  that  it  is  a dileafe  he  does 
not  underftand.' 

Ochre  a.  The  fore  part  of  the 
tibia. 

Ochthodes,  from 

0^9 Of,  importing  the  tumid  lips  of 
ulcers,  callous,  tumid).  It  is  an  epi- 
thet for  ulcers  which  are  difficult  to 
heal. 
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Ocimastrum.  Wild  white  cam- 
pion. 

Oct  ana.  An  erratic  intermit- 
ting fever,  which  returns  everyeighth 
day. 

OctAvus  humeri  musculus. 
The  Teres  Minor. 

0CTAVU3  HUMERI  PLACENTIN  I 

musculus.  The  Teres  Minor . 

OcCULARES  COMMUNES.  A 
name  for  the  nerves,  which  are  alfo 
called  Motores  Oculorum. 

OcULARES  EXTERNI.  MotOreS 
oculorum  externi. 

Ocularia.  Eye-bright. 

Oculo  musculares.  The 
nerves  called  Motores  Oculorum. 

OcULO-MUSCU  L A RES  EXTERNI. 
The  nerves  called  Motores  Oculorum 
Externi. 

Oculus  eov  in  us.  See  Prop - 
tojis. 

Oculus  bovis.  The  great 
daify. 

Oculus  bubulus.  See  Prop - 
tofis. 

Oculus  christi.  Auftrian  flea- 
bane  ; a fpecies  of  Inula . 

Oculus  elepfiantinus.  See 
Proptojis. 

Oculus  genu.  The  knee-pan. 

Oculus  lachrymans.  The 
Epiphora. 

Oculus  mundi.  A fpecies  of 
Opal,  generally  of  a yellowifh  colour. 
By  lying  in  water  it  becomes  of  an 
amber- colour,  and  alfo  tranfparenfc. 

Odaxismos,  ( o<5af kt/xo?, from  ohcy 
a tooth).  A biting  fenfation,  pain, 
or  itching  in  the  gums.  Hippocra- 
tes ufe«  this  word  principally  with 
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rcfpedl  to  the  gums,  vvlien  the  teeth 
are  forcing  a paflage  through  them. 

Odontagogos.  The  name  of  an 
inftrument  to  draw  teeth,  one  of 
which,  made  of  lead,  Forreftus  re- 
lates to  have  been  hung  up  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  denoting,  that 
Inch  an  operation  ought  not  to  be 
made,  but  when  the  tooth  was  loofe 
enough  to  draw  with  fo  flight  a force 
as  could  be  applied  with  that. 

Odontirr  hcea.  Bleeding  from 
the  focket  of  the  jaw,  after  draw- 
ing a tooth. 

Oedema  oedematodes.  It  is 
that  ferous  tumour  which  is  (imply 
called  Oedema , or  according  to  fome 
the  Cold  Oedema . 

Of. dem os  a rca.  A fpecies  of 

tumour  mentioned  by  M.  A.  Seve- 
rinus, of  a middle  nature  betwixt  an 
cedcma  and  farcoma. 

OeNANTHE  CH£ROPHYLLI  fo- 

liis.  Th z Oenanthe  Crccata. 

OENANTHE  CICUTjE  facie  lo- 
belii.  The  Oenanthe  Crocata. 

Oenarea,  oivufir,.  The  afhes 
prepared  of  the  twigs,  & c.  of  vines. 

Oenel.eum,  oikXxiw.  A mixture 
of  oil  and  wine. 

OENOGALA,  (ouoya^a,  from  on/o?, 
wine,  and  yu Xx,  milk).  A fort  of 
: potion,  made  of  wine  and  milk.  Ae- 
: cording  to  fome,  it  is  wine  as  warm 
as  new  milk. 

Oenus  antfinos.  Flowery 
wine.  Galen  fays  it  is  either  Oenus 
\Anthofm\as , or  wine  impregnated  with 
flowers,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  an  epi- 
thet for  the  Cyceon. 

Oenus  anthosmias,  (from 

a;9oc,  a flower,  and  a fmell). 

Sweet-fcented  wines. 

Oenus  apoD/EDUs.  Wine  in 
which  the  dais  or  taeda  are  boiled. 

Oenus  apezesmenus.  A wine 
heated  to  a great  degree,  and  pre- 
ferred among  other  things,  as  garlic, 
fait,  milk,  and  vinegar. 

Oenus  galactodes.  Wine 

with  milk,  or  wine  made  as  warm  as 
new  milk. 


Oenus  deuterus.  Wines  of 
the  fecond  prefiing. 

Oenus  di ach eomenus.  Wine 
diffufed  in  larger  vefiels,  cooled,  and 
drained  from  the  lees,  to  render  it 
thinner  and  weaker ; wines  thus 
drawn  ofF  are  called  Saccusf  and  Sac- 
cala , from  the  bag  through  which 
they  are  drained. 

Oenus  malacus,  s i v e m a l - 
thacus.  Soft  wine.  Sometimes 
it  means  weak  and  thin,  oppofed  to 
drong  wine  j or  mild  in  oppofition 
to  aultere. 

Oenus  melichroos,  Wine  in 
which  is  honey. 

Oenus  oenodes.  Strong  wine. 

Oenos  sir^eos.  Sapa. 

OeNOS  STRAPHIDrOS  LEUCOS. 
White  wine  made  from  raifins. 

Oenos  tethalasmenos.  Wine 
mixed  with  fea- water. 

Oenostacma.  Spirit  of  wine. 

Oeaata.  The  anacardium,  alfo 
a tall  tree  in  China. 

Oesype,  Oesypos,  Oesypum, 
Oesy  PUS,  oicri'TTYi , m^tjTroc.  It  fre- 
quently is  met  with  in  the  ancient 
Pharmacy,  for  a certain  oily  fub- 
dance,  boiled  out  of  particular  parts 
of  the  fleeces  of  wool,  as  what  grows 
on  the  flank,  neck,  and  parts  mod 
ufed  to  lweat. 

Offa  alba.  Van  Helmont 

thus  calls  the  white  coagulation 
which  arifes  from  a mixture  of  a rec- 
tified ipirit  of  wine  and  of  urine  ; 
but  the  fpirit  of  urine  mud  be  dip- 
tilled  from  well-fermented-uiine  ; 
and  that  mud  be  well  dephlegmated, 
elfe  it  will  not  anfwer. 

Offuscatio.  The  fame  as 

Amaurofis . 

Ole  a man.  A thin  liniment  com- 
pofed  of  oils. 

Olisthema,  from  o?u- 

crGajva’,  to  tall  out).  A luxation. 

Omenta.  The  membranes  of 
the  brain. 

Omocotyle.  The  cavity  in  the 
extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  fcapula, 
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in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is 
articulated. 

Omotribes,  u^oTp&sq.  Oil  ex- 
prefled  from  unripe  olives. 

Omphacinu m.  Oil  from  unripe 
olives. 

Omphacion,  or  Omphacmm , 
otApocxiov,  was  ufed  for  the  juice  of 
four  grapes  ; and  by  fome  latterly  is 
applied  to  that  of  wild  apples,  or 
crabs,  commonly  called  Verjuice . . 

Omphaci-um.  The  juice  of  un- 
ripe grapes. 

Omphacitis,  u'pQkxitis.  A fmall 
kind  of  gall ; an  excrefcence  of  oak. 

O M PH  ACOMELIj  A 

fort  of  oxymel  made  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  grapes  and  honey. 

Omphax.  Unripe  grapes  or 
their  juice. 

On  agra.  A name  for  the  rheu- 
matifm  in  the  elbow. 

Oneirogmos,  (ovn^uyiA,cq3  from 
ovnfuTTv).  Venereal  dreams. 

OnEIROGONOS,  Gviipoycivoq*  So 
the  Greeks  call  an  occafional  emiflion 
of  the  femen  in  fleep,  when  it  only 
happens  rarely. 

Ooeides,  uoziclvq.  An  epithet  for 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

Ophrys,  oPpvc.  The  lowelt  part 
of  the  forehead,  where  the  eye-brows 
grow. 

Opthalmici  externi.  The 
Motor cs  Oculorum . 

Opth almoponi a.  An  intenfe 
pain  in  the  eye,  whence  the  light  is 
intolerable. 

Opth almorrhagia.  Bleeding 
from  the  eye  or  the  eye-lid. 

Opthalmoxysis.  A brufhing 
cf  the  eye. 

Opthalmoxystrum.  A brnfli 
for  the  .eye.  It  was  formerly  made 
of  the  beards  from  barley  or  rye.  It 
was  fo  drawn  acrofs  the  infide  of  the 
eye-lids,  as  to  make  them  bleed. 

O PI  ON  7 07ns;.  Opium. 

OpOCALPASON,  j ■j’TtoKa'hTrxcror , OP 
Cpocarpnfon.  The  juice  of  a tree 
called  Calpafu  It  refembles  myrrh, 
but  is  poifonous. 
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Opodeocele.A  rupture,  through 
the  foramen  ifchii,  or  into  the  labia 
pudendi. 

O p p i l a t i o . Oppilation  is  a clofe 
kind  of  obftruftion  ; for  according 
to  Rhodius,  it  fig'nifies,  not  only  to 
fhut  out,  but  alfo  to  fill. 

Op pr ess io.  The  catalepfy. 

Orchea.  Galen  fays  it  is  the 
Scrotum. 

Orchos,  ooyo:.  • The  extremities 
of  the  eye-lids,  where  the  eye-ladies; 
grow. 

Orestion.  In  Diofcorides  it  is 
the  Helenium . 

Or  ex i s,  op e|k,  or  Orexia.  See 
Anorexia. 

Oricia.  A fort  of  turpentine- 
tree,  fo  called  from  Oricus,  a city  of 
Epirus,  near  which  it  grows. 

Orientalia  folia.  The  leaves 
of  fenna. 

Orthocolon,  (cpQoxwfci,  from 
opQoc,  liraight,  and  *<yAo--,  a limb).  It 
is  a fpecics  of  ftiff  joint,  and  is,  when 
it  cannot  be  bended,  but  remains 
ftraight. 

Orvietan,  is  ufed  for  a medicine 
that  refills  poifons,  from  a mounte-  , 
bank  at  Orvieta  in  Italy,  who  firft 
made  himfelf  famous  by  taking  fuch 
things  upon  the  ftage,  after  doles  of 
pretended  poifons.  Though  fome 
fay,  its  inventor  was  one  H.  F.  Or- 
vietanus,  and  that  it  is  named  after 
him. 

Os che on,  oayj ov.  The  ferotum. 
Galen  gives  the  name  to  the  os 
uteri. 

Ostagra,  (from  ooteoi,  a bone, 
and  ay  pa,  a laying  hold  of).  A for- 
ceps to  take  out  bones  with. 

Osteogenic  a.  Medicines  v/hich 
promote  the  generation  of  a callus. 

Ostiorus.  The  pylorus. 

Otenchytes,  ( uTsyxv rrtc , from 
uroc,  the  genitive  of  'uvc,  an  ear,  and 
tyxivw,  to  pour  in).  A fyringe  for 
the  ears. 

Ova  zephyr i a.  Eggs  which 
are  not  impregnated  by  the  cockV 
tread. 
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Ovum  piiilosophicum,  or  Chy- 
cnm,  is  a glafs  body  round  like  an 

I egg  . . 

Oxalme,  A mixture  or 

I vinegar  and  fait. 

Oxyxedrus.  Spanifh  juniper, 
a fpecies  of  Juniperus. 

O XYQR  ATOM,  o^VK'.stTov.  Oxy- 
crales.  It  is  vinegar  mixed  with  fuch 
a portion  of  water  as  is  required,  and 
rendered  {till  milder  by  the  addition 
i of  a little  honey. 

Qxycroceu  m,  (from  the  fame 
as  the  foregoing,  and  *pj,xof,  crocus , 
faftron).  Is  a plafler  in  which  there 
is  much  faffron,  but  no  vinegar  ne- 
cefl'ary,  unlefs  in  diffolving  fome 
guins. 

Oxygala,  ofvyaAa.  Sour  milk. 

OxYGARUM,  c£vyxpov.  A COm- 
pofition  of  garum  and  vinegar. 

Oxyphlegmasi  A,  o£v??\eypzcnct. 

An  acute  inflammation. 
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* Oxyphcenicia,  or  Oxybhcemcon . 
Tamarinds. 

Oxyphonia,  xpu.ix.  The  fame 
as  Para  phonia  Clangens.  It  is  a 
howling 

Oxyregmia,  (oZvpsy/xi's.,  from 
o£v<r,  acid,  and  epniyu,to  break  wind). 
An  acid'eruclation. 

OxYRRHODINON,  o$vpp<i$mv.  A 
compofition  of  the  oil  of  rofes  and 
vinegar. 

OXYSAC  CHARUM,  olWaa^apcv.  A 
compofition  of  vinegar  and  fugar. 

Oxysal  diaphoreticum.  It 
is  a preparation  of  Angelus  Sala.  It 
is  a fixed  fait  loaded  with  more  acid 
than  is  neceflary  to  faturate  it.  The 
fait  of  juniper  is  of  this  kind. 

Ox y toc  a,  (from  o|yc,  quick,  and 
rixTcj)  to  bring  forth).  Medicines 
which  promote  delivery. 

Oze,  «£t5.  Is  fometimes  ufed  to 
fignify  a Ilench  in  the  mouth. 
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P.  P.  is  fometimes  ufed  in  pre- 
fcription,  for  pulvis  patrum , Je- 
fuit’s  powder,  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
firfl:  brought  it  into  Europe. 

Pachys,  ■nctyx)  r.  Thick,  the 
name  of  a diforder  defcribed  by  Hip- 
pocrates, but  not  known  by  us. 

Pacceira.  The  mufa,  or  plan- 
tain-tree. 

Pjedanchone,  (from  wav,  a 
child,  and  *yx*f  t0  ftrangulate).  A 
fpecies  of  quinfy  common  among 
children. 

P£DARTHROCACE,  (frOltl  <3CH',  a 

boy,  xfOpont  a joint,  and  kxxo",  an  evil). 

* The  joint-evil.  Severinus  calls  the 
Spina  Ventofa  by  this  name,  as  alfo 
doth  Dr.  Cullen,  By  fome  this 
name  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a fort  of 
anafarca. 
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Paganica.  A ball  ufed  by  the 
Latins  to  exercife  with.  It  was  fo 
called  becaufe  ufed  only  in  villages. 

Paidion,  meahov.  So  Hippocrates 
calls  the  child  in  the  womb  when 
perfected  there. 

Paidopoetic.  Of  the  fcctus. 

Palea  de  mecha.  The  Juticus 
Odoratus. 

I 

PalIMPISSA,  ('STa^^wtcro-a,  from 
'Er'hiV}  repetition,  and  wiacr«,  pitch). 
Diofcoridcs  fays,  that  dry  pitch  is 
thus  named,  becaufe  it  is  prepared  of 
pitch  twice  boiled. 

Pali  NDROMI from 
'craAti recurro , regurgilo).  Is 
ufed  by  Hippocrates  for  any  recur- 
gitation  of  humours  to  the  more 
noble  parts : and  fometimes  for  the 
return  of  a diilemper. 
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PaLMOS,  TmX^or,  ( from  OTaXXa.')  to 
beat).  A palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Paludapium.  Smallage. 

Panacea  duc.  holsatije.  Tar- 
tar vitriolated. 

Panacea  duplicata.  Arca- 
num Duplicatum . 

Panacea  vegetabilis.  A 
name  given  to  faffron. 

Panchrestos,  or  PanchreQon , 
Is  of  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion  as  Panacea , but  little  ufed, 

PaNCHYMAGOGA,  ( 'ivayyypxaywyovy 
from  <arav,  omney  all,  fuccusy 

humour,  and  ayuy  ducoy  to  lead  or 
draw).  Is  afcribed  to  fuch  medicines 
as  are  fuppofed  to  purge  all  humours 
equally  alike : but  this  is  a conceit 
now  not  minded. 

Pancreatica.  Inflammation  of 
the  pancreas. 

Pandalitium.  A whitlow. 

Panis  cuculi,  Acetofella, 

Panis  porcinus.  Cyclamen . 

Panochiae.  Buboes  in  the  groin. 

Pantophobia.  The  fame  as 
Hydrophobia . 

Papas.  Potatoes. 

Papillae  medullares.  Small 
eminences  on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Pappos,  The  downy  hairs  upon 
the  chin. 

Pappus.  Potatoes. 

Par  cucullare.  So  Caflerius 
calls  the  Mu/culus  Crico-Arytanoi- 
deus. 

Paracmasticos,  and  Paracme , 
<Ea.(>cc)i[/.uaTix.o:,  7r u(> ax Expreflesthe 
declenfion  of  any  diftemper;  as  alfo, 
according  to  Galen,  that  part  of  life, 
where  a perfon  is  faid  to  grow  old, 
and  which  he  reckons  from  35  to 
49,  when  he  is  faid  to  be  old. 

Par  a coe,  'nu^axtr,.  Difficult  hear- 
ing ; dulnefs  of  hearing. 

PARACOPE,  vcapaxoTtr,,  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  is  a flight  delirium. 

PaRACYNANCHE,  (7rapaxvvay%)Y)f 

from  7 ragay  kvuv9  a dog,  and  ayyuy 
to  ftrangle).  A fpecies  of  Quinfy  : it 
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being  a diftemper  to  which  dogs  are 
fubjeft. 

Par  agog  e,  9 Tapayayvt,  fignifies 
that  fitnefs  of  the  bones  to  one 
another,  as  is  difcermble  in  their 
articulation  ; and  bones  which  are 
thereby  eafier  of  redu&ion,  when 
diflocated,  are  by  Hippocrates,  called 

'&af3xyuyoTsga, 

Paralampsis,  TeapaXapvX’K; . Some 
writers  ufe  this  word  to  exprefs  a 
cicatrix  in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye. 

Parallela.  A fort  of  fcurf  or 
leprofy,  affe6ling  only  the  palms  of 
the  hands.;  it  happens  fometimes  in 
the  venereal  difeafe. 

PARALOPHIA,  TTapaKofia.  TllUS 
fome  anatomical  writers,  as  Keil, 
&c.  exprefs  the  lower  and  lateral 
part  of  the  neck,  from  7ra^xy  near, 
and  x&^or,  the  eminence  of  the 
back. 

Paranoie.  The  fame  as  Vefa - 

nice. 

Paraphora.  A flight  kind  of 
delirium,  or  light-headednefs  in  a 
fever : fome  ufe  this  word  for  a de- 
lirium in  general. 

Paraphrenesis.  A delirium; 
alfo  the  paraphrenitis. 

Paraphrosyne.  The  fame  as 
Mania . 

ParapoplexiA.  A flight  apo- 
plexy. 

Par ARHTHREM A,  Trapap^pYifia*  A 
flight  luxation  ; a tumour  from  pro- 
truflon,  as  an  hernia. 

Pararthrem ata.  Plural  of 
pararthremay  and  fynonimous  with 
e 80 pi  a. 

PaRARRYTHMOS,  TragxggvOptos.  Is 
a fpecies  of  the  Arythmos , and  ex- 
prefies  a pulfe  not  fuitable  to  the  age 
of  the  perfon. 

Parasphagis,  Tragacr^ayK.  The 
part  of  the  neek  contiguous  to  the 
clavicles. 

Parastata.  It  r^nifies 
thing  fltuated  near  another. 
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pARASTATiE,  ( Trx^xaTxTxit  from 
nxficrrxfA^  to  (land  near).  In  Hip- 
pocrates it  fignifies  the  Epididymis . 
Herophilus  and  Galen  called  thefe 
the  Varicofa  Parafata , to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  Glandulofe  Paraflata , 
now  called  Proflata.  Rufus  Ephe- 
fius  called  the  tubas  Fallopiance  by 
the  name  ©f  Paraflata  Varicofa. 

Par  a st  EMMA,  ( 73ra^adcrr^£jw.|!A^>  from 
to  diftort,  or  pervert). 
A perverfion,  or  convullive  diftortion, 
of  the  mouth,  or  any  part  of  the 
face. 

Parasynanche,  tt exgafvi/ayy/Yi'  A 
fpecies  of  bfuinfy. 

Parencephalis,  (from 
near,  ey*sp*aos,  the  brain).  The  ce- 
rebellum. 

Paristhmia,  (ttzpk ?Qfua9  from 
and  icrQfjuov).  A part  of  the 
throat  fo  called;  the  tonfils,  or  dif* 
orders  of  the  tonfils. 

Paristh m iotomus.  An  in- 
ftrument  with  which  the  tonfils  were 
formerly  fcarified. 

Paropi^e,  iraguTrictu  The  exter- 
nal angles  of  the  eyes. 

Paroptesis,(  from  onlxu,  to  road ) . 
A provocation  of  fweat,  by  making 
a patient  approach  the  lire,  or  by 
placing  him  in  a bagnio. 

P ARORASIS,  nccgopoccZK;-  An  im- 
becility of  fight. 

Pasma,  7 raepa*  Catafa/ma . 

Pass  a.  In  Paracelfus  it  is  a 
whitloc. 

Pas sul atom.  Is  a term  given 
by  Difpenfatory  writers  to  fome  me- 
dicines, where  raifins  are  the  chief 
ingredient,  as  the  ele&arium  palfu- 
latum,  &c. 

Passum.  Raifin-wine. 

Pasta  regia.  A lozenge. 

Pastillum,  or  Pafillus.  A lit- 
tle lump  of  pafte,  or  ball,  made  to 
take  like  a lozenge,  a troch,  or 
paftil. 

Pator  narium.  The  finus, 
cavity,  or  chafm  of  the  nofe. 

Patrum  cortex.  Cortex  Peru - 
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vlanus . So  called  from  the  Jefuits, 
(called  fathers  in  the  church  of 
Rome),  who  firft  fpread  its  ufe  in 
Europe. 

Patursa.  The  venereal  difeafe. 

Paulina,  confectio.  It  is 
a warm  opiate.  The  London  Col- 
lege have  called  it  Confeclio  Opiata  in 
their  Difpenfatory.  It  is  the  Pau- 
lina of  Ariftarchus,  which  is  the  fame 
with  the  Confeftio  Archigenis . 

Pechedion,  Trr^c&oi'.  The  pe- 
rinseum. 

Pechyagra.  The  gout  in  the 
elbow. 

Pechys,  9T>5%y;.  The  elbow. 

Pechytyrbe.  An  epithet  for 
the  feurvy. 

Pecte  n.  The  pubes,  or  (hare-bone 

Pectusculum.  The  metatar- 
fus. 

Pedeculatio.  Pediculation, 
Morbus  Pedicularis,  by  the  Greeks, 
Is  a particular  foulnefs  of 
the  fkin,  very  apt  to  breed  lice  : and 
is  faid  to  be  the  diftemper  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  we  read  of  among 
the  plagues  with  which  God  punilhed 
that  people. 

Pedi  cus.  Extenfor  digit  or  um  bre- 
vis. 

Pedion,  mow.  The  foie  of  the 
foot. 

Pedora.  The  fordesof  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  feet. 

Pege,  Trrr/Yi,  a fountain.  The  in- 
ternal angles  of  the  eyes  are  called 
Peg  a , 

Pe  lada.  A fpecies  of  baldnefs, 
a fhedding  of  the  hair  from  a vene- 
real caufe. 

Peli  oma,  m\t wfAoi.  An  ecchy- 

mofis  when  liver-coloured. 

Pelma,  t rsfytcs.  The  foie  of  the 
foot,  or  a fock  adapted  to  the  foie 
of  the  foot. 

Peltalis  cartilago,  (from 
pelta , a buckler.)  The  fcutiforhi 
cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

Pelvis  aurium.  The  cochlea 
in  the  ear. 
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Pelvis  cerebri.  The  infundi- 
bulum in  the  brain. 

Pemphis.  A fpecies  of  Ly thrum. 

Pemptjeus,  t ~ o' i<j. . An  ague, 
the  paroxyfm  of  which  returns  every 
fifth  day. 

Pen.®  a.  A fpecies  of  Polygala. 

Penidium.  A kind  of  clarified 
fugar,  with  a mixture  of  ftarch, 
made  up  into  (mall  rolls.  The  con- 
feftioners  call  it  barley  fugar. 

Penidium  saccharatum.  Pe- 
nt diurr.. 

Penis  cerebri.  The  pineal 
gland. 

Penis  mu*liesris.  Clitoris . 

Pent adactylon.  A name  for 
the  Palma  Chrijli . 

Pentapharmacon,  (from  7r?er-, 
quinque , five,  and  py.pua.>iot,  reme- 
dium , remedy).  Is  any  medicine 
confiding  of  five  ingredients. 

Pen t ap h y l l o i de s . Barren  ftraw- 
berry. 

PEPASMOS,  5*e7 TXC^fiC.  The  fame 
as  concodtion  or  maturation. 

Pep  a stic  a.  Digeftive  medicines. 

Pepita  nux.  Ignatius’s  bean. 

Peplion,  or  P epics . They  were 
purging  medicines,  for  evacuating 
bile  and  phlegm. 

PeptiCOS,  Tt7rrncoc.  Peptic.  Such 
a thing  as  promotes  digeftion,  or  is 
digeftive. 

Per  acute.  Very  fharp.  Dileafe* 
are  thus  called,  when  greatly  in- 
flamed, or  aggravated  beyond  mea- 
iure. 

Percepier.  Parfley-piert,  or 
pavfiey  breakftone. 

Percolation.  &rai n ing  through 
(from  per,  through,  and  colo,  to 
ftrain).  It  is  generally  applied  to 
animal  fecrction,  from  the  office  of 
the  glands  refembling  that  of  a 
ftrainer,  in  trar.fmitting  the  liquors 
that  pafs  through  them. 

Perdetum.  In  Paracelfus  it  is 
the  root  of  ikirret. 

Pereterion,  (Grspnrvpoi,  from 


fDBcototy  to  dig  through).  The  per- 
forating part  of  the  trepan. 

Pk  RIAPT  A,  '&zicx~'Tc>.  People  on 
whom  amulets  were  fixed  for  the  re- 
moval of  a difeafe. 

Per i bole,  (joifil?  > from  yy-c P 
Xa.*,  to  furround).  I T metimes  it  fig- 
nifies  the  drefs  of  a perfon ; at  others, 
a tranflation  of  the  morbific  humours 
to  the  Airfare  of  the  body. 

Pericarpia,  (ct--^.  .f,  from 

crs;»,  circurti , about,  and  carpus,  the 
wrift).  Are  medicines  that  are  ap- 
plied to  the  wrift. 

Peri CHR.ISIS;,  Trepi^pteng*  A lini- 
ment. 

Perickrista,  7rrPXF  rT°r‘*  A ny 
medicines  with  which  the  eyelids  are 
anointed,  in  an  opthalmia. 

PeR/CLASIS,  TTc^X^.xcric,  (from 
r?pr,  about,  and  iCKoue,  to  break). 
It  is  a term  ufed  by  Galen  for  fuch 
a frafture  of  the  bone  as  quite 
divides  it,  and  forces  it  through  the 
flefti  into  fight.  Or  a fracture  with 
a great  wound,  wherein  the  bone  is 
laid  bare. 

Pe  ridesmica,  ( Ifchuria ).  A 
fuppreffion  of  urine  from  ftridture  in 
the  urethra. 

Perid romos,  m^ofxoi;.  The 
extreme  circumference  of  the  hair9of 
the  head. 

Per i ERGi a,  7rs£iE£"/i«.  Is  any 
needlefs  caution  or  trouble  in  an 
operation,  as  is  one  who 

difpatches  it  with  any  unneceffary 
circumftances : both  the  terms  are 
met  with  in  Hippocrates,  and  others 
of  the  Greek  writers. 

Perie  stecos,  (Ts^tss-njxa??,  from 
vreeuarrui,  to  furround,.  or  to  guard). 
An  epithet  for  difeafes,  figns,  or 
fymptoms,  importing  their  being 
falutary,  and  that  they  prognofticate 
the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Perigr.aphe,  TTB^ypcttpyi.  An  in- 
accurate defeription  or  delineation. 
In  Vefalius,  perigraphe  fignifies  cer- 
tain white  lines  and  impreffions,  ob- 
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fervable  in  the  muGculus  refills  of 
the  abdomen. 

Perin,  «s7sp»>.  A tellicle.  Some 
explain  it  the  Perwaum  ; others  fay 
it  is  the  Anus . 

Perineocele.  A rupture  in  the 
perinoeum. 

PeRINYCTIDES,  C7fp[yvA:Tl0fr.  Lit- 
tle fwellings  like  nipples ; or,  as 
others  relate,  puftules  or  pimples, 
which  break  out  in  the  night. 

Per i ph imosis,  See 

Phimojis . 

Pekipleumonia.  Peripneumo- 
nia. 

Peripyema,  Trioi tsvyiiav.  Is  a 
collection  of  matter  about  any  part, 
as  round  a tooth  in  the  gums  : and, 

Perirrhcea,  njsoip* ■ <jot.  Is  a re- 
flux  of  humours  from  the  habit  of 
the  body  into  any  of  the  larger' 
emunitcries  for  its  excretion,  as  in 
an  hydropfica!  cafe,  of  water  upon 
the  bowels  or  kidnics,  where  it  pafles 
away  by  urine  or  kook 

Perirrhexis, A break- 
ing off,  or  a reparation  round  about, 
either  of  corrupted  bones,  or  of 
dead  flefh. 

PerisCYPH  ISMU  S,  /rae^nrx.vpkCf/,oc. 
An  incilion  made  acrofs  the  fore- 
head, or  from  one  temple  to  another, 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  frontis, 
over  the  coronary  future.  It  was 
formerly  ufed  when  a confiderable 
inflammation  or  defluxion  in  the  eyes 
attended. 

Peristerma,  (from  circum , 

about,  and  fternwn , the  break-bone), 
exprefles  all  on  both  fidcs  that  part. 

Peristoma,  or  rather  Perijlroma , 
«zr£p»<7T ^uyua,  properly  iignifies  any 
covering,  but  is  applied  by  Pecquet 
to  the  mucous  cr  villous  coat  or  li- 
ning of  the  intekines,  the  fame 
which  Bilflus  calls  Mufcum  Villofum  ; 
Bartholine,  Crujia  Membranofa  ; and 
De  Graaf,  Crujia  V ermicularis . 

Perisystole,  .-£  jpo-rdhr,.  A 
paufe  or  interm 'tTion  between  the 
fyftole  and  diakole,  which  is  by  mok 


denied  to  be  perceived  in  healthy 
perfons,  but  when  dying  it  is  very 
fenfihly  felt. 

PERITERION,  TTB^lT’.'pirv.  The  per- 
forating part  of  the  trepan. 

Per  i ton  a orixis.  A burking 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  confequent 
hernia. 

PerizOMA,  neeigvfiLVy  kr icily  fig- 
nifies  a girdle ; but  by  Hildanus, 
and  fome  other  chirurgbcai  writers, 

t> 

'it  is  applied  to  fuch  inkruments  for 
fupporting  ruptures,  which  we  com- 
monly call  truiTes.  Some  alio  ex- 
prefs  by  it  the  diaphragm. 

Per  sic  us  ignis.  A carbuncle. 
Avicenna  fays,  it  is  that  fpecies  of, 
carbuncle  which  is  attended  with  puf- 
tules and  vefications. 

Fersistens  febris.  A regu- 
lar intermitting  fever,  the  paroxyfms 
of  which  return  at  conftant  and  kat- 
ed  hours, 

Pes  capks.  Goat’s  foot,  a fpe- 
cies of  Oxalis  ; alfo  a fpecies  of  Con- 
r volvulus , 

Pestigridis.  Tiger’s  foot,  a 
fpecies  of,  Ipomaa. 

Petalodes,  TTBTcc7\&0:cy  is  by  Hip- 
pocrates  applied  to  an  urine  which 
hath  in  it  flaky  fubkances  refem- 
bling  leaves. 

Peuce,  hsbvkv}.  The  pine-tree. 
Pezajcte^z.  The  iole  of  the  foot 
or  the  ankle.  According  to  fome,  it 
is  all  under  the  tibia. 

Phacodes,  spaxa^Yic,  is  ufed  by 
Hippocrates  for  hypochondriacal  per- 
fons, vvhofe  complexions  are  of  a 
lentil  colour,  as  upophacodcs  is  alfo 
applied  by  him  to  fuch  as  are  ap- 
proaching to  fuch  a complexion  ; 
and, 

Phacoides,  paxusifye.  Anything 
in  the  kiape  of  a lentil,  as  applied 
by  Vefaliusto  the  crykalline  humour 
of  the  eye.  Galen  alfo  makes  men- 
tion of 

PhACOPTIS ana,  (pa.xoTpKro-uvr,.  A 
liquor,  or  decoition  of  lentils, , like 
what  is  now  the  common  practice  in 


the  country  of  boiling  lares  in  drinks 
for  raifing  the  finall-pox,  and  the 
like  ufes. 

* Pha.cc  sis,  (paxcvc-ic.  A black 
fpot  in  the  eye  refembling  a lentil. 

PhALACROSIS,  < 'poiAaX.cucrt c.  A 

decay  of  the  hair. 

Phalangium.  A name  for  fe~ 
veral  fpecies  of  Efherrterum. 

PhaLANGOSIS,  (Pabayyoxrn;.  A 
double  or  a triple  row  of  the  eve-, 
lafhes. 

Pharyng^um  sal.  It  is  a fait 
formed  with  a folution  of  cream  of 
tartar,  nitre,  and  alurn,  in  di hilled 
vinegar.  It  is  ufed  for  gargarifms 
in  quinfie6. 

r HARYNGETHRON,  QccfVfyyot* 

The  fauces  or  pharynx. 

Phaseolus  zurratensis.  Cow- 
age, (linking  beans,  cr  cow-itch,  the 
Do/tchos  Pruriens . 

Phausinges,  $ctvcr/y*c.  Red 
circles  in  the  legs,  excited  by  fire. 
It-fometimes  is  ufed  to  fignify  other 
kinds  of  fpots,  as  well  as  red  ones 
caufed  by  the  fire. 

Phellodrys.  The  laurel-oak. 

Phellos.  A fpecies  of  Quercus. 

Phelyp.^a.  A fpecies  of  hath- 
raa . 

' Phengites,  (piyymc,  A lumi- 
nous (lone,  capable  of  acquiring 
light,  and  difpenfir.g  it  again. 

PHYLADtN  AMOS,  <piX&(hvU[jLOC» 

An  epithet  of  water,  expreffing  the 
property  of  it,  by  which  it  diminiflies 
the  llrengih. 

Philemot.  It  is  the  brown  fpe- 
cies of  Zinc  Pics- ; it  is  of  a ruffet- 
colour,  of  a fcaly  texture ; it  is 
mineralized  by  fulphur,  and  often 
contains  iron. 

Philiatros,  (fnbiur pc.  A flu- 

dent  in  medicine. 

Philonium.  The  name  of  an 
anodyne  eleclary,  deicribed  in  mod 
Difpenfatories,  from  Philo,  its  au- 
thor, 

Philtp.on,  (pttofefi  from 


to  kifs).  A love  potion,  or  medi- 
cine to  excite  love.  Jt  fignifies  alfo 
the  cavity  or  depreflion  of  the  npper- 
lip,  which  is  fituated  under  the  fep- 
tum  of  the  nofe. 

Phimosica,  ischuria.  A fup- 
picflion  of  urine  from  a phimofis. 

PlILAsfclA,  Qbacrpu,  A conlufion, 
or  collifion. 

Phlehopalie,  The 

puliation  of  an  artery. 

PHLEBORR  HAGIA,  ( pbe(3oppa.ytcrt 
from  <pbs a vein,  and  pr.ynj u. , to 
break).  A rupture  of  a vein. 

Phle  gm,  (pbiypjio f.  In  a human 
body,  is  the  fame  as  Pituita , which 
fee  ; but  among  the  chemids  is  much 
the  fame  as  Water,  and  is  the  com- 
mon vehicle  and  ailuter  of  all  folid 
bodies ; and,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity  in  mixture,  are  the  other 
more  languid  or  difabled  in  their 
attractive  influences.  It  is  much  to 
be  queftioned,  whether  this  can  he 
drawm  by  diflillation  without  fome 
mixture : that  which  wras  the  leaf], 
muft  come  neared  to  the  nature  of 
a principle,  and,  upon  that  account, 
rain-water  is  like  to  afford  it  mod. 
In  the  former  acceptation  of  this 
term, 

Phlegm  of  alum*  When 
alum  is  calcined,  if  the  vapour  arif- 
ing  from  it  is  caught  in  a clofe  veffel, 
it  condenfes  at  fird  into  an  infipid  li- 
quor, which  becomes  (lightly  acid 
towards  the  end. 

PhLEGMAGOGUE,  [Qbiypjuiycoyoci 
from  phlegm  a , phlegm,  and  ayu,  ducoy 
to  d:avv).  Such  a medicine  as  is 
fuppofed  to  purge  phlegm. 

Phlegm  ati  as,  <p?,iypa.-nxc.  A 
beginning  anafarca. 

Phleg  m atorrh  agi  a.  The 

name  of  a diforder  in  which  a flux 
of  thin  phlegm  wTas  difeharged  from 
the  noflrils. 

PHCENICIUS  MORBUS,  (p  crnKtro;. 

The  elephantiafis. 

Phcenigmus,  tpcmypoc.  Red  marks 
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or  (lams  in  the  flcin,  as  if  red  wine 
had  been  ufed  to  (lain  it. 

Phos,  <pwc.  Light  ; alfo  the  black 
circle  about  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Phosphorus.  The  name  of  a 
collyrium  in  Galen. 

Phoxos,  pc,|o;.  The  fugar-loaf 
fhaped  head. 

Phpenismus,  Phrenitis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain. 

Phrenitis  apyrea.  The  fame 
as  Mania. 

Phre  nitis  inanitorum.  Mad- 
nefs  from  a faulty  bodily  date. 

Phrenitis  vogel ii.  Synochus. 

Phricasmus.  Shivering. 

Phricooes,  (p?  ixvorjc.  A fort  of 
femitertian  fever.  According  to  the 
ancients,  it  was  a fort  of  fever,  in 
which  the  patients  trembled  at  the 
lead  breath  of  air. 

Phuycte,  <pflvxTr,  in  Latin  friBa, 
Amply,  without  its  proper  fubilan- 
tive,  is  Rejina  Colopbonia , black  refin, 
fo  called  in  diftindlion  from  the  liquid 
fort  called  PJygra « 

Phrygius  lapis.  The  Phrygian 
ftone.  It  is  fo  called,  bccaufe  the 
dyers  in  Phrygia  ufed  it  much.  It 
is  produced  in  Cappadocia.  Its 
ufes  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  lapis 
calaminaris. 

Phtharticos,  (^0<xoTHfor,  from 
p0st?  , to  corrupt).  Deleterious, 
deadly. 

Phthertasis,  (fSsi^acri;.  See 
Phthiriajts. 

Phtheiroctonon.  A name  for 
the  flaves-acre  ; it  is  fo  called  from 
cpQci r,  a loufe,  and  urmu,  to  kill,  be- 
caufe  it  deftroys  lice. 

PhYLACTERIOS,  (pvXax Trcio?.  A 
fort  of  amulets  or  charms,  to  be  worn 
externally  for  the  cure  of  many  dif- 
eafes ; but  thefe  feem  to  have  had 
their  rife  when  phyfic  was  ingroffed 
by  the  monks  and  fuch  like  holy 
cheats ; but  are  now  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  increafe  of  true 
learning,  and  the  extirpation  of  thofe 
pious  jugglers. 


Phyllitidis.  A fpeeies  of  Of- 
mu  ?i  da. 

Phyllyrea.  A fpeeies  of  Caf- 
fine. 

Phymosica  ischuria.  A fup- 
prtffion  of  urine,  from  a phymofis. 

Physocele.  A windy  tumour 
from  <pvaoi,  a flatus,  and  xt,x r,  a tu- 
mour, a wind-rupture,  or  windy 
tumour. 

Physocephalus.  An  emphyfe- 
matous  tumour  of  the  head. 

Picrockolos,  (mMox oAoc,  front 
7 r.xfoc9  bitter,  and  yo\r.,  bile).  A 
perfon  abounding  with  bitter  bile, 
or  a perfon  fubjedf  to  anger. 

Pila  hystricis.  The  bezoar 
of  the  porcupine. 

Pi  leu  s.  The  Cucupba.  Tn  ana- 
tomy, it  is  the  coif  with  which  fome 
children  are  born  ; it  is  called  Pileus, 
Pileolus , Galea , and  Vitta . 

Pilmictio.  A difeharge  of fub- 
flances  refembling  b.airs  with  the 
urine.  , 

Piper  ciiiapje.  Jamaica  pep- 
per. 

Piper  tavasci.  Caflia  Caryo* 
phyllata. 

Piper i ne.  Things  are  thus'  call- 
ed, which  partake  of  the  chief  qua- 
lities of  pepper,  whether  timples  or 
compounds.  Hildanus  likewife  ap- 
plies piperina  to  baths  in  Helvetia, 
.which  he  makes  mention  of  in  his 
works. 

Pi rc a l.  So  the  Malabarians  call 
an  ulcerous  fweiling  of  the  tibia,  to 
which  they  are  fubjedf. 

Pissacum  indicum.  Barbadoes 
tar. 

PlSSELJEUM,  (^iCrcreXixiov,  from 
•EM err,  pitch,  and  sAaiot,  oil).  Oil 
of  pitch.  Wool  is  Paid  to  be  ipread 
over  boiling  pitch,  and  when  it  is 
foaked  with  the  rifing  vapour,  it  is 
wrung  into  a veffel ; and  this  is  re- 
peated as  long  as  the  pitch  is  boiling. 

Pityroides.  An  epithet  for  a 
fort  of  fediment  in  the  urine,  which 
refembles  bran. 
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Pladarotes,  'uj'saSaecTY.c.  A fun- 
gous tubercle  in  the  intide  of  the' 
eye  lid. 

Plaga,  <zrr \Y.yx,  in  a lax  fenfe  is 
taken  for  any  difeafe : but  more 

llriftly  is  ufed  to  lignify  thofe  which 
are  external,  and  proceed  from  blows 
or  accidents. 

Pl  at je,  <m7\ccTcu.  The  fcapulce. 

Plata  noide.  The  Norway 
maple,  with  plane-tree  leaves ; a fpe- 
cies  of  Acer. 

IhrCTRUM,  GrXvJCTpov.  Thus 
fume  call  .the  fharp  part  of  the  os  pe- 
trofum  ; and  others  apply  it  to  other 
parts,  as  the  uvula,  the  tongue,  &c. 
but  their  authority  is  not  much  fol- 
lowed. 

Plergtics,  (from -cjX^o&;,  impleo, 
to  fill),  are  fuch  medicines  as  Incar- 
natives. 

Pleu rorthopncea.  According 
to  Blanchard,  it  is  a pleurify  in  which 
the  patient  cannot  breathe  without 
eeping  his  neck  eredt. 

Pleu  rosthotonos,  vel  Tetanus 
Lateralis.  A fort  of  tetany.  It  is 
when  the  body  is  bent  to  one  fide 
by  the  tetany. 

Pneuma,  <eti >£vpa.  Spirit,  air,  va- 
pour, or  the  breath.  Hippocrates 
often  ufes  the  word  pneuma,  to  figni- 
rtify  a difficult  or  rhort  breath. 

Pneumatocele,  ( tznyf/.xTov.rg.Yy 
from  •uxi/evf/,?.)  wind,  and  a tu- 

mour). A flatulent  hernia,  or  windy 
rupture.  It  is  when  wind  is  contain- 
ed in  the  fcrotum,  when  a deicent  of 
the  intefiines  there  is  apprehended  to 
have  happened,. 

PneUMATOMPHALOS,  (avsVfACt- 

ropipecXoc,  from  a wind,  and 

opipu^oc,  the  navel).  An  umbilical 
flatulent  rupture. 

PniGMOS,  sh 7/MOf,  Pnigma,  'vmytAct. 
The  Qatar rhus  Supfoeativus-  of  au- 
mors. 

Podagra  dentium,  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  tooth-ach. 

Podagrica.  The  gout  with  fever. 
Folvchreston,  ad 
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mull  a utilis.  The  fame  as  Polyphar * 
macoti.  A medicine  ot  many  virtues, 
or  that  will  cure  many  difeafes.  it 
hath  therefore  been  conceitedly  giv- 
en to  many  preparations  and  compo- 
fitions,  which  have  been  far  from  de- 
fer ving  fuch  encomium,  and  fome 
of  which  yet  remain  in  the  common 
difpenfatoites. 

Folychrestrum  balsamum. 
A balfam  of  guaiacum. 

Polymerisma.  .b  upe  rn  umerafy 
limbs  or  parts. 

Pol  y morph v>s.  Multiform,  an 
epithet  for  the  Os  Sphenoides. 

Polyurica  ischuria.  A fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  from  a negledt  to 
difeharge  it. 

Pop u laris.  Endemical,  or  epi- 
demical. 

Populecv.  The  name  of  an  of- 
ficinal ointment  from  the  poplar- 
leaves,  which  are  its  chief  ingredient. 
Paraceifus  will  have  it,  that  this  mix- 
ed with  any  purging  eledlary,  and 
applied  to  the  feet,  will  operate  like 
a carthartic  taken  in  the  common 
way. 

Porrus.  The  fame  as  Sarcoma • 


Portorarium.  The  duodenum. 

• f r 

or  the  pylorus. 

Posca.  Vinegar  and  water  mix- 
ed. 

Postbrachiale.  The  metacar-  I ^ 
pus. 

Postkia,  ttgo-Qm,  of  Galen.  It  j Pir;i 
is  the  Ophthalmia  Tuberculofa  of  Sau-  ^ 

vages.  It  does  not  appear  to  he  any 
other  than  that  Ipecies  of  hordeolum  ; wd 
which  Sauvages  calls  the  Hordeolum  j Vig 
Siro,  which  is  an  inflammatory  feir-  i .ffotirn 
rhous  tumour  on  the  edge  of  the  eye-  I 
lid.  Some  fay  it  is  the  Hordeolum  J hi 
Grando  of  Sauvages. 

Prehensio.  The  catalepfy.  'Wtr, 

Premnon,  c-ffi/Ai/o!-.  The  extremi- 
ty of  the  white  of  the  eye. 

Pressura.  Inflammation  of  the  I Ah, 
finger-end,  from  the  effedt  of  cold. 

It  is  an  in  fiance  of  Pblogojls  Ery - • fh, 

thema  of  Cullen. 

HI  tern^l  ro 

■ avrsv  r. 
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Procardion*  The  pit  of  the 
itomach. 

Proctoleucorrhcea.  The 
fame  as  Proctorrhea^  but  fo  named 
from  (he  difcharge  refembling  that  of 
the  whites, 

Prodromus,  '7T£o$£0(Aocf  is  ufed  in 
various  fenfes,  but  chiefly  by  phyii- 
cians  for  any  one  dhtemper  that  is 
often  the  forerunner  of  another,  as  a 
vertigo  is  frequently  the  prodromus 
of  an  apoplexy. 

Progerm  in  us,  is  applied  by  M. 
A.  Severinus,  to  fuch  abfceffes,  as 
arife  rather  from  a redundancy  of  hu- 
mours, than  putrid  matter,  as  mufti- 
rooms  fpring  out  of  the  earth. 

Proglossis,  Tr^oyXuo'oic*  The  tip 
of  the  tongue. 

Projectura.  An  apophyfls. 

Pro  labium,  (pro,  before,  and 
labium , the  lip).  The  red  part  of 
the  lips. 

Prophasis,  Kootpaci:.  Procatarc- 

tlc. 

Prora.  The  occiput. 

Prora;  sutura.  The lambdoi- 
dal  future. 

Prosarthrosis.  Adarticulatlo. 

Prostata.  A fuppoiitorv. 

Prosthesis,  Tr^oaOss'ic.  In  fur- 
gery,  it  fignifies  the  fubftitution  of 
artificial  parts. 

Prothesis.  Adding  artificial 
parts,  as  the  applying  a wooden  leg, 
&c. 

' Protractor,  is  an  inflrument 
ufed  by  furgeons  to  draw  out  any 
foreign  or  difagreeable  bodies  from  a 
j wound  or  ulcer,  in  the  manner  as  the 
forceps. 

Psel’lotis.  Pfellifmus. 

f Pseudo-asthma.  An  afthma 
r excited  by  an  abfcefs,  or  a vomica  in 
the  lungs. 

*\  , O % * 

Psi  d‘a,  or  PJidium.  Pomegranate- 
peel. 

Psilothron,  is  an  ex- 

ternal torm  of  remedy,  ufed  to  take 
away  hair  from  the  body  ; fignifying 


Pseucrolusion.  Bathing  in  fait 
iter. 


the  fame  with  Depilatory. 

Psilothrum.  Byroma  Alba. 

Ps  oPrios,  •d’opoc.  Crackling,  or 
rattling  of  the  bones. 

Ps  ychagogic  a.  So  Schneider 
calls  thofe  medicines  which  fuddenlr 

J 

raife  the  fpirits,  in  faintings,  and 
the  like. 

Ps  YCHROLUTR ON , is 

the  cold  bath,  or  wafhing  in  cold 
water  ; much  ufed  by  the  ancients 
to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  parts  after 
warm  bathing,  and  to  give  a firmnefs 
to  the  body. 

Pterna.  The  Os  Calcaneum . 

Pty  SMAGOGUE,  from  ’W'vct,  fpUOy 
to  fpit,  and  therefore  exprefles  every 
fuch  difcharge,  whether  it  amounts 
quite  to  a falivation  or  not. 

.Pudendagra.  So  fome  have 
called  the  venereal  difeafe  ; pudenda , 
from  pudor , fhame.  Others  define 
it  to  be,  pain  or  uneafinefs  in  the 
genital  parts  of  men  or  women, 
fomewhat  refembling  a diarrhoea, 
but  without  a dyfuria.  Dr.  Berdoe 
affcrts,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Puden- 
dagra,  that  it  is  diftiixft  from  the 
venereal  difeafe,  and  alfo,  that  it 
is  proper  to  women,  but  that  a 
woman  labouring  under  it,  can  com- 
municate fome  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms  to  the  penis  of  a man  who  co- 
habits with  her. 

Puerilis  morjius.  The  epi- 
lepfv. 

Pulv  inaria.  >'Cufliions  made 
with  chaff,  in  which  is  mixed  fome 
medical  ingredients  coarfely  pow- 
dered. 

Pukctum  Ai’REUM.  It  is  when 
a hernia  of  the  intcliines  is  reduced, 
an  inciiion  is  made  through  the  fkia 
and  meinbrana  aaipofa,  quite  down 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  fpermatic 
veflels ; then  a golden  wire  is  to  be 
fixed  and  twifted,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  defeent  of  any  thing  down  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

Pu  R PU!(A  ALBA.  A fpeci eS  of 
eruption  to  which  men  with  a phiegv 
timac  plethora  are  inclined. 


Pycnotica.  Incraffating  medi- 
cine's. 

Pyrsnoides  processus.  The 
odontoid  prccefs  of  the  fecond  ver- 
tebra. 1 

FyrjENus,  (from  nvc,  ignis,  fire, 
and  o woe,  'vitium,  wine),  is  redlified 
fpiiit  of  wine,  thus  called,  becaufe 
it  is  made  by  fire,  or  rather  render- 
ed of  a fiery  nature,  fo  as  to  be  to- 
tally inflammable. 

Pyrotechny,  (from  7 tvq,  ignis, 
fire,  and  nxvi>  ars»  artj*  The  art 
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OUADRAGESIMUS  DIES. 

The  fortieth  day.  The  an- 
cients fixed  on  this  day  as  the  lad  to 
which  acute  difiempcrs  could  extend, 
calling  all  thofe  chronical  which  con- 
tinued longer.  But  Dr.  James  ob- 
ferves  that  he  hath  feen  an  acute  dif- 
eafe  which  continued  fixty  days. 

Quadriga,  CataphraBa.  A 
bandage  for  the  fternum  and  ribs.  It 
is  twenty-four  feet  long,  three  or 
four  fingers  broad,  with  two  heads: 
ft  binds  upon  the  thorax  and  fier- 
num  more  firmly  when  the  ribs  are 
fractured : the  middle  is  placed  on 
one  fide  of  the  body,  the  two  heads 
are  carried  fo  as  to  interfedl  on  the 
oppofite  Ihouldcr  : they  are  brought 
back  to  where  they  began,  and 
then  pafs  circularly  round  the  body. 

Quartarius.  A meafure  which 
contains  about  four  ounces. 

Quartatio.  Quartation  : it  is 
art  operation  in  chemiflry  by  which 
the  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made 
equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  another  thing.  Thus  when 
gold  alloyed  with  fiiver,  is  to  be 
parted,  we  are  obliged  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  aqua  fortis,  by  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  the  former 


of  chemiflry,  bccaufe  fire  is  the 
chief  inftrument  the  chemifls  make 
ufe  of.  Some  alfo  have  ufed  it  to 
iignify  the  art  of  fireworks. 

Pyrotics.  Medicines  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  hot,  fuch  as 
will  burn  the  flefh,  and  raife  an  ef- 
char , from  ignis , fire. 

PYULCON,  {^TTve^Kov,  from  rrvo', 
pus,  and  to  draw).  An  inflru- 
ment  to  fetch  out  the  matter  from 
the  cavity  of  the  brealt,  or  any  finous 
ulcer.  . . 
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of  thefe  metals  to  one  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  mafs,  which  is  done  by 
fufficiently  increafing  the  quantity  of 
the  fiiver,  if  it  be  neceflary.  Some 
extend  this  name  to  the  operation  of 
parting. 

Quatrio.  The  aflralagus. 

Que  RCERA.  Epialos. 

Quietales.  Difeafes  in  which 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo- 
tions, and  the  fenfes,  are  diminifh- 
ed. 

Quin  a quin  a.  The  Peruvian 
bark. 

Quincunx.  A five-ounce  mea- 
fure. 

Quinta  essentia.  Quintef- 
cences  ; they  are  made  by  adding  to 
any  eflential  oil  twelve  times  its 
quantity  of  pure  alcohol  of  wine, 
and  fhaking  them  together  fo  that 
the  oil  may  not  appear.  If  thefe  are 
di fiilled  in  a clofe  veflel,  with  a fire 
of  90  degrees  by  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, the  alcohol  will  rife  with 
only  the  prefiding  fpirit  of  the  oil ; 
and  if  with  care  the  thinner  partTs 
feveral  times  feparated  from  the 
thicker,  by  repeated  gentle  cohoba- 
tion,  the  alcohol  will  at  length  be'fo 
impregnated  with  thofe  oily  fpjrits  as 
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to  appear  to  be  almoft  pure  fpirit 
itfelf,  leaving  a grofs  exhaufted  oil 
behind.  Dry  quintefcences  are  made 
by  diffolving  an  aromatic  oil  in  alco- 
hol of  wine,  then  adding  to  them 
ten  times  their  weight  of  fugar,  fine- 
ly powdered,  then  placing  them  in  a 
proper  place  and  veffel  for  exhaling 


the  fpirit  from  the  fugar,  but  pre- 
ferving  it  from  being  loft.  Thus  the 
fugar  will  remain  dry,  but  with  the 
virtues  of  the  aromatic  oil  in  it.  9j. 
in  a glafs  of  wine,  is  a good  cordial. 

Qui  squiliut\0.  A grain  of  cher* 
mes. 
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RACHITAL  The  femifpinal 

mufcles  are  thus  called  by  fome. 
Radical  moisture.  A term 
that  fome  have  had  ftrange  notions 
about  ; but  if  it  be  limited  to  any  in- 
telligible fignification  we  can  under- 
hand by  it  nothing  elfe  but  the  mafs 
of  blood,  which  is  the  promptuary 
from  whence  all  other  fluids  in  a hu- 
man body  are  derived. 

Radula.  A wooden  fpatula  or 
a fcraper. 

Ram  ex.  An  hernia. 

Ramex  varicosus.  A varicofe 
hernia. 

Receptarii  medici.  So  Lan- 
gius  calls  thofe  who  fet  up  for  phyfi- 
cians  upon  the  flock  only  of  a great 
many  receipts,  without  being  able 
to  reafon  about  their  propeities  or 
efficacies. 

Reciprocation.  When  two 
difeafes  or  fymptoms  alternately  fuc- 
ceed  one  another. 

Recrement,  fometimes  fignifies 
any  fuperfluous  matter  mixed  with 
another  that  is  ufeful ; and  fome- 
times fuch  fecreted  juices  in  the  bo- 
dy as  are  afterwards  of  ufe  to  the 
(Economy. 

Recrudescent.  When  any  dif- 
temper  returns  that  was  gone  off ; as 
the  paroxyfms  of  intermittents. 
Recurs  us,  is  ufed  by  Bellini  for 


the  repetition  of  paroxyfms  in  an  in- 
termittent. 

Redintegration:  Chemifts 

^hus  call  the  reftoring  any  mixed  bo- 
dy or  matter,  whole  form  has  been 
deftrpyed,  to  its  former  nature  and 
conftitution. 

Regius  morbus.  The  kingly 
difeafe.  The  jaundice  is  thus  called, 
but  for  what  reafon  does  not  well  apr 
pear. 

Renuentes,  (from  renuo , to  nod 
backwards),  are  the  fame  mufcles  as 
the  Refills  Major  capitis  and  Minor > 
thus  called  from  their  office. 

--  Resumptiva.  Reftoratives  ; they 
differ  not  much  from  agglutinant  cor- 
roboratives, and  their  manner  of  ope- 
rating in  the  fame  way,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  only  that  reftoratives  are 
more  adhefive  and  fubtle,  whereby 
they  enter  into  the  nourifhment  of 
the  remotell  parts. 

Revulsion,  (from  revello%  tp 
pull  back),  is  the  calling  back  any 
humour  by  evacuation. 

Revulsoria.  Means  which 
procure  vevulfion. 

Revivification.  Fetching 
again  to  life.  Chemifts  ufe  this  term 
to  exprefs  the  procuring  again  fome 
metals  in  their  natural  (late  from  the 
mixtures  they  may  have  been  blend- 
ed with  by  fome  preparations,  as 
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quickfilver  is  revived  from  cinnabar, 
&c. 

Rhabdqides,  from 

^aQor,  a ftrait  twig,  and  s^o?,  form). 
A name  for  the  fagittal  future. 

Rhachisagra,  ( from  the 
fpine  of  the  back,  and  ay^oc,  a prey). 
A fpecies  of  gout,  fixed  in  the  fpine 
of  the  back. 

Rhachi^t,  pay}on  ot,  or  Rack  it  a, 
fecytTsu.  The  mufcles  belonging  to 
the  fpine  of  the  back. 

Rhicnosis,  fixweri;.  Lean  and 
wrinkled. 

R h o c a s . The  watery  eye. 

Rhochmos.  Snoring  or  fnorting 
through  the  fauces. 

R ho  don,  (from  {ofrov,  rofa , a 
rofe)„  Some  compofitions  wherein 
this  is  the  chief  ingredient,  have 
their  names  from-  hence,  as  Diarr  bo- 
don,  &c. 

Rhodosaccharum,  (from  the 
former,  and  faccharumy  fngar),  is  fu- 
gar  of  rofes. 

Rhceas,  poiac;*  The  watery 

eye. 

- Rhopalosis$  The  fame 

as  Plica. 

Rh  ythm,  pvQpcos,  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
ascertain  number  of  pulfes  in  any 
given  time. 

Rigation.  The  fame  as  Irru 
gation . The  fprinkling  or  moiften- 
ing  any  thing  or  part. 

Rigor  nervosum.  Tetanus. 

Ronchus,  Qoyxpc.  Snorting  or 
fnoring  through  the  fauces. 

Rosa  sinensis.  A fpecies  of 
Hibifcus. 

Rosacea,  ox  Ro fat  a.  A name 
given  to  many  compounds,  where 
rofes  are  the  principal  ingredients. 

Rosalia.  A diftemper  taken 
notice  of  by  Martian,  in  his  notes 
upon  Hippocrates,  very  common  to 
children,  not  much  unlike  the  mea- 
fles ; and  wherein  broke  out  fmall 
red  pimples  of  the  bignefs  of  millet- 
fedi  s probably  the  fame  as  our  Fe- 
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br'ts  Miliarhy  unlefs  in  the  colour  at 
the  eruption. 

Rostri^ormis  processus, 
(from  rojlrum , $ beak,  and  forma, 
lhape).  The  fame  as  Qoracoidgs. 

Rostrum,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
pipe  which  conveys  the  diftilling  lk 
quor  into  its  receiver,  in  the  com-  . 
mon  alembics ; alfo  for  crooked 
feiffars,  which  the  furgeons  in  fome 
cafes  make  ufe  of  for  the  dilatation 
of  wounds. 

Rostrum  leporinum.  The 
piece  of  fleth  which  hangs  betwixt 
the  divilion  of  the  hare  lip,  *he  hare- 
lip is  alfo  thus  named.  y 

Rotator  minor,  The  lefler 
trochanter. 

Rotator  major.  The  greater 
trochanter. 

Rotator  natis.  The  great 
trochanter. 

Rotrou’s  solvent.  Crudean- 
timony  mixed  with  three  parts  of  ni- 
tre, and  expofed  to  the  fire  in  a cru- 
cible, lofes  all  its  phlogifton  by  the 
adtion  of  the  nitre.  The  mixture 
enters  into  a pafte-like  fufion ; it  is 
then  poured  on  a marble,  pulverifed 
and  kept  in  a bottle. 

Rusma.  An  ingredient  of  a 
compofition  ufed  to  take  off  hair, 
without  the  trouble  of  fhaving.  For 
being  mixed  up  into  a thin  patle 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  quick- 
lime, and  a fufficient  proportion  of 
water,  and  rubbed  over  any  hairy 
part  of  the  body,  it  will,  in  the 
fpace  of  a minute  or  two,  fo  loofen 
the  hair  by  the  roots,  that  it  may 
be  gently  ftroked  off  with  the  hand. 
This  method  of  taking  off  hair  is 
much  pradlifed  among  the  Turks, 
the  Italians,  and  the  French.  The 
Rufma  Tartarorum  is  faid  to  be  a pre- 
paration of  honey,  boiled  to  a high 
confiftence,  and  applied  in  the  man- 
ner of  a platter ; but  the  genuine 
Rufma  is  a fpecies  of  earth  found  irj 
Turkey,  and  otherwife  called  by  the 
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name  of  Sufiria.  i here  is  mention 
made  of  it  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfadHons  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember, in  1666. 

Rythmus,  g ,QjAoc9  meafure.  A 


term  ufed  by  muhcians  with  refpect 
to  time  in  mufic  ; bat  fince  Herophi- 
lus  applied  it  to  the  pulfe  : it  is  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  time,  motion,  or  mo- 
dulation of  the  pulfe. 
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SABAITDA.  Savoy  cabbage;  a 
fpecies  of  Brajjica. 

.Saedariffa.  A fpecies  of  Hi- 
bifcus. 

Sacer.  Some  give  this  name  to 
part  of  the  TranfverfaUs  Dotji. 

Sacer  ignis.  The  holy  fire. 

I _ Some  have  fancied  to  give  this  name 
to  a Herpes  exedens,  but  it  does  not 
appear  from  what  reafon  ; as  alfo 
is, 

Sacer  morbus,  given  to  the  epi- 
lepfy,  upon  the  apprelienfions  of 
fomewhat  fupernatural  being  con- 
cerned in  its  production  or  cure. 

Sacculus  chyliferus.  The 
fame  as  Receptaculum  Chyli  ; and, 
Sacculus  cordis.  The  Peri- 
cardium. 

Sacculus  lacrymalis.  The 
lacrymal  fac. 

S a c c u s . The  Intejlinum  cacum . 
Sacculi  medicinales.  Bags 
of  ingredients  to  be  fufpended  in  li- 
quors in  making  diet-drinks. 

Sacra  hekba.  Verbena . 

Sacra  vena.  It  fometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Vena  Cava,  at  others  from- the  ori- 
gin of  the  left  lliaca , and  accompa- 
nies the  artery  of  that  name. 

Salitura.  A pickle  made  with 
fait  ; the  fame  as  Muria  or  brine. 

Salsugo.  Any  fait  pickles,  or 
brines. 

Salutatores.  Saluters.  There 
• v/ere  a fet  of  enthufiads  or  impodors 
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in  Spain,  of  the  order  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, who  pretended  to  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  by  touching  or  breath- 
ing only  upon  the  patient,  in  thfir 
ordinary  intercourfes  with  them. 

SaMFS YCHINON,  ca  A 

name  which  hath  been  given  to  an. 
oil,  and  an  ointment  wherein  mar- 
joram was  the  chief  ingredient ; from 
Sampfu chus , a fynonimous  term  for 
that  plant. 

Samyel,.  A wind  that  blows  in 
fome  parts  of  Arabia.  It  is  quickly 
deftrudiive,  and  Toon  after  death  > 
the  putrefaction  is  fa  great  that  the 
limbs  of  a man  may  eafily  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  trunk.  It  is  fimilar 
to  the  hermattan  in  its  ede&s. 

Sanctus.  Holy.  This  hath 
been  applied  to  many  things,  both 
fimple  and  compound,  as  whimfical 
perfons  have  conceited  of  their  vir- 
tues ; as  the  Guiacum  is  called  Lignum 
Sanftum , and  even  our  own  diipen- 
fatories  retain  a purging  powder  un- 
der the  title  of  Pulvis  Saneius. 

Sandyx.  Cerufe  burned  till  it 
refembles  the  red  arfenic  in  colour  ; 
or  is  a red  earth,  the  fame  probably 
as  the  red  orpiment. 

Sanoides,  o-cuiuhs*  Where  the 
bread  is  ftraitened  or  flattened,  like 
creme,  a table  ; flat-cheded. 

Sap  a.  The  name  of  an  old  form 
of  medicine  like  rob,  which  is  $ 
juice  boiled  up  to  fome  confidence  ; 
dr  icily  that  of  grapes,  though  uied 
3X2 
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alfo  for  others  ordered  after  the  fame 
manner. 

Sa  P IENTIiE  OLEUM.  Oil  of 
bricks.  I 

SARCOMPHALQN,  (rapxof 
from  o-a^t  flefh,  and  cjupaAor,  the 
navel.)  A flelhy  excrefence  at  the 
navel. 

Sarcomph alus.  A fpecies  of 
Jlhamnus. 

Sarco^hyi a,  A far- 

coma. 

Sarcotics,  erapHwTixx.  From 
the  fame  derivation,  are  medicines 
that  fill  Up  ulcers  with  new  flefh,  the 
fame  as  Incarncrtives.  Many  other 
words  are  alfo  compounded  at  plea- 
fure,  from  the  fame  foundation. 

Sardiasis.  Involuntary  convul- 
five  laughing,  or  rather  the  cynic 
fpafm. 

Sch/enopr asu m . Chives,  a fpe- 
cies of  onion. 

Scapellatum.  Is  by  fome 
authors  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the 
Greeks  applied  phimojis , , for 

a denudation  of  the  glands  of  the 
£enis,  when  the  prepuce  could  not 
be  drawn  over  it. 

ScELOTYRBE,  (<rXsXorv  from 

otzyoq,  crus,  the  leg,  and  tv^Cy,  tu - 
muhus,  uproar).  Signifies  thofe  pains 
in  the  legs  that  generally  attend  icor- 
butic  habits ; whence  it  is  alfo  fre- 
quently ufed  for  the  fcu'rvy  itfelf,  and 
applied  to  fome  medicines  contrived 
againft  fuch  diforders. 

ScELOTYRBE  FESTINANS.  A 

variety  of  idiopathic  convulsion. 

SCELOTYRBE  VERMINOSA.  A 
variety  of  fymptoflfcatic  convulfion.  . 

Schesis, Is  a difpofition 
of  the  body  accidentally  contrafted, 
not  yet  fo  fully  confirmed,  but  that 
it  may  eafily  again  be  altered;' in 
diftin&ion  from  & c,  which  is  a con- 
firmed habit.  Hence  alfo  Schetica 
Febris , is  one  that  will  foon  give  way 
to  remedies,  contrary  to  the  he&ic.a, 
tvhich  is  fo  confirmed  in  the  habit 
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as  not  to  be  removed  but  by  long 
time  and  great  difficulty. 

Sc h lot.  The  brine  from  which 
table  fait  is  obtained,  is  evaporated 
in  large  iron  pans.  Atthe  beginning 
of  the  evaporation,  the  detached 
earth  and  the  felenities  feparate  and 
precipitate  ; and  the  felenites  carries 
with  it  a great  quantity  of  Glauber’s 
fa’t.  This  precipitate  forms  a mat- 
ter which  has  an  earthy  appearance, 
and  is  called  Schloty  or  Scratch,  by 
the  workmen.  * # 

Scirkhosis,  (crv^otocric,  from 
c7.v-.V  induro , to  harden).  An 
induration  of  the  glands,  as  happens 
frequently  to  the  liver  in  a jaundice, 
and  the  like.  V 

ScLE  ROPHTH  AUM  I A,  crxky%o<t- 
Get/at*.  Is  a lippitudo  dura,  wherein 
the  eye-lids  turn  out  red,  hard,  and 
dry,  and  very  difficult  to  cure. 

Sclerotics,  Medicines  which 
harden  and  confolidate  the  parts  they 
are  applied  upon. 

Scoliosis,  axoTwcic,  A fpecies 

of  Gibber k. 

Scopus,  exonoe,  fcope.  It  is  by 
fome  ufed  in  the  fame  acceptation  as 
Intention , or  Indication  ; but  others 
have  very  critically  diftinguifhed  be- 
tween them. 

ScOTODINE,  Or  ScOtO- 

dinos . A vertigo  attended  with  dim- 
nefs  of  fight. 

Scotomia,  cKorufAtt.*  The  fame 
as  Amuurofis  ; atranfitory  blindnefs. 

Scotos,  ctxoto t.  Darknefs  or 
dimnefs  of  fight. 

Scrotum  cordis.  The  Peri- 
cardium. 

Secession.  The  going  off  by 
fecretion,  as  the  excrements  are  par- 
ticularly faid  to  be  formed  by  the  fe- 
ceflion  of  thofe  parts  whereof  they 
con  fill,  from  the  animal  fluids  through 
their  proper  outlets. 

SedaNtaria  ossa.  So  Daven- 
ter  calls  the  protuberances  of  the  os 
coxcndicis  upon  which  we  fit. 


Semispeculum.  An  inftrument 
deicribcd  by  Hildanus  for  dilating 
the  neck  of  the  womb. 

Separatorium.  A fepafatory  ; 
the  name  of  an  inftrument  for  iepa- 
rating  the  pericranium  from  the  cra- 
nium ; alfo  a chemical  veffel  for  fe- 
parating  liquors. 

Sephiros.  A word  ufed  by  Bcn- 
cius  about  1448,  being  a-  corruption 
of  feirrhus. 

Sicyedov, aizwi^civ*  A tranfverfe 
fradlure. 

Side  ration,  is  either  fuch  a fud- 
den  mortification,  as  the  common 
people  call  a blafi,  or  is  a fudden 
deprivation  of  fenfe,  as  in  an  apo- 
plexy. 

Sief.  The  pame  of  an  ancient 
form  in  medicine,  ampngd  the.  Ara- 
bians, but  now  out  of  ule. 

Simplex  oculus.  A fingle- 
headed  roller,  ufed  as  a bandage 
for  one  eye ; when  ufed  for  both 
eyes,  it  is  rolled  up  into  two  heads. 

Siphac.  An  Arabian  name  for 
the  Peritofuzum , 

. Si  ri  a sis,  Inflammation 

of  the  brain. 

Sitiologice,  (from  o-fjos,  ali- 
ment, and  Asyfc',  to  fpeak).  That 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  of 
aliments. 

SoLENj  au’Kr.vt  a cradle  for  a brok* 
en  limb.  Any  tube  or  channel. 

Soli  tar  1 1 . Difeafes  affedting 
any  011c  part  of  the  body. 

Spagyric  medicine,  or  Spagy- 
rical  Art , is  the  fame  as  chemillry, 
the  word  importing  to  cxtradl,  or 
colled!,  or  gather  together  ; becaufe 
it  teaches  how  to  extradl  and  fepa- 
rate  the  purer  parts  of  fubflances 
from  mixed  bodies. 

Spagyrist.  Thefameas  ache- 
mid. 

Spanopogon,  cTiccvoiruyu)/*  Thin- 
ly bearded. 

Sparadrap.  An  ancient  name 
for  what  we  now  call  a cere  cloth. 
SpARGANOSIS,  A 


milk  abfeefs. 

Specillum.  A probe. 

Specillum.  An  indrument  with 
which  furgeons  fearch  wounds,  in 
the  manner  of  a probe. 

Speculum  matricis.  An  in- 
drtiment  to  do  the  fame  office  with 
refpedt  to  matter  obdrudted  in  the 
womb,  or  to  affift  in  any  manual 
operation  relating  thereto. 

Sphacelismus,  In- 

flammation of  the  brain. 

SpHERISTICOS,  One 

fo  called  by  Galen,  who  exercifes  at 
that  game  by  balls,  which  we  com- 
monly call  Racket,  for  their  health  ; 
and  hence  the  place  fo  made  ufe  of, 
was  called  the  Spheerijlerium. 

Sphinx,  cr&yL  The  name  of  a 
fictitious  being  faid  to  puzzle  Oedi- 
pus the  Theban  with  riddles  ; whence 
fome  have  juftly  enough  called  the 
firange  notions  of  the  chemifts  Spbin- 
gis  JEnigmata. 

Splanchnics.  Such  medicines 
as  are  fuppofed  to  cleanfe  the  bow- 
els and  vifeera. 

Spodium,  <7<wooiov.  The  /podium 
of  Diofcor'ides  and  of  Galen,  are  now 
not  known  in  the  fhops.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  produced  by  burning 
cadmia  alone  in  the  furnaces ; for 
having  thrown  it  in  fmall  pieces  in- 
to the  fire,  near  the  nozzle  of  the 
bellow's,  they  blow  the  mod  fine  and 
fubtle  parts  againd  the  roof  of  the 
furnace ; and  what  was.  refledted 
from  thence  was  called  /podium.  It 
differed  from  the  pompholyx  in  not 
being  fo  pure,  and  in  being  more 
heavy.  Pliny  diilinguifhes  feveral 
kinds  of  it,  as  that  of  copper,  filver, 
gold,  and  lead. 

Spondylus,  ?'u!ov%v\<&.  Some 
have  thought  fit  to  call  the  fpine,  or 
back  bone  thus,  from  the  fliape  and 
fitnefs  of  the  vertebrae,  tojnovs,  every 
way  upon  one  another. 

Sp  on  go  ides,  (cnEToySafto^,  from 
a'njoyyaqy  a fponge,  and  forma , 

fliape).  Is  the  fame  as  Os  Cribri - 
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y©nw<?,.becaufe  it  is  hollow  and  porous 
like  a fponge  or  fieve. 

St  ACTE  j cTd-KTr,.  Signifies  tliat 
kind  of  myrrh  which  diffils  or  falls  in 
drops  from  the  tree.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
by  fome  writers  for  a more  liquid 
kind  of  amber  than  what  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  (hops  ; whence 
in  Scribonius  Largus,  iEgineta,  and 
fome  others,  we  meet  with  a colly- 
rium,  and  feveral  other  forms, 
wherein  this  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Slavic  a. 

Staph  is,  cra-tpic,  is  ffridfly  a 
grape,  or  a bunch  of  grapes  ; whence 
from  their  likenefs  thereunto  it  is  ap- 
plied to  many  other  things,  efpecially 
the  glandulous  parts  of  the  body, 
whether  natural  or  diftempered. 

Staphyle,  c-ra(pvXx.  The  Uvula. 

Stationaria  febris.  A fta- 
tionary  fever.  So  Sydenham  called 
thofe  fevers  which  happen  when 
there  are  certain  general  conffitutions 
of  the  years,  which  owe  their  origin 
neither  to  heat,  cold,  drynefs,  nor 
jnoifture,  but  rather  depend  on  a 
certain  fecret  and  inexplicable  al- 
teration in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  air  becomes  impregnated 
with  fuch  kinds  of  effluvia,  as  fub- 
jedl  the  body  to  particular  diftem- 
pers,  fo  long  as  that  kind  of  confti- 
tution  prevails,  which,  after  a cer- 
tain courfe  of  years,  declines  and 
gives  way  to  another. 

STEATOCELE,  {yiea.roH.riXn • A fpe- 
cies  of  Hernia  caufed  by  a eoliedtion 
of  fuetty  matter  in’the  ferotum,  de- 
rived from  <m«£,  fuet,  and  xnXn,  an 
hernia. 

Ste  gnosis,  ( crreyvuo-tSf  from  erreyco 
xonjiipoy  to  fix,  or  harden),  is  an  ob- 
ffrudiion  of  the  pores. 

STENOTHOR  ACES, 

are  thofe  who  have  narrow  chefts,  and 
on  that  account  are  liable  to  phthi- 
fical  affedtions ; and  fo  of  many 
others,  from  the  fame  foundation. 


Stomachica  passio.  A difor- 
der  in  which  there  is  an  averfion  to 
food,  even  the  thought  of  it  btgets  a 
naufea,  anxiety,  cardilagia,  an  effu- 
fion  of  faliva,  and  often  a vomiting. 
Farting  is  more  tolerable  than  eat- 
ing  : if  obliged  to  eat,  a pain  fol- 
lows tha\  is  worfe  than  hunger  it- 
felf. 

S T R fe  M M a , from  o-roityu, 

to  turn).  A ftvain,  or  fprain,  of  the 
parts  about  a joint. 

St r i g i l , or  Strigilis.  A n infi.ru- 
ment  to  ferape  off  the  fvveat  during 
the  gymnafiie  exercifes  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  their  baths : Jlrigils  were 
made  of  metals,  horn,  ivory,  and 
were  curved : fome  were  made  of 
linen. 

Strigmentum.  The  ftr  igment, 
filth,  or  fordes,  feraped  from  the  fkin, 
in  baths  and  places  of  exercifes. 

Strychnomania.  So  the  an- 
cients called  the  diforder  produced 
by  eating  the  deadly  nightfhade. 

Stupha.  ' A ftupe ; the  fame  as 
Fomentation. 

Stygia.  Is  aferibed  to  a water 
made  from  fublimate,  and  directed 
in  moft  difpenfatories,  on  a fuppo- 
fition  of  its  poifonous  qualities,  from 
Styx y a name  given  by  the  poets  to 
one  of  the  rivers  in  hell ; the  Aqua 
Rena  is  alfo  thus  fometimes  called 
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from  its  corrofive  qualities. 

Stymatosis.  Bloody  difeharges 
from  the  pelvis. 

SuBOCClPITALES,  NERVI.  S© 
the  tpnth  pair  of  nerves  are  called, 
which  proceed  fror^  the  head. 

Subtiliz ation.  Making  any 
thing  fmaller,  fo  as  to  rife  in  va- 
pour. 

Sububeres.  Hath  been  ufed  by 
iome  writers  for  thofe  infants  who 
yet  fuck,  in  diffindtion  from  thofe 
who  are  weaned,  and  then  are  called 
Exuberesy  from  the  two  oppofite  pre- 
pofitions  fob  and  ex9  and  ubera , the 
breafts. 
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Succago.  The  rob  of  any 
fruit. 

SUCCENGENS  MEMBRANA.  The 
Diaphragm. 

Succubus.  The  fame  as  Incubus, 
only  that  this  is  fuppofed  of  the  fe- 
male as  that  is  an  evil  fpirit  of  the 
male  kind  ; but  fuch  figments  are  now 
in  derifion. 

Succuss  ation,  and  SuccuJJion , is 
fuch  a fhakingof  the  nervous  parts  as 
is  procured  by  ftrong  ftimuli,  like 
fternutatories,  friction,  and  the  like, 
which  are  commonly  ufed  in  apoplec- 
tic affections. 

Suppedanea.  The  fame  as 

Supplant  alia,  (from  fub , un- 
der, and planta , the  foie  of  the  foot), 
are  any  things  applied  for  medicinal 
purpofes  to  that  part. 

Sycosis,  vvxvw*  So  the  OpthaU 
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mia  Trachoma  of  Sauvages  is  called, 
when  its  puftules  are  thick  or  fcab- 
rous. 

Sy  c o s i s,  crv xuaq.  A fungous  fort 
of  ulcer : alfo  the  tumour  on  the  anus 
called  by  the  Latins  Marifca. 

Symbole,  avu.6o7\r,,  and  Symbolifmf 
is  faid  either  of  the  fitnefs  of  parts 
with  one  another,  or  of  the  confent 
between  them  by  the  intermediation 
of  nerves,  and  the  like. 

Symbologic£.  That  part  of 
pathology  which  treats  of  the  figns 
and  fymptoms  of  difeafes. 

Synastomosis.  Is  ufed  much 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Anajlomofis. 

SynCYSIS,  avyyyaic*  It  is  when 
from  the  violence  of  an  opthalmia 
the  cornea  is  left  opake  or  corroded, 
and  there  is  the  appearance  of  con- 
fufion  in  the  humours  of  the  eye. 
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TABELLA.  A morfel,  is  ufed 
for  the  fame  form  of  medicine 
as  lozenge. 

Tabum,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors 
to  exprefs  a kind  of  matter  ariling 
from  a decay  of  natural  heat,  or  due 
circulation  ; very  different  from  what 
is  commonly  underwood  by  pus , which 
is  a fulutary  maturation,  and  want- 
ing only  vent,  whereas  the  other  is 
alfo  moll  commonly  attended  with  a 
gangrene. 

TaE/P/e,  and  Nates , are  tumours 
generally  confined  to  the  head,  and 
appearing  as  the  confequence  of  the 
venereal  difeafe.  The  Talpce  elevate 
the  fkin  from  the  pericranium,  and 
generally  denote  a foulnefs  of  the 
bone  beneath  : but  the  nates  are  ufu- 
aily  ieated  in  the  neck, 
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Taraxis,  (from  ru.exacru,  to  dif- 
turb).  A diforder  of  the  eye,  fuch 
as  when  it  is  offended  by  frnoke,  or 
too  hard  rubbing. 

Tfmperantia,  temperata. 
Signify  often  the  fame  as  fwceteners 
or  correctors, and  fuch  things  as  bring 
the  body  to  a due  temperature. 

Tenontagra.  A fpecies  of 
arthritis  feated  in  the  larger  tendons, 
from  TtvbH)  a tendon,  and  xy^c/.j  a 
feizure. 

Tepedarium.  A.  room  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  bathing-places, 
where  perfons  gradually  - prepared 
themfelves  for  entrance  or  going 
out. 

Terebra,  T.'PTravoi,  is  often  ufed 
for  the  trepan,  but  fometimes  alfo 
for  any  inllrument  to  perforate  the 
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bones  with,  of  other  parts  as  well  as 
the  head. 

Teredum.  Signifies  the  fame 
with  Caries . 

Ternary.  Confining  of  the 
number  three,  which  feme  chemical 
and  myftical  writers  have  made 
ftrange  work  with ; but  the  mbit 
remarkable  diftin&ion  of  this  kind, 
and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the 
parts  of  a human  body  into  continen- 
tes,  contentas,  and  impetum  facientes, 
though  the  latter  is  refolvable  into  the 
inechaniim  erf  the  two  former,  ra- 
ther than  any  thing  difiindt  in  it- 
i el  f. 

Terra  cariosa.  Rotten  bone, 
a fpecics  of  non-effervefeent  chalk, 
of  a brown  colour. 

Terra  damn ata.  Condemned 
e&rtb,  is  the  remainder  alter  forne 
di (filiations,  where  all  that  will  rife  is 
drawn  off;  -the  fame  as  Caput  Mur - 
tuum. 


j Terra  mortua.  The  fame  as 
Terra  Dattmaia. 

Terthra.  The  middle  and  la- 
teral parts  of  the  neck. 

Tertium  sal.  A neutral  fait. 

Tesserje.  The  os  cuboides. 

■ Tetartophya.  Some  reckon 
th  is  fever  amongft  the  remittents.  It 
is  a continued  quartan  fever. 

Theophr  astici.  Thedifciples 
•of  Theophraftus  Paracelfus  were  by 
fome  thus  called. 

Theriaca,  (probably  from  9vk, 
fera , a beaft,  and  fano , to 

cure).  Becaufe  it  is  applied  to  fueh 
•things  as  are  chiefly  calculated  for 
‘curing  the  bites  o(  poifonous  ani- 
mals ; and  for  the  fame  realon  good 
"in  all  malignities.  It  was  firft 
given  to  the  celebrated  compofition 
of  Andromachus,  which  is  one  of  our 
officinal  capitals  ; but  many  writers 
fince  have  alfo  aferibed  it  to  many 
other  medicines  of  like  form  and 
virtue.  7 


Therioma,-  from  9,^, 

fera , a wild  bead).  Malignant  ul- 
cers. • 

Thessalici.  The  difciples  of 
ThefTalus  were  by  fome  thus  called, 
who  was  the  firft  of  the  feeft  of  the 
methodifts. 

Thlasis,  S Xa.mc  A depreffion 
of  a bone  in  the  fkull. 

Th y m i o n,  G vpim.  A fmall  wart 
rifing  upon  the  fkin  of  the  body ; 
being  fomewhat  {lender,  but  flat ; is 
hard  and  rough  at  the  top.  The 
vvorft  kind  of  them  are  thofe  which 
are  apt  to  bleed. 

Topinaria.  The  farlne  as  7a/pa , 
a fpecies  of  tumour  in  the  lkin  of  the 
head. 

Torticollis.  A kind  of  con- 
tra&ure,  by  which  the  neck  is  bent 
to  one  fide. 

Tortio.  A ftrain  in  a joint. 

Tor  t ur  a . A wry  mouth. 

Tortura  oris.  The  locked- 
jaw. 

Toxitesia.  Mug- wort. 

Trachelophywa.  A bron- 
chocele. 

Triorchis.  A perfon  with 
three  tefticles  ; alfo  a name  for  a 
fpecies  of  Orchis . 

Tripastrum  appellidis.  A 
machine  for  reftoring  fractures  and 
diflocations,  fo  named  becaufe  it  re- 
fembled  a machine  invented  by  Apel- 
lides  and  Archimedes,  and  becaufe 
it  was  worked  with  three  cords. 

Tritjeophya,  (r^iTutc^v from 
rflxtcc,  tertian,  and  <pvu,  of  a like  na- 
ture, or  original),  it  is  an  epithet 
of  a fever  much  of  a nature  with  a 
tertian,  and  taking  its  rife  from  it. 
Some  call  it  a Continued  Tertian. 
It  is  remittent  or  intermittent. 

Trit.eophya  causus.  The 
Cavpus  of  Hippocrates* 

Tr it/eu s,  rgiTctioj.  The  fame  as' 
T ritaophya, 

Trochloides.  A particular 
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kind  of  articulation,  and  mod  re- 
markable in  the  fird  and  fecond 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  See  Tro- 
choicks , 

Tuba  aristotelic a.  The  Eu- 
ftachian  tube. 

T umidi.  Difeafes  that  enlarge 
the  body  or  parts  thereof. 

Turbinatum.  The  pineal  gland. 

Turundula.  Signify  a tent 
for  a wound,  or  any  thing  to  be  thrud 
into  an  orifice  or  capacity. 

Typhodes,  tvQccSoc.  A kind  of 
arden^  fever,  filch  as  is  ufually  attend- 
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ant  on  eryfipelas  of  any  of  the  vif- 
cera. 

TyPHOMANIA,  TvlpotAotvia.  Ill 
Galen’s  Exegefis,  it  is  faid  to  be  a 
diforder  complicated  of  a pleurify  and 
lethargy.  Though  the  patient,  is 
delirious,  he  yet  labours  under  a 
fleepy  coma.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks 
it  is  a fymptomatic  kind  of  apo- 
plexy. 

T y r o s r s , ( from  Tupo<r>  cheefe ) . A 
coagulating  or  curding  of  milk  in 
the  ftomach,  after  the  manner  of 
cheefe. 


U. 


U R 
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UNGUENTARLA.  The  nut- 
meg. 

Ur  eterothromboides.  Sup- 
predion  of  urine,  from  clotted  blood 
in  the  ureters. 

Ureterophleg  matica.  Sup- 
predion  of  urine  from  mucus  in  the 
ureters. 

Ureterqpyica.  Suppredion  of 
urine  from  pus  in  the  ureters. 

Ur et eros tom  a t ic a .Supprefiion 
of  urine  from  obftrudtion  in  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  ureter. 

Urethrophymenydes.  A fup- 
predion  of  urine  from  a membrane 
rendering  the  urethra  imperforate.^ 
URETHROLITHIpA.  A fuppref- 
don  of  urine  from  a done  obdrud- 
ing  the  urethra. 


U T 

Urethrophlegmatica.  A 
fupprefion  of  urine  from  mucus  ob- 
ftrucfing  the  urine. 

U RET  H ROT  HROMBOIDES.  A flip- 
predion  of  urin  from  c ogulated 
blood  in  the  urethra. 

Urethropyica.  A fuppredion 
of  urine  from  pus  obdnnfling  the 
urethra. 

Urethr elmintic a.  A fup- 
predion of  urine  from  worms  in  tbe 
urethra. 

Urethritica.  A fuppredion 
of  urine  from  inflammation  in  the 
urethra. 

Urorrhceas.  The  urine  pading' 
from  the  urethra  through  fome  ero-  / 
fion  in  the  pprimeum.  ^ 

Utriculfs.  The  uterus. 


V. 


V A 

V ACC  ARIA.  . The  Uva  urji. 

Vallum.  The  eye  brow; 
alfo  a fpecies  of  bandage. 


V E 

Vel  amentum  bombycinum. 
The  interior  foft  membrane  of  the 
intefiines,  from  bombyx , a filk-worfn. 


VI 


VI  T 

VESicuLiE  divas  Barbara.  Visitation.  Epidemical  and 
The  confluent  fmall-pox.  aeftilential  difeafes  are  by  fome  thus 

Veternum.  The  anafarca.  called,  from  a fuppofltion  of  their 
Veternus.  A lethargy.  being  fcnt  immediately  from  heaven 

“Virga.  Sometimes  ufe.l  for  the  as  a token  of  divine  wrath. 

Penis. 


x.  , . . T- 

X E XT 

X ERODES,  exprefles  any  Xylon.  The  fame  as  Goffypium. 

tumour  attended  with  the  pro- 
perty of  drynefs. 

• ' 

y.  1 i 
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^TPSILOGLOSSI.  The  mufcles  called  Bafto-Gloffi . 


Z. 
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ZAARA.  A name  for  the  mor-  Zytohgala,  £v8oyct\st.  Beer 
bous  watching.  and  milk,  which  together  make  what 

Zaccharum,  and  according  to  we  commonly  call  P c[[et- Drink ; a 
fome  Zuccharum , was  the  ancient  term  often  to  be  met  will  in  Sy- 
tiame  of  what  we  now  write  Sac - denham. 

charum%  fugar.  ZZ.  The  ancients  fignify  Myrrh 

Zerna.  An  ulcerated  impetigo ; by  thefe  two  letters,  from  favgvr,  a 
fome  exprefs  by  it  Lepra.  name  for  it  common  amongil  them  ; 

Zibach.  Quickfdver  . but  the  late  writers  ufe  them  only 

Zimotechnics.  The  art  of  for  the  Zinzioerf  ginger, 
making  bread  and  the  different 
wines. 
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BOOKS  lately  pubR/hed  by  Dr.  Hooper,  and  fold  by 
Murray  and  Highley,  and  Longman  and  Rees. 

1.  TTHE  Anatomist's  vade-mecum,  containing  the  Anatomy* 

**•  Phyfiology,  and  morbid  Appearances,  See.  of  the  Human 
Body;  the  Art  of  making  Anatomical  Preparations,  See.  Fourth 
Edition.  Price  7 s. 

2.  Plates  of  the  Bones  and  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,  re- 
duced from  Albinus,  and  accompanied  by  explanatory  Maps.  Duo- 
decimo, containing  24  Plates  coloured.  5 s. 

3.  The  Hygrology,  or,  Chemico-phyfiological  Do£trine  of  the 
Fluids,  of  the  Human  Body.  Tranflated  Irom  the  Latin  of  I.  Pleck. 
8vo.  Price  5 s.  in  boards. 

4.  A compendious  medical  Dictionary,  explaining  the  Terms 
in  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  Chemiftry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of 
Phyfic,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Price  7 s.  in  boards. 

5.  The  Structure  and  Economy  of  Plants,  with  the  Ana- 
logy between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d.  in  boards. 

6.  Observations  on  human  intestinal  Worms,  being  an  At- 
tempt at  the  Arrangement  into  Claffes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Spe- 
cies ; accompanied  by  Five  elegant  Engravings,  publifhed  in  the  Filth 
Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
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ROOKS  lately  publifhed  by  T.  N.  Longman  and  O.  Rees,. 

Paternojler-Row. 

i.  r Phe  Anatomy  of  theHuman  Body;  in  two  Volumes.  Vol.I, 
-**  containing  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Mufcles,  and  Joints  ; 
Vol.  II.  the  Anatomy  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries  ; with  numerous 
Engravings.  By  John  Bell,  Surgeon.  Royal  o£tavo.  Price  1 1 

ic  s.  in  boards.  ' * , \ , 

2.  Engravings  of  the  Arteries;  illuflrating  the  Second  Vo- 
lume of  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  ; by  John  Bell,  Sur- 
geon ; and  ferving  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Arte- 
ries. By  Charles  Bfcll,  Surgeon.  Superbly  printed  in  imperial  oc- 
tavo, and  beautifully  Coloured.  Price  i 1.  is.  in  boards. 

* /*  , 1 x 

3.  The  Principles  of  Surgery;  Volume  the  Firft,  as  they 
relate  to  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and  Fiftulas,  Aneurifms,  and  wounded 
Arteries,  Fractures  of  the  Limbs,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Military 
and  Hofpital  Surgeon  By  John  Bell,  Surgeon.  In  One  large 
Volume,  royal  quarto,  illuftrated  by  Eighty  Engtavings^many  of 
them  accurately  coloured  from  Nature.  Price  4 1.  4 s.  in  boards. 

* 4.  Observations  on  the  Medical  and  Domestic  Manage- 
ment of  the  Consumptive  ; on  the  Powers  of  Digitalis  Purpu- 
rea; and  on  the  Cure  of  Scrophula.  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.D. 
Price  7 s.  in  boards. 
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5.  Contributions  to  the  Physical  and  Medical  Know- 
ledge, principally  from  the  Weft  of  England.  Collected  by  Tho- 
mas Beddoes,  M.  D.  Price  8 in  boards. 

6 . Observations  on  the  Cancerous  Breast.  Confiding 
chiefly  of  original  Correfpondence  between  the  Author  and  Dr. 
Bailie,  Mr.  Cline,  Dr.  Babington,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Dr.  Stokes. 
Publifhed  by  Permifiion  of  the  W liters  ; with  an  introdu&ory  Letter 
to  Mr.  Pitcairn,  and  a Letter  from  Mr.  Blair.  By  Jofeph  Adams, 
M.  D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  and  Phyfician  in  the 
Ifiand  of  Madeira,  Author  of  Observations  on  morbid  Poisons. 
In  Octavo.  Price  3 s.  6 d.  fewed. 
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